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CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  FALL  OP 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Among  the  many  thrusts  that  are  made  at 
Christianity  in  Gibbon's  great  work,  there 
is  one  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
noticed  as  it  deserves,  charging  it,  as  far  as 
he  dared,  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  the  general  observations  that  he 
makes  on  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West, 
at  the  close  of  Chapter  XXX  VI IT,  there  occur 
the  following  characteristic  sentences,  which 
gleam  all  over  with  his  own  malignant 
mockery.  "As  the  happiness  of  a  future 
life  is  the  great  object  of  religion,  we  may 
hear  without  surprise  or  scandal,  that  the  in- 
troduction, or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  Christi- 
anity had  some  influence  on  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  clergy  suc- 
cessfully preached  the  doctrines  of  patience 
and  pusillanimity ;  the  active  virtues  of  so- 
ciety were  discouraged;  and  the  Last  re- 
mains of  military  spirit  were  buried  in  the 
cloister ;  a  large  portion  of  public  and  private 
Wealth  was  consecrated  to  the  specious  de- 
mands of  charity  and  devotion ;  and  the  sol- 
dier's pay  was  lavished  on  the  useless  mul- 
titudes of  both  sexes  who  could  only  plead 
the  merits  of  abstinence  and  chastity."  He 
afterwards  qualifies  this  sneering  attack  by 
the  reluctant  admission  that  its  influence  on 
the  Barbarians  was  salutary,  and  tended  to 
prevent  the  total  ruin  of  society  when  the 
mighty  empire  fell  to  pieces. 

There  was  nothing  original  in  this  insinua- 
ted charge.  While  the  great  Empire  was 
slowly  dying,  there  were  not  a  few  of  the 
remaining  adherents  of  Paganism  who  charg- 
ed this  gradual  decay  on  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  who  were  offended  at  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  the  consequent  neglect 
of  their  ancient  altars.  So  loudly  was  this 
charge  made,  that  Augustine  found  it  neces- 
sary to  write  a  refutation  of  it  in  his  treatise 
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De  Civitate  Dei.  This  treatise,  whilst  it  is 
professedly  a  refutation  of  this  calumny,  is 
really  a  rambling  dissertation  on  all  manner 
of  questions — theological,  mythological  and 
philosophical — in  the  peculiar  style  and  taste 
of  the  age,  with  much  that  is  valuable,  and 
much  that  is  mere  chaff.  The  elements  of  a 
refutation  are  scattered  through  it,  and  may 
exist  there  in  a  form  that  was  adapted  to  the 
mental  habits  of  the  fourth  century,  but  they 
are  not  sufficiently  concentrated  to  meet  the 
forms  of  thought  that  prevail  in  our  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  proper  refutation  of 
the  charge  would  be  to  show  that  the  causes 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
were  distinct  from  Christianity,  either  chro- 
nologically or  logically,  and  that  their  nature 
was  such  that  Christianity  tended  to  coun- 
teract rather  than  to  aggravate  them.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  viery  wide  field  of  investigation, 
and  one  that  we  cannot  expect  fully  to  occu- 
py in  our  assigned  space.  Ail,  therefore, 
that  we  will  aim  at  is  to  indicate  the  general 
track  of  the  argument,  giving  the  results  of 
investigation,  rather  than  the  investigations 
themselves,  in  order  that  those  who  have 
leisure  and  ability  for  studies  of  this  kind 
may  follow  out  these  suggestions  at  their 
leisure. 

In  enquiring  after  the  causes  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  must  look 
far  higher  up  in  its  history  than  the  age  of 
decrepitude  that  preceded  its  destruction,  for 
the  diseases  of  such  a  stupendous  organism 
are  usually  chronic,  and  require  generations 
for  their  development.  Hence  we  must  go 
backward  at  least  as  far  as  the  date  when 
Christianity  came  in  contact  with  Roman 
civilization,  and  there  determine  the  actual 
amount  of  inherent  vitality  that  it  possessed, 
before  we  shall  have  before  us  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  decision  of  this  question. 

When  the  chosen  twelve  went  forth  from 
Jerusalem  to  "preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,"  the  Roman  Empire  had  reached 
the  acme  of  its  magnificent  greatness.     It 
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had  arisen  from  the  great  sea,  the  fourth 
form  in  the  prophet's  visions,  dark,  iron- 
teethed,  terrible,  stamping  under  foot  the 
helpless,  tearing  down  the  strong,  absorbing 
with  a  greed  the  most  insatiable,  and  a  ra- 
pidity the  most  startling,  provinces,  king- 
doms and  empires,  until  the  bannered  Eagle 
that  bore  those  potent  initials  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
gazed  on  the  sun  as  it  flashed  from  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Euphrates,  and  only  lost  sight  of 
it  when  it  sunk  behind  the  misty  shores  of 
Britain.  Those  enduring  roads,  which  cen- 
tering at  the  Forum,  stretched  their  rocky 
arms  over  mountain  and  valley,  through  the 
depths  of  primeval  forests  and  onward  to  the 
remotest  boundary  of  the  Empire,  were  apt 
symbols  of  that  crushing  authority  which 
radiated  in  stern  and  unbending  might  from 
Imperial  city.  Rome  was  the  focus  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  costliest  things  of  earth 
were  poured  into  this  august  metropolis. 
And,  at  this  period,  as  if  to  facilitate  the 
spread  of  any  new  opinion,  the  temple  of 
Janus,  the  second  time  in  its  history,  was 
closed,  and  the  world  in  a  state  of  quiet  and 
commercial  activity  that  made  intercourse 
between  different  nations  easy.  And  such 
was  the  splendor  of  literature  and  art  that 
marked  this  era,  that  it  became  the  standard 
of  all  subsequent  advancement;  and  the 
very  name  of  the  Augustan  age  has  been 
since  the  most  significant  designation  of  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  a  nation's  literary 
history. 

But  whilst  all  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true 
that  beneath  this  glittering  exterior  the  in- 
quiring eye  may  detect  some  of  the  elements 
of  decay  that  finally  caused  this  colossus  of 
the  nations  to  totter  and  fall  before  the  fierce 
storms  from  the  Northern  forests,  and  fall 
with  a  crash  that  startled  the  world.  We 
notice  a  few  of  these  elements. 

We  believe  that  among  the  first  and  most 
potent  of  these  defects  was,  a  want  of  any 
strong  and  sincere  faith  in  the  principles  of 
virtue  and  religion.     The  ancient  Roman 


suit  of  the  right,  like  the  iron  man  of  the 
Faery  Queen,  turning  aside  neither  at  the 
call  of  the  Siren,  or  the  menace  of  the  Fury, 
but  with  an  unfaltering  purpose  pressing 
right  onward,  though  his  path  should  carry 
him  to  the  shades  of  Orcus  and  the  tribunal 
of  Rhadamanthus,  from  which  he  believed  he 
would  surely  pass  to  the  sunny  plains  of 
Elysium.  It  was  this  sublime  martyr  faith 
in  what  he  deemed  to  be  duty  to  the  gods 
and  duty  to  men,  that  made  the  ancient  Ro- 
man at  once  the  model  and  monarch  of  his 
race,  and  rendered  Roman  arms  and  Ro- 
man policy  invincible.  The  history  of  early 
Rome,  even  in  the  fabulous  pages  of  Livy, 
is  brilliant  with  unquestioned  proofs  of  this 
fact. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  Augus- 
tan era,  we  find  a  mournful  change.  As  in 
Greece  feligion  had  degenerated  into  a  mere 
love  for  the  fine  arts,  as  Christianity  did  later 
in  Italy,  so  in  Rome  the  only  residuum  left 
of  the  ancient  religion  was  a  species  of  pa- 
triotism. All  genuine  faith  in  religion  was 
extinct,  so  that  Cicero,  in  spite  of  his  disqui- 
sitions in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  gods, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  more  than 
hints  at  his  doubts  of  both,  and  openly  ex- 
presses his  wonder  that  the  augurs  could  look 
each  other  in  the  face  without  laughing. 
The  rhetorical  treatise  addressed  to  Heren- 
nius  and  ascribed  to  Cicero,  evinces  inci- 
dentally and  unconsciously  a  corruption  of 
society  in  every  department  of  it,  that  is  even 
more  startling  and  appalling,  than  the  direct 
evidences  of  depravity  set  forth  in  the  caus- 
tic pages  of  Horace,  Persius  and  Juvenal. 
Religion  had  degenerated,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  mind  with  which  it  dealt,  either 
into  superstition  or  infidelity,  and  the  sole 
renovators  of  society,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
sty  of  Epicurus  or  the  kennel  of  Diogenes. 
There  was  no  motive  impelling  the  mass  of 
society  to  virtue  drawn  from  this  life,  for  its 
only  reward  was  privation  and  ridicule  ;  and 
none  drawn  from  the  life  to  come,  for  that 
was  a  man  of  faith,  and  a  man  of  virtue  ac-  j  was  deemed  a  fable.  Hence  passion  and 
cording  to  his  faith,  and  hence  was  a  man  of  j  appetite  in  every  form  were  let  loose,  in  all 
power.  Believing  that  unseen  eyes  were' their  hideous  shapes  of  brutality  and  ferocity, 
upon  him,  and  unseen  arms  around  him,  he  without  a  check,  but  that  of  bitter  rivalry  and 


resolved  from  a  higher  than  human  motives, 
and  he  acted  from  a  mightier  than  human 


hostile  collision.     The  proofs  of  these  allega- 
tions present  themselves  in   sickening  and 


strength.     He  went  right  forward  in  the  pur-  J  disgusting  detail,  in  almost  every  work  re- 
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maining  of  that  splendid  but  rotten  age.    Nor  | 
was  the  tendency  of  this  condition  of  society ' 
unseen  by  philosophic  observers.     The  pages 
of  Livy,  Sallust,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Plutarch  I 
and  Tacitus  evince  a  painful  sense  of  the 
malady,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  rem- 1 
edy.    That  remedy  must  be  a  religion  sim- 
ple enough  to  be  grasped  by  the  faith  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant ;  lofty  enough  to  command 
the  faith  of  the  intellectual   and   learned; 
sublime  enough  in  its  teachings  to  breathe  a 
new  life  into  the  dying  age ;  pure  enough  in 
its  requisitions  to  cleanse  the  filthiness  of 
this  huge  Augean  stable ;  and  strong  enough 
in  its  hopes  and  influences  to  exorcise  the 
unclean  spirits,  whose  name  was   Legion; 
and  such   a  religion   alone  was    found   in 
Christianity. 

Another  serious  and  fatal  defect  in  this 
civilization,  was  the  social  position  of  wo- 
man, and  the  domestic  relations  of  society. 
The  family  is  the  fountain  of  civilization, 
and  woman  is  the  tutelary  spirit  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  is  in  the  household  that  the  purest 
and  holiest  affections  take  their  earliest  rise, 
and  around  the  household  that  they  will 
cling  and  twine  with  their  longest  and  fond- 
est attachment.  It  is  in  the  sweet  influences 
of  family  scenes,  and  family  affections,  that 
those  pure  and  vestal  principles  of  noble 
acts,  are  lit  in  the  secret  shrines  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  that  are  the  last  to  be  quenched 
in  the  career  of  vice,  and  that  often,  casting 
their  high  and  starry  brightness  on  the  trou- 
bled sea  of  ambition,  debauchery  and  de- 
spair, gently  lure  the  wayward  and  weary 
voyager  back  to  the  calm  and  peaceful  track 
that  leads  to  the  happy  isles  of  the  blest. 
"The  child  is  the  father  of  the  man;"  and 
the  mother  is  the  moulding  architect  that 
forms  the  child.  Let  the  homestead  be  a 
place  of  pure  and  holy  breathings,  embo- 
somed in  an  atmosphere  of  virtue  and  truth ; 
and  the  young  heart  will  drink  in  their  sunny 
influences  like  Jhe  opening  flower,  and  de- 
velop them  in  the  rich  foliage  and  clustering 
fruit  of  purpling  maturity  and  green  old  age. 
Hence  a  nation's  households  embosom  a  na- 
tion's destiny. 

When  we  look  at  Rome  in  the  high  and 
palmy  days  of  her  prosperity,  we  find  that 
although  her  households  were  never  to  be 
compared  with  a   Christian  home,  or  her 


wives  and  mothers  with  Christian  matrons, 
yet  she  possessed  many  such  wives  as  Lu- 
cretia,  and  many  such  mothers  as  Cornelia. 
But  at  the  period  under  discussion  corruption 
the  most  loathsome  and  festering  had  reach- 
ed the  households  of  Rome,  and  poisoned  so- 
ciety at  its  very  fountain.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  that  of  all  the  touching  and  beautiful 
pictures  given  us,  in  the  undying  literature 
of  this  period,  there  occur  so  few  delinea- 
tions of  the  domestic  affections ;  so  few  re- 
cognitions of  anything  like  a  home;  so  few 
of  those  artless  touches  of  deep  and  thrilling 
emotion  that  cause  the  eye  to  glisten,  and 
the  heart  to  swell  over  pages  of  a  Burns,  a 
Wilson,  or  an  Irving.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  pages  of  Juvenal  and  Horace,  and  espe- 
cially of  Tacitus,  we  have  some  pictures  of 
Roman  homes,  sketched  in  colors  so  ghastly 
and  horrible,  that  the  pencil  seems  dipped 
in  the  lurid  flames  of  the  pit.  Licentious- 
ness, jealousy,  discord  and  hate;  plots  of 
husband  against  wife,  and  wife  against  hus- 
band; mothers  sacrificing  their  own  chil- 
dren, to  their  shameless  and  horrible  lusts ; 
divorces  succeeding  divorces  with  disgusting 
frequency ;  and  in  default  of  these  the  dag- 
ger or  the  poisoned  bowl,  made  the  ready 
pander  to  brutal  appetites ;  murder,  perjury, 
suicide,  robbery  and  incest;  these  are  the 
elements  composing  these  horrible  pictures. 
In  the  later  days  of  the  empire,  marriage  was 
deemed  a  degrading  yoke,  and  children  a 
curse ;  the  wife  was  a  mere  slave,  and  learn- 
ing, and  culivation  of  mind  deemed  only 
proper  for  the  courtezan.  Hence  there  was 
needed,  that  effeminacy  should  not  lead  to 
utter  extinction,  some  agency  that  would 
purify  the  domestic  relations;  cause  husband 
and  wife,  and  parent  and  child,  to  regard 
each  other  with  suitable  affection ;  and  lift 
the  wife,  <he  mother,  the  sister  and  the 
daughter  to  their  proper  position,  as  the 
golden  links  that  sweetly  and  softly  bind  into 
one  the  jarring  elements  of  society.  Such 
an  agency  was  Christianity,  the  only  religion 
on  earth  that  raises  woman  to  her  proper  po- 
sition, and  thus  creates  a  home. 

Another  serious  defect  was  the  gradual 
decrease  of  a  hardy,  robust,  industrious  mid- 
dle class  in  Roman  society,  having  an  inter- 
est in  maintaining  her  institutions  in  peace, 
and  defending  them  in  war.    The  import- 
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ance  of  such  a  class  in  every  government, 
is  too  manifest  to  require  a  moment's  re- 
mark. No  good  government  can  exist  with- 
out it.  It  is  true  we  do  not  find  in  any  an- 
cient government,  a  body  of  men  correspond- 
ing to  the  vast  middle  class  of  modern  so- 
ciety, the  mighty  tiers  etatt  who  are  now  the 
real  rulers  of  the  world.  But  in  ancient 
Rome  we  find  perhaps  a  nearer  approach  to 
this  class,  than  we  do  in  any  other  commu- 
nity, except  ihe  Hebrew  commonwealth  un- 
der the  judges  and  early  kings.  The  hardy 
yeomanry  of  Latium,  whose  nerves  and  mus- 
cles were  strung  by  agricultural  toil,  manly 
exercise  and  virtuous  habits,  were  thus  fitted 
to  put  on  the  massive  armor  of  the  legionary, 
and  go  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
But  when  in  the  third  and  fourth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  fierce  barbaric  hordes 
came  down  like  the  vulture  on  his  prey,  we 
look  in  vain  for  this  class.  They  are  extinct. 
vThe  rich  fields  thst  once  stretched  along  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  are  deserted  and  bar- 
ren, and  the  place  that  their  hardy  cultiva- 
tors once  occupied  in  the  armies  filled  by  the 
rude  Dacian,  the  fierce  Hun,  and  the  bar- 
baric Goth.  Hence  when  these  hired  de- 
fenders chose  to  grasp  the  rich  prize  they 
had  hitherto  protected,  there  was  no  force 
adequate  to  resist  them.  What  then  pro- 
duced this  strange  and  fatal  destruction  of  so 
important  3  crass  of  men,  and  thus  tbe  de- 
struction of  the  empire  ?  We  find  all  the 
causes  at  work  during  the  Augustan  age. 

The  first  was  the  gratuitous  distribution  by 
the  government  to  the  people,  first,  of  grain, 
then,  of  bread,  and  finally,  of  every  necessary 
of  life.  These  staples  of  subsistence  were 
drawn  from  the  rich  and  conquered  provinces 
of  Egypt,  Lybia  and  Sicily,  which  by  reason 
of  their  superior  advantages  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, were  able  to  undersell  the  Italian  agri- 
culturists, and  thus  drive  them  from  the  mar- 
ket. Discouraging  native  agriculture,  and 
paying  a  premium  to  idleness,  by  this  gratui- 
tous distribution,  we  find  that  at  this  very 
period,  Cicero  testifies  that  not  more  than 
2000  citizens,  out  of  the  vast  population  of 
Rome,  possessed  the  means  of  independent 
subsistence.  Hence  the  race  of  agricultu- 
rists gradually  withdrew  from  this  unequal 
and  bootless  contest,  and  forsaking  their 
fields,  became  lost  in  the  needy  crowd  of 


hungry  retainers  in  the  city.  As  the  barba- 
rians began  to  make  their  pillaging  incur- 
sions, the  frontier  districts  became  insecure, 
and  were  therefore  gradually  abandoned* 
But  by  the  absurd  municipal  regulations  of 
Rome,  the  amount  of  tax  levied  on  these  pro- 
vinces remained  precisely  what  it  was  when 
tbey  were  populous  and  flourishing.  Hence 
as  the  population  decreased,  and  the  rewards 
of  labor  diminished,  while  the  tax  required 
from  each  province  remained  the  same,  it 
soon  required  all  the  labor  of  the  husband- 
man to  meet  the  enormous  and  increasing 
burden  of  taxation  that  fell  to  his  share. 
This  insane  policy  tended  to  depopulate  en- 
tirely the  agricultural  districts,  and  destroy 
their  hardy,  rural,  industrial  population  on 
which  the  state  had  once  so  much  depended. 

Another  cause  df  the  disappearance  of  this 
middle  class  of  society,  was  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  slave  population.  By  reason 
of  the  numerous  captives  taken  in  war,  and 
the  natural  increase  of  the  slaves,  they  at 
last  numbered  from  50  to  60,000,000  of  souls, 
and  single  families  in  Rome  possessed  from 
20  to  30,000.  Labor  thus  became  cheap  and 
degrading,  and  the  laboring  class  of  freemen 
gradually  disappeared.  An  enormous  drain 
was  made  on  the  resources  of  the  republic, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  slave  population, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  cruel  treatment, 
a  hardy  and  powerful  race  was  created  bur- 
densome to  the  commonwealth,  yet  bitterly 
hostile  to  its  interests.  The  natural  result  of 
this  process  was  seen  in  the  invasion  of 
Rome  by  Alaric,  when  40,000  slaves  joined 
him  in  a  body,  and  became  his  most  desper- 
ate and  ferocious  soldiers. 

There  was  therefore  needed  an  agency 
that  would  remove  these  monstrous  inequal- 
ities of  society,  and  give  to  honest  labor  its 
proper  dignity,  and  that  agency  was  found 
alone  in  the  religion  that  declared,  "  be  that 
will  not  work  shall  not  eat." 

The  last  serious  defect  t£at  we  notice,  is 
the  want  of  any  proper  feelings  of  common 
humanity.  The  very  etymology  of  the  word 
humanity,  suggests  the  social  and  political 
importance  of  the  feelings  included  in  the 
term.  A  nation  that  lacks  these  feelings, 
not  only  falls  short  of  the  proper  standard  of 
civilization,  but  ultimately  procures  its  own 
destruction  by  one  of  the  inevitable  laws  of 
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providence.  It  is  true  a  Roman  audience 
could  rise  up  in  admiration  of  that  noble  ex- 
pression of  human  brotherhood  "homo  sum, 
dnil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto"  but  it  is 
also  true,  that  this  same  audience,  perhaps, 
could  tht  next  hour  raise  a  shout  of  equal 
applause  over  the  shrieking  victim,  writhing 
ia  the  jaws  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  bleeding 
form  of  the  dying  gladiator.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  wretched  combatants  were  some- 
times brought  forward  at  a  single  gladiatorial 
show,  to  glut  that  savage  and  cowardly  thirst 
for  mangling  and  blood,  that  only  grew  with  its 
gratification.  When  to  this  we  add  the  bru- 
tal treatment  received  by  the  sickly  infant ; 
the  decrepit  parent;  the  hapless  victim  of 
disease  and  accident ;  the  wounded  soldier ; 
the  captive  foe  and  the  miserable  slave ;  we 
see  a  savage  ferocity  that  provoked  the  ven- 
geance of  both  God  and  man,  and  that  it 
might  not  work  the  utter  ruin  of  the  society 
that  harbored  it,  required  for  its  cure  a  reli- 
gion that  delighted  not  in  blood ;  whose  spi- 
rit was  love,  and  whose  model  him  that  cried, 
"  Father  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

We  see  from  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  de- 
fects of  Roman  civilization,  there  was  am- 
ple scope  for  the  exertion  of  the  peculiar 
influences  of  Christianity ;  that  the  very  cau- 
ses that  produced  the  downfall  of  this  mighty 
power,  were  directly  antagonistic  to  the 
whole  spirit  and  temper  of  Christianity ;  and 
that  hence  if  it  exerted  any  influence  at  all 
on  society,  that  influence  must  be  adverse  to 
these  causes  of  ruin,  and  therefore  conserva- 
tive and  salutary.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
anything  short  of  a  miracle  to  arrest  the 
downfall  of  the  existing  form  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  had  passed  from  the  budding 
vigor  of  its  wolf-nursed  youth,  through  the 
crowned  and  imperial  strength  of  an  iron 
maturity,  to  the  driveling  dotage  of  an  effete 
and  corrupt  old  age.  Christianity  might  re- 
tard its  dissolution,  but  possessed  no  Medean 
charm,  or  elixir  of  immortality  to  bring  the 
vigor  of  youth  back  to  its  tottering  frame. 
The  doom  of  destiny  was  upon  it,  and  it  must 
go  down  to  the  grave. 

Now,  in  looking  at  these  causes  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  Roman  empire,  we  put  it  to  any 
candid  mind  whether  the  tendency  of  Chris- 
tianity was  not  to  arrest  this  decay  rather 


than  hasten  it ;  and  to  any  candid  scholar, 
whether  it  did  not  in  fact  arrest  it,  and  be- 
come a  phepnix  principle  in  this  consuming 
body,  gathering  all  of  vitality  and  endurance 
that  was  left  in  the  perishing  frame,  and  ari- 
sing at  length  from  the  ashes  of  its  pyre,  in 
the  new  and  majestic  form  of  modern  civili- 
zation in  Europe  and  America.  If  this  be 
true,  as  the  pages  of  Guizot,  Stephen,  Taylor 
and  other  writers  of  unchallenged  ability, 
clearly  demonstrate,  how  malignant  was  the 
stab  that  the  Joab  hand  of  the  polished  Gib- 
bon sought  to  plant  in  the  heart  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ.  T.  V.  M. 


MY  PLANET. 

My  lieart!  my  heart!  take  all  my  heart — all,  all, 
O  glorious  plunet  from  the  Eastern  home. 
Of  light— O  dazzling  splendor  ri?e  and  come, 

Ri«e  and  Hail  pIowIv  upward  nt  ray  call ! 

Suil  nlowly  forth  !  thy  Chaldean  wait*  for  thee, 
Sort  grandly  out  i  A  true  heart  dark  and  cold, 
With  watching  wait*  to  see  thy  glory  rolled 

Through  the  great  heaven— a  light,  a  mystery  f 

A  light,  a  mystery  !  a  new  found  world, 
Radiant  with  youth,  a  fountain  of  delight ! 
Come  golden  planet*  rise  up  on  my  height, 

Rise  in  the  East  with  cloud  bun  nor*  unfurled, 

Or  in  the  WrM— a  new,  more  glorious  day ; 

Long  dreamed  off  magical,  like  bright  Cathay  I 


PASSAGES  FOR  A  SENTIMENTALIST. 

BY  T.  N. 

—How  refining — how  elevating — how  sub- 
duing are  the  influences  of  night !  The  ex- 
ternal circumstances  that  may  have  had 
power  to  fret  the  spirit  all  the  day,  till  it  was 
ready  to  succumb  under  their  dull  weight, 
lose  their  importance  with  the  twilight,  and 
dwindle  down  to  an  insignificant  pettiness 
that  makes  us  wonder  at  our  own  weakness 
in  having  suffered  ourselves  to  be  so  over- 
borne by  them.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
outer  life  relaxes  its  hold  upon  us,  does  the 
inner  assert  its  superiority,  and  invite  all  the 
pensive  memories  which  the  glare  and  noise 
of  the  busy  day  had  scared  away,  to  come 
forth  like  fairies  from  their  hidiug-places, 
and  hold  undisturbed  revel  under  the  quiet 
eye  of  night. 
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Shakspeare's  Jessica  was 

— "  never  merry  when  she  heard  iweet  manic,'* — 

an<^  as  little  disposed  to  be  so  is  the  spirit 
most  susceptible  of  the  etherealizing  influ- 
ences of  nature  in  the  tenderest  and  holiest 
of  all  her  moods.  Day  with  its  brightness, 
its  positiveness,  its  actuality,  belongs  so  to 
our  common  life — is  so  associated  with  the 
material  part  of  our  being,  that  we  shrink 
from  baring  to  its  unsympathizing  eye,  all 
that  world  of  thought  and  emotion  in  which 
we  most  truly  live,  and  which,  like  the  stars , 
above  us,  its  overpowering  light  wholly  con- 
ceals. But  the  vagueness  which  has  a  very 
"  beauty  in  its  doubt" — the  silence — the  ! 
half  melancholy — the  appealing  tenderness 
of  the  night,  all  find  answering  vibrations  iiv 
"  the  solemn— beating  heart." 

Whatever  faith  Agatha  B — ,  might  here- 
tofore have  had,  in  the  reality  and  sweet- 
ness of  tIJs  mystic  sympathy,  it  did  not' 
seem  ^u  cient  for  her  now,  as  she  lay  in  a' 
sort  ot  mournful  abandonment,  upon  the  low 
window-seat,  flooded  round  with  a  radiant 
light,  whose  spiritualizing  presence  made 
still  more  delicate  the  brow  on  which  it 
shone.  There  were  no  tears  in  the  eyes  that 
were  turned  so  fixedly  toward  the  still  sky ; 
tears  are  but  the  expression  of  ordinary  sor- 
row,— and  it  was  not  mere  ordinary  sor- 
row that  was  glazing  their  usually  serene 
depths.  There  was  a  rigidness  of  compres- 
sion too,  about  the  sweet,  flexible  mouth, 
that  better  told  of  some  inward  struggle, 
than  any  audible  language  the  lips  could  have 
employed, — and  a  pathos  in  the  whole  atti- 
tude that  far  transcended  the  pleasing  sad- 
ness of  the  gentle  Jessica. 

Yet  that  summer  night  folded  its  wings 
over  no  home  moi  e  tranquil,  more  beautiful, 
or  more  richly  endowed  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  happiness  than  Agatha's.  Here 
were  the  most  loving  of  parents — the  most 
caressing  of  brothers, — light-hearted  and 
merry-voiced  children :  here  was  all  that 
could  minister  to  the  most  cultivated  and  re- 
fined tastes, — books  and  pictures,  organ  tones 
within  doors — bird-music  without ;  trees  and 
flowers, — winding  walks — plashing  waters — 
all  within  an  azure  frame  of  girdling  hills ; — 
a  very  environment  of  such  beautiful  home- 
life,  as  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  any  disqui- 


eting element.  Yet  how  little  have  outward 
circumstances  really  to  do  with  our  inward 
tranquillity  !  How  often  does  the  spirit,  sur- 
rounded by  the  external  blaze  of  prosperity 

"  Benighted  walk  under  the  mid-day  sun!" 

How  falsely  does  the  seen — the  tangible,  the 
spoken,  interpret  the  unseen,  the  intangible, 
the  unuttered ! 

But  amid  the  loveliness  of  these  visible 
scenes,  Agatha  had  not  lived  an  ingrate. 
Her  quick,  sensitive  nature  had  not  skimmed 
the  surface  of  the  pleasant  life  about  her  with 
mere  child-like  delight :  she  had  capacities 
that  rgrasped  far  more  than  this.  Where 
others  saw  only  flowers, — she  found  honey  : 
where  common  eyes  beheld  nothing  more 
than  the  evenly  flow  of  the  waters  of  affec- 
tion,— she  discerned  a  Pactolus,  in  whose 
depths  she  had  skill  to  discover  grains  of 
gold :  where  the  ordinary  gaze  was  conscious 
only  of  soft  skies  and  fair  landscapes, — she 
recognized  the  living,  throbbing  soul  of  Na- 
ture, and  learned  from  her  own  experience 
that 

M  ihe  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her." 

And  so  had  passed  her  simple  life-drama, 
without  a  thought  of  monotony,  or  a  shade 
of  weariness,  till  another  actor  had  stepped 
in  among  her  dramatis  personal.  Not  till  then 
had  she  conceived  that  the  drama  needed  a 
hero  to  add  to  its  completeness. 

She  had  felt  before  no  want :  her  over- 
running cup  did  not,  apparently,  lack  any 
ingredient  that  could  render  its  contents 
sweeter  or  more  refreshing.  But  now — now 
that  the  golden  goblet  of  intoxicating  love 
had  touched  her  lips,  she  wondered  within 
herself  that  she  had  never  hitherto  been 
haunted  with  pining  thirst.  A  new,  strange 
atmosphere  was  around  her, — an  atmosphere 
through  whose  rarefied  and  intensifying  me- 
dium, everything  looked  brighter  and  more 
beautiful  than  of  old.  All  who  approached 
her,  had  the  advantage  of  this  transfiguring 
light  which  for  a  time  clothed  all  equally 
with  an  unnatural  glory.  The  former  quiet, 
placid  serenity  was  gone ;  and  in  its  place 
there  was  an  elevation  of  spirit, — a  loftiness 
of  look, — an  intonation  of  voice,  that  made 
her  words,  even  when  she  spoke  on  trivial 
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■    subjects,  eloquent— and  her  smile  that  used 
only  to  be  soft  and  sweet, — radiant. 

More  especially  was  this  the  case,  when 
they  two— the  youth  and  the  maiden — stood 
under  the  starlight  together,  while  he  with 
his  kindling  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face,  loved 
with  fond  provocatives  to  tempt  her  to  pour 
forth  what  sometimes  almost  seemed  to  him 
the  inspirations  of  a  Pythoness.  With  what 
a  trail  of  light  his  future  would  brighten  be- 
1  fore  hi  m  while  her  uplifted  finger  would  track 
it  out,  as  if  on  a  scroll  as  broad  and  unblot- 
ted  as  that  shining  sky,  her  heart  would  map 
his  destiny  !  His  tempestuous  and  fiery  na- 
ture grew  calm  and  quiet  under  her  mystical 
influence, — the  covert  selfishness,  which  had 
not  yet  been  divined,  shrank  back  ashamed, 
and  he  rarely  turned  from  her  side  without 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  been  "  enter- 
taining an  angel  unawares,1'  or  pressed  his 
lips  to  her  forehead,  without  feeling  that  there 
was  purity  in  the  touch. 

— And  yet — yet  there  came  a  time — 
strange  that  it  should  have  been  so ! — when 
waters  of  bitterness  flowed  between  those 
two  hearts.  It  was  but  a  drop  at  first — the 
overgush  of  an  impatient  and  imperious  na- 
ture,—but  it  deeply  wounded  the  sensitive 
pride  of  that  most  womanly  heart.  Love 
had  not  wrought  upon  Agatha's  character 
the  effect  it  has  on  many.  Instead  of  ren- 
dering it  only  plastic  and  soft,  it  had  strength- 
ened, elevated,  ennobled  her  entire  being, 
and  quickened  it  to  an  intensity  that  had 
often  in  it  a  quality  less  nearly  allied  to  plea- 
sure than  to  pain. 

And  so  the  scarcely  perceptible  breach 
widened,  until  before  either  knew  what  havoc 
they  were  making,  a  gulf  flowed  between 
them,  which  after  protestations  might  not 
bridge, — a  dead  sea,  on  whose  borders  all 
the  flowers  of  affection  withered  to  ashes — 
beneath  whose  acrid  depths,  the  airy  fabrics 
of  the  future  were  buried,  and  over  whose 
sullen  surface  the  wings  of  hope  might  not 
be  spread. 

The  vow  was  broken, — that  vow  uttered 
with  such  trembling  earnestness  by  the  lips 
of  both — was  hastily,  rudely  broken,  and 
•  they  parted  not  to  meet  again  as  they  had 
been  used  to  meet.  How  truly  does  Goethe 
say,  that  "  in  passionate  moments  we  reckon 
as  trivial,  all  that  is  about  us*— all  that  be- 


longs to  us!11  But  when  the  thunder-cloud 
of  passion  has  swept  past,  then  only  can  we 
be  sensible  of  the  wreck  and  devastation  that 
are  left  behind  it. 

Most  bitterly  did  Agatha  feel  this,  as  5he 
sat  where  we  found  her,  in  the  window-seat 
of  her  silent  chamber.  That  rarefied  air  which 
she  had  been  breathing,  was  suddenly  with- 
drawn, and  she  sank  into  a  region  that  seemed 
too  oppressive  to  allow  her  a  free  breath.  Self- 
reproach  had  not  dared  to  whisper  any  taunts ; 
there  could  not  be  room  for  self-accusation  ; 
and  love,  which  had  been  frightened  from  her 
heart,  like  a  bird  from  its  disturbed  nest,  had 
not  yet  found  courage  to  wander  back  again. 

"  I  will  conquer  !"  she  said  to  herself,  as 
she  raised  her  drooping  head,  and  clasped 
her  hands  more  tightly  together;  "I  will — 
I  must  conquer  !  The  peace  pf  all  my  fu- 
ture depends  upon  this  self-government :  I 
will  free  myself  from  the  fetters  that  still 
cling  about  me.  They  are  broken, — I  know 
they  are  broken  ;  but  I  must  be  rid  of  every 
link,  or  their  clank  will  deafen  me  to  all 
pleasant  sounds,  and  their  rust  will  eat  into 
my  very  soul !  My  high,  woman's  pride 
shall  not  fail  me,  now  that  I  am  called  to 
test  it :  I  will  be  strong  in  it.  I  will  curb 
my  truant  thoughts ;  the  too  powerful  influ- 
ence of  that  one  name  shall  be  resisted,  until 
I  can  hear  it  without  my  blood  quickening, 
or  my  cheek  growing  pale.  I  may,  perhaps, 
find  zest  in  ordinary  things  again :  I  will  try  ; 
I  will  go  back  to  the  quieter,  safer  happiness 
I  was  so  content  with,  before  I  learned  this 
last,  passionate  lesson :  yes  !  my  resolution 
is  inflexible !" 

As  if  to  make  her  determination  more 
binding  upon  herself,  she  took  a  pencil  from 
the  table,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
wrote  with  a  nervous  and  rapid  hand  on  the 
open  pages  of  a  port-folio  that  lay  on  the  seat 
beside  her: — 

1  used  to  think  it  strange 
That  frngrnnt  memorieH  should  ho  left  to  float 
Down  the  dark  current  of  forget  fulness. 
Oft  in  my  aimless,  summer  wandering*, 
In  very  wantonness,  I've  plucked  the  flowers 
That  fringed  Bouie  brook's  green  marge,  and  tossed  them 

in, 
To  watch  how  voyagers  so  frail  and  fair 
Would  stem  the  ripples.    When  at  last  they  saok, 
I've  likened  them  to  sweet  remembrances 
That  blossom  round  the  heart,  which  time  and  chuflce 
Tear  away  rudely,  thus  to  fling  thorn  out 
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Upon  oblivion's  waters;  and  I've  thought 
How  sad  it  were  to  crush  what  once  we  cherished. 
All  memories  then  were  pleasant, — and  I  blest 
With  childlike  thanks  the  God  who  gave  them  me, 
Nor  made  me  like  the  feathered  wanderers 
Tt&t  wot  not  of  the  flight  of  yesterday. 

At  such  an  hour  it  had  been  hard  to  tench 
The  heart  that  never  yet  hud  learned  to  shrink 
From  any  retrospection,  the  belief 
That  dull  forget  fulness  could  ever  be 
Longed,  prayed  for,  so  beseechingly  ns  now! 
But  time  appoints  the  lesson,  and  the  child 
Unlearning  all  the  truant  fancying?, 
So  easy  to  be  conned, — must  bend  herself 
With  woman's  patience  to  the  stern-set  tusk, — 
Must  win  the  mastery  of  her  rebel  heart, 
And  teach  it  calmly,  proudly  to  forget! 

Within  the  chamber  of  my  imagery, 
I  reared  a  shrine,  and  hung  a  picture  there ; 
And  like  a  prostrate  devotee,  my  soul 
Did  bow  itself  before  it.     But  the  shrine 
Hath  lost  its  olden  glory,  and  the  brow 
Mow  wears  uo  saint-like  halo. 

Let  me  then 
Tarn  from  this  sweet  idolatry,  and  draw 
The  curtain  of  indifference  across 
The  worshipp'd  face,  that  it  disturb  me  not 
With  haunting cyes_that  watch  me  evermore! 


Agatha  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow  that 
night,  and  closed  her  tearless  eyes  with  a 
feeling  of  calm,  quiet  triumph  in  the  con- 
viction that  her  woman's  heart  was  ready  to 
bow  before  her  woman's  judgment.  But  there 
were  too  many  lightning  gleams  of  passion 
flashing  to  and  fro,  to  let  her  sleep,  notwith- 
standing the  underlying  sense  of  self-con- 
quest. 

As  she  lay  there  in  perfect  stillness,  with 
the  moonlight  falling  purely  upon  her  mo- 
tionless face,  and  her  hands  folded  across 
her  bosom,  she  seemed  as  unconscious  of 
suffering  as  any  marble  saint  in  the  niche  of 
some  old  cathedral.  The  spirit  had  not,  ap- 
parently, taken  the  body  into  its  full  confi- 
dence, but  was  trying  to  win  the  victory 
without  either  its  sympathy  or  aid. 

Yet  as  the  hours  dropped  one  by  one  down 
the  depths  of  night,  the  poor  heart — "  so  for- 
lornly brave" — began  to  cower  before  its 
own  resolve.  The  strength  to  be  derived 
from  the  pride  of  conquest, — seemed  but 
weak  consolation ;  and  there  were  many  and 
earnest  questionings  with  herself  as  to  truer 
and  more  unfailing  sources  of  support.  She 
turned  with  an  undefined  feeling  of  self-re- 


proach to  the  gentle  affections  of  home. 
They  had  satisfied  her  once ; — must  not  her 
pure  tastes  have  undergone  some  vitiating 
process  if  they  should  prove  insipid  to  her 
now  ?  She  would  put  from  her  lips  this  cup 
that  had  proved  too  bewildering,  too  thrilling, 
that  had  filled  her  veins  with  fire,  and  go 
back  again  to  those  cool  waters  that  would 
invigorate  without  leaving  any  lassitude  be- 
hind. 

— She  would  sit  beside  her  father  in  his 
study,  as  she  used  to  do,  and  seek  delight 
again  in  the  authors  it  pleased  him  to  see  her 
love.  She  thought  of  the  hoarded  wealth  of 
past  generations  shut  up  in  those  long  lines 
of  books, — wealth  that  had  sufficed  for  the 
anchorite  in  his  renunciation  of  all  life's 
sweet  humanities  ;  for  the  cloistered  monk  of 
other  ages  in  his  abnegation  of  the  world  ; 
for  the  exile  in  his  heart-hunger  after  home 
and  country ;  for  the  poet  in  the  midst  of  his 
disappointment,  and  un appreciation,  and  neg- 
lect ;  for  the  sorrowful  in  all  the  variedness 
of  their  countless  desolations !  Blessed — 
thrice  blessed  books — to  be  able  to  atone  for 
the  absence  of  so  much — to  be  able  to  alle- 
viate such  woes  !  Yes !  her  father  should 
lay  his  dear  hand  caressingly  on  her  head, 
and  approve  the  scholarly  taste  that  should 
seek  for  more  substantial  mental  food  than 
contents  too  many  of  her  sex. 

— And  he*  mother !  What  tenderer,  more 
pleading  outlet  for  this  turned-back  torrent 
that  was  so  ready  to  desolate  all  the  garden 
of  her  heart  with  its  sudden  overflow  ?  Weigh 
her  love  against  his !  Why  the  bare  thought 
of  such  admeasurement  made  her  feel  strong ! 

— She  would  watch  with  more  devoted- 
ness  the  changes  of  that  face  which  suf- 
ering  often  made  pale : — had  she  not 
sometimes  forgotten  to  do  so,  in  the  selfish- 
ness of  her  fatal  bewilderment  ?  Well,  she 
would  make  a  thousand  atonements ;  she 
would  give  herself,  with  a  nun-like  consid- 
eration to  this  pure  service — a  service  in 
which  she  was  sure  there  could  be  no  dis- 
appointment. 

— The  dear,  noisy  children  too  ! — how 
fresh  their  affection  would  seem  to  her  now  ! 
how  unselfish,  how  unworldly,  how  healthful 
their  love  !  Ah  !  why  should  her  heart  ache 
over  its  poverty,  when  on  recounting  its 
ways  and  means,  it  proved  to  be  so  rich  ? 
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The  flickering  moonbeams,  broken  and 
checkered  by  the  stirred  willow  bough  that 
drooped  near  the  window,  had  slid  over 
Agatha's  face,  and  left  it  now  hidden  in  sha- 
dow. Even  so  had  broken  light  passed 
acroas  her  spirit, — sometimes  still  for  a  mo- 
meat;  sometimes  gently  wavering — then 
trembling  under  a  sudden  breath  of  uprising 
passion — then  all  lost  in  shade.  And  with 
the  shadow  on  her  face,  she  mused  on  : — 

—Should  she  be  happy  merely  in  the  be- 
stowal of  happiness  on  others  ?  Was  she 
not  striving  to  play  off  a  deception  upon  her- 
self? She  had  already  all  they  could  give  : 
would  not  they  only  be  the  richer, — she  the 
poorer  ?  She  would  be  better,  she  knew,  for 
this  bounty,  but  it  could  not  satisfy  up  to  the 
point  of  completeness.  "  The  cry  of  the 
human"  was  not  thus  to  be  silenced ; — how 
then  could  the  cry  of  the  immortal  be,  which 
not  the  love  of  these,  nor  any  one,  nor  all  of 
God's  creatures,  ts  ever  able  wholly  to  stifle  ? 
It  was  but  the  vain  attempt 

"To  satisfy  the  ocean  with  a  drop*" 

Thus  she  reasoned :  and  then  when  every 
avenue  seemed  closed  that  had  promised  to 
conduct  her  to  permanent  peace,  did  she 
gather  up  the  alabaster-box  of  precious  af- 
fections which  she  had  been  wasting  on  an 
earthly  idol,  and  pour  them  out  unstintingly 
with  her  mingled  tears,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Divine  and  compassionate  One.  He  did  not 
turn  away  the  offering,  but  accepted  it,  and 
bade  the  offerer  arise  from  the  lowliness  of 
her  sorrow,  strengthened  and  comforted* 


Days  came  and  went,  and  with  steady  and 
unrelenting  purpose  did  Agatha  walk  on  in 
the  path  she  had  marked  out  for  herself ;  one 
while  with  a  buoyant  and  quickened  step  as 
the  way  seemed  to  grow  less  rough ;  then 
more  lingeringly — and  sometimes  even  wea- 
riedly  and  sad.  In  her  stronger  moods  she 
could  pity,  with  a  feeling  as  nearly  border- 
ing on  contempt  as  her  gentle  nature  could 
entertain,  the  tame  spirit  that  could  suffer 
itself  to  be  paralyzed  by  such  a  blow  as  she 
had  received.  She  could  smile  at  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Leucatean  Rock,  and  was  impa- 
tient of  the  weakness  of  a  Sappho,  an  Ophe- 
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lia,  or  a  Corinne.  She  could  sympathize 
with  the  last  when  she  said :  "Le  talent  de- 
vait  etre  une  ressource.  Quand  le  Dominiquin 
fut  inferme^daas  un  couvent,  41  peignit  des 
tableaux  superbes  sur  les  murs  de  sa  prison, 
et  laissa  des  chefs-d'oeuvre  pour  traces  de 
son  sejour :  mais  il  souffrait  par  les  circons- 
tances  exterieures :  le  mal  n'etait  pas  dans 
I'&me  ;"  but  she  would  not  add  with  her — 
"  quand  il  est  /a,  Hen  n'est  possible"  The 
supporting  principle  of  pride,  even  if  re- 
ligion had  not  lent  its  aid,  buoyed  her 
above  any  compliance  with  such  a  sentiment 
as  this.  "  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth,"  and  at  times  she  had  a  faith  in 
herself  that  could  "  have  removed  moun- 
tains/' 

But  this  was  only  one  of  the  phases  of  her 
many-sided  inner  life.  There  came  mo- 
ments across  her  often  and  often,  when 

"Tears  from  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair 
Rose  in  her  heart  and  gathered  to  her  eye, 
In  thinking  of  the  days  that  were  no  mere." 

Yet  experience  taught  her  how  worse  than 
idle — how  subversive  of  the  strength  she 
coveted,  were  such  indulgences;  and  from 
the  very  midst  of  them  she  would  wrest  her- 
self away  to  plunge  into  such  studies,  or  oc- 
cupations, or  amusements  as  might  beguile 
her  into  self-forgetfulness.  Even  the  details 
of  what  England's  greatest  poet  considered 
enough  to  content  every  true  woman's  am- 
bition—" household  good"— were  welcomed 
as  correctives  of  morbid  thought ;  and  these 
she  invested  with  a  dignity  and  beauty  which 
it  had  not  seemed  possible  such  common- 
place things  could  wear.  Better  she  should 
study  till  her  eyes  were  dim — better  she 
should  assume  the  self-imposed  burden  of 
daily  recurring  cares,  even  were  their  as- 
pect most  uninviting — better  this,  than  that 
she  should  let  the  one  memory,  like  an  unre- 
lenting Nemesis,  track  her  into  less  secure 
hiding-places. 


One  autumn  evening  found  Agatha  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  assembled  at  the  home  of 
a  distant  friend.  She  was  standing  hemmed 
in  by  a  group  of  merry  talkers,  when  an  ac- 
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quaintance  beside  her  turned  suddenly  with 
extended  hand,  and  an  exclamation  of  re- 
cognition toward  some  one  advancing  be- 
hind her.  She  looked  carelessly  round  to 
see  who  it  might  be — and  the  face  she  met 
made  her  white  lids  drop  over  her  eyes  as  if 
she  had  been  blinded  by  the  gaze,  and  her 
cheek,  never  very  bright,  fade  to  a  snowy 
paleness.  Her  heart  seemed  to  shut  its 
valves  spasmodically  upon  the  tide  of  life 
within  it,  and  all  her  pulses  stood  still. 

But  there  was  no  etcape  from  the  inevita- 
ble meeting,  and  the  necessity  for  compo- 
sure she  esteemed  absolute  ;  so  she  ,  leaned 
for  support  against  the  pedestal  of  a  marble 
Psyche  near  her,  and  summoned  to  her  aid 
that  sovereign  will  of  which  she  had  so  many 
times  boasted  to  herself.  Her  eyes  were 
still  bent  downwards,  and  as  there  was  no 
sign  of  recognition,  Mr.  L —  was  presented 
to  her  as  a  supposed  stranger.  With  un- 
lifted  lids  which  she  would  not  have  raised, 
even  could  she  have  done  so,  and  a  mien  of 
the  most  graceful  but  the  coldest  dignity,  and 
a  forehead  motionless  as  that  of  the  marble 
statue  above  her,  she  bowed  as  his  name  was 
mentioned  ;  while,  had  the  outward  and  vis- 
ible only  shadowed  forth  the  inward  and  un- 
seen, her  slight  figure,  under  the  sudden 
rush  of  old  and  long  pent-up  memories, 
would  have  bowed  before  him  with  all  the 
tenderness  and  abandonment  of  the  passion- 
ate Greek  in  the  presence  of  Phaon.  If  she 
had  looked  up,  she  would  have  met  an  ex- 
pression upon  that  too-fascinating  face,  whose 
irresistible  influence,  perhaps,  no  after  exer- 
cise of  her  woman's  logic  would  have  been 
able  to  combat.  But  she  did  not,  and  they 
each  bowed  in  mutual  silence. 

Agatha  felt  that  to  have  heard  her  name 
from  his  lips  again,  would  have  been  to  tax 
her  powers  beyond  the  point  of  present 
control;  and  fearful  of  incurring  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  single  word  with  him,  or  of  be- 
traying the  slightest  agitation,  she  took  the 
proffered  awn  of  a  friend  who  at  that  mo- 
ment came  to  her  side,  and  passed  out  with 
him  into  the  starlight. 

— That  night  there  were  many  painful  les- 
sons which  Agatha  had  thought  were  learned 
beyond  the  need  of  repetition,  all  to  begone 
over  again ;  and  gone  over  too,  with  such 
Blow   precision  as  would  be  employed    in 


teaching  a  frightened  child ;  for  the  startled 
heart  was  too  bewildered  for  a  time  to  give 
any  heed  to  the  calm,  deliberate  voice  o£" 
judgment.     She  seemed  to  feel  the  hand  she 
had  seen  that  evening  again,  folded  with  its 
old  claim  over  her  own ;  and  the  look  she 
had  but  for  an  instant  met,  was  trembling- 
once  more  above  her  soul ;  and  the  eloquent 
lips  were  murmuring  into  her  ear,   and  the 
flushing  cheek  leaned  in  unforbidden  touch, 
against  her  own.     But  the  memory  of  the 
irrevocable  past  returned,  and  her  strong- 
purpose  came  and  swept  its  wizard  wand 
over  the  scene  of  beautiful  and  tempting  Il- 
lusion,— and  she  was  again  alone  in  her  dis- 
enchantment.  Her  resolution  had  not  waver- 
ed :  no !  she  was  thankful  for  that ;  but  then 
was  she  to  fail  entirely  of  attaining  its  re- 
quirements ?     Was  she  strong  only  because 
she  had  not  been  tried  ?    And  the  life-prin- 
ciple of  her  love, — was  It  never  to  die  wholly 
away  ?     She  had  strenuously  denied  it  every 
sustenance,  but  it  had  not  yet  perished,  for 
even  now  it  was  ready  to  start  up  in  the  des- 
peration of  its  hunger,  and  seize   upon  a 
crumb  of  stolen  nourishment. 

— She  was  glad  she  had  not  heard  him 
speak :  the  sound  would  haVe  rung  through 
the  chambers  of  memory  so  mournfully,  that 
she  would  have  grown  wild  with  listening 
to  the  slumbering  echoes  which  it  would  have 
awakened.  Yet  when  she  thought  of  the 
weakness  implied  in  the  consolation  she  was 
offering  herself,  she  covered  her  faoe  with 
her  hands  and  bowed  down  her  bead  as  if 
ashamed* 

It  was  Agatha's  peculiarity  when  anything 
troubled  her,  to  soothe  herself  by  the  rhyth- 
mic flow  of  verse.  It  was  to  her  a  silent 
sort  of  music,  as  audible  to  the  inward  ear 
as  that  of  a  more  material  kind  to  the  outer. 
But  the  strain  had  discord  in  it  at  first,  for 
she  thrust  the  torn  leaf  into  the  rlame  of 
her  lamp,  with  the  thought,  as  she  watched 
it  burning,  that  at  a  fire  more  pitiless  than 
this,  her  reason  sat  by,  like  a  stern  judge, 
and  saw  her  condemned  affections  suffering 
martyrdom. 

She  wrote  again;  and  this  time  it  was 
calmly — quietly  : 

Ah,  foolish  heart ! — why  backward  gaze 
On  what  should  now  be  buried  Borrows  f 
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Turn  from  thaae  treacheroua  yesterdays, 
And  fix  thy  hopes  on  bright  to-morrows. 

The  worid  is  just  as  fair  a  one, 
As  when  thy  past  was  all  unclouded ; 

The  darkness  dwells  in  thee  alone— 
Thou  art  thyself  in  shadows  shrouded. 

Canst  thou  not  bid  this  gloom  depart  T 
Canst  thou  not  silence  memory's  wailing  ? 

What  is  thy  boasted  strength,  proud  heart, 
If  in  thy  need,  'tis  anarailing  T 

Because  the  thorn  has  left  a  wound 
That  Jong  will  fret  thee  ere  it  closes, 

Wilt  thou  pursue  life's  listless  round, 
Refusing  evermore  its  roles  f 

Forget  this  ence  wild  lore, — to  thee 
The  source  of  such  disturbing  sadness  \ 

Turn  homeward, — heavenward,— there  shall  ha 
The  springs  of  thy  serenest  gladness. 

The  wealth  of  mind, — the  charms  of  art 
Their  calm  delights  are  yet  re? ealing ; 

Flay  thou  not  then  the  inprate's  part, 
But  nerve  thyself  to  better  feeling. 

Let  duty  all  thy  aims  possess* — 
Her  mandate  still  thy  first  endeavor  | 

And  then,  my  heart,  thy  happiness 
Small  rest  secure  and  firm  forever! 


—There  Came  a  time  when  the  victory  over 
the  long  unquiet  spirit  was  proved  to  be  com- 
plete. A  letter  was  put  into  Agatha's  hands, 
and  it  needed  only  an  instant's  glance  to  tell 
the  discerning  eye  who  had  traced  the  su- 
perscription. But  she  did  not  grow  pale ; 
she  did  not  tremble ;  there  was  no  quicken- 
ing of  her  pulsations  beyond  their  evenly 
tranquillity.  She  uttered  the  name  of  the 
writer  audibly ;  but  there  was  no  spell  in  it 
now;  there  came  no  troubling  echoes  after : 
no  haze  gathered  over  her  clear  eyes ;  no 
clouds  obscured  their  unstirred  depths.  With 
a  placid  and  deliberate  movement,  she  took 
an  envelope  from  her  port-folio,  and  having 
sealed  up  the  unopened  letter  within  it,  she 
wrote  on  the  back,  with  an  untremulous  hand, 
the  name  that  had  been  blotted  from  the  page 
of  her  life ; — and  then  turned  again,  as  if 
forgetful  of  the  interruption,  to  the  book  she 
had  a  little  while  before  laid  down. 


"  Why  does  a  Mill  run  better  by  Night  than 
by  Day  ?» 

14  Truth  will  not  suffer  by  being  attacked ;  and  error 
should  at  all  time*,  in  every  place  and  by  every  body,  be 
assailed."— Metienger,  Dee.  18^3. 

The  falling  of  an  apple  suggested  to  New- 
ton a  train  of  thought,  which  resulted  in  his 
theory  of  gravitation,  and  an  explanation  of 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature : — the 
running  of  a  mill,  has  now  suggested  to  a 
later,  if  not  wiser  philosopher,  that  which  in 
his  own  mind  threatens  to  overthrow  much  of 
Newton's  theory,  and  far  exceeds  it  in  the 
variety  and  complexity  of  phenomena  which 
it  purports  to  explain.  Not  satisfied  with  ex* 
plaining  physical  phenomena,  he  boldly  laun- 
ches into  the  field  of  psychology,  and  un- 
folds to  us  the  mysteries  of  sleep.  Now  I 
confess  that  great  things  grow  out  of  small 
ones,  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  my  mind  that 
such  important  truths  slumbered  under  the 
monotonous  grating  of  a  mill. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  author  invites 
attack,  and  I  shall  attack  him  fearlessly  in 
the  centre,  for  I  cannot  hope  to  outflank  an 
army  which  seems  to  encompass  earth,  air, 
and  sea. 

Admitting  then  the  fact,  (which  might  be 
doubted  from  the  evidence  produced — the 
observation  of  a  few  millers,)  that  a  mill  will 
run  better  at  night  than  day,  let  us  examine 
the  theory  upon  which  he  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  it. 

The  cause  assigned  is—"  that  the  atmos- 
phere is  lighter  by  night  than  by  day,  and 
that  consequently  the  diminished  pressure 
upon  the  water  allows  it  to  rise  higher  and 
run  more  rapidly." 

Before  we  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
evidence  brought  forward  to  prove  the  "  at- 
mosphere lighter  by  night,  than  by  day,"  let 
us  see  if  it  would  account  for  the  "better 
running"  of  the  mill  if  proven.  The  mo- 
mentum, or  motive  force  of  a  column  of  wa- 
ter— ceteris  paribus — rdependsupon  its  height, 
and  the  force,  and  consequently  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  mill-stone  is  turned,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  height  of  the  column  of  wa- 
ter represented  by  the  depth  of  the  pond. 

But  "  L."  in  making  his  calculations  upon 
this  subject,  has  so  rarified  the  air,  that  he 
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has  neglected  to  take  into' his  account,  atmos- 
pheric, as  well  as  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
thus  he  has  destroyed  the  ceteris  paribus* 

To  illustrate.  A  column  of  mercury  28 
inches  in  height,  will  counterbalance  a  col- 
umn of  water  32  feet ;  (it  is  not  intended  to 
be  exact  in  these  figures  ;)  but  remove  a'part 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  means  of  an 
air  pump,  from  the  tube  containing  the  mer* 
cury,  while  the  one  with  the  water  is  left 
open,  and  at  once  the  mercury  begins  to  as- 
cend and  the  water  to  descend,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  air  removed,  so  that  if  you 
wish  under  the  diminished  atmospheric  pres- 
sure to  counterbalance  32  feet  of  water,  you 
must  add  an  additional  quantity  of  mercury, 
it  may  be  to  35  or  40  inches,  according  to 
the  amount  of  air  removed.  It  is  evident 
here  that  the  motive  force  of  40  inches  of 
mercury  under  diminished  atmospheric-pres- 
sure, is  no  more  than  the  28  inches  in  the 
first  instance. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  downward  pressure 
of  a  column  of  any  fluid  at  the  surface  of; 
the  earth,   depends  upon  the  atmospheric 
pressure  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  column. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  column  of  water  ten  feetj 
high  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,! 
will  give  you  20  revolutions  of  a  stone  m  a 
minute,  while  a  column  of  eleven  feet,  with 
a  diminished  atmospheric  pressure — to  which 
this  rise  is  due — will  only  give  you  the  same 
number. 

This  fact  has  been  overlooked  by  "  L.," 
and  while  he  attributes  the  rise  in  water  at 
night,  to  a  rarified  atmosphere,  he  neglects 
to  see  that  this  will  counterbalance  the  rise 
in  water,  and  hence  the  motive  power  re- 
main the  same. 

Granting,  then,  the  lighter  atmosphere  at 
night,  we  do  not  find  a  philosophical,  or  "  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  the  difficulty.' ' 

But  let  us  now  examine  the  evidences  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  rarity  of  atmosphere  at 
night.  The  first  is  the  greater  distinctness 
of  the  sound  of  falling  water  at  night. 

This  he  says  was  "  attributed  by  himself, 
as  well  as  others,  to  the  quiet  of  the  night 
and  absence  of  those  noises  that  are  heard 
in  the  busy  hours  of  day,"  until  this  rarified, 
atmospheric  thought  entered  his  mind,  and! 
since  then  to  the  greater  height  of  the  fall.   | 

I  was  not  aware  that  this  distinctness  of  I 


sound  at  night  was  confined  to  the  rush  of 
waters,  as  we  are  here  led  to  think,  but  was 
ignorant  enough  to  think  that  even  the  crow- 
ing of  a  cock  was  more  distinct  at  night  than 
day,  now  had1 1  in  my  ignorance  attributed 
this  with  hwn  altogether  to  the  "quiet  of 
night,"  but  rather  to  the  increased  density  of 
the  atmosphere ;  nor  am  I,  even  now,  dis- 
posed to  thfnk  it  necessary  to  retire  with  him 
at  midnight's  gloomy  hour,  "  to  a  part  of  the 
country  not  far  from  a  waterfall,  and  remote 
from  all  artificial  noises,"  to  establish  the 
truth  of  my  old  opinion,  but  only  to  rise  with 
the  £rst  dawn  of  Aurora,  and  listen  to  the 
shrill,  loud  voice  of  chanticleer,  as  it  rings 
out  distinctly  through  the  clear,  dense  at- 
mosphere of  a  frosty  December  morning; 
In  favor  of  this  opinion  I  have  the  law  of . 
acoustics,  universally  admitted,  that  stand 
is  better  conveyed'  by  a  dense  than  a  rare 
medium.  Oh e  experiment  alone,  familiar  to 
every  student  of  acoustics,  should  have 
convinced  him  of  his  error.  I  refer  to  the  ' 
experiment  of  the  bell  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air  pump,  the  sounds  of  which,  it  is  well 
known,  grow  less  and  less  distinct  as  the  air 
is  exhausted. 

His  application  of  this  observation,  in  re- 
gard to  the  falling  water,  maybe  thus  stated* 
.  A  fall  of  water  is  more  distinct  just  before 
a  rain,  and  everybody  knows  the  air  is  rare 
then,  consequently  the  air  is  rare  at  night, 
when  the  sound  of  falling  water  is  also  dis- 
tinct. 

The  philosophy  of  this  we  leave  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader. 

The  next  evidence  he  gives  us,  is  his  ob- 
servations upon  ponds  of  water  which  stand 
at  the  same  level  from  day  today.  "  Early 
on  a  summer  morning,"  he  says,  "  there  is  a 
wet  circle  around  the  pond,  an  inch  or  so 
higher  than  the  water  level ;— just  as  if  this, 
level  had  been  higher  during  the  night  than 
during  the  day.  *  •  •  This  observation, 
must  be  made  early,  before  the  sun's  rays 
have  dried  the  earth,"  Here  we  have  the 
phenomenon — "  a  wet  circle  around  the  pond 
an  inch  or  so  higher  than  the  water  level"—* 
upon  which  he  bases  his  opinion  of  rarity  of 
air  and  rise  of  the  pood  during  night.  Ev- 
ery one  at  all  familiar  with  the  property  of 
capillary  attraction  and  deposit  of  dew,  will 
have  in  his  mind  a  ready  solution  of  this  wet 
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circle,  rod  will  at  once  see  why  "  this  ob- 
servation should  be  made  early,  before  the 
sun's  rays  have  dried  the  earth.1 '  Truly  the 
faint  beams  of  Aurora  have  a  powerful  force 
in  condensing  the  air  and  causing  the  water 
in  the  pond  to  descend  an  inch  or  so.  How 
incompatible  with  the  almost  entire  incom- 
pressibility  of  water  under  the  greatest  pres 


an  error,  I  will  now  offer  my  own  solution  of 
this  question.  I  attribute  it  to  an  exactly 
opposite  cause — the  greater  density  of  the  at- 
mosphere during  the  night.  Let  us  refer  for 
a  moment  to  the  illustration  used  in  a  former 
part  of  this  article. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  column  of 
air  above  the  mercury  assisted  it  in  counter- 


sore.    If  this  power  is  so  potent  in  causing !  balancing  the  column  of  water,  and  that  just 
the  pond  to  descend  by  pressure,  why  is  it  in  proportion  as  the  air  was  removed  or  rari- 


so  easily  overlooked  in  its  action  upon  the 
power  of  a  mill. 

The  only  other  reasons  assigned  for  this 
opinion,  are  the  rising  of  certain  streams  in 
damp  weather  before  a  rain,  attributed  by 
Professor  Brocklisburg  to  "  diminished  at- 
mospheric pressure,  which  exists  before  a 
rain,"  and  the  descent  of  smoke  in  similar 
weather.  However  plainly  this  may  prove 
the  rarity  of  air  in  such  weather,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  see  how  it  will  prove  a  similar  state 
of  air  at  night.  But  to  be  fair,  I  will  give 
his  summing  up  in  his  own  words,  which  he 
presents  in  the  form  of  a  running  syllogism, 
(to  invent  a  phrase  suited  to  this  kind  of 
logic)  based  upon  opinions  already  shown  to 
be  groundless. 

"  If  the  atmosphere  be  so  light  ih 
will  not  ascend,  and  that  wai 
higher  under  the  diminished  pre 
well  understand  why  the  'si 
water  is  heard  farther  befprc* 
air  being  lighter,  the  water  rise  a 
falls  farther,  as  well  as  more  abundantly.  And 
if  this  be  true  of  a  period  -preceding  a  fall  of 
rain,  is  it  not  also  true  of  the  hours  of  night? 
There  is  precisely  the  same  effect  produced, 
(increased  sound,)  is  it  not  owing  to  the  same 
cause  ?  and  is  not  our  opinion  correct  in  at- 
tributing the  increased  sound  of  falling  wa- 
ter heard  by  night,  or  before  a  rain,  to  an 
increased  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  existing 
during  the  hours  of  darkness,  as  well  as  in  a 
time  of  dampness  ?" 

This  running  syllogism  when  examined  af- 
ter the  exposition  I  have  given  of  the  opin- 
ions summed  up  in  it,  can  be  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  a  little  truth  and  much  error,  and  throws 
no  light  at  all  upon  the  question  proposed  ; 
and  I  must  say,  to  my  mind,  the  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  mill  is  yet  unsolved. 

Having  thus  "  assailed"  what  I  consider 


fied,  the  column  of  mercury  was  elevated. 
To  make  this  illustration  still  plainer,  we 
will  suppose  a  tube  filled  seven  inches  with 
mercury,  and  eight  feet  with  water,  the  up- 
per end  remaining  open  so  as  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  superincumbent  stratum 
of  air.  We  have  then  a  threefold  force  ex- 
erted upon  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  which 
may  be  divided  into  that  of  air,  water,  mer- 
cury. The  column  of  air  is  equal  to  a  pres- 
sure of  fourteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch ; 
the  water  to  one-fourth  the  column  of  air,  or 
three  and  a  half  pounds,  and  the  mercury  to 
the  water  three  and  a  half  pounds.  We  have 
then  in  effect  three  columns. 

1st.  The  mercury  3$,  plus  the  water  3}, 
plus  the  air  14  pounds,  equal  to  21  pounds. 

2nd.  The  water  3£,  plus  the  air  14  pounds,, 
equal  17$  pounds. 

3rd.     The  air  alone,  equal  14  pounds. 

The  second  column, — the  water,  plus  the 
air— represents  the  exact  condition  of  the 
raill-pond,  and  it  is  this  second  element 
the  air— which  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
calculation  by  "  L." 

During  the  night  the  air  becoming  cooler, 
and  of  course,  according  to  all  physical  laws 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  more  dense, 
possesses  greater  relative  specific  gravity, 
and  hence  greater  downward  pressure.  This 
proposition  is  so  plain  that  it  needs  only  tc* 
he  stated  to  be  received,  and  I  forbear  to  en- 
ter into  any  extraneous  proofs.  The  solu- 
tion, then,  which  I  offer  is  this — the  water 
remaining  at  the  same  level,  is  pressed  upon* 
by  a  column  of  more  dense  atmosphere  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  hence  a  greater  power  is 
given  to  it,  and  hence  also  the  mHl  will  grind 
more  corn,  during  the  same  number  of  hours, 
at  night  than  day. 

I  might  follow  "  L."  (though  it  would  be 
like  chasing  an  ignis  fatuus of  the  imagination, 
through  the  dim  field  of  conjecture)  through 
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the  remaining  portion  of  his  paper,  but  hav- 
ing given  my  opinion  of  the  basis  of  his 
theory,  and  answered  the  proposed  question, 
I  leave  him  to  his  own  reflections,  and  await 
the  promised  recurrence  to  this  subject,  "in 
its  bearing  on  the  causes  of  winter  and  sum- 
mer," and  I  hope  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  "  continual  light"  he  will  throw  upon  it, 
our  minds  will  be  brought  into  a  "  perpetual 
summer"  of  knowledge. 

R.  D.  W. 
Livingston,  Jlla.,  Dec.  21st,  1853. 


EDUCATION-EARLY  CULTURE. 


BT  RET.  R.  W.  BAILET. 


Nature  is  a  term  applied  in  science  to  the 
uniform  operation  of  established  laws.  Na- 
ture, then,  is  not  God,  but  rather  a  law  of 
God  existent  in  the  constitution  of  things. 
It  is  universal,  and  may  be  traced  in  all  his 
works,  both  in  mind  and  matter — in  moral, 
intellectual  and  physical  being. 

These  laws  of  nature  are  so  uniform,  that 
we  come  to  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence 
on  the  results,  not  only  as  they  have  been 
traced  by  us,  but  by  the  recorded  observa- 
tions of  those  who  have  preceded  us  for  cen- 
turies. On  these  premises,  we  often  reason 
from  things  known  to  those  which  are  un- 
known, from  the  past  and  present  to  the  fu- 
ture. Thus,  we  are,  to  some  extent,  en- 
dowed with  foreknowledge  to  regulate  our 
present  action  and  hope  and  expectation. 
We  plough  and  sow  in  expectation  of  a  har- 
vest, and  we  are  not  disappointed.  We  plant 
an  acorn  and  raise  an  oak.  We  sow  grain 
and  "  gather  its  kind,  some  thirty,  some  sixty 
and  some  an  hundred  fold,"  according  to  the 
perfection  of  the  seed,  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
and  the  labor  bestowed.  The  early  and  the 
latter  rain  co-operate  by  a  law  of  nature  to 
gladden  the  heart  and  reward  the  toil  of  the 
laborer  who  has  anticipated  the  harvest  by 
the  "  sweat  of  the  brow"  in  "  seed  time" — 
who  has  conformed  to  the  law  of  his  natufe, 
the  law  of  all  nature,  the  law  of  God. 

Man,  by  the  hand  of  culture,  has  all  but 
creative  power.      We  know  not   how  nor 


where  to  limit  his  influence  and  control  over 
his  own  destinies,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
instrumental  agencies.  If  he  cannot  create, 
he  can  combine  causes  and  control  circum- 
stances which  give  to  inanimate  objects  them- 
selves a  reproductive  power.  He  casts  a 
single  kernel  into  the  earth,  digs  about  it, 
carefully  removes  the  tares,  prunes  and  trains 
it.  Behold !  the  acorn  becomes  a  tree ;  the 
small  grape  an  overshadowing  vine;  the 
handful  of  wheat  a  sheaf.  He  cannot,  in- 
deed, interchange  the  nature  of  grains  or 
plants,  but  he  can  so  improve  their  value  by 
cultivation,  that  what  was  useless  before  be- 
comes valuable  for  food,  and  the  worth  of 
the  best  native  product  is  increased  ten  fold. 
The  potato,  which  is  said  to  be  poisonous  by- 
nature,  has  yet  been  made,  by  cultivation, 
the  most  useful  of  all  vegetables  for  food. 
Every  kind  of  fruit  acknowledges  the  hand 
of  culture  and  repays  the  toil  of  the  husband- 
man. The  rose  becomes  more  fragrant,  and 
every  flower  blushes  deeper,  and  glows  with 
fresher  beauties,  as  it  is  cherished  and  train- 
ed. The  vine  follows  the  directing  hand, 
reaches  a  loftier  height,  strikes  a  deeper  root 
and  casts  a  broader  shade.  The  very  clod 
of  th^alley  is  improved  by  cultivation.  A 
pi  ^fl  kl'  i  i  l  the  fable  was  asked  whence 
it  m  Bee  <  3  ed.    True  to  nature  it  is  made 

to^|  Wt..  es  were  planted  on  my  soil. 
Th i^H^mi  r ne  J eliciously  penetrated  through 
all  W  pores ;  otherwise,  I  had  been  still  but 
a  mass  of  clay." 

The  agency  that  is  capable  of  producing 
mighty  results,  may  not  be  overlooked  nor 
despised,  because  it  is  not  the  final  agency  ; 
or  because  it  reaches  the  end  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess and  by  much  toil,  or  because  it  may- 
seem  to  be  insignificant  when  considered 
alone.  In  nature,  great  effects  are  constantly- 
resulting  from  little  causes.  The  Norwegian 
pine,  that  now  opposes  effectual  resistance  to 
every  influence  of  human  training,  was  a 
slight  kernel  or  seed,  borne  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  or  carried  to  some  shrubless  sum- 
mit by  a  bird  of  the  air.  It  found,  perhaps, 
a  place  to  vegetate  in  the  rock-moss,  was 
transplanted  by  the  hand  of  a  child,  was 
trained  and  directed  by  his  tiny  touch ;  it 
grew  tfnder  the  nurture  of  his  playful  min- 
istry ;  it  was  watered  and  bent  into  fantas- 
tic shapes  by  his  humor ;  it  yielded  to  his 
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will.  Behold,  it  is  a  tree  which  resists  the 
tempest's  blasts,  and  yields  with  difficulty  to 
the  lightning's  stroke ! 

It  is  said  that  on  the  top  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  there  are  two  bubbling  springs 
which  almost  mingle  their  crystal  waters  as 
they  emerge  from  the  summit.  We  may 
easily  imagine  some  child  of  other  centuries, 
in  the  roaming  of  the  nomad  tribes  who  held 
early  dominion  over  our  continent,  borne  in 
its  mother's  arms,  possibly,  from  the  disin- 
heritance of  Samaria,  and  left  to  creep  from 
the  tent  which  was  pitched  for  a  night  by 
those  fountains  of  waters,  traced  with  its 
finger  a  line  in  the  sandy  cleft  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent rock— one  towards  the  rising,  the 
other  towards  the  setting  sun.  These  kin- 
dred waters  thence  took  their  courses :  be- 
hold, two  mighty  rivers,  one  emptying  its 
floods  through  a  deep  channel  into  the  Pa- 
cific, the  other  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  vast  continent,  through 
an  aggregate  course  of  6,000  miles.  On  this 
trifling  impulse  as  the  originating  cause,  or 
some  other  circumstance  comparatively  tri- 
fling, what  a  train  of  mighty  consequences 
has  been  superinduced !  The  physical  fea- 
tures and  developments  of  a  continent  have 
been  determined,  rich  fields  of  alluvial  soil 
have  been  formed,  on  which  numberless 
cities  have  sprung  up,  supporting  and  en' 
riching  a  large  emigrant  population  from  the 
older  States  and  from  foreign  countries.  It 
has  designated  ft  line  along  which  the  engi- 
neer is  already  employed  in  tracing  a  level 
which  may  soon  furnish  a  steam-passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  once  regard- 
ed as  dissociated  by  distance  of  place,  and 
by  impassable  barriers  of  trackless  desert 
and  mountains  of  adamant. 

Domestic  animals  are  improved  in  value, 
disciplined  in  their  tempers,  broken  to  the 
yoke  or  harness,  trained  to  labor,  and  ren- 
dered more  useful,  by  education. 

Do  we  then  direct  the  course  of  rivers, 
*nd  bend  to  its  varied  form  every  tree  that 
grows?  Do  we  control  the  vegetable  and 
animal  creation  ?  And  shall  we  not  acknow- 
ledge our  responsibilities  and  discharge  our 
duties  to  the  minds  placed  under  our  tuition, 
supple  in  their  elementary  form,  modified  by 
tvery  touch,  directed^and  moulded  by  every 


breath,  every  sentiment,  every  motion  of  our 
plastic  influence  ? 

The  laws  of  nature,  operative  in  the  phy- 
sical world,  pervade  equally  the  intellectual 
ahd  moral.  The  magic  hand  of  human  cul- 
ture, Which  changes  the  wilderness  into  a 
fruitful  garden,  and  almost  reverses  the  na- 
ture of  beasts  of  prey,  reforms  alsd  intel- 
lectual and  moral  obliquities  in  the  mind  and 
heart.  If  it  cannot  create  a  mind,  yet  when 
creative  power  has  furnished  that  elemental 
life,  it  may  improve  and  polish  the  native 
material,  as  it  refines  the  gold  from  ore, 
elicits  the  fire  from  the  flint,  or  forms  the 
diamond  from  the  black  charcoal  or  block  df 
wood. 

Such,  in  its  progress  and  results,  is  the 
early  training  of  the  young,  whether  intel- 
lectual, moral,  or  physical.  Each,  in  its 
several  course,  is  like  the  channel  of  a 
mighty  river,  growing  wider  and  deeper  and 
stronger  as  it  runs  on,  until  it  merges  in  the 
fathomless  ocean ;  or  like  the  rock  detached 
from  the  mountain's  summit,  first  set  in  mo- 
tion by  a  feeble  touch,  increasing  in  velocity 
as  it  descends ;  or  like  the  trunk  of  some 
lofty  tree,  which,  once  trained  by  the  hafld 
of  a  child,  has  grown  in  the  strength  of  cen- 
turies, and  struck  its  roots  deep  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rock. 

This  world  may  be  regarded  as  one  great 
school  of  education.  The  soul  of  every  child 
is  placed  by  its  heavenly  Father  under  a 
course  of  instruction,  and  the  immediate  pa«- 
rent  is  its  first  teacher.  What  is  a  family 
but  a  common  school  of  education,  organized 
by  the  great  Sovereign  and  Father  of  all  ? 
He  appoints  the  teachers  of  these  little  se- 
lect schools  ;  he  pays  them  their  wages  ;  he 
prescribes  their  duties  and  holds  them  to  a 
strict  account.  When  he  creates  an  immor- 
tal being,  and  registers  its  name  in  any  house, 
he  commits  its  education  to  the  parents  in 
the  most  eventful  period  of  its  existence,  and 
carefully  furnishes  all  the  means  necessary 
to  the  perfect  and  happy  consummation  of 
their  responsibilities  and  its  appropriate  ed- 
ucation. He  says  to  them — "Take  this 
child  and  educate  it  for  its  present  life  and 
for  eternal  life." 

Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Who 
but  the  parent  on  whom  the  responsibility  is 
made  to  devolve  ?    He,  who  has  imposed  the 
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obligation  has  provided  also  the  means  for 
its  fulfilment.  He  has  furnished  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration  the  first  Book  of  education,  a 
Book  of  elementary  instruction,  not  only  to 
the  Teacher,  but  to  the  infant  mind.  He  has 
analyzed  that  mind  created  by  his  power. 
He  comprehends  its  wants,  and  opened  the 
secret  avenues  to  its  inmost,  its  tenderest  re- 
cesses, and  he  has  formed  the  fine  spirit  of 
the  first  teacher  to  go  in  and  commune  with 
its  elementary  emotions.  "  He  has  made  an 
express  provision  for  its  infancy.  He  has 
thrown  around  its  infantile  spirit  guards  to 
resist  every  impetuous  influence,  to  keep  off 
every  rude  and  abrupt  impression.  Yes,  it 
is  worthy  of  special  gratitude  that  he,  who 
has  breathed  into  a  living  soul  the  breath  of 
life,  has  placed  it  for  a  while  safely  excluded 
from  the  sudden  touch  of  external  influen- 
ces. What  a  wonderful  being!  When  it 
nestles  in  the  bosom  of  maternal  love,  or 
slumbers  in  its  cradle,  how  weak,  how  de- 
fenceless it  appears  \  But  its  spirit  is  not 
defenceless.  No;  the  world  cannot  touch 
that.  '  The  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air' 
cannot,  as  yet,  get  at  that  priceless  gem. 
God  has  locked  it  up  and  given  the  key  to 
its  mother."  , 

Thus,  where  God  has  imposed  great  res- 
ponsibilities, he  has  also  furnished  adequate 
ability  to  fulfil  them.  He  has  placed  their^f 
charge  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  pa- 
rents, that  it  can  neither  be  invaded  by  ene- 
mies from  without,  nor  suffer  irreversibly 
from  slight  indirections.  They  have  it,  like 
the  marble  in  the  hands  of  the  statuary, 
locked  up  in  Iheir  own  studio,  and  subject  to 
the  correcting  strokes  of  their  own  chisel. 
Its  form  and  feature,  its  lineaments  and  en- 
tire symmetry  are,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
workmanship '  of  their  own  hands.  They 
cannot  indeed  make  a  mind  any  more  than 
they  can  create  a  block  of  marble.  Its  ele- 
mental life  is  of  creative,  almighty  energy. 
It  is  a  soul  immortal,  indestructible,  but  mo- 
rally dark,  depraved.  Yet  we  in  our  fee- 
bleness may  bring  to  bear  upon  it  means  of 
enlightenment  and  of  change  which  shall  be 
like  the  light  and  heat  that  converts  the  black 
charcoal  to  a  brilliant  diamond — not  by  chem- 
ical process,  not  by  defined  principles  of  sci- 
ence, but  by  a  divinely  constituted  efficien- 
cy, no  less  certain  in  its  results  because  of 


divine  sovereignty,  and  to  us  mysterious  in 
the  process  of  its  accomplishment.  Under 
a  law,  no  less  uniform  in  morals  than  in  phy- 
sics, we  may  plant  this  soul  in  paradise  or  in 
the  desert.  We  may  water  and  cherish  it, 
we  may  apply  corrections  to  its  misdirec- 
tions, prune  its  redundant  sprouts,  bend  the 
twig  and  incline  it'to  any  shape  we  please ; 
we  may  transplant  the  wild  vegetable,  which 
by  nature  is  bitter  and  poisonous,  into  the 
garden  of  God ;  and  without  creative  power 
we  may  bring  a  transforming,  creative  power 
to  act  upon  it.  It  may  be  reformed  under 
our  ministry,  and  bear  fruit  unto  eternal  life. 

Do  these  positions  transcend  the  testimo- 
ny of  our  experience,  of  our  observation  ? 
Do  we  not  sometimes  correct  the  child  and 
find  him  yielding  and  obedient  under  disci- 
pline, influenced  by  advice,  by  the  know- 
ledge imparted,  by  the  tears  of  anxious,  paren- 
tal sorrow  shed  upon  his  path  of  indiscretion, 
by  the  smile  of  approbation,  by  the  gentle 
and  affectionate  kindness  extended  to  him  at 
all  times?  Are  discipline,  instructions,  re- 
proofs, corrections,  love,  prayers  lost  upon 
him  ?  Ah,  no.  They  are  like  the  dew  of 
Hermon,  like  the  showers  upon  the  earth, 
like  the  light  of  heaven,  like  the  hand  of 
culture  in  the  garden  of  God.  Parental  labor 
and  fidelity  are  rewarded  by  the  operation 

a  law  as  uniform  as  that  which  answers 
to  the  sweat  of  the  brow  in  the  toil  of  the 
husbandman. 

What  is  the  fact?  Do  not  children  grow 
up  to  be  what  their  parents  are  ?  With  only 
the  common  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  are 
they  not  what  their  early  training  has  made 
them  ?  Are  not  Mahomedans  made  by  the 
Koran,  and  Christians  by  the  Bible,  Catholics 
by  Catholic  instruction,  and  each  sectarian 
denomination  by  its  several  teachings  ?  In- 
fidels are  made  by  infidels,  love  is  returned 
for  love,  hatred  for  hatred,  and  every  virtue 
or  vice  answers  truly  to  the  encouragement 
or  cultivation  it  receives. 

Every  family,  then,  is  a  moral  garden. 
The  parents  are  appointed  to  dress  it  and  to 
keep  it.  Fruits  garnered  in  eternity  ripen 
on  the  branches.  Or  to  drop  the  figure, 
every  family  is  a  school  of  learning,  in  which 
the  parents  are  the  teachers.  Hence,  it  is 
true  in  fact  that  the  members  of  the  family 
are  linked  together  by  kindred  character. 
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That  character  answers  to  the  teaching.  If 
there  be  a  diligent  hand  of  moral  culture,  we 
are  given  to  hope  that  the  union  raaj  be  in- 
dissoluble, eternal,  joyous,  in  heaven.  But 
there  must  be  fidelity  as  well  as  kindness  in 
the  hand  that  rules.  There  must  be  justice 
as  well  as  mercy,  strict  discipline  as  well  as 
love.  There  are  in  the  garden  of  the  soul 
as  in  the  garden  of  the  soil,  redundancies  to 
be  pruned,  deep-rooted  tares  to  be  eradica- 
ted, tempers  and  tendencies  to  be  corrected, 
habits  to  be  changed,  new  principles  to  be 
engrafted.  The  man  who  plies  the  diligent 
hand  of  culture  to  his  field  and  leaves  his 
family  to  the  direction  of  ungoverned  na- 
ture, to  the  tempers  that  grow  spontaneously 
there,  will  secure  the  meat  that  perishetb, 
but  the  bread  of  life  will  fail  to  him  and  to 
his  children. 

This  moral  culture  should  be  commenced 
early.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  care  for  the 
body  of  the  child,  then  education  should  be- 
gin with  the  soul,  the  precious  jewel  enclosed 
in  that  precious  casement.  We  do  not  wait 
until  the  weeds  have  overgrown  the  garden 
before  we  pluck  them.  If  early  culture  gives 
a  vigorous  constitution  to  a  blade  of  grass, 
so  does  it  influence  the  human  frame,  and 
by  natural  consequence  the  human  soul.  We 
reach  the  mind  through  its  mortal  invest- 
ments. It  feels  before  it  reasons.  We  can- 
not touch  that  little  cherub-like  symmetry  of 
dust,  but  the  delicate  tissue  of  nerves  car 
ries  with  exact  fidelity,  the  corresponding 
feeling  of  our  own  mind  to  its  mind.  We 
cannot  mark  the  line  where  human  sympa- 
thy is  interrupted.  We  trace  its  distinct  de- 
velopment down  to  the  most  attenuated 
thread  and  lose  it  not  even  in  the  finest  and 
faintest  feelings,  which  are  feelings  still. 
How  then  can  we  limit,  except  with  its  very 
breath,  the  subtle  communion  of  the  moth- 
er's spirit  with  the  spirit  of  the  child  ?  She 
still,  long  after  its  birth,  gives  her  own  body 
for  its  food.  It  lives  at  her  breast,  catches 
its  breath,  as  it  were,  from  her  nostrils,  an- 
swers in  its  tiny  feelings  to  every  accent  of 
love  from  her  lips,  every  change  of  temper 
from  her  voice.  The  father  beads  over  its 
infancy  with  a  sterner  brow,  and,  by  the  ar- 
rangements of  nature,  with  an  address  less 
familiar.  That  little  flower  blooming  in  the 
nursery-garden  of  conjugal  love,  trembles 
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like  the  aspen  at  his  rougher  touch  and  ruder 
voice.  By  that  touch  and  tone,  a  new  im- 
pulse is  given,  a  new  set  of  feelings  are 
awakened,  a  new  form  of  discipline  is  ex- 
erted on  its  tender  spirit. 

Without  attempting  more  exact  philoso- 
phical distinctions,  we  may  readily  admit  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  communion  as  a  truth  in 
religion,  and  of  animal  sympathy  as  a  law  of 
physics.  With  these  two  acknowledged  facts 
then — to  go  no  further — we  may  easily  see 
how  the  plastic  hand  of  parental  discipline 
sets  its  own  seal  on  the  mind  of  the  child 
like  the  mould  upon  the  fused  diamond.  Its 
material  is  furnished  by  creative  power, — its 
form  and  features  arc  traced  by  the  artist's 
pencil,  by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  by  the 
polish  of  mechanical  art,  of  laborious  appli- 
ance. The  light  of  heaven  comes  down  up- 
on the  canvass,  but  the  painter's  pencil  dis- 
tributes its  beams,  and  reveals  a  picture  of 
lights  and  shades  such  as  he  will.  It  once 
shone  in  splendor  on  a  block  of  marble.  One 
of  our  young  countrymen  formed  the  concep- 
tion of  a  human  figure  in  the  midst  of  that 
solid  rock.  He  applied  himself  to  bring  it  to 
the  light.  A  long  course  of  seclusion  and 
study  and  mechanical  skill  and  labor  resulted 
in  the  execution  of  his  design.  Behold,  a 
gigantic  frame,  a  human  symmetry  is  struck 
out  of  the  rock.  It  is  transported  from  Italy 
by  order  of  the  American  Congress.  It  is 
placed  conspicuously  in  the  capitol  of  the 
nation.  It  reveals  the  form  of  the  father  of 
his  country.  It  is  the  pride  and  admiration 
of  all.  Yet  that  is  but  marble  still.  It  may 
crumble.  The  tooth  of  time  may  mar  those 
features  and  destroy  that  symmetry.  The 
fire  may  be  kindled  upon  it  and  reduce  it  to 
fine  duat!  The  winds  may  scatter  it  so  that 
its  particles  cannot  be  gathered.  But  the 
original  character  which  that  was  designed  to 
represent — that  character  was  formed  to  be 
all  the  world  admires  in  Washington,  by  the 
instructions  and  discipline  and  laborious  fi- 
delity of  his  father  and  mother.  Confessed- 
ly, the  skill  of  the  artist  was  successfully 
exerted  to  make  the  form  exhibit  the  idea  of 
character.  The  conception  was  grand — its 
accomplishment,  a  triumph  of  art.  But  char- 
acter is  not  there  except  by  association. 
While  that  character  in  the  original,  the  re- 
sult of  parental  training,  is  permanent,  im- 
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pressive  on  earth,  immortal  in  heaven.  Do- 
mestic training  confessedly  contributed  much 
to  make  Washington  what  he  was.  It  de- 
veloped the  latent  elements  of  that  charac- 
ter, influenced,  moulded,  if  it  did  not  con- 
summate it.  It  gave  direction  to  his  pur- 
suits, restrained  bis  impetuous  youth,  urged 
on  his  industry,  chastened  his  prurient  am- 
bition, curbed  his  passions,  and  furnished  him 
with  wholesome  rules  of  life,  illustrated  and 
enforced  by  living  example.  The  first  les- 
son taught  hrm  by  his  mother  was  obedience 
to  rightful  authority  rightfully  enforced.  This 
well  learnt,  all  other  instructions  became  ef- 
fective. 

Every  parent  is  furnished  with  materials 
similar  in  kind,  if  not  equally  susceptible  of 
polish  and  peculiarity  of  shade,  alike  dura- 
ble, intellectual,  immortal.  Every  mother 
holds  in  her  arms  and  daily  applies  her  plas- 
tic hand  to  a  material  more  preciotis  and  du- 
rable, more  capable  of  being  wrought  into 
forms  of  beauty  than  the  Parian  marble,  more 
valuable  than  the  diamond,  priceless,  and 
Immortal  in  weal  or  woe.  These  jewels  may 
be  vilely  cast  away,  but  God  will  require 
them  at  the  hands  of  those  to  whose  charge 
they  have  been  committed*.  Their  country 
has  claims  upon  them  now.  They  may  be 
buried,  and  remain  like  the  statue  that  might 
be,  unchiseled,  unnoted  in  the  mass  of  un- 
distinguished ore.  They  maybe  trodden  un- 
der foot,  or  employed  as  the  mechanical 
agents  of  tyrants  or  superior  minds.  But  all 
they  might  be — might  do — might  enjoy,  God 
will  require  at  the  hands  of  unfaithful  pa- 
rents. A  present  retribution,  by  a  law  of 
nature,  foreshadows  a  future  judgment.  As 
we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap. 

A  mother's  teachings!  What  mind  does 
not,  at  that  suggestion,  recall  its  past  history 
and  read  its  assured  destiny?  How  deep- 
wrought  in  the  soul's  emotions,  how  all-per- 
vading In  the  character,  how  sacredly  inter- 
woven with  the  treasured*  memories,  the  in- 
durated habits,  the  received  principles  of  the 
inner  life !  There  are  found  entrenched  in 
the  citadel  of  the  heart  all  the  vital  and  un- 
conquerable elements  of  determined  resist- 
ance to  all  other  lessons  and  lectures  from  all 
other  sources,  all  other  authorities.  The 
subtle  infidel  may  besiege  but  will  hardly  re- 
duce that  caslle.    Seductive  pleasures,  vault- 


ing ambition,  burnings  passion,  temptation  in 
every  specious  form,  the  inflictions  of  crush*- 
ing  power,  like  Satan  to  the  man  of  Uz,  or 
the  serpent  in  Eden,  are  almost  by  a  law  of 
nature  rendered  powerless  in  the  heart  where 
the  memory  of  a  pious  mother  reposes,  and 
has  treasured  her  first  lessons  of  love.  Her 
image,  the  first  impressed  on  the  infant 
mind,  ever  stands  there  like  an  a»gel  with  a 
flaming-  sword  to  guard  the  passage,  and  no 
man,  well  instructed  in  early  life,  can  be  ta- 
ken captive  till  he  has  denied  his  mother  and 
belied  his  nature. 

The  eloquent  bat  eccentric  John  Randolph1, 
who  was  ever  straggling  with  deep  religious 
emotions  through  a  life  of  ambitions  conflict 
and  rivalry  with  other  great  minds,  has  made 
this  record  of  himself— "  I  should  have  been 
an  infidel,  had  not  my  mother  taught  me  to 
kneel  at  her  knee,  and,  with  my  little  hands 
in  hers,  to  say,  before  retiring  to  rest,  "  Our 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven" 

Daniel  Webster,— in  whom  the  religions 
sentiment  shows  through  life  a  deep  and 
warm  current,  like  the  gulph  stream  flowing 
ever  through  the  cold  ocean  billows  amid 
storm  and  tempests, — this  great  man  says — 
"  I  have  no  recollections  of  my  own  exist- 
ence anterior  to  the  time  when  I  stood  by 
my  mother's  side  reading  my  bible,  from 
which  I  infer  that  my  first  lessons  were  re- 
ceived from  her  in  the  nursery." 

John  Quincy  Adams  says — •'  It  is  due  to 
gratitude,  to  nature,  that  I  should  acknowl- 
edge and  avow  that  such  as  I  have  been, 
whatever  it  was ;  such  as  I  am,  whatever  it 
is ;  and  such  as  I  hope  to  be  in  all  futurity, 
must  be  ascribed,  under  Providence,  to  the 
precepts  and  examples  of  my  mother/* 

The  mother  of  the  great  and  pious  Philip 
Doddridge  imbued  the  mind  of  her  son  with 
the  leading  tastes  which  controlled  his  future 
life  by  teaching  him  the  historical  records  of 
the  Bible  before  he  was  able  to  read,  by  pic- 
tures on  some  Dutch  tiles  in  the  chrmney- 
place. 

Napoleon  the  great  wTas  early  taught  by  an 
ambitious  mother  to  play  with  a  little  brass 
cannon  and  wooden  sword.  "  The  child  is 
father  to  the  man/' 

The  mother  of  Washington,  probably,  had 
little  conception  of  what  she  was  doing  for 
the   world  in   her   first   lessons  to  George. 
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Other  mothers  may  be  ignorant  of  what  they 
doing  for,  or  against  the  happiness,  the  liber- 
tits,  the  weal  or  woe  of  those  who  shall 
come  after  them.  Our  children  are  destined 
to  act  in  a  critical  period  of  time  and  of  their 
country's  history.  Unless  some  Washing- 
ton, or  more  than  a  Washington,  some  con- 
trolling spirit  now  in  his  mother's  arms,  is 
educated  and  disciplined  in  early  life  for  great 
occasions,  raised  up  by  heaven  to  preside  in 
our  councils,  we  know  not  how  soon  this  land 
of  freemen  may  become  subject  to  a  foreign 
or  domestic  tyrant,  their  birthright  abandon- 
ed, and  their  shields  of  defence  vilely  cast 
away. 

But  those,  who  may  not  have  in  charge 
the  materials  for  a  Washington,  may  yet  give 
to  their  country  and  to  the  world  a  good  cit- 
izen and  a  good  man— -one  who,  in  some  de- 
partment of  laborious  self-devotion,  may 
honor  and  serve  his  race  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  be  a  blessing  in  his  day  and  generation. 
They  will,  to  say  the  least,  educate  a  mind 
for  time  and  for  eternity,  to  be  a  blessing  or 
a  curse  to  themselves.  Without  cherishing 
an  ambition,  then,  to  give  a  great  man  to  the 
world,  an  ardent  desire  should  be  awakened 
and  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  every  parent  to 
form  their  children  for  usefulness  in  life  and 
for  glory  in  death — for  domestic  happiness 
here,  and  for  the  enduring  happiness  of  hea- 
ven. 

With  such  labors  and  their  sure  results,  the 
stm-light  of  domestic  happiness,  the  highest 
happiness,  the  most  honored  state  short  of 
heaven,  lies  directly  in  our  path  of  duty. 
All  that  can  administer  to  present  happiness 
belongs  to  that  parent  who  sees  his  children 
around  him  walking  in  the  truth,  the  staff  of 
his  age,  his  attendants  in  sickness,  and  the 
inheritors  of  his  name,  his  honors  and  his  es- 
tate. He  lives  in  them  after  he  is  dead. 
They  decently  bear  him  down  to  his  grave, 
raise  a  memorial  on  the  spot  where  he  sleeps, 
and  connect  the  name  they  inscribe  on  the 
marble  with  the  livingobjects  of  his  long  and 
lingering  love.  Thus  his  last  visions  are 
sweet,  and  associated  with  future  prospects  of 
lively  and  enduring  interest.  He  brings  his 
own  prospects  of  heaven  into  connection 
with  the  long  lines  of  his  posterity,  and  links 
them  to  the  throne  of  God  by  his  life  of  labor 
bestowed  upon  them,  now  about  to  be  merged 


in  the  life  of  heaven,  and  he  employs  his  last 
desires  and  last  efforts  to  the  utterance  of  the 
prayer  of  faith  on  their  behalf.  In  the  hope 
of  a  glorious  resurrection,  he  may  twice  re- 
joice if  he  can  look  forward  to  heaven  with 
the  expectation  that  he  may  meet  his  chil- 
dren there,  his  earthly  jewels,  the  only  ones 
he  can  take  with  him. 

If  such  a  chain  of  consequences  lies  con- 
nected with  the  humblest  efforts  faithfully 
rendered,  how  certain  are  the  means  of  hap- 
piness and  of  power  to  every  one  charged 
with  the  training  of  souls  for  time  and  eter- 
nity. To  exercise  the  office  of  a  parent  is  to 
occupy  one  of  the  highest  posts  of  honor  un- 
der the  government  of  the  King  of  kings.  It 
is  to  be  more  than  a  king,  deriving  authority 
from  the  same  source,  and  though  exercising 
it  in  a  more  limited  sphere,  yet  always  con- 
nected with  eternal  consequences.  The  soul 
of  the  child — we  cannot  touch  it  but  we  move 
a  string  which  vibrates  through  eternity. 

Had  our  first  parents  traced  the  conse- 
quences of  their  thoughts  and  actions  on  their 
posterity,  how  would  they  have  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  involving  a  world  in  ruin  by  their 
derelictions !  But  every  parent  stands  at  the 
head  of  his  race  spreading  and  multiplying 
from  his  domestic  centre  in  diverging  and  end- 
less lines  through  all  coming  time,  through 
eternity  itself.  Every  action  of  his,  every  rude 
touch  applied  to  the  gentle  spirits  of  his  chil- 
dren, every  thought,  perhaps,  entertained  in 
the  sanctuary  of  household  communion,  may 
be  felt  through  eternity,  may  vibrate  on  those 
chords  while  existence  lasts.  How  careful 
should  those  be,  then,  who  stand  at  the  foun- 
tains of  waters,  and  give  direction  to  the 
streams  that  are  to  refresh  and  make  glad 
unnumbered  souls.  Every  man  is  the  head 
and  representative  of  a  race,  of  all  who  shall 
come  of  his  lineage.  He  bequeaths  an  in- 
heritance of  debt  or  credit  in  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  physical  character,  which  shall 
descend  in  direct  line  to  bless  or  curse  his 
name  forever. 

Thus,  even  in  the  exercise  of  creative 
power  we  are,  in  some  sense,  presented  as 
co-workers  with  God,  and  "the  dim  minia- 
ture of  greatness  absolute."  The  parent  is 
the  instrumental  cause  of  the  existence  of  his 
children.  He  forms  their  characters  by  ed- 
ucation and  discipline.     Certainly,  then,  he 
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is  responsible  for  what  he  does,  and  must 
meet  the  consequences.  He  cannot  avoid 
it;  he  does  meet  the  consequences.  It  is 
surely  enough  to  bear,  if  a  man  finds  in  the 
result  that  he  has  ruined  himself.  But  to 
see,  coming  up  in  a  long  train  of  criminals, 
those  who  have  been  destroyed  by  him — 
those,  too,  who  had  a  claim  to  his  protection 
—this  will  add  the  last,  the  bitterest  pang  to 
self-infiicted  sufferings.  The  man,  who  can 
himself  rush  on  ruin,  first  turns  to  war.n  his 
children.  The  rich  man  in  hell  desired  to 
send  a  messenger  to  his  brethren,  lest  they 
should  also  come  into  that  place  of  torment, 
This  is  natural.  Of  all  miseries,  that  is  the 
deepest,  which  surrounds  a  man  with  his 
family  ruined,  and  charges  him  as  accessory 
to  that  ruin.  The  desolation  of  his  own 
hearth,  the  disgrace  of  his  family,  the  attain- 
der of  his  children,  will  often  control  the  man 
who  can  still  trifle  with  all  that  is  personal  to 
himself. 

The  man,  therefore,  who  is  linked  to  so- 
ciety by  a  family  circle,  is  bound  to  a  course 
of  virtuous  life  by  motives  of  prodigious  pow- 
er. This  influence,  every  man  acknowled- 
ges, who  can  even  faintly  remember  his  mo- 
ther and  a  circle  of  sisters  and  brothers.  Let 
him  be  separated  from  that  hallowed  asso- 
ciation with  but  the  faintest  impression  of  its 
scenes  lingering  in  his  memory,  and  he  is 
bound  to  society  by  a  golden  chain  of  moral 
sympathy  and  inbred  power.  If  there  be  a 
man  who  has  transcended  the  laws  of  human 
nature  and  is  impervious  to  the  force  of  hu- 
man sympathies,  he  is  one  who  has  been  sep- 
arated from  his  mother  while  ignorant  of  the 
impost  of  his  own  filial  relations,  and  who 
has  never  been  received  to  the  cherished 
nurture  of  a  domestic  education.  Next  to 
him,  is  the  man  who  has  been  trained  at 
home  under  the  influence  of  bad  principles 
and  a  bad  example.  Hence  it  is  as  true  in 
experience  as  it  is  approved  by  our  theory 
that  the  best  man  in  society  is  that  one  who 
is  under  the  heaviest  bonds  for  good  conduct 
by  his  domestic  responsibilities.  Or,  in  other 
words,  every  man  is  made  better,  and  is  un- 
der stronger  securities  for  good  conduct,  who 
is  bound  to  society  by  matrimonial  and  do- 
mestic pledges.  Here  is  the  source  of  the 
strongest  moral  influences,  the  centre  of  eve- 
ry true  impulse  of  self-love,  the  last  authority 


on  earth  that  is  renounced.  As  we  recede 
from  this  centre  of  moral  power,  as  men  are 
separated  from  its  lessons  and  lectures  of 
love,  as  young  men  are  permitted  to  find 
their  associations  and  pleasures  beyond  that 
hallowed  circle,  in  just  such  proportion  we 
shall  find  moral  principled  weakened  in  the 
heart  and  moral  dereliction  tolerated.  The 
last  act  of  the  culprit  before  his  felony  is  to 
cut  the  ligament  which  binds  him  to  home 
and  forget  his  mother.  After  he  goes  to  his 
dungeon,  sound  in  his  ear  any  word  which 
may  awaken  the  hallowed  associations  of  his 
home,  and  even  there,  he  is  called  back  to 
the  moral  sympathies  of  his  nature  and  con- 
vulsed with  emotion. 

If,  then,  the  responsibilities  of  the  parent 
are  great,  so  also  are  the  rewards  of  a  faith- 
ful performance  of  them.  He,  who  shrinks 
from  these,  retires  to  a  greater  responsibility. 
He  leaves  the  family  circle  and  its  pleasures 
for  solitude,  at  most  for  a  social  deformity. 
He  cuts  himself  loose  from  the  ties  that  bind 
him  to  his  race.  He  renounces  their  sym- 
pathies, abjures  their  communion,  virtually 
denies  his  family  and  blots  out  his  name. 

The  father,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  midst  of 
his  family  is  clothed  with  dignity,  surround- 
ed with  sources  of  the  highest  delight,  hon- 
ored and  employed  in  the  training  of  immor- 
tal plants  for  the  paradise  of  God,  polishing 
jewels  to  set  in  his  crown  of  glory,  leading  a 
quoir  to  celebrate  in  heaven  the  high  praises 
of  Jehovah.  He  lives  on  earth  in  a  long  line 
of  virtuous  children.  They  live  in  heaven 
the  testimonies  of  his  works  of  faith  and  la- 
bors of  love. 

Such  is  education  in  its  first  lessons,  in  the 
family  where  the  first  teachings  and  thefir^t 
teachers  are  provided  in  infinite  wisdom. 
Such  are  some  of  its  results  as  developed  in 
the  natural  relation  of  the  effect  to  its  cause. 
What  a  field  of  study  is  here  opened  to  these 
teachers,  the  parents  of  the  children !  What 
responsibilities !  What  opportunities  to  do 
good!  What  a  judgment,  too,  will  that  be 
when  parents  and  children  shall  reap,  together 
that  which  has  been  sowed  in  the  first  years 
of  home  discipline  and  domestic  training ! 

The  second  educational  period  passes  the 
children,  in  their  youth,  from  the  parental 
roof  and  from  parental  discipline  to  the  hands 
of  tutors  and  governors  in  the  public  schools 
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and  colleges.  New  relations  there  arise,  in 
which  home  discipline  has  prepared  the  mind 
to  reap  according  to  the  culture  bestowed  in 
seed  time.  Education,  in  its  second  stage, 
has  been  much  the  subject  of  labored  disqui- 
sition. This  essay  does  not  propose  to  enter 
that  field;  and  in  what  is  here  said,  with 
some  earnestness  because  no  other  feeling 
becomes  the  subject,  the  design  has  been  to 
be  rather  suggestive  than  didactic. 


Extracts  from  Haydon!s  Autobiography. 

THE  DEATH  OP  NELSON. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  and 
the  death  of  Nelson  arrived,  I  remember,  in 
October,  and  caused  a  deep  sensation.  Na- 
poleon had  said  just  before  at  Ulm,  that  it 
was  ships,  colonies  and  commerce  he  wanted, 
and  this  defeat  was  ably  turned  against  him. 

I  remember,  that  after  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  when  quite  a  child,  I  was  walking  with 
a  schoolfellow  near  Stonehouse,  when  a  little 
diminutive  man,  with  a  green  shade  over  his 
eye,  a  shabby,  well-worn  cocked  hat,  and 
bottoned-up  undress  coat,  approached  us. 
He  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  taller  man 
in  a  black  ceat  and  round  hat  (1  should  think 
this  must  have  been  poor  Scott)  ;  as  he  came 
up,  my  companion  said,  "  There's  Nelson  !" 
"  Let  us  take  off  our  hate,"  said  I.  We  did 
so,  and  held  them  out  so  far  that  he  could 
not  avoid  seeing  us,  and  as  he  passed  he 
touched  his  own  hat,  and  smiled.  We  boast 
ed  of  this  for  months. 

Just  before  he  embarked  the  last  time,  I 
saw  him  again  with  the  same  man  passing 
by  Northumberland  House.  He  had  been 
to  Dollond's  to  buy  a  night  glass,  for  as  I 
casually  called  there,  I  saw  his  address, 
written  by  his  own  hand,  and  his  glass  on 
the  counter. 

1  have  a  much  higher  idea  of  Nelson's 
reach  of  mind  than  most  men  are  inclined  to 
have.  His  correspondence  in  Clerke's  life 
is  masterly.  His  perfect  self-sacrifice,  his 
pure  unadulterated  patriotism,  his  intense 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  French,  and 
bis  never  being  imposed  on  by  their  beggarly 


through  their  shuffling  pretences,  and  never 
believing  that  their  word  was  worth  more 
than  their  morals,  his  inspired  conviction, 
that  England,  in  peace  or  in  war,  was  and 
would  always  be  the  object  of  their  innate 
hatred,  showed  a  vigour  and  perspicuity 
proof  against  all  imposition,  and  the  French, 
in  their  dread  and  hatred  of  him,  tacitly  ad* 
mitted  the  truth  of  his  instincts. 

Hail  to  his  great,  his  glorious  and  noble 
soul !  may  his  example  never  be  lost  in  the 
British  Navy,  or  among  the  British  people. 

His  death  affected  me  for  days.  But  all 
fears  of  invasion  were  now  over,  and  we 
looked  forward  to  our  pursuits  with  a  degree 
of  confidence,  which  those  only  can  estimate 
who  passed  their  early  days  among  the  ex- 
citements of  perpetual  war. 

I  saw  his  funeral,  which,  as  a  clever  for- 
eigner well  said,  showed  the  nation's  gener- 
osity, and  its  utter  want  of  taste.  Instead 
of  employing  the  first  artist  of  the  day,  I 
believe  Ackerman  in  the  Strand  designed 
the  whole  thing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  service 
in  the  Cathedral,  the  old  flag  of  the  Victory 
was  torn  into  a  thousand  threds,  each  of 
which  was  preserved  by  its  fortunate  owner 
as  a  relic  of  the  hero.  Lascelles  Hoppner 
brought  me  home  a  fragment,  which  I  reli- 
giously kept,  until  it  was  irretrievably  lost 
in  the  confusion  of  my  ruin. 


MY  FIRST  DINNER  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

By  this  time  people  began  to  come  to  town, 
and  about  November,  I  think,  Sir  G.  Beau- 
mont returned,  and  intimated,  through  Wil- 
kie,  a  desire  to  call.  Wilkie  informed  me 
in  due  time,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  aw- 
ful visitation.  A  thundering  knock  and 
trampling  horses — a  rattling  down  of  steps 
and  flinging  open  of  doors,  announcing  con- 
sequence and  fashion.  The  picture  was  set 
in  a  good  light,  the  room  neat,  the  Chairs  old, 
the  carpet  worn.  In  came  David  Wilkie, 
introducing  Lady  and  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
the  friends  of  Garrick  and  Sir  Joshua. 

Lady  Beaumont  was  a  graceful  woman, 
looking  young  for  her  age  ;  Sir  George  a  tall, 
well-bred,  handsome  man,  with  a  highly  in- 


ind  bloody  philosophy,  his  invariably  seeing  tellectual  air.    They  both  eyed  me  well,  and 
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were  delighted  with  the  picture.  "Well," 
said  Sir  George,  "  very  poetical,  and  quite 
large  enough  for  any  thing.' '  I  bowed,  but 
differed ;  and  explained  that  my  object  was 
Grand  Art,  and  that  this  was  my  first  at- 
tempt. After  the  usual  questions  and  re- 
plies, Sir  George  asked  me  to  dine  in  a  few 
days,  and  they  then  took  their  leave. 

This  first  visit  from  a  man  of  rank  and  re- 
pute elevated  me  a  good  deal ;  Wilkie  and  I 
dined  together  the  same  evening,  and  he  told 
roe  that  Lady  Beaumont  said,  "  I  like  him 
very  much ;  for  he  has  an  antique  head." 
This  was  a  great  compliment ! 

I  immediately  filled  four  sides  (as  I  was 
not  writing  to  Fuseli)  to  my  dear  parents, 
with  every  incident  of  the  visit — how  Lady 
Beaumont  looked — what  she  had  on — how 
tall  Sir  George  was — how  he  looked — what 
he  had  on — what  Lady  Beaumont  said,  and 
what  Sir  George  said — what  David  Wilkie 
did  not  say,  and  what  he  ought  to  have  said. 
Again  my  fortnne  was  made,  again  my  Ply- 
motheans  were  in  raptures.  I  myself  was 
in  raptures  too— thought  Sir  George  and 
Lady  Beaumont  models  of  all  the  virtues 
upon  earth,  and  praised  them  to  Wilkie  ac- 
cordingly. Wilkie  always  looked  as  if  he 
saw  farther  into  time,  but  he  thought  it  right 
not  to  disturb  my  enthusiasm. 

The  awful  day  came,  when  a  youth  from 
the  country,  who  had  never  in  his  life  dined 
at  any  table  higher  than  a  country  parson's 
was  to  make  his  debut  at  a  party  in  high  life. 
"  God  only  knows  how  I  shall  go  into  the 
room,"  thought  I :  "  I  will  keep  behind  Wil- 
kie ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  a  match  for  him,  and 
I  will  not  drink  Lady  Beaumont's  health  in 
porter." 

Wilkie  called — I  had  been  shaving  until 
ray  chin  was  half  skinned — washing  until  I 
was  quite  in  a  heat — and  dressing  and  re- 
dressing until  my  back  ached  again — brushing 
my  hair — looking  behind  me  in  the  glass — 
putting  the  glass  on  the  floor  and  then  open- 
ing the  cfoor — bowing  and  talking  to  myself, 
and  wishing  that  my  mother  could  see  me  ! 
I  was  ready  and  away  we  drove,  I  in  a  cold 
perspiration.  We  reached  the  house,  the 
door  opened,  and  we  marched  through  a  line 
of  servants,  who  bawled  out  our  names  from 
the  entrance.  In  went  Wilkie,  and  in  went 
I,  and  in  five  minutes  .was  much  more  at 


ease  than  I  ever  had  been  in  my  life,  sitting 
on  an  ottoman  talking  to  Lady  Beaumont. 
Mr.  Davy  was  announced,  and  a  little  slen- 
der youth  came  in,  his  hair  combed  over  his 
forehead,  speaking  very  dandily  and  drawl- 
ing. Dance,  the  architect,  and  several  oth- 
ers, followed,  and,  after  some  little  chatting 
in  the  gallery,  dinner  was  served.  Davy 
took  Lady  Beaumont,  the  rest  followed  as 
they  pleased,  and  I  was  placed  within  one 
of  her  Ladyship.  The  dinner  went  off  well 
with  me,  for  I  felt  quite  at  ease  ;  every  one 
seemed  so  kind.  At  dessert  Lady  Beaumont, 
leaning  forward,  said,  "  When  do  you  begin 
Lord  Mulgrave's  picture,  Mr.  Haydon  ?" 
Immediately  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Mr. 
Haydon,  who  was  going  to  paint  a  picture 
for  Lord  Mulgrave.  I  was  the  new  man  of 
the  night !  "  Who  is  he  ?"  was  asked.  No- 
body knew,  and  that  was  more  delightful 
still.  Davy  was  very  entertaining,  and  I 
well  remember  a  remark  that  he  made,  which 
turned  out  a  singularly  successful  prophecy : 
he  said,  "  Napoleon  will  certainly  come  in 
contact  with  Russia  by  pressing  forward  in 
Poland,  and  there  probably  will  begin  his 
destruction."  This  I  heard  myself  five  years 
before  it  happened.  We  soon  rose  for  coffee. 
I  found  her  Ladyship  anxious  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  Lord  Mulgrave's  picture,  and  as  I 
imagined  that  it  would  be  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  detail  how  I  meant  to  paint  it,  and  found 
that  I  was  really  listened  to,  I  became  quite 
entertaining,  while  Wilkie,  full  of  modesty, 
hung  back  and  seemed  frightened  to  tread 
within  the  circle.  However,  carriages  were 
soon  announced,  and  Wilkie  and  I  took  our 
leaves  and  walked  home.  This  visit  was 
not  satisfactory ;  I  was  paid  attention  to,  too 
eagerly,  for  a  novelty,  before  I  had  done 
any  thing  to  deserve  it.  I  distrusted  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  could  give  me  so 
much  importance  on  such  slight  grounds. 

In  a  short  time  I  was  cautioned  to  be  wary 
of  Sir  George";  I  was  told  that  he  regularly 
had  at  his  table  a  succession  of  geniuses 
who  were  puffed  as  great  men,  whose  hopes 
he  constantly  excited  and  as  constantly  de- 
pressed without  any  reason  at  all ;  and  in 
fact  that  I  must  take  care  not  to  lose  my 
time,  but  at  the  same  time  be  cautious  of 
either  offending  or  relying  upon  him. 
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THE  ''BUND  FIDDLER      OF  WILKIE. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  recollec- 
tions, I  may  as  well  introduce  some  little  an- 
ecdotes, domestic  in  their  kind,  about  Wil- 
lie's picture  of  the  Blind  Fiddler,  which  I 
remember  with  pleasure.  The  mother  was 
painted  from  a  singular  girl,  who  lodged  in 
Rathbone  Place,  above  some  friends  of  ours. 
She  was  a  young  woman  of  masculine  un- 
derstanding, not  regularly  beautiful,  but  ap- 
proaching it,  full  of  heart  and  hatred  of 
worldly  feeling,  capable  of  any  sacrifices  for 
(he  man  she  should  love,  and  with  a  high 
standard  of  manly  character  and  form.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  her  was  with  Wilkie, 
when  he  called  her  to  sit  to  him,  and  on  my 
ioqniring  who  she  was,  he  said  he  did  not 
bow  beyond  finding  her  making  tea  gener- 
ally for  his  Scotch  friends — he  supposed  that 
she  was  "  part  of  the  concern. " 

These  friends  of  Wilkie 's  were  young  men 
who  had  come  from  Scotland  to  work  their 
way  to  fame  and  fortune  in  our  great  city — 
one  of  them,  Du  Fresne,  of  French  family, 
was  a  most  delightful  fellow,  and  he  and  I 
soon  became  very  intimate. 

An  attractive  girl  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
house  full  of  young  men  is  in  rather  a  dan- 
gerous position,  and  what  with  Du  Fresne's 
fascinating  conversation,  Will  Allan's  anec- 
dote, Dr.  Miilengen's  furious  admiration  of 
Charles  Fox,  George  Callender's  sound  sense 
and  quiet  humour,  Wilkie's  genius,  and  B. 
R.  Hay  don's  high  views  and  energy  of  ar- 
gument, poor  Lizzy  was  so  fascinated,  that 
^e  positively  foreswore  her  sex,  and  became 
as  much  a  young  man  in  mind  as  if  she  too 
were  going  to  be  a  student  in  art,  divinity, 
or  medicine. 

She  attached  herself  to  the  party,  made 
tea  for  them,  marketed  for  them,  went  to  the 
play  with  them,  read  Shakspeare  with  them, 
and  on  one  occasion  I  found  her  studying, 
with  an  expression  of  profound  bewilder- 
ment, "Reid  on  the  Human  Mind."  To 
men  of  fashion,  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to 
what  her  position  must  have  been  with  these 
young  men,  but  they  are  wrong  in  this  case. 
Suspicion  followed  suspicion,  but  she  cared 
not.  She  had  more  pleasure  in  listening  to 
a  dispute  on  art  between  Wilkie  and  me,  or 


a  political  battle  between  M(Claggan  and 
Callender,  or  an  account  of  the  beheading 
of  Marie  Antoinette  from  Du  Fresne  (who 
used  to  declare  that  he  saw  it  and  flung  his 
red  cap  in  the  air),  than  in  making  love  or 
or  having  love  made  to  her.  Her  position 
was  anomalous,  but  I  fully  believe  it  was  in- 
nocent. She  was  a  girl  with  a  man's  mind, 
one  of  those  women  we  sometimes  meet, 
who  destroy  their  fame  by  placing  them- 
selves in  masculine  society  with  what  is  per- 
fect innocence  in  them,  but  could  not  be  in- 
nocence in  any  woman  brought  up  to  nurse 
those  delicacies  of  feeling  which  are  among 
the  most  delightful  attributes  of  the  sex. 

Liz  was  as  interesting  a  girl  as  you  would 
wish  to  see,  and  very  likely  to  make  a  strong 
impression  on  any  one  that  knew  her :  how- 
ever, I  kept  clear,  and  she  ultimately  mar- 
ried the  Frenchman. 

He  was  violent  in  temper,  and  she  had 
great  spirit :  they  quarrelled  as  they  went  to 
church,  and  quarrelled  when  they  returned. 
The  marriage  was  a  wretched  one.  They 
separated.  She  went  to  Paris,  and  he  be- 
came a  surgeon  on  a  slave  estate  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  died  from  yellow  fever. 
What  has  become  her  I  never  heard,  but 
have  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  her  fate. 
To  her  I  read  my  first  attack  on  the  Acade- 
my, and  she  glorified  in  my  defiance.  She 
sat  in  my  first  picture,  and  watched  the  daily 
progress  of  Dentatus,  saying,  when  I  finished 
it,  "Now  who  would  have  thought  of  little 
Hay  don  painting  such  a  work." 

Perhaps,  some  of  the  pleasantest  even- 
ings Wilkie  and  I  ever  spent  together,  were 
those  when  she,  and  Du  Fresne,  and  the 
whole  "  concern"  of  Rathbone  Place  drank 
tea  with  us  at  the  rooms  of  one  or  the  other. 
We  used  to  talk  over  our  pictures  and  their 
progress  ;  there  have  I  heard  the  Village 
Politicians,  the  Blind  Fiddler,  Solomon,  Den- 
tatus, Joseph  and  Mary,  and  many  others 
discussed,  praised,  and  objected  to,  as  we 
sat  by  a  winter  fire,  with  our  pictures  glim- 
mering behind  us  in  dimness  and  distance, 
each  defect  and  each  beauty^  analyzed  and 
investigated. 

Happy  period  ! — painting  and  living  in 
one  room,  as  independent  as  the  wind — no 
servants — no  responsibilities — reputation  in 
the    bud — hopes    endless — ambition    begin- 
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ning— friends  untried,  believed  to  be  as  ar- 
dent and  as  sincere  as  ourselves— dwelling 
on  the  empty  chairs  after  breaking  up,  as  if 
the  strings  of  one's  affections  were  torn  out, 
and  such  meetings  would  be  no  more. 

There  never  was  a  group  of  young  men 
so  various  and  characteristic,  with  Lizzy  the 
only  woman  among  us,  giving  a  zest  and  in- 
tensity to  our  thoughts  and  our  arguments. 

First  was  David  Wilkie — Scotch,  argu- 
mentative, unclassical,  prudent,  poor  and 
simple,  but  kindled  by  a  steady  flame  of  ge- 
nius. Then  Du  Fresne — thoughtless,  gay, 
highly  educated,  speaking  French  and  Ital- 
ian with  the  most  perfect  accent,  reading 
Virgil  and  Horace,  quoting  Shakspeare  or 
Milton,  believing  in  high  art,  glorying  in  the 
antique,  hating  modern  academies,  and  rel- 
ishing music  like  a  Mozart.  In  perfect  con- 
trast came  George  Callender — timid,  quiet, 
unobtrusive,  but  withal  well  read.  Then  Dr. 
Millengen — a  Whig  devotee,  mad  at  a  West- 
minster election,  raving  out  a  speech  at  Fox's, 
adoring  Sheridan  and  hating  Pitt.  Last  of 
all,  though  not  least  in  our  dear  love,  came 
B.  R.  Hay  don,  energetic,  fiercely  ambitious, 
full  of  grand  ideas  and  romantic  hopes,  be- 
lieving the  world  too  little  for  his  art,  trust- 
ing all,  fearing  none,  and  pouring  forth  his 
thoughts  in  vigorous  language,  while  Liz, 
making  tea  at  the  table,  completed  the  group. 

My  tea  was  so  good,  and  my  cups  so 
large,  that  they  always  used  to  say,  "  We'll 
have  tea  at  Haydon's  in  the  grand  style." 

The  secret,  I  believe,  of  my  own  and  Wil- 
kie's  enjoying  this  circle,  was,  that  its  mem- 
bers always  looked  up  to  us  as  authorities  in 
art.  When  Wilkie  was  disposed  to  talk,  we 
all  listened,  laughed,  or  admired.  His  con- 
versation was  so  full  of  good  sense,  reason, 
and  caution,  that  he  was  an  admirable  check 
and  damper  to  the  fury,  flash  and  reckless 
energy  of  my  aspirations.  Callender,  with 
tame  rationality,  backed  him  ;  Liz  and  Du 
Fresne  backed  me,  and  sometimes  differen- 
ces almost  rising  to  irritation  arose,  but  we 
were  always  brought  round  by  some  witty  re- 
mark or  sparkling  quotation  from  Du  Fresne. 

Certainly  I  never  enjoyed  any  man's  com- 
pany so  much  as  Du  Fresne's.  He  died  re- 
gretted sincerely,  though  his  latter  conduct 
had  estranged  one  or  two  friends  whom  he 
might  have  used  better.     He  was  a  man*of 


nice  susceptibility  to  the  genius  of  others, 
without  any  originality.  How  many  of  this 
species  do  we  not  meet  in  the  world,  pluming 
themselves  upon  their  taste  and  feeling,  on 
the  whole  having  an  idea  of  what  is  perfect, 
yet  looking  with  contempt  on  all  human 
effort  in  any  art,  because  it  does  not  come 
up  to  their  unpractical  and  impossible  no- 
tions of  beauty,  forgetting  that  if  men  des- 
paired, because  imagination  is  superior  to  re- 
ality, the  world  would  be  full  of  idle  dream- 
ers, without  busy  actors,  and  would  remain 
stationary  in  art  and  science. 

Peace  to  all  these  friends.  M'Claggan  is 
settled  in  Edinburgh — Allan  is  the  celebrated 
painter — Du  Fresne  and  Callender  dead — 
and  interesting  little  Liz  has  disappeared, 
Heaven  knows  where.  If  this  life  should 
ever  reach  her,  she  will  remember  that  I 
used  to  say  of  her,  as  Mahomet  said  of  Fa- 
tima,  "  she  believed  in  me  when  none  else 
would." 


VOX  POPULI,  VOX  DEI. 

Lieber,  in  the  last  Chapter  of  his  Civil  Liberty,  treat- 
ing of  this  dictum,  ascribes  its  rjfigin  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
acknowledging,  however,  that  he  is  unable  to  give  any- 
thing very  definite.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Works  of  Thomas  Reid,  gives  the  concluding 
words  of  HeBiod's  Works  and  Days,  thus  : — 

11  The  won)  proclaimed  by  the  concordant  voice  of 
mankind  fails  not;  for  in  man  speaks  God." 

And  to  this  the  great  philosopher  adds . — 

"  Hence  the  adage  (?)  *  Vox  Populi,  Vox  Dei," 

The  sign  of  interrogation  is  Sir  Willism  Hamilton's,  and 
he  was  right  to  put  it ;  for  whatever  the  psychological 
connection  between  Hesiod's  dictum  and  V.  P.  V.  D.  may 
be,  there  is  surely  no  historical.  *'  Vox  Populi  vox  Dei** 
is  a  different  concept,  breathing  tho  spirit  of  a  different 
age. 

How  far  back,  then,  can  the  dictum  in  these  words  be 
traced  ? 

Does  it,  as  Lieber  says,  originally  belong  to  tbe  elec-  , 
tion  of  bishops  by  the  people  1  ' 

Or  was  it  of  Crusade  origin  ? 

America  begs  Europe  to  give  her  facts,  not  specula-  I 
tion,  and  hopes  that  Europe  will  be  good  enough  to  com- 
ply with  her  request.     Europe  has  given  the  serious 
"V.  P.  V.  D."  to  America,  so  she  may  as  well  give  its  . 
history  to  America  too. 

Amekicus.      I 

[Notes  and  Queries-         I 
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natures  are  stirred ;  we  escape  the  dominion 
HILLARD' S  «  SIX  MONTHS  IN  ITALY.' ,#  of  the  common-place  and  the  practical;  we 

live  for  days  in  the  past;  we  analyze  our 
Italy  is  an  inexhaustible  theme.  To  the  sensations ;  we  think  earnestly  of  the  de- 
trareller  of  poetic  tendencies  and  liberal  \  parted,  are  thrilled  by  the  vital  and  moral 
knowledge  a  memorable  episode  in  the  drama  j  relation  we  bear  to  nature  and  to  time ;  "  im- 
of  life  is  there  experienced.  The  civic  in- 1  mortal  longings"  visit  us  once  more;  the 
ertness  of  the  country,  her  ruins,  art,  his- .  film  of  custom  drops  from  our  eyes,  the  frost 
tory  and  climate  appeal  to  memory  and  im- !  of  selfishness  melts  from  our  hearts, — we 
agination  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  compared ;  remember,  dream,  love  and  pray  with  the 
to  other  lands  the  natural  language  of  Italy,  freshness  of  youth — renewed  awhile  by  the 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  is  feminine  ;  j  presence  of  art,  antiquity  and  nature,  and  a 


in  the  retrospect  of  travel  our  Italian  jour 
ney  has  the  same  tender  charm  as  the  dream 
of  love,  which  glows' in  the  remembrance  of 
youth.    We  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 


brief  season  dedicated  to  their  undisturbed 
companionship. 

This  vivid  impression  derived  by  sensitive 
organizations  and  meditative  minds  in  Italy, 


magnetic  quality  which  invariably  attracts  j  is  the  reason,  not  only  of  the  great  number 
the  heart  to  this  fair  land  far  down  a  South-  j  of  books  devoted  to  that  country,  but  of  the 
era  sea,  is,  in  a  measure,  owing  to  the  very  remarkable  interest  and  individuality  they 
drawbacks  to  our  pleasure  when  there  ;  the '  possess.  There  can  be  no  greater  contrast 
discomfort,  squalor,  popular  ignorance  and  \  than  between  Forsyth  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
inconvenient  regime,  by  the  force  of  con-  Montaigne  and  Chateaubriand,  Dr.  Moore 
trast,  render  the  luxury  of  fine  weather,  high  and  Hans  Andersen,  in  the  record  they  have 
art,  and  noble  memories,  more  touching  and  each  given  us  of  a  visit  to  Italy ;  as  heat 
endeared.  Jf  English  household  comfort,  brings  to  view  the  characters  written  with 
Dutch  cleanliness,  French  diversions,  and  i  invisible  ink,  the  very  atmosphere  of  that 
American  enterprise  were  infused  into  Ita-  country  appears  to  make  clear  and  legible 

the  latent  traits  of  mind  and  feeling  ;  poetry, 


lian  life,  the  visitor,  infected  more  or  less 
by  these  influences,  would  yield  himself  with 
less  earnestness  to  the  characteristic  graces 
of  the  clime;  as  it  is,  they  are  his  great  re 


knowledge,  religious  sentiment,  love,  obser- 
vation,— whatever  is  the  predominant  idio- 
syncrasy of  the   wiiter,  is   evolved  in   his 


sources;  he  begins  to  cultivate  them,  it  may !  journal,  letters,  or  romance,  of  which  Italy 


be,  in  a  mechanical  or  a  curious  mood,  but 
ere  long,  if  his  nature  be  contemplative  and 
his  feelings  keen,  they  grow  upon  both  sense 
and  soul,  and  prove  at  last  the  aliment  of  an 
inspiring  experience.  It  is  this  emotional 
quality  which  renders  a  visit  to  Italy  so 
charming  and  suggestive,  especially  to  the 
native  of  a  northern  latitude.  It  is  the  dream- 
land of  the  nations;  in  the  rush  of  life's  on- 
ward stream,  a  sojourn  there  is  as  "the  tor- 
rent's smoothness  ere  it  dash  below ;"  our 
studies,  loves,  and  aspirations  revive  awhile 
in  the  solemn  and  genial  air;  we  are  not 
ashamed  of  tears ;  we  realize  Wordsworth's 
theory  and  feel  that  "  the  child  is  father  of 
the  man ;"  what  is  unworldly  and  impassion- 
ed, thoughtful  and  imaginative,  tender  and 
true  within  us,  is  evoked  as  "  at  the  touch  of 
an  enchanter's  wand.'1     The  depths  of  our 

*  Six  Mooiat  in  Italy,  by  George  Stnimon  Hillard.   In 
**•  reluMe.    Boston :  Tiekaor,  Read  fc  Fields. 
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is  the  scene  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
variety  obtains  in  these  works  ostensibly  de- 
voted to  the  same  theme  ;  they  each  have 
a  distinctive  interest  and  appeal  to  a  specific 
taste  ;  and  the  reader,  whose  personal  asso- 
ciations are  enlisted,  will  find  in  every  genu- 
ine book  on  Italy,  which  is  conceived  and 
executed  by  a  sincere  and  gifted  author,  fresh 
attraction. 

Accordingly  we  are  prepared  to  welcome 
every  new  candidate  for  the  honors  of  Ita- 
lian travel ;  and  always  open  the  last  work 
on  the  familiar  subject  with  a  pleasing  ex- 
pectation. From  our  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Hillard' s  antecedents  we  anticipated  an  in- 
tellectual treat  in  the  perusal  of  his  "  Six 
Months  in  Italy ;"  his  scholarship,  taste,  and 
moral  refinement  were  pledges  that  he  would 
treat  the  subject  genially  and  with  a  clear 
intelligence  ;  and  we  recognized  in  him  one 
of  thefirm  adherents  to  simplicity,  directness 
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and  pure  English  in  style, — a  merit  by  no 
means  universal  at  this  time,  even  among 
clever  writers.  Thus,  with  a  prophetic  rel- 
ish, we  began  the  perusal  of  these  hand- 
some volumes.  Nor  have  our  anticipations 
been  wholly  disappointed.  The  narrative  of 
the  author's  experience  moves  on  with  grace- 
ful consistency  to  the  end ;  the  story  is  an 
old  one,  but  it  is  told  with  fluency  and  a  cer- 
tain sustained,  though  somewhat  too  uniform 
and  coM  emphasis.  For  a  book  of  travels 
the  style  lacks  variety  ;  it  is  only  occasion- 
ally animated,  and  when  followed  without 
intermission,  for  a  long  time,  becomes  mo- 
notonous. At  the  same  time,  its  calmness, 
unexaggerated  tone  and  clearness  of  exprer- 
sion,  are  what  every  true  lover  of  our  noble 
vernacular  must  approve.  Comparatively  a 
small  portion  of  the  wrork  is  occupied  with  i 
the  author's  personal  impressions ;  the  bulk 
of  it  is  made  up  of  description  and  historical 
facts.  We  doubt  the  expediency  of  so  elab- 
orate an  account  of  objects  which  have  not 
only  been  described  over  and  over  again, 
but  so  universally  recorded  in  popular  trav- 
els and  cyclopedias,  that  it  is  quite  su- 
perfluous to  repeat  the  facts ;  what  we  de- 
sire is  only  the  impression  they  make  upon 
a  fresh  and  original  spectator.  Had  it  been 
the  author's  object  to  prepare  an  American 
Guide  Book  for  Italy,  this  detail  would  be 
admissible  ;  but  many  casual  readers,  of  in- 
formation, will  be  repelled  by  a  glance  at 
some  of  the  pages,  by  the  idea  that  they 
merely  repeat  a  familiar  tale ;  whereas  a 
more  patient  inspection  would  reveal  many 
individual  opinions  and  sentiments.  A  Dili- 
gence, and  ascent  of  Vesuvius,  the  Carnival 
in  Rome,  St.  Peters,  &c,  have  been  so  very 
frequently  described  that  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  say  anything  new  about  them  :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  speculations  and  personal 
adventure  with  which  they  may  be  linked, 
are  unlimited  ;  and  while  the  intelligent  trav- 
eller, may  discourse  of  them  agreeably  to ! 
any  extent,  he  should  take  it  for  granted  j 
that  his  reader  knows  all  that  is  essential  in 
the  premises. 

Mr.  Hillard  is  rather  severe  upon  Lady 
Morgan's  "  diligent  cramming ;"  but  in  these 
elaborate  details  to  which  we  have  alluded,  | 
has  he  not  laid  himself  open  to  a  similar 
charge  ?  He  appears  to  have  read  all  the  best  j 


modern  writers  on  Italy ;  his  quotations  and 
allusions,  as  well  as  many  of  the  researches 
indicated,  amply  evidence  this;  and  his  work 
is  mainly  a  very  pleasant  digest  of  these 
various  commentators  on  the  same  prolific 
text;  his  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness 
to  Murray  was  unnecessary.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  has  done  excellent  service  to  the 
mass  of  readers,  who  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  facilities  to  hunt  up  authorities  and 
collate  evidence.  He  has  accomplished  his 
task  also  in  good  taste  and  in  an  urbane  spi- 
rit; and  the  result,  therefore,  is  a  work 
which,  considering  its  hackneyed  topics,  is 
singularly  readable.  Even  those  who  are 
familiar  with  Italy  and  the  literature  related 
to  or  springing  from  that  beautiful  and  un- 
fortunate land,  follow  with  grateful  alacrity 
the  exposition  of  so  refined  and  sympathetic 
a  lecturer,  for  'tis  rather  in  this  character 
than  that  of  a  pilgrim,  that  be  talks  so  plea- 
santly, and,  with  such  copious  illustrative  ref- 
erences, about  the  region  we  love  too  well 
ever  to  grow  weary  of,  when  discussed  with 
feeling,  intelligence  and  grace. 

Mr.  Hillard  expresses  his  opinion  of  works 
of  Art,  with  singular  confidence.  We  like 
the  manly  frankness  which  does  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  celebrated  pictures,  statues  and  buildings 
upon  consciousness, — that  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge what  is  not  felt,  and  is  not  afraid  to 
confess  a  diverse  impression  from  that  dic- 
tated by  prescriptive  authority ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  previous  study  has  yield- 
ed but  limited  opportunities  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, and  the  criticisms  of  standard  writers 
on  art,  rather  than  years  of  personal  obser- 
vation, are  the  basis  of  judgment,  a  travel- 
ler's dictum  should  be  uttered  with  an  ink- 
ling, at  least,  of  self-distrust,  and  his  award 
given  with  a  degree  of  qualification,  if  he 
would  command  respect.  What  Mr.  Hillard 
says  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  of  Raphael, 
and  Domenichino  has  often  been  said  in  sub- 
stance before.  Sir  Joshua,  we  believe  it  is, 
who  comments  in  the  same  strain  upon  Gui- 
do's  Judith,  only  he  compares  her  to  a  mai- 
den holding  a  milk  pail,  and  Mr.  Hillard  to 
one  carrying  a  calf  s  head.  Some  of  his  ob- 
servations, however,  are,  it  seems  to  us,  sin- 
gularly untenable.  We  believe  he  is  the 
first  person  who  has  discovered  that  Guer-« 
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cioo  wants  power,  and  who  has  failed  to  re- 
cognise it  in  the  wonderful  expression  of  his 
Hagar.  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  irrele- 
vant parallel  than  the  one  he  draws  between 
Correggio  and  Tom  Moore  ;  his  "  voluptuous 


complacency,  after  a  six  month's  visit,  the 
treasures  of  art  in  Italy,  and  to  elaborate 
from  books  aesthetic  philosophy.  When  Art 
is  seriously  described  or  examined,  let  us 
have  the  mature  and  reliable  views  derived 


excess,"  if  such  a  term  is  applicable  to  the 'from  ample  knowledge  and  large  experience, 
painter,  has  not  the  least  affinity  with  the  or  the  vivid  impressions  of  an  untaught  but 
meritricious  bard.  In  limiting  Powers'  ge- !  susceptible  mind  ;  but  not  a  combination  of 
niiLs  to  the  "  imitative  faculty"  and  skill  in  reading  and  hasty  observation,  the  first  being 
finishing  the  marble,  Mr.  Hillard  only  echoes  familiar,  and  the  last  inevitably  unsattsfac- 
a  theory  which  obtains  among  sculptors  who  tory.* 
are  greatly  inferior  in  both  particulars.     We 


believe  that  the  great  merit  of  ancient  sculp- 


Mr.  Hillard' s   local  partialities  are  curi- 


hire,  especially  Greek,  has  always  been  ously  obvious  in  this  work.  It  is  amusing 
thought  to  consist  in  the  perfection  of  this  how  the  idea  of  Boston  clings  to  him  every- 
very  "  imitative  faculty  ;"  and  that  to  em-  j  where  in  Italy.  His  comparisons  are  almost 
body  nature  in  marble  is  the  chief  aim  of  invariably  between  naughty,  uncomfortable 
the  statuary.  There  is  but  little  variety  pos-  j  Italy  and  good,  progressive,  intellectual  New 
sible  in  the  way  of  invention  in  this  severe  ( England.  At  Zugauo  he  makes  the  wretch- 
art  ;  the  human  form  and  face,  in  its  most  ed  inn  figure  in  sorry  contrast  to  one  in  a 
significant  and  expressive  phases,  is  its  chief  town  of  the  same  size,  in  Yankee  land  ;  he 
sphere,  and  when  a  sculptor  can,  both  in  the  j  magnanimously,  however,  gives  the  palm  to 
detail  and  finish,  create  the  effects  of  nature,  j  the  churches  of  the  Roman  states  over  the 
he  is  far  advanced  in  the  career  of  genuine  j "  wooden  lanterns,"  as  Tudor  called  them, 
success.  There  are  two  extraordinary  re- 'of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  The 
marks,  which  our  author  elsewhere  hazards '  amphitheatre  at  Verona  strikes  him  as  a 
in  regard  to  this  art,— one  (vol.  I.,  p.  146,)  capital  place  for  a  mass-meeting;  railroads 
where  he  declares  the  expressive  modelling  at  Venice  and  Pompeii  do  not  a  whit  violate 
of  drapery  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  his  sense  of  the  appropriate ;  the  ducal  gov- 
figure ;  and  the  other  when  speaking  of  the  ernment  of  Parma  is  declared  beneath  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  he  finds  chiefly  the  "  air  ambition  of  the  "  select  men"  at  home ;  the 
of  a  fine  gentleman,"  and  "  a  gleam  of  satis- '  road  from  Bologna  to  Florence  pronounced 
faction"  in  a  statue,  the  intense  and  thrilling  as  safe  as  that  from  Boston  to  New  Bedford  ; 
expression  of  which  has  never  been  equalled,  the  galley  slaves  at  Leghorn  are  compared  to 
It  is  quite  natural  and  amiable  that  Mr.  Hil-  ■  the  convicts  in  Charlestown  State-prison, — 
lard  should  give  the  meed  of  praise  to  his  the  fens  between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Rome 
friend  Crawford,  who  undoubtedly  has  re-  to  the  marshes  of  Lynn, — the  color  of  the 
markable  talent  and  industry,  if  not  quite  Campagna  oxen  to  that  of  Quincey  granite, 
in  the  degree  of  superiority  thus  partially '  and  poor  little  "Todi"  to  a  Mew  England 
bestowed.  We  believe,  however,  that  some-  |  village.  In  the  hall  of  Constantine,  he 
thing  more  than  "  sound  and  fury  signifying' thinks  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  says 
nothing"  may  be  detected  in  the  music  of  the  removal  of  Cecilia  Metella's  Sarcopha- 
Verdi;  and  demur  to  the  estimate  recorded  gus  from  its  tomb  is  like  transferring  a  mon- 
of  Artist-life  in  Italy,  which,  even  when  un-jument  from  Mount  Auburn  to  a  Boston  Mer- 
distinguished  by  great  results,  we  have  the!  chant's  entry!  He  always  applies  the  test 
poor  taste  to  regard  as  quite  as  rational  and  of  the  "  moral  and  religious  people"  among 
satisfactory  as  the  cultivation  of  letters  for! whom  he  was  born,  to  the  "intellectual 
their  own  sake  as  in  England,  or  as  toil  for  childhood"  and  ignorance  of  the  native  Ital- 
"the  weary  honors"  of  political  ambition,  i  ians ;  and  seems  to  feel  bound,  as  a  good 
as  in  America.  We  indicate  these  among  Boston  boy,  to  repudiate  after  the  old  appro- 
other  superficial  views  put  forth  in  these  j  ved  fashion,  Titian's  Venus  and  the  character 
agreeable  volumes,  merely  to  show  how  haz-  of  tbrd  Byron.  We  should  imagine  he  never 
ardous  it  is   to  discuss  with   such   entire  expected  to  be  read    except  in  New  Eng- 
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land,  or  that  his  work  was  a  scries  of  lec- 
tures designed  for  the  Lowell  Institute. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  good  taste  which 
pervades  these  pages,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  the  criticisms  on  Art,  it  is  a 
quality  to  which  the  author  has  a  fair  claim  ; 
we  are  surprised,  however,  at  occasional  vio- 
lations of  this  redeeming  trait ;  for  instance, 
it  is  an  affectation  to  talk  about  an  ancient 
temple  "sitting  for  its  likeness,"  of  the  play 
of  sunshine,  or  the  form  of  rocks  as  «*  becom- 
ing"— an  epithet  borrowed  from  the  modiste 
and  applied  to  grand  natural  effects  ;  and  of 
a  gondola  that  "  trips  over  the  water  like  a 
maiden  in  a  ball  room  ;"  and  we  think  the 
observation  about  Oswald's  admiration  of 
Corinne's  attitude  as  she  held  up  the  curtain 
for  him  to  enter  St.  Peter's,  altogether  hy- 
percritical ;  he  was  a  lover  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
graceful  act  of  his  beloved,  should  not  coex- 
ist with  an  entire  sense  of  the  architectural 
sublimity  just  revealed  to  his  gaze  ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  should  blend  and  deepen 
mutually,  is  what  might  be  expected  in  a 
man  of  both  heart  and  imagination. 

The  criticisms  on  writers  who  have  made 
Italy  their  theme,  appended  to  the  volumes, 
are  appropriately  added ;  but  they  should 
have  been  more  complete.  Mr.  Hillard  says 
nothing  of  such  native  writers  as  D'Azeglio, 
Guerazzi,  Mariotti  and  others,  whose  works 
exquisitely  illustrate  the  local  and  historical 
features  of  the  country ; — he  does  not  men- 
tion Mrs.  Jameson,  or  Beckford,  Whiteside, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray,  and  other  English  au- 
thors ;  and  the  only  American  writer  who  is 
honored  by  even  a  reference,  is  Cooper. 

But  we  have  no  wish  to  expatiate  on  the 
defects  of  a  work  that  in  its  survey  includes 
but  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  peninsula ;  and, 
after  all,  claims  to  be  little  else  than  a  care- 
ful fifacimento  of  what  has  been  written  on 
a  familiar  but  deeply  interesting  country,  in- 
terspersed with  some  personal  impressions 
and  sentiment.  We  have  thrown  out  a  few 
hints  which  may  prove  useful  in  case  the 
work  is  ever  revised  and  enlarged  ;  and  we 
close,  as  we  began,  by  commending  it  as  a 
pleasing,  graceful  and  suggestive  record. 


LINES. 

Not  to  win  thy  favours,  maiden,  not  to  charm  away  thy 

heart, 
Ever  have  I  sought  thy  presence,  ever  stooped  to  any  art ; 
Thou  watt  but  a  wildering  problem  which  I  aimed  to 
solve,  and  then 

Make  it  matter  for  my  note-book,  or  a  picture  for  my  pan  : 

So  I  daily  conned  thee  over,  thinking  it  no  dangerous  tank, 

Peeping  underneath  thy  lashes,  peering  underneath  thy 
mask — 

For  thou  wear's t  one  (no  denial!)  there  is  much  within 
thine  eye*, 

But  those  Mars  have  other  secrets  than  are  patent  m  their 
skies. 

And  I  read  thee,  and  I  learned  thee,  every  grace  and 
every  sin, 

Looked  beyond  the  outward  lustre  to  the  strange  wild 
world  within, 

Where  thy  future  self  is  ripening,  where  I  saw— no  mat- 
ter what  !— 

There  was  something  less  than  angel,  there  was  many  an 
earthly  spot.  t 

Yet  so  beautiful  thy  errors,  that  I  had  no  heart  for  blame, 

And  thy  virtues  made  thee  dearer  than  my  dearest  hopes 
of  fame, 

All  so  blended  that  In  wishing  one  peculiar  trait  removed, 

We  indeed  might  make  thee  better,  but  leas  lovely  and 
less  loved. 

All  my  mind  was  in  the  study,— so  two  thrilling  fort- 
nights passed— 

All  my  mind  was  in  the  study  till  my  heart  was  touched 
at  last. 

Well !  and  then  the  book  was  finished,  the  absorbing  task 
was  done— 

I  awoke  as  one  who*hod  been  dreaming  in  a  noonday  sun . 

With  a  fever  on  my  forehead,  and  a  throbbing  in  my  brain. 

In  my  soul  delirious  wishe*,  in  my  heart  a  lasting  pain — 

Vet  so  hopeless,  yet  so  cureless,  (as  in  every  great  des- 
pair,) 

I  was  very  calm  and  silent,  and  I  never  stooped  to  prayer, 

Like  a  sick  man  unattended,  reckless  of  the  coming  death, 

Only  for  he  knows  it  certain,  and  he  feels  no  sister's 
breath. 

All  the  while  as  by  an  Ate  with  no  pity  in  her  face, 

Yet  with  eyes  of  wildering  beauty  and  with  form  of  match- 
less grace, 

I  was  haunted  by  thy  presence— oh!  for  weary  nights 
and  days, 

I  was  haunted  by  thy  spirit— I  was  troubled  by  thy  gaze' 

And  the  question  which  to  answer  I  had  taxed  a  subtle 

I        brain — 

|  What  thou  art  and  what  thou  wilt  be — came  again  and 

I         yet  again, 

With  its  opposite  deductions,  it  recurred  a  thousand 
times. 

Like  a  coward's  apprehensions — like  a  madman's  favour- 
ite rhymes. 

But  to-night  my  thoughts  Bow  calmer— in  thy  room  I 
think  I  stand, 

See  a  fair  white  page  before  thee,  and  a  pen  within  thy 
band, 

And  thy  fingers  sweep  the  paper,  and  a  light  is  in  thine 
eyes. 

Whilst  I  read  thy  secret  fancies,  whilst  I  hear  thy  secret 
siphs. 

What  they  are  I  will  not  whisper— those  are  lovely,  these 
are  deep— 
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Bat  ens  bun  U  left  unwritten— Oaf  is  only  breetheed  in 

deep! 
b  k  wonder  that  my  passion  bursts  at  once  from  out  its 

■est! 

I  here  beat  wj  knee  before  chat,  and  my  lore  it  all  con- 
*■- —  ■ 

■uvea. 

Tbeofb  I  knew  that  name  unwritten  waa  another  name 

then  mine, 
Thong*  I  felt  jour  sighs  half  mormnrcd    *kmt  I  could 

but  half  divine ! 
Aye!  I  hear  thy  haughty  answer,  aye!  I  see  thy  proud 

bp  curl — 
"  What  presumption  and  what  follv !"  why  I  only  lore  a 

girl 
With  aome  very  winning  graces,  with  some  very  noble 

traits. 
But  no  holier  than  a  thousand  who  have  bent  to  humbler 

sites. 
Tkml  I  ask  not — I  have,  maiden,  just  as  haught  a  soul 


If  is  thought  thy  place  above  me,  thou  shall  never  stoop 

to  mine. 
Yet  as  long  aa  blood  runs  redly,  yet  as  long  as  mental 

worth 
Is  a  nobler  gift  than  fortune,  is  a  holier  thing  than  birth, 
I  will  claim  the  right  to  utter  to  the  high  and  to  the  low, 
That  I  love  them,  or  I  hate  them,  that  1  am  a  friend  or 

fee. 
Nor  shall  any  alight  unman  me— 1  have  yet  some  little 

strength. 
Yet  my  songs  shall  sound  as  sweetly,  yet  a  power  be 

mine  at  length  f 
Then,  oh !  then — but  moans  are  idle— bear  me,  pitying 

Saints  above! 
With  a  chap  let  on  my  forehead  I  will  justify  my  love, 
lad  perhaps  when  thou  an  leaning  on  some  less  devoted 

breast, 
Taoo  shah  murmur,  "  He  was  worthier  than  my  blinded 

spirit  guessed.*' 

Taming  to  the  stars  that  yonder  roll  through  azure 

depths  of  space- 
There— oh  God! — even  there  I  meet  thee,  and  I  see  thy 

earnest  face. 
Siren  hence!  I  seldom  pray,  but  let  me  pass  this  night  in 

prayer — 
God!  thou  koow'at  my  heart  is  earthly !  God !  my  stormy 

bean  is  bare! 
Bat  I  need  thy  consolation,  there  is  that  within  my  soul 
Which  should  wake  thy  tender  mercy,  which  requires  thy 

strong  control. 
Is  this  world  where  I  must  wander  without  any  hand  in 


When  too  bold,  or  when  too  feeble,  Father !  wilt  thou 

lend  me  thine ! 
Touch  my  songs  with  bolter  feeling,  touch  my  lips  with 

sacred  fire, 
Girt  me  strength  to  calm  the  tbrobbings  of  this  passion- 

ste  desire. 

I  demand  no  earthly  blessings,  I  demand  no  worldly  joys, 
1  woold  leave  these  tainted  pleasures  unto  wou.en  and 

to  boys ; — 

Only  in  thy  strong  protection,  only  shielded  by  thy  love, 
let  me  leave  the  world  a  memory,  let  me  lift  my  soul 


Asd  when  shadows  close  around  me,  and  when  death  is 

on  my  brow, — 
Oh!  forgive  me  if  I  whfrper  that  dear  name  I  whisper 
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Coleridge  has  beautifully  said,  "  My  eyes 
makes  pictures  when  they  are  shut,"  and  it 
is  one  of  the  privileges  of  genius  to  with- 
draw itself  from  the  trifles  and  turmoils  of 
earth,  and  to  dwell  at  will  in  an  ideal  world 
of  loveliness  and  peace.  What  fine  fancies, 
what  enchanting  visions,  must  have  passed 
before  the  mental  eye  of  Raphael  before  he 
could  have  embodied,  and  left  to  the  world, 
those  creations  of  his  pencil  that  have  ren- 
dered his  name  immortal ! 

The  Paradise  of  Milton,  with  its  stately 
trees,  its  murmuring  waters,  and  its  golden 
fruits,  what  must  it  have  been  in  his  imagi- 
nation, how  far  more  luxuriantly  beautiful  ? 
These  ideal  delights  are  granted  but  to  a  fa- 
vored few.  It  is  true,  that  ordinary  mortals 
may  sometimes  see  Beauty  pitch  her  gor- 
geous tent  before  them ;  but  the  unsubstan- 
tial fabric  fades  at  their  approach,  and  they 
can  give  no  token  of  having  looked,  even 
from  afar,  upon  her  inspiring  presence.  To 
such  persons,  however,  a  fruitful  source  of 
pleasure  is  open,  in  recalling  pictures  of  the 
Past,  and  in  repainting,  as  it  were,  the  half 
obliterated  scenes  of  former  years.  Memo- 
ry has  many  treasures,  and  she  unlocks  them 
to  her  earnest  votaries.  I  like  to  look  back 
upon  her  imagery,  dwelling  here  upon  a 
landscape,  and  there  upon  a  sweet,  familiar 
face,  with  something  of  the  same  feeling  as 
though  they  were  really  present  to  the  bodi- 
ly sense.  Thus  in  hours  of  sickness  and  en- 
nui, "my  eyes  make  pictures  when  they  are 
shut/1  and  past  pleasures  are  renewed  and 
heightened.  The  enjoyment  of  travelling  is 
greatly  increased,  when  by  it  we  acquire 
materials  for  these  memory  paintings.  Here 
in  my  quiet  Southern  home,  some  of  the 
scenes  of  a  recent  tour  through  the  North- 
ern States,  appear  before  me  as  vividly,  as 
if,  in  panoramic  painting,  they  hung  upon  the 
walls  of  my  room ;  or  as  if,  like  an  illusive 
mirage,  they  started  out,  reflected  upon  the 
mild  autumnal  air.  The  Crystal  Palace  must 
characterize  New  York.  What  a  wilderness 
of  objects  !  Statues  and  statuettes,  silks  and 
satins,  china  and  glass,  furniture  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  for  all  uses.  What  bright 
colors!   what  never  ending  glitter  I    What 
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crowds  of  people  !  what  questions  they  ask, 
and  how  strange  their  criticisms.  Where 
shall  the  eye  rest?  Here  is  a  bust  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty.  How  perfect  the  classic 
outline  of  the  face,  and  what  serenity  and 
sweetness  in  its  expression !  Near  it  stands 
the  rapt  Sappho  and  Petrarch's  love-inspir- 
ing Laura.  But  who  does  it  represent  ?  A 
Latin  inscription  on  the  pedestral,  simply 
says,  "I  am  Eliza,  my  husband  sculptured 
me  through  love."  This  renders  her  history 
at  once  interesting.  She  was  loved  and  we 
are  satisfied.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
is  a  small  enclosure  consecrated  to  the  works 
of  Hiram  Powers.  There  is  the  Greek  Slave 
"with  her  sweet,  melancholy  face,  and  her 
shrinking,  modest  grace.  Eve  too  is  there, 
fair  and  innocent,  as  when  she  dwelt  amidst 
the  flowers  of  Eden.  There  aho  is  the  Fish- 
er Boy,  and  a  bust  of  Proserpina.  What  a 
lovely  face!  If  the  daughter  of  Ceres  was 
half  as  beautiful,  I  wonder  not  that  Pluto 
bore  her  away  from  flower-gathering  on  the 
plains  of  Sicily  to  share  his  dark  domain. 

The  gallery  of  paintings  contains  some 
pictures  of  interest,  but  few  of  superior  merit. 
44  The  Angel  of  Death  bearing  away  a  Young 
Girl/'  attracts  much  attention.  To  me  it 
was  not  pleasing.  The  extreme  pallor  of  the 
maiden,  the  dying  faintness  in  her  expres- 
sion, the  grief  of  her  lover,  and  the  dark 
wings,  belonging  to  no  visible  form,  that  were 
about  to  enfold  her,  gave  a  too  deeply  pain- 
ful feeling  to  the  beholder.  A  similar  idea 
has  been  represented  in  a  far  more  attractive 
manner,  in  a  piece  of  monumental  sculpture 
in  St.  Stephen'?  church,  Philadelphia. 

A  lovely  girl  leans  upon  an  uplifted  cross 
in  deep  sleep.  A  young  sister  reclines  upon 
her  shoulder  in  profound  slumber,  and  a  lit- 
tle brother,  with  careless  grace,  dreams  of 
innocence  and  heaven,  his  head  upon  her 
lap.  Behind,  stands  an  angel,  his  finger 
about  to  touch  the  elder  sister,  and  thus  to 
awaken  them  all  from  the  sleep  of  death,  to 
the  joys  of  everlasting  life.  The  face  of  the 
angel  is  full  of  divine  peace,  and  he  looks  at 
the  sleepers  with  so  much  tenderness,  as  if, 
even  the  glories  his  touch  would  reveal  to 
them,  could  hardly  compensate  for  an  awa- 
kening from  such*  tranquil  and  absorbing  re- 
pose. One  involuntarily  keeps  silence  in 
presence  of  this  group,  for  it  beautifully  rep- 


resents the  blessed  calm  of  sinless  sleep, 
and  the  truth  of  the  Inspired  words  con- 
cerning the  grave  which  speak  of  it  as  a 
place  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troub- 
ling; and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  crowd  and  bus- 
tle of  New  York  is  the  pretty  city  of  Hart- 
ford, one  of  the  capitals  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut. It  stands  upon  the  western  bank 
of  the  river  Connecticut,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  country — surrounded  by  green  mead- 
ows and  cultivated  farms.  The  beautiful 
trees  that  shade  its  streets,  its  fine  houses, 
with  their  encircling  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
its  benevolent  asylums,  its  college,  and  the 
Athenaeum  with  its  library  and  gallery  of 
paintings,  are  among  the  objects  of  interest 
to  pleasure-seeking  travellers.  Hartford  is  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  the  poetess. 
The  fine  mansion  she  has  charmingly  describ- 
ed in  "  The  Faded  Hope,"  an  affecting  me- 
morial of  an  only  son,  has  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  she  now  lives  in  a  neat  cottage-like 
home,  in  a  quiet,  suburban  street  of  the  city. 
Over  the  wide  porch,  the  scarlet  woodbine  en- 
twines its  flowers,  with  the  curls  and  clusters 
of  a  luxuriant  grape  vine,  and  the  windows, 
and  surrounding  grounds  are  deeply  shaded 
by  ancient  cherry  trees,  and  lilacs  intermin- 
gled with  ornamental  trees  of  a  more  modern 
growth.  Near  the  gate,  a  willow,  raised 
from  a  slip  sent  from  a  tree  planted  by  Pope 
at  Twickenham,  flourishes  in  beauty,  its  long 
branches  drooping  to  the  earth  it  overshad- 
ows. The  house  within  is  arranged  with 
tasteful  simplicity.  The  parlors  are  pleas- 
ant, with  engravings  and  books,  and  a  varie- 
ty of  elegant  ornaments,  many  of  them  the 
gifts  of  admiring  friends.  Vases  of  fresh 
flowers  shed  their  fragrance  through  the 
rooms  the  bright  summer  morning  I  entered 
them,  and  their  perfumed  breath  mingled  ap- 
propriately with  the  words  of  kindness  and 
affectionate  interest,  spoken  by  Mrs.  S.  to  a 
stranger. 

But  we  will  leave  Hartford  to  recall  the 
scenery  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire.  First  let  us  stop  a  moment  on 
our  road,  to  look  upon  the  beautiful  Lake 
Winnipiseogee.  It  is  truly  as  the  Indians 
name  it,  Winnipiseogee — a  smile  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  How  calmly  the  mountains 
look  down  into  its  placid  depths,  and  what  an 
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image  of  heaven  are  its  pure  and  serene  wa-  the  Willey  House  about  nightfall.     An  old 


tersl    As  I  looked 


upon 


them  in  the  soft  man  who  shows  it  to  visitors  inhabits  it  du- 


light  of  a  summer  sunset,  I  was  reminded 
of  the  sea  of  glass  spoken  of  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  of  the  "  shining  ones"  who  stand 
upon  it,  with  the  harps  of  God  in  their 
hands.     We  approached  the  White  Moun- 


ring  the  summer  months.  He  told  us  won- 
derful stories  of  the  slide  of  1826,  and  he 
was  vexed  at  the  incredulity  we  manifested. 
Among  other  marvels,  he  said  the  bed  of  the 
river  Saco  was  so  raised  by  the  falling  earth, 


tains  through  the  valley  of  the  Penrigewas- ,  that  a  horse  tied  to  a  tree  on  its  banks,  was 
set,  and  the  Franconia  Notch.  The  scenery ,  elevated  to  the  height  of  30  feet  in  the  air. 
in  this  mountain  defile  is  very  beautiful,  and  Our  driver  hearing  us  as  we  returned  to  our 
it  offers  many  objects  of  interest  to  the  trav-  hotel,  laughing  at  this  extravagant  tale,  re- 
eller.  The  Flume  and  the  Pool  have  often '  marked  in  a  peculiarly  nasal  tone  :  "  Well 
been  described  by  tourists.  The  "  Old  man  |  now  I  guess  he  sot  that  up  a  leetle  mite  too 
of  the  Mountains"  here  looks  down  from  high."  Pointing  to  some  young  trees  grow- 
an  inaccessible  summit — venerable  for  his  ing  in  the  loose  soil  upon  the  sides  of  the 
age,  and  for  the  snows  and  storms  that  have  { mountain,  he  told  us  that  when  their  roots 
so  long  beat  upon  his  head.  "The  White  were  large  enough,  they  would  wriggle  about 
Mountain  House"  stands  in  a  green  valley  and  bring  down  the  earth  and  rocks  in  an- 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Notch.  The  best  other  avalanche.  We  smiled  at  the  agency 
view  of  this  wonderful  pass  is  from  the  top  the  trees  were  to  have  in  such  a  catastrophe, 
of  ML  Willard.  We  rode  there  in  an  open  .but  as  we  rode  under  the  impending  moun- 
wagon,  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  road  was  tains,  with  the  dark  shadows  of  night  falling 
constructed  at  considerable  expense  about  [  around  us,  and  the  silent  stars  coming  out 
three  years  since.  The  summit  is  rocky  and,  one  after  another  over  our  heads,  a  deep 
free  from  trees  and  shrubs,  and  you  stand  on 
it  facing  the  Notch,  and  looking  through  it, 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  Nothing  can 
eiceed  the  lonely  grandeur  of  the  scene. 
On  either  side  are  the  mountain  barriers 
rising  to  the  height  of  1500  feet,  and  behind 
them  Mt.  Washington  and  its  companion 
peaks,  lift  their  solemn  heads  toward  the 
sky.  The  Willey  House  is  plainly  seen,  and 
the  tragic  tale  connected  with  it,  gives  a 
kind  of  human  interest  to  the  wild  and  des- 
olate landscape.  In  1826,  after  heavy  rains, 
and  during  the  night,  a  part  of  the  mountain 
fell.  The  occupants  of  the  house,  hearing 
the  noise  that  preceded  the  avalanche,  rush- 
ed out  of  doors,  seeking  a  place  of  safety 


feeling  of  awe  crept  over  me,  and  I  was  re- 
lieved when  we  emerged  from  the  Notch, 
and  saw  the  bright  lights  of  our  hotel,  and 
the  cheerful  groups  chatting  at  the  windows, 
and  upon  the  piazzas. 

Leaving  the  sublime  and  impressive  sce- 
nery of  this  region,  so  appropriately  termed 
the  Switzerland  of  America,  our  next  re- 
membrance shall  be  of  Niagara. 

We  reached  this  wonderful  spot  two  hours 
after  sunset,  and  it  was  by  the  misty  light  of 
a  partially  clouded  moon,  that  I  first  stood 
upon  the  bridge  leading  to  Goat  Island,  and 
listened  to  the  rush  of  the  water  and  to  the 
roar  of  the  cataract.  I  looked  upon  either 
side  of  me  and  saw  only  the  tossing,  boiling 
They  were  met  and  buried  by  the  falling !  flood.  The  American  Fall  I  knew  was  but 
earth,  while  their  humble  house  remained  a  few  rods  from  me,  by  the  volume  of  spray 


nninjured.  A  pile  of  stones  is  erected  over 
the  spot  where  their  bodies,  nine  in  number, 
were  disinterred.  The  river  Saco  has  its 
sources  in  the  springs  of  a  thicket  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain  ridge,  near  the  old  hotel 
of  Crawford.  It  meanders  awhile  in  the 
hogs  of  a  meadow,  then  crosses  the  road,  and 
passes  under  a  rock  which  forms  the  South- 
ern entrance  to  the  Notch,  and  winds  its 
wavi  gurgling  over  its  rocky  bed,  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  defile.     We  rode  to 


that  rose  densely,  and  then  curled  away  in 
the  moonlight.  The  noise,  the  solemn  in- 
distinctness of  surrounding  objects,  and  the 
excitement  of  my  imagination  contributed  to 
inspire  me  with  an  indescribable  feeling  of 
awe  and  terror.  In  the  morning,  I  walked 
upon  Goat  Island,  saw  the  American  Fall 
and  descended  the  Biddle  Staircase  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cave  of  the  Winds ;  then 
gazed  upon  the  Canada  Fall,  with  its  sea  of 
rapids,  billowy  and  turbulent,  as  the  ocean 
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in  a  storm.  I  next  crossed  the  Suspension 
Bridge,  and  stood  upon  the  Table  Rock ;  but 
words  fail  to  describe  the  terrible  beauty  of 
these  successive  views.  The  spirit  faints 
before  the  awful  majesty  of  Niagara.  Pro- 
bably no  other  object  in  nature  speaks  more 
directly  to  the  Infinite.  The  soul  is  awed 
and  overwhelmed,  for  the  thoughts  are  irre- 
sistibly carried  forward  to  eternity,  and  to 
the  cloud-encircled  throne  of  the  Unspeaka- 
ble One.  Everything  about  Niagara  is  in 
harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Falls.  The 
river,  after  making  its  fearful  plunge,  is  calm 
for  a  brief  space,  and  then,  broken  into  whirl- 
pools and  eddies,  flows  onward  toward  Lake 
Ontario.  The  Suspension  Bridge,  two  miles 
below  the  Falls,  spans  the  river  230  feet 
above  its  bed.  One  looks  over  the  strong 
wires  that  form  the  sides  of  this  bridge,  with 
mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  astonishment. 
You  seem  to  rest  in  the  air  above  an  unfath- 
omable abyss.  Far  below  flows  the  agitated 
river,  the  dark  green  color  of  its  waters  con- 
trasting with  the  white  foam  of  the  rapids. 
The  almost  perpendicular  banks  are  overhung 
with  shrubs  and  pines,  subduing  a  little  the 
wild  and  rugged  character  of  the  scene. 
Nothing  here  looks  calm  and  peaceful  but 
the  blue  sky  above.  Over  it  the  soft  fleecy 
clouds  float,  and  the  aching  sight  turns  up- 
ward with  a  strange  feeling  of  relief.  The 
small  steamboat,  called  "  The  Maid  of  the 
Mist/1  leaves  a  point  of  the  shore  near  the 
bridge  for  its  perilous  voyage.  We  watched 
it  as  it  made  its  way  against  the  current, 
passed  in  front  of  the  American  Fall,  ven- 
tured a  few  rods  farther  toward  the  Canada 
Fall,  trembled  a  moment  in  its  presence, 
then  turned,  and  rapidly  descended  to  its 
starting  point.  Various  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  safety  of  this  trip. 
The  boat  draws  so  little  water,  that  it  does 
not  reach  what  is  called  the  under  taw,  in 
passing  the  American  Fall ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  foretell  the  consequences  of  an  accident 
to  its  machinery.  The  thrilling  accounts  of 
the  two  men  who  were  carried  over  the  falls 
the  last  summer,  are  familiar  to  every  one. 
We  saw  the  logs  to  which  the  wretched 
Avery  clung,  through  those  long  hours  of 
agony,  and  we  realized  what  must  be  the 
force  of  the  water,  when,  so  near  the  land, 
he  could  not  be  saved. 


The  Indians  say  that  two  persons  must  an- 
nually be  sacrificed  to  the  mighty  Spirit  of 
the  Cataract,  and  it  is  true  that  this  number, 
on  an  average,  have  perished  here  for  many 
years  past.  The  water  is  twenty  feet  deep 
on  the  top  of  the  ledge  of  rock  just  before  it 
falls,  on  the  American  side,  from  an  height 
of  164  feet,  and  upon  the  Canada  side 
from  an  height  of  158  feet.  The  tremendous 
power  and  the  everlasting  rush  of  the  water 
are  among  the  strongest  elements  of  sublim- 
ity in  the  scene.  Oh!  that  the  ceaseless 
flood  would  stop  a  moment,  one  involuntarily 
exclaims.  But  thus,  we  know,  it  has  hur- 
ried onward  since  the  early  days  when  the 
Indians  named  it  Niagara,  or  the  thunder  of 
the  waters,  and  thus  it  will  continue  to  do 
through  all  the  years  of  coming  time.  But 
we  must  close  the  record  of  our  remembran- 
ces of  a  Northern  tour.  Bright  pictures  of 
gentler  scenes  and  of  a  sunnier  clime  are 
before  me.  These  are  impressed  upon  the 
heart,  and  cannot  fade  like  the  fainter  sketch- 
es upon  the  tablets  of  Memory. 


Cecilia. 
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Because  they  thought  hie  doctrines  were  not  just, 
Mankind  assumed  for  him  the  chastening  rod, 
And  tyrants  reared  in  pride,  and  strong  in  lust, 
Wounded  the  noblest  of  the  aons  of  God ; 
The  heart's  most  cherished  benefactions  riren. 
They  strove  to  humble,  blacken,  and  malign, 
A  soul,  whose  charities  were  wide  as  heaven, 
Whose  deeds,  if  not  his  doctrines,  were  divine ; 
And  in  the  name  of  him,  whose  sunshine  warms, 
The  evil,  as  the  righteous,  deemed  it  good, 
To  wreak  their  bigotries'  relentless  storms, 
On  one  whose  nature  was  not  understood : 
Ah  well!  God's  ways  are  wondrous,  it  may  be, 
Hts  seal  hath  not  been  set  to  man's  decree. 
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Notes  of  the  Overland  Journey  to  the  East. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  October 
20th,  Her  Majesty's  Mail  Steamer  "  Pottin- 
ger"  moved  from  the  dock  at  Southampton 
on  her  voyage  to  Alexandria  via  Gibraltar 
and  Malta.  The  usual  bustle  of  preparation 
attended  her  departure,  and  for  an  hour  pre- 
viously, portmanteaux,  carpel  bags  and  box- 
es, of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  were  being 
passed  over  the  gangway  and  lowered  into 
the  hold.  Most  of  these  articles  were  legi- 
bly inscribed,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of 
the  "Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company," 
with  the  names  of  their  respective  owners 
and  the  places  of  their  destination.  Last,  not 
least,  came  the  mails  for  India  and  China, 
just  received  from  London  by  the  special 
train,  and  consisting  of  some  200  boxes  and 
hags,  the  aggregate  weight  of  which  was  es- 
timated at  four  tons.  Nothing  then  remain- 
ed but  the  farewell  between  weeping  rela- 
tives and  friends. 

Perhaps  few  opportunities,  save  separa- 
tion by  death,  so  fully  justify  outward  de- 
monstration of  grief  as  the  parting  of  near 
and  dear  ones  under  such  circumstances. 
Many  of  the  passengers  on  the  deck  of  the 
Pottinger  were  leaving  their  native  land  and 
"homes  of  England11  for  the  first  time; 
many  were  separating  from  families  and  kin- 
dred and  loved  ones  from  whom  they  had 
never  parted  before,  and  all  were  about  em- 
barking on  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
eventful  of  journeys,  requiring  several  weeks 
to  accomplish,  and  overshadowed  by  the 
prospect  in  many  instances,  that  years  would 
elapse  before  eye  and  heart  would  rejoice 
again  in  the  hallowed  associations  of  home. 
When  the  parting  words  were  hurriedly  spo- 
ken, and  hands  met — perhaps  for  the  last 
time — then  the  fountains  of  the  heart  were 
opened  and  found  vent  in  overdowing  eyes 
and  distressing  sobs ;  so  agonizing  was  the 
grief  in  the  case  of  one  lady,  that  insensi- 
bility came  to  her  relief,  and  she  fell  swoon- 
ing upon  the  deck. 

To  an  American,  accustomed  to  the  eclat 
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which  attends  the  departure  of  an  ocean 
steamer  from  New  York,  things  assumed  in 
this  instance  an  appearance  of  comparative 
quiet.  The  number  of  persons  collected  up- 
on the  quay  was  not  large,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  the  immediate  friends  of  the  pas- 
sengers, a  few  porters  and  idle  lookers  on. 
No  shouting  or  firing  of  guns  disturbed  the 
scene  when  tjie  paddle  wheels  made  their 
first  revolutions  and  our  steamer  rounded 
the  pier  head  and  shot  gallantly  out  into  the 
smooth  bosom  of  Southampton  waters.  A 
warm,  clear  day,  an  unruffled  sea,  and  a  light 
westerly  breeze  cheered  our  departure  and 
seemed  to  promise  a  .short  and  comfortable 
voyage.  What  added  a  degree  of  piquancy 
to  the  affair  and  guaranteed  to  us  that  no  ef- 
forts would  be  spared  by  "those  having  au- 
thority" to  give  us  a  "good  run,"  was  the 
fact,  that  on  the  same  day,  about  six  hours 
previously,  another  ship  of  this  line  had  sailed 
from  Southampton  for  the  same  destination, 
and  the  spirit  of  rivalry  was  of  course  at 
once  aroused.  Bets,  it  was  said,  had  been 
made  between  the  officers  and  attachees  of 
the  two  steamers  on  their  relative  speed ; 
and,  whether  the  "Sultan"  or  the  "Pottin- 
ger" would  first  arrive  at  Gibraltar,  together 
with  their  several  points  of  superiority  and 
inferiority  were  freely  discussed  by  the  pas- 
sengers, as  well  as  by  those  more  nearly  and 
pecuniarily  interested.  It  is  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance for  two  of  this  company's  steam- 
ers to  sail  on  the  same  day,  and  was  occa- 
sioned in  this  instance  by  the  great  number 
of  passengers.  Both  ships  were  full,  our 
own  having  fifty-five  and  the  other  about 
eighty  persons.  Among  our  number  were 
eighteen  ladies,  some  of  whom  being  mar- 
ried were  accompanied  by  their  husbands,  * 
while  others  were  going  out  to  join  their 
families  and  friends  in  India  or  China.  Con- 
sequent upon  this  large  number  of  passen- 
gers, the  accommodations  were  much  re- 
stricted and  most  of  the  gentlemen  were  ob- 
liged to  sleep  in  small  cabins  or  state-rooms, 
containing  from  four  to  five  persons  each. 

For  an  hour  or  two  after  leaving  port,  our 
attention  was  occupied  with  the  delightful  sce- 
nery which  was  spread  out  on  either  side,  and 
which  although  unvaried  by  any  striking  ir- 
regularities, presented  an  attractive  panorama 
of  field  and  forest,  gentle  declivities  and  in- 
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dented  shores.  Scattered  amidst  the  scene 
stood  an  occasional  castle  crowning  some 
woodland  height,  and  country  seats  distin- 
guished by  their  architectural  beauty ;  and 
ruins  whose  eloquence  of  the  past  mouldered 
sweetly  and  sadly  amid  the  charms  of  the 
present.  Prominent  among  the  former  was 
11  Osborne  House"  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
favorite  summer  residence  of  the  Queen ; 
and  among  the  latter,  the  remains  of  Netley 
Abbey  which  reared  its  ivied  fret-work,  half 
hid  beneath  the  embraces  of  the  surrounding 
foliage.  After  passing  Cowes,  at  whose  busy 
port  the  shipping  was  observable  through  the 
telescope,  we  were  called  to  more  subs  tan 
tial,  although  not  more  gratifying  pleasures, 
by  the  summons  to  dinner.  This  was  an- 
nounced, not  as  in  American  steamers  by  the 
gong  or  bell,  but  by  the  trumpet,  through 
whose  brazen  lips  we  were  afterwards  called 
to  our  various  meals  by  an  air  appropriate  to 
each;  the  "Roast  beef  of  old  England11 
happily  suggesting  dinner,  and  "  Molly  put 
the  kettle  on"  as  comfortably  alluding  to  the 
delights  of  the  tea  table.  Descending  by 
the  companion-way,  the  ceiling  and  sides  of 
which  bristled  with  bayonets  and  cutlasses, 
we  found  our  board  surrounded  by  appetites 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  well  cooked 
and  well  served  viands.  In  point  of  variety, 
however,  it  was  manifest  to  the  few  Ameri- 
cans who  chanced  to  be  on  board,  that  the 
Atlantic  steamers  furnished  a  more  liberal 
repast.  On  this  line,  wine,  beers,  &c,  are 
included  in  the  charge  for  passage ;  a  plan 
not,  I  believe,  the  wisest,  since,  while  it  dis- 
tributed more  in  quantity,  the  quality  seem- 
ed proportionately  inferior. 

Soon  after  dinner  we  passed  the  "  Nee- 
dles,"/our  pointed,  isolated  rocks,  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  surface  of  the  water ;  be- 
hind them  the  extreme  western  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  terminates  in  a  high  chalky 
cliff,  running  like  a  sharp  wedge  into  the 
bosom  of  the  sea.  This  is  the  last  spot  of 
English  ground  seen  by  voyagers  departing 
on  the  "overland  journey,"  and  is  often 
gazed  at  with  feelings  of  deep  and  mingled 
emotion.  Long  after  the  gathering  shades 
of  evening  had  rendered  obscure  all  other 
surrounding  objects,  the  gleam  of  the  light- 
house erected  upon  this  bold  headland,  shone 
upon  us  like  a  deep  red  eye,  red  with  its 


ceaseless  vigils,  until  distance  and  darkness 
quenched  it  to  our  straining  gaze.  Then  the 
ship's  lights  were  hung  out  on  masthead  and 
paddle  boxes,  and  with  a  starry  canopy 
above  and  the  rolling  deep  below,  we  fully 
realised  our  first  night  at  sea. 

The  cabin  in  the  evening  presented  a  so- 
cial appearance,  the  long  table  being  sur- 
rounded by  ladies  employed  at  their  sewing, 
and  gentlemen  busy  at  their  cards  or  conver- 
sation ;  while  at  intervals  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  saloon,  a  band  of  six  instruments  poured 
forth  the  cheering  airs  of  English  melodies, 
or  favorite  morceaux  from  the  Italian  opera. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  cabins  in 
these  6hips  differs  materially  from  those  of 
our  own  ocean  steamers,  for  in  the  latter  the 
department  for  taking  meals  is  distinct  from 
that  occupied  as  the  saloon  or  sitting  roo  r. 
The  table  in  the  "  Pottinger"  extended  the 
entire  length  of  the  cabin,  and  between  the 
range  of  the  state-rooms  which  lined  each 
side.  This  proximity  often  rendered  the  sea 
sick  invalid  within  still  more  ill  by  the  sa- 
vour from  the  neighboring  dishes,  and  quite 
as  disagreeably  affected  the  passengers  at 
their  meals,  whose  ears  were  forced  to  take 
in  sounds,  not  at  all  in  consonance  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  palate.  To  one  fresh  from 
a  recent  voyage  in  the  magnificent  and  com- 
modious steamer  •'  Pacific,"  these  ills  were 
magnified  by  comparison,  and  the  absence 
on  board  of  many  things  contributing  essen- 
tially to  the  comforts  of  a  sea  voyage,  was 
in  consequence  particularly  remarked.  So 
vastly  superior  however  are  the  ships  allu- 
ded to,  that  a  comparison  ought  hardly  to  be 
made,  and  so  sensibly  has  been"  felt  the  want 
of  accommodations  and  greater  speed  in  the 
vessels  of  the  Oriental  company,  that  the 
repeated  appeals  of  travellers  and  final  ac- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company  will  doubt- 
less result  in  the  formation  of  a  line  ap- 
proaching, if  not  equalling  our  own  unrival- 
ed steamers.  The  "  Pottinger"  was  an  iron 
vessel  of  about  1400  tons,  245  feet  length, 
and  38  beam  :  the  engine  oscillating,  and 
of  about  4Q0  horse  power,  and  the  speed  of 
the  vessel  during  the  trip  I  am  recording, 
averaging  about  9  miles  to  the  hour.  She 
had  a  raised  quarter  deck,  beneath  which 
were  the  principal  state-rooms  and  cabin. 
Two  smoke  funnels,  one  about  15  feet  abaft 


•*  Poor  days  are  ppeil,  bat  with  the  fifth,  anon, 
New  shores  <le*crird,  made  every  broom  fray, 
And  Ointm'fl  mountain  grwtft  them  on  the  way, 
And  Tagus  daubing  onward  to  the  deep, 
Hia  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay." 

Occasional  glimpses  of  the  Portuguese  coast 
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the  other,  accommodated  her  boilers,  thus  rela-  climate,  its  attractive  gardens  and  its  beau- 
tively  placed  in  order  to  distribute  the  weight,  tiful  palaces  lies  behind,  while  to  the  south 
This  ship  proved  to  be  remarkably  steady  of  this  rocky  promontory  is  the  mouth  of  the 
and  subject  to  very  little  rolling  or  pitching  Tagus  river,  the  finest  in  Portugal,  and  as- 
in  the  heaviest  swell.  Isociated  with  the  operations  of  the  Duke  of 

The   morning   after  our   departure  burst  Wellington  upon  its  banks.     How  forcibly 
bright  and  gloriously  upon  an  unbroken  ex-  j  was  Childe  Harold's  description  of  this  lo- 
panse  of  ocean,  and  a  light  breeze  from  the  cality  brought  to  mind ; 
eastward  aided  the  paddles  in  bearing  us 
rapidly  on  our  course.      At  11  A.  M.  we 
sighted  the  Gallic  shores,  and  through  the 
glass  could  plainly  perceive  the  spires  and 
habitations    denoting     a     coasting    village. 
About   two   hours   after  we   passed    Point 

Ushant  and  soon  lost  sight  of  land  while  were  obtained  during  the  day,  and  at  9  in 
passing  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  I  had  expected  the  evening  we  made  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
to  find  these  waters  partaking  of  the  rough  passing  within  the  distance  of  a  half  mile  of 
and  "  sleepless1'  character  ascribed  to  them  the  light-house  upon  its  rocky  projection, 
by  Byron,  and  in  fact  the  famous  song  which  We  again  lost  sight  of  land  until  the  follow- 
relates  the  perils  of  those  who  "lay  all  thating  day  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  irregular 
day  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  oh  !"  have  indeli-  and  bold  shores  of  Southern  Portugal  lay  be- 
biy  associated  it  with  roaring  winds  and  tu-fore  us,  and  our  eyes  were  greeted  by  near 
multuous  waves.  We  were  therefore  most  and  distinct  views  of  several  interesting  lo- 
agreeably  disappointed  in  meeting  with  soft  calities.  Imbedded  in  the  surrounding  moun- 
and  delightful  breezes  and  a  scarcely  ruffled  tains  like  clusters  of  pearls  dropped  in  the 
sea,  and  were  at  a  loss  to  determine  wheth-  verdant  valleys,  lay  the  white  villages  of 
er  our  experience  was  at  variance  with  that  Medina  Sidonia  and  Conil.  A  few  hours 
of  other  travellers  who  cross  these  renown- '  after,  Cape  Trafalgar  jutted  its  points  into 
ed  waters,  or  whether  the  imagination  of  the  the  sea,  off  which  on  the  morning  of  Octo- 
rhyming  mariner  had  led  him  to  indulge  too  ber  21st,  1805,  Nelson  sealed  with  his  dying 
freely  in  that  poetic  license  allowed  to  all  blood  one  of  England's  proudest  naval  vie- 
who  pour  out  their  souls  in  verse.  We  occu-  tories.  Soon  after  leaving  this  memorable 
pied  41  hours  in  crossing  the  bay,  making:  spot  we  discerned  the  distant  coast  of  Afri- 
Cape  Finestiere  on  the  Spanish  coast,  375  ca  lying  like  a  dark  cloud  on  the  edge  of  the 
miles  from  Ushant,  early  in  the  morning  of  horizon. 

the  fourth  day.  In  the  afternoon  we  were:  Eveuing  closed  wildly  over  us  before  we 
of  Portugal,  but  saw  nq  land  until  the  fol-  reached  Gibraltar;  the  sun  went  down  amid 
lowing  day,  when  at  4  A.  M.  a  small  clus-  ragged  and  ominous  clouds,  and  a  stiff*  Le- 
ter  of  remarkable  rocks  called  the  Burlings  vanter  blew  directly  in  our  teeth.  The  scene 
were  passed,  and  a  few  hours  after  thte  high  was  imposing  as  we  approached  the  celebra- 
and  stupendous  headland  called  the  Cintra  ted  fortress :  on  our  left  was  Tarifa  point, 
Mountain  rose  into  view.  The  most  wes-  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  coast  of 
terly  projection,  commonly  known  as  the  Spain;  on  our  right,  rose  the  dusky  outline 
Rock  of  Lisbon,  stretches  along  for  many  of  Ape's  hill  on  the  African  shore,  which, 
miles,  reaching  an  altitude  of  some  3000  with  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  form  the  "  Pillars 
feet.  It  bears  upon  its  irregular  summit  the  of  Hercules,"  where  M  Europe  and  Afria  on 
towers  of  an  edifice,  formerly  a  convent,  but  each  other  gaze."  Rapidly  ploughing  up  the 
which  has  since  been  converted  into  a  sum-  dark  waters  of  the  inland  bay,  we  were 
mer  residence  for  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  soon  beneath  the  shadow  of  that  prodigious 
The  tract  of  land  lying  to  the  North,  is  dis-  mass  of  rock  which  forms  the  most  impreg- 
tinguished  for  producing  a  pleasant  wine  nable  fortress  of  Europe,  and  the  sombre 
called  after  the  surrounding  country,  Calares.  shades  of  evening  added  in  no  slight  degree 
The  town  of  Cintra,  celebrated  for  its  mild  j  to  the  sublimity  which  ever  surround*,  this 
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world-renowned  locality.  It  rose  before  us 
amid  the  surrounding  gloom  like  a  huge  car- 
buncle from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  to  which 
the  sparkling  lights  of  the  town  scattered 
along  its  base,  were  the  brilliant  settings.  As 
the  paddles  of  the  steamer,  for  the  first  time 
since  our  departure,  ceased  their  revolutions 
in  front  of  Gibraltar,  the  8  o'clock  gun  was 
fired  from  the  highest  extremity  of  the  for- 
tified rock  1,500  feet  above  us ;  its  flash  broke 
for  an  instant  the  solemn  darkness,  and  not 
for  at  least  thirty  seconds  after  did  its  report 
reach  our  ears  and  reverberate  wildly  among 
the  surrounding  mountains.  As  this  was 
the  signal  for  closing  the  gates  of  the  town, 
all  hope  of  landing  that  night  was  cut  off 
from  us,  and  we  patiently  submitted  to  the 
necessity  of  sleeping  on  board  while  our 
ship  underwent  the  process  of  coaling  from 
a  large  stationary  hulk  lying  in  the  harbour, 
and  to  which  we  were  soon  moored. 

At  5  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the 
mails  were  sent  on  shore,  and  soon  after  our 
steamer  was  surrounded  by  small  boats  or 
feluccas  rigged  with  the  triangular  sail  so 
common  in  these  waters,  their  several  own- 
ers clamorously  soliciting  in  broken  Spanish 
to  take  us  to  the  shore.  Selecting  one  with 
no  little  difficulty  from  the  eager  crowd,  a 
small  party  of  us  were  soon  conveyed  amid 


through  the  fatiguing  process  of  visiting  the 
renowned  galleries.  These  consist  of  long 
and  seemingly  endless  passages  about  12 
feet  in  height  and  10  in  breadth,  tunnelled 
through  the  bosom  of  the  solid  rock  and  con- 
ducting by  a  laborious  ascent  to  its  very  top. 
At  regular  intervals  small  openings  at  the  side 
afford  light  and  air,  through  each  of  which 
a  formidable  18  pounder  projects  its  death- 
menacing  jaws.  We  contented  ourselves  with 
ascending  to  a  point  in  the  rock  about  half 
way  up,  where  finding  ourselves  upon  an 
open  and  natural  gallery,  a  magnificent  coup 
(Tail  was  afforded  us.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  below  spread  the  ruffled  waters 
of  the  bay,  dotted  with  curious  shipping, 
among  which  appeared  our  own 

**  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminished  to  her  eock  ;  her  cock  a  buoj 
Almost  too  small  for  sight." 

On  the  opposite  shore  was  discernible  the 
village  of  St.  Roch,  and  beyond  all,  forming 
a  back  ground  to  the  varied  panorama,  rose 
the  imposing  mountains  of  Grenada.  On 
our  right  stretched  a  sandy  neck  of  land 
about  three  miles  in  length,  by  about  one  in 
width,  which  is  called  the  "  neutral  ground/' 
and  which  forms  the  only  connecting  link 
between  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  and  Spain.  At 


bufFetting  waves  and  winds  to  the  pier  head,  our  feet  and  struggling  partially  up  the  pre- 
calledthe  "Devil's  Tongue,"  and  celebrated  i  cipifous  side  of  the  mountain,  lay  the  town 


as  having  been  the  point  whence  during  the 
attempt  of  the  Spaniards  in  1780  to  recover 
this  fortress,  hot  balls  and  bomb  shells  were 
effectually  discharged  upon  the  enemy's 
floating  batteries.  On  the  quay  was  a  nu- 
merous assemblage  of  English,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  sailors,  hucksters  and  idlers  ; 
mingling  with  whom  were  turbaned  and  sol- 
emn looking  Moors,  and  a  great  number  of 
Algerine  Jews,  the  latter  wearing  hooded 
cloaks  of  a  white  striped  woollen  texture ; 
their  faces  were  unshorn  and  dirty,  and  their 
stockingless  and  unclean  feet  were  thrust 
into  large  yellow  morocco  slippers,  which 
they  managed  to  walk  in  with  singular  facil- 
ity. Passing  rapidly  through  the  town  and 
obtaining  a  permit  from  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral, we  commenced  ascending  the  crooked 
and  narrow  streets  which  lead  to  the  for- 
tress. At  its  outer  gate  we  obtained  the 
guidance  of  an  orderly  sergeant  and  went 


itself,  presenting  an  irregular  surface  of  red- 
dish tiled  roofs  and  chimney  tops,  conspicu- 
ous above  which  the  remains  of  a  Moorish 
Castle,  now  used  as  a  goal,  picturesquely 
reared  its  time-stained  and  battered  walls. 
Notwithstanding  that  our  appetite  for  the 
grand  and  beautiful  "grew  with  what  it  fed 
on,"  we  had  by  early  exercise  encouraged 
more  clamorous  desires  which  this  visionary 
feast  failed  to  satisfy,  and  descending  from 
our  elevated  position,  we  were  soon  ming- 
ling again  with  the  variegated  crowds  which 
even  at  this  early  hour,  and  on  a  Sabbath 
morning  gave  a  bustling  interest  to  the  streets 
of  Gibraltar.  We  encountered,  returning 
from  mass,  many  of  the  dark  eyed  daughters 
of  Spain,  wearing  no  head  dress  but  the  veil, 
which,  however  well  draped  around  the  face, 
did  not  entirely  hide  the  olive  features  or 
the  sly  smiles  which  often  illuminated  them, 
as  they  softly  sped  by  us.     Lounging  along 
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the  pavement,  red  coated  officers  and  grey 
privates  were  seeking  this  the  only  recreation 
afforded  them  ;  half  naked  children  played 
rapturously  in  the  dirt,  and  clamorous  huck- 
sters and  Murillo  faced  boys  crowded  around 
us  eager  to  dispose  of  their  merchandise  and 
fruit;  we  purchased  of  the  latter  at  the  in- 
significant price  of  a  penny  per  pound  clus- 
ters of  large  and  luscious  grapes  and  we 
found  pomegranates,  oranges,  figs  and  mel- 
ons equally  abundant  and  cheap.  Some- 
times our  progress  through  the  winding  and 
narrow  thoroughfares  was  impeded  by  herds 
of  goats,  which  butted  and  scrambled  by  us 
as  if  they  and  not  ourselves  were  the  privi- 
ledged  occupants  of  the  highway ;  while 
heavily  laden  donkeys,  urged  on  by  the 
thrusts  and  kicks  of  ruthless  drivers,  met  us 
at  every  turn  and  corner.  Entering  the 
market  place,  a  scene  of  the  greatest  activi- 
ty prevailed  ;  here  Jew  and  Gentile,  Turk 
and  Christian,  in  various  garbs  and  divers 
tongues,  chattered  over  huge  piles  of  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  meats  and  fish,  which  in  profu- 
sion were  gathered  for  sale.  We  were  glad 
to  free  ourselves  from  the  uncleanly  crowd 
and  foetid  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
us  and  hasten  to  the  pier  where  our  boat  was 
in  waiting  to  convey  us  to  the  steamer,  on 
board  of  which  we  found  active  preparations 
being  made  for  our  departure.  Gibraltar, 
apart  from  its  singular  appearance,  is  inte- 
resting from  historical  associations.  For 
seven  centuries  it  was  in  possession  of  the 
Moors.  The  Spaniards  captured  it  in  1462, 
and  the  English  in  1764,  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  has  since  remained,  notwithstanding 
the  powerful  effort  afterwards  made  by  the 
Spaniards,  assisted  by  the  French,  to  recover 
it  At  the  period  of  our  visit,  the  town  con- 
tained about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants, 
one-fourth  of  which  number,  at  least,  were 
British  troops ;  the  town  is  supported  by  bu- 
siness connected  with  the  fort,  and  gene- 
ral mercantile  and  maritime  pursuits.  A 
great  deal  of  smuggling  is  continually  car- 
ried on  between  Gibraltar  and  Spain,  which 
is  said  to  be  winked  at  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities. Vast  quantities  of  English  cotton 
goods,  after  being  landed  at  the  former  port, 
are  secretly  conveyed  into  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritories where  they  receive  the  national  stamp 
*ad  are  sold  as  Spanish  manufacture.     The 


streets  of  Gibraltar  are  irregular  and  narrow, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  the 
soil  are  kept  tolerably  clean.  The  houses 
are  generally  stone  taken  from  the  rock,  over 
which  a  coat  of  yellow  washed  plaster  gives 
to  the  town  an  appearance  of  general  same- 
ness. The  place  was  easily  seen  by  our 
party  in  a  few  hours,  and  we  left  it  with 
feelings  of  no  peculiar  regre*. 

The  morning  had  been  very  changeable, 
and  at  10}  o'clock  we  started  again  upon  our 
course,  beneath  a  sombre  sky,  in  the  midst 
of  a  drizzling  rain.  Rounding  the  giant  pile 
we  entered  the  Mediterranean  in  the  face  of 
a  cold,  piercing  wind  and  a  heavy  sea. 

A  dark  cloud  hung  gloomily  over  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar  as  we  left  it  behind  us,  and  the 
white  surges  dashing  and  hissing  around  its 
base  were  soon  lost  sight  of  as  the  increas- 
ing mist  and  now  heavily  descending  rain, 
rendered  obscure  all  surrounding  objects. 

All  that  day  and  night  we  plunged  through 
rolling  and  tempestuous  seas,  but  the  next 
morning  rose  bright  and  cheerful  as  we  pass- 
ed upon  our  left  the  beautiful  range  of  the 
Andalusian  mountains,  purpled  by  distance 
and  capped  with  eternal  snows.  After  ma- 
king the  extreme  point  of  land  which  termi- 
nates this  wildly  picturesque  coast,  called 
'•Cape  de  Gata,"  we  changed  our  course,  and 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  Algerine  shore,  saw  no  land  until  the 
fourth  day,  when  the  islands  of  Pantellaria 
and  Galeita  were  passed,  the  former  lying 
I  within  a  few  miles  of  Sicily,  and  being  used 
|  as  a  penal  settlement  by  the  government  of 
Malta. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  rude  greet- 
ing of  the  Mediterranean,  we  sped  rapidly 
through  an  almost  unruffled  expanse  of  wa- 
ters, with  a  cerulean  canopy  above  us,  and 
around  us  an  atmosphere  of  Southern  soft- 
ness. 

Stormy  days  and  rough  weather  at  sea, 
unless  so  severe  as  to  be  attended  by  calam- 
ity, pass  away  from  the  memory  almost  as 
soon  as  they  pass  from  the  experience,  but 
not  so  with  those  fair  calm  days  which  light 
up  the  waste  of  waters,  and  are  reverted  to 
with  pleasing  interest  long  after  the  varied 
associations  of  land  have  startled  us  with 
new  delights.  How  cheerful  were  tho^e 
days  upon  the  ?>Ioditcrrancan  when  our  little 
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company  of  voyagers  gathered  together  in  so- 
cial converse  upon  the  deck,  and  sat  shield- 
ed by  the  spreading  canvass  from  the  noon- 
day sun,  while  the  hours  sped  on  almost  un- 
numbered. So  too  those  calm  moonlit  even- 
ings, when  to  the  music  of  the  ship's  band 
we  trod  the'  measure  of  the  familiar  quad- 
rille, or  whirled  in  the  "  alluring  waltz"  over 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  almost  immovable 
deck. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  we  de- 
scried the  island  of  Malta,  and  as  the  even- 
ing closed  around  us  were  rapidly  running 
along  its  northern  extremity  and  nearing  its 
famed  citadel.  One  of  the  largest  indenta- 
tions along  the  irregular  shores,  bears  the 
name  of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  and  is  by  tradition 
the  spot  where  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  while 
being  sent  prisoner  to  Rome. 

11  And  when  it  was  day  they  knew  not  the 
land  ;  but  they  discovered  a  certain  creek 
with  a  shore  into  which  they  were  minded,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  thrust  in  the  ship." 

•  •  *  *  • 

"And  when  they  were  escaped,  then  they 
knew  that  the  island  was  called  Melita." 

Here  too  the  apostle  shook  off  the  viper 
from  his  hand  into  the  fire  and  "felt  no 
harm,"  and  they  who  before  had  said  "this  is  a 
murderer"  "after  they  saw  no  harm  come  to 
him,  changed  their  minds  and  said,  that  he 
was  a  God." 

A  watery  moon  hung  over  Malta  as  our 
steamer  rounded  the  city  and  ran  beneath 
the  shadow  of  its  majestic  walls  into  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  harbour.  A  few  strag- 
gling and  distant  lights  alone  enabled  us  amid 
surrounding  darkness,  to  define  the  outline 
of  the  buildings,  seemingly  giant  piled  above 
our  heads.  It  was  after  10  o'clock  when  the 
small  tow-boat  landed  our  party  on  the  quay, 
and  following  our  guide  we  soon  found  our- 
selves threading  dark  and  narrow  passages, 
pondrous  archways  dimly  lighted,  and  streets 
circuitous  and  silent  as  the  grave  ;  then  as- 
cending  a  continuous  and  lengthy  flight  of 
stone  stairs  leading  between  lofty  and  im- 
posing buildings  to  the  principal  streets  of 
the  town,  we  proceeded  through  wider  but 
still  sombre  thoroughfares  to  our  hotel.  Si- 
lence and  darkness  were  over  the  city,  as  we 


trod  at  this  late  hour  the  deserted  streets, 
the  sound  of  our  footsteps  echoed  painfully 
upon  the  ear ;  we  encountered  no  living  ob- 
ject on  the  way  save  an  occasional  vagrant- 
beggar  as  he  glided  stealthily  from  some  ob- 
scure corner,  or  the  soldier  on  duty  as  he 
slowly  paced  his  watch  before  the  gov- 
ernor's palace.  Having  secured  our  apart- 
ments at  the  bastile-looking  but  tolera- 
bly comfortable  hotel,  we  issued  forth  in 
search  of  the  opera  house  which  our  land- 
lord told  us  we  should  still  find  open ;  this 
fortunately  was  the  case,  and  we  heard  the 
closing  act  of  Beatrice  di  Tenda  well  sung, 
to,  however,  only  a  tolerable  audience  in 
point  of  numbers.  A  few  ladies,  not  in  full 
toilet,  appeared  in  the  boxes,  while  the  par- 
quette  was  nearly  filled  with  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  Theatre  was  small  and  so  dim- 
ly lighted  that  if  any  beauty  was  present,  it 
j  blushed  unseen,  at  least  so  far  as  we  could 
judge.  The  prima  donna  was  in  excellent 
voice,  and  at  the  close  of  the  performance 
was  called  before  the  curtain  with  no  little 
enthusiasm. 

We  groped  our  way  back  to  the  hotel, 
through  the  silent  streets,  between  the  mas- 
sive buildings,  to  which  the  solemnity  of 
midnight  lent  an  interest  additional  to  that 
which  historical  association  has  enveloped 
them,  and  I  sought  repose  upon  an  iron  bed- 
stead which,  with  a  few  isolated  pieces  of 
antique  furniture,  alone  adorned  the  cold 
stone  floor  of  my  most  melancholy  apart- 
ment. Four  blank  walls  rose  cheerlessly 
above  me  to  a  height  of  at  least  thirty  feet, 
and  a  small  glared  sky-light  in  the  roof  alone 
admitted  air  and  light  into  this  hospital- 
like chamber.  As  if  confirming  the  impres- 
sion that  this  room  was  intended  for  the  vic- 
tim of  some  virulent  disease,  rather  than  for 
the  way-worn  but  healthful  traveller,  the  air 
was  impregnated  with  the  unmistakeable 
odour  of  chloride  of  lime.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  surprising  that  soon  af- 
ter I  had  sunk  into  slumber,  a  strong  convic- 
tion seized  my  mind  that  I  was  a  patient  at 
one  of  those  benevolent  public  institutions, 
and  that  my  bed  side  watchers  were  the  an- 
cient Knights  of  Malta. 

The  appearance  of  this  remarkable  town 
by  day  was  in  singular  contrast  to  that  mid- 
night influence  under  which  our  first  impres- 
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sioDs  were  received.  A  glorious  flood  of, 
sunlight  lit  up  the  long  ranges  of  its  im- ' 
mease  buildings,  all  of  which  being  formed  j 
of  tbe  yellowish  sand  stone  which  abounds ! 
in  the  island,  but  to  give  a  deeper  coulour  d  j 
ort  to  the  outward  aspect  oi  the  town.  The  ' 
streets  and  squares  which  had  appeared  but : 
a  few  hours  before  so  painfully  quiet,  now 
bustled  with  all  the  signs  of  activity  and 
life.  Tbe  principal  thoroughfare  Strada  Ri- 
al] was  lined  with  rather  gay  looking  shops, 
and  a  motley  population,  such  as  are  seen 
only  in  Mediterranean  towns,  occupied  the 
streets. 

English,  Dutch  and  Algerine  sailors  min- 
gled with  tbe  Maltese  peasantry  and  labour- 
ers, and  the  rich  costume  of  the  Greek  was 
seen  moving  by  the  side  of  the  staid  looking 
English  resident,  while  sandaled  and  brown 
hooded  Capuchin  friary,  with  rope-girded  loins 
and  well  thumbed  prayer  books,  shook  their 
fat  sides  with  laughter  as  they  stood  at  the 
church  door-way,  over  which,  in  inviting 
characters,  was  inscribed,  "  Indulgentia  ple- 
naria  perpetuo  pro  vivis  et  defunctis" 

The  prevailing  head  dress  of  the  females 
seemed  to  be  a  large  black  silk  cape  or  man- 
tilla thrown  loosely  over  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, and  concealing  all  but  the  features; 
among  the  poorer  orders  a  woollen  or  cotton 
covering  of  a  similar  shape,  supplied  the 
place  of  finer  material.  Long  lines  of  an 
uncouth  looking  vehicle,  resembling  half  of 
a  coach  body,  and  with  a  single  pair  of  heavy 
wheels  placed  at  back,  while  the  shafts  and 
principal  weight  rested  upon  the  horse,  stood 
for  hire  in  the  public  squares  and  outside  the 
gates  of  the  town,  their  owners  loudly  ap- 
pealing to  each  passer-by  for  employment. 
There  being  no  seat  for  the  driver  he  is  ac- 
customed to  run  by  the  side  of  the  vehicle, 
or  when  the  distances  are  great,  to  mount 
the  horse.  We  observed  some  fine  English 
carriages,  which,  in  a  measure,  redeemed 
the  character  of  the  general  mode  of  con- 
veyance. Saddle  horses  were  also  to  let  in 
large  numbers  and  many  were  at  once  en- 
gaged by  a  portion  of  our  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  environs :  Cite  Vecchia, 
St.  Paul's  Bay  and  the  San  A ntoine  Gardens. 
Others,  like  myself,  in  consequence  of  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  day,  were  satisfied 
with  visiting  the  places  of  interest  within 


the  walls  and  examining  the  curious  fortifica- 
tion which  adorn  and  protect  the  town,  and 
when  these  lions  had  received  due  tribute 
we  found  ample  employment  for  our  inter- 
vening tim.e  in  purchasing  specimens  of  the 
curious  silver  filigree  work,  silk  mitts,  &c, 
&c.,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  place 
is  celebrated. 

There  are  few  objects  at  Malta  to  detain 
the  traveller,  the  first  among  which,  however, 
is,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John's.  The  exterior 
of  this  ancient  edifice  is  plain  and  undistin- 
guished by  architectural  elegance,  but  the 
interior  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  floor 
inlaid  with  richly  coloured  marbles  in  Mo- 
saic, representing  the  arms  of  all  the  Grand 
Masters,  and  the  walls  of  the  side  chapels 
are  highly  ornamented  with  quaint  devices 
in  basso  relievo.  Over  the  altar  is  a  well 
executed  group  in  marble  of  the  size  of  life 
representing  the  baptism  of  St.  John.  The 
crypts  below  the  cathedral  contain  the  tombs, 
surmounted  with  the  effigies  in  stone,  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  The  palace  is  also  worthy 
of  a  visit.  In  this  building  is  the  large  hall 
formerly  occupied  as  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  renowned  Knights,  the  walls  of  which 
are  panelled  with  ancient  tapestry,  and  in 
others  of  the  long  suite  of  old  fashioned 
rooms  hang  a  few  original  paintings  from  the 
pencils  of  Michael  Angelo,  Caravaggia  and 
Murillo.  One  win£  is  occupied  by  the  Ar- 
mory; the  number  of  muskets  however  is 
far  smaller  and  less  effectively  arranged  than 
in  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Springfield.  In  this 
collection  are  some  old  cannon,  curious  ar- 
mour, &c. :  among  the  latter,  the  complete 
suit  of  Vignacourt,  and  near  it  another,  which 
from  its  pondrous  weight  and  size,  could 
never  have  encompassed  any  but  a  giant's 
frame. 

The  other  buildings  of  interest,  are  the 
Auberges,  formerly  the  palaces  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  and  now  mostly  used  as  govern- 
ment offices.  The  finest  among  them,  that 
of  Castile,  is  occupied  by  the  Union  Club. 
The  fortifications  are  extremely  curious,  and 
a  stroll  upon  the  high  walls  of  the  citadel  af- 
forded an  extensive  view  of  land  and  water, 
fully  repaying  the  labour  of  the  ascent. 

The  legitimate  name  of  the  city  is  Valet- 
ta,  so  called  after  the  Grand  Master  La  Va- 
lette  who  founded  it.  "Tbe  Emperor  Charles 
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V.  in  1526  gave  the  island  to  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem  or  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
who  removed  there  1530,  and  hence  derived 
their  name  of  Knights  of  Malta."  It  has  at 
different  periods  been  in  possession  of  vari- 
ous nations ;  the  French  dispossessed  the 
Knights,  who  in  turn  yielded  this  stronghold 
to  the  British  in  1800,  whose  flag  still  waves 
from  its  fortifications. 

The  prevailing  complexion  of  the  Maltese 
is  a  very  dark  olive,  approaching  the  mulatto. 
A  mongrel  dialect  seemed  to  prevail  similar 
to  the  Arabic,  but  the  shop-keepers  and  bet- 
ter orders  speak  Italian. 

The  bete  noire  which  haunts  the  stranger 
during  his  visit  at  Malta,  lurking  in  his  foot- 
steps by  night,  encountering  him  at  every 
point  by  day,  wearying  his  eye  with  the  con- 
stant presence  of  his  imploring  face  and  ti- 
ring his  ear  with  his  unceasing  and  melan- 
choly cry,  is  the  beggar  or  lazzaroni.  Soft 
words  and  gentle  remonstrances  prove  inef- 
fectual, violent  language  and  severe  threats 
increase  their  ardour,  and  even  that  silver 
charm,  usually  so  potent  when  other  meas- 
ures fail,  seemed  but  to  increase  their  impor- 
tunity and  to  bring  around  us  an  additional 
throng  of  tfie&e  vagrant  imposters,  ringing 
continually  upon  one  unchanging  cry,  "  Ca- 
rita, — much  miserabli  Signor,  nix  mangiari 
to  day." 

It  was  noon  when  we  made  our  way 
through  a  crowd  of  these  indefatigable  wretch- 
es and  sought  the  pier.  We  descended  the 
long  flight  of  steps  which  Byron  describes 
as  "  those  cursed  streets  of  stairs,"  and 
which  now  assiltned  a  far  different  appear- 
ance from  the  evening  before,  being  thronged 
with  pedestrians,  and  the  adjoining  passages 
and  thoroughfares  being  lined  with  the  open 
shops  of  artisans,  basket  weavers  and  vege- 
table dealers.  Around  the  pier  head  and 
dotting  the  bay  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
were  myriads  of  the  small,  covered  row  boats 
peculiar  to  the  place,  rudely  built,  but  gaily 
painted  in  streaks  of  red  and  yellow.  It  was 
amusing  to  watch  these  numerous  boats  as 
the  half-naked  rowers  shot  them  to  and  fro 
like  bright  butterflies  over  the  shiny  surface 
of  the  waters.  In  one  of  them  we  were 
conveyed  to  our  steamer,  around  which  th^se 
fancy  boats  had  swarmed  so  thickly,  that  a 
passage  to  the  gangway  was  obtained  with 


much  difficulty.  From  several  of  them, 
boys  nearly  nude,  were  diving  most  lustily 
for  pieces  of  money,  which  some  of  the 
passengers,  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
high  above  them,  sent  spinning  into  the 
depths  below.  Sometimes  a  half  dozen  of 
of  these  young  Neptunes  would  dive  down 
in  pursuit  of  the  same  coin,  affording  to  the 
dry  observer  above,  an  amusing  view  of  the 
submarine  scramble  which  would  follow.  As 
the  dark  brown  and  well  developed  forms  of 
these  vigorous  young  swimmers  emerged 
from  the  depths,  they  shook  the  brine  from 
their  thick  curling  locks  and  leaped  lightly 
into  their  boats  again  ;  then  with  chattering 
teeth,  and  an  assumed  look  of  pity,  they  im- 
plored the  spectators  above  to  renew  their 
sport,  crying  continually,  "  heave,  Signor 
heave"  A  fresh  descent  of  coin  would 
send  them  plunging  in  again  until  the  fortu- 
nate one  emerged  at  last,  bearing  between 
his  teeth  the  reward  of  his  agility.  Even 
among  these  poor  Maltese  diving  boys  the 
distinction  of  pride  was  observable,  for  while 
some  disdained  to  take  the  leap  unless  a  sil- 
ver coin  was  the  reward,  others  found  suffi- 
cient inducement  even  in  a  half-penny, 
leaping  eagerly  in  after  the  disappearing 
copper,  and  leaving  boat  and  oars  to  take 
care  of  themselves  until  their  reappearance, 
when  speedily  regaining  both  they  again 
raised  the  imploring  cry,  "  heave,  Signor, 
heave."  When  we  had  flung  our  last  six- 
pence over  the  vessel's  side  ;  when  the  tra- 
ding boats  had  fully  supplied  the  ladies  of  our 
party  with  mitts  for  their  hands  and  charms  for 
their  chatelaines,  and  finally,  when  the  last 
mail  box  was  safely  deposited  on  our  deck  ; 
the  paddles  were  again  put  in  motion  and  the 
bright  green  waters  became  whitened  foam 
around  us. 

As  we  sailed  out  of  the  high  walled  har- 
bour the  picture  was  most  effective;  the 
glare  of  mid  day  falling  upon  the  massive 
yellow  buildings  piled  one  above  the  other 
like  a  huge  amphitheatre,  and  relieved  only 
by  the  green  and  brown  covered  verandahs, 
sticking  out  like  martin  boxes  from  the  fronts 
of  the  houses,  gave  that  peculiar  couleur  lo- 
cale before  alluded  to.  This  deep  ochre 
tinge  pervading  turret  and  tower  and  citadel 
and  even  the  face  of  the  surrounding  and 
distant  country,  was  rendered  more  intense 
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by  iU  strong  contrast  with  the  cloudless  azure 
above  and  the  peculiarly  transparent  green 
of  the  water  through  which  we  were  plough- 
ing. 

A  smart  wind  met  us  as  we  cleared  the 
harbour,  and  sped  us  so  rapidly  on  our  way, 
that  in  less  than  an  hour  the  renowned  isle 
and  its  high  piled  citadel  lay  far  behind  us, 
a  yellowish  line  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 
It  was  not  until  the  third  day  after  leaving 
Malta  that  we  saw  land  again,  and  then  only 
while  passing  Cape  Raison  on  the  coast  of 
Lybia ;  this  was  on  the  Sabbath,  and  amid 
the  stillness  of  a  day,  more  like  midsummer 
than  any  we  had  thus  far  experienced,  re- 
ligious exercises  were  held  beneath  the  spa- 
cious awning  which  covered  the  ship's  deck. 
The  English  Jack  was  thrown  over  the  cap- 
stan and  the  Captain  read  the  impressive 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  as- 
sembled company,  consisting  of  passengers 
and  crew,  the  latter  attired  in  the  ship's  uni- 
form. 

As  we  drew  near  the  port  of  our  destina- 
tion the  weather  grew  manifestly  sultry  and 
dry,  and  many  among  us  experienced  an 
unusual  physical  lassitude  and  debility.  It 
was  the  hot  breath  of  Egypt  coming  through 
her  desert  lungs,  and  announcing  our  ap- 
proach to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  day  prior  to  our  arrival  was  signalized 
by  the  active  preparations  which  were  made 
by  all  parties ;  the  ship  itself  was  put  in  com- 
plete order  ;  the  passengers'  luggage  was  dis- 
entombed from  the  depths  of  the  hold,  and 
soon  after  a  confused  medley  of  open  trunks, 
boxes  and  carpet  bags,  with  piles  of  their  in- 
congruous contents,  plentifully  bestrewed  the 
deck:  around  these  their  various  owners 
knelt,  busily  selecting  such  articles  of  appa- 
rel as  would  suffice  during  the  journey  from 
Alexandria  to  Suez,  as  until  arrival  at  the 
latter  place  the  luggage  is  out  of  the  control 
of  passengers,  it  being  transported  in  one 
bulk  and  in  separate  boats  to  Cairo,  and  from 
thence  on  the  backs  of  camels  across  the 
desert  to  Suez,  where  it  is  reclaimed  by  trav- 
elers on  arrival. 

Some  hours  before  daylight,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  November  4th,  we  reached  the  har- 
bour of  Alexandria,  but  we  lay  off  several 
miles  from  the  shore  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  pilot.    When  I  came  on  deck,  the  eun 


was  rising  and  shedding  over  the  distant 
town  a  flood  of  golden  glory.  The  same  ra- 
diance once  fell  upon  "  cloud  capt  tow- 
ers  and  gorgeous  palaces,11  which  have  now 
scarce  "  left  a  wreck  behind.'1  A  tall,  round 
column,  the  modern  light  house,  rose  be- 
tween us  and  the  sun,  dividing  its  dazzling 
light,  and  on  each  side  stretched  a  long,  flat, 
sandy  shore,  relieved  on  the  left  by  two 
prominent  buildings  of  white  6tone,  the  Pa- 
cha's palace  and  the  arsenal,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  row  of  uncouth  looking  windmills 
which  stretched  their  immovable  arms  into  the 
air  as  if  yawning  in  the  very  listlessness  of 
inactivity.  A  numerous  fleet  of  battle  ships, 
mostly  of  French  build  and  belonging  to  the 
Pacha,  together  with  an  Austrian  and  Turk- 
ish steamer  and  a  few  merchantmen,  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour,  and  this  was  all  that 
at  first  appeared  to  us  of  modern  Alexan- 
dria. We  were  soon  boarded  by  two  native 
pilots  in  Egyptian  costume,  which  consisted 
of  a  double  vest  of  rich  embroidered  cloth, 
the  outer  loose  and  open,  the  inner  fitting 
close  to  the  body  with  white  sleeves ;  the 
large  flowing  trowsers  extended  only  to  the 
knee,  the  lower  part  of  the  limbs  being  bare 
to  the  feet,  which  were  covered  with  neat 
sandals.  A  thick  crimson  scarf  girded  the 
loins,  and  a  heavy  turban  of  white  and  red 
cloth  completed  the  costume.  These  men 
had  the  swarthy  and  dusky  brown  skin  which 
we  found  afterwards  the  prevailing  complex- 
ion of  the  people,  and  although  representing 
a  class  of  no  mean  repute  there,  possessed 
no  intellectuality  of  feature.  As  they  brought 
our  steamer  near  the  shore,  the  town  itself 
became  distinct,  and  buildings,  not  imposing 
or  grand,  thickened  before  us,  while  on  the 
quay  a  crowd  of  di versed  costumed  people 
were  observed  witnessing  our  approach. 
Standing  far  back  of  the  present  town, 
"  Pompey's  Pillar"  could  be  discerned,  while 
the  few  and  near  buildings  of  the  Pacha,  al- 
ready alluded  to,  appeared  more  interesting 
as  their  snowy  walls  contrasted  pleasingly 
with  the  green  shrubbery  surrounding  them. 
As  our  anchor  descended,  a  busy  crowd  of 
boats  put  off  from  the  shore  and  soon  be- 
sieged our  gangway  ladder  and  our  passen- 
gers, first  taking  leave  of  the  gentlemanly 
Captain  and  officers  at  whose  hands  we  had 
received  no  ordinary  share  of  courtesy  and 
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kindness,  descended  to  the  boats  in  waiting, 
and  were  soon  landed  on  the  quay.  Here 
pushing  our  way  between  half  clad  and  filthy 
Arabs,  and  ragged,  clamorous,  donkey  boys, 
whose  shoutings  rent  the  air  like  demoniac 
yells,  we  proceeded  in  a  van-like  equipage 
through  a  dirty  thoroughfare  crowded  with 
laden  camels,  refractory  donkeys,  and  a  cu- 
rious crowd  of  half-veiled  women,  begri ru- 
ined men  and  naked  children  to  the  hotel. 
Our  course  lay  between  low  buildings  faced 
with  discoloured  and  broken  plaster,  the 
upper  stories  leaning  over  the  lower,  from 
which  projecting  windows  of  wooden  lattice 
work,  looking  like  huge  bird  cages  against 
the  plastered  walls,  himg  over  the  narrow, 
crowded  thoroughfare  below.  A  long  line 
of  these  streets  or  lanes,  winding  circui- 
tously  and  dirty,  conducted  us  to  the  "  Grand 
Square,"  or  more  properly  Quadrangle,  the 
grandeur  of  which  consisted  in  its  being  spa- 
cious and  lined  with  large  French  looking 
hotels  and  consular  residences,  possessing 
ho  exterior  beauty,  but  offering  to  us  a  most 
grateful  shelter  from  the  heat,  dust  and  noi- 
ses which  had  accompanied  our  way  thither. 
There  we  prepared  for  a  survey  of  what  was 
once  the  proudest — what  is  now  one  of  the 
most  miserable  and  beggarly — cities  of  the 
world. 

When  we  issued  from  our  hotel,  the  in- 
creased heat  of  noonday  was  shedding  over 
all  things  that  tremulous  glare  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  atmosphere  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
dense  crowd  of  donkey  boys,  begrimmed  and 
nearly  naked,  which  choked  up  the  doorway, 
rapacious  for  the  freshly  arrived  strangers, 
by  no  meaos  tended  to  give  us  that  equa- 
nimity of  temperament  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  comfort  of  the  traveller  m  a  burning 
clime.  So  completely  did  these  pests  of 
Alexandria  surround  us,  thrusting  their  "  pop- 
ulous garments"  and  shaggy  beasts  in  most 
Unpleasing  proximity  with  our  bodies,  in 
their  eager  desire  to  hire  out  to  us  the  ani- 
mals under  their  charge,  that  we  found  the 
only  safety  was  to  mount  at  once  and  gallop 
off  into  the  Square,  whither  their  urchin  mas- 
ters followed  us,  lustily  beating  the  hind- 
quarters of  the  poor  beasts  without  cessation, 
running  and  yelling  after  us  in  the  cloud  of 
dust  which  soon  enveloped  their  swarthy 
figures*    The  appearance  of  our  travellers, 


as  beneath  the  laborious  application  of  the 
cudgel,  the  obstinate  beasts  jolted  us  over 
the  ground, — advancing  sideways,  at  angles, 
and  any  way  but  directly  forward,  was  ex- 
cessively ludicrous.  Habited  pour  le  voyage, 
with  broad  felt  hats  and  loose  sacks,  our  el- 
bows a-kimbo,  and  feet  nearly  draggling  upon 
the  ground,  we  resigned  ourselves  to  a  posi- 
tion which,  if  not  dignified  and  graceful,  was 
at  least  novel ;  and  soon  becoming  accustom- 
ed to  the  jog  of  the  beasts  beneath  us,  and 
they  to  the  duty  so  often  performed  before, 
we  were  borne  rapidly  onward  over  the  un- 
paved  highway  in  the  direction  of  "  Cleopa- 
tra's Needle.1 '  We  had  scarcely  proceeded 
a  rod  from  the  hotel  before  our  guides  salu- 
ted us  with  a  cry  for  backshish,  the  signifi- 
cation of  which  word  we  were  not  at  a  loss 
to  discover,  and  which  afterwards  we  learned 
to  rank  principally  among  the  plagues  of 
Modern  Egypt.  Nor  did  we  find  this  an- 
noying appeal — this  continual  application  for 
money  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  Nile, — 
it  startled  us  amid  the  solemnity  of  the  des- 
ert, it  echoed  along  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sear  it  was  borne  to  our  eats  on  the  fragrant 
breezes  of  Ceylon,  backshish, — the  beggar's 
petition,  the  cry  of  the  never  satisfied  guide, 
the  servant's  insinuating  appeal.  Thus,  al- 
though we  had  stipulated  to  pay  our  donkey 
boys  quadruple  the  amount  allowed  them  by 
law  for  their  very  questionable  services,  they 
continued  to  annoy  us  at  every  pause  in  our 
expedition,  and  even  while  running  full  speed 
at  our  sides,  with  this  never-ending  demand 
upon  our  patience  and  our  pockets. 

The  Grand  Square  through  which  we  were 
passing,  constitutes  what  is  called  the  Frank 
quarter,  and  with  the  modern  town-,  which 
lies  between  it  and  the  sea,  occupies  a  broad 
neck  of  land  formed  by  the  increased  depos- 
ite  of  ages.  This  was  once  a  narrow  cause* 
way,  called  the  Heptastadium,  on  each  side 
of  which  the  sea  flowed  and  which  connect* 
ed  the  ancient  city  with  the  island  of  Pharos. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  island  stood 
the  celebrated  Pharos  or  light-house,  erected 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  ranked  among 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  in 
this  portion  last  described,  and  near  the  point 
of  our  debarkation,  that  the  Pasha's  Palace, 
Arsinal,  &c.,  are  erected. 

The  Grand  Square  was  built  by  the  late 
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Maiiamet  Ali  and  the  building  are  rented  at 
excessively  high  rates,  although  as  before 
remarked,  they  are  not  imposing  or  elegant, 
being  yellow  washed  and  resembling  the 
poorer  grade  of  Parisian  Hotels.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  square  is  ornamented  with  a  neat 
obelisk  of  marble,  surmounting  a  dry  foun- 
tain, and  the  graceful  architecture  of  an  En- 
liah  chapel,  recently  completed  at  the  upper 
end,  has  added  much  to  its  general  effect. 

Passing  through  this  long  and  broad  quar- 
ter, amid  straggling  camels,  and  a  motley 
crowd  of  pedestrians,  we  turned  into  the 
spacious  highway  which  runs  at  right  angles 
with  the  square,  and  for  the  first  time  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

All  that  is  seen  of  the  spot  which  Alex- 
ander marked  out  with  lines  of  chalk  and 
flour  in  shape  of  a  Macedonian  cloak,  and 
from  which  sprang  into  existence  that  city, 
"the  magnificence  and  strength  of  which 
should  surpass  any  other  of  the  world,  and 
be  worthy  to  perpetuate  his  name  and  great- 
ness down  to  remotest  posterity" — is  a  broad, 
irregular,  broken  plain  of  whitish  limestone 
soil,  over  which  are  scattered  a  few  edifices 
of  modern  build.  These  are  mostly  square, 
stone  villas  surrounded  by  outside  walls  and 
gardens  occupied  by  European  residents.  A 
Mosque,  a  Catholic  and  Greek  convent,  and  a 
few  vestiges  of  ruins  alone  occupy  the  space 
where  once  stood 

"Gardens  an  J  pillared  afreets,  and  porphyry  dome*, 
And  high  built  templea  fit  to  be  ibe  homes 
Of  mighty  Gods." 

We  proceeded  over  the  broad  dusty  high- 
way and  between  walls  about  which  hung 
the  leaves  of  the  Acacia  and  the  Cactus, 
until  our  guides  announced  that  the  obelisk 
was  before  us.  So,  indeed,  it  was,  but  not 
as  we  had  hoped,  standing  alone  in  its  glory, 
apart  from  modern  encroachments  ; — its 
smooth  sides  of  red  granite  rose  from  a  bed 
of  accumulated  dust  and  ashes,  part  of  which 
had  been  so  worn  and  scraped  away  as  to 
leave  the  rough,  unsightly  foundation  stones 
exposed  to  view.  On  one  6ide  ran  the  dusty 
highway  which  we  fchad  just  traversed ;  on 
the  other  stretched  a  long,  low,  discoloured 
wall,  connecting  with  a  modern  residence, 
and  it  required  the  utmost  good  nature  to 
avoid  giving  vent  to  the  feelings  of  disap- 


pointment which  we  experienced.  It  was 
evident  that  no  particular  care  had  been  ta- 
ken to  preserve  this  remarkable  relic,  or  the 
veneration  with  which  it  is  ever  regarded 
by  all  who  have  only  seen  it  in  the  "  mind's 
eye."  To  add  to  our  chagrin,  its  prostrate 
sister  lay  buried  beneath  the  dirt  hill  at  its 
foot,  quite  invisible,  save  where  our  boys 
scraped  away  sufficient  sand  and  dirt  to  as* 
sure  us  by  a  glimpse,  that  it  lay  beneath. 

Swallowing  our  disappointment,  the  after 
survey  of  this  hieroglyphic  finger  of  the 
past,  was  as  interesting,  yet  as  unsatisfactory 
in  its  revelations,  as  such  surveys  generally 
are,  and  the  "  united  wisdom'1  of  our  party 
threw  no  more  light  upon  its  origin  and  pur* 
pose  than  has  already  been  afforded  by  more 
patient  and  scholastic  pilgrims  at  its  shrine. 

The  "Needles"  so  called  are  composed 
each  of  a  tingle  block  of  Sienite,  a  bard 
granular  stone  peculiar  to  Northern  Egypt 
and  of  which  many  of  her  ancient  monu- 
ments were  composed.  It  closely  resembles 
what  is  commonly  called  red  granite.  The 
8 ides  of  the  column  are  smooth  as  glass  from 
the  wear  of  ages,  and  the  edges  of  the  hie- 
roglyphics and  many  of  the  entire  characters 
are  entirely  gone. 

The  standing  obelisk  according  to  Murray 
is  about  70  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  at  its 
base  of  about  7  feet  7  inches.  Most  writers 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  these  remarkable 
blocks  of  impressed  stone  were  brought  to 
Alexandria  from  Heliopolis,  and  that  their 
erection  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  Egypt- 
ian whose  name  they  bear,  although  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  stood  before  the  temple 
of  Caesar,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Pliny  were 
cut  and  sculptured  by  Mesphres.  "  In  this," 
says  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  "  he  is  not  far 
from  the  truth,  since  the  Pharaoh  whose 
ovals  they  bear,  was  the  3rd  Thothmes.  In 
the  lateral  lines  are  the  ovals  of  Ramises 
the  Great,  the  supposed  Sesostri*,  and  addi- 
tional columns  of  hieroglyphics  at  the  angles 
of  the  lower  part,  present  that  of  a  later 
king,  apparently  Osieri  II.,  the  third  suc- 
cessor of  the  Great  Ramises. 

The  fallen  obelisk  was  given  some  years 
since  to  England  by  the  late  Pasha,  but  has 
heretofore  been  thought  too  bulky  and  muti- 
lated to  be  worthy  the  expense  qf  removal 
thither;  recently,  however,  the  subject  has 
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been  revived  and  various  expedients  have 
been  suggested  for  the  accomplishment  of 
so  desirable  an  object.  If  any  feasible  plan 
is  at  last  adopted  for  removing  this  weighty 
relic;  the  expenses  attending  it  must  be 
very  large,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  cost 
of  transporting  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  to  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris,  which  Mr. 
Gliddon  states  to  have  exceeded  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  2,000,000  francs.  Doubtless, 
when  it  pierces  the  smoky  atmosphere  of 
London,  and  stands  amidst  its  whirl  and  din 
like  the  poor  gazed  at  stranger  from  a  far  off 
land,  some  few  will  be  found  "  to  do  it  reve- 
rence," but  it  will  want  the  warm  glow  of 
its  native  land;  the  inspiration  of  its  own 
classic  home. 

How  doth  this  Needle,  rising  from  its  bed 
of  ashes,  with  its  ragged  point  and  worn  hie- 
roglyphic, carrying  us  back  into  the  mazy 
magnificence  of  the  past ! — oh,  more  potent 
than  the  needle  of  the  telegraph,  now  as- 
tounding the  world,  for  this  with  the  instan- 
taneousness  of  thought  electrifies  the  soul 
with  the  mysterious  influence  of  2000  years 
ago ; — 2000  years  ago !  when  piles  of  hewn 
stone,  now  dust-covered  and  untraceable, 
adorned  with  architectural  beauty  the  broad 
squares  and  vista  streets  of  this  proud  capi- 
tal ; — when  purpled  pomp  and  military  splen- 
dor filled  the  spacious  apartments  and  sur- 
rounded the  walls  of  the  Csesasium  ; — when 
Egypt's  Queen,  the  voluptuous  Cleopatra, — 

"Whom  age  could  not  wither, 
Or  custom  §tale  her  infinite  vanity" 

spell  bound  the  truant  Anthony  and  quaffed 
wine  where  pearls  lay  hidden,  to  their  illicit 
love.  How  sweeps  the  mingled  panorama 
like  the  swift  illusions  of  a  dream,  from 
which  we  awake  at  last  to  a  reality,  sad, 
melancholy,  and  disheartening ; — and  tread 
upon  a  bed  of  ashes,  the  unsubdued  rays  of 
a  burning  sun  falling  upon  the  red  granite 
before  us  dazzles  our  eyes,  and  the  eternal 
cry  for  backshish  from  our  impatient  donkey 
boys  recalls  us  most  effectually  to  a  present 
existence. 

Pompey's  Pillar,  or  more  properly  the  Pil- 
lar of  Diocletian,  as  the  inscription  upon  the 
column  appears  to  show  it  to  have  been 
erected  to  the  honor  of  that  Emperor,  is 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  two  obelisks 


just  described.  It  rises  from  a  high  mound 
of  limestone  soil  some  distance  to  the  South, 
and  overlooking  the  modern  city.  A  hot 
ride  over  a  level  and  dusty  road,  unprotected 
by  any  vegetation,  brought  us  to  the  noble 
but  decayed  column.  This  graceful  structure 
rises  to  the  height  of  98  feet,  9  inches— its 
shaft,  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  being 
73  feet.  Various  opinions  have  been  given 
to  the  world  as  to  its  origin  and  purpose, 
which  yet  remain  obscured.  The  able 
Egyptic  historian,  Mr.  Lane,  quoting  from 
Arab  authorities,  states,  that  in  the  days 
of  Amer,  the  Arab  conqueror,  it  belonged  to 
that  magnificent  library,  whose  400,000  vol- 
umes were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Caliph 
Omar,  and  which  are  said  "  to  have  sufficed 
for  six  months  for  the  use  of  the  4,000  baths 
of  this  immense  city."  Another  and  valu- 
able opinion  already  given,  is  that  this  col- 
umn was  raised  to  record  the  capture  of 
Alexandria  by  the  arms  of  Diocletian  in 
A.  D.,  296.*  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
purpose  of  its  erection,  it  now  stands  a  noble 
relic  of  the  perfect  architecture  of  the  past, 
and,  must  it  be  added,  as  emphatic  an  illus- 
tration of  the  vulgar  tastes  of  modern  times, 
for  our  very  first  glance,  as  we  neared  its 
base,  was  met  by  an  innovation,  which  as 
palpably  shocked  our  reverential  organs  as 
our  heated  bodies  would  have  been  at  the 
sudden  fall  of  an  unexpected  shower-bath. 
Painted  in  rude  black  letters,  "long  drawn 
out,"  and  boldly  upon  the  broad  surface  of 
the  pedestal,  stood  the  important  and  highly 
classical  name,  "G.  Button,  England;1*  while 
other  equally  distinguished  and  elegant  epi- 
thets decorated  the  adjoining  sides  of  the 
column.  One  higher  aspirant  for  fame,  dis- 
daining the  base  act  of  his  predecessor,  had 
by  some  unknown  and  unaccountable  means, 
inscribed  in  huge  letters  of  charcoal,  midway 
up  the  column,  his  plebeian  name.  Oh  bold 
and  fearless  Mr.  Button,  thou  art  not  as 
wanting  in  wisdom  as  we  think  thee,  for 
perchance  thine  humble  nomenclature  failing 
to  bring  thee  respect  and  importance  at 
home,  has  purchased  thee  an  immortality  on 
the  proud  column  which  ancient  Alexander 
reared  to  the  memory  of  the  Roman  Empe- 
ror. Henceforth  let  the  stigma  usually  cast 
upon  Americans  for  their  proneness  to  in- 

*  Sir  G.  Wilkinson. 
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dulge  in  this  unmanly  propensity,  be  divided 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  isle,  and 
if  there  be  wanting  further  proof  of  their 
claim  to  this  honorable  distinction,  let  the 
doubtful  visit  the  halls  of  Eaton  College, 
or  the  sacred  walls  which  once  shielded  the 
cradle  of  their  immortal  bard  at  Stratford ; 
where  literally  the  entire  surface  of  the  in- 
terior walls  and  ceiling,  is  occupied  by  the 
names  or  initials  of  pilgrim  devotees. 

At  the  foot  of  the  rude  mound  from  which 
rises  Pompey's  Pillar,  stretches  an  Egyp- 
tian burial  ground.  The  graves  are  marked 
bv  numberless  little  monuments  of  white 
plastered  stone,  generally  quadrangular  in 
shape,  with  a  small  oval  summit  or  dome. 
We  could  perceive  no  inscriptions  upon 
these  erections,  although  many  were  mark- 
ed with  red  spots,  which  we  presume  deno- 
ted the  number  of  bodies  interred  beneath 
or  perhaps  were  emblematic  of  tears  shed  at 
the  departure  of  friends.  No  turf  made 
green  these  hillocks  of  the  dead,  no  foliage 
waved  over  their  last  resting  place,  but  they 
lay  thickly  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of 
dusty  ground  and  under  the  broad  glare  of 
the  sweltering  sun.  There,  seated  among 
the  graves  on  the  hot  ground,  were  grouped 
▼omen  and  children  half  clothed  and  wretch- 
ed, bending  forward  their  heads  over  the 
meagre  grave  stones  careless  of  our  pres- 
ence, and  swaying  to  and  fro  their  bodies  as 
they  poured  upon  the  air,  in  measured  ca- 
dence, their  miserable  lamentations.  Scarce- 
ly a  tomb  had  not  beside  it  one  or  more 
mourners ;  some  were  staring  vacantly  upon 
the  rude  erection  over  which  they  bent, 
others  were  pouring  water  from  antique  look- 
ing nrns  into  the  hot  dust  at  their  feet,  and 
all  mingled  their  voices  in  the  wild,  discor- 
dant buzz  which  rose  around  us. 
[To  be  continued.] 


So  kind  and  tender  words  cheer  up  the  heart ; 
Shed  sunshine  through  the  dark  and  gloomy  breast ; 
Inspire  the  timid  and  sustain  the  weak; 
Disarm  the  hardened,  reckless  and  the  bold, 
And  soothe  away  the  smart  of  Sorrow's  wounds : 
For  ah!  one  soft  and  gently  whispered  word. 
Has  grcntef  powt»r  to  move  the  stubborn  will, 
Than  all  the  fierce  und  insolent  decrees. 
That  kinjrs  can  thunder  forth. 
And  where  is  he  who  has  not  felt  its  power; 
The  very  infant  ere  bright  Reason  dawus, 
Smiles  as  it  listens  to  the  words  of  love. 
Youth  feels  its  kind  and  tender  influence, 
And  manhood  chermhes  its  feeblest  sound ; 
While  sterner  AgeitPflf,  with  all  its  care*, 
Unbend*  its  wrinkled  brow  and  drops  a  tear, 
Iu  memory  of  the  days  of  early  love. 

D.  P.  Brown,  Jr. 
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Kind  words— they  are  as  prate ful  to  the  ear, 
As  are  the  dews  of  morn  unto  the  flower. 
Parched  by  the  withering  air  of  summer's  heat ; 
Aad  as  the  sprinr  upon  the  mountain's  top, 
Who«e  waters  trickle  down  the  rocky  sides, 
To  give  assurance  its  pure  source  i*  near, — 
Spur*  on  the  weary  traveler's  trembling  pace 
Aad  once  mote  fills  bis  downcast  tool  with  hope ; 


A  SKETCH  AFTER  LANDSEER. 

EXTRACT   FROM   A  JOURNAL   ON    THE   RHINE. 

—  After  leaving  Coblentz,  we  took  on 
board  our  steamer  a  number  of  students  re- 
turning to  Bonn,  where  there  is  one  of  the 
famous  Universities.  They  had  been  most 
probably  out  upon  some  wild  excursion.  Of 
course  they  had  that  sort  of  conceited,  ela- 
ted and  dare-devil  look  that  always  belongs 
to  young  men  banded  together  for  sport,  and 
which  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  help  ad- 
miring, though  I  condemn  the  spirit  in  which 
it  has  its  origin,  and  know  to  what  disastrous 
results  it  often  leads.  They  wore  little  caps 
of  different  colours  and  shapes,  which  desig- 
nated the  several  societies  to  which  they  be- 
longed in  the  University.  Most  of  these 
caps  were  merely  a  patch  of  green  or  blue 
cloth  with  a  tassel — some  with  visors  and 
some  without,  while  some  seemed  made  up 
entirely  of  a  gilt  band.  Pressed  close  upon 
the  long  locks  that  parted  from  the  smooth 
but  ardent  brow  of  the  weart  rs,  this  fantas- 
tic head-gear  gave  that  look  half  theatrical 
and  half  aristocratic,  and  altogether  daring, 
which  startles  us  unpleasantly  when  seen  in 
a  single  face,  but  when  worn  by  a  company 
as  a  sort  of  uniform,  fascinates  us  in  spite 
of  our  better  j udgment.  But  if  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  students,  it  was  more 
so  by  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
dog  kind,  that  I  ever  beheld.  He  followed 
closely  through  the  crowd  one  of  the  most 
dashing  of  the  students,  whose  beauty  waa 
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somewhat  marred,  but  whose  characteristic 
expression  was  greatly  heightened  by  a  scar 
hardly  healed  of  a  wound  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  a  duel.  His  adversary's  sword 
had  just  missed  his  eye,  gashing  his  face  from 
the  corner  of  his  eye  brow,  almost  to  his 
mouth.  As  he  stepped  provokingly  along 
the  crowded  deck  followed  by  his  dog,  the 
eyes  of  all  rested  upon  him,  and  by  a  little 
extra  scornfulness  of  countenance  and  car- 
riage, he  slightly  recognised  the  universal 
gaze.  In  descending  to  the  cabin  he  passed 
a  table  standing  on  deck,  and  a  single  ges- 
ture and  a  single  word,  made  the  huge  ani- 
mal place  himself  under  it  to  await  his  mas- 
ter's pleasure.  I  was  sitting  close  by  the 
table,  and  examined  him  attentively.  I  know 
the  Newfoundland  well,  and  had  lately  seen 
and  admired  very  much  some  dogs  of  St. 
Bernard,  but  I  at  once  acknowledged  that 
this  was  superior  to  any  member  of  the  ca- 
nine species  I  had  ever  met  with.  He  was 
a  Danish  dog.  He  was  the  tallest  dog  I 
ever  saw  and  had  a  frame  that  indicated  the 
greatest  strength  combined  with  the  greatest 
activity — something  like  the  grey-hound,  but 
not  so  deep  in  the  chest,  thicker  through  the 
shoulders,  and  carrying  out  his  thickness  be- 
hind, and  with  legs  and  paws  of  a  very  large 
size.  In  other  words,  he  had  very  much  the 
panther  form,  but  was  taller  and  not  quite  so 
heavy,  and  he  had  that  noiseless  velvet  step, 
and  springy  movement  characteristic  of  the 
lion  and  tiger.  His  face  was  a  little  broader 
than  that  of  the  Newfoundland,  and  showed 
something  of  the  strength,  and  nothing  of 
the  clumsiness  of  the  bull-dog.  He  was 
short-haired  and  jet  black,  except  a  trifle  of 
white  on  his  breast  and  fore  feet.  He  lay 
under  the  table  perfectly  still,  not  acknow- 
ledging by  even  a  movement  of  the  eye,  the 
effort  made  by  several  persons  to  attract  his 
attention,  yet  not  repulsing  them  by  anything 
ill-natured ;  on  the  contrary  he  had  a  mild 
countenance,  and  I  saw  some  persons  car- 
ressing  him.  If  his  master  was  a  type  of 
the  daring  and  dashing,  he  was  a  model  of 
the  dignified,  and  a  model  without  a  fault. 
After  a  good  while,  his  master  passed  by  in 
the  crowd,  without  noticing  the  dog,  but  im- 
mediately the  animal  rose,  and  followed  him, 
—I  was  about  to  say,  without  speaking  a 
toarrf,— which  certainly  any  dog  would  have 


done,  but  the  movements  of  this  one,  were 
just  such  as  would  have  been  characterised 
by  that  expression  had  he  been  a  man.  He 
made  no  fuss,  nor  demanded  any  recogni- 
tion, but  threaded  his  way  through  the  crowd 
at  his  master's  heels,  until  the  latter  took  a 
seat  in  another  part  of  the  boat,  and  there 
in  the  same  quiet  way,  the  sagacious  brute 
couched  himself  just  in  front  of  hirn.  Scott's 
Roswald,  in  the  Talisman,  must  have  been 
such  a  dog — but  in  truth,  this  dog  with  his 
size,  his  black  colour  and  quiet  intelligence, 
and  self-confidence  looked  more  like  a  slave 
than  a  companion,  and  might  well  recall  the 
idea  of  the  Nubian  in  the  same  story. 

I  sauntered  up  to  the  young  student,  now 
seated  apart  from  others,  and  in  what  I 
thought  was  rather  an  insinuating  tone,  asked 
him  how  old  his  dog  was,  hoping  thus  to 
slide  into  an  interesting  conversation  upon 
the  subject.  But  my  young  cavaliero  tossed 
up  his  head  disdainfully,  whether  to  intimate 
that  he  did  not  understand,  or  did  not  choose 
to  reply  to  my  question,  I  could  not  precisely 
determine,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  not  his  desire  to  be  courteous.  I  am 
not  accustomed  at  home  to  be  snubbed  by 
young  men,  and  I  felt  my  choler  rise,  but  I 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  pick  an  incon- 
tinent quarrel  with  the  owner  of  such  a  huge 
protector,  and  the  exhibitor  of  such  a  gash, 
testifying  to  his  duellist  propensities,  and  so 
by  pulling  a  little  at  my  shirt  collar,  my  sto- 
machic choler  subsided,  and  I  pursued  this 
interesting  acquaintance  no  further. 

Presently  we  reached  Bonn,  and  the  stu- 
dents trooped  off,  some  of  them  singing  in 
an  under  voice  a  rich  sounding  strain,  and 
others  waving  their  caps  saucily  to  some 
girls  on  shore.  My  hero  with  the  black 
slave  arose,  as  did  instantly  also  the  dog— 
his  master  with  both  hands  half  embraced 
and  half  patted  him  on  the  sides  and  back 
and  stepped  on  shore,  the  faithful  creature 
following  close  at  his  heels. 

I  found  when  he  was  gone,  that  I  had  been 
indulging  one  of  my  old  reveries — namely, 
that  I  would  some  day  be  the  master  of  the 
finest  dog  in  the  world,  and  had  few  imagi- 
nary reasons  why  the  student  might  be  obli- 
ged to  part  with  this  one,  and  how  I  might 
become  his  owner— all  of  which  certainly 
was  entirely  dissipated  as  the  boat  put  off 
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from  the  Bonn  pier.  However,  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  ray  dashing  young  student  and 
his  nonpareil  dog. 


The  Toiage  and  Travaile  of   Sir  John 
Maundeville,  Kt.* 

Travellers'  wonders  have  in  all  ages  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  pleasure  to  the  imagina- 
tive and  credulous — a  favorite   subject   of 
criticism  to  the  inquiring  and  sceptical  por- 
tion of  mankind.     Both   classes  of  bearers 
and  readers  have  been  often  at  fault  in  their 
conclusions:     for  not  only  their  previous 
knowledge  and  experience,  but  their  preju- 
dices and  superstitions,  have  contributed  to 
mislead  them  ;  atone  time  inducing  them  to 
receive  with  an  easy  faith  the  most  mon- 
strous inventions — at  another  to  reject  in 
haste  accounts  which,  however  strange,  have 
been  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  inquiry. ' 
Herodotus  and  Pliny  furnish  more  than  one 
illustration  of  this   sort:    being  discredited 
by  one  half  the  world  for  many  true  stories, 
and  confided  in  by  the  other  half  for  as 
many  false  ones.     So  in  later  times,  Marco 
Polo,  Bruce,  and  the  Baron  De  Tott,  have  j 
been  accounted  romancers  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude ;  until  a  more  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  countries  and  people,  which  they 
described,  enabled  the  public  to  reverse  the 
unjust  sentence,  and  to  establish  the  truth 
of  their  narratives  in  almost  every  particu- 
lar.   It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the   good  old 
Baron's  book   occasioned  the    writing  and 
publication  of  the  life   and  adventures  of 
Baron  Munchausen,  as  a  burlesque  upon  his 
own :  and  if  so,  the  cleverness  of  the  per- 
formance might  excuse  the  malice  of  it,  even 
to  the  object  of  its  satire. 

But  perhaps,  of  all  the  productions  of  this 
kind  which  have  appeared  in  Europe,  none 
e^er  excited  a  greater  interest  among  its 
contemporaries,  or  retained  a  stronger  hold 
upon  succeeding  generations,  than  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.     At 

'  The  Voiape  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Mauodevile. 
Kt-,  which  trtattth  of  the  way  to  Hieru*alein  :  and  of 
to*ro>1w  of  lode,  with  other  Hand?  and  Count ryr*,  dtc, 


the  time  of  its  publication,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  little  was  known 
in  Europe  of  the  Eastern  countries,  except 
from  the  fabulous  stories  of  the  crusaders, 
and  the  scarcely  more  reliable  accounts  of 
Genoese  and  Venetian  sailors.  The  lands 
were  seldom  penetrated  to  any  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  coasts ;  for  even  the 
short-lived  conquests  in  Palestine  were  in- 
considerable in  extent,  compared  with  the 
"  great  unknown"  that  lay  beyond  and  around 
them.  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  from 
whose  remains  modern  learning  was  one  day 
to  arise,  still  lay  buried  in  the  walls  of  mon- 
asteries, or  in  places  yet  more  obscure ;  and 
he,  who  by  chance  had  possessed  himself  of 
some  hidden  treasure  of  this  sort,  might 
safely  display  it  as  his  own  in  the  sight  of 
the  ignorant  public,  and  flourish  in  all  the 
splendor  and  bravery  of  his  ill-gotten  gold 
and  jewels.  Under  these  auspicious  stars, 
was  "  John  Mandevil,  Knight,  borne  in  the 
towne  of  Saint  Albans. "  Honorable  in  his 
lineage,  he  was  early  inspired  wih  a  love 
of  learning,  which  he  prosecuted  diligently 
from  his  childhood.  After  superadding  to 
his  general  education  the  study  of  the  Art 
of  Physic,  "  he  was  ravished  with  a  mightie 
desire  to  see  the  greater  parts  of  the  world, 
as  Asia  and  Africa.  Having  therefore  pro* 
vided  all  things  necessary  for  his  journey, 
he  departed  from  his  country  in  the  yeare 
of  Christ  1322 ;  and,  as  another  Ulysses, 
returned  home  after  the  space  of  34  years, 
and  was  then  knowen  to  a  very  few.  In  the 
time  of  his  travaile  he  was  in  Scythia,  the 
greater  and  lesse  Armenia,  Egypt,  both  Li* 
byas,  Arabia,  Syria,  Media,  Mesopotamia, 
Persia,  Chaldea,  Greece,  Jllyrium,  Tartarie, 
and  divers  other  Kingdomes  of  the  world  : 
and  having  gotten  by  this  means  the  know- 
ledge of  the  languages,  least  so  many  and  great 
varieties  and  things  miraculous,  whereof  him- 
self had  bene  an  eie  witnes,  should  perish  in 
oblivion,  he  committed  his  whole  Travell  of  34 
yeres  to  writing,  ia  three  divers  tongues,  En- 
glish, French,  and  Latine."  To  this  account, 
which  is  derived  from  the  preface  to  the  edi- 
tion of  1727,  there  is  little  more  to  be  added, 
except  that  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Liege, 
and  died  there  on  the  17th  November  1371. 
Some  idea  of  his  popularity  as  an  author 
may  be  formed  from  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
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Halliwell  (bis  editor  in  1839)  that  of  no  book, 
except  tbe  Scriptures,  do  so  many  manu- 
scripts exist,  of  the  period  embraced  in  tbe 
end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  centuries.  In  the  British  Museum 
alone,  there  are  nineteen  copies  :  besides  such 
as  may  be  among  the  MSS.  not  yet  catalogued. 
"  Many  others  are  to  be  found  also  in  the 
libraries  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  in  almost 
every  collection,"  says  the  same  editor;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  which  he 
speaks  in  England,  so  scarce  is  the  book  in 
this  country,  that  we  remember  to  have 
seen  no  other  than  the  copy  now  before  us. 
It  belongs  to  the  library  of  a  gentleman, 
whose  taste  and  erudition  have  led  him  to 
acquire  many  other  works  not  generally  ac- 
cessible, except  in  public  libraries :  and  we 
believe  that  our  readers  will  not  be  displeas- 
ed to  make  some  slight  acquaintance,  in  our 
pages,  with  so  distinguished  a  stranger. 
Could  we  only  present  them  with  some  of 
the  grotesque  illustrations,  from  the  early 
editions,  of  which  fac-similes  are  preserved 
in  this  (A.  D.  1839,)  our  satisfaction  would 
be  complete :  for  the  uncouth  wood-cuts  are 
in  admirable  keeping  with  the  quaint  old 
English  of  the  letter  press. 

We  made  some  remarks  in  the  outset, 
about  the  erroneous  judgments,  both  favor- 
able and  adverse,  that  were  often  formed  in 
relation  to  narratives  of  travel.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  Sir  John  Mandeville  may  have 
something  to  complain  of,  like  the  rest :  and 
that  the  distinction  which  his  name  has  ac- 
quired, as  the  standard  and  exemplar  of  ly- 
ing travellers,  is  not  altogether  merited. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  entirely  concur  in 
the  excuse  pleaded  for  him  by  his  editor : 
to  wit,  that  he  copied  many  things  from 
other  authors,  at  that  time  accounted  true, 
and  only  erred  in  not  naming  his  authorities. 
We  waive  any  comparison  between  the  lite- 
rary misdemesnors  of  plagiarism  and  false- 
hood ;  between  the  appropriation  of  another's 
labor  without  acknowledgment,  and  the  reci- 
tal of  things  known  to  be  untrue,  with  the 
design  to  impose  upon  credulous  readers. 
For  there  are  passages  enough  in  this  singu- 
lar book,  given  avowedly  from  the  author's 
personal  observation,  which  are  equally  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  rational  belief,  and  be- 
yond the  saving  of  the  charitable  conjecture 


that  he  might  have  believed  them  himself. 
Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  Sir  John 
giving  credence  to  any  of  these  marvels, 
whether  they  be  "  monsters  taken  out  of 
Pliny,  miracles  out  of  Legends,  or  strange 
stories,  out  of  what  will  now  be  called  Ro- 
mances." It  is  the  tendency  of  travel,  as 
of  education,  to  dispel  crude  fancies,  to  en- 
large sound  notions  of  things,  to  curb  the 
imagination,  to  invigorate  the  judgment,  to 
lit  the  understanding  for  the  task  of  discern- 
ing fact  from  fiction,  according  to  the  like- 
ness or  unlikeness  of  the  new  tale  to  the 
actual  results  of  experience.  Now,  both  by 
education  and  by  travel,  our  author  should 
have  been  eminently  qualified  to  detect  and 
expose  the  inventions,  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  innocently  copied  from  his  prede- 
cessors. In  our  view,  it  is  much  more  likely 
|  that  they  were  deliberately  adopted,  for  the 
[purpose  of  commending  his  book  to  that 
great  multitude,  who  are  in  every  age  more 
distinguished  for  strong  appetite  and  good 
digestion,  than  for  acuteness  and  delicacy  of 
taste. 

We  will  proceed  to  quote  some  of  the  pas- 
sages to  which  we  have  alluded,  in  which 
Sir  John  himself  attests  the  truth  of  his  tale. 

"  Now  schalle  I  seye  you  sewingly  of 
Contrees  and  Yles,  that  ben  beyonde  the 
Contrees  that  I  have  spoken  of.  Wherefore 
I  seye  you,  in  passynge  be  the  Land  of  Ca- 
thaye,  toward  the  highe  Ynde.  and  toward 
Bacharye,  men  passen  be  a  Kyngdom,  that 
men  clepen  Caldilhe  ;  that  is  a  full  fair  con- 
tree.  And  there  growethe  a  maner  of  Fruyt, 
as  though  it  weren  gourdes ;  and  when  thei 
ben  rype,  men  kutten  hem  a  to,  and  men 
fynden  with  inne  a  lytylle  Best,  in  Flessche, 
in  Bon  and  Blode,  as  though  it  were  a 
lytylle  Lomb,  withouten  vvolle.  And  men 
eten  bothe  the  Frut  and  the  Best ;  and  that 
is  a  gret  Marveylle.  *  Of  that  Frute  I  have 
eten ;  alle  thoughe  it  were  wonderfulle :  but 
that  I  knowe  wel,  that  God  is  marveyllous  in 
his  workes.  And  natheles,  I  told  hem  of  als 
gret  a  marveylle  to  hem,  that  is  amonges  us ; 
and  that  was  of  the  Bernakes.  For  I  tolde 
hem,  that  in  our  contree  weren  trees,  that 
beren  a  Fruyt,  that  becomen  Briddes  flee- 
ynge :  and  tho  that  fellen  in  the  water,  ly- 
ven ;  and  thei  that  fallen  on  the  Erthe,  dyen 
anon:  and  thei  ben  right  gode  to  Manues 
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mete.  And  here  of  had  thei  als  gret  mar- 
vaylle,  that  sume  of  hem  trowed,  it  were  an 
impossible  thing  to  be.1'— (p.  263-4.) 

We  are  here  told  of  a  fruit  like  a  gourd, 
which  is  cut  open  when  ripe,  and  discloses 
a  little  beast  like  a  lamb,  in  flesh,  bones,  and 
blood— the  wool  only  being  omitted  for  con- 
venience ;  and  our  hero  assures  us  that  he 
ha*  hxmtlf  eaten  of  this  fruit !  He  does  not 
inform  us  whether  his  meats,  like  Baron 
Munchausen's,  were  ready  roasted ;  or  wheth- 
er they  required  cooking,  before  they  were 
brought  to  table.  Both  of  these  extempore 
dinners  fall  short,  however,  of  that  delicious 
device,  (whose  it  was  we  forget,)  wherein 
baked  pigs,  with  knives  and  forks  sticking  in 
their  ribs,  ran  about  the  streets,  grunting  in- 
vitations to  all  they  met  "  to  cut  'em  up  and 
eat  'em." 

Sir  John,  by  his  own  account,  stood  up 
bravely  for  the  honor  of  old  England,  and 
matched  his  "  Bernakes"  against  the  vege- 
table mutton  of  "  Caldilhe."  According  to 
the  popular  notion  of  the  time,  the  barnacle,  a 
sea  shell  thence  called  Lepas  Anaiifera,  which 
adheres  to  ships'  bottoms,  rocks,  and  wrecks, 
below  water,  gave  birth  to  an  embryo  bird, 
which  in  due  time  was  hatched,  disengaged 
itself  from  the  shell,  took  to  the  water,  and 
became  a  wild  fowl,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Barnacle  goose.  Improving  on  this  idea,  so 
as  to  make  the  parallel  complete,  Sir  John 
makes  the  barnacle  to  grow  as  a  fruit  upon  a 
tree;  and,  thence  dropping  into  the  water, 
to  commence  its  transformations.  His  story 
does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  a  very  fa- 
vorable reception  from  his  oriental  hearers ; 
and  we  can  hardly  find  fault  with  them  for 
"trowing"  that  the  thing  was  clean  impossi- 
ble, though  it  was  believed  at  the  time  by 
the  most  learned  wiseacres  in  Europe. 

In  another  place,  our  author  describes  the 
tale  Perilous,  or  Vale  of  Devils — a  dismal 
place,  where  men  were  now  beset  with  dread- 
ful storms  and  tempests — now  allured  by 
sounds  of  trumpets,  tabors,  and  festive  mu- 
sic—frightened by  horrible  demons  breath- 
ing smoke  and  fire— or  betrayed  to  their  ruin 
by  the  glittering  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Nevertheless,  Sir  John  tells  us,  he  andsome 
of  his  fellows  resolved  to  try  the  adventure ; 
and  having  sung  mass,  and  having  been 
shrived  of  their  sins,  fourteen  of  them  en-i 
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tered  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
Nine  only  came  out  of  the  farther  end :  two 
Greeks  and  three  Spaniards  were  never  more 
heard  of.  Gold  and  silver,  gems  and  jew- 
els— or  what  seemed  to  be  such— were  strew- 
ed in  profusion  on  every  hand ;  but  the  pious 
pilgrims  touched  none  of  these,  for  fear  of 
the  hideous  fiends  u  in  dy verse  figures"  that 
stood  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  first 
lapse  from  devotion.  Dead  bodies  lay  so 
thick  upon  the  ground,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
no  country  could  have  contained  so  many 
people.  The  scene  was  like  a  vast  field  of 
battle,  where  countless  multitudes  had  fallen ; 
and  nevertheless  the  bodies  all  looked  fresh 
and  whole,  as  if  newly  slain.  Such  were 
the  horrors  through  which  our  traveller  pass- 
ed unhurt  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  surely 
his  experience  has  nothing  to  lose  by  com- 
parison with  the  trials  of  Ulysses,  Sinbad 
the  Sailor,  or  any  other  adventurer  of  classic 
or  pagan  mythology. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of 
his  narrative  is  the  stupendous  invention  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cathay.  Sir  John  and  his 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  with  their 
own  eyes  the  wonders  which  he  confesses 
would  have  been  incredible  on  any  other 
evidence,  served  the  great  Khan  in  his  wars 
for  fifteen  months.  They  were  rewarded  by 
sights  of  magnificence,  before  which  Alad- 
din's creations,  and  all  the  splendours  of  the 
Arabian  fictions,  fade  into  obscurity.  Silver 
is  too  mean  for  any  other  use  than  pave- 
ments to  walk  upon.  The  steps  of  the  pala- 
ces are  built  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Carbuncles  half  a  foot  long  illuminate  them 
by  night.  At  solemn  feasts,  enchanters  bring 
in  the  sun  and  moon,  to  make  sport  for  the 
king.  They  make  it  noonday  or  midnight 
by  turns,  in  the  open  air.  They  present  in 
the  king's  hall  the  lion  hunt  and  the  leopard 
chase,  with  all  the  accessaries  of  field  and 
flood,  forest  and  mountain.  Jousts  and  tour- 
naments succeed,  knights  in  armor  and  cur- 
vetting steeds,  with  all  the  heady  tumult  of 
the  fight.  And,  with  a  wave  of  the  magi- 
cian's wand,  all  these  pageants  disappear, 
and  give  place  to  the  awful  glory  of  the 
court.  Four  thousand  great  nobles  are  al- 
ways in  attendance ;  50,000  horsemen,  and 
200,000  foot  soldiers.  On  his  journeys,  he  is 
preceded  by  500,000  men.    An  equal  body 
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moves  at  a  considerable  distance  on  either 
hand.  And  a  still  greater  number  brings  up 
the  rear  of  this  tremendous  cortege.  Yet 
for  all  this  enormous  mass,  exceeding  two 
millions  of  people,  the  stages  of  every  night's 
halt  are  regularly  appointed,  subsistence 
provided,  and  accommodations  of  all  kinds 
made  ready  for  their  approach.  Sir  John, 
with  a  noble  courage,  bids  defiance  to  incre- 
dulity. These  and  such  like  impossibilities, 
he  announces  with  the  utmost  composure : 
and  confident  in  his  invincible  veracity,  he 
"  will  not  spare  for  them  that  knowe  not,  ne 
beleve  not,  but  that  that  thei  seen  !"  For 
our  part,  we  have  no  great  scruple  in  admit- 
ting the  truth  of  many  strange  things  that 
we  have  not  known  nor  seen ;  but,  miserable 
sceptics  that  we  are,  we  can  neither  give 
credit  to  these  gigantic  fictions  of  Cathay, 
nor  to  the  conscientiousness  of  the  man  who 
swears  iu  them.  We  can  as  easily  conceive 
of  his  pigmies,  six  years  old  and  three  spans 
long,  playing  at  chuck  farthing  with  the  monu- 
ments of  Stone  henge. 

After  the  specimens  we  have  given  of 
what  our  traveller  can  assert  upon  his  own 
authority,  our  readers  will  hardly  be  sur- 
prised at  any  thing  he  may  choose  to  relate 
without  such  special  sanction.  The  latter 
class  of  wonders  sometimes  appear  as  what 
"men  say" — sometimes  they  are  narrated 
simply  as  facts,  without  giving  us  to  under- 
stand whether  they  are  the  results  of  per- 
sonal knowledge  or  of  reading  and  hearsay. 
For  reasons  already  mentioned,  we  think  the 
distinction  unimportant,  if  it  were  practica- 
ble. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  narrative,  he  has 
much  to  say  about  the  Holy  Land ;  and  he 
calculates  largely  on  the  credit  to  be  reflect- 
ed upon  his  tales  by  their  obvious  connection 
with  the  events  of  Scripture  history.  An  old 
woman,  it  is  said,  disbelieved  all  that  her 
son,  who  had  been  a  sailor,  could  tell  her 
about  the  antipodes,  and  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere where  the  sun  appeared  in  the  North 
at  noonday  ;  but  readily  yielded  to  his  assu- 
rance that  he  found  one  of  Pharaoh's  chariot 
wheels  in  the  Red  Sea.  In  like  manner,  Sir 
John  reckons  upon  the  pious  credulity  of  his 
readers.  Near  the  city  of  Tiberias  still 
stands  a  burning  tree.  Some  unbeliever 
threw  a  dart  at  the  Saviour,  the  head  of 


which  stock  into  the  ground,  mk!  took  root ; 
and  the  trunk  and  branches,  which  it  shot 
forth,  have  been  flourishing  and  blazing  ever 
since.  Noah's  ark  still  rests  upon  Mount 
Ararat,  which  the  Jews  call  the  bill  of  Tan- 
eez,  and  is  plainly  visible  from  a  distance. 
But  the  hill  is  always  covered  with  "gret 
plentye  of  snowe,"  so  that  men  cannot  reach 
the  sacred  spot.  Nevertheless,  a  monk  of  ex- 
traordinary piety  and  perseverance  did  once 
succeed  in  the  endeavor,  an  angel  having  re- 
sponded to  his  prayers ;  and  he  brought  away 
with  him  one  of  the  original  planks  of  the 
ship,  which  is  still  preserved  in  a  monastery 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  legend  of 
the  Sparrowhawk  is  borrowed  from  some 
mediaeval  chronicler,  and  translated  to  Pales- 
tine. In  a  fair  castle  dwells  a  lady,  keeping 
a  sparrowhawk  upon  a  perch.  It  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  any  wayfarer  to  attempt  the  adven- 
ture of  watching  it  for  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  without  company  and  without  sleep. 
If  he  fail  in  the  trial,  he  is  a  lost  man  and  is 
never  more  heard  of.  But  if  he  succeed,  he 
is  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  whatever  wish 
he  may  express,  provided  only  it  be  not 
against  religion  and  good  morals.  Should  he 
offend  in  this  way,  he  is  punished  by  heavy 
misfortune,  and  sometimes  by  utt*r  ruin,  in 
the  unexpected  consequences  which  follow 
the  granting  of  his  desire. 

It  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  one 
who  journeyed  so  far,  and  with  eyes  and  ears 
so  ready  for  the  reception  of  strange  things, 
could  not  fail  to  mark  some  extraordinary 
diversities  in  the  human  race.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  matter  of  surprise  that  he  should 
tell,  as  Othello  did, 

"Of  cannibals  that  each  other  est. 
Of  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.*' 

But  our  hero  does  not  confine  himself  even 
to  these  varieties.  Not  only  does  he  give 
us,  by  letter  press  and  by  wood-cuts,  the 
likeness  of  men,  whose  broad  foreheads  re- 
place the  collar  bone  and  stretch  from  should- 
er to  shoulder,  while  their  massive  faces  co- 
ver all  the  bosom  like  a  breast  plate ;  but  be 
revives  the  old  Cyclope,  with  a  single  eye, 
set  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead ;  parades 
men,  with  no  mouth,  but  a  little  hole,  through 
which  they  suck  nourishment  with  a  pipe ; 
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others  again,  without  mouth,  nose  or  lips ; 
and  a  tribe  (in  compensation)  "that  han  the 
Lippe  above  the  roouthe  so  gret,  that  when 
thei  slepen  in  the  Sonne,  thei  keveren  aile 
the  face  with  that  lippe.'1  The  makers  of 
comic  almanacs,  and  such  like  pictorial  de- 
velopments of  taste  and  humor,  have  enlar- 
ged the  labial  formation  of  the  African  race 
with  sufficient  latitude;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  would  be  completely  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  these  umbrageous  people.* 
Besides  these,  there  are  "  folk  that  han  Horse 
feet,  and  thei  ben  stronge  and  royghty  and 
swift  renneres :  for  they  taken  wylde  Bestes 
with  rennytog,  and  etea  hem";  "folk  that 
han  gret  Eres  and  longe,  that  hangen  down 
to  here  knees" :  "  folk,  that  gon  upon  hire 
hondes  and  hire  feet,  as  Bestes;  and  thei 
ben  aile  skynned  and  fedred  (feathered),  and 
tbei  wolde  lepen  als  lightly  into  trees,  and 
fro  tree  to  tree,  as  it  were  sqyrrels  or  apes  ": 
"folk  that  ben  bothe  man  and  woman,  and 
thei  han  but  o  pappe  on  the  o  side,  and  on 
that  other  non" :  "  mdn  and  women  that  han 
Houndes  heads  and  thei  ben  clept  Cynoce- 
phali;  and  thei  ben  fulle  resonable  and  of 
gode  understonoynge,  saf  that  thei  worshipen 
an  Ox  for  here  God;"  "folk  that  gon  aile 
waves  upon  here  knees,  and  thei  han  in 
every  foot  eight  toes":  and  "many  other 
dyverse  folk  of  dy  verse  natures  ben  there  in 
other  yles  abouten,  of  the  whiche  it  were  to 
k»ge  to  telle."  Of  course  he  does  not  omit 
the  Amazons,  those  ancient  and  honorable 
assertors  of  Woman's  rights,  of  whose  politi- 
cal and  social  economy  he  discloses  some 
very  carious  particulars ;  and  in  addition  we 
are  introduced  to  another  nation,  whose  cus- 
toms, less  exclusive  and  misanthropic  than 
the  Amazonian,  bear  some  affinity  to  the 
Bloomerism  of  our  day— for  "the  women 
dryaken  Wyn,  and  men  not— and  the  wo- 
men schaven  here  Berdes,  and  the  men  not." 
The  inferior  animals  also  come  in  for  a 
share  of  nature's  capricious  bounty.  Eels 
are  caught  in  the  rivers,  thirty  feet  long. 

*  Another  remarkable  provision  of  nature  against 
the  beat  of  tbe  bud  ia  found  in  Ethiopia,  where  "  ben 
folk,  that  han  but  o  fitot;  end  thei  gon  bo  fast,  that 
it  is  marvaylle:  and  the  foot  Is  so  large,  that  it  tehade- 
wetkealle  the  body  aaen  the  Sonne,  whanne  thei  wole  lye 
and  reste  bent."  Tbe  editor  refers  to  Pliny,  as  the  source 
of  most  of  these  rtories  about  strange  men  and  women. 
Doubtless,  such  *  track  as  this  could  not  be  mistaken— 
fe  p*  Hgrciicm. 


Rats  exist  of  the  size  of  hounds,  and  are 
hunted  with  mastiffs.  There  are  wild  geese, 
with  two  heads  apiece ;  from  which  no  doubt 
the  double-headed  Russian  eagle  is  descend- 
ed, by  some  left-handed  alliance.  The  Ra- 
vens and  Crows  about  Mount  Sinai  make  a 
pilgrimage  once  a  year  to  the  church  of  St. 
Katherine,  bringing  olive  branches  as  offer- 
ings, "of  the  whiche  the  monkes  maken 
gret  plentee  of  Oyle."  In  one  island,  the 
different  kinds  of  fish  come,  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  for  three  days  in  every  year  cast 
themselves  upon  the  shore  in  great  quanti- 
ties, for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Sicily 
there  are  serpents,  possessed  of  the  rare  (but 
dangerous)  faculty  of  distinguishing  legiti- 
mate children  from  all  others ;  and  they  are 
employed  for  that  purpose  by  suspicious  hus- 
bands :  bastards  they  bite  and  poison,  while 
(like  the  lion  and  Sir  John  Falstaff)  they 
never  touch  the  true  prince.  The  Cranes 
still  prosecute  their  wars  against  the  Pig- 
mies, bequeathed  "from  bleeding  sire  to 
son  "  through  a  period  of  twenty  odd  centu-' 
ries.  And  the  Phoenix,  though  he  renews 
his  youth  by  suicide  only  once  in  five  hun- 
dred years,  yet  in  the  intervals  between  these 
operations  of  the  actual  cautery  is  often  seen 
flying  about  in  the  country  of  Egypt.  He  is 
not  much  bigger  than  an  eagle — he  wears  a 
crest  of  feathers  larger  than  a  peacock's — 
his  neck  is  yellow — bis  beak  blue — his  wings 
purple — and  his  tail  yellow  and  red,  which 
he  spreads  against  the  sun  (whilst  flying?) 
so  that  it  shines  "  full  gloriously  and  nobly." 
This  splendid  combination  of  colors  may 
have  suggested  the  costume  in  which  the 
Devil  made  his  celebrated  pedestrian  pro- 
gress— 

"  His  coat  was  red,  and  his  breeches  were  blue, 

With  a  hole  behind,  where  his  tail  came  through/'  Ate. 

Nor  are  the  vegetable  and  mineral  depart- 
ments wholly  overlooked.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  trees  that  produced  young 
lambs.  There  are  also  the  Apples  of  Adam, 
each  of  which  shows  a  bite  out  of  one  side, 
in  commemoration 

"  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world—" 

And  the  Apples  of  Paradise,  which,  though 
cut  into  never  so  many  parts,  and  in  what- 
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ever  direction,  "  overthwart  or  end  longes," 
always  display  in  the  middle  the  figure  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  We  are  told,  moreover,  of 
Capes,  growing  with  roots  a  hundred  yards 
long :  at  the  knots  of  which  are  found  pre- 
cious stones  of  such  virtue,  that  he  who  bears 
one  of  them  is  proof  against  all  weapons  of 
iron  and  steel.  And  there  are  other  canes, 
which  Sir  John  has  himself  seen  lying  in  the 
River,  so  large  that  twenty  of  his  **  fellows" 
could  not  lift  one  nor  even  bring  it  to  the 
shore.  These  might  well  dispute  the  title  of 
the  "Great  Cane"  which  Sir  John  elsewhere 
bestows  on  his  illustrious  master,  the  empe- 
ror of  Cathay. 

The  diamond  (Mandeville  avouches  it  from 
his  own  experience)  grows  upon  Rocks  in 
the  sea,  and  upon  Hills  that  contain  gold : 
from  small  beginnings,  it  is  nourished  by  the 
dew  of  heaven,  and  waxes  great  by  degrees, 
till  it  attains  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut.  Dia- 
monds are  male  and  female :  the  small  ones 
are  children,  which  in  due  time  attain  matu- 
•rity,  and  become  parents  in  their  turn.  The 
virtues  of  the  diamond  are  beyond  estima- 
tion. He  that  beareth  it,  is  invulnerable  and 
full  of  courage.  If  his  cause  be  rightful,  he 
is  invincible  in  war,  and  assured  of  success 
in  peaceful  negotiation.  Strife  and  riot — 
sorrow  and  misfortune — magic  and  sorcery — 
in  vain  assail,  or  attempt  to  assail,  the  man 
possessed  of  this  talisman.  It  detects  poi- 
sons—cures lunacy— exorcises  fiends  : — in 
short,  were  it  not  for  the  physical  details  wo- 
ven into  tbe  account,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed the  diamond  to  be  an  emblem  of  reli- 
gion, and  its  fortunate  possessor  to  be  some 
rare  exemplar  of  piety,  who  is  enabled  by  a 
living  faith  to  withstand  all  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  mortality. 

Citations  might  be  multiplied  to  any  ex- 
tent, illustrative  of  the  marvellous  and  the 
impossible,  which  abound  so  much  in  this  re- 
markable volume.  But  we  have  done  enough 
for  our  purpose.  It  is  but  just,  before  laying 
it  aside,  to  glance  at  some  things  that  are 
really  meritorious. 

Mingled  with  his  extravagances,  our  au- 
thor not  unfrequently  mentions  extraordinary 
objects,  not  only  without  exaggeration,  but 
with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy  and  exact- 
ness. Such  are  his  descriptions  of  the  white 
hens  clothed  with  fine  wool,  instead  of  fea- 


thers—of the  Elephants  and  of  the  Croco- 
diles, which  he  calls  "  Olifauntz"  and  "  Cok- 
adrilles."  Such  also  are  his  observations 
touching  the  production  of  nutmegs  and  mace, 
of  pepper  and  other  spices :  the  manufacture 
of  meal,"  as  he  terms  it,  out  of  the  juice  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  of  certain  trees— of 
honey,  and  wine,  and  venom,  from  the  roots 
of  others.  The  most  authentic  modern  ac- 
counts go  somewhat  further  than  Mande- 
ville :  and  inform  us  that  the  dreaded  poison 
of  the  Upas  is  obtained  from  the  very  same 
trees,  which  furnish  the  nutritive  sap  alluded 
to  by  the  traveller.  According  to  our  recol- 
lection, these  substances  of  such  opposite 
qualities,  the  one  powerful  to  sustain  life 
and  the  other  to  destroy  it,  are  yielded  by 
the  same  materials,  at  different  stages  in  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

His  account  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  in  the  main 
a  correct  one.  He  is  betrayed,  indeed,  into 
the  assertion  that  iron  will  swim  upon  its 
surface,  while  a  feather  will  sink :  but  the 
paradox,  we  must  admit,  was  a  strong  temp- 
tation, and  the  lapse  was  but  a  venial  one. 

It  is  interesting  to  find,  in  his  brief  allu- 
sions to  the  Eastern  Christians,  the  name  of 
the  Nestorians,  (Nestoryenes,)  who  have 
within  a  few  years  become  so  well  known  to 
their  Western  brethren,  and  whose  calami- 
ties have  so  much  excited  the  sympathy  of 
all  Christendom. 

Not  the  least  interesting  chapter  is  one 
which  he  devotes  to  the  problem  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  earth.  He  argues  well  and 
soundly  in  support  of  the  theory  that  its  form 
is  spherical ;  that  there  are  countries  which 
are  our  antipodes,  which  enjoy  day  light  du- 
ring our  night,  and  which  repose  in  darkness 
during  our  day ;  and  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  a  man,  starting  from  a  given  point, 
and  going  constantly  in  one  direction,  to  tra- 
vel round  the  globe  and  reach  at  length  the 
place  of  his  departure.  He  examines  also 
the  estimate  of  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  and  gives  his  reasons  why  it  must  be 
31,500  miles,  instead  of  20,425  miles.  The 
truth,  as  now  believed,  lies  between  the  two 
reckonings ;  the  earth's  circumference  being 
stated  io  round  numbers  at  24,000  miles. 
The  error  of  Sir  John  seems  to  be  partly  ow- 
ing to  his  calculating  too  many  miles  to  each 
degree,  and  partly  to  his  neglecting  any  al- 
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lowance  for  the  flattening  of  the  earth  at  the 
poles.  Sir  John  can  certainly  make  no  claim 
to  originality  for  these  ideas,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  been  advanced  by  many  philoso- 
phers before  him,  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times.  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
opposition  which  they  had  encountered  in  all 
ages ;  when  we  remember  that  St.  Augus- 
tine, so  late  as  the  5th  century,  denounced 
the  idea  of  the  antipodes  as  contrary  to  the 
authority  of  revelation — and  that  Galileo  in 
the  17th  century  incurred  the  censure  of  the 
Church  for  proving  that  the  earth  revolved 
on  its  own  axis ;  it  is  some  merit  for  a  man, 
in  the  13th  century,  to  have  embraced  and 
maintained  a  sound  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Singular  as  it  may  appear,  we  have  ourselves 
known  a  man  of  sane  mind,  and  even. of  un- 
usual shrewdness  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life,  who  could  never  be  persuaded  that  the 
earth  was  any  other  than  a  plane  surface,  di- 
versified by  elevations  and  depressions,  and 
bounded  by  the  visible  horizon.  What  he 
thought  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  va- 
rious motions,  or  whether  he  thought  of  them 
at  all,  we  were  never  able  to  learn. 

We  must  now  bid  farewell  to  our  favorite. 
Should  there  be  any  of  our  readers,  who  are 
inclined  to  bestow  a  more  implicit  faith  upon 
all  parts  of  his  narrative  than  we  have  done, 
it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  they  have  an 
infallible  sanction  for  their  belief.  For  Man- 
deville  assures  us  that  his  book,  by  order  of 
the  Pope  himself,  was  diligently  compared 
vith  a  certain  Treasury  of  all  knowledge,  ex- 
isting in  the  Archives  of  his  Holiness  at 
Rome:  and  that  it  was  found  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  all  that  was  therein  written, 
even  in  the  most  minute  particulars. 


LINES  FOR  A  SISTER'S  ALBUM. 

No  tint  so  rare,  doth  Nature  throw 
O'er  all  her  fairy  land, 
But  ma j  in  rival  lustre  glow 
Beneath  the  artist's  hand  ;— 

But  Love,  that  ray  that  cheers  the  heart, 
Descending  from  the  skies, 
Must  ever  foil  Expression's  art, 
And  shame  his  brightest  dyes. 

My  Sister !  wouldVt  thoti  see  the  flame 
That  warms  this  breast  of  mine  7 
1  can  but  point  thee  to  the  same, 
The  lamp  that  glows  in  thine. 
CktrtoU,  Ya. 


THE  VISION  OF  YOUTHS 

I  have  a  melancholy  pleasure,  Mr.  Editor 
in  asking  the  favour  of  a  place  in  your  Mag- 
azine for  the  accompanying  verses  and  criti- 
que. The  verses  are  some  of  the  few  re- 
mains of  a  deceased  youth  of  Virginia,  John 
Ruric,  of  whom  you  may  never  have  heard 
as  much  as  justice  to  John  would  have  re- 
quired. The  critique  is  my  own — his  distant 
relative,  but  nearest  surviving  friend,  I  un- 
dertake to  edit  this  little  budget  of  the  lite- 
rary remains  of  this  boy,  because  he  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  of  a  considerable  class  of 
young  men  in  the  Southern  country,  of  whom 
it  might  be  wished  that  the  world  could  be 
made  to  know  more.  I  allude  to  young  per- 
sons gifted  with  true  genius,  whom  poverty 
or  diffidence,  or  the  adverse  frowns  of  the 
literary  world,  prevent  from  ever  ascending 
into  that  fresh  atmosphere  of  true  apprecia- 
tion, for  which  they  are  adapted,  and  which 
would  be  the  very  breath  of  life  to  them. 
The  list  of  gifted  spirits,  early  dead,  is  a  very 
long  one.  A  small  part  of  the  list  has  been 
heard  of:  and  we  write,  with  deep  dream- 
ings  of  things  which  might  have  been,  the 
names  of  Chatterton,  Pollock  &  Kirke  White. 
But  in  all  probability,  much  the  larger  part 
of  the  list  have  never  been  heard  of;  and 
from  the  days  of  the  earliest  of  these  three  to 
the  latest,  probably,  upon  soil  on  which  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken,  there  were  twenty 
more  gifted  Chatter  tons,  Pollocks  and  Kirke 
Whites. 

There  certainly  was  some  of  the  "  vision 
and  the  faculty  divine"  about  John  Ruric. 
Some  of  the  Muses  or  Graces,  Urania,  Terp- 
sichore, Melpomene — some  spirit  of  melody, 
or  of  mystery,  breathed  a  charm  over  him  at 
his  birth.  John  had  a  great  fancy  for  recli- 
ning on  hill-sides,  on  genial  days,  to  muse  on 
what  he  saw,  to  shape  out  day-dreams,  and 
build  castles  in  the  air.  Even  the  common- 
est scenery  would  afford  him  delight  on  such 
occasions.  I  have  seen  him  reclining  on 
some  gentle  slope  facing  the  south,  on  one 
of  the  genial,  tranquil  days  of  Indian  Sum- 
mer, surrounded  by  that  frequent  scenery  of 
Virginian  agricultural  desperation — gullies, 
pines  and  broom-straw — when  he  would  be 
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incessantly  breathing  out  snatches  of  the 
oldest  and  richest  melodies  he  had  ever 
heard,  and  distichs  of  the  highest  and  purest 
poetry  with  which  he  had  ever  met.  The 
sky  too  was  an  endless  picture-book  to  him. 
He  was  hardly  ever  more  delighted  than  he 
was  one  day  when  he  had  just  purchased  the 
American  Almanac  for  1831,  and  found  in  it 
a  classification  of  the  clouds ;  and  the  words 
curl-cloud,  and  sonder-cloud,  and  wane-cloud 
and  twain-cloud,  were  frequently  upon  his 
tongue  in  his  wayward  fits  after  that.  He 
had  great  and  high-sounding  things  to  say 
frequently,  about  the  high  white  piles  of  un- 
spun  and  unwoven  cotton  around  the  eves  of 
the  skies  on  a  summer  evening;  and  about 
the  grand  artillery  of  summer-thunder ;  and 
the  glories  of  sunsets,  and  the  silver  fleeces 
often  spread  over  autumnal  and  vernal  skies. 
And  he  was  often  grand,  and  richly  worth 
hearing,  when  standing  in  the  presence  of 
the  stars — as  he  called  it — of  a  fair  bright 
night.  He  would  begin  by  some  soliloquy  in 
a  low  voice,  but  of  intense  meaning,  and  rise 
till  he  seemed  to  be  travelling  and  surveying 
the  stars,  and  things  which  do  inhabit  them. 
Of  books,  he  used  to  read  with  special  inter- 
est, a  little  unpretending  thing,  entitled  "the 
Economy  of  Human  Life/'— also,  Weems' 
Life  of  Washington,  Cowper's  translations 
from  Vincent  Bourne,  the  productions  of  the 
Milford  Bard,  and  of  the  Minstrel  of  Mana- 
yunk,  in  Atkinson's  Philadelphia  Casket  of 
those  days;  and  afterwards,  when  Black- 
wood's Magazine  commenced  to  be  repub- 
lished in  this  country,  he  passionately  liked 
that.  Like  other  gifted  minds  of  earlier,  and 
cotemporaneous,  and  even  of  later  date,  he 
was  compelled  to  feed  his  thirsty  mind  with 
foreign  food,  because  he  had  not  access  to 
the  congenial  thoughts  which  other  spirits, 
like  his  own,  would  have  provided  for  bin; ; 
and  wherewith  one  gifted  mind  lights  the 
way  for  another,  across  many  an  else  myste- 
rious land  of  the  spirit's  explorings. 

I  wish  here  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  a  small 
poem  which  this  lamented  youth  has  left, 
with  extracts  from  it;  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  some  pauses  as  we  proceed,  to  throw 
in  what  additional  light  I  can  upon  the  moods 
and  ways  of  thinking  of  the  lamented  and 
accomplished  young  writer.  It  commences 
as  follows : 


"  When  tb«  visions  of  yonth  their  enchantment  renew. 
Once  again  in  their  primitive  plumage  and  hue. 
There  are  none  but  must  sigh  to  be  youthful  again 
And  lament  that  such  dreams  are  bat  memories  then. 


'*  Those  fears  of  hobgoblins,  and  witchery's  charms, 
The  virgin  soul's  dreams,  and  its  midnight  alarms, 
Wc  could  welcome  their  thrill  to  our  bosoms  again, 
If  the  joys  could  return,  we  should  welcome  the  pain. 

& 

"Oh  where  is  the  spirit  that  then  we  possest? 
And  where  are  those  dreams  of  the  Isles  of  the  Bleat  T 
Where,  where,  is  that  life  of  enchantment  we  led 
And  where  have  the  spirit-world-people  all  fled? 


"  Yet  some  records  are  left,  whose  indelible  trace, 
From  the  heart's  living  tables  time  cannot  efface; 
They  were  graven  as  signs  on  an  obelisk  are, 
And  deciphered  or  not,  still  their  mazes  are  there.'9 

Let  us  pause  a  few  moments  on  these  four 
I  introductory  verses.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
Wordsworth  in  his  very  splendid  ode  on  the 
Intimations  of  Immortality  from  recollections 
of  early  childhood,  that  when  a  man  has  fair- 
ly passed  his  youth,  then  he  knows  "  that 
there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth." 

M Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 
Shades  of  the  prisoi.-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 
The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  cemmon  day." 

While  on  the  other  hand  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a  recent  admirable  essayist  (Henry  Taylor 
in  his  "Notes  on  Life,)  that  "there  cannot 
well  exist,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  that  rare 
and  peculiar  balance  of  all  the  faculties, 
which,  even  more  perhaps  than  a  peculiar 
force  in  any,  constitutes  a  great  poet : — the 
balance  of  reason  with  imagination,  passion 
with  self-possession,  abundance  with  reserve, 
and  inventive  conception  with  executive 
ability.11  We  do  not  take  these  two  high 
authorities  to  be  contrary  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  period  of  early  years  is  the  lime  when 
the  commerce  of  nature  with  the  new,  fresh 
spirit  immortal  in  man,  produces  this  deep 
enchantment  of  childhood  and  youth  of  which 
the  poets  speak.   But  these  impressions,  then 
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received,  must  be  ripened  in  the  soul  by  the 
flight  of  time,  and  become  ready  for  utter- 
ance in  later  years.  Young  Ruric  died  at 
twenty-five ;  that  is,  he  lived  until  the  "vis- 
ion splendid  faded  into  the  light  of  common 
day,"  but  departed  before  the  harvest- 
time  of  utterance  had  arrived.  We  have  got 
nothing  but  a  few  hand  Ails  of  first-fruits. 
But  this  thing  has  some  mystery  about  it,  we 
suspect,  to  deeper,  wiser  heads  than  that  of 
John  Ruric.  What  becomes  of  the  faculty 
of  being  charmed  with  external  nature,  when 
we  arrive  at  mature  years  ?  Are  we  to  ad- 
mit that  the  immaterial  soul,  as  it  goes  upon 
its  eternal  way,  is  liable  to  any  such  evil  as 
the  sloughing  off,  or  final  dropping  out,  and 
total  disappearance  of  any  capacity  which  it 
dbce  possessed  ?  Or  may  we  not  rather  think 
that  this  capacity  to  be  delighted  and  en- 
chanted with  external  nature,  which  we  feel 
so  strongly  in  early  years,  and  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  which,  in  manhood,  the  great 
metaphysical  poet  so  eloquently  complains, 
does  then  when  it  seems  to  disappear,  only 
sink  and  thence  flow  on  under  ground  for 
the  rest  of  the  way  to  eternity,  to  come  out 
again  with  increased  power  in  the  eternal 
state,  when  there  shall  be  an  unfading  nature 
around  the  spirit's  eyes.  We  adopt  the  lat- 
ter hypothesis,  and  thence  derive  the  hope 
that  where  young  Ruric  now  is,  the  faculties 
of  youth,  which  he  just  lived  long  enough  to 
see  fade  into  the  "  light  of  common  day" — 
those  real  chords  of  Memnon's  lyre,  upon 
which  the  rising  sun  of  nature  makes  such 
sweet  music — are  all  again  fully  with  him, 
that  he  can  see  the  "  *pirit*world-people" 
there,  more  plainly  than  he  could  see  them 
here,  and  that  he  gathers  shells  on  the  shores 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  and  drinks  of 
their  mystic  fountains  in  no  dream.  The 
poem  proceeds : 


"Once  alone  on  the  hill*  at  the  close  of  the  day, 

Km  I  ttreyed  from  the  sight  of  the  homestead  away, 

A  wild  wish  came  upon  roe  with  spirits  to  talk, 

Aad  to  find  oat  the  spots  of  this  world  where  they  walk. 


"To  a  spot  which  was  deep  in  the  forest  I  went, 
Wbere  for  Dm©  out  of  mind,  l»y  insjeittic  oaks  pent, 
Grew  a  green  and  fresh  turf,  like  a  cottager's  yard, 
Though  of  duelling  built  there,  none  had  ever  yet  heard." 

We  are  right  glad  that  he  did  not  go  to  a 


grave-yard,  or  to  a  haunted  house,  to  gratify 
his  desire  of  seeing  a  ghost.  It  was  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  seek  out  the  places  of  dark- 
ness and  mystery,  the  deep  pools  of  the 
night,  in  which  ghosts,  like  the  large  fish  in 
the  deep,  dark  places  of  the  streams  make 
their  customary  haunts,  and  poise  themselves 
for  their  meditations.  He  did  not  seek  out 
places  of  awe,  or  of  horror,  or  of  blood,  or 
of  any  guilt.  His  desired  spirits  were  not 
man-eating  Ogres,  nor  griffins,  nor  hobgob- 
lins in  clanking  chains,  nor  any  other  species 
of  raw-he ad-and-bloody -bones.  He  sought 
to  see  some  nymph  of  nature's  pure  myste- 
ries, some  of  the  kindred  of  fairy,  nymph, 
sylph,  glendoveer,  or  dryad.  We  believe 
that  the  passion  of  ghost-seeing  is  one  of  the 
aspirations  of  our  nature,  prophetic  of  a  fu- 
ture condition  of  its  progress,  wherein  our 
present  nature  yearns  after  the  powers  and 
the  liberties  of  deliverance  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  and  mortality,  such  as  will  be 
enjoyed  in  a  future  stage  of  progress,  ju6t  as 
a  boy  yearns  after  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities, the  capacities  and  liberties,  of  the 
stage  of  life  next  before  him ;  and  his  day- 
dreams and  castle-buildings  are  of  things  he 
shall  do  when  he  becomes  a  man.  But  we 
should  not  be  by  any  means  sorry  if  the 
chariot  of  poesy  would  bear  us  onward  out 
of  the  dominion  and  stamping-ground  of  the 
black-ghosts,  into  the  realms  of  the  white- 
ghosts.  It  seems  to^us  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  that  venefica,  saga,  heath-witch,  and 
hag  of  horror  of  every  sort,  could  be  banish- 
ed from  literature.  We  pretend  to  make  no 
critical  canon  against  them  on  literary 
grounds,  for  of  course  we  must  remember 
that  many  of  the  great  masters  of  poetry 
have  employed  such  machinery  with  thrill- 
ing success.  Theocritus  had  his  conjuress ; 
Horace  his  Canidia ;  Shakspeare  his  "  weird- 
sisters  ;"  Scott  his  Meg  Merrilies,  and  Bui- 
wer  his  witch  of  Vesuvius.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  we  prefer  the  white  witches  to 
the  black,  the  bright  angels  to  the  dark,  the 
visions  of  glory  from  the  world  of  spirits, 
which  some  literature  shows,  to  the  visions 
of  horror  which  some  other  literature  shows. 
But  we  will  to  our  poem  again  : 

7. 

"Round   the  green  circle  lay  the  sweet  dews  of  the 
night:   . 
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But  suddenly  shining  with  hundred-fold  light, 
Ench  drop  wns  a  lump  throwing  ra  din  nee  o  round, 
While  swift-changing  shadow*  passed  ovci  the  ground. 


8. 


44  In  the  breeze*  of  evening  that  floated  abroad, 
There  were  fragments  of  voices  of  sweetest  accord, 
Now  sinking  too  low  for  the  ear  to  attend, 
And  now  rising  in  tumult  and  rapture  to  end. 


9. 


41  Like  the  chnunts  of  the  sirens  out  on  the  wide  sea, 
So  remote  that  we  know  not  if  voices  they  be, 
Or  the  emulous  shout  of  an  angelic  throng, 
As  they  floated  on  clouds  through  the  ether  along." 


We  conceive  that  these  three  verses  put 
it  beyond  doubt  that  the  lamented  young 
writer  had  a  true  ear  for  the  music  of  verse. 
They  seem  to  us,  though  no  doubt  we  are 
very  partial  to  the  memory  of  the  writer,  to 
come  nearer  to  the  gorgeous  hexameters  of 
the  more  magnificent  and  ample  passages  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  than  most  things  we 
read  in  modern  days.  Nor  can  we  help 
thinking  just  here,  by  a  link  of  suggestion 
too  plain  to  need  to  be  pointed  out,  that  few 
names  as  we  have  on  poetic  rolls,  there  have 
still  been  many  true  poets  in  this  old  State, 
and  in  these  old  counties  of  ours,  who  have 
never  been  heard  of,  because  they  never 
wrote  themselves  out,  or  never  published 
themselves,  .or  because  they  have  had  no 
"  colleague  magazines  and  quarterlies,"  to 
blow  the  trumpet  of  tfceir  fame,  or  other 
means  to  make  the  oracles  of  critical  taste 
twist  their  tongues  in  their  favour,  as  King 
Philip's  gold  made  the  oracle  of  Delphi  Phil- 
lipize.  The  oracles  have  twisted  their 
tongues,  and  do  now  twist  their  tongues 
against  us.  They  Phillipize  on  the  other 
side.  It  sometimes  looks  as  if  there  were  a 
league  of  life  and  death,  among  critics,  prin- 
ters, and  buyers,  aye  even  buyers  among  our 
own  citizens,  to  cry  live  North  !  die  South ! 
to  keep  up  the  one — to  keep  down  the  other. 
And  we  say  here  deliberately,  that  no  small 
thing,  no  trifling  expense,  no  little  inconve- 
nience, no  small  dust  of  the  balance,  but  only 
death,  or  the  limit  of  our  powers,  or  dire  des- 
tiny, or  some  fiat  of  Nemesis,  or  some  stern 
or  stiff  impossibility,  ought  to  prevent  any 
man  within  whose  ribs  there  is  a  Southern 
patriot  heart  beating,  from  escaping  from  this 
state  of  colonial  vassalage  in  literature.  We 


doubt  not  that  there  have  been  many  sons  of 
genius  in  the  South,  whose  high  capacities 
to  charm  and  refresh  their  generations  have 
passed  clean  away  from  earthly  places  to 
Lethe,  because  they  had  an  ordeal  of  Nor- 
thern publication,  and  Northern  purchase, 
and  Northern  criticism  to  go  through ;  and 
it  was  too  rough  an  ordeal  for  their  tender 
and  delicate  spirits.  Meanwhile  magnificent, 
unsuspecting,  fox-hunting,  careless,  gene- 
rous Southern  men  go  on,  purchasing  Eng- 
lish-toy books  and  magazines,  and  Yankee- 
toy  books  and  magazines, — the  last  toryism 
worse,  if  possible,  than  the  first — while  the 
chill  and  death  of  disfavour  and  rejection, 
are  gathering  upon  those  literary  efforts  which 
ought  to  be  the  objects  of  their  care  and  gen- 
erous kindness,  and  which  may  hereafter  be 
their  only  means  of  self-defeuce.  They  that 
might  have  been,  had  a  different  spirit  pre- 
vailed, are  gone.  The  high  music  of  beau- 
tiful thought  in  beautiful  words,  which  was 
in  them,  and  which  they  might  have  uttered, 
the  glory  with  which  genius  invests  the  earth 
beneath  its  feet,  and  tree,  garden,  hill,  vale, 
cloud  and  sky  around,  which  they  owed  to 
many  Southern  places,  and  which  they  would 
have  paid  with  right  hearty  good  will,  if  they 
could  have  found  appreciation  due — these 
have  perished  with  them  forever,  or  gone  to 
have  their  first  birth  in  a  juster  and  more 
generous  world  of  spirits. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  verses  of  the 
poem,  a  rustling  is  heard  in  the  air,  and  there 
appears  before  him  on  the  green  grass  of  the 
"  witches  circle,'1  a  female  figure,  a  fair  spirit 
from  the  eternal  world,  not  less  beautiful  than 
Nausicaa  the  daughter  of  King  Alcinous. 
The  air  is  playing  with  her  tresses  as  she 
comes,  and  a  spirit-like  grace,  or  halo,  or 
aura,  is  diffused  around  her.  She  has  not 
come  to  reveal  a  foul  murder,  like  the  ghost 
of  Hamlet's  father ;  nor  to  tell  Brutus  of  his 
doom  at  Phillippi,  as  did  the  ghost  of  Cesar ; 
nor  like  Banquo's  ghost,  to  sear  the  eye-balls 
and  confound  the  festivities  of  a  bloody  usur- 
per. She  seems  to  have  no  connexion  with 
blood,  murder,  retribution  or  revenge.  She 
is  rather  of  those  spirits  of  peace,  such  as 
appeared  to  good  queen  Katharine,  in  gar- 
lands, and  white  robes,  and  golden  vizards, 
promising  her  eternal  happiness,  and  crown- 
ing her  with  bays : 
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12. 

"  la  ber  band  she  extended  an  azure-hued  scroll 
Which  a  slight  pearly  sceptre  compelled  to  unroll, 
Where  a  pencil  daedalian,  with  colon*  of  light, 
AaJ  whh  beauty  celestial  had  painted  to  sight. 

13. 
*  What  is  lovely  or  grand  in  the  earth  and  the  sky. 
What  most  the  eye  seeks  when  it  gazes  on  high, 
What  the  spirit  oft  pines  in  its  redness  to  see, 
What  the  heart  would  desire  that  its  own  world  should 
he." 

The  successive  apocalypses  of  this  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  go  on  at  considera- 
ble length,  through  fold  after  fold,  scene  after 
scene,  change  after  change.  He  seems  to 
have  seen  a  number  of  very  gorgeous  pic- 
tures, enveloped  half  in  gloom  and  half  in 
elory,  like  all  bright  and  rich  and  strange 
things,  seen  in  dreams  ;  some  things  which 
words  cannot  tell ;  and  some  things  which  it 
would  not  be  lawful  to  utter.  The  language 
staggers  when  he  attempts  to  express  him- 
self.   But  we  will  hear  some  of  it : 

20. 

"  Ml  the  night'*  silver  stars  in  a  clear  sky  appeared, 
As  in  calm,  tranquil  motion  they  onward  careered, 
As  if  in  the  cycles  the  ancients  conceived, 
Or  east  spells  upon  earth  as  old  Magi  believed. 

21. 

Not  bereft  of  their  rays,  but  all  loetrou«ly  bright, 

Mo* in?  joyously  onward  in  glory  and  light, 

Like  Olympian  chariots  contesting  the  prize, 

Or  like  heralds  from  God  on  the  roads  of  the  skies." 

Such  are  the  starry  heavens  of  this  vision ! 
TVe  consider  it  another  instance,  added  to 
the  many  already,  in  which  the  trite  stars 
bve  been  eloquently  spoken  of.  They  are 
here  beheld  weaving  astrological  destinies 
far  the  children  of  men,  running  races,  like 
Olympic  chariots,  or  hasting  upon  the  high- 
ways of  the  sky,  on  some  errand  of  peace 
or  justice,  from  the  great  Pantocrator,  to 
some  rebel  or  some  needy  sphere,  amid  the 
myotic  multitude  of  worlds. 

22. 

All  thfc  panned  away,  and  a  new  scene  appeared, 
Oa  «bich  Alpine  mountains  their  summits  up  reared, 
Aod  a  lake  lay  among  them  in  silvery  sheen. 
And  a  broad  river  rolling  through  meadows  of  green. 


Oa  its  banka  at  it  wanders,  the  ancient  oaks  wave 

R-ruod  many  a  villa,  else  still  as  the  grave, 

A.-)d  Sower,  a  aeries  of  cities  appears, 

Which  bespangle  the  shore  like  a  line  of  bright  stars.'* 

On  this  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  there 


is  "  many  a  villa,"  and  a  "  series  of  cities," 
he  seems  to  have  witnessed  a  kind  of  strife 
of  spirits,  good  and  bad,  in  naval  array,  em- 
blematic of  that  strife  of  spirits  invisible, 
over  the  destinies  of  mortal  men,  upon  which 
Holy  Writ  throws  its  intense  illumination. 
Here  is  the  fleet  of  the  Devils : 

25. 

"  Bnt  the  fiends  of  the  waters  are  thick  in  array— 
The  wild  Wills  of  the  Wisp  that  seduce  us  astray, 
Each  on  a  small  shell,  with  a  flickering  light, 
Like  the  half-shining  stars  on  a  dark  misty  night. 

26. 

"  Now  they  yell  round  the  spots  where  the  hoarse  break- 
era  roar; 

Now  as  goblios  they  moan  on  the  low  marshy  shore ; 

Or  they  rhout  aa  the  wave  strikes  some  high,  beetling 
ro,-k, 

And  their  hideous  forma  come  to  view  in  the  shock." 

So  much  for  the  navy  of  the  fiends,  as 
they  sail  on  the  river,  to  tempt  and  delude 
the  human  beings  from  the  "  many  a  villa," 
and  the  "  series  of  cities,"  on  its  banks. 
There  is  also  a  fleet  of  good  angels.  The 
picture  is  far  sweeter,  as  is  the  thing  itself; 
and  the  melody  of  the  verse  seems  to  grow 
smoother. 

27. 
"  The  barques  which  near  them  in  joyous  array, 
Seem  made  of  the  star-woven  milky-way  ; 
And  as  beauteous  as  dreams  which  the  sinleas  see 
When  songs  of  the  heavenliest  minstrelsy 

28» 
"  Have  lulled  them  asleep  at  the  gate  of  death. 
And  they  in  that  slumber  have  yielded  their  breath, 
And  so  passed  to  the  spirit-world  away  ; 
So  beauteous  were  these  in  their  pearly  array." 

The  word  "array"  seems  here  to  have 
become  a  favourite  one  with  young  Ruric. 
He  uses  it  three  times  in  what  we  may  call 
these  four  nautical  verses — and  probably 
does,  at  that,  not  use  it  very  accurately  ; — 
but  let  that  pass.  The  fleet  of  the  Bright 
and  Blessed  Ones,  sailing  on  the  river,  was 
itself  a  superlative  vision.  Such  he  evi- 
dently felt  it  to  be.  When  a  righteous  man 
falls  into  a  deep  sleep,  as  some  have  been 
known  to  do,  right  upon  the  very  verge  of 
the  grave,  and  in  that  sleep  falls  to  dream- 
ing, and  in  those  dreams  sees  sights  of  the 
heavenly  world,  and  in  that  sleeping  and 
dreaming  dies,  and  goes  among  the  bright 
visions  of  which  he  has  been  dreaming,  and 
sees  them  face  to  face,  without  the  dissatis- 
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fied  and  ungrateful  longings  which  dreamers 
always  feel  in  looking  upon  fair  things — as 
those  dreams  are  beautiful,  being  half  en- 
chanted dream  on  earth,  and  half  real  and 
celestial  vision  in  the  eternal  world,  so  beau- 
tiful are  the  gathered  barques  of  the  Blessed 
Angels ! 

29. 

u  As  if  'twere  a  blue  Neapolitan  sea 

With  a  thousand  sails  whitened  ;  or  Arophitrire 

With  her  nymphs  tad  their  barques  and  their  canopies 

white, 
Circling  over  the  waves  with  celestial  delight" 

We  drop  a  tear  of  regret  and  sorrow  for 
him  who  could  write  these  verses  before  he 
came  to  ripe,  mature  age.  These  words  and 
images  are  delicate,  fragile,  almost  ethereal ; 
and  poorly,  we  admit,  will  they  endure  the 
rough  and  sharp  ordeal  of  criticism.  To  be 
enjoyed  they  must  be  read  with  a  favouring 
heart.  But  we  do  not  like  the  plan  and  prac- 
tice of  canonizing  into  a  poetic  saint,  every- 
body who  rhymes  and  dies,  or  every  con- 
sumptive versifying  girl  either ;  or  embalm- 
ing the  jejune  productions  of  such,  though 
even  they  may  be  neither  Yankee  nor  Eng- 
lish, but  our  own,  with  excessive  adulation. 
And  yet  there  does  seem  to  be  some  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  conception  in  these  verses, 
which  an  honest  heart  may  thankfully  ad- 
mire, even  while  it  is  in  the  very  act  of  pro- 
•  testing  against  the  shams,  and  bubbles,  and 
unveracities  of  literature. 

There  are  many  more  visions  afforded  by 
the  ever-changing  chart :  some  of  them  are 
described  in  such  evidently  inadequate  and 
struggling  language,  that  we  shall  leave  them 
upon  the  manuscript.  There  is,  however, 
another  picture,  towards  the  close,  which  we 
hardly  think  unworthy  to  be  heard  by  the 
most  exquisitely  delicate  ear,  or  to  be  judged 
by  the  most  inexorable  justice.  Some  read- 
ers will  probably  recognize  the  original  of 
the  picture,  as  having  been  often  seen  from 
their  own  homes,  and  as  constituting  one  of 
the  richest  of  the  vision  of  winter  scenery 
in  the  piedmont  region  of  Virginia : 

40. 

"The  scene  wns  all  changed— and  as  still  as  the  dead, 
In  the  radiance  of  sunset  the  cloud*  were  outspread, 
And  tho  west  flamed  with  fire,  as  unspeakably  bright 
As  the  wings  oi  Uriel  the  Angel  of  Light. 


44  Beneath  it  a  wall  of  blue  mountains  arose, 
Stretching  foliage  of  purple  o'er  sun-lighted  snows, 
In  a  golden  horizon  of  trees  richly  tinged, 
And  in  figures  fantastic  against  tbe  sky  fringed; 

42. 
*  As  if  chariots  of  jewels  upon  them  were  driven. 
And  spirits  of  Quiet,  descending  from  heat  en, 
Drove  their  steeds  on  the  mountains  in  triumphing  train. 
And  we  witnessed  once  more  the  Saturnian  reign.*' 

We  had  intended  to  stop  here.  But  the 
vision  of  a  solitary  mount,  in  a  verse  further 
on,  seems  worth  quoting : 

**  But  one  vast  naked  mount  like  the  palace  of  doom, 
Stood  ascending  aloft  in  Cimmerian  gloom, 
And  a  column  of  flame  on  its  In  rid  top  shone, 
Like  Satan,  full-winged,  standing  up  on  bis  throne," 

This  last  awful  picture  reminds  us  of  the 
descriptions  of  Mount  Etna  in  its  more  tur- 
bulent seasons,  given  by  Sicilian  travellers ; 
and  it  was  probably  suggested  to  young  Ru- 
ric  by  some  such  perusal. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  poet  without 
sincere  respect  for  the  departed  boy  who 
conceived  it  and  wrote  it  in  his  younger 
years ;  and  sincere  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  spared,  if  such  had  been  the  will  of 
God,  to  grow  to  sufficient  strength  of  intel- 
lectual arm,  to  have  formed  the  plot  of  a 
consistent  sequence  and  story,  by  which 
these  verses  might  haply  have  been  woven 
into  a  web  which  would  have  outlasted  the 
present  time.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have 
been  permitted  to  pay  this  tribute  to  hi» 
memory,  even  under  a  fictitious  name,  and 
with  no  indication  given  of  his  local  habita- 
tion ;  and  thankful  that  the  hand  of  the  Fra-  | 
mer  of  Mortal  Men  has  not  altogether  with-  { 
drawn  from  among  us,  as  a  judgment  upon  { 
us  for  failing  to  appreciate  them,  these  high 
gifts  which  adorn  life,  and  hallow  human] 
habitations,  and  exalt  the  civil  and  social 
state  of  a  people.  | 

We  have  now  a  concluding  word  to  say.1 
Haply  there  may  be  to  day,  some  where  in 
the  rural  homes,  or  villages,  or  cities  of  thei 
Southern  States,  some  "son  of  genius  pining 
in  the  shade,"  listening  to  the  plash  of  thai 
wave  of  the  Potomac,  the  Powhatan,  the 
Altamaha,  or  the  Mississippi ;  and  feeling 
while  he  listens  to  that  plashing  wave,  tha 
there  are  thoughts  living  and  stirring  in  hin 
which  crave  higher  objects  than  the  deed^ 
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schemes  and  interests  of  this  material  and 
sensuous  life  around  us — being  conscious 
from  strong  promptings  within,  that  he  has 
the  vocation  of  his  own  spirit,  to  see  and 
converse  with  the  things  of  life  in  their 
deeper  significances  than  mere  mercantile, 
or  pecuniary,  or  political,  or  in  any  wise 
mere  external  meanings  ;  in  a  more  learned 
language  than  the  mere  pecuniary  or  political 
dialect,  and  in  a  higher  mood  of  than  these 
things  admit, — that  these  things  he  ought  to 
do,  and  these  things  he  would  do,  if  it  were 
so  that  he  could  fairly  and  modestly  come 
to  the  ear  and  the  eye  of  those  who  alone 
could  understand  his  message,  and  by  virtue 
of  their  own  kindred  gifts,  could  hear  him 
speaking  in  their  own  tongue  wherein  they 
were  born.  If  there  be  one  such,  let  him 
know  that,  although  his  gifts  are  such  as  are 
not  wont  to  open  Californias,  and  make  men 
rich  in  gold,  and  therefore  will  be  lightly 
spoken  of  by  all  the  men  of  money  and  util- 
ity, and  sharp  art  to  turn  pence,  yet  that — 
in  the  language  of  a  great  one  of  the  earth — 
"  these  abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found, 
are  the  inspired  gift  of  God,  rarely  bestowed, 
but  yet  to  some  in  every  nation ;  and  are  of 
power,  beside  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  im- 
breed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people,  the  seeds 
of  virtue  and  public  civility,  to  allay  the  per- 
turbations of  the  mind,  and  set  the  affections 
ia  right  tune ;  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and 
loAy  hymns  the  throne  and  equipage  of  God's 
Almightiness,  and  what  he  works,  and  what 
he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  provi- ' 
dence  in  his  church  ;  to  sing  victorious  ago- ! 
fiies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds  and 
triumphs  of  just  and  pious  nations,  doing 
valiantly  through  faith  against  the  enemies 
of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the  general  relapses 
of  kingdoms  and  States  from  justice  and 
God's  true  worship.  Lastly,  whatsoever  in 
religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amia- 
ble or  grave ;  whatsoever  hath  passion  or 
admiration  in  all  the  changes  of  that  which 
is  called  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily  j 
subtleties  and  refluxes  of  man's  thoughts 
from  within ;  all  these  things  with  a  solid  • 
and  treatable  smoothness  to  paint  out  and ! 
describe.  Teaching  over  the  whole  book  of  | 
sanctity  and  virtue,  through  all  the  instances 
of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those  espe- 
cially of  soft  and  delicious  temper,  who  will 


not  so  much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  unless 
they  seek  her  elegantly  dressed ;  that "  where- 
as the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear 
now  rugged  and  difficult,  though  they  be  in- 
deed easy  and  pleasant,  they  will  then  ap- 
pear to  all  men  both  easy  and  pleasant, 
though  they  were  rugged  and  difficult  in- 
deed."* These  abilities  indeed,  are  high 
and  rare  gifts  of  God,  and  are  sent  to  confer 
costly  and  elegant  ornament  and  benefit  upon 
a  people.  The  sons  of  genius  pining  in  the 
shade  have  a  right  to  encouragement; — they 
shall  hopefully  one  day  emerge  from  gloom 
to  glory,  and  move  on  in  their  work  and  to 
their  honour,  to  the  tune  of  high  and  befit- 
ting music,  running  glittering  in  the  sunshine 
and  thus  blessed.  Heaven  help  them  all  to 
bear  up,  and  to  bear  onward  till  the  clock 
strikes  the  hour,  and  the  country  awake  to 
stretch  out  its  hands  to  them,  and  their  light 
be  come,  and  the  glory  of  their  divine  gifts 
be  upon  them. 


(EMtors  (Ruble. 


In  entering  upon  a  new  volume  of  the 
Messenger,  we  desire  to  offer  our  New  Year's 
salutations  to  all  our  readers,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge with  many  thanks  the  kind  encourage- 
ment we  have  received,  of  late,  from  va- 
rious quarters.  To  the  press  especially  are 
we  indebted  for  appreciative  notices,  which 
shall  only  stimulate  us  to  increased  exertion 
to  make  the  Messenger  worthy  of  the  sec- 
tion it  professes  to  represent.  We  are  more 
hopeful  than  ever  of  the  cause  of  Southern 
Literature.  That  able  and  excellent  work,  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  of  which  every 
man  South  of  the  Potomac  ought  to  feel 
proud,  has  lately  received  a  fresh  impetus 
from  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  culti- 
vated men  of  South  Carolina  and  now  bids 
fair,  under  the  judicious  and  able  manage- 
ment of  W.  Gil  more  Simms,  to  take  that 
position  in  the  literary  world  to  which  its 
merits  have  long  entitled  it.  The  Southern 
people  are  at  last  awakening  to  a  true  sense 
of  what  they  owe  to  themselves.     Libraries 
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are  multiplying,  our  colleges  are  more  nu- 
merously attended  than  at  any  former 
period,  Southern  school  books  xare  sought 
after  to  replace  the  superficial  and  often  in- 
cendiary publications  of  New  England,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  vehicles  of 
thought  are  wanted  through  which  the  South- 
ern scholar  can  address  the  reading  public. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  the  Messenger, 
the  only  original  literary  monthly  now  pub- 
lished within  the  Slave-holding  States,  will 
feel  the  benefit  of  this  agitation  of  the  South- 
ern mind.  Our  list  of  subscribers  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  the  time  we  hope  is 
not  distant  when  the  lon^  cherished  wish  of 
our  heart  will  be  accomplished  in  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Messenger  in  every  quarter  of 
the  Southern  States.  Towards  this  end  we 
shall  labour  unintermittingly  and  with  a 
cheerful  spirit. 


A  few  weeks  since,  we  went  over,  one 
fine  Sabbath  morning,  from  the  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel  to  Brooklyn  to  hear  the  ttev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  They  live  a  lazy  life,  the 
denizens  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  and  as  we  had 
fallen  readily  enough  into  the  easy  habitudes 
of  the  house  during  a  few  days  sojourn 
there,  the  hour  for  service  had  nearly  arrived 
before  we  left  the  breakfast  table.  By  means 
of  the  cars  to  the  Peck  Slip  Ferry,  however, 
and  a  brisk  trot  after  gaining  the  Brooklyn 
shore,  we  managed  to  reach  the  church  be- 
fore the  services  were  far  advanced.  Find- 
ing the  main  floor  of  the  edifice  very  densely 
crowded,  we  tried  the  galleries,  where  we 
succeeded  in  obtaining — not  a  seat,  but 

A  place  for  Handing  miscalled  standing  room. 

The  church  itself  is  a  very  large  one,  with 
seats  perhaps  for  2,500  persons.  The  galle- 
ries extend  all  around  the  house,  the  organ 
being  directly  above  and  behind  the  pulpit. 
The  pews  below  are  arranged  semi-circularly, 
the  aisles  radiating  from  the  altar.  There 
are  no  decorations  borrowed  from  ecclesiol- 
ogy,  no  irised  windows,  no  oaked  carvings, 
no  Gothic  fretwork,  no  elaborate  ceilings  to 
please  the  eye  of  the  worshipper  within  Mr. 
Beecher*  s  "meetin'  house."  It  is  a  plain, 
substantial,  comfortable  Ebenezer  of  the  Pu- 
ritans. One  could  not  help  observing,  too, 
that  the  congregation  resembled  little  the 
fashionable  attendants  of  Grace  and  Calvary. 
There  was  no  listlessness,  no  mere  formal 
observance  of  the  services,  no  melancholy 
exhibition  of  "long  suffering,"  such  as  is 
seen  so  often  in  church  as  if  the  absence  of 
the  other  Christian  virtues  was  to  be  com 
pounded  for  by  that  alone :  every  body  seem- 


ed intent  upon  what  was  going  on,  there  was 
perfect  stillness  during  prayer,  and  the  most 
respectful  attention  was  paid  to  the  discourse. 

Soon  after  entering,  we  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  ourselves  prayed  for  as  among 
those  steeped  in  the  guilt  of  slavery,  as  one 
of  a  numerous  band  of  murderers  and  rob- 
bers, and  began  to  feel  a  livelier  sense  of  our 
individual  depravity  than  had  ever  before 
oppressed  us.  According  to  Mr.  Beecher 
we  were  both  a  Borgia  and  a  Cataline,  and 
it  was  gratifying  to  hear  his  fervent  suppli- 
cation offered  up  in  our  behalf — the  more 
especially  as  his  unselfish  nature  led  him  to 
say  two  words  for  us  where  he  said  one  for 
himself. 

The  rite  of  infant  baptism  was  celebrated 
after  the  prayer  was  concluded,  and  while 
the  children  were  being  brought  forward,  the 
choir  chanted  with  fine  effect  "  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them 
not,"  &c.  We  have  rarely  heard  such  ex- 
quisite music.  As  its  last  notes  died  away, 
the  preacher,  who  had  descended  into  the 
aisle,  took  the  first  child  from  the  arms  of 
its  father  and  letting  the  baptismal  rain  fall 
upon  its  sweet  little  face,  pronounced  (as 
well  as  we  could  catch  the  words)  "  Harriet 
Stowe,  I  baptise  thee,  &c,  &.c."  The  rest  of 
the  cherubs— Susans,  Johns,  Henrys  and 
Marthas — were  then  christened  in  order,  and 
the  ordinance  was  4° i shed  by  a  prayer  in 
which  it  was  asked  that  none  of  these  little 
ones  might  become  slave-holders,  or  in  any 
other  manner  servants  of  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness. 

Reascending  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Beecher  then 
read  out  a  variety  of  notices,  and  among 
them  one  of  a  Lecture  on  the  Poetry  of 
Burns,  from  which,  he  said,  he  expected 
great  literary  entertainment.  He  then  open- 
ened  the  sacred  volume  and  announced  his 
text.  What  this  was  we  do  not  now  recol- 
lect, but  the  purpose  of  the  discourse  was  to 
show  that  the  unbelievers  of  the  present  day 
would  have  crucified  our  Lord  had  they  lived 
in  Judea  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The 
speaker,  however,  did  not  confine  himself  at 
all  to  his  text,  but  took  a  wide  range  over  the 
entire  field  of  polemics  and  touched  every 
topic  of  present  interest  in  science,  govern- 
ment and  morals.  Of  Mr.  Beecher's  man- 
ner, we  cannot  give  any  notion  to  the  reader. 
He  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  saltatory 
speaker  we  ever  heard.  His  pulpit  consists 
of  a  small  desk,  elevated  upon  a  platform 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  broad,  and  up 
and  down  this  clear  space  the  orator  moves 
with  an  agility  that  would  do  credit  to  Fran- 
cois Ravel.  In  gesture  he  endeavors  always 
to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  as  my  lord 
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Hamlet  advises ;  thus,  in  illustrating  a  point 
by  reference  to  the  telescope,  he  raised  his 
arms  as  if  he  held  this  instrument  before 
him  and  was  taking  an  observation  of  the 
sexton  at  the  door.  With  an  accent  unmis- 
takeably  New-Englandish,  he  reminds  one 
in  every  sentence  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Boy  on  the  stage,  abbreviating  whole  into 
bull  and  using  hum    for    home.      Holmes 


gitimate  effect  in  fraternal  strife.  Should 
s»uch  disaster  occur,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  will  be  among  those  accountable 
for  it.  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come, 
but  wo  unto  him  by  whom  the  offence 
cometh. 


tells  us  that  Learning 

Knit  her  brows  and  stamped  her  angry  foot 
To  bear  a  Teacher  call  a  root  a  root. 

Mr.   Beecher    commits    this   very    offence 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to  pronounce  the  \ 
word.  j 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  speaker 
gave  us  some  curious  information.  He  said  ! 
that  no  doubt  there  were  persons  among  the ' 
Jews  who  went  to  hear  Christ  preach  through ' 
curiosity  (just  as  we  went  to  hear  Mr.  Bee- ; 
cher,)  and  came  away  very  much  fatigued  t 
with  a  two  hours'  Sermon  on  the  Mount  I  \ 
What  authority  the  reverend  gentleman  could  ; 
give  for  saying  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
was  two  hours  in  length,  we  do  not  know. 
Then  he  told  us  that  he  had  among  his  con- 
gregation men  whose  yearly  income  was 
$60,000,  and  intimated  that  out  of  this 
abundance  they  should  subscribe  largely 
to  the  anti-slavery  societies.  Upon  the 
people  of  the  South  Mr.  Beecher  came 
down  with  the  most  tremendous  invec- 
tive. He  denounced  them  as  man-steal- 
ers,  as  hypocrites,  as  every  thing  that  is  vile 
and  brutish  and  despicable.  He  cried  shame 
upon  the  merchants  of  New  York  who  tole- 
rated the  Southern  man  through  cowardly 
considerations  of  trade.  He  inveighed  with 
great  fury  against  the  New  York  clergy  who 
could  hold  meetings  about  the  Madiai  Fam- 
ily, while  three  millions  of  their  fellow  beings 
under  their  own  government  were  deprived 
of  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  a  crime,  said 
Mr.  Beecher,  to  tell  the  negro  of  an  Atone- 
ment, to  teach  him  his  sinful  nature  and 
offer  to  him  the  means  of  salvation.  We 
listened  to  all  these  things  with  becoming 
composure,  bethinking  ourselves  of  the  ninth 
commandment  now  and  then,  but  we  could 
not  repress  a  feeling  of  sadness  on  coming 
out  of  the  building  amid  the  throng  of  well- 
dressed  and  intelligent-looking  people  who 
worshipped  there,  to  think  that,  week  after 
week,  these  people  were  being  instructed  as 
a  religious  duty,  to  despise  their  fellow-citi- 
zens—even their  Christian  brethren — of  the 
the  Southern  States,  nor  could  we  dismiss 
the  painful  apprehension  that  one  of  these 
days  this  instruction  would  work  out  its  le- 


Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  one 
Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste  Robinet  was  propri- 
etor of  a  restaurant  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
distinguished  above  other  establishments  of 
the  same  sort,  by  the  excellence  of  its  larder 
and  cellar,  and  by  the  character  of  its  cus- 
tom. The  Universal  Yankee  Nation  had  not 
then  reached  much  more  than  an  equality  of 
numbers  with  the  old  French  population, 
and  was  very  far  behind  them  in  wealth  and 
social  position.  At  Monsieur  Robinet's,  cer- 
tain of  the  elderly  gentlemen  of  the  ancien 
regime  were  accustomed  to  meet  every  even- 
ing, to  play  dominoes  (which  they  did  to 
perfection,)  and  to  pass  judgment  on  his 
wines,  cigars,  and  other  refreshments.  This 
club,  as  it  might  be  called,  gave  some  6clat 
to  the  house,  and  attracted  not  a  few  spec- 
tators, no  less  curious  to  know  the  players 
than  to  overlook  the  game.  For  the  morn- 
ing hours,  mine  host  provided  other  enter- 
tainment. About  11  o'clock,  he  caused  to 
be  set  out  an  ample  lunch,  composed  of  di- 
vers appetizing  and  piquant  meats  and  fishes, 
skilfully  impregnated  with  salt,  pepper,  mus- 
tard, and  a  thousand  other  provocatives  of 
thirst,  for  which  the  English  tongue  fur- 
nishes no  names.  These  devices  were  not 
without  success ;  and  our  Gallic  Boniface 
was  gratified  every  day  to  see  the  increasing 
throng  of  visiters  who  attended  his  morning 
receptions.  But  at  last  his  tranquil  satisfac- 
tion was  disturbed  by  the  comings  and  goings 
(on)  of  a  new  customer,  whose  expenditure 
by  no  means  corresponded  to  the  luxury  of 
his  tastes,  or  the  vigor  of  his  appetite.  Nor 
was  Monsieur  Robinet  the  man  to  submit 
tamely  to  such  foraging  as  the  stranger  de- 
lighted in.  So,  after  two  or  three  days  im- 
patient silence,  our  host  at  length  strode 
up  to  him  and  made  him  a  speech.  What 
he  said,  may  be  in  some  sort  committed  to 
paper.  But  who  can  describe  the  quick  play 
of  his  features,  the  swarthy  glow  of  his  com- 
plexion, his  restless  burning  eyes,  his  gro- 
tesque but  passionate  gestures,  and  the  pecu- 
liar tone  and  emphasis  with  which  he  deliv- 
ered himself? — "  Sare  !  you  coame — you 
eat  lonch!  eat  lonchl  begar,  you  eat,  di- 
naire,  sure!  you  eat  dinaire!  you  drink 
brandee  /  by  dam,  you  drink  ten  cent  wort 
brandee  !  you  take  cigar  !  de  ver  best  re-galie 
cigar !  Vot  den  ?  (counting  on  his  fingers.) 
You  eat  dinaire — you  drink  ten  cent  wort 
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brandee — you  smoke  Jive  cent  re-galie  cigar, 
you  give  me .  .  .  von  .  .  .  dam  .  .  .  leet .... 
five  .  .  .  cent .  .  .  piece  !  Sa — acre  !  (jerking 
off  his  coat  and  throwing  it  on  the  object  of 
his  wrath,)  vill  you  take  my  coat  ?  vill  you 
take  de  key  of  my  house?  by  dam!" 


We  like  a  good,  honest,  slashing  criticism 
now  and  then,  and  here  is  one  that  Poe  him- 
self might  have  written  in  his  savagest  mood. 
It  comes  from  the  New  York  Express,  a 
paper,  we  may  say,  whose  reviews  of  books 
are  always  worth  reading. 

Alfred  Bdnn  in  America.    Philadelphia.    A  Hart. 

Mr.  Bunn  observes  like  a  fool,  and  writes  like  a  knave. 
His  bonk  is  so  fur  beneath  honest  contempt  that  it  would 
be  a  profitless  labor  to  expose  its  sound  ng  emptiness,  its 
glaring  falsehood,  its  brazen  impudence,  and  the  egre- 
gious incapacity  of  its  author  to  judge  of  men  or  things 
rightly.  Where  he  doee  happen  to  speak  the  truth,  it  is 
done  so  spitefully,  thut  one  cannot  help  seeing  the  mis- 
erable littleness  of  the  man's  judgment  and  honor.  It  is 
travellers  like  this  who  give  the  American  people  such  a 
contemptible  opinion  of  English  rectitude  of  principle 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  and  who  impress  the  Eng- 
lish people  with  such  a  silly  notion  of  American  feeling, 
habit  and  character.  Bunn  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
high  feeding  and  cheap  living  he  got  whilst  among  us, 
that  at  the  end  of  his  volume  he  hints  broadly  at  his  in- 
tention of  coming  back  again.  If  he  does,  we  fear  he  is 
likely  to  get  "  more  kicks  than  halfpence." 


We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  fol 
lowing  little  poem  from  the  French,  which 
for  pathetic  sweetness  is  unequalled  by  any 
thing  in  its  line  that  we  know  of,  but  we  had 
never  met  till  recently  with  an  English  trans- 
lation of  it. 

La  Feuille. 

De  la  tige  detachce 
IVivre  feuille  dcssechle 
Ou  vas  tu  ? — je  n'en  sais  nen  ; 
L'orage  a  frapp e  1c  chene 
Qui  seul  etait  moil  soutien  ; 
De  son  inconstant  haleine, 
Le  Zephyr  ct  L'Aqnilon, 
Depuift  ce  jour  me  proiuene 
De  la  foret  a  la  pluine, 
De  la  montagne  au  vallon  ; 
Je  vais  ou  le  vent  me  m£ne 
Sans  me  plnindre  ou  mVfl'rayer; 
Je  vais  ou  va  toute  chose, 
Ou  va  In  feuille  tic  rose 
Et  la  feuille  de  launcr. 

We  subjoin  the  translation,  which  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  Quaker  Poet,  Bernard  Bar- 
ton— 


The  Withered  Leaf. 

Sever' d  from  thy  tender  stalk, 

Wither' d  wand'rer!  knowest  thou? 

Would'st  thou  tell,  if  leaves  might  talk. 
Whence  thou  art  ? — Where  goest  thou  f 

Nothing  know  I ! — tempests'  strife 

From  the  proud  oak  tore  me; 
Broke  my  every  tie  to  life, 

Whelni'd  the  tree  that  bore  me* 

Zephyr's  fickle  breath,— the  blast 

From  the  Northern  ocean, 
Since  that  day  my  lot  have  cast 

By  their  varying  motion. 

From  the  mountain's,  breezy  height 

To  the  silent  valley, 
From  the  forest's  darksome  night 

To  the  plain  I  sally. 

Wheresoever  wafts  the  wind, 

Restless  flight  constraining, 
There  1  wander  unconnVd, 

Fearless,  uncomplaining. 

On  I  go — where  all  beside 

Like  myself  are  going; 
Where  oblivion's  dreamless  tide 

Sileutly  is  flowing. 

There  like  beauty,  frail  and  brief, 
Fades  the  pride  of  roses ; 

There  the  laurel's  honour'd  leaf- 
Sear' d  and  acorn'd  reposes. 

The  University  has  sustained  a  grievous 
loss  in  the  death  of  Professor  E.  H,  Courte- 
nay,  for  the  last  eleven  years  the  bead  of 
the  mathematical  school  in  that  institution. 
We  have  never  known  a  man  who  combined 
all  the  qualities  to  be  desired  in  a  public  in- 
structor more  happily  than  Professor  Courte- 
nay.  Thorough  master  of  the  abstruse  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  lectured,  he  had  the  fac- 
ulty of  imparting  his  own  knowledge  to 
others  in  a  degree  rarely  witnessed,  while 
the  uniform  benignity  of  his  manners  en- 
deared him  to  all  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  association.  The  tributes  that  have 
been  called  forth,  by  his  untimely  death, 
from  his  former  pupils,  constitute  an  affecting 
evidence  of  his  worth  as  a  man  and  as  a 
Professor. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at 
the  recent  opening  of  the  Petersburg  Library 
and  to  hear  the  eloquent  address  delivered 
on  that  occasion  by  t  Thomas  S.  Gholson, 
Esq.  This  institution  commences  under  the 
best  auspices,  and  its  well  stocked  shelves 
speak  volumes  for  the  enlightened  liberality 
and  literary  taste  of  the  citizens  of  the  glo- 
rious "  Little  Cockade." 
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The  Potiphar  Papers:  Re-printed  from  u  Putnam* t 
Monthly."  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.  1853. 
[From  James  Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street. 

We  recollect  reading  these  articles  as  tbey  appeared 
from  month  to  month,  with  an  usual  interest.  The  first 
of  the  series,  "Our  Best  Society,' '  is  a  scathing  satire 
oa  the  enormities  of  New  York  fashionable  life,  and  pos- 
sesses a  finish  and  strength  which  we  were  far  from  ex- 
pecting to  meet  with  in  anything  coming  from  the  pen  of 
the  author  of  u  Nile  Notes"  and  "  Lotus  Eating."  In  the 
former  of  these  works,  Mr.  Curtis  seemed  to  be  experi- 
menting on  the  capacity  of  the  English  tongue — the  poor 
Ungasge  went  staggering  and  floundering  like  a  drunken 
man,  or  like  the  Egyptian  Howadji  after  his  third  pipe  of 
opium.  True,  there  was  a  languid,  dreamy  music  about 
the  slipshod  sentences  which  often  disarmed  I  ho  critic, 
sad  this  merit  we  pointed  out  at  the  time ;  but  the  "  Nile 
Notes,"  and  its  Syrian  confrere,  tasked  the  reader's  char- 
ity to  an  uncommon  extent :  and  gave  little  indication  of 
anjthingelse  in  the  writer  than  a  highly-sensuous  turn  of 
mind,  and  a  rare  mastery  of  the  Tennysonian  metrical 
philosophy.  "  Lotus  Eating"  was  a  great  improvement, 
and  now  the  "Potiphnr  Papers"  has  obliterated  all  re- 
collection of  the  crudities  of  the  Howadji.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  volume  is  capital — and  for  the  sake  of  Kurz 
Picba  we  can  pardon  the  somewhat  prosy  letter  from 
Paris.  The  Pacha  is  an  admirable  piece  of  machinery, 
and  one  is  not  long  in  doubt  after  reading  of  his  sayings 
tad  doings,  what  hand  delineated  in  Harper's  Magazine 
the  immortal  Don  Bobtail  Fandango.  Mr.  Curtis  has  no 
rival  in  this  style  of  writing — this  malicious  and  naive 
pleasantry,  as  the  French  would  say : — and  ire  know  of 
nothing  better  done  than  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
preface.  The  book  should  be  read  and  pondered  by  the 
good  people  of  Gotham.  It  is  no  fancy  sketch — but  the 
mirror  held  up  to  nature. 

A  Week's  Delight  .*  or  Game*  and  Stories  for  the 
Parlor  and  the  Fire  tide.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
st  Co.    1854.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

This  a  charming  little  juvenile  :  wo  have  read  nothing 
•o  pleasing  for  a  long  while,  and  the  simple  fact  that  we 
bare  had  an  hour's  "  delight"  over  its  pages,  is  no  small 
compliment  we  beg  to  assure  our  readers.  The  critic  of 
this  good  year  of  grace  1854,  h  is  a  hard  time  of  it : — so 
many  important  works  in  ail  departments  of  literature 
come  under  his  notice,  and  his  time  is  so  fully  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  ambitious  volumes  of  every 
description,  that  he  finds  very  little  leisure  to  bestow 
upon  H  juveniles."  If  a  book  like  the  present  attract* 
hU  attention,  and  makes  good  its  claim  to  a  full  hour  of 
his  overtasked  time  and  attention,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say 
tbtt  there  is  something  in  it.  We  assure  the  readers  of 
the  Messenger  that  there  is  something  in  "A  Week's 
Delight" — unambitious  as  the  title  sounds.  It  is  simply 
a  work  for  good  little  girls  and  boys,  and  professes  no 
higher  end  than  pointing  out  to  them  the  means  of 
■pending  winter  evenings  pleasantly  : — thin  it  worthily 
accomplishes,  and  in  a  way  which  none  but  a  woman 
could  nave  deviled.  Fairy  talcs  rnl  games,  fun  und 
humor,  Charlie  Bolton,  the  wag,  m  d  the  merry  little  np- 


plnudcr*  of  his  "antic  disposition!"— how  delightful 
au\Vti'k's  Delight!"  How  the  poor,  tiled  man  returns 
in  thou  'In,  with  such  a  picture  before  him,  to  his  own 
boyhoo'l,  playing  again  the  games,  echoing  the  hearty 
laughter,  as  of  old  !  All  the  games  are  old  acquaintances 
and  the  "  Genteel  Lady  ever  genteel"  has  a  real  exis- 
tence perforce  of  memory  :  here  are  the  wary  games  we 
played  so  merrily  : 

Charades  and  riddles  as  at  Christmas  here, 

And  vhaVs  my  thought^  and  when,  and  where,  and  how, 

as  Alfred  Tennyson,  thinking  about  his  boyhood,  makes 
Walter  Vivian  say : — all  are  explained,  and  dwelt  upon 
in  a  spirit  of  learned  research  :  and  illustrated  with  apt 
example  in  the  "  Week's  Delight." 

But  let  us  descend  from  rhapsody,  and  simply  say  that 
this  little  volume  is  very  excellent  of  its  kind.  It  is  one 
of  those  ten  thousand  juveniles  which  have  become  of 
late  years  bo  popular,  nut  addressed  at  all  to  grown  peo- 
ple, but  cast  in  the  exact  mould  to  reach  the  hearts  of 
children.  Success  to  every  such  innocent  delight  of 
childhood  :—  we  welcome  the  new  child-literature,  and 
give  it  our  helping  hand,  and  wi.-li  it  all  success. 

44  A  Week's  Delight"  comes  to  us  from  the  Appletons 
and  has  in  addition  to  its  pleasant  reading  matter,  a  very 
tasteful  "outside." 

Life  o/ Benjamin  Robert  Haydok,  Hittorical  Painter* 
from  hie  Autobiography  and  Journals.  Edited  and 
compiled  by  Tom  Taylor,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq. 
In  two  volume*.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1853.  From  A.  Morris,  67,  Main  Street. 

The  extracts  we  have  given  from  this  work  in  prece- 
ding pages  of  the  present  number  of  the  Messenger  will 
give  the  reader  a  taste  of  its  quality.  Haydon  was  a 
man  with  whom  life  was  a  hard-fought  struggle  and  the 
only  moments  of  ease  he  ever  knew  he  owed  io  a  degra- 
ding patronage,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
really  enjoy  them.  A  tinge  of  morbid  sentiment  ran  through 
his  whole  career,  and  whoever  follows  it  in  his  own 
diary,  will  be  prepared,  long  before  the  close,  for  the 
melancholy  suicide  in  which  it  terminated. 

There  is  much  iu  these  volumes,  however,  to  repay  pe- 
rusal and  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  notable  publica- 
tions of  the  day. 


Poems  bt  John  G.  Sake.  Fifth  edition.  Enlarged* 
Boston.  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.  1&4.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Among  u  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write"  in  rhyme  in 
this  country,  we  have  an  especial  liking  for  Sake.  His 
forte,  as  every  body  knows,  is  humorous  versification, 
wherein  he  combines  the  dexterity  of  Tom  Ingoldsby  with 
much  of  the  comicality  of  Hood.  We  can  fancy  him  to 
huve  been  born  with  a  pun  in  his  mouth,  and  we  feel  quite 
certain  that  his  "  compositions"  at  school  must  have  af- 
forded great  entertainment  to  his  preceptor.  Such 
abounding  fun  as  hi*,  as  Dogberry  said  of  reading  and 
writing,  "comes  by  nature,"  and  if  Saxe  had  not  been 
the  scholar  that  lie  is,  it  would  have  manifested  itself  m 
somo  agreeable  way  for  the  amusement  of  his  fellow  men* 
Education,  however,  has  sharpened  his  wit  to  ao  fino  a 
point  that  it  may  be  said  of  him  whenever  he  discusses  a 
subject,  rem  tetipil  acu.  Like  Hood,  too,  Saxe  has  a 
n  command  of  pathos  as  well  as  of  humour,  and  can  call 
forth  tears  as  readily  as  print.  Witness  the  following 
lines,  with  which  we  dismiss  his  volume,  commending  U 
to  the  favor  of  our  rwidcrs — 
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Bereavement. 
Nay,  weep  not,  dearest,  though  the  child  be  dead, 

He  lives  apaiu  in  Heaven's  unclouded  life, 
Wilh  other  angels  that  have  early  fled 

From  these  dark  scenes  of  sorrow,  sin  and  strife; 
Nay,  weep  not,  dearest,  though  thy  yearning  love 

Would  fondly  keep  for  earth  its  fairest  flowers, 
And  e'en  deny  to  brighter  realms  above 

The  few  that  deck  this  dreary  world  of  ours : 
Though  much  it  seems  a  wonder  and  a  woe 

That  one  so  loved  should  be  so  early  lost, 
And  hallowed  tears  may  unforbidden  flow 

To  rnoum  the  blossom  that  we  cherished  most- 
Yet  all  is  well ;  God's  good  design  I  see, 

That  where  our  treasure  is,  our  hearts  may  be! 


The  Lost  Prince  ;  FacU  tending  to  prove  the  Identity 
of  Lnui*  the  Seventeenth,  of  France,  and  the  Rev.  Elea- 
zar  Williamg,  8fC.  By  John  H.  Hanson.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.,  10  Park  Place.  [From  J.  \V. 
Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

The  articles  originally  written  by  Mr.  Hanson  for  Put- 
nam's Monthly  concerning  the  Iroquois  Dauphin  have 
been  expanded  to  a  goodly  sized  volume  in  the  present 
publication.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  patient  research 
and  ingenuity  wasted  in  the  treatise  which  will  hardly 
convince  anybody  but  Mr.  Eleazar  Williams  of  the  hy- 
pothesis set  up.  Mr.  Hanson,  however,  is  thoroughly  in 
love  with  his  subject,  and  has  introduced  some  new  evi 
dence  to  fortify  the  rather  weak  demonstration  which  was 
so  cut  to  pieces  by  the  critics  twelve  months  ago.  Those 
who  became  parties  to  the  quarrel  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
will  find  the  volume  interesting,  while  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  early  history  of  the  North  West,  which  Mr.  Han- 
son has  accumulated  in  his  chase  after  a  Bourbon,  will 
reward  the  impartial  reader. 


The  Yemassee.  A  Romance  or  Carolina.  By  W. 
Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
Red  field,  110  and  112  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  1853. 
[From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  this  new  and  comely  republica- 
tion. Mr.  Simms's  novels  have  never  had  full  justice 
done  them,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  yet  they  will  make 
a  larger  figure  in  the  department  of  fiction,  when  the  his- 
tory of  American  Literature  comet"  to  be  written,  than  those 
of  any  other  author,  Mr.  Cooper  only  excepted.  The 
Yemassee  is  a  story  of  striking  incident,  vigorous  narra- 
tive and  animated  dialogue,  it  refers  to  a  period  full  of 
material  tor  the  novelist,  and  perpetuates  phases  of  char- 
acter that  might  else  have  been  lost  to  posterity.  The 
present  edition  is  inscribed  to  Dr.  Samuel  Henry  Dicksou 
of  Charleston. 


The  Art- Journal  for  December  is  a  superb  number 
and  fitly  closes  the  magnificent  volume  for  1853.  The 
opening  plate  is  an  exquisite  representation  of  Raphael's 
Madonna,  and  is  of  itself  worth  a  whole  year's  subscrip- 
tion. Persons  who  have  a  taste  for  engravings  should  by 
all  means  take  the  Art-Juornal.  The  announcements 
for  1854  give  assurance  that  the  excellence  of  the  woik 
will  be  maintained  both  in  letter-press  and  illustrations, 
aud  wc  cannot  too  strongly  commend  it  to  the  favour  of 


our  readers.    Mr.  Jnmes  Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street,  is 
the  Richmond  Agent. 


Bust  Moments  of  an  Idle  Womin;  New  York  :  D. 
Appletou  &  Compuny,  200  Broadway.  1854.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  "idle  woman"  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  thews 
agreeable  sketches  is  understood  to  be  a  Southern  Lady 
widely  known  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and 
occupyiug  a  shining  position  in  the  beau  monde.  Who- 
ever she  may  prove  to  be,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
she  has  talents  of  a  very  high  order.  Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  trait  in  her  present  book  is  the  familiarity  dis- 
played with  the  tone  of  conversation  employed  in  high 
life,  and  the  perfectly  natural  way  in  which  the  charac- 
ters employ  those  phrases  of  fruntic  exaggeration  and 
stupendous  hyperbole  which  we  hear  in  the  "drawing 
rooms"  of  our  modern  "  aristocracy."  We  should  like 
to  overhear  a  tete-a-tete  between  the  w  idle  woman  '  and 
one  of  the  dandies  "in  society;"  it  would  probably  be  as 
entertaining  as  her  next  volume. 


Up  the  River.  By  F.  W.  Shelton.  Author  of  Ret- 
tor  of  St.  Bardol-ph?*,  and  Bnlander  the  Dragon.  With 
Illustrations  from  Original  Designs.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner,  Nassau  Street.  1833.  [From  James 
Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street. 

As  a  record  of  country  life,  this  volume  will  prove  a 
happy  accession  to  the  rural  department  of  literature 
which  has  been  so  largely  added  to,  of  late,  by  Miss  Coop- 
er, Wilmot,  Willis,  the  author  of  **  Up  Country  Letters," 
and  the  lamented  Downing.  Mr.  Sheltoi.  is  a  charming 
writer,  as  his  former  works  have  abundantly  shown,  and 
in  his  present  sketches  all  his  most  agreeable  qualities 
are  pleasantly  exhibited.  The  book  is  dedicated  in  a 
graceful  letter  to  Louis  Gaylord  Clarke,  the  Editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker,  in  which  magazine  its  contents  were  ori- 
ginally published. 


Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia.  By  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. A  new  edition.  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.    1853. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  is  a  book  of  world- 
wide celebrity.  This  new  edition  of  it  is  especially  val- 
uable, as  having  been  prepared' fur  the  press  by  the  author 
himself,  and  as  containing  many  notes  and  maps  never 
before  published. 

The  typography  does  credit  to  the  Richmond  printer, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Wynne,  who  executed  it. 


We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of 
New  York  for  a  superb  library  edition  of  the  Spectator 
just  issued  from  their  ever  busy  press.  It  is  priuted  on 
paper  of  tbevery  finest  quality  aud  with  a  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  typographical  execution  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  A  fine  copy  of  the  Spectator  for  the 
shelves  of  the  Library  has  long  been  wanted,  and  the  six 
volumes  now  before  us  are  therefore  destined  to  a  very 
grateful  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public. 
They  can  be  found  at  the  bookstore  oC  Mr.  James  Wood- 
house.  139,  Main  Street. 
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THE  FREE  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  VIRGINIA. 

Education,  a  national  defence  ;  Our  policy  ; 
Provision  for  it;  Various  theories;  One 
object,  general  education  ;  To  whom  the  ob- 
ligation belongs,  to  all,  especially  to  the 
State  and  to  the  Church;  Argument  for  the 
State  ;  System  of  Primary  and  Free  Schools 
in  Virginia;  Literary  Fund;  Revenue; 
Disbursement;  Organization;  State  Su- 
perintendent; University  of  Virginia;  lis 
organization,  object  and  adaptation  to  its 
end;  How  it  works;  Schools;  Library; 
Requisitions;  Religion,  as  an  element  of 
our  nature,  necessary  to  the  structure  of 
society,  of  government,  and  of  education ; 
Not  Sectarian  ;  Other  colleges  and  schools 
so  constructed* 

"Education/'  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  is 
the  cheapest  defence  of  nations.' '  A  sounder 
political  maxim  was  never  uttered.  All  his- 
tory confirms  it.  The  great  men,  from  whom 
we  have  inherited,  fully  apprehended  this 
great  truth,  and  laid  it  at  the  foundation  of 
every  political  structure  by  which  they  sought 
to  entrench  and  perpetuate  institutions  of 
freedom.  The  Pilgrims  built  the  school- 
house  and  the  church  in  every  community 
they  formed,  and  made  religion  and  learning 
the  first  objects  of  thought  in  the  early  train- 
ing of  their  children.  The  Huguenots  were 
intelligent  and  religious,  and  educated  their 
children  accordingly.  The  early  settlers  of 
Virginia  were  men  of  the  same  wise  coun- 
sels. Washington  taught  the  doctrine  of 
Brougham,  and  Jefferson  elaborated  it.  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College  early  opened  her  cur- 
riculum in  the  higher  discipline  of  education. 
Washington  College,  at  Lexington,  owes  its 
origin  to  him  whose  name  it  bears,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia  was  one  of  the  great 
works  of  Jefferson,  Hampden  Sidney,  Ran- 
dolph Macon,  Emory  and  Henry,  and  Rich- 
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mond  Colleges  are  scions  of  the  same  vigo- 
rous root  of  a  sound  political  faith.  These, 
with  our  High  Schools  and  Academies  all 
over  the  land,  and  our  system  of  Free  Schools 
in  every  neighborhood,  designed  to  embrace 
every  child  in  the  commonwealth,  present  a 
completeness  in  the  system  which  is  com- 
prehensive of  all,  and  eminently  practical. 

Education  is  the  great  theme  in  every 
family,  every  community,  every  social  or- 
ganization ;  in  the  schoul-boy's  first  essays, 
and  the  scholar's  theses ;  in  the  higher  dis- 
quisitions of  literature,  in  the  legislative 
halls,  in  the  statesman's  theories  of  govern- 
ment. No  Legislature  assembles  without  its 
educational  committee.  No  family  hardly 
thinks  its  privileges  complete,  and  its  rights 
secured,  until  the  children  are  provided  with 
seats  in  the  school-room.  As  soon  as  chil- 
dren pass  from  the  hands  of  their  nurses, 
they  are  turned  over  to  "  tutors  and  govern- 
ors," and  their  education  directed  and  pros- 
ecuted with  a  view  to  the  active  duties  of 
life.  This  is  a  common  sentiment  approach- 
ing universality — our  children  must  be  edu~ 
cated. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point  in  the  devel- 
opment of  public  sentiment,  and  in  the  pub- 
lic demand,  various  theories  are  broached  of 
the  best  methods  of  education,  the  best  plans 
for  prosecuting  it,  embracing  all  the  inci- 
dents and  details  involved  in  such  organiza- 
tions ; — whether  public  or  private  education 
is  to  be  preferred ;— what  branches  of  study — 
since  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  circle — 
may  be  best  suited  to  each  particular  pro- 
fession or  sphere  of  life  ;— what  constitutes 
a  liberal  education ; — what  may  be  the  most 
efFective  modes  of  instruction,  of  study,  or 
of  recitation ; — at  what  age  of  the  man,  or 
the  boy,  the  mind  is  suitably  developed  to 
dismiss  one  class  of  studies  and  assume 
another ;  whether  the  plan  of  instruction  by 
lecture  or  text-book,  by  oral  discussion  or 
recitation,  or  a  combination  of  these  several 
methods,  is  to  be  preferred :— what  is  the 
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order  and  degree  of  combination  and  har- 
mony, in  which  the  mental  powers  shall  be 
sought  to  be  exercised  and  developed  ; — and 
finally,  under  what  organizations  these  ends 
are  best  promoted,  have  ever  been  mooted 
questions  in  the  schools,  and  fruitful  of  de- 
bate in  the  Lyceums. 

It  is  not  so  important  to  analyze  the  sour- 
ces of  these  differences,  as  to  classify  the 
opinions  themselves ;  to  show  their  affinities 
and  antagonisms,  and  so  to  harmonize  and 
direct  them  that  they  may  be  made  to  aid 
and  not  to  hinder  the  one  great  end  which  is 
the  object  of  each  and  of  all — education, 

These  different  theories  are  often  elabora- 
ted with  great  precision  and  urged  with  par- 
tisan zeal.  This  is  natural,  and — as  all 
history  shows — not  the  infirmity  of  weak 
minds  only.  We  may  expect  it  in  theories  of 
education  as  well  as  in  the  theories  of  sci- 
ence. Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Descartes  form- 
ed two  opposing  schools,  and  involved,  in  a 
long  and  warm  controversy,  the  philosophers 
of  Europe  on  the  nature  of  light.  Practi- 
cally, it  was  of  no  consequence,  since  all 
their  dark  reasoning?  could  not  alter  the  na- 
ture of  light  nor  prohibit  it  to  the  people. 
Both  were  right,  and  both  were  wrong,  and 
the  one  could  be  as  easily  proved  as  the  other. 
Leibnitz  and  Maclaurin  again  formed  two 
schools  in  a  learned  dispute  on  the  method 
of  estimating  the  force  of  moving  bodies.  It 
■was  a  logomachy,  and  D'Alembert  proved 
that  both  were  right.  Two  learned  Doctors 
of  Divinity  once  contended  in  long  debate 
on  Faith  and  Repentance — as  to  which  pre- 
cedes the  other  in  the  commencement  of  the 
new  birth.  A  pious  deacon  ended  the  strife 
by  a  simple  announcement  of  the  conclusion 
which  involved  or  superseded  the  argument, 
"They  are  inseparable;  where  one  is,  both 
are."  Men  are  prone,  like  the  dog  in  the 
fable,  to  abandon  the  substance  and  grab  at 
the  shadow.  No  wars  are  more  common 
than  the  war  of  words.  "  Qui  haere  in  lit- 
era,  haeret  in  corticc  :"  this  we  do  when  we 
lose  the  substance  in  a  contest  about  trifles, 
The  Doctors  wore  putting  their  own  eyes  out 
in  attempting  to  discover  spots  in  the  sun 
while  the  deacon  was  "making  hay  while 
the  sun  shincd."  And  it  has  seemed  to  us 
that  Doctors  sometimes  contend  zealously 
and  learnedly,  but  fruitlessly,  on  the  exclu- 


sive right  of  the  Church  or  of  the  State  to 
conduct  the  education  of  the  people.  Com- 
mon sense  and  common  wants  decide  the 
question  without  controversy,  and  that  de- 
cision dictates  our  practice.  While  the  con- 
troversy is  going  on,  education  is  going  on, 
and  both  will  probably  go  on  together  in  all 
time  to  come.  Light  is  elicited  by  every 
form  and  every  process  of  education,  and  to 
all. 

Education,  as  a  common  concern,  a  com- 
mon demand  of  our  nature,  is  of  universal 
obligation.  The  arrangements  under  which 
it  shall  be  provided  for  and  the  processes  by 
which  it  shall  be  prosecuted,  are  to  be  indi- 
cated by  expediency  or  convenience,  not  by 
prescription.  Naturally,  parents  are  under 
obligation  to  educate  their  children;  and 
home  education,  a  most  important  part,  be- 
longs to  the  family,  and  to  every  family.  But 
all  the  organizations  of  society  may  be  with 
propriety  employed  for  educational  purpo- 
ses. The  most  convenient  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  church  and  the  civil 
government. 

Education,  then,  belongs  to  parents,  to 
citizens,  to  the  Church,  to  the  State,  each  in 
its  several  sphere — not  exclusively  to  one, 
least  of  all,  exclusively  to  the  Church  or 
the  State.  To  argue  otherwise  is  absurd, 
and  subversive  of  the  highest  aggregated  re- 
sults. The  Commonwealth,  aggregated  of 
the  citizens  entire  in  legislative  council,  have 
a  charge  on  the  subject  of  general  education, 
which  is  independent  of  all  other  organiza- 
tions, and  which  may  neither  prevent  nor 
control  others.  Parents  may  educate  their 
children  in  their  own  chosen  way.  The 
Church,  or  any  branch  of  it,  may  have  their 
own  schools  and  colleges.  Towns,  corpora- 
tions, neighborhoods,  may  employ  their  own 
teachers  and  regulate  their  own  educational 
systems. 

The  great  and  conclusive  argument  for 
State  or  legislative  action  on  education,  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  convenient,  if  net 
the  only,  way  to  make  that  education  gen- 
eral. After  every  organization  of  private  or 
associated  instruction,  the  masses  are  loft 
out,  the  poor  especially  are  not  suitably  pro- 
vided for.  This  is  a  common  concern,  in 
which  the  rich  have  a  stake  as  personal  and 
important  as  the  poor  themselves.    General 
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education  is  necessary  to  social  order,  to  the 
stability  of  government  and  the  security  of 
property.  The  children  of  this  age  are  to 
be  the  men  of  the  next  The  property  now 
held  by  the  rich  will  be  inherited  by  their 
children,  soon  to  be  men.  The  security  of 
that  property  will  depend  not  only  on  the 
character  of  those  who  rightfully  possess  it, 
but  on  the  state  of  society.  The  inference 
is  plain,  that  the  rich  make  a  good  invest- 
ment in  the  taxes  they  pay  for  the  education 
of  the  poor.  If  a  different  course  of  argu- 
ment might  better  apply  to  despotic  govern- 
ments and  feudal  forms  of  society,  not  so 
under  our  government  and  in  our  social  struc- 
ture. In  a  government  like  ours,  if  we  would 
perpetuate  it,  every  citizen  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write,  otherwise  he  cannot  exercise 
the  elective  franchise  intelligently,  much  less 
wisely.  If  any  limitation  should  be  made  to 
universal  suffrage,  plainly  those  should  be 
disqualified  who  can  neither  inform  them- 
selves by  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  nor 
read  the  vote  they  carry  to  the  ballot-box. 

The  State  of  Virginia  has  a  "  Literary 
Fund,"  available  for  the  purposes  of  gene- 
ral education,  amounting,  according  to  the 
recent  report  of  the  Second  Auditor,  to 
$1,606,802,73.  A  system  of  Free  Schools 
'u  adopted,  comprising  a  plan  for  the  educa- 
tion of  indigent  children  in  every  part  of  the 
commonwealth.  (See  Code  of  Va.,  1849. 
Title  23.  Chap.  78,  79,  80,  81,  82.) 

The  whole  number  of  poor  children  in  the 
State  reported,  is  55,271.  Of  these,  32,072 
have  been  in  actual  attendance  in  the  schools, 
on  an  average  of  nearly  three  months  each, 
at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $69,404,14  for  tui- 
tion, books,  and  compensation  to  officers. 

The  revenue  accruing  in  1853  to  the  Lit- 
erary Fund  from  interest  and  dividends,  was 
$103,627,03.  The  capitation  tax,  now  devoted 
in  addition  to  the  support  of  Primary  Schools, 
was  little  short  of  $60,000.  Of  the  income 
from  the  Literary  Fund,  $75,000  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  Free  Schools, 
$15,000  to  the  University,  and  $1,500  an- 
nually to  the  Military  Institute.  After  these 
appropriations,  and  all  the  expenditures  for 
educational  objects,  an  unexpended  surplus 
of  $9,273,  74  was  added  last  year  to  the 
permanent  capital.  The  estimated  receipts 
for  1854,  from  the  Permanent  Fund  and  from 


;the  capitation  tax,  is  $177,23G  99,  and  the 
j  disbursements  to  $166,500t  which  will  leave 
an  unexpended  surplus  of  $10,736  99  to  be 
added  to  the  Permanent  Fund.  Besides 
these  revenues,  the  "  Board"  hold  intrust 
a  fund  available  of  $39,232,15  devised  by 
Martin  Dawson  for  education  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Albemarle  and  Nelson. 

The  organization  under  which  this  great 
trust  is  exercised,  and  the  disbursements 
made,  is  very  efficient  and  conservative.  A 
corporation  is  created  under  the  style  of 
"The  Board  of  the  Literary  Fund,"  consist- 
ing of  the  Governor,  Treasurer,  two  Audi- 
tors and  Register  of  the  Land  Office.  Each 
county  is  divided  into  convenient  school  dis- 
tricts, and  a  school  commissioner  appointed 
to  each  by  the  county  court.  This  "Board 
of  Commissioners"  appoint  annually  a  su- 
perintendent, who  is  also  clerk  and  treasu- 
rer under  bond.  The  appropriation  is  divi- 
ded among  the  several  counties  'and  those 
cities  and  towns  which  have  corporate  courts, 
in  proportion  to  their  free  white  population, 
and  the  same  rate  of  distribution  is  made  to 
the  several  districts  from  the  sums  appor- 
tioned to  the  counties  respectively.  All  the 
necessary  precautions  are  taken  for  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  all  the  trusts  connected  with 
the  disbursement  of  these  appropriations. 
The  Superintendents  report  annually  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners — they  report  to  the 
Second  Auditor,  and  he  to  the  Governor,  for 
the  use  of  the  Legislature.  The  Auditor's 
Report  for  the  last  year  is  a  valuable  docu- 
ment, showing  a  very  creditable  fidelity  in 
that  officer,  and  in  the  courts  and  superin- 
tendents and  officers  in  many  of  the  coun- 
ties. The  success  which  has  already  at- 
tended the  organic  action  of  the  scheme  ren- 
ders it  worthy  of  the  continued  and  special 
attention  of  the  government  and  people. 

The  "  Literary  Fund"  constitutes  an  in- 
vested capital,  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  learning :  the  interest  only  can 
be  annually  appropriated.  Its  increase. is 
provided  for  by  law,  *'  from  escheats,  for- 
feitures, fines,  (except  military  fines,)  from 
the  estate  of  a  descendant  of  which  there  is 
no  other  distribution,  or  from  any  other  prop- 
erty as  derelict  and  having  no  other  owner ; 
and  also  whatever  shall  be  received  from  the 
United  States  on  account  of  payments  by 
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this  State  to  officers  of  the  Revolution  for 
half-pay,  or  commutation  thereof;  and  what- 
ever may  arise  from  lands  for  taxes  thereon 
for  the  year  1831,  or  any  year  prior  thereto.' ' 

No  man  can  read  the  public  documents 
furnished  by  the  report  of  the  Second  Audi- 
tor on  this  subject,  without  a  feeling  of  sat- 
isfaction at  what  has  been  already  done,  nor 
without  confidence  in  this  well-digested 
scheme  for  promoting  general  education  in 
the  commonwealth.  As  shown  by  the  Au- 
ditor's Report,  32,000  poor  children  have  had 
the  advantages  of  school  instruction  during 
the  past  year,  on  an  average  of  nearly  three 
months  each,  yet  the  same  report  shows  that 
these  benefits  have  reached  but  little  more 
than  half  the  number  of  poor  children  re- 
ported, while  this  great  benefaction  has  been 
bestowed  at  the  almost  incredible  cost  of 
only  .$2,16  cents  each.  How  easy,  then,  it 
would  be  to  bring  every  poor  child  under 
such  a  system  of  instruction  that  the  ele- 
ments of  education  should  be  imparted  to 
all,  and  the  lower  class  "  levelled  up"  to  be- 
come the  strength  and  "defence  of  the  na- 
tion !" 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  "Primary 
and  Free  School"  system  of  Virginia.  With- 
out assuming  the  control  of  education,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  have  answered 
truly  to  a  public  sentiment  by  organizing  a 
great  and  efficient  plan  for  the  education  of 
the  masses.  It  is  practical  in  theory  and  has 
proved  practicable  in  experiment. 

If  we  had  the  ear  and  the  confidence  of 
the  legislative  "  committee  on  schools  and 
colleges,"  we  would  suggest  one  modifica- 
tion of  the  system,  which,  we  are  confident, 
would  add  greatly  to  its  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy. What  is  now  needed  is  a  "primum 
mobile/ '  to  give  action  to  the  machinery  al- 
ready constructed,  a  soul  to  direct  that  action 
under  the  dictates  of  intelligence  and  the 
highest  wisdom.  This  may  be  imparted  by 
the  creation  of  one  other  officer,  a  Superin- 
tendent of  School  Instruction.  This  is  no 
novelty,  no  theory  of  ours.  Other  States 
have  proved  its  utility.  But  the  value  of 
the  measure  would  still  depend  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  officer, — his  fitness  for  its  du- 
ties. He  must  be  a  man  of  learning,  who 
is  practically  acquaiutcd  with  the  business  of 
of  instruction,  who  knows  what  ought  to  be 


done  by  a  teacher,  and  knows  when  it  is 
done — who  can  select  and  recommend  class- 
books,  and  aid  in  producing  a  uniformity  in 
them— who  has  no  residence,  except  in  the 
State,  and  nothing  which  may  prevent  him 
from  visiting  every  county,  and,  if  possible, 
every  school  in  the  State  every  year  :  a  man 
who  is  worth  a  salary,  and  who  will  earn  it 
by  an  equivalent  of  service  rendered.  Such 
a  man  would  put  every  wheel  in  motion, 
awaken  to  duty  every  mind  of  every  teacher 
and  every  child,  and  come  to  the  "  Commit- 
tee on  schools  and  colleges"  in  the  Legisla- 
ture with  more  valuable  information  than 
they  can  possibly  acquire  from  every  other 
source. 

The  Legiflature  has  also  performed  a  val- 
uable and  approved  service  to  some  extent 
in  a  more  delicate  and  doubtful  sphere  of 
service  by  affording  incidental  aid  to  higher 
schools  and  colleges.  That  this  may  be 
safely  and  wisely  done,  while  individual  and 
associated  enterprise  is  left  free  and  unem- 
barrassed in  the  educational  field,  few  deny, 
although  some  may  question.  The  Military 
Institute  at  Lexington  has  been  established, 
and  is  liberally  supported  by  the  State,  and 
is  doing  good  service  in  its  appropriate  de- 
partment of  learning. 

The  University  of  Virginia  is  also  a  State 
institution,  and  aims  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pletion of  that  education  which  may  have 
been  commenced  in  the  "  Free  Schools." 
As  a  State  institution  of  the  highest  grade, 
the  University  has  always  attracted  public 
attention,  and  been  made,  of  right,  the  sub- 
ject of  public  criticism  in  all  its  operations. 
As  an  experiment,  it  passed  through  a  vari- 
ety of  changes  and  modifications,  until  it 
has  attained  an  organization  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  permanent,  and  a  reputation  that 
has  attracted  to  it  a  patronage  numerically 
unsurpassed  perhaps  in  this  country. 

The  University  embraces  nine  schools  of 
instruction — viz :  1.  Ancient  Languages.  2. 
Modern  Languages;  3.  Mathematics.  4. 
Natural  Philosophy.  5.  Chemistry  and  Ma- 
teria Medtca.  6.  Medicine.  7.  Comparative 
Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Surgery.  8.  Moral 
Philosophy.    9.  School  of  Law. 

To  furnish  instruction  to  these  nine  schools 
there  are  nine  Professors,  one  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor, one  Lecturer,  and  three  Assistant  In- 
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structors.  There  is  also  a  Chaplain  elected 
annually  by  the  Faculty,  whose  duties  are 
pulpit  and  pastoral  only.  The  contingent 
officers  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Visitors, 
are  a  Proctor,  a  Bursar,  and  four  Hotel  keep- 
ers. Besides  these,  there  is  also  a  Teacher 
of  Gymnastics  under  authority  of  the  Fac- 
ulty. 

The  range  and  extent  of  studies  in  these 
tereral  schools,  are  graduated  on  the  highest 
scale  prescribed  in  the  first  colleges  of  the 
country  and  greatly  in  advance  of  most  of 
them.  This  is  evident  from  their  published 
programme,  itself  condensed  from  their  ac- 
tual curriculum.  Take  as  an  example,  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  school  of  Law, 
which  has  been  furnished  to  us  by  the  ac- 
complished Professor  in  that  department. 
There  are  now  attending  in  this  school  72 
students,  whose  ages  range  from  19  to  23. 
There  is  a  continuous  course  of  nine  lectures 
a  week,  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  last 
of  Jane.    The  course  embraces — 

I.  International  Law — treating  of, 

1.  Nations  considered  in  themselves,  with 
ariew  to  determinine  their  duties  to  them- 
selves and  their  rights  especially  of  prop- 
erty. 

2.  Nations  considered  relatively  to  others, 
in  order  to  determine  their  duties  to  others, 
and  their  rights  in  respect  to  others,  embody- 
ing the  subject  of  Treaties. 

3.  War— with  its  incidents  and  rights,  in- 
cluding neutrality  and  its  incidents, 

4.  Restoration  of  peace  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

5.  Embassies— immunities  of  ambassadors, 
fcc. 

H.  Constitutional  Law — treating  of, 

1.  The  general  principles  of  governments. 

2.  Sketch  of  the  government  of  Virginia. 

3.  Structure  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, embracing  1st,  Sketch  of  historical 
incidents  which  led  to,  and  accompanied,  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  2nd, 
Examination  of  the  organization  of  the  Fed 
eral  Government,  as  detailed  in  the  Federal- 
ist. 3rd,  Enquiry  into  the  interpretation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  in  connection  with 
Madison's  Report,  &c. 

III.  Municipal  Law — embracing, 

1.  Outlines  in  Blackstone's  Commentary 

2.  Titles  at  large  in  various  treatises.  1st, 


Practice  of  the  Law,  especially  conduct  of 
suits,  illustrated  by  means  of  a  moot  court. 
2nd,  Real  property.  3rd,  Evidence.  4th, 
General  principles  of  Equity  and  Mercantile 
Law.  5th,  Doctrines  of  Equity  and  Mercan- 
tile Law  at  large.  6th,  Contracts.  7th,  Law 
of  Executors  and  Administrators. 

Graduation  is  awarded  to  those  who  at  any 
time  have  finished  the  course  and  can  sus- 
tain their  examination  in  the  departments 
required  at  the  close  of  any  session.  The 
highest  academic  honor,  Master  of  Jlrts,  is 
awarded  to  those  who  have  graduated  in  the 
schools  of  Ancient  Languages,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry  and  Moral  Philosophy.  The  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  awarded  to  those 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  any  two 
of  the  scientific  departments,  and  two  of  the 
literary  departments,  and  secured  distinction 
in  the  remaining  departments  of  those  schools. 
A  student  may  become  a  graduate  also  in 
either  of  the  schools  with  the  title  only  of 
such  graduation.  The  degree  of  Proficient 
also  is  conferred,  in  a  certificate,  on  certain 
branches  only,  which,  by  the  regulation,  the 
student  is  permitted  to  pursue  separately,  as 
Geology,  Political  Economy,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language,  &c. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity till  he  attains  the  age  of  16.  He  is 
not  permitted  to  continue  his  residence, 
unless  he. gives  diligent  attention  to  his  stu- 
dies, and  attends  on  the  duties  required  of 
him.  He  cannot  receive  the  honors  of  the 
University  unless  he  sustains  his  examina- 
tion in  all  the  studies  prescribed.  Instruc- 
tion is  conducted  by  lectures,  by  text-books, 
and  daily  examinations  on  the  subjects  of  the 
lectures  and  text-books.  No  student  is  per- 
mitted to  board  or  lodge  out  of  the  precincts 
of  the  University,  without  the  permission  of 
the  Faculty. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  imparted  and 
the  laws  are  enforced  by  a  full  corps  of  Pro- 
fessors, who,  for  ability  and  diligence,  can 
not  be  excelled,  and  are  rarely  equalled. 
Among  the  aids  subsidiary,  may  be  enume- 
rated the  commodious  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity, admirably  arranged,  and  a  large  and 
valuable  library.  This  may  be  asserted  com- 
paratively of  the  Library,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  far  less 
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complete  than  it  should  be,  and  must  be,  to 
correspond  with  the  higher  objects  of  the 
University. 

The  Library  now  consists  of  18,000  "  vol- 
umes comprising  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  standard  literary  and  scientific  works 
in  the  principal  European  languages,  togeth- 
er with  a  rich  and  extensive  collection  of 
engravings." 

For  the  use  of  the  Professors,  in  their 
wide  range  of  investigation,  a  library  ought 
to  be  furnished,  and  doubtless  will  be  fur- 
nished, which  may  serve  to  lighten  their 
labors,  and  place  them  under  advantages  at 
least  equal  to  the  Professors  in  the  most  fa- 
vored institutions  in  our  own  country,  or 
other  countries.  Should  the  time  ever  ar- 
rive in  the  character  of  our  literature,  which 
shall  assemble  a  large  class  of  resident  grad- 
uates at  our  University,  this  condition  of  the 
library  would  be  equally  due  also  to  their 
position.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  do 
not  regard  the  history  of  this  country  as  soon 
to  take  on  that  form  of  the  States  of  Europe, 
which  will  create  this  class  of  supernumera- 
ries, and  with  its  almost  necessary  accom- 
paniments, it  is  hardly  desirable.  The  know- 
ledge now  demanded  is  of  the  practical  kind, 
and  is  likely  to  be  so  for  ages.  Onward  is 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  lumber  of  pon- 
derous tomes,  the  treasured  thoughts  of  a  rich 
ancient  literature  are  outstripped  and  left  be- 
hind in  the  mind  of  the  present  day,  awaken- 
ed by  a  new  era,  energized  by  new  forms  in 
the  aspect  of  the  world,  and  originating  new 
thoughts  destined  to  transmit  its  own  litera- 
ture original  and  peculiar.  While  we  claim 
no  patent  for  these  views,  we  are  willing  to 
express  them  to  be  considered  for  what  they 
are  worth  along  side  of  those  which  we  were 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  often  hear  repeat- 
ed in  the  orations  of  commencement  orators. 
We  have  always  doubted  whether  many 
books  were  more  a  help  than  a  hindrance  to 
a  majority  of  students.  And  the  most  ap- 
proved doctrines  of  our  most  approved  lec- 
turers, are  contained  in  these  two  sentences, 
'•  Think  two  hours  on  what  you  have  read  in 
one." — »  Write  much  that  you  may  extem- 
porize well,  and  extemporize  much  that  you 
may  write  well."  In  a  frank  expression  of 
these  opinions,  we  enter  a  disclaimer  to  any 
intention   to   discourage   large  libraries  for 


their  appropriate  uses ;  and  least  of  all 
against  any  imputation  that  a  library  of  the 
largest  range  of  rare  and  costly  books  should 
not  grace  the  rotunda  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  deep  con- 
viction, that  those  who  find  their  materials 
for  complaint  against  our  University  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  constructed  like  the  old 
Universities  of  Europe,  have  mistaken  the 
longitude  of  Washington  for  the  longitude  of 
London  or  Vienna,  and  young  America  for 
old  Germany. 

We  a/e  not  prepared  to  propose  a  better 
plan  for  the  "  terms  of  admission"  prescri- 
bed in  our  University.  The  applicant,  being 
not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  must  bring 
with  him  the  evidence  of  capacity  and  a 
good  character.  He  is  then  admitted  to  not 
less  than  three  schools.  His  matriculation 
places  him  on  probation.  His  continuance 
depends  on  his  good  conduct,  his  application 
to  his  studies,  and  his  ability  to  conduct  those 
studies  successfully.  Monthly  reports  are 
transmitted  to  the  parent  or  guardian.  If  he 
fails  in  his  duties,  and  cannot  be  reformed, 
and  his  studies  successfully  conducted,  his 
removal  is  a  matter  of  course.  But  one  de- 
sideratum is  necessary  to  the  completeness 
of  this  arrangement — the  fidelity  of  the  Pro- 
fessors. That  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
wjio  have  had  a  full  opportunity  to  form  an 
opinion. 

We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  should  not  be  constructed 
with  different  schools,  so  as  to  admit  a  stu- 
dent to  either,  to  pursue  the  particular  branch 
of  learning  6uited  to  his  taste,  genius,  or  pro- 
posed pursuits  in  life.  The  only  demand 
should  be,  that  the  organization  aud  instruc- 
tion be  so  arranged,  that  whatever  is  done 
should  be  done  well.  All  minds  are  not 
equally  suited  to  all  departments  of  learning. 
All  pursuits  in  life  do  not  equally  demand 
either  talent  or  acquirements  of  the  same 
sort,  variety  or  extent.  Indeed,  some  minds 
are  capable  of  excellence  in  one  study  or 
profession,  who  are  naturally  and  utterly  dis- 
qualified for  success  in  others.  We  recol- 
lect a  college  acquaintance  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent mathematician,  while  he  was  yet 
hardly  able  to  sustain  an  examination  for 
graduation  in  the  other  branches.  He  would 
have  graduated  with  credit  at  our  University 
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in  the  Mathematical  school,  but  in  no  other. 
Yet  he  was  admitted  Bachelor  of  Arts  sim- 
ply for  his  excellence  in  Mathematics,  and 
in  due  time,  as  a  sequitur,  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  He  wisely  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  department  for  which  his  mind 
was  suited,  and  has  been  eminently  success- 
fol  in  life.  An  American  gentleman,  who 
has  spent  much  time  in  Europe  and  at  the 
German  Universities,  lately  told  us  in  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  most  eminent  Professors 
on  the  continent,  that  out  of  his  own  depart- 
ment of  learning  he  was  a  mere  chifd,  and 
hardly  capable  of  conducting  conversation 
reputably.  ««  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam."  We 
do  not  say  this  is  the  character  of  all  minds : 
we  know  it  is  not.  But  while  "  a  universal 
scholar"  is  not  a  misnomer,  few  men  excel 
in  any  one  department  without  a  special,  if 
not  exclusive,  devotion  to  it. 

There  is  another  reason  already  referred 
to,  peculiar,  perhaps,  to  our  country,  which 
creates  a  demand  for  this  plan  of  education. 
We  are  an  active,  practical,  progressive  peo- 
ple—less stereotyped,  less  crystalized  than 
the  social  formations  of  the  old  world.  To 
some  extent,  we  are  still  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
combining  various  elements  and  producing 
new  modifications.  Our  young  men  seek  to 
prepare  themselves  for  active  life.  We  have 
not  the  individual  wealth  which  can  create  a 
demand  for  University  fellowships,  because 
we  have  not  a  self-supporting  class  of  literati 
The  genius  of  our  institutions  does  not  pro- 
vide for  it — much  less  our  tastes  and  the 
structure  of  society.  Our  literary  corps  are 
men  of  active  life — editors  of  periodicals  or 
of  newspapers,  or  politicians,  or  in  the  learn- 
ed professions,  or  Professors  in  our  Colleges, 
They  are  known  and  respected — some  of 
them  in  Europe  by  their  discoveries,  inven- 
tions, the  productions  of  their  pens — but 
they  have  been  obliged  to  hold  the  pen  in  one 
hand  and  dig  with  the  other.  We  have  such 
men,  who  are  lawyers,  physicians,  school 
masters,  merchants.  But  we  have  no  scho- 
larships. Yet  we  can  show  England  a  Mar- 
shall for  her  Mansfield,  a  Webster  for  her 
Chatham,  a  Noah  Webster  for  her  Johnson, 
and  anything  else  for  her  anything  else — 
with  poverty  for  her  wealth,  learning  without 
leisure,  and  a  literati  without  annuities.  We 
are  an  active,  working,  enterprising,  practi- 


cal people,  made  so  by  circumstances,  which 
are  still  operative  to  perpetuate  this  charac- 
ter ;  and  which  will  continue  to  operate  pro- 
bably till  the  Pacific  coast  is  studded  like  the 
Atlantic  with  cities,  and  all  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  are  revolutionized  by  civilization,  and 
all  the  interval  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific is  filled  with  a  teeming  population,  and 
till  ages  have  carried  on  the  processes  of 
society  from  simple  civilization  to  those  fac- 
titious forms  which  shall  make  the  Western 
continent  what  the  Eastern  now  is.  Then 
all  our  forms  of  society  may  put  on  the  nat- 
ural developments  of  the  two  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  with  the  latter  numeri- 
cally in  the  ascendant.  Then  we  may  have 
princely  endowments  of  literary  institutions, 
erected  into  rotten  boroughs  and  college  fel- 
lowships with  a  literati  recognised  as  a  class. 
But,  "  Cui  bono?"  Is  there  better  scholar- 
ship in  Europe  than  in  America?  More 
scholars,  no  doubt,  but  are  there  better?  On 
the  contrary,  is  it  not  notorious  that  the  great 
Universities  there  are  the  resort  of  the  lazy 
and  dissipated  sons  of  the  wealthy,  that  hon- 
ors are  purchased  by  money?  There  are 
large  libraries,  learned  and  numerous  pro- 
fessors, and  honorary  degrees  for  sale  at  a 
thousand  pounds. 

Our  University  has  been  performing  its 
mission  well.  But  it  would  be  unwise  to  be 
blind  to  its  defects,  and  to  refuse  improve- 
ments. Excellencies  it  has — let  them  be  re- 
cognised. Defects  it  also  has — let  them  be 
defined,  considered  and  remedied.  It  is  a 
State  institution ;  it  belongs  to  the  people, 
not  by  a  misnomer,  not  popular  because  it  is 
under  Legislative  control.  What  is  the  Le- 
gislature but  a  delegation  from  the  people, 
and  controlled  by  them  ?  The  University  will 
be  what  the  people  require  it  to  be.  Chan- 
ges have  already  been  made  under  this  di- 
rection, and  any  others  may  be  made.  It  is 
the  organization  which  answers  well  to  com- 
plete the  course  of  education  which  the  Pri- 
mary and  Free  school  system  has  com- 
menced. Intermediate,  the  educational  spi- 
rit of  the  age  has  introduced  select  schools, 
public  schools,  colleges,  institutes,  by  asso- 
ciated enterprise,  church  action,  private  en- 
dowment, individual  action,  until  every  neigh- 
bourhood has  its  school  or  variety  of  schools 
of  different  grades,  often  competing  for  pub* 
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lie  patronage.  We  can  see  no  reason  for  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  towards  the  University 
because  it  admits  to  the  different  schools 
there  organized,  those  whose  grade  of  acqui- 
sition might  profitably  detain  them  in  the 
lower  schools.  As  a  part  of  the  common 
competition,  this  may  work  well.  The  only 
question  is,  does  the  University  offer  greater 
facilities  and  do  the  work  it  undertakes  bet- 
ter than  it  is  done  elsewhere.  Besides,  if 
the  University  be  designed  to  be  simply  a 
sequel  to  the  colleges  of  the  country  and  take 
the  few  who  have  the  means  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  pursue  a  literary  course  after  a  col- 
lege graduation,  it  is  a  failure  in  the  concep- 
tion. The  number  of  such  a  class  is  too 
small  to  justify  such  a  provision.  The  coun- 
try will  not  sustain  it. 

The  great  practical  test  is  now  capable  of 
being  applied  to  our  University — its  success. 
Does  it  work  well  ?  The  schools  of  Medicine 
and  of  Law  have,  for  a  course  of  years, 
drawn  together  larger  classes  than  most 
schools  of  the  same  sort  in  the  country.  This 
is,  so  far,  an  evidence  of  their  ability  to  an- 
swer the  demands  of  professional  education 
in  those  departments,  and  it  is  evidence  of 
the  best  kind.  For  with  the  power  of  choice, 
and  the  demand  for  high  qualifications  in 
those  professions,  and  the  numerous  institu- 
tions inviting  patronage,  nothing  but  a  high 
standard  of  education,  and  eminent  advan- 
tages can  continue  to  retain  the  public  favor. 
Subject  to  a  critical  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  professional  life,  and  with  that  pro- 
fessional life  directly  in  view,  the  enquiry  of 
the  student  will  be — not  where  can  I  pass 
with  the  least  amount  of  study  ? — but  where 
can  I  find  the  best  aids  to  study  ?  The  clas- 
ses in  the  two  schools  of  Law  and  Medicine 
have  each,  for  a  series  of  years,  approached 
100  in  number.  There  is  no  provision  for  a 
school  of  Theology. 

The  schools  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  course — embracing  the 
curriculum  of  the  ordinary  college  studies — 
are  four :  Ancient  Languages,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Mathematics  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
The  gentlemen,  who  preside  over  these 
schools,  have  a  public  character,  which  is  it- 
self a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  ability  with 
which  instruction  is  imparted.  In  form,  this 
instruction  is  by  lecture,  by  test-books,  and 


by  close  daily  examination  of  the  classes  on 
the  subject  of  the  lecture  and  the  text  of  the 
books  prescribed.  In  critical  investigation, 
we  have  had  opportunity  to  form  the  opin- 
ion, which  we  express  with  confidence,  that 
no  college  instruction  in  the  country  sur- 
passes it.  The  acknowledged  scholarship  of 
the  University  students  fully  verifies  these 
positions. 

In  the  school  of  Jlncient  Languages  are 
taught  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  Lan- 
guages; the  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
Geography  and  Literature.  In  the  school  of 
Modern  Languages  are  taught:  1.  The 
French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  German  Lan- 
guages, and  the  English  in  its  Anglo-Saxon 
form.  2.  The  Literature  of  these  Languages 
and  the  History  of  each  Idiom.  3.  The 
History  and  Geography  of  Europe  from  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  present  day. 
The  school  of  Mai/iematics  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy  embraces  the  West  Point  course  in 
its  fullest  outline  and  details,  with  a  compre- 
hensiveness and  precision  nowhere  exeelied 
in  this  country.  The  school  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy is  comprehensive  of  more  than  is 
implied  in  its  simple  announcement :  1. 
Rhetoric,  Belles-Lettres  and  Philosophical 
Criticism.  2.  Political  Economy,  Statistics, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Social  Relations,  or 
"  Ethics  of  Society."  3.  Mental  Philosophy, 
Logic  inductive  and  deductive,  together  with 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Ethics. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  last  year,  there  are 
reported  425  students,  somewhat  less  than 
the  present  number.  Of  these,  147  were  in 
the  school  of  Ancient  Languages ;  140  in  the 
school  of  Modern  Languages ;  159  in  Mathe- 
matics, and  99  in  Natural  Philosophy ;  129 
in  the  school  of  Moral  Philosophy,  embracing 
its  three  classes.  The  Professional  schools 
of  Law  and  Medicine  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to. 

Now,  taking  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  sound 
position,  that  "knowledge  is  only  valuable 
as  it  exercises,  and  by  exercise,  developes 
and  invigorates  the  mind ;  so  a  University 
in  its  liberal  faculty,  should  especially  prefer 
those  objects  of  study  which  call  forth  the 
strongest  and  most  unexclusive  energy  of 
thought,  and  so  teach  them  too  that  this  en- 
ergy shall  be  most  fully  elicited  in  the  stu- 
dent—" taking  the  fact  that  in  our  Univer- 
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sity  no  student  is  permitted  to  enter  less  than 
three  schools — add  to  this  the  fact,  which  has 
never  been  questioned,  that  the  course  of 
instruction  is  able,  the  course  of  study  re- 
quired thorough,  and  no  student  is  permitted 
to  continue  his  college  relations  when  these 
terms  cease  to  be  complied  with ;  and  critics, 
who  hare  soundly  abused  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  theory,  will  require,  we  think,  a 
large  margin  to  correct  their  errors  whenever 
they  shall  visit  it  and  see  for  themselves  its 
actual  workings  and  actual  results. 

"The  great  postulate  in  education,''— again 
stys  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, — "  is  to  induce  the 
pupil  to  enter  and  persevere  in  a  course  of 
effort  good  in  its  results  and  delectable,  but 
primarily  and  in  itself  irksome."  In  the 
University  of  Virginia  there  are  now  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  thus  allured  from  "  other 
and  positively  pleasurable  activities"  to  that 
"  intense  mental  effort  which  is  the  condition 
of  all  mental  improvement" — an  effort  which 
is  with  them,  too,  a  "  spontaneity."  We  say 
this  without  subtracting  a  particle  of  what 
may  be  predicated  universally  of  man  and  of 
students,  and  without  claiming  perfection  ei- 
ther in  theory  or  in  fact  for  the  University. 
And  yet  we  claim,  that  which  Sir  Wm.  Ham- 
ilton theorizes,  as  here  practically  demon- 
strated. 

It  is  not  possible,  certainly  not  desirable,  to 
bring  the  forms  of  education  in  the  order  of 
subjects  to  a  stereotyped  system  of  arrange 
ment,  and  subject  the  minds  of  all^to  a  Pro 
crustean  limit  of  length  and  range.     A  more 
desultory  method  often  contributes  to  facility 
of  development  and  strength  of  stature.    This 
is  true  in  mental  cultivation  as  suited  to  dif- 
ferent orders  of  intellect,  and  to  discipline,  as 
applied  to  different  dispositions.     Advanced 
studies  may  also  be,  to  some  extent,  antici- 
pated by  the  student,  and  a  desire  created  in 
the  mind  to  press  on,  by  a  glimpse  of  the 
fields  which  lie  stretched  out  beyond  his 
present  circle  of  attainment  and  of  labor. 
The  beautiful  Temple  contemplated  in  its 
fair  proportion  may  animate  him  in  the  toil, 
and  dry  monotony  of  daily  labor  at  the  foun- 
dation.   The  thought  of  surmounting  its  spi- 
ral stairway  and  standing  at  length  on  its 
sun-lit  dome  may  cheer  him  on,  and  impart 
pleasure  if  not  energy  to  his  most  painful 
labors.     We  have  no  sympathy  with  that 
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tyranny  of  professional  dignity  which  would 
prohibit  the  eye  of  the  young  and  inquisitive 
school-boy  from  looking  through  a  telescope 
lest  he  should  see  the  moons  of  Jupiter,  and 
become  enraptured  with  the  mysteries  of 
science  before  he  comes  under  the  regular 
expositions  of  the  lecture  room.  The  facts 
of  nature  in  her  open  volume  may  be  read 
of  all. 

Originally  the  University  was  constructed 
without  a  distinct  provision  for  a  religious 
teaching.  This  has  been  remedied  under  the 
demand  of  a  public  sentiment.  The  reli- 
gious sentiment  is  of  the  elements  of  our  na- 
ture. We  cannot  define  man,  we  cannot  le- 
gislate for  him,  we  cannot  provide  completely 
for  the  demands  of  his  nature,  without  ad- 
mitting this  fact,  and  holding  it  in  truth. 
Show  us  a  being  without  it,  and  wc  affirm  he 
is  not  a  man.  He  is  not  even  a  devil — 
something  less,  although  he  may  not  be  some- 
thing worse.  The  religious  sentiment,  too, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  nature.  It  de- 
mands recognizance ;  and  attempt  to  hide  it 
as  we  may,  we  cannot  conceal  it.  The  soul 
betrays  its  consciousness  of  its  higher  obliga- 
tions. The  profane  feel  it,  and  this  convic- 
tion gives  point  to  their  forms  of  speech. 
Let  death  stare  them  in  the  face,  the  dread 
reality,  and  they  turn  to  praying.  Their 
profane  mockery  takes  the  sacred  form. 

All  law  is  founded  in,  and  takes  its  form 
from  this  religious  principle.  The  Bible  is 
the  fundamental  code,  the  endorsement  of 
nature.  The  moral  law  is  the  synopsis  of  the 
natural,  out  of  which  all  judicial  principles 
and  all  true  civilization  is  developed.  All 
legislation  shows  this.  Compare  our  crimi- 
nal code  with  "that  law  which  Moses  got," 
and  this  is  obvious.  Look,  with  this  com- 
parison, into  our  Statute  Book,  our  Revised 
Code,  and  Infidelity  hides  its  "  diminished 
head."  One  nation  of  modern  notoriety,  not 
wanting  in  civilization,  has  attempted  to  vote 
God  out  of  his  own  dominions,  and  the  result 
is  a  beacon-light  full  of  moral.  She  stands  a 
political  volcano,  pouring  its  burning  lava  over 
one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  our  beautiful 
earth.  France  verifies  the  most  that  a  peo- 
ple, eminently  characterized  by  some  of  the 
highest  elements  of  our  nature,  can  be, 
struggling  in  Atheism. 
We  must  have  religion  in  our  education, 
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because  we  cannot  separate  it  from  our  na- 
ture. We  must  have  it  in  our  schools,  col- 
leges, universities.  It  is  a  necessity.  Our 
relations  to  God  are  universal.  They  create 
obligations  which  are  every  where  and  in  all 
the  same,  unchangeable.  Prayer  is  not  a 
sectarian  enactment.  It  is  the  demand  of 
nature ;  and  no  man,  remaining  a  man,  can 
live  absolutely  without  it  The  question  of 
its  form,  seasons,  development,  practice,  so- 
cial use,  is  one  of  circumstance.  If  there 
are  a  few  who  prefer  to  avoid, its  audible  ex- 
pression in  social  concert,  they  are  few,  and 
cannot  have  a  conscience  which  should  pro- 
hibit its  privileges  to  the  masses.  No  man 
can  object  to  the  Lord's  prayer.  We  have 
common  wants.  Indeed,  most  of  our  wants 
are  common,  as  our  relations  to  God  are  the 
same,  as  common  recipients  of  His  bounty. 
Besides,  no  man  adopts  of  necessity  every 
petition  in  a  prayer.  That  which  is  uttered 
in  general  confession  applies  not  necessarily 
to  every  individual.  The  petition  "  forgive 
our  sins"  is  of  universal  application.  But  if 
we  should  say  "Forgive  our  profaneness, 
our  intemperance,  our  adultery ;"  though 
every  man  may  not  have  these  specific  sins 
to  repent,  yet  in  society  he  may  join  in  the 
petition  for  their  pardon  to  those  who  are 
guilty,  who  are  of  us,  who  belong  to  the 
same  community,  whose  welfare  we  seek, 
and  in  whose,  individual  reform  all  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  concerned.  We  must,  as 
a  religious  people,  have  the  forms  of  prayer. 
We  cannot  have  a  public  religion  without  it. 
We  cannot  honor  God  suitably  without  it — 
in  the  family,  in  the  church,  in  the  legisla- 
tive hall,  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  We 
must  acknowledge  God  on  his  throne,  and 
cultivate  the  religious  principle  by  our  con- 
versation, our  acts,  in  the  light  of  heaven,  in 
the  midst  of  our  mercies,  and  especially  in 
forming  the  manners  of  the  young,  and  in 
the  education  of  the  intellect. 

Is  there  any  practical  difficulty  in  this  ? 
None.  Our  schools  and  colleges  almost  uni- 
versally have  public  prayers,  public  religious 
teaching,  a  department  for  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, which  in  these  days,  is  religious  philos- 
ophy. Our  schools,  which  are  sustained  by 
the  several  religious  denominations,  seem  to 
be  organized  by  them  only  for  the  conve- 
nience which  their  associated  forms  furnish 


for  united  action.  Very  few,  if  any  of  them, 
require  even  an  attendance  on  a  particular 
ministry,  much  less  the  adoption  of  any  par- 
ticular creed.  They  practice  the  widest  tol- 
eration. It  is  not  uncommon  for  students  to 
repair  to  them  for  education  from  all  the 
other  religious  denominations,  and  the  impo- 
sition of  constraint  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religious  liberty  would  be  publicly  denoun- 
ced. Our  State  Institutions  differ  very  little 
from  this.  They  have  religious  forms,  reli- 
gious teaching  and  prayer.  Our  history,  in- 
deed, is  not  without  experiments  to  construct 
and  maintain  educational  institutions  with- 
out prayer,  without  religion,  even  with  the 
teaching  of  infidelity.  But  they  have  been 
uniform  failures.  They  have  either  become 
extinct  or  re- vivified  by  the  incorporation  of 
the  religious  element.  Society  demanded 
it — public  opinion  required  it — discipline 
could  not  be  maintained  without  it.  There 
will  always  be  a  failure  where  man  is  at- 
tempted to  be  educated,  elevated,  governed 
well,  without  religion.  But  a  school-system, 
which  is  designed  for  all,  for  everybody, 
cannot  be  organized  on  sectarian  principles. 
Churches,  as  stick,  are  of  this  character,  and 
to  these  organizations,  religious  creeds  must 
be  confined,  and  are  confined.  There  are 
colleges  in  Virginia  that  have  been  organized 
by  the  Episcopalians,  by  the  Presbyterians, 
by  the  Methodists,  by  the  Baptists,  but  is 
either  of  them  sectarian  ?  Not  at  all.  They 
repel  the  imputation — and  rightly. 

In  this  review  and  analysis  of  the  present 
state  of  education  in  Virginia,  we  have  sought 
to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  indiscriminate 
laudation  and  hypercriticisra,  "  in  naught  to 
extenuate  or  set  down  aught  in  malice.11 
Much  has  been  done  ;  yet  much  remains  to 
be  done.  All  praise  to  those  who  have  pio- 
neered the  way,  felled  the  forests,  subdued 
the  soils  "  tolerant  of  culture,"  and  intro- 
duced us  to  the  fields  of  fruitfulness  which 
they  have  so  laboriously  and  successfully 
cultivated.  It  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty 
to  congratulate  the  Legislature  and  the  coun- 
try on  our  system  of  Free  Schools  so  fully 
initiated ;  on  our  University,  the  first  to  be 
organized  on  this  continent  and  in  successful 
operation.  This  is  something.  And  we  are 
not  of  those  who  would  tear  down  and  abol- 
ish every  structure  laboriously  and  painfully 
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built,  because  it  is  not  perfect  or  in  maturity 
at  its  birth.  More  than  this,  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  these  organizations  is  the  admission 
of  all  who  express  an  intelligent  opinion. 
Among  the  younger  institutions  of  the  country 
of  the  higher  grade,  the  University  of  Virgin- 
ia, it  is  believed,  by  common  consent,  takes 
precedence  of  them  all,  in  a  high  character  for 
thorough  scholarship  and  facilities  for  educa- 
tion. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and 
taken  this  point  of  observation,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  criticise  its  deficiencies.  No  other 
position  can  authorise  it,  or  make  the  advice 
available. 

1.  Then,  there  should  be  an  increase  of 
the  corps  of  Teachers.  We  would  limit  the 
Professors  still  to  one  for  each  school.  Let 
the  responsibility  rest  there,  and  it  will  be 
felt:  Divide  it,  and  the  effective  results  may 
be  diminished.  Let  adjunct  assistants  be  so 
far  furnished  to  the  responsible  Professors, 
that  they  may  not  be  overtaxed  and  broken 
down  with  labor. 

2.  Let  provision  be  made  for  a  uniform 
and  suitable  increase  of  the  Library,  by  an 
annuity  appropriated  and  expended  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee  co-operating 
with  the  Professors  for  that  object. 

Great  responsibilities  rest  on  the  "  Board 
of  Visitors"  which  has  been  hitherto  most 
faithfully  performed,  especially  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers ;  and  the  character  of 
that  Board  is  a  guarantee  for  the  future. 
The  Legislature  have  a  duty  to  perform,  in 
which  the  public  sentiment  plainly  express- 
ed, indicates,  and  will  continue  to  indicate, 
their  action.  Public  opinion  requires  that  it 
should  be  a  University  suited  to  the  public 
wants ;  an  educational  institution  of  the  first 
class,  in  advance  of  our  colleges,  as  they 
are  in  advance  of  our  academies  and  high 
schools;  and  as  these  are  each  in  advance  of 
others  from  the  "  Primary  Schools"  to  the 
University  itself,  and  each  advancing  as  those 
in  the  rear  press  on. 

With  such  an  outline  of  education,  such 
an  organization,  and  such  means  of  prosecu- 
ting this  great  public  object,  Virginia  has 
only  to  be  true  to  herself,  and  the  desired 
results  will  be  of  easy  attainment.  Let  her 
go  on  and  improve  and  perfect  her  "  Com- 
mon and  Free  School"  system — let  her  con- 


tinue her  fostering  care  to  the  University  by 
liberal  and  increasing  appropriations  to  com- 
plete what  has  been  hitherto  so  auspiciously 
prosecuted — let  all  who  are  entrusted  with 
these  public  interests  feel  their  responsibili- 
ties and  act  judiciously,  and  the  educational 
interests  of  the  commonwealth  will  not  fall 
behind  her  other  improvements,  nor  her  sons 
be  compelled  to  seek  their  education  abroad. 


THE  MORNING  VOYAGERS. 

»V  SUSAW  ARCHER  TALLST* 

Oh,  be  silent!  cease  your  dismal  warning, 
Mournful  voices,  catling  from  the  shore! 
See  ye  not  the  rosy  flush  outdawning 
From  the  Eden  gates  of  golden  morning  T 
Hear  ye  not  the  mirthful  billows  pour, 
And  the  ripples  dimpling  into  laughter, 
And  the  breezes  singing  gaily  after, 

Glad  and  free  ? 
Chide  us  not, ye  sad  and  warning  voices- 
Earth  itself  in  morning  mirth  rejoices, 
And  may  not  tee  t 

Tell  us  not  that  morning  hues  are  fleeting, 

Tell  us  not  its  joys  must  pass  away ! 
Ah,  better  die  with  pulses  swiftly  beating, 
With  hope  and  pleasure,  love  and  gladness  meeting. 

Than  wait  their  slow  decay ; 
Ah,  better  weary  with  the  morning's  pleasure, 
Than  hoard  our  strength  to  toil  for  earthly  treason 

Beneath  the  noontide  ray  : 
We  care  not  for  the  autumn's  harvest  hours, 
So  sweet  the  morning's  breath,  the  April  flowers  ;— • 

We  grasp  them  while  we  may. 

Our  souls  are  gushing  with  their  depth  of  gladness, 

Our  hearts  are  burthened  with  their  weight  of  love; 
Why  seek  to  cloud  our  morning  hours  with  sadness 
Why  tell  us  of  the  M  melancholy  madness" 

The  evening  hours  may  prove  f 
Bay,  doth  the  earth  withhold  the  bursting  blossom— 

The  flower  itself  its  fragrant  breath  restrain  t 
Doth  not  the  summer  cloud  unfold  its  bosom 

And  pour  its  fulness  on  the  ripening  grain  f 
Doth  not  the  brook  flow  onward  to  the  river, 

The  river  to  the  sea  ? 
Do  earth  or  sky  withhold  their  riches  ever, — 
And  why  should  tee? 

We  grasp  what  joy  the  present  hour  may  ofler, 

Nor  heed  the  future's  labor  and  turmoil ; 
Give  us  a  little  joy  before  we  suffer, 

Give  us  a  little  rest  before  we  toil ! 
Ah,  sweet  to  us  the  morning's  dewy  hours— 

Ah,  not  to  ui  its  rosy  hues  are  vain  ; 
We  better  love  to  twine  the  April  flowers 

Than  bind  the  autumn  grain. 
Then  trouble  notour  joy,  ye  warning  voices, 

As  down  we  glide  unto  the  restless  sea ; 
The  sea  itself  in  morning  mirth  rejoices, 
Aud  mny  uot  tee  t 
Richmond, 
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THE  RANDOLPH  LIBRARY. 

Norfolk,  January  1,  1854. 
-  Dtar  Sir :— I  comply  cheerfully  with  your 
request  to  give  you  some  notion  of  the  li- 
brary of  the  late  John  Randolph,  such  as  it 
was  at  the  period  of  his  death ;  but,  as  I  am 
compelled  to  draw  mainly  upon  my  memory, 
the  account  must  necessarily  be  a  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory  one.  A  catalogue  of  the 
library,  prepared  by  an  accomplished  biblio- 
grapher, would  be  a  psychological  curiosity ; 
but  such  a  record  is  now  impossible ;  and  the 
only  semblance  of  a  catalogue  in  existence, 
which  is  contained  in  the  account  of  sales 
made  by  an  auctioneer  wholly  ignorant  of 
books,  would  be  more  apt  to  lead  the  reader 
astray  than  aid  him  in  appreciating  the  value 
of  the  original  collection. 

Few  of  our  public  men  devoted  as  much 
time  to  literature  as  did  Mr.  Randolph. 
It  was  from  his  books  that  he  derived  his 
greatest  delight  while  spending  his  summers 
in  his  solitary  home  on  the  banks  of  the 
Staunton.  His  reading  embraced  all  the 
finest  productions  of  genius  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature ;  and  the  library  at  Roan- 
oke, in  the  number  and  rareness  of  its  books, 
in  its  richness  in  the  department  of  history, 
and  that  of  Virginia  especially,  and  in  old 
English  literature,  nearly  equalled,  as  it  ought 
to  have  done,  that  of  Col.  Byrd  of  Westo- 
ver,  which  is  known  to  us  by  its  catalogue 
preserved  in  the  Franklin  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  greatly  surpassed  the  more  mod- 
ern one  of  Ralph  Wormley  of  Rosegill ;  and 
deeply  do  I  regret  that,  like  both  the  collec- 
tions above-named,  it  has  been  scattered  to 
the  winds.  Whatever  illustrated  our  own 
history  colonial  and  State,  one  was  sure  to 
find  on  its  shelves  ;  and  Randolph  possessed 
not  only  the  original  edition  of  all  our  histo- 
rians) and  illustrative  tracts,  and  books  of 
travels  in  America  which  he  had  met  with 
abroad,  but  that  gem  among  antiquarians,  the 
original  records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  in 
manuscript  of  course,  and  bound  in  vellum, 
which  was  purchased,  it  is  said,  by  or  for 
Col.  Byrd  the  eldest,  at  the  sale  of  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  and  had  been  studied  and 
marked  by  Stith  and  Burk  in  the  compila- 
tion of  their  respective  histories.  These  two 


volumes  were  substantially  bound  in  vellum, 
and  embrace  the  period  from  the  settlement 
of  the  colony  to  the  year  1625.  They  passed 
through  the  Blands  to  Mr.  Randolph,  I  pre* 
sume,  as  they  bore  the  bookplate  of  Caw- 
sons.  There  was  Burgoyne's  account  of  his 
unfortunate  campaign,  or  bis  Maid  of  the 
Oaks,  I  forget  which,  by  the  side  of  the  jour- 
nals of  Tarlton  and  Simcoe ;  the  travels  of 
Chastellux  in  the  original,  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish translation,  the  latter  annotated  by  Mr. 
Randolph ;  and  the  travels  of  Capt.  Smith, 
not  the  chivalric  founder  of  the  Colony,  of 
whose  work  he  had  the  original  edition  in 
small  folio,  but  Capt.  J.  B.  D.  Smith,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  British  army,  and  sometime  planter 
on  the  Roanoke,  which  Randolph  pronoun- 
ced, with  certain  qualifications,  the  most  au- 
thentic account  of  our  ancient  manners  ex- 
tant.* 

He  had  not  only  the  great  historical  works 
of  the  language  in  all  their  ample  propor- 
tions, but  the  tracts  and  essays  which  the 
contest  about  Whig  and  Tory  for  a  century 
had  called  forth.  On  this  shelf  were  the 
Craftsman  and  Dr.  Saccheverell ;  on  that 
Cato's  Letters  and  Dr.  King.  Though  a 
man  of  the  world,  Randolph,  like  Beauclerc, 
had  a  collection  of  sermons  which  would 
have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  a  divine ;  and, 
like  a  sturdy  scholar,  was  only  willing  to 
draw  his  religion  from  the  master  minds  of 
the  church.  Barrow,  Stillingfleet,  South, 
Sherlock,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Tillotson,  were 
there;  "the  judicious  Hooker'1  alone  was* 
wanting/,  for  in  those  days  it  was  hard  to  pick 
up  a  copy  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity ;  and 
beside  these,  in  their  best  suits,  were  Blair 
and  Doddridge,  dissenters  though  they  were. 
Bourdaloue,  Pascal,  and  Bossuet, — I  do  not 
remember  Massillon — represented  the  elo- 
quence and  piety  of  the  French. 

In  his  summer  house,  which  was  one  story, 
and  built  in  the  French  style,  he  kept  the 
great  bulk  of  his  library  on  shelves ;  but  in 
the  smaller  house  in  which  he  usually  slept, 
were  two  cases  of  books,  one  of  which  in 
particular  he  would  allow  no  dust  to  enter, 
nor  the  light  of  the  sun,  save  when  it  was 
wanted  for  use.  And  in  this  favorite  case 
were  contained  some  precious  books  in  ap- 
propriate but  magnificent    binding.     There 

*   See  Virginia  Historical  Register,  vol  VI,  p.  148. 
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was  the  splendid  edition  of  Gibbon's  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings,  published  by  Lord  Shef- 
field, his  literary  executor,  in  five  volumes, 
adorned  with  elegant  engravings.  There  too 
were  the  Characteristics — not  the  Basker- 
vilie  edition,  which  bibliographers  covet  for 
the  beauty  of  its  type  and  paper,  but  the  edi- 
tion of  1727,  with  the  designs  by  Gribelin, 
which  Shaftesbury,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
sufferings  from  a  disease  which  was  to  con- 
sign him  to  an  early  grave  in  a  foreign  land, 
amused  himself  in  inventing;  and  of  the 
Characteristics  he  had  two  copies.  There, 
too,  was  old  Montaigne,  in  three  royal  oc- 
tavos of  the  English  translation — its  pages 
here  and  there  showing  the  touch  of  his  pen- 
cil— dressed  more  gaudily  than  became  the 
venerable  Gascon ;  while  in  another  part  of 
the  library  was  a  fine  edition  of  the  original. 
Chaucer  was  there  in  his  antique  garb  as 
well  as  in  his  more  modern  one  ;  Guicciar- 
dini  in  all  his  large  proportions,  and  Boling- 
broke,  who  had  pronounced  the  Italian  his- 
torian the  rival  of  Livy.  Macchiavelli  was 
in  another  case.  There  were  Granger's  Bi- 
ographical History  of  England  with  Noble's 
continuation  in  seven  volumes;  the  Memoirs 
of  Col.  Hutchinson  by  his  lovely  and  intel- 
lectual widow,  presenting  one  of  the  truest 
and  most  touching  pictures  of  the  Cromwel 
lian  era ;  and  marked  by  the  pencil  of  Ran 
dolpb  again  and  again,  as  if  he  delighted  to 
recur  to  its  pages,  and  adorned  with  an  ele- 
gant engraving  of  the  Colonel  and  of  the  au- 
thor; and  "brave  Ri craft's  lively  portrai- 
tures''  of  the  generals  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
the  life  of  Raleigh  by  Cayley  ;  Hume's  Es 
says,  and  his  celebrated  "  Treatise  of  Hu 
man  Nature,"  which  the  author,  writing  in 
the  placid  evening  of  his  life,  tells  us  "  fell 
dead-born  from  the  press."  Randolph  had 
studied  the  Treatise  in  early  life,  and  on  one 
of  its  blank  leaves  had  written  a  scrap  of 
personal  history;  and  many  other  capital 
books,  all  English  editions  elegantly  bound, 
and,  in  the  bibliographer's  phrase,  tall  copies 
In  the  other  case  were  books  of  a  very 
different  caste,  which  came  unexpectedly  on 
the  visitor,  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Randolph's 
peculiar  tastes  ;  for  there  was  the  'British 
Sporting  Magazine,  running  back  year  after 
year  and  filling  shelf  upon  shell,  and  the 
JBritish  Stud  Book  in  scores  of  volumes  :  and 


other  works  appertaining  to  horses,  dogs,  and 
sports ;  while  on  the  lowest  shelf  near  the 
door  were  the  Records  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany already  spoken  of,  and  a  folio  Homer, 
of  great  age,  bound  in  vellum.  Over  the 
fireplace  of  the  room  which  held  his  favor* 
ite  case,  was  a  half-length  of  himself,  taken 
when  he  was  about  twenty -five,  a  fine  paint- 
ing by  Stuart,  and  in  strong  contrast  with 
his  latest  portrait  by  Harding.  And  I  ought 
to  add  there  was  also  suspended  from  its 
walls  a  portrait  of  the  gallant  Decatur,  who, 
after  facing  unhurt  the  most  imminent  dan- 
gers in  defence  of  his  couutry,  fell  in  a  pri- 
vate feud  on  the  fatal  field  of  Bladensburg, 
and  in  whose  honor  Randolph  pronounced 
an  eulogium  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives brief,  indeed,  but  surpassingly  elo- 
quent. 

As  you  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  sum- 
mer-house, you  beheld  on  shelves  a  con- 
nected scries  of  parliamentary  debates  in 
many  volumes,  journals  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Senate,  and  some 
bound  volumes  of  newspapers  of  an  early 
date,  one  of  them  containing  the  two  famous 
numbers  of  Decius  attributed  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  which  were  designed  to  explain 
and  defend  his  political  course  in  seceding 
from  the  ranks  of  the  republican  party  in 
1806.  Turning  to  the  room  on  the  left,  you 
came  at  once  into  the  general  collection  of 
his  books,  and  began  the  examination  in 
good  earnest.  In  spite  of  his  early  disad- 
vantages, Mr.  Randolph  always  cherished  a 
love  of  his  Latin,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
his  Greek  also ;  and  among  his  books  were 
not  only  the  common  Latin  and  Greek  clas- 
sics in  fine  editions,  and  the  best  translations 
of  them  in  prose  and  verse,  but  modern  Latin 
writers  of  the  greatest  genius.  Of  the  Greek 
Testament  he  had  many  copies,  some  of  them 
rare  from  their  antiquity,  others  distinguished 
by  the  beauty  of  their  typography  as  well  as 
by  the  purity  of  their  text.  Among  the  mod- 
ern Latin  writers  were  the  works  of  Bu- 
chanan in  two  folio  volumes,  containing,  of 
course,  his  celebrated  Psalms,  and  also,  if  1 
mistake  not,  the  poems  of  Johnston,  another 
Scotchman  of  genius,  and  the  rival  of  Bu- 
chanan in  sacred  song.  But  the  gem  of  his 
modern  Latinity  was  that  admirable  collec- 
tion of  histories,   or  Republics  as  they  are 
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called,  which  were  published  by  the  Elze- 
virs, and  were  the  text  books  of  the  states- 
men who  flourished  during  the  century  which 
closed  in  1750,  or  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  The  fifty  volumes  of  the  work 
were  there.  He  had  bought  them  of  Van 
Tetroode,  when  he  was  in  Holland.  There 
was  Hobbes  de  Cwe,  interleaved  and  cram- 
med with  annotations,  but  evidently  by  some 
other  hand,  and  the  Leviathan,  of  course. 
He  was  rich  in  grammars ;  the  Westminster, 
the  Port  Royal,  the  larger  Ruddiman,  and  a 
great  many  others ;  and  his  dictionaries  em- 
braced Bailey,  Sheridan,  Johnson  in  folio, 
Ainsworth  in  quarto,  Schrevellius,  Donne- 
gan,  Hedericus,  Facceolatti  and  Forcellini, 
though  of  the  two  last  I  am  not  certain ;  but 
the  number  was  legion,  and  all  in  good  re- 
pair ;  and,  as  there  were  occasionally  dupli- 
cates among  them,  it  is  probable  he  bought 
them  for  sudden  service  when  absent  from 
his  books,  or  with  a  view  of  presenting  a 
copy  to  some  promising  youth,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do. 

In  all  that  could  illustrate  the  topography 
of  Europe  and  its  history,  in  the  shape  of 
books,  maps,  charts,  and  engravings,  his  li- 
brary was  abundant.  In  the  course  of  his 
political  life  he  had  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Napoleon ;  and,  as  it  was  his  province  to 
study  the  life  of  that  remarkable  roan,  so  he 
bad  about  him  all  the  means  of  tracing  his 
career  from  his  island  cradle  to  his  island 
grave.  He  had  the  true  bibliographic  love 
of  a  fine  copy  of  the  best  edition,  and  in 
opening  his  noble  edition  of  Bayle,  in  the 
original,  you  found  it  to  be  the  edition  pro- 
nounced by  Brunet,  in  his  Manuel  du  Li- 
braire,  to  be  the  best.  And  not  far  from 
Bayle,  of  which  he  also  had  the  English 
translation,  in  five  volumes,  by  Des  Maiz- 
eaux,  which  contains  the  admirable  life  of 
the  great  critic,  was  Watt's  noble  work,  the 
Bibliotheca  Britannica,  yet  in  boards.  He 
was  skittish  of  Northern  editions,  and  in- 
stead of  the  American  reprints  of  the  Edin- 
burg  or  the  Quarterly,  he  had  complete  sets 
of  the  Brilish  originals  bound  in  Britain.  He 
had  a  copy  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review  at 
full  length  and  well-bound,  and  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  from  the  commencement  to 
a  late  date,  ample  enough  to  fill  a  case  by 
itself.     If  you  did  not  find  Siliiman's  Tour 


through  the  Canadas,  there  was  father  Char- 
levoix ready  to  your  hand. 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  drama,  and  had 
several  copies  of  Shakspeare,  though  none 
of  special  note.  The  magnificent  edition  by 
Boydeil  he  did  not  possess,  and,  as  appears 
from  one  of  his  letters,  did  not  relish.  He 
had  copies  of  the  elder  and  more  modern 
dramatists,  not  uniformly  printed  and  bound 
as  they  now  appear,  but  of  every  form,  as  he 
had  been  able  to  pick  them  up  from  time  to 
time.  He  had  many  books  of  plates,  such 
as  Wilson  and  Bonaparte's  volumes,  Ho- 
garth, Houbracken,  and  many  others.  He 
loved  poetry,  and  was  well  supplied  with  all 
the  works  that  bore  the  stamp  of  age ;  for, 
while  you  saw  no  modern  writers,  or  very 
few,  the  great  English  poets  from  Elizabeth 
to  the  early  part  of  George  the  Third's  reign 
were  all  there.  His  copy  of  Milton  was  in 
folio,  on  fine  paper  and  in  large  type — the 
very  book  for  old  age.  His  Dryden's  Fa- 
bles were  also  in  folio,  and  were  embellished 
with  designs  by  Lady  Beauclerc,  whose  pen- 
cil Horace  Walpole  frequently  borrowed  for 
the  adornment  of  Stawberry  Hill. 

He  loved  eloquence,  and,  as  you  passed 
your  fingers  over  the  backs  of  his  books,  you 
touched  the  masters  of  the  British  Senate- 
Chatham,  Wyndham,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt — in 
all  their  large  proportions,  loaded  his  shelves. 
Books  illustrative  of  the  peerage,  or  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  delighted  in  and 
closely  studied.  If  you  sought  the  history 
of  a  coronet,  Collins  and  Debrett  were  at 
your  hand ;  or  were  disposed  to  hunt  up  a 
commoner,  Beatson's  copious  index  would 
soon  satisfy  every  inquiry.  I  spoke  of  his 
maps  and  books  on  the  topography  of  Eu- 
rope. I  ought  to  lay  some  stress  on  those 
which  illustrated  England  in  particular.  The 
history  of  Kent  and  other  counties,  with 
maps  and  engravings  of  the  country  seats 
and  other  remarkable  objects,  and  other 
books  of  that  class,  formed  a  prominent  part 
of  his  collection.  It  was  from  this  source 
he  drew  his  surprising  knowledge  of  British 
topography.  He  loved  to  look  behind  the 
formal  histories  of  the  times  into  secret  me- 
moirs, and  he  had  works  of  this  description 
which  tore  the  veil  from  king  and  common, 
and  to  which  no  printer  dared  to  put  his 
name,  or  date,  or  place  of  publication.     Hi* 
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copy  of  the  private  history  of  the  prominent 
men  and  women  of  Queen  Anne's  time  would 
be  a  rare  book  in  England.  He  had  a  large 
collection  of  medical  writers  in  Greek  and 
Latin  in  folio,  and  printed  over  two  hundred 
years  ago,  including  Hippocrates.  Galen,  Fo- 
restu,  and  others,  all  fine  specimens  from 
the  press  of  Venice. 

He  sometimes  made  amusing  notes  in  his 
books.  In  his  copy  of  the  Guide  to  Switz- 
erland, for  which  he  thought  he  paid  too 
much,  he  pasted  a  piece  of  paper  on  which 
▼ere  written  the  place  of  purchase  and  the 
price,  and  underneath  the  venerable  maxim, 
1 '  Point  <T argent,  point  de  Suisse.1 '  In  a  copy 
of  Tom  Cribb's  Memorial  to  Congress,  by 
Moore,— whom,  by  the  way,  he  compliment- 
ed in  person  on  his  book, — which  seemed  to 
be  nibbled  at  one  corner,  Randolph  wrote 
with  a  pencil :  Torn  by  Bibo  when  a  puppy. 
Tou  at  once  saw,  from  the  underscored  part 
of  the  sentence,  that  Bibo  would  have  scorn- 
ed such  a  deed  when  full-grown.  On  the 
fly-leaf  of  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture already  alluded  to,  he  has  given  us  a 
spice  of  autobiography : 

"  1  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1790  to  study  law  with  the  then  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States  (Edmund  Ran- 
dolph.) This  book  was  the  first  he  put  into 
my  hands,  telling  me  that  he  had  planned  a 
system  of  study  for  me,  and  wished  me  to 
go  through  a  course  of  metaphysical  read- 
ing. After  I  returned  the  book,  he  gave  me 
Shakspeare  to  read,  then  Beattie  on  Truth, 
after  that  Karnes'  Elements  of  Criticism, 
and  fifthly.  Gillies'  History  of  Greece.  What 
an  admirable  system  of  study?  What  a 
complete  course  of  Metaphysics? — Risum 
teneatis  ? 

J.R.jr.    June  30,  179  five." 

He  was  in  his  twenty-third  year  when  he 
wrote  the  paragraph  above  quoted.  The 
hand-writing  is  excellent,  but  not  as  artistic 
or  as  beautiful  as  it  became  afterwards. 

Most  of  his  books  were  purchased  abroad 
since  the  conflagration  at  Bizarre,  which  con- 
sumed nearly  all  he  then  had,  on  his  differ- 
ent trips  to  Europe,  and  all  of  them  within 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  I  do  not 
say  that  his  library  was  a  complete  one,  if 
such  a  thing  is  possible,  nor  that  it  was  all 
that  a  library  might  well  be.    In  the  depart- 


ment of  science  it  was  almost  wholly  defi- 
cient, and  in  literature  there  were  many  omi- 
nous omissions,  which,  by  the  way,  nobody 
saw  more  clearly  than  did  Mr.  Randolph 
himself;  and  it  ought  to  be  said  that  on  his 
last  visit  to  England  he  purchased  a  number 
of  books,  which,  if  they  arrived  at  Roanoke 
before  his  death,  were  not  taken  from  the 
boxes  and  placed  on  the  shelves.  What  { 
affirm  is.  that  it  was  the  most  respectable 
collection  of  pure  literature  made  by  any 
one  of  our  eminent  statesmen  in  Virginia 
since  the  Revolution;  and  was  especially 
valuable  as  indicating  his  taste  and  love  of 
research ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  books  purchased  by  him  were  selected  in 
the  different  cities  of  Europe  out  of  thou- 
sands that  were  before  him,  and  many  of 
them  in  such  shabby  attire  as  to  show  that 
their  only  value  lay  in  their  intrinsic  worth. 
And  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  I  have 
mentioned  but  a  few  out  of  hundreds,  and 
mainly  with  a  view  of  showing  the  class  and 
caste  of  his  books.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret 
that  no  catalogue  of  his  books  by  a  compe- 
tent hand  exists,  or  is  pow  practicable ;  and 
still  more  is  it  to  be  deplored  that  a  collec- 
tion, the  most  characteristic  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions, was  not  deposited  in  some  public 
institution,  and  preserved  entire,  as  a  stri- 
king and  appropriate  memorial  of  his  taste 
and  genius. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

Huoh  B.  GaioiBY. 
JoAh  R.  Tktmpton,  Esq.,  Richmond. 


HANS  ANDERSEN. 

The  quaintest,  oddest,  brightest  pen,  that  e'er 
Shaped  wondrous  tales  for  children— tod  men  too  l 
Hans  Andersen,  the  poet  good  and  true 
Has  won  a  fame  that,  sure,  should  be  most  dear 
To  the  man's  heart !— Let  those  who  will,  deride 
Ambitioo  such  as  his,  to  fashion  tales 
For  children — young  ones— such  as  with  full  sails 
Set  forward,  laughing  at  the  ocenn  wide— 
And  tender,  hopeful  of  the  bright  To  Come ! 
To  me  it  seems  not  vain !  The  memory 
Of  those  bright-tinted  tales  will  ever  be 
A  link  thst  binds  them  to  their  childhood's  home, 
And  ••Gerda"— *Kay"~ the  ■•  Little  Match  Girl"  seotfl 
Like  angels  seen  long  since  in  some  bright,  happy  dream> 
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THE  MILL  QUESTION. 

The  assertion  of  many  millers,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  seems  to  have  verified 
the  statement,  that  a  mill  runs  more  rapidly 
by  nighty  (under  certain  circumstances,)  than 
it  does  by  day.  Assuming  this  to  be  a  fact 
duly  authenticated,  two  correspondents  of 
the  Messenger — "  L."  in  the  December  num- 
ber, and  "  R.  D.  W."  in  the  January  num- 
ber— have  undertaken  to  trace  out  its  true 
cause.  "  L."  lays  down  the  theory,  "  that 
the  atmosphere  is  lighter  by  night  than  by 
day,  and  that  consequently  the  diminished 
pressure  upon  the  water  allows  it  to  rise 
higher  and  to  run  more  readily," — p.  727. 
He  then  goes  on  to  adduce  various  pheno- 
mena to  establish  this  theory,  but  all  of  which, 
without  exception,  even  the  increased  velo- 
city of  the  mill,  may  be  accounted  for  much 
more  satisfactorily  upon  different  grounds. 
"  R.  D.  W."  has  given  the  true  cause  of 
several  of  these  phenomena,  and  shown 
clearly  that  they  cannot  rest  upon  "  L's" 
theory.  But  when  "  R.  D.  W."  comes  to 
the  main  question — about  the  mill,  he  seems 
to  me  to  miss  the  mark  a  little  more  widely, 
if  possible,  than  even  "  L."  himself. 

Let  us  have  the  gist  of  his  argument  in 
his  own  language  :  "  The  momentum,  or  mo- 
tive force  of  a  column  of  water — ceteris 
paribus — depends  upon  its  height,  and  the 
force,  and  consequently  the  rapidity,  with 
which  the  mill-stone  is  turned,  will  depend 
upon  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  rep- 
resented by  the  depth  of  the  pond.  But 
"L."  in  making  his  calculations  upon  this 
subject,  has  so  rarified  the  air,  that  he  has 
neglected  to  take  into  his  account  atmos- 
pheric, as  well  as  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
thus  he  has  destroyed  the  ceteris  paribus. 

"To  illustrate.  A  column  of  mercury  28 
inchfes  in  height  will  counterbalance  a  col- 
umn of  water  32  feet ;  (it  is  not  intended  to 
be  exact  in  these  figures,)  but  remove  a  part 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  means  of  an 
air-pump,  from  the  tube  containing  the  mer- 
cury, while  the  one  with  the  water  is  left 
open,  and  at  once  the  mercury  begins  to  as- 
cend and  the  water  to  descend,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  air  removed,  so  that  if  you 
wish,  under  the  diminished  atmospheric  pres- 


sure, to  counterbalance  32  feet  of  water,  you 
must  add  an  additional  quantity  of  mercury, 
it  may  be  to  35  or  40  inches,  according  to 
the  amount  of  air  removed.  It  is  evident 
here  that  Ihe  motive  force  of  40  inches  of 
mercury,  under  diminished  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, is  no  more  than  28  inches  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

"Thus  we  find  that  the  downward  pres- 
sure of  a  column  of  any  fluid  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  depends  upon  the  atmospheric 
pressure  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  column. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  column  of  water  10  feet 
high,  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, 
will  give  you  20  revolutions  of  a  stone  in  a 
minute,  while  a  column  of  11  feet  with  a 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure — to  which 
this  rise  is  due — will  only  give  you  the  same 
number.1 ' — p.  12. 

Now  let  him  make  the  application  :  "  Du- 
ring the  night  the  air  becoming  cooler,  and, 
of  course,  according  to  all  physical  laws  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge,  more  dense, 
possesses  greater  relative  specific  gravity, 
and  hence  greater  downward  pressure.  This 
proposition  is  so  plain,  that  it  needs  only  to 
be  stated  to  be  received,  and  I  forbear  to 
enter  into  any  extraneous  proofs.  The  so- 
lution, then,  which  I  offer  is  this — the  water 
remaining  at  the  same  level,  is  pressed  upon 
by  a  column  of  more  dense  atmosphere  du- 
ring the  night,  and  hence  a  greater  power  is 
given  to  it,  and  hence,  also,  the  mill  will 
grind  more  corn,  during  the  same  number  of 
hours,  at  night  than  day." — p.  13. 

This  last  paragraph  is  the  syllogistic  sum- 
ming up  of  the  whole  argument ;  but  I  feel 
strongly  tempted  to  characterize  it  in  the  au- 
thor's own  language — "  it  can  be  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  a  little  truth  with  much  error,  and  throws 
no  light  at  all  upon  the  question  proposed ; 
and  I  must  say,  to  my  mind,  the  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  mill  is  yet  unsolved." 

Let  us  see  wherein  the  error  of  "  R.  D. 
W."  lies.  He  says,  "  the  momentum  or  mo- 
tive force  of  a  column  of  water — ceteris  pa- 
ribus— depends  upon  its  height.' '  This  we 
admit.  But  when  he  states  that  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  to  be  added  to  the  hydrau- 
lic pressure,  to  get  the  full  momentum  or 
motive  force,  we  say  that  he  is  mistaken, 
and  think  we  can  show  it  very  plainly. 
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In  applying  water  to  aft  undershot  wheel, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  sufficient  "  head," 
(as  the  millers  call  it,)  to  give  the  required 
velocity  to  the  jet  of  water  as  it  issues  from 
the  aperture  and  strikes  upon  the  "  floats"  or 
paddles  of  the  wheel.    This  velocity  is  the 
same  that  would  be  produced  by  a  uniform 
column  of  water,  having  a  base  equal  in  form 
and  area  to  the  aperture  from  which  the  wa- 
ter flows,  and  having  a  constant  height  equal 
to  the  depth  of  the  head- water.     If  the  pres- 
sure of  this  column  be  increased,  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  issuing  water  will  also  be  increas- 
ed, and  tbe  mill  consequently  run  faster. 
Now,  that  the  pressure  of  the  column  would 
be  increased  by  increasing  its  height,  every 
one  must  admit ;  but  to  say  that  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  on  its  upper  surface  will  in- 
crease the  force  with  which  the  water  is 
ejected  at  its  base,  (the  aperture,)  contra- 
dicts a  well  established  principle  in  the  me- 
chanical action  of  fluids ;  viz:  "The  char- 
acteristic property  of  fluids  is  that  they  trans- 
mit a  pressure  applied  to  them  equally  in  all 
directions." — (Boucharlat)     The  column  of 
water  has  its  lower,  as  well  as  its  upper  base, 
exposed  to  atmospheric  pressure.    At  the 
moment  the  aperture  is  opened,  the  water 
meets  with  a  resistance  about  equal  to  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  from  above.    The  instant 
it  is  closed,  the  displaced  air  rushes  in  and 
reoccupies  the  space  from  which  it  had  been 
forced  by  the  issuing  stream.     This  shows 
that  the  pressure  is   constant  towards  the 
lower  base  of  the  column,  even  while  the 
stream  is  running.     This  pressure  is  trans- 
mitted backward  along  the  jet  to  the  base  of 
the  column.     In  fact,  the  resistance  from  at- 
mospheric pressure,  encountered  by  the  wa 
ter  issuing  from  the  lower  base  of  the  col- 
umn, is  a  little  greater  than  the  pressure  ex- 
erted on  the  upper  base,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  two  counterbalancing  columns  of  air, 
terminating  above  and  below  the  column  of 
water,  differ  in  length  by  the  depth  of  the  wa- 
ter.   If  this  atmospheric  resistance  from  be- 
low could  be  removed  entirely,  or  in  part, 
while  the  pressure  from  above  continues  to 
exert  its  full  force  of  15  pounds  on  the  square 
inch,  then  the  illustration  given  by   "  R.  D. 
W."  would  be  applicable  ;  but  in  making  his 
calculations,  he  has  entirely  overlooked  this 
resistance. 

Vot   XX-I1. 


tf  now  the  density  ef  the  atmosphere  be 
increased,  as  it  is  at  night  by  the  diminution 
of  temperature,  its  pressure  will  also  be  in* 
creased ;  but  this  increase  of  pressure  will 
increase  the  resistance  encountered  by  the 
flowing  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  column, 
as  well  as  the  force  exerted  on  its  upper  sur- 
face ;  and  the  difference  between  these  for- 
ces, as  above  shown,  will  also  be  increased. 
The  only  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  can 
come,  so  far  as  the  under-shot  wheel  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  a  given  column  of  water  will 
have  its  motive  power  slightly  diminished, 
rather  than  increased,  by  increasing  the  den- 
sity of  the  atmosphere. 

We  can  also  show  that  the  increased  den- 
sity of  the  atmosphere  is  unfavorable  to  the 
action  of  the  "  over-shot1 '  wheel.  The  ac- 
tion of  this  wheel  depends  upon  the  gravi- 
tating force  of  the  water  filling  the  "buck- 
ets" on  one  side,  while  those  on  the  other 
side  are  empty.  If  the  same  measure  of 
some  heavier  fluid  were  substituted  for  wa- 
ter, the  force  exerted  upon  the  wheel  would 
evidently  be  increased,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
mill  accelerated.  But  if  a  fluid  lighter  than  wa- 
ter, (say  alcohol,)  were  employed,  the  motive 
force,  and  consequently  the  velocity  of  the 
wheel,  would  be  diminished.  If,  instead  of  sub- 
stituting another  fluid,  we  by  any  means  make 
a  change  in  the  gravitating  force  of  the  wa- 
ter, a  corresponding  change  of  velocity  in 
the  mill-wheel  will  follow,  just  as  certainly 
as  if  a  heavier  or  lighter  fluid  were  employ- 
ed. The  weight  of  water ,  or  any  other  body, 
immersed  in  the  atmosphere,  will  be  diminished 
in  proportion  as  the  atmospheric  density  is  in- 
creased.  To  make  this  evident,  we  have  only 
to  turn  our  attention  for  a  little  while  to  the 
subject  of  specific  gravity. 

"  Let  P  represent  the  weight  of  a  body 
M :  if  this  body  be  immersed  in  a  fluid,  the 
buoyant  effort  exerted  by  the  fluid  will  tend 
to  support  the  body,  and  the  force  V  neces- 
sary to  sustain  it  will  be  less  than  P,  that  re- 
quired previous  to  the  immersion,  by  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displa- 
ced."— (Boucharlat,  Mech.  p.  379.)  Take  as 
an  example  a  block,  (a  cubic  foot)  of  marble, 
immerse  it  in  water  and  it  will  lose  about  62£ 
pounds  of  its  weight.  It  has  displaced  a 
cubic  foot  of  water,  and  "  the  buoyant  ef- 
fort"  of  the   surrounding  fluid   exerts   the 
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same  force  in  sustaining  the  block  of  marble, 
which  it  previously  exerted  in  sustaining  the 
cubic  foot  of  water  displaced.  If  the  den- 
sity of  the  water  be  increased,  as  may  be 
done  by  dissolving  salt  in  it,  more  than  62£ 
pounds  of  the  block  will  be  sustained,  be- 
cause the  fluid  displaced  now  weighs  more 
than  that  amount.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  density  be  diminished,  as  by  mixing  it 
with  alcohol,  the  reverse  will  follow.  Take 
any  other  fluid  and  it  will  act  in  the  same 
way,  just  in  proportion  to  its  density.  Let 
atmospheric  air  be  that  fluid.  The  "  buoy- 
ant effort"  of  the  air  exerted  in  sustaining 
any  body  immersed  in  it  will  be  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  volume  of  air  displaced  by 
that  body.  The  air  displaced  by  the  block 
in  question  weighs  about  530  grains,  conse- 
quently the  block  weighs  that  number  of 
grains  less  in  atmospheric  air  than  it  would 
weigh  in  vacuo.  If  the  immersed  body  be 
less  dense  than  the  atmosphere,  as  a  bal- 
loon filled  with  rarefied  air  or  hydrogen,  the 
"  buoyant  effort"  of  the  surrounding  air  will 
cause  it  to  rise  and  float,  as  an  egg  rises  and 
floats  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt. 

The  same  principles  are  applicable  to  all 
bodies  of  all  forms,  (solid,  liquid,  or  gas,) 
when  made  to  displace  the  fluid  into  which 
they  are  immersed.  Water,  then,  surround- 
ed by  an  atmosphere  of  common  air,  weighs 
less  than  it  would  in  an  atmosphere  of  some 
lighter  gas ;  still  less  than  it  would  in  vacuo. 
Instead  of  a  lighter  gas,  suppose  we  rarefy 
the  air,  a  similar  result  must  follow.  Hence 
a  given  quantity  of  water  will  exert  a  greater 
gravitating  force  upon  a  mill-wheel,  and 
cause  it  to  run  faster  in  a  rare  than  in  a  dense 
atmosphere. 

Again,  the  machinery  of  the  mill  will  not 
move  so  freely  in  a  dense,  as  it  mil  in  a  rare 
atmosphere.  This  is  almost  self-evident.  If 
not,  a  very  simple  illustration  will  make  it 
obvious.  Every  one  knows  that  a  wheel 
will  not  turn'  as  freely  in  water  as  it  does  in 
air.  Why  not  ?  Simply  because  the  water 
is  more  dense  and  does  not  yield  so  readily 
as  the  air.  Increase  the  density  of  the  air, 
it  will  not  yield  so  readily,  and  will  conse- 
quently present  a  greater  impediment  to  the 
motion  of  machinery.  Then  a  dense  atmos- 
phere is  unfavorable  to  the  running  of  a  mill, 
and  will  retard  rather  than  increase  its  ve- 


locity. A  mill  acted  upon  by  a  given  quan- 
tity of  water,  would  do  more  service  in  a 
vacuum  than  in  any  other  situation,  (provi- 
ded the  miller  could  live  without  breathing,) 
as  is  evident  from  all  the  considerations  pre- 
sented above. 

"  Why  then  does  a  mill  run  faster  by  nigM 
than  by  day  V  There  is  a  very  important 
question  to  be  first  answered.  Is  it  true  that 
it  does  under  all  circumstances?  I  tbink 
not.  If  water  is  abundant,  and  the  mill  does 
not  run  fast  enough  by  day,  it  is  plainly  the 
miller's  fault.  He  has  only  to  increase  the 
aperture  and  let  out  a  stronger  stream.  Hence 
it  can  be  only  when  water  is  scarce,  that  the 
night  is  more  favorable  to  the  miller  than  the 
day.  This  generally  occurs  when  the  stream 
is  small  and  the  weather  dry. 

Admitting  it  to  be  true,  that  under  such 
circumstances  the  mill  runs  faster  by  night 
than  by  day,  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
If  a  machine  is  kept  in  action  by  any  motive 
power  whatever,  supposing  the  resistance  to 
continue  uniform,  the  velocity  cannot  be  in- 
creased without  an  increase  of  this  motive 
power.  When  water  becomes  the  motive 
power,  its  force  can  be  increased  only  hy 
increasing  the  velocity,  the  weight,  or  the 
quantity.  I  have  shown  that  with  a  given 
supply  of  water,  the  dense  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  at  night  would  diminish  rather 
than  increase  both  velocity  and  weight. 
There  remains,  then,  but  one  way  of  in- 
creasing the  motive  power — that  is  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  water.  Are  there 
any  reasons  why  we  might  expect  this  in- 
crease to  occur  at  night  ?  If  a  stream,  af- 
fording a  limited  supply  of  water,  has  run  ten 
or  twelve  miles  under  a  burning  summer's 
sun,  between  parched  banks  and  over-heated 
rocks,  we  know  that  many  hundreds  of  gal- 
lons must  be  evaporated  before  it  reaches  the 
wheel  upon  which  it  is  to  act ;  but  when  the 
sun  goes  down  and  "dewy  eve"  comes  on, 
this  evaporation  is  checked,  and  these  many 
hundreds  of  gallons,  instead  of  being  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere,  flow  down,  increas- 
ing the  quantity,  and  consequently  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  stream.  On  the  approach  of 
rain,  too,  when  the  atmosphere  is  already 
saturated  with  moisture,  evaporation  goes  on 
but  slowly,  taking  away  less  of  the  scanty 
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supply  of  water,  and  leaving  a  stronger  stream 
to  act  upon  the  mill* 

Whether  the  above  explanation  may  prove 
satisfactory  to  others  or  not,  it  seems  to  me, 
at  least,  more  philosophical  than  either  the 
theory  of  "L.f"  or  that  of  "  R.  D.  W."  If 
"  L.V  explanation  were  not  based  upon  a 
false  hypothesis — viz:  that  the  atmosphere 
is  more  rare  by  night  than  by  day — an  hy 
pothesis  which  he  failed  to  establish — it  would 
be  more  plausible  than  that  of  his  opponent 

AJJ  the  positions  above  taken,  with  res- 
pect to  the  pressure  and  resistance  of  fluids, 
might  be  confirmed  by  mathematical  demon- 
stations,  and  the  discussions  he  thus  render- 
ed more  rigidly  scientific.  But,  as  mathe 
matical  formulae  are  apt  to  deter  the  general 
reader  of  a  popular  periodical,  the  popular 
form  of  discussion  here  adopted,  seemed 
preferable  under  the  circumstances. 

Some  of  the  positions  of  "  L."  would  be 
noticed,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  take  a 
sciolist  back  to  first  principles.  This  would 
require  more  time  and  space  than  we  can 
afford  at  present.  J.  L.  C 
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LTCURGUS,  THE  ATHENIAN  PATRIOT. 

It  is  sometimes  a  great  hindrance  to  ever- 
lasting fame,  to  bear  a  name  already  celebra- 
ted by  the  talents,  virtues,  or  exploits  of 
another.  The  present  instance  is  striking. 
Here  stands  a  man  who  rendered  the  most 
eminent  services  to  his  country;  was  ac- 
counted the  rival  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
superior  of  Phocion ;  an  enlightened  citizen 
to  whom  we  probably  owe  the  preservation 
of  the  (Edipus  Tyr annus  and  of  the  Phamicat  ; 
the  only  true  financier  antiquity  could  boast 
of;  and  because  another  man  of  the  same 
name  did,  five  centuries  before,  gather  a  palm 
of  immortality  which  neither  time  nor  re- 
peated censures  can  wither,  we  must  behold 
his  own  fame  absorbed  by  his  namesake  ! 

Nor  is  it  only  the  vulgar  that  mistake 
Lycurgus,  the  Athenian  Orator \  for  Lycur- 
gus,  the  Spartan  Lawgiver — Corradus,  Lin- 
denbroek,  and  several  other  eminent  schol- 
ars, (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  designate  as 


"  scholars"  men  apt  to  commit  such  a  blun- 
der,) have  often  been  guilty  of  the  like  error. 

When  Apollodorus  points  out  the  disciples 
of  Plato  to  his  pupil  Anacharsis,  he  takes  a 
manifest  pleasure  in  dwelling  at  some  length 
upon  the  defects  and  merits  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous. "That  meagre  and  lank  young 
man,"  says  he,  "  who  lisps  and  whose  eyes 
are  so  full  of  fire,  is  called  Aristotle ;  that 
other  young  student,  who  now  and  then 
shrugs  up  his  shoulders,  is  named  Demos- 
thenes. Near  him,  looking  so  florid  and 
healthy,  is  JEschines ;  the  name  of  the  fourth 
is  Lycurgus,  and  he  belongs  to  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  of  the  Republic," — as 
if  a  long  line  of  ancestors  were  really  his 
only  claim  to  Anacharsis'  notice.  True,  he 
could  boast  of  his  pedigree.  With  a  little 
stretch  of  imagination  and  a  vast  deal  of  ob- 
solete erudition,  we  might,  perhaps,  trace 
the  origin  of  his  house  as  far  back  as  Nep- 
tune. This,  however,  was  the  reigning  pride 
at  the  time.  The  scholar  is  well  aware  that 
Miltiades  and  Alcibiades  derived  themselves 
from  Ajax,  and  Andocides  from  Hermes. 

That  he  was  grandson  or  son  of  Lyco- 
phron,  and  also  grandson  to  another  Lycur- 
gus, whom  the  Thirty  Tyrants  put  to  death, 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted.  As  for  the 
exact  date  of  his  birth,  it  is  not  known.  Be- 
tween Taylor  and  Clinton,  we  are,  of  course, 
unable  to  decide ;  but  we  will  not  fall  very 
far  short  of  the  truth  in  supposing  that  Ly- 
curgus was  born  in  the  XCIII  Olympiad, 
about  480  years  B.  C. 

He  first  studied  philosophy  under  Plato, 
but  afterwards  betook  himself  to  oratory 
under  Isocrates.  Who  could  hope  in  that 
age  to  rule  the  masses,  and  attain  to  emi- 
nence, without  having  first  mastered  the  ora- 
torical art?  Peisistratus,  Miltiades,  Cimon 
and  Aristeides  governed  Athens  by  the  power 
of  their  eloquence.  "Strike,  but  listen!" 
exclaimed  Themistocles. 

He  soon  distinguished  himself  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs,  and  when  yet  a 
young  man,  the  people  chose  him  Chief  of 
the  Police  and  Treasurer  of  the  Revenue. 
He  exercised  these  functions,  during  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  with  a  skill,  integrity  and 
prudence,  which  gained  him  the  applause  of 
his  country.  Such  a  long  continuance  in 
office  was  a  violation  of  the  law,  but  turned 
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out  to  the  advantage  of  the  Athenians.  Plu- 
tarch bears  witness  that  he  augmented  the 
impost  of  the  State  from  sixty  to  twelve  hun- 
dred talents  ;  and  "in  collecting  money  for 
the  treasury,"  says  Pausanias,  "be  surpassed 
Pericles  by  six  thousand  five  hundred  tal- 
ents.^ 

We  entertain  a  great  respect  for  the  ve- 
racity and  critical  judgment  of  this  very 
learned,  but  too  concise  traveller,  still  it 
strikes  us  that  he  might  have  chosen  a  better 
comparison.  Pericles  was  an  honest  man, 
but  also  an  inveterate  spendthrift.  The 
reader  of  Grecian  history  recollects  no  doubt 
the  clamor  raised  against  his  prodigality  by 
the  orators  of  Thucydides*  party,  and  his 
proud  answer  to  the  people  when  they  as- 
serted that  he  wasted  the  public  treasure  in 
erecting  costly  monuments,  and  brought  the 
revenue  to  nothing :  "  Do  you  think  I  have 
expended  too  much  ?  Then  be  it  charged  to 
my  account,  not  yours :  only  let  the  uew  ed- 
ifices be  inscribed  with  my  name,  not  that  of 
the  people  of  Athens." 

Lycurgus  took  a  lofty  pride  in  his  integrity 
and  financial  abilities.  He  incessantly  chal- 
lenged his  adversaries  to  detect  a  single  error 
in  his  accounts,  and  was  so  confident  that  an 
irreproachable  administration  of  the  public 
moneys  would  ultimately  be  one  of  his  great- 
est claims  to  the  gratitude  of  Athens,  that 
he  caused  his  reckonings  to  be  inscribed  on 
a  pillar  of  marble  ; — which  was  discovered, 
some  time  since,  by  Fourmont,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  a  palestra, — perhaps  his  own. 

By  his  unceasing  diligence,  he  not  only 
completely  restored  the  finances,  but  also 
found  the  means  to  equip  troops ;  and  so  aug- 
mented the  fleet,  that  four  hundred  three- 
oared  galleys  might  be  led  to  an  engagement. 
He  likewise  laid  up  a  considerable  treasure 
in  the  citadel,  and  procured  a  hundred  orna- 
ments "  for  the  virgins."  Now,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  it  was  common 
law  at  Athens  that  all  the  surplus  should  be 
expended  on  public  entertainments,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  people  in  the  shape  of 
largesses ;  that  the  Athenians  were  so  fond 
of  shows,  sacrifices  and  exhibitions  of  all 
sorts,  that,  according  to  Xenophon,t  there 
were  more  festivals  at  Athens  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  Greece ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  De- 

*  PeriegesU.   B.  1.  ch.  xxix.        t  Dc  Rep.  Ath.  iii.  8. 


mosthenes,*  more  money  was  spent  on  a  Pa- 
natheanic  solemnity  than  in  any  military  ex- 
pedition, we  must  confess  that  it  required  no 
small  share  of  merit  and  influence  to  apply 
the  Theoric  fund  to  more  useful  purposes. 

Lycurgus  erected  many  public  monuments, 
among  which  were  a  theatre,  an  arsenal, 
docks  for  ships  in  the  Pir&tfs,  and  a  gymna- 
sium called  the  Lyceum.  But  why  should 
we  expatiate  upon  Lycurgus*  skill  and  econ- 


omy ?  These  treasures  have  long  been  wast- 
ed by  his  successors — the  three-oared  gal- 
leys no  more  plough  the  waves,  and  his  re- 
nowned stadium  lies  buried  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  Acropolis.  His  enlightened  taste  for 
the  sublime  literature  of  antiquity,  the  com- 
mendable provision  to  which  we  owe,  per- 
haps, all  the  valuable  remains  of  the  three 
great  tragic  poets,  alone  loudly  claim  our 
gratitude. 

The  descendants  of  the  Athenians,  who 
once  were  so  transported  into  a  kind  of  mar- 
tial phrensy,  by  the  representation  of  a  tra- 
gedy of  iEschylus,  that  they  marched  under 
this  influence,  from  the  theatre  to  the  plains 
of  Marathon,  were,  alas !  unworthy  of  their 
ancestors.  The  "  poison  which  had  lurked 
in  the  Attic  honey, "t  had  at  last  corrupted 
the  democracy  of  Athens,  and  palled  ever 
after  the  Archonship  of  Callias,  the  literary 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Lycurgus,  urged 
by  a  proud  ambition  for  his  country's  great- 
ness, infused  a  new  vigor  into  the  common- 
wealth ;  in  spite  of  Philinu8,  opposition,*  en- 
acted honors  to  the  memory  of  jEschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  adorned  a  certain 
place  of  public  resort  with  brazen  statues  of 
them,  and  re-establishing  the  antique  custom 
of  reciting  at  the  Iencean  festivals,  the  no- 
blest productions  of  the  poets.  The  dramas 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  bore  the  defa- 
cing marks  both  of  man  and  time;  here  a 
whole  passage  was  omitted  ;  there  a  chorus 
had  been  mutilated  by  the  actors.  Our  en- 
lightened patriot  ordered  that  a  new  trans- 
cript should  be  made  of  all  their  works,  and 
an  authentic  edition  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  State.     The  players  were  also  en- 

•Philip.  i.  50.  t  Pint.  Dion.  58. 

t  A  grandson  of  Aristophanes! — for  we  suppose  this 
Philinus  to  be  the  trierarch  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
in  his  oration  against  Midias,  where  he  calls  him  the  son 
of  NicostratiiB ;  now  it  could  not  well  be  Nicostratus,  the 
Athenian  Genera),  since  the  latter  was  slain  at  Mantinea. 
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joiaed  to  conform  in  their  representations  to 
the  restored  text.  Who  can  tell  whether  we 
are  not  indebted  to  these  wise  measures  for 
the  seven  plays  of  the  eighty,  which  the 
"Father  of  Tragedy"  composed,  and  the 
eighteen  of  Euripides1  hundred  and  twenty 
dramas  ? 

We  know  that  the  revised  edition  was 
borrowed,  and  kept,  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
to  be  copied  for  the  Alexandrian  Library  ; 
and  it  will  not  be  thought  extravagant  to 
suppose  that  the  many  scholars  who  lived  at 
the  Museum,  and  the  industrious  scholiasts, 
who  flocked  to  Alexandria  from  all  parts  of 
the  civilized  world,  when  "the  nourishing 
period  of  Greek  poetry  was  past,"  and  re- 
turned home  as  soon  as  they  became  mas- 
ters of  some  branch  of  learning,  or  rich  in  val- 
uable manuscripts,  helped  to  diffuse  through- 
out the  East,  and  even  the  Southwest  of  Eu- 
rope, most  of  these  sublime  tragedies.  The 
reader  is  well  aware  that  jEscyhlus,  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides  occupy  the  first  rank 
among  the  tragic  poets  of  the  famous  Alex- 
andrian Canon. 

In  consequence  of  the  wars  which  deso- 
lated Attica  during  so  many  years,  fierce  and 
numerous  bands  of  outlaws  still  heightened 
the  misery  of  the  people  by  predatory  in- 
cursions, from  the  slopes  of  Laurium  to 
the  steeps  of  Parnes.  Lycurgus  expelled 
Ihem  all  by  decrees  so  severe,  that  it  was 
said  of  him  that  he  dipped  his  pen  in  death. 

A  remark  of  Cicero;*  and  the  compari- 
son of  Ammianus,t  when  speaking  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  led  us  to  believe  that  Lycur- 
gus was  an  inflexible  judge,  whose  severity 
has  been  handed  down  as  a  fit  subject  for 
proverbial  similes.  But  we  are  far  from 
blaming  him.  We  have  diligently  examined 
all  that  we  could  gather  on  the  point,  and  not 
a  single  author,  of  all  those  we  have  con- 
sulted, taxes  him  with  injustice.  Moreover, 
his  acts  were  not  altogether  Draconian  when 
he  had  to  deal  with  Athenian  citizens,  and 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  his  having 
set  himself  above  the  law  of  the  land.  He 
thought,  as  we  humbly  do,  that  whenever  a 
judicial  code  is  once  enacted  and  sanctioned 
by  the  lawful  powers  in  the  State,  it  ought 
to  be  enforced.     If  it  be  too  severe,  change 

*  Ad  Attic,  lib.  i.  Ep.  xiii. 

t  Amm.  Marccllitt.  i.  xxii.  cap.  xix. 


it ;  if  too  mild,  strengthen  its  provisions ; 
but  as  long  as  it  is  the  law,  adhere  closely  to 
it,  support  it,  protect  it,  enforce  it  with  in- 
flexibility. 

In  the  case  of  Lysicles,  however,  he  is 
thought  by  some  modern  historians  to  have 
acted  with  the  utmost  rigor.  This  we  grant; 
but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  safety  of 
the  commonwealth  required  a  solemn  exam- 
ple. 

Philip,  from  the  time  of  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  pass  the  Pike,  if  not  before,  was 
bent  on  the  ruin  of  Athens.  Now,  behold 
his  progress,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the 
mercenary  affection  of  the  Athenians. 

He  proclaims  himself  the  champion  of 
Apollo,  invades  Thessaly  for  the  third  time, 
dethrones  Lycophron,  gives  up  Olynthus, 
reduces  its  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  ra- 
zes the  walls  to  the  ground.  What  a  terri- 
ble warning!  When  the  two  parties  are  ex- 
hausted by  their  long  and  bloody  dissensions, 
he  lends  his  assistance  to  Thebes  against  her 
rival,  enters  Locris  and  forces  Phalcecus  to 
retire  before  his  victorious  arms. 

After  a  whole  year  of  wily  inactivity, 
Philip  is  again  in  the  field,  and  by  force  or 
by  shift,  compels  Corinth  to  ratify  the  Am- 
phyctionic  decree.  Demosthenes  and  our 
Lycurgus,  however,  succeeded  in  counter- 
acting his  designs  against  Ambracia,  but  he 
revenges  himselves  in  Thracia,  overwhelms 
the  Odrysce,  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  Pe- 
lopponesus,  and  thus  causes  the  fall  of  Mega- 
lopolis. He  secretly  foments  against  Athens 
an  insurrection  in  Eubcea,  attacks  the  Hel- 
lespontic  cities,  beats  Diophites  at  Cardia, 
seizes  Selymbria  and  besieges  Byzantium. 
Here  the  immortal  Phocion  again  repels 
Philip,  son  of  Amynthas ! 

Satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  twenty 
thousand  Scythians,  the  "hero"  returns  to 
Greece.  iEschynes  has  prepared  for  him 
another  sacred  war, — the  Locrians  of  Am- 
phissa,  it  is  said,  have  profaned  the  Cyr- 
rhean  fields,  and  Philip  is  once  more  entrust- 
ed with  the  vengeance  of  the  insulted  God. 

Now  was  the  time  for  energetic  measures. 
The  crafty  and  corrupting  policy  of  Philip 
had  worked  its  way  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
Areopagus,  and  the  few  Athenians  who  were 
inaccessible  to  Macedonian  bribes,  yielded 
to  the  pangs  of  cowardly  fear.    The  sub- 
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lime  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  at  last  rekin- 1  rificed  to  the  fury  of  the  Macedonians,  draws 
died  the  energy  of  a  degenerate  people,  and  forth  from  their  hearts  a  last  exclamation  of 
neither  the  brilliant  sophistry  of  Demades,  |  admiration,  and  Philip  utters  a  solemn  curse 
nor  the  unaccountable  praises  of  Iterate  *'againgt  the  calumniators  who  accused  the 
could  chill  the  patriotism  which  the  fail  of  friendship  of  these  youthful  heroes  to  be 
Elatea  raised  in  the  very  soul  of  ail  the  citi-  tainted  with  infamous  love, 
zens.  They  became  ashamed  of  their  past  in- 
difference and  endeavored  to  palliate  by  stren- 


Cheroneia,  far  from  abating  the  courage 
|  of  the  Athenians,  rekindled  a  patriotic  en- 
uous  efforts,  the  disgraceful  apathy  which  had  thusiasm  worthy  of  abetter  fate.  At  the 
brought  their  country  to  the  very  verge  of  first  tidings  of  the  defeatj  Hyperides  mount- 
rum.  ed  the  be  ma,  and  proposed  several  energetic 

The  trumpeter  sounds  the  alarm.,  the  live  measures  which  were  immediately  adopted, 
hundred  are  assembled,  and  the  people  flock  These  measures  were  illegal,  but  the  Repub- 
to  the  Pnyx.  The  eloquent  voice  of  De-,lic  wag  ultimately  indebted  to  them  for  an 
mosthenes  is  heard:  "Do  not  tremble,1'  says  honorable  peace.  "  Dazzled  by  the  flashes 
he,  "the  Thebans  are  not  acting  in  concert  of  the  Macedonian  sword,  I  was. unable  to 
with  Philip.  Let  our  whole  force  march  to  lay  my  eyes  upon  the  laW8#»  Such  was  his 
Eleusis,  and  Thebes  will  join  Athens  in  the  j  excuse,  and  the  people  disregarded  the  ac- 
cause  of  liberty."  These  previsions  prove  cusation  of  Aristogiton. 
true;  but  where  will  they  find  a  Pericles  or|  The  Athenians  justly  attributed  their  de- 
an Epaminondas?  They  appoint  to  lead  feat  to  ihe  inability  and  rashness  of  their 
their  impatient  phalanx  to  the  enemy,  Cha-jgenerais#  Tne  popular  voice,  and  the  sal- 
res,  of  whom  Timotheus  says,  that  instead  j  vation  of  the  country  loudly  called  for  a  so- 
of  being  a  general,  he  is  fitter  to  carry  the  iemn  punishment. 


General's  baggage  ;  Theogenes,  a  traitor ; 
and  Lysicles.  Who  is  Lysicles?  No  one 
can  tell,  but  he  is  doomed  to  expiate,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  life,  the  blood  of  the 
warriors  who  will  fall  at  Cheroneia. 

The  perfidous  orators  of  Philip  repeat  an 
old  and  menacing  prophecy  from  the  Sybil- 
line  books.  They  invoke  the  dreadful  ora- 
cles of  Apollo's  priestess : 

"  Fell  bird  of  prey, 

Wait  thou  the  plenteous  harvest  which  the  sword 
Will  give  thee  on  ThermodoQ."* 

It  is  in  vain.  Neither  venal  entreaties  nor 
bad  omens  can  deter  the  regenerated  Athe- 
nians from  attacking  with  intrepidity  the 
mercenary  phalanx  of  the  Macedonian  King. 
Demosthenes  has  said  that  the  prophetess 
Philippizes. 

For  once  she  has  foretold  the  truth.  The 
relics  of  the  army  are  in  flight ;  both  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans  lie  expiring  in  bloody 
heaps,  and  the  banks  of  the  ill-fated  stream 
resound  with  the  merry  jests  of  the  victors. 
Philip  and  his  companions,  intoxicated  with 
joy  and  wine,  their  heads  crowned  with  flow- 
ers, ramble  with  tottering  steps  over  the  bat- 
tle-field, late  scene  of  twice  cursed  exploits. 
The  awful  sight  of  the  sacred  band,  all  sac- 

•Plutj  vit.  Demosth. 


Theogenes  is  a  Theban,  Chares  did  not 
venture  to  return — Lysicles  shall  die.  And 
to  show  that  they  are  not  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  blind  vengeance,  the  people  chose  for  ac- 
cuser, the  most  virtuous  man  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Diodorus  has  preserved*  a  short 
passage  of  Lycurgus'  accusation.  "  You  com- 
manded the  army,  O,  Lysicles !  and  a  thou- 
sand citizens  were  slain,  two  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners ;  a  trophy  has  been  erected 
to  the  eternal  dishonor  of  the  Republic,  and 
all  Greece  is  enslaved !  You  led  our  solders 
when  all  these  calamities  befel  us  ;  and  still 
you  dare  to  live,  and  view  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  mix  with  us,  you,  Lysicles !  a  living 
monument  of  your  country's  shame!" 

The  guilty  commander  was  dragged  to 
execution.  The  indignation  of  the  people 
was  not  appeased  by  the  death  of  Lysicles  ; 
and  Athens,  following  the  example  of  some 
of  the  cities  recently  subjugated  by  Philip, 
still  resounded,  after  a  lapse  of  eight  years , 
with  clamorous  censures  and  sorrowful  accu- 
sations. Leocrates,  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
a  cowardly  Athenian  who  had  deserted  At- 
tica in  the  hour  of  danger  and  fled  to  Rhodes 
in  contempt  of  his  duty  and  of  the  laws  of 
the  land,  an  impudent  wretch,  who,  after 
•  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xxi.  cop,  88. 
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exulting  in  the  grievous  news  he  maliciously 
spread  abroad,  did  not  blush  at  returning  to 
Athens,  and  boldly  resuming  the  functions 
of  a  citizen,  as  if  he  had  bravely  followed 
the  five  hundred  to  the  Piraeus, — was  the 
criminal  that  the  just  appeals  of  the  people 
designated  to  the  patriotic  wrath  of  Ly- 
curgus. 

Leocrates  was  impeached,  and  the  oration 
which  probably  sent  him  to  the  Orygma*  is 
the  only  specimen  of  our  patriot's  eloquence 
which  has  come  down  to  us  entire. 

Lycurgus  was  wealthy,  but  his  austere  and 
stoical  nature,  caused  him  to  scorn  the  re- 
fined comforts  which  riches  confer.  He 
always  appeared  in  public  dressed  in  the 
plainest  garb  and  barefoot,  except  on  great 
occasions.  Indeed  he  never  put  on  his 
upper  garment  unless  it  was  intolerably  cold. 
14  It  is  a  sharp  winter,1'  used  to  say  the  sol- 
diers of  Eretria,  "  Phocion  has  got  his  clothes 
on.*' 

To  repress  the  scandalous  display  of  costly 
equipages  in  the  Eleusinian  festivals,  Lycur- 
gus made  a  law,  that  any  woman  using  a 
carriage  in  the  procession  from  the  Cer ami- 
cus to  Eleusis  should  be  fined  one  thousand 
drachmae.  His  own  wife  was  the  first  to 
break  it,  and  to  avert  the  scandal  of  a  pros- 
ecution, he  bribed  the  delator  with  five  times 
the  amount  of  the  fine.  As  his  enemies 
were  justly  reproaching  him  for  it,  he  an- 
swered "  For  this  time,  here  is  a  State  Trea- 
surer accused  of  giving,  not  of  taking.1* 

The  anecdote  relating  to  Xenocrates  of 
Chalcedon  has  been  often  quoted.  We  beg 
leave  to  repeat  it.  Lycurgus  seeing  that 
worthy  successor  of  Plato  carried  to  prison, 
because  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  stranger's 
tax,  (about  $2  a  year,)  grew  indignant,  and 
striking  the  publican  with  his  staff,  committed 
him  to  jail,  in  the  place  of  the  virtuous  phi- 
losopher. This  act  was  arbitrary,  no  doubt, 
though  several  strangers  were  exempted 
from  the  alien  tax,  but  it  was  so  much  in 
accordance  with  the  enlightened  spirit  of 
Athens,  such  a  high  mark  of  respect  and 
gratitude  for  a  man  whose  constant  efforts 
had  been  directed  towards  the  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  his  countrymen,  that 
it  elicited  general  applause,  and  the  people 
cheered  him  with  enthusiasm. 
*  The  pit  int  j  whicli  criminals  were  tbrovru. 


The  Spartan  austerity  of  Lycurgus  often 
overawed  the  licentious  Athenians.  They 
respected  him  and  submitted  to  his  censures 
with  an  humbleness  heretofore  unknown  to 
these  proud  Authocthons.  However,  it  was 
not  every  one  who  silently  yielded  to  his 
cutting  remarks.  We  read  in  Plutarch,  that 
one  day  he  was  saying  in  the  public  assem- 
bly many  disparaging  things  of  Phocion,  and 
among  the  rest,  observed  that  when,  after  the 
destruction  of  Thebes,  Alexander  demanded 
ten  of  the  principal  Athenian  orators,  (on 
which  list,  according  to  Arian,  Lycurgus 
himself  ranked  second,)  Phocion  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  they  should  be  delivered  to 
him,  l(0It  is  true,"  coolly  retorted  the  stern 
warrior,  "  I  have  given  the  people  of  Athens 
much  good  counsel, but  they  do  not  follow  it." 

His  hatred  for  all  the  parasites  and  va- 
grants who  loitered  in  such  numbers  in  the 
dark  corners  of  the  old  city  of  Cecrops,  caus- 
ed him  to  be  surnamed  the  Ibis,  "  because, 
as  the  Ibis  destroys  serpents,  so  he  drove 
out  mischievous  citizens  and  foreigners," 
remarks  H.  Valesius ;  but  Moreri  seems  to 
ascribe  the  nickname  to  the  fact  that  the 
Athenians,  regarding  Lycurgus  as  a  person 
who  had  something  divine  in  him,  conse- 
crated after  his  death  an  Ibis  to  his  mem- 
ory,— as  the  owl  had  been  consecrated  to 
Xeaophon.  We  always  entertained  a  very 
high  idea  of  our  patriot,  but  we  would 
sooner  believe,  with  Aristophanes,  scholiast, 
that  they  surnamed  him  after  a  stork,  be* 
cause  "  he  had  long  legs." 

Lycurgus  was  now  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  apprehensive  of  approach- 
ing death,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a 
litter  to  the  Senate  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Gods'  Mother,  to  have  his  accounts  once 
more  scrutinized.  Not  a  single  voice  was 
heard  to  accuse  him,  except  one  Menesce- 
chemus,  whose  idle  charges  were  victori- 
ously refuted.  Satisfied  that  he  would  leave 
after  him  a  spotless  reputation,  he  directed 
himself  to  be  carried  home,  and  soon  after 
breathed  his  last.  He  had  the  honor  of  a 
public  funeral,  and  was  buried  near  the 
Academia  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  in 
a  spot  consecrated  to  the  worthies,  who,  by 
their  services,  their  exploits  and  their  vir- 
tues, had  well  merited  the  everlasting  gratU 
tude  of  the  country. 
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By  a  8 1 range  contradiction  they  elected  to 
fill  his  place  of  State  Treasurer,  the  very 
roan  who  had  maliciously  endeavored  to 
throw  suspicion  over  his  well-known  integ- 
rity. Unable,  however,  to  blacken  the  fair 
reputation  of  a  deceased  patriot,  Menesce- 
ehemus  unjustly  imprisoned  his  sons,  as  being 
responsible  for  pretended  state  debts,  con- 
tracted by  their  father.  But  from  the  land 
of  exile  Demosthenes  made  an  appeal  to 
the  justice  of  the  Athenians,  and  these  young 
men*  were  presently  set  at  liberty. 

Fifteen  years  after  his  death,  when  De- 
metrius Poliocertes  re-established  the  De- 
mocracy of  Athens,  Dinarchus  was  sent  into 
exile,  and  a  brazen  statue  of  Lycurgus  his 
constant  antagonist  was  erected  in  the  Cera- 
micus.  His  descendants  were  afterwards 
honored  with  an  hereditary  seat  at  the  table 
of  the  Prytanes. 

This  truly  great  man,  who  had  cultivated 
oratorical  art  with  the  same  incredible  per- 
severance as  Demosthenes;  and  who  was 
so  anxious  to  attain  to  eminence  in  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  democratic  worthiness  that 
he  always  kept  near  his  rude  couch,  imple- 
ments to  write,  so  as  not  to  forget  the 
thoughts  or  arguments  which  started  him  in 
his  sleep,  rarely  spoke  extempore.  Yet,  his 
sudden  bursts  of  eloquence  never  failed  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  his  hearers. 
Plutarch  says  that  he  never  lost  a  case. 

His  style  bears  the  stamp  of  a  rude  ener- 
gy, which  the  rhetoric  of  the  Isocratic  school 
does  not  fully  conceal.  After  a  careful  pe- 
rusal of  the  only  one  of  his  fifteen  orations 
which  has  survived  the  attacks  of  time,  we 
must  confess  that  no  Attic  orator  ever  per- 
sonified better  the  lofty  pride  of  the  Athe- 
nians. When  not  extolling  "the  champions 
of  Marathon/'  he  loves  to  ascend  to  the 
mythical  age,  and  claims  the  glory  of  their 
ancestors  to  be  coceval  with  the  exploits  of 
the  Gods  themselves.  He  fails  not  to  dwell 
at  length  upon  the  reception  of  the  Herac- 
litae,  the  interment  of  the  Argives  in  Thebes, 
the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  &c,  as  if  the 
valor  of  his  countrymen  could  be  ascribed  to 

•  As  it  is  usually  the  case,  they  were  unworthy  of 
their  father;  though  he  was  so  solicitous  to  improve 
their  minds  and  morals,  I  hut  he  once  offered  to  pay  half 
Jus  fortune  to  the  man  who  could  make  ihcm  better 
citizens. 


a  divine  spirit.  Before  him,  his  master  lac- 
erates had  the  same  failing.  "  In  my  opin- 
ion," said  that  illustrious  rhetorician,  in  an 
oration*  to  the  composition  of  which  he  de- 
voted fifteen  years,  "  a  good  man  who  res- 
pected the  virtues  of  the  Athenians  brought 
about  the  war  (the  Persic)  in  order  that  they 
who  possessed  such  distinguished  qualities, 
might  not  pass  their  lives  un honored  and 
unknown,"  &c.  Plato,  himself,!  considered 
the  civic  virtues  of  the  Athenians  as  a  gift 
of  the  gods,  and  Thucydides,  in  the  speech 
of  the  Corinthians  to  Sparta,  is  far  more 
boastful.  When  we  see  such  mighty  phi- 
losophers and  historians  so  prone  to  extrav- 
agant national  pride,  we  are  always  willing 
to  attribute  it  more  to  the  times  than  to  the 
vanity  of  the  orators. 

One  single  oration  and  a  few  fragments 
collected  by  Kiessling,  do  not  afford  much 
materials  to  form  a  perfect  opinion  of  Ly- 
curgus1 oratorical  powers ;  but,  from  what 
we  know  of  his  character  and  energy,  we 
may  easily  infer  that  he  scorned  the  mere- 
tricious artifices  of  the  Greek  sophists,  and 
that  after  paying  by  customary  praises  a  due 
respect  to  the  virtues  of  the  fathers  of  the 
country,  he  pursued  the  exposition  of  the 
subject  with  a  lucidity,  force  and  grand  sim- 
plicity, not  often  to  be  found,  even  among 
the  nine  other  famous  orators  of  the  great 
Macedonian  contest.  This  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Diodorus.  Dion,  of  Halic.  how- 
ever, accuses  Lycurgus  of  being  deficient  in 
elegance ;  yet,  when  we  peruse  our  orator's 
description  of  the  selfish  activity  of  Leo- 
crates,  and  by  contrast,  the  noble  courage  of 
a  young  Sicilian  who  saved  his  father's  life 
amidst  the  flames  and  the  waves  of  burning 
lava,  gushing  out  from  the  crater  of  ^Etna, 
when  we  read  the  beautiful  fragment  of  the 
lost  Erechthea  of  Euripides,  the  well  select- 
ed passages  from  the  poets  that  are  so  often 
quoted  in  the  oration,  and  above  all,  the 
exalted  elegies  of  Tyrtceus,  which  the  Lace- 
demonians always  recited  after  the  paean 
had  been  sung  in  honor  of  the  Gods,  we 
cannot  but  grant  that  Lycurgus1  soul  was 
deeply  imbued  with  a  sublime  poetry,  which 
must  have  often  smoothed  the  energetic 
strains  of  his  patriotic  eloquence. 

Gilbert. 

*  Pancgyr.       t  D«  Legg.  I. 
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THE  ONLY  SON  . 

BT     A     VIRGINIAN. 

What  beautiful  pictures  meet  our  eye,  as, 
Asmodeus-like,  we  glance  from  dwelling  to 
dwelling,  in  this  thickly  peopled  city  !  From 
some  of  its  dark  recesses,  breathing  of  crime 
and  infamy,  and  their  invariable  attendant, 
sorrow,  we  turn  shuddering  away ;  but  there 
are  scenes  of  domestic  happiness  on  which 
we  love  io  rest,  and  we  gladly  transfer  them 
to  our  canvass.  What  painter  who  has  a 
foul  for  his  art,  would  not  gaze  with  delight, 
as  we  draw  the  curtain,  and  present  to  him — 
a  mother  and  child !  Not  overshadowed  by 
a  prophetic  sadness,  like  those  Italian  genius 
has  created  for  Italian  superstition  to  wor- 
ship ;  images  of  such  surpassing  beauty  and 
tenderness,  that  they  excite  feelings  of  holy 
trust,  and  love,  and  adoration,  which  belong 
alone  to  the  invisible  God,  but  buoyant  with 
health,  and  animation,  and  human  love. 
Grace  and  beauty  are  there,  and  the  ligjit 
tones  that  ring  out  from  the  careless,  happy 
heart  of  woman,  mingle  with  the  glad  laugh 
of  childhood,  as  that  young  mother  plays 
the  part  of  nurse,  and  by  turns  amuses,  tea- 
zes,  and  caresses  her  lovely  boy. 

It  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Parker,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  bar  in  New  York, 
to  which  we  have  directed  your  attention  ; 
and  the  apartment  we  have  unveiled  to  your 
view  is  furnished  with  every  object  of  taste 
and  luxury  that  wealth  could  procure,  or  the 
capricious  fancy  of  a  priestess  of  fashion  as- 
semble round  her.  A  softened  light  stole 
through  the  delicate  curtains  of  rose-colored 
silk,  draped  with  India  muslin,  upon  alabas- 
ter vases  filled  with  the  earliest  flowers  of 
the  season,  and  tinged  rare  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture which  enriched  the  room,  with  a  life- 
like glow.  Fine  engravings,  and  those  great- 
est of  all  luxuries,  new  books,  lay  scattered 
around,  and  by  turns  attracted  the  eye  of 
the  boy,  who  was  evidently  master  of  all. 
His  mother  devoted  all  her  energies  to  the 
task  of  amusing  him,  and  when  wearied 
with  the  unwonted  exertion,  she  threw  her- 
self upon  the  dark  green  velvet  cushions  of 
the  ottoman,  one  scarcely  knew  whether  she 
was  lovelier  in  rest  or  motion,  or  whether 
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the  child  who  had  been  darting  like  a  but- 
terfly about  the  room  the  moment  before, 
filling  it  with  light  and  sunshine,  was,  not 
more  beautiful  as  he  stood  motionless  with 
lips  apart,  and  wondering  eyes,  apparently 
struck,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  pale,  sad 
form  of  a  Medora,  in  which  the  sculptor  em- 
bodied the  poet's  description,  and 

44  The  white  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress, 
Long,  fuir,  but  spread  in  utter  lilelessness," 

presented  the  image  of  death  in  the  midst  of 
gaiety  and  luxury.  Its  strange  beauty  filled 
the  child  with  a  kind  of  awe,  and  he  became 
still.  He  must  have  felt  the  spirit  of  repose 
which  breathed  out  from  the  marble,  for 
sleep  gradually  came  over  him,  and  as  he 
lay  near  the  sculptured  form,  glowing  with 
health  and  with  the  bright  silken  curls  of 
infancy  clustering  around  his  snowy  fore- 
head, one  could  not  have  wished  to  see  sleep 
or  death  more  beautifully  represented,  or 
contrasted  with  more  exquisite  effect. 

"  And  are  you  asleep  ?"  asked  the  mother, 
raising  her  head  after  a  few  minutes'  pause, 
and  glancing  round  for  him.  "  Well,  this  is 
a  blessed  boon,  for  I  was  getting  heartily 
tired  of  my  office  of  nurse.  Poor  Fanny ! 
what  a  life  she  must  lead  with  him,  if  one 
day  overcomes  me  so.  And  she  is  so  pa- 
tient and  untiring  in  her  efforts.  I  really 
will  raise  her  wages;"  and  with  a  hasty 
yawn,  Mrs.  Parker  arranged  her  cushions 
comfortably,  took  up  a  novel  which  had  arrived 
by  the  last  steamer,  and  was  soon  immersed 
in  the  love,  and  intrigue,  and  frivolity  of 
European  high-life. 

She  was  startled  by  her  husband's  voice. 
He  had  entered  unobserved,  and  looking 
around  him,  exclaimed, 

"Why  you  all  appear  spell-bound.  One 
might  suppose  he  had  entered  one  of  those 
enchanted  palaces  told  of  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  where  all  the  inhabitants  were  turned 
to  stone,  or  cast  into  a  magic  sleep.  But  I 
am  glad  you  are  not  out  this  morning,  Helen, 
for  I  want  you  to  take  a  drive  into  the  coun- 
try with  me.  My  friend  Elton  has  returned, 
and  we  are  asked  to  dine  with  him  and  his 
young  English  bride  at  Rose-Mount." 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  go,"  she  said, 
starting  up  with  renewed  animation.  "  What 
a  contre-temps !    To  think  that  to-day,  of  all 
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the  days  in  the  year,  Fanny's  mother  should 
be  sick,  and  that  I  should  have  undertaken 
to  nurse  Harry.  I'm  tired  to  death  of  it  al- 
ready, and  to  think  of  its  causing  me  to  miss 
seeing  the  Ellons  !  I  suppose  they'll  go  on 
to  Boston  directly,  and  I  shall  miss  them  al- 
together." 

"  No :  Elton  told  me  he  should  remain  at 
Rose-Mount  two  or  three  days,  until  his 
brother,  who  is  in  Philadelphia,  can  join  him  : 
so  I  will  make  your  excuse,  and  ask  them  to 
dine  with  us  to-morrow.     Shall  I  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  I'm  dying  to 
see  Mrs.  Elton,  who,  Willis  says,  is  the  most 
charming  woman  in  the  world,  and  sings  like 
an  angel.  But  what  will  she  think  of  our 
American  manners,  when  she  is  asked  to 
dine  with  us  without  my  having  called  on 
her?" 

"  That  I  can't  say,"  replied  her  husband, 
"  but  if  she  is  a  reasonable  woman,  she  will 
not  fail  to  see  the  force  of  your  excuse,  I 
think." 

"  Well — go  on,  then,  and  say  every  thing 
pretty,  that  the  occasion  requires,  for  me, 
and  give  my  love  to  Frank  Elton,  and  don't 
be  too  much  captivated  by  his  charming  wife 
to  come  home  early  and  tell  me  all  about  it, 
and  I'll  keep  Harry  awake  and  in  a  humor 
for  you,  if  I  can.  Isn't  he  beautiful  ?"  said 
she,  leading  her  husband  to  the  spot  where 
he  lay,  and  bending  over  his  sleeping  form. 

"  Beautiful,  indeed,"  echoed  the  fond  fa- 
ther, "  and  I  don't  think  you  are  so  very 
much  to  be  pitied  after  all,  for  having  to  take 
care  of  him  for  a  whole  day.  You  may  pity 
me  for  being  obliged  to  leave  you  both,  when 
I  have  so  little  time  to  spend  with  you." 

He  embraced  her  tenderly,  and,  half  re- 
luctant, left  the  room  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ment he  had  made  that  morning,  and  meet 
an  old  college  friend,  who  had  been  several 
years  in  Europe,  and  brought  home,  among 
other  foreign  acquisitions,  a  wife  of  great 
personal  attractions  and  most  amiable  man- 
ners. 

Mrs.  Parker  resumed  her  novel,  and  her 
disappointment  was  soon  forgotten  as  she 
followed  the  heroine  through  a  tissue  of  sen- 
timental distresses,  woven  with  so  much 
skill,  that  the  reader  did  not  observe  the 
•light  nature  of  the  fabric,  or  how  immoral- 
ities that  would  have  shocked  her  if  they 


had  been  called  by  their  right  names,  were 
softened  away  under  a  veil  of  philosophy 
and  metaphysics,  until  she  scarcely  perceiv- 
ed them.  A  ring  at  the  door,  and  voices  in 
the  entry,  again  aroused  her  from  her  ab- 
straction. 

"You  say  Mrs.  Parker  is  not  at  home," 
said  a  very  lady-like  voice  to  the  servant 
who  answered  the  bell.  "  I  think  you  are 
mistaken,  for  I  met  Mr.  Parker  a  short  time 
ago,  and  he  told  me  she  would  be  at  home 
all  day.  She  will  see  me,  I  am  sure,"  and 
passing  the  boy,  who  still  held  the  handle  of 
the  door,  and  still  repeated  his  parrot* like 
phrase,  she  made  her  way  into  the  room 
where  Mrs.  Parker  usually  sat. 

"Mrs.  Allen!  ah  it  is  you,"  exclaimed 
Helen,  with  ready  politeness.  "  That  stupid 
boy  denied  me,  I  suppose,  for  he  can't  be 
taught  to  draw  distinctions.  My  nurse  has 
left  me  to-day,  and  as  I  have  the  care  of  our 
boy  entirely  on  my  hands,  you  know  I  could 
not  receive  visiters  indiscriminately.  To 
you  I  never  wish  to  be  denied." 

"Thank  you;  I  should  be  sorry  if  the 
daughter  of  my  early  friend  ever  found  it 
necessary  to  use  disguise  with  me." 

"  Oh,  no,  never !  and  fortunately  for  us, 
Harry  has  gone  to  sleep,  and  we  can  chat 
without  interruption." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it ;  for  though  Harry  and  I 
are  great  friends,  I  do  wish  to  talk  with  you 
without  interruption  this  morning.  I  want 
to  enlist  your  aid  in  a  cause  I  have  very 
much  at  heart — the  relief  of  the  poor." 

"The  poor!  Dear  Mrs.  Allen,  didn't  I 
pay  my  subscription  to  your  society  ?  I  meant 
to  do  so,  and  if  it  was  not  sufficient  I  can 
add  something  more.  That  is,  I  will  when 
Harry  gets  his  next  fee,  for  he  always  sets 
me  an  example  of  generosity  at  such  times. 
Now,  my  purse  is  rather  light,  like  poor  Miss 
Maynard's  voice — '  no  silver  and  no  change' 
in  it.  You  look  displeased — 'twas  a  poor 
pun,  I  confess,  at  second  hand  too  ;  but  the 
poor  will  steal,  you  know — Scripture  says 
so." 

"  My  dear  Helen— come,  be  serious,  and 
I  will  explain  to  you  that  it  is  not  money  I 
want,  but  your  time,  your  influence." 

"  My  time !  oh,  Mrs.  Allen,  you  must  ex- 
cuse me,  indeed.  I  am  very  sorry  for  the 
poor,  but  I  really  cannot  promise  to  thread 
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my  way  among  the  dark  alleys,  and  broken 
steps,  and  tottering  bouses,  where  they  make 
their  abodes.  I  have  no  vocation  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  Why  the  small-pox,  or  mea- 
sles, might  meet  me  at  every  turn,  and  I 
might  bring  it  home  in  my  clothes,  and  Harry 
might  take  it.  What  would  Mr.  Parker  say 
if  I  were  to  dream  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Parker  would  object, 
Helen,  to  your  being  a  visiter  of  the  poor,  if 
you  thought  it  your  duty  to  be  one.  But  of 
course  I  would  have  you  consult  him.  I 
would  not  have  a  wife  act  in  opposition  to 
her  husband's  wishes,  unless  some  duty  of 
the  first  importance  was  involved.,, 

"  Ob,  I  know  he  would  never  hear  of  it. 
He  can't  bear  for  me  to  go  where  there  is 
sickness  now,  and  I  don't  believe  I  have 
nerves  for  it  myself.  There  are  a  '  diversity 
of  gifts,'  you  know,  Mrs.  Allen ;  mine  shall 
be  money ;  yours,  if  you  choose,  time ;  but 
I  can't  promise  both.  You  are  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  brave  spirit,  and  you  have* seen 
50  much  of  the  world,  that  you  can  under- 
stand those  sort  of  people,  and  can  aid  them 
with  your  judicious  advice." 

"  My  dear,  I  was  once  as  timid  and  as  in- 
experienced'in  scenes  of  distress  as  your- 
self. J  trust  you  may  never  be  strengthened 
and  taught  by  sorrow,  as  I  have  been." 

A  shade  of  sympathy  passed  over  Helen's 
face,  and  her  friend  went  on. 

"  But  your  name,  my  dear — your  influence 
would  do  even  more  for  us  than  the  sacrifice 
of  your  time.  I  wish  to  engage  you  in  this 
noble  cause,  because  I  see  that  you  have  en- 
ergies which  were  bestowed  for  higher  pur- 
poses than  any  you  have  yet  known,  and 
I  believe  I  should  increase  your  happiness 
by  opening  new  and  inexhaustible  sources 
to  which  you  will  never  be  weary  of  return- 
ing ;  but  I  have  still,  (I  will  be  perfectly 
frank  with  you,)  another  motive.  I  hope  it 
is  not  a  questionable  one.  You  are  a  leader 
of  fashion,  and  if  it  were  known  that  your 
name  were  entered  oh  our  list,  many  who 
now  take  no  interest  in  our  proceedings, 
would  come  to  our  aid.  Those  who  can  in- 
fluence the  actions  of  others  as  you  do,  have 
serious  responsibilities.  I  hope  you  will 
ponder  these  things  deeply  and  give  me  an 
answer  to-morrow.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  de- 
cide until  you  have  talked  the  matter  over 


with  Mr.  Parker ;  and  I  cannot  remain  lon- 
ger with  you,  as  I  have  an  appointment 
with  a  friend  this  morning."  She  arose,  and 
bidding  Helen  a  kind  good  morning,  with- 
drew. 

Her  serious,  earnest  words,  coming  from 
one  whose  unostentatious  piety  and  active 
benevolence,  were  respected  by  all,  made  a 
momentary  impression  on  Mrs.  Parker.    It 
might  have  been  deepened  by  subsequent 
reflection,  but  just  then  her  little  boy  waked 
and  demanded  all  her  attention.     He  waked 
in  a  fretful  mood,  and  her  invention  was 
taxed  to  soothe  and  amuse  him.     It  was  a 
wearisome  task,  and  after  devoting  an  hour 
or  two  to  his  entertainment,  she  came  to/the 
conclusion,   at  which  ber  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances had  long  ago  arrived,  that  Harry 
was  completely  spoilt  and  exceedingly  trou- 
blesome.    But  then  he  was  only  four  years 
old,  and  such  a  darling  that  one  could  not 
wonder  at  his  being  a  little  wilful ;  and  again 
her  eye  followed  his  well-knit,  active  frame, 
as   he    bounded   about  the  apartment,  and 
rested  on  his  beaming  countenance  with  a 
mother's  pride  and  joy.     He  was  indeed  a 
noble  little  fellow,  and  the  most  indifferent 
stranger  would  have  noticed  his  manly  air, 
and  the  quick  and  varying  expression  of  his 
eye.     One  could  not,  therefore,  be  surprised 
that  parents  who  had  never  considered  their 
duties  seriously,  should  have  treated  him  as 
the  object  of  so  much  affection  and  so  many 
hopes  is  usually  treated,  with  blind  indul- 
gence.    His  mother  made  him  the  plaything 
of  an  hour,  and  then  turned  him  over  to  the 
domestics  of  the  house,  with  the  charge  that 
he  was  never  to  be  fretted,  and  was  always 
to  be  brought  bto  her  well-dressed  and  in  a 
good  humour.     His  father  set  him  on  his 
knee,  after  dinner,  and  amused  with  his  lively 
prattle,  encouraged  him  to  play  the  man,  and 
was  particularly  pleased  with  the  trait  of 
firmness  which  he  early  developed.    An  old- 
fashioned  disciplinarian  would  have  called  it 
obstinacy,  and  compelled  him  to  submit,  but 
Mr.  Parker  drew  nicer  distinctions,  and  would 
have  been  seriously  displeased  if  his  spirit 
had  been  broken  by  correction. 

There  was  little  danger  of  Mrs.  Parker 
trying  the  experiment.  Her  life  was  one  of 
such  gaiety  and  excitement;  visits  and  shop- 
ping occupied  so  much  of  her  mornings,  and 
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balls  and  the  opera  so  many  of  her  even- 
ings, and  there  were  so  many  charming  new 
publications  to  look  over  in  all  the  intervals 
of  time,  that  she  really  could  not  undertake 
to  manage  Harry.  She  was  an  easy  tem- 
pered woman,  whose  lot  had  been  cast  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  hill  of  life,  and  she  made 
it  a  point  to  avoid  all  unpleasant  sights  and 
sounds.  If  Harry  was  cross,  she  sent  him 
out  of  hearing ;  if  he  was  playful  and  good 
humored,  she  caressed  him  and  thought  she 
could  not  do  less  than  gratify  all  the  incli- 
nations of  the  bright,  beautiful  being  who 
filled  the  measure  of  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's happiness,  and  caused  her  to  be  the 
envy  of  half  her  acquaintance. 

"  What  would  Mrs.  Van  Ness  give  for  such 
a  boy!"  she  would  exclaim  to  her  husband, 
as  they  dined  tgte-a-t&e,  and  Harry  was 
brought  in  and  placed  upon  the  table  in  the 
midst  of  grapes  and  oranges,  which  he 
tossed  about  like  a  little  Bacchante. 

"  Her  six  skinny  little  girls,  and  half  their 
thousands  to  boot;  I  doubt  not,"  replied 
Be,  filling  his  glass  and  giving  the  fine  little 
fellow  a  sip,  in  token  of  his  perfect  satisfac- 
tion at  being  the  father  of  such  a  boy. 

"  He  is  mother's  own  darling,"  6he  would 
exclaim,  and  her  affection  seeming  to  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  value  she  saw  set  on  him 
by  others,  she  would  smother  him  with  kisses 
and  lavish  on  him  the  choicest  fruits  of  the 
table,  so  that  his  nurse  often  said,  when  she 
took  him  back  to  her  own  domains, 

"I  think  Master  Harry  gets  harder  to 
please  every  time  he's  called  for  at  dinner  : 
and  sick  too.  Goodness  knows,  it's  hard 
enough  to  follow  his  whims  and  fancies  now, 

I  don't  know  whatll  become  of  me  if  he  gets 
any  more  troublesome."  And  poor  Fanny, 
month  after  month,  resolved  to  go  away,  and 
never  again  offer  to  nurse  an  only  child  ;  but 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  Mrs.  Parker  was 
"so  good  natured,"  and  had  "such  a  pleas- 
ant way  with  her,"  that  she  determined  to 
try  it  a  little  longer. 

Mrs.  Parker  was  a  very  fashionable  wo- 
man. Secure  in  her  position  in  society, 
happy  in  her  domestic  relations,  she  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  aspiring  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  leader  of  ton,  if  it  had  not  been 

II  thrust  upon  her,"  as  it  were,  by  circum- 
stances. 


But  when  she  found  that  the  mere  fact  of 
her  choosing  a  peculiar  costume,  or  wearing 
a  feather  or  a  flower,  was  sufficient  to  make 
it  the  fashion  with  the  members  of  her  own 
exclusive  set,  and  that  the  fleeting  fancy  was 
caught  up  by  the  outer  ranks  of  society,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  law  from  which  there  was 
no  appeal,  that  she  was  in  reality  the  mirror 
in  which  bronze  and  fair,  short  and  tall,  ar- 
rayed themselves,  the  spirit  of  ambition  was 
stirred  within  her,  and  she  devoted  energies, 
which  were  bestowed  for  nobler  ends,  to  the 
task  of  perplexing,  astonishing,  and  some- 
times rendering  ridiculous,  her  whole  tribe 
of  imitators.  Whatever  is  allowed  to  occupy 
much  of  the  time,  assumes  a  factitious  im- 
portance, and  Mrs.  Parker  soon  began  to  think 
a  great  deal  of  those  trifles  to  which  she  had 
at  first  devoted  herself  in  jest. 

Her  husband  was  a  connoisseur  in  dress, 
and  had  a  favorite  theory  that  a  woman  shows 
the  character  of  mind  in  her  choice  of  orna- 
ments, and  Mrs.  Parker  was  enchanted  when 
he  would  comment  on  her  exquisite  taste  in 
a  cap,  or  cloak,  or  riding-dress,  or  observe, 
as  he  sometimes  did, 

"  Really,  Helen,  you  must  have  some  fairy 
gift,  which  throws  a  charm  around  every- 
thing you  wear.  Mrs.  Conway  and  Miss 
Bellamy,  and  Miss  Taylor,  and  all  the  tribe 
of  fashionable  mothers  and  misses  seem  to' 
dress  very  much  as  you  do ;  but  what  is 
clumsy  and  out  of  keeping  on  them,  looks 
light  and  elegant  on  you.  To  be  sure,  your 
riding-hat  is  « worn  with  a  difference,'  "  said 
he,  pausing,  as  he  was  assisting  her  on  horse- 
back, to  gaze  upon  her  lovely  face  and  sty- 
lish figure. 

It  was  not  strange  that  one  who  lived  for 
the  world  should  have  been  encouraged  by 
its  flattery  to  pursue  the  thoughtless  career 
upon  which  Mrs.  Parker  had  entered,  and  if 
some  misgivings  crossed  her  mind  in  those 
moments  of  serious  reflection  which  occa- 
sionally come  to  all,  that  she  was  frittering 
away  on  trifles,  talents  and  influence,  for 
which  she  would  one  day  be  called  to  give 
an  account,  she  remembered  that  no  one 
liked  to  see  her  well-dressed  and  admired  as 
much  as  her  husband,  and  it  surely  was  right 
to  do  what  was  pleasing  to  him.  Jn  trifles 
a  woman  should  always  try  to  gratify  her 
husband's  taste,  she  said,  and  with  thiscasu* 
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istry,  she  quieted  the  slight  reproaches  of 
her  conscience,  and  launched  with  new  zest 
into  the  stream  of  frivolity. 

One  would  have  thought  "  the  mental  mon- 
itor, the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,"  having 
been  enlightened  by  the  early  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  regular  attendance  upon  the 
public  services  of  religion,  could  not  thus 
hare  been  deceived  or  stilled  ;  but  Mrs.  Par- 
ker read  the  word  of  God  from  habit,  and 
sometimes  from  a  feeling  of  interest  in  its 
thrilling  narratives,  or  a  sense  of  its  high 
poetic  beauty — never  for  the  sake  of  the 
practical  lessons  which  are  to  be  drawn  from 
its  inspired  pages. 

The  preacher  of  that  Holy  Word,  whose 
ministrations  she  had  always  attended,  was 
learned  and  high  in  station,  but  he  "  prophe- 
sied smooth  things"  to  his  hearers,  and 
preferred  the  light  badinage  of  the  social  cir- 
cle, and  the  smiles  of  the  young  and  lovely, 
to  the  serious  aspect  and  trembling  tear  of 
tbe  awakened  sinner.  At  his  church  fashion 
held  her  throne,  and  wealth  rolled  its  chariot 
wheels  to  the  spot  where  religion  was  des- 
cribed as  so  lovely,  and  sin  was  so  gently 
reproved.  In  Mrs.  Parker's  eyes  religion 
was  a  fair  form  that  scattered  blessings  along 
her  path,  and  in  whose  footsteps  all  the  cour- 
tesies of  life  sprang  up  spontaneously.  She 
would  not  for  worlds  have  lived  in  a  heathen 
land,  where  women  were  degraded  and  chil- 
dren were  exposed  to  perish  by  their  unnat- 
ural parents,  but  she  forgot  that  the  citizens 
of  a  Christian  country  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
*If-denial,  as  well  as  gratitude,  to  the  Power 
who  has  cast  their  lot  under  the  benign  in- 
fluences of  religion,  and  that  children  who 
are  suffered  to  grow  up  with  all  their  evil  pas- 
sions strengthened  by  parental  indulgence, 
and  are  then  sent  forth  into  the  midst  of  the 
snares  and  temptations  of  the  world,  without 
tbe  shield  of  moral  and  religious  principle  to 
protect  them,  are  as  surely  ruined  by  the  au- 
thors of  their  being,  as  if  they  had  been 
thrown  in  the  path  of  tbe  famished  tiger. 

An  unforeseen,  and  very  remarkable  event, 
at  this  time,  changed  what  seemed  to  be  the 
probable  destiny  of  the  principal  personages 
in  oar  narrative,  and  furnished  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  way  in  which  Providence  some- 
times interposes  in  the  affair  of  men ;  baf- 
fog  all  their  plans,  disappointing  all  their 


hopes,  yet  forcing  them  to  acknowledge  that 
his  way  is  the  way  of  wisdom,  though  not 
always  that  of  "  pleasantness  and  peace." 

Dinner  was  scarcely  over,  when  Mrs.  Par- 
ker was  told  that  a  young  woman,  who  had 
called  while  she  was  engaged  at  that  meal, 
was  waiting  for  her  in  her  dressing-room. 

"  I  think,  madam,  that  she  is  one  of  Mrs. 
Vanderheusen' s  people  come  on  *«ome  mes- 
sage to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Parker's  maid,  in 
reply  to  her  mistress's  inquiry  as  to  what 
sort  of  person  she  was. 

"  Ah,  well!  I'll  see  her  immediately,"  and 
Mrs.  Parker,  making  a  significant  sign  to  her 
own  maid  to  take  her  place  as  Master  Harry's 
nurse,  hoped  to  escape  from  the  room  with- 
out his  observation.  But  she  did  not  know 
how  quick  the  eyes  of  childhood  are,  and 
how  they  seem  to  know  by  intuition,  and  re- 
solve to  frustrate  any  plan  that  is  formed  to 
get  rid  of  them  by  stratagem.  He  slipped 
down  from  his  chair,  flew  to  his  mother,  and 
seizing  her  hand,  showed  his  determination 
not  to  be  separated  from  her. 

"Well,  well,  come' on  then,"  she  said, 
and  a  slight  shade  of  vexation  gave  place  to 
pleasure  at  seeing  how  fond  Harry  was  of 
her. 

She  found  one  of  Mrs.  Vanderheusen's1 
shop- women,  who  had  come  on  a  secret  em-* 
bassy  from  her  employer,  the  most  fashiona- 
ble milliner  in  the  city.  She  preserved  an 
air  of  great  mystery  until  the  waiting  maid 
left  the  room,  and  then  disclosed  her  er- 
rand. 

"  Mrs.  Vanderheusen,  madam,  bid  me 
come  at  the  earliest  possible  convenience, 
and  let  you  know  that  the  spring  assortment  is 
just  arrived— not  positively  opened,  madam,, 
but  you  can  take  a  little  peep  at  the  beauti- 
ful things  juct  from  Paris,  if  you  please,  be- 
fore they  are  opened  to  every  body.  Mrs* 
William  Fitzhugh  was  very  anxious  to  have 
the  first  glimpse;  but  Mrs.  Vanderheusen 
considered  she  was  bound  in  honor  to  your 
as  you've  always  patronized  her;  so  it  is  to- 
be  a  profound  secret  until  to  morrow,  that 
she's  received  anything  by  the  last  packet, 
to  all  but  yoo,  madam." 

11 1  am  extremely  obliged  to  Mrs.  Vander- 
heusen for  the  attention,  and  you  may  tell 
her  I  will  drive  around  in  the  course  of  an 
hour." 
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"Thank  you,  ma'am.  Mrs.  Vanderheu 
pen  said  she  would  be  very  much  accommo- 
dated if  you  could  come  round  this  evening, 
for  she  doesn't  think  she  can  keep  the  secret 
much  Jonger.  Mrs.  Fitzhugh's  maid  has 
been  twice  to  our  shop  to-day  to  spy  out 
what  had  come  for  us,  and  though  we  tried 
to  keep  her  from  suspecting  anything,  I'm 
sure  she  had  a  glimpse  of  boxes  and  band- 
boxes once,  as  the  back  door  was  opened : 
that  will  bring  her  mistress  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  I'll  come  as  soon  as  possible.'1 

"  Yes  ma'am,  and  I'll  make  haste  back, 
and  help  to  arrange  the  spring  bonnets,  so 
that  you  can  decide  which  suits  your  style 
best :  for  of  course,  ma'am,  whatever  you 
choose  will  be  the  fashion." 

She  courtesied  and  withdrew,  and  Harry, 
who  had  never  let  go  his  mother's  hand,  look- 
ed up  in  her  face  and  said,  "  May  I  go,  too, 
mamma?" 

11  My  dear  boy,  you  must  stay  with  Jane ; 
mamma  is  only  going  for  a  little  while,  and 
she  can't  take  you  with  her.  See,"  she 
said,  as  she  saw  his  diildish  features  begin 
to  quiver  with  grief  and  disappointment, 
you  may  have  all  these  pretty  shells  to  play 
with,"  and  she  took  a  box  of  those  bright, 
diminutive  shells  which  had  been  got  for 
some  fah^r-work  that  was  then  the  fashion, 
and  poured  them  on  the  carpet  beside  him, 
hoping  to  divert  his  attention.  She  rang  the 
bell  for  her  own  maid,  intending  to  confide 
him  to  her  own  care  during  her  absence. 

"  No,  I  won't  stay  with  Jane,  and  I  won't 
play  with  shells,"  said  he,  scattering  them, 
in  his  paroxysms  of  anger,  to  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  room  ;  "  and  I  will  go  with 
you,  mamma;  you  shan't  leave  me." 

11  My  dear  Harry,  why  do  you  do  so  ?" 
said  she,  stooping  to  soothe  and  caress  him. 
"  How  can  mamma  take  you  with  her  to 
Mrs.  Vanderheusen's  ?" 

"  If  you'd  like  to  take  him,  madam,  I  can 
go,  and  keep  him  from  incommoding  you," 
said  Jane,  who  just  then  came  at  her  mis- 
tress's summons,  and  was  highly  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  seeing  Mrs.  Vanderheusen's 
stock  of  spring  goods.  "  Master  Harry's  al- 
ways well  enough  pleased  if  he  can  look  out 
in  the  street  and  see  the  horses  and  carria- 


ges. 


•'  Well,  I  suppose  he  had  better  go,  then. 


I  dare  say  he  would  scream  until  he  became 
quite  ill,  if  I  were  to  leave  him ;  and  poor 
little  fellow,  with  Fanny  away,  I  could  hardly 
feel  easy  about  him.  So  put  on  his  Spanish 
cap  and  plume,  and  he'll  be  mother's  dear, 
good-humoured  boy — won't  he  ?" 

She  kissed  the  tears  from  his  wet  cheeks, 
and  having  gained  his  point,  the  tempest  of 
Master  Harry's  grief  died  away  in  a  few 
convulsive  sobs. 

The  carriage  was  ordered,  and  Mrs.  Par- 
ker with  her  maid  and  child  was  driving  along 
one  of  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  which  led 
in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Vanderheusen's, 
when  she  saw  her  fashionable  rival,  Mrs. 
William  Fitzhugh,  emerge  from  a  shop  across 
the  street  and  pause  ere  she  entered  her  car- 
riage to  observe  the  course  she  was  pursuing. 
She  at  once  decided  that  she  would  mystify 
her  on  that  point,  and  stopped  on  some  tri- 
fling pretext  at  a  jeweller's  in  hopes  that 
while  she  was  looking  over  his  new  mosaics, 
Mrs.  Fitzhugh  would  disappear  from  the 
scene.  But  she  miscalculated  her  fair  ad- 
versary's powers  of  patient  investigation, 
and  soon  had  the  annoyance  of  seeing  her 
enter  the  very  shop  in  which  she  was  pass- 
ing the  time  to  avoid  her. 

With  a  graceful  salutation,  for  Mrs.  Par- 
ker was  too  high-bred  ever  to  seem  discon- 
certed, she  recommended  the  pretty  trifles, 
at  which  she  had  been  looking,  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
hugh's inspection,  and  knowing  that  com- 
mon courtesy  would  oblige  her  to  attend  to 
the  assiduous  shopman  for  a  few  minutes, 
8 he  took  that  opportunity  to  make  her  escape 
from  observation. 

The  first  rapid  impulse  was  to  direct  her 
coachman  to  return  slowly  home,  in  order 
that  if  Mrs.  Fitzhugh  should  have  had  any 
suspicion  of  her  real  destination,  it  might  be 
removed.  Her  next  was  to  turn  down  a 
narrow  street,  followed  by  her  maid  and 
child,  in  order  that  she  might,  by  a  circui- 
tous and  unusual  route,  reach  the  desired 
point.  To  those  who  may  think  it  strange 
that  she  should  have  given  herself  so  much 
trouble  to  effect  so  trivial  an  object,  we  can 
only  say,  that  the  pursuit  of  trifles  usually 
narrows  the  mind,  and  that  Mrs.  Parker's 
desire  to  see  Mrs.  Vanderheusen's  late  fash- 
ions was  increased  tenfold,  since  she  heard 
that  it  was  an  object  of  anxiety  also  to  Mrs. 
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Fitzhugh,  and  she  would  have  undergone  a ,  charms  of  a  lap-dog  and  a  handful  of  con- 
good  deal  of  fatigue  rather  than  have  been '  fectionary,  she  said  she  must  return  imme- 


disappointed  in  a  quiet  and  luxurious  con 
mltation  with  her  favorite  artiste  on  the  toi- 
lette of  the  season. 

She  threaded  her  way  along  the  unfamil- 
iar streets,  and  after  many  turns  and  wind 


diately. 

11  But  your  carriage,  madam  !  It  isn't  here, 
I  believe,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  who  had 
just  been  to  the  door  to  attend  a  customer. 

"Ah,  well!  we  can  send  for  it,   if  Mrs. 


ings,  and  many  delays  caused  by  her  little  Parker  would  like  it,"  suggested  the  accom- 
boy's  childish   wonder   and  curiosity,    she ,  modating  Mrs.  Vanderheusen.     "  My  boy  is 

unfortunately  out;  but,  girls,  one  of  you  can 
step  to  Mrs.  Parker's  and  leave  a  message." 
"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  one  or  two  voices, 
but  not  with  cheerful  alacrity,  for  it  was 
growing  late,  and  Mrs.  Parker's  residence 
was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city. 

Oh,  no— not  for  the  world !"  the  lady 
exclaimed.  '*  The  evening  is  pleasant,  and 
I  prefer  walking.  We  shall  probably  meet 
the  carriage." 

So  she  departed  ;  and  on  getting  into  the 
open  air,  found  it  looked  so  much  earlier 
than  it  had  done  in  the  curtained  room  she 
had  just  left,  that  she  did  not  regret  her  de- 
cision. 

She  walked  on,  however,  as  briskly  as  the 
caprices  of  her  little  boy  would  permit.  At 
one  moment  she  heard  the  maid  say  to  him 
in  imploring  accents,  "  Oh,  Master  Harry, 
will  you  please  to  come  along.  Yonder  are 
prettier  horses  than  these,  and  I'll  show  you 
a  pony  too."  But  if  this  inducement  pre- 
vailed, its  effect  ceased  when  he  turned  the 
next  corner,  and  saw  an  old  apple-woman 
behind  her  stall,  which  was  covered  with 
heaps  of  tempting  fruit — the  very  last  of  the 
winter's  store.  From  this  it  was  impossible 
to  move  him,  until  one  of  the  coveted  apples 
was  bought  and  placed  in  his  hands. 

Such  interruptions  to  their  progress  oc- 
curred so  often,  that  Mrs.  Parker  was  in  ab- 
solute despair,  and  inwardly  vowed  that  she 
would  never  take  Harry  with  her  in  the  street 
again,  until  he  had  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion. She  began  to  wish  that  she  had 
never  heard  of  Mrs.  Vanderheusen's  new 
millinery ;  then  to  fear  that  she  would  not 
meet  the  carriage ;  and  finally  to  remember 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  probability  of 
her  doing  so,  as  she  had  given  her  coachman 
no  intimation  of  where  she  was  going,  when 
she  changed  her  course  so  suddenly. 

She  saw  now  that  it  really  was  growing 
late.    Lamps  were  gleaming  out  here  aqd 


reached  the  shrine  of  Fashion,  where,  like 
the  goddesses  of  the  old  mythology,  she  ut- 
tered her  oracles  unseen,  and  spoke  through 
the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Vanderheusen  laws  which 
excited  a  mysterious  sway  over  the  minds  of 
the  community.  The  treasures  of  Parisian 
art,  those  che/tfeeuvres  of  taste  which  could 
emanate  from  Mademoiselle  Victorine  alone, 
vere  displayed  to  her  discriminating  eyes, 
io  the  most  tempting  light,  and  before  she 
left  the  shop  her  allowance  for  the  next  quar- 
ter had  been  transferred  to  Mrs.  Vanderheu- 
sen'? books ;  and  all  that  was  most  recherche , 
in  the  light  and  elegant  apartment  of  the 
fashionable  milliner,  was  laid  aside  for  Mrs. 
Parker. 

To  this  consummation  flattery,  as  well  as 
taste,  contributed-  "Ah!  isn't  that  ravish- 
ing !  Who  would  not  think  that  Mdlle.  Vic- 
torine had  Mrs.  Parker  in  her  view  when 
she  invented  that  charming  opera  hat.  I 
know  no  one  else  whose  style  is  adapted  for 
it:'J  or,  "Dear  madam,  it  is  cruel  of  you  to 
<ay  that  •  soupcon  de  vert '  shall  be  the  colour 
oi  the  season.  How  will  poor  Mrs.  Fitz- 
kegh,  with  her  brunette  complexion,  recon- 
cile herself  to  it  ?  But  it's  a  lovely,  delicate 
tiat,  and  suits  you  exactly." 

The  incense  of  flattery  was  pleasant  to 
Mrs,  Parker,  even  from  her  milliner ;  and 
seated  in  a  luxurious  fauteuil,  surrounded  by 
mirrors  and  admiring  attendants,  who  dis- 
played before  her  eyes  all  the  latest  and  most 
exquisite  inventions  of  the  toilette,  the  even- 
ing  slipped  away  unheeded.  When,  how- 
ev*r,  the  delicate  shades  of  silk  she  was  ex- 
amining ceased  to  be  distinguishable  in  the 
fading  light,  she  started  up  in  haste,  and 
calling  her  maid  from  the  next  room,  to  which 
*he  had  been  banished  with  Master  Harry, 
*ho  seemed  to  wish  to  investigate  the  na- 
ture of  French  flowers  so  closely  that  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  put  him  in  a  sort  of 
Worable  imprisonment  alleviated  by  the 
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there,  and  the  shops  and  dwellings  near  her 
looked  bo  strange  in  the  uncertain  light  that 
she  began  to  fear  they  had  lost  their  way, 
but  her  maid,  who  was  familiar  with  the  ge- 
ography of  the  city,  re-assured  her,  and  said 
they  had  but  one  square  to  go  before  they 
would  get  into  the  street  they  lived  in. 

"Well,  get  Harry  on  as  fast  as  you  can," 
said  Mrs.  Parker,  and,  quickening  her  own 
pace,  she  would  soon  have  been  in  the  broad 
and  well-lighted  street  of  palaces  which  con- 
tained her  own  residence,  if  she  had  not 
heard  the  appalling  cry  of  fire,  and  seen  a 
throng  of  persons  pressing  towards  her  from 
the  point  at  which  this  street  intersected  her 
own.  She  was  very  nervous,  and  it  was  with 
an  unde fin  able  feeling  of  dread  that  she  saw 
the  motley  crowd  approaching,  consisting,  as 
it  usually  does,  of  ragamuffin  boys,  brawny 
Irish  labourers,  and  suspicious  characters, 
hovering  like  hawks  about  the  outskirts  of 
the  body.  The  jingling  of  the  engines  and 
the  shouts  of  the  ragged  mob  confused  her, 
and  she  would  have  gone  back  for  refuge  in- 
to an  open  door  she  had  just  passed,  but  that 
a  horse  which  was  attached  to  some  sort  of 
vehicle  that  was  standing  before  it,  frighten- 
ed at  the  noise,  began  to  rear  and  plunge  vio- 
lently. She  shrank  as  close  to  the  wall  as 
possible,  and  hoped  to  avoid  all  immediate 
contact  with  the  strange  looking  men  who 
were  hurrying  along.  All  at  once  a  cry  rose 
from  the  moving  mass,  and  it  parted  in  all 
directions  like  a  heavy  sea  broken  against  the 
rocks.  She  looked  wildly  around,  and  saw 
the  frightened  animal  she  had  before  ob- 
served now  freed  from  his  harness,  and  leap- 
ing madly  to  and  fro  amidst  the  crowd,  some 
of  whom  were  trying  to  seize  him,  while  the 
greater  part  fled  in  all  directions  to  escape 
his  uplifted  hoofs.  She  saw  no  more ;  for 
terror  overcame  her,  and  she  sank  senseless 
on  the  pavement. 

When  she  came  to  herself,  she  was  lying 
on  a  sofa  in  a  strange  apartment.  Her  maid 
was  hanging  over  her,  with  a  face  of  such 
intense  agony  that  she  closed  her  eves  in- 
voluntarily as  soon  as  she  beheld  it.  A  kind, 
plain  woman  was  bathing  her  forehead  with 
camphor;  and  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Parker's  hur- 
ried question,  "Where  is  the  child ?"  she 
said  soothingly,  "  My  husband  will  bring  him 
in   presently."       "Oh,  where  is  Harry," 


screamed  the  frantic  mother,  with  all  her 
fears  awakened  by  the  reply  she  received  to 
her  question.  "He  was  crushed  in  that 
crowd.  I  know  he  was.  Oh,  let  me  see  my 
child,  living  or  dead.  Jane,  tell  me,  I  com- 
mand you,  what  has  become  of  my  child." 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am.  They  ran  over 
us  ;  and  when  I  got  up,  I  could' nt  find  him. 
That's  Heaven's  truth,  ma'am.  I  could  not 
help  it,"  sobbed  the  agonized  girl. 

One  shriek  followed  another,  on  hearing 
this,  until  Mrs.  Parker  fell  a  second  time  into 
a  state  of  insensibility.  Before  she  had  re- 
covered from  it,  her  husband,  who  had  been 
sent  for  directly  the  accident  happened,  ar- 
rived; and  shortly  afterward,  Mr.  Brown, 
the  worthy  man  into  whose  house  Mrs.  Par- 
ker had  been  carried  during  her  swoon,  came 
in  from  his  unsuccessful  search.  A  few 
words  explained  it  all  to  Mr.  Parker ;  and, 
asking  them  to  send  instantly  for  his  physi- 
cian, and  begging  Jane  to  watch  by  her  mis- 
tress until  he  came,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Brown  followed  him,  and  saw 
that  he  went  to  the  spot  where  the  animal 
had  broken  loose,  and  where  he  was  told  the 
confusion  had  been  greatest.  The  street  was 
now  well  lighted,  and  comparatively  empty. 
He  saw  that  Mr.  Parker  bent  down  to  the 
flag-stones,  and  narrowly  inspected  every  foot 
of  the  pavement,  and  suspecting  his  object 
he  offered  to  assist  him. 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  I  have  looked  hastily 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  street,  and  can 
see  no  trace  of  blood.  My  boy  cannot  have 
been  trampled,  but  we  will  look  again." 

The  search  was  soon  ended,  to  the  perfect 
conviction  of  both  the  gentlemen,  that  what- 
ever fate  had  befallen  the  boy,  he  had  not 
been  crushed  either  under  the  feet  of  the 
crowd  or  those  of  the  frightened  horse. 

"Perhaps  he  has  wandered  away,"  ex- 
claimed the  father,  "  and  we  may  yet  over- 
take him  before  any  injury  happens;"  and 
he  rushed  with  the  speed  of  lightning  along 
the  street,  calling  on  Harry's  name,  and  poor 
Mr.  Brown  panting  after  him  in  vain.  When, 
however,  Mr.  Parker  turned  to  explore  the 
opposite  direction,  Mr.  Brown  seized  him  by 
the  arm,  and  said,  "My  dear  sir:  you  do  no 
good  by  this.  I  will  tell  you  a  better  plan. 
I  will  go  to  the  police,  and  employ  trusty 
persons  to  search  every  ward  in  the  city,  and 
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let  us  know  the  result  by  midnight.  He 
can't  come  to  any  harm,  I  think.  In  the 
meantime  go  to  your  wife,  and  try  to  comfort 
her.  I  will  do  all  that  you  could  do  your- 
self for  his  recovery,  and  will  employ  the 
most  efficient  aid,  I  assure  you." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  grateful  fa- 
ther, "and  remember  I  am  rich.  Don't 
spare  money.  All  that  I  have,  I  would  give 
to  know  that  he  is  safe.'* 

"  Then  I  will  offer  liberal  rewards.  They'll 
procure  you  good  service." 

Mr.  Parker  followed  the  counsel  of  his  ju- 
dicious adviser,  and  sought  his  wife,  whose 
anxiety  he  tried  by  every  means  in  his  pow- 
er to  allay.  His  own  hopes  were  high,  and 
his  cheerful  tone  by  degrees  raised  her  spi- 
rits. After  an  hour  or  two  of  anxious  watch- 
ing and  starting  at  every  sound,  Mrs.  Par- 
ker, who  seemed  to  seek  relief  in  change  of 
place,  begged  her  husband  to  let  her  go 
home.  "  I  shall  feel  easier  there,"  she  said, 
"  for  if  Harry  can  find  the  way,  I  know  he 
*ill  try  to  get  home,  and  he  might  go  there 
to-night  and  not  get  in." 

This  idea  once  admitted  into  her  mind, 
threw  her  into  such  a  fever  of  anxiety  that 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  that  quickness  of  per- 
ception which  is  born  of  good  sense  and  a 
benevolent  heart,  no  longer  opposed  her  go- 
ing. Her  want  of  previous  acquaintance, 
and  consciousness  of  inferior  station,  pre- 
vented her  at  first  from  offering  farther  aid ; 
but  as  they  took  leave  of  her  with  words  ex- 
pressive of  their  grateful  sense  of  their  kind- 
ness, the  ice  of  conventional  reserve  thawed 
at  once,  and  taking  Mrs.  Parker's  hand  in  a 
sympathizing  manner  she  said,  "  God  bless 
you,  madam,  and  restore  your  child;  but  if 
I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  call  upon  me 
as  if  you  had  known  me  all  your  life." 

Before  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Parker  re- 
quired the  sympathy  and  aid  of  all  her 
friends.  The  hour  of  midnight  struck  a 
knell  into  her  heart ;  and  even  Mr.  Parker 
began  to  give  way  to  despondency,  when  it 
passed  without  his  having  received  any  fa- 
vourable intelligence.  Mr.  Brown  had  re- 
ported from  time  to  time  the  progress  of  the 
search.  His  first  act  had  been  to  establish  a 
cordon  of  steady  observant  men,  picked  out 
by  himself  for  the  purpose,  and  stimulated 
by  the  prospect  of  a  reward  which  should  be 
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doubled  if  they  were  successful,  and  station 
them  at  certain  points  equi-distant  from  the 
spot  where  the  accident  occurred,  yet  far 
enough  to  render  it  impossible  that  the  child 
should  have  got  beyond  their  range  of  obser- 
vation.  They  were  to  come  slowly  on,  ex- 
amining both  sides  of  the  street,  and  all  the 
nooks  and  alleys  where  he  might  possibly 
have  screened  himself  from  view,  until  they 
met  at  the  point  from  which  these  different 
ways  diverged. 

They  met  before  midnight  without  having 
seen  a  trace  of  the  child.  Then  Mr.  Parker 
suggested  that  he  might  have  been  seen  wan* 
dering  about,  and  might  have  been  taken  up 
by  some  carriage  or  omnibus  going  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  city.  There  was  plausibility 
in  this  idea,  and  Mr.  Brown  sent  expresses 
to  every  place  where  he  could  hope  to  have 
any  light  thrown  upon  the  child's  fate,  but 
morning  dawned,  and  all  was  rayless  gloom 
in  Mr.  Parker's  household.  The  most  judi- 
cious and  persevering  efforts  were  continued 
for  many  successive  days,  but  the  event  re- 
mained wrapt  in  the  deepest  mystery.  The 
suspense  which  tortured  the  minds  of  the 
parents  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described.  They  could  not  rest  in  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  dead,  for  nothing  had 
ever  transpired  to  warrant  the  conclusion. 
No  trace  of  blood,  no  fragment  of  his  gay 
childish  dress,  no  infant  form  upon  the  wa- 
ters, that  bear  away  so  much  crime  and  filth 
upon  their  bosom  when  they  sweep  by  a  great 
city,  was  ever  seen  to  give  a  colour  of  prob- 
ability to  the  idea  that  he  had  met  with  an 
accidental  death.  And  who  could  murder  a 
child  of  four  years  old  ?  That  was  impossi- 
ble. But  dark  tales  of  foreign  crime,  of 
butchering  young  children  for  the  sake  of  a 
paltry  sum  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  bo- 
dies to  the  surgeons,  rose  to  the  remembrance 
of  some  who  were  interested  in  Harry  Par- 
ker's fate.  The  suspicion  was  never  breath- 
ed to  his  parents,  but  some  fearful  thought  of 
the  kind  may  have  deepened  the  gloom  on 
his  father's  brow,  and  served  to  crush  his  be- 
reaved mother.  No  other  child  was  sent  by 
heaven  to  fill  the  void  in  her  heart,  and  for 
years  after  this  sad  event,  the  once  gay  and 
fashionable  Mrs.  Parker  seemed  bowed  to  the 
earth,  and  drank  the  bitter  waters  of  afflic- 
tion until  her  soul  was  filled  with  heaviness. 
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Her  husband  lost  with  the  darling  boy  who' 
had  brightened  his  home,  all  the  sunshine  of 
his  temper,  and  became  moody  and  irritable ; 
and  although  his  deep-rooted  affection  for  his  l 
wife  made  him  always  speak  soothingly  to 
her,  he  often  made  her  tremble  by  his  vio- 
lence towards  others. 

Sometimes,  particularly  after  all  hope 
of  recovering  or  learning  the  fate  of  her; 
child  had  passed  away,  Mrs.  Parker  felt  as  if 
she  should  be  glad  to  die.  Life,  that  had  so' 
lately  been  a  gay  pageant  in  which  all  the 
actors  were  arrayed  in  their  holiday  dresses 
for  her  special  amusement,  now  seemed  blank 
and  drear ;  and  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been 
born  and  had  lived  to  no  purpose.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  moods  of  mind  that  her  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Allen,  whose  visits  had  been 
more  frequent  in  the  day  of  sorrow  than  in 
that  of  prosperity,  renewed  a  subject  which 
she  had  often  touched  upon  of  late  to  Helen — 
that  of  submission  to  the  will  of  our  Hea- 
venly Father,  who  never  afflicts  us  but  in 
love.  She  had  used  the  same  gentle  argu- 
ments many  times  before,  but  this  evening 
Mrs.  Parker's  heart  was  softened,  and  the 
words  of  her  friend  sank  into  it.  The  Spirit 
of  God  gave  them  miraculous  power — for, 
after  a  long  and  interesting  conversation,  she 
went  to  her  closet,  and  poured  out  her  bur- 
dened soul  before  One- who  is  mighty  to  save, 
and  yet  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of  compas- 
sion for  human  weaknesses.  The  veil  was 
removed  from  her  eyes.  Dark  things  were 
made  plain,  and  she  admitted  the  justice  of 
the  means  which  had  been  used  to  lead  her 
from  the  pursuit  of  earthly  good  to  a  better 
portion— even  a  heavenly.  Taught  by  the 
Spirit,  she  saw  how  she  had  failed  to  perform 
her  parental  duties,  and,  blindly  indulgent  to 
her  darling  child,  had  suffered  the  seeds  of 
evil  habits  to  germinate  and  strengthen  with- 
out an  effort  to  eradicate  them,  or  supply 
their  place  by  religious  instruction.  Not 
one  prayer  had  she  ever  taught  his  infant 
lips — for  all  her  evenings  during  his  brief 
life  had  been  devoted  to  company ;  and  could 
she  be  surprised,  or  dare  to  rebel,  if  God  had 
snatched  the  little  bud  of  immortality  from 
hands  so  unfit  to  rear  it  for  heaven.  She 
pondered  these  things  long  and  deeply  in  her 
heart;  and  though  the  spring  of  happiness 
was  gone  never  to  return,  she  acquired  views 


of  her  responsibilities  towards  God  and  her 
fellow  creatures,  which  kept  her  from  re- 
maining longer  sunk  in  inaction.  She  read 
the  Scriptures  unceasingly ;  and  as  she  pur- 
sued the  interesting  study,  new  views  of 
truth  opened  to  her  mind,  and  she  discover- 
ed a  beautiful  proportion  in  all  the  Christian 
graces  which  had  never  struck  her  be  fore- 
Mrs.  Allen  now  found  no  difficulty  in  enga- 
ging her  in  good  works,  for  the  desire  of  her 
heart  seemed  to  be,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do." 

Her  time  and  the  influence  she  still  pos- 
sessed were  gladly  devoted  to  seeking  out 
objects  of  charity,  feeding  the  hungry,  cloth- 
ing the  naked,  and  whispering  hope  and  peace 
to  the  bleeding  heart.  With  her  pocket  Bi- 
ble for  a  companion,  she  often  visited  the 
mourner,  and  sat  for  hours  by  the  bed-side  of 
the  sick  and  suffering,  administering  conso- 
lation, or  receiving  impressive  lessons  when 
she  saw  those  whose  lot  was  so  much  more 
comfortless  than  her  own,  bowing  in  patient 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  cheered  by 
his  promises  in  the  midst  of  sickness  and 
poverty. 

Sickness  and  poverty !  In  these  two  words 
what  a  world  of  woe  is  comprehended.  Those 
who  only  know  sickness,  as  it  is  experienced 
when  watching  friends  stand  around  the  bed- 
side, and  follow  the  eye  of  the  sufferer  to  an- 
ticipate his  wishes,  when  the  couch  is  smooth- 
ed by  gentle  hands,  the  cooling  or  composing 
draught  held  to  the  fevered  lips,  the  restless 
nerves  soothed  by  the  pleasant  page  or  the 
murmured  tones  of  song,  and  the  light  soft- 
ened or  excluded  to  suit  the  weakened  vis- 
ion, are  little  aware  of  its  dreariness — its 
agony — when  it  enters  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor.  The  close  stifling  smells,  the  want  of 
cleanliness,  the  insufficient  or  unsuitable  co- 
vering, the  creaking  doors  and  glaring  lights, 
the  absence  of  skilful  nurses,  and  often  of 
medical  advice,  combine  with  the  coarse 
rough  voices  of  those  whom  want  huddles  to- 
gether, heard  sometimes  in  the  blasphemous 
imprecation,  sometimes  in  the  brutal  jest,  to 
form  a  scene  at  which  humanity  shudders. 

Many  such  scenes  were  witnessed  by  Mrs. 
Parker,  and  she  learnt  much  from  them.  She 
learnt  to  adapt  her  aid  to  the  different  char- 
acters and  conditions  of  the  poor,  and  she 
learnt  that  though  wealth  is  a  blessed  gift 
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when  it  is  used  to  relieve  the  wants  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  there  are  many  cases  where 
kindness  can  do  more  than  money.     The 
latter,  indeed,  she  found  to  be  of  no  value 
without  the  knowledge  and  tact  which  per- 
sonal observation  alone  gives,  and  she  often 
envied   the   power   which   her    benevolent 
friend,  Mrs.  Allen,  possessed  of  reaching  by 
a  few  simple  words  of  truth  and  kindness, 
the  heart  which  had  remained  like  a  flinty 
rock  under  ail  her  ofTers  of  pecuniary  aid.    It 
was  an  art  she  could  not  acquire;  but  it  be- 
came hers  unconsciously,  when  "  the   love 
of  God"   afterwards  constrained  her  to  be 
one  of  his  agents  in  works  of  mercy.     When 
she  first  accompanied  Mrs.  Allen,  it  was  ra- 
ther in  the  hope  of  propitiating  Him  to  re- 
move her  heavy  affliction  than  from  any  love 
she  felt  towards  her  fellow  creatures,  that  she 
sought  to  do  His  will ;  but  as  she  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  His  goodness  and  long-suffering, 
and  came  to  view  the  removal  of  her  child 
as  a  just  punishment  for  her  neglected  du- 
ties, she  felt  her  heart  expand  towards  all 
who  suffered,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the 
highest  privileges  of  her  station  in  society  to 
to  relieve  their  necessities.     When  this  feel- 
ing shone  in  her  eyes,  and  softened  her  ac- 
cents into  pity,  she  found  it  easy  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  poor.     There  was  one  class  for 
which  she  felt  a  painful  interest — that  of 
children.     When  she  saw  the  children  of  the 
poor  abandoned  by  their  vicious  parents,  or 
allowed  by  the  honest  and  industrious,  who 
were  employed  at  a  distance  from  them  du- 
ring all  the  long  hours  of  day-light,  to  grovel 
in  filth  or  learn  idle  and  wicked  habits  in  the 
street,  her  heart  ached,  and  at  first  she  turn- 
ed sadly  away.     Perhaps  her  own  boy,  her 
blue-eyed  Harry,  if  he  still  lived,   herded 
with  such  associates.     To  improving  the  con- 
dition of  poor  children  she  therefore  direct- 
ed her  first  efforts,  and  many  a  Sunday  school 
owes  its  origin  to  her  persevering  zeal  for 
their  religious  instruction ;  and  many  a  young 
lady  of  kind  and  christian  feelings,  who  only 
wanted  to  have  the  path  of  usefulness  point- 
ed out  to  her,  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Parker's 
earnest  words  and  diligent  example,  stole  an 
hour  every  day  from  the  pleasures  of  society 
and  devoted  it  to  teaching  little  ignorant  for- 
lorn beings  the  simple  truths  of  religion,  and 
the  elements  of  common  education — seed 


scattered  by  the  way-side,  which  were  des- 
tined, some  of  them  to  be  choked  by  thorns, 
others  to  bring  forth,  some  sixty,  some  an 
hundred  fold. 

We  will  now  exercise  our  art,  and  place 
before  you  another  picture. 

In  one  of  the  obscure  streets  near  the  Five 
Points,  where  vice  and  poverty  hung  their 
rags  about  every  form,  and  bloated  the  faces 
of  the  men  and  unsexed  the  women,  where 
the  very  children  had  a  look  of  precocious 
cunning,  and  the  stranger  whom  curiosity  or 
business  led  that  way,  hurried  along  as  if  he 
were  in  a  lair  of  wild  beasts,  and  feared  to 
breathe  freely  until  he  had  passed  the  bounds 
which  seemed  to  have  been  assigned  them — 
in  a  dark  cellar,  where  objects  were  scarcely 
visible  in  the  few  dingy  rays  of  light  that 
found  their  way  from  the  narrow  street,  there 
lay  a  man  dying.  His  hands  were  clenched 
convulsively;  his  breast  heaved,  and  large 
drops  of  sweat,  which  seemed  forced  out  by 
agony  either  of  mind  or  body,  stood  upon  his 
forehead.  Deep  groans  and  muttered  oaths 
occasionally  burst  from  him;  and  at  last 
starting  up  in  bed,  if  bed  that  could  be  called, 
where  a  few  tattered  garments  were  spread 
over  some  rough  boards  raised  upon  barrels, 
he  called  upon  his  wife.  A  miserable  object 
who  bore  that  relation  to  the  sick  man  looked 
up  on  hearing  his  harsh  tones.  She  had  been 
cowering  over  a  few  coals  trying  to  make  a 
little  fire  to  cook  their  morning's  meal.  Ap- 
parently it  was  more  from  the  habit  of  start- 
ing at  his  voice,  than  from  any  desire  to 
soothe  his  last  moments,  that  the  woman 
raised  her  head  so  quickly — for  seeing  his 
condition,  she  merely  said  in  a  querulous 
manner:  "What  do  you  want?"  and  resu- 
med her  occupation. 

"  Take  him  away — take  him  away,"  cried 
he  wildly,  "He's  in  my  light,  and  I  can't 
see  any  thing  but  his  blue  eyes.  He  is  be- 
tween me  and  the  air,  and  I  can't  breathe. 
Boy  you  needn't  look  so  at  me  I  I  didn't 
steal  you." 

His  wife  now  hastened  to  him ;  and  afraid 
no  doubt  that  his  words  would  be  heard  in 
the  street  and  lead  to  some  investigation,  she 
tried  to  quiet  him ;  first,  however,  pushing 
rudely  away  a  little  boy  of  five  or  six  years 
old  who  stood  near  the  foot  of  the  wretched 
bed  with  his  eyes  distended  with  terror  and 
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fixed  upon  the  prostrate  form  that  now  lay 
stretched  upon  it. 

The  child  fell  and  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  as 
he  struck  his  forehead  against  the  corner  of 
a  deal  box,  but  he  seemed  to  have  been  tu- 
tored to  suppress  his  feelings — for  hastily 
rising  he  crept  away  to  a  dark  corner  and 
wiped  away  the  tears  silently.  The  sick 
man  turned  fiercely  to  his  wife,  "What  did 
you  push  him  so  for?" 

"To  get  him  out  of  the  way — that's  what 
I  did  it  for;  and  it  sets  you  well  to  be  asking 
me  that,  as  many  times  as  I've  seed  you 
knock  him  down." 

"  And  if  I  did,  it  was  when  I  did'nt  know 
what  I  did;  when  drink  made  a  devil  of 
me." 

"  Well !  you  won't  drink  any  more,  Bill  ?" 

"No,"  said  he  with  a  terrible  oath,  "  but 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  you  hard-hearted 
woman,  I'll  come  back  and  torment  you,  if 
you  don't  use  that  child  better.  My  race  is 
run;  and  what  with  hard  work,  and  hard 
words  from  you,  and  the  love  of  drink  prey- 
ing on  me  like  a  serpent,  and  the  thought  of 
bringing  up  the  children  to  do  as  we've  done, 
I  don't  care  to  make  it  longer.  But  that  boy's 
like  a  weight  about  my  neck,  and  if  I  hadn't 
sworn  to  Mike—" 

"  You'd  tell  everything,  I  dare  say,  and 
get  our  necks  in  a  halter,"  said  his  wife  in  a 
mocking  tone.     "  It's  well  you  can't" — 

"  No,"  said  he,  falling  back  on  his  hard 
couch,  completely  exhausted  by  the  struggle 
of  his  mind,  and  the  colloquy  he  had  just 
maintained,  "  I  can't  now.  Oh,  if  I  could 
but  say  one  prayer;  but  it  is  too  late,"  and 
talking  incoherently  of  death  and  judgment, 
he  became  delirous  and  finally  sank  into  the 
ptupor  of  disease,  from  which  he  was  never 
aroused  until  he  entered  on  the  awful  scenes 
of  a  future  state,  there  to  be  judged  for  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body. 

The  night  before  the  poor  drunkard  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  the  cellar  was  deserted  by 
his  wife  and  children,  who  would  not  remain 
with  the  corpse,  and  gladly  accepted  the  offer 
of  a  night's  lodging  made  by  some  kind- 
hearted  neighbour.  After  they  had  got  out 
into  the  street,  the  squalid  mother,  carrying 
an  infant  at  her  breast,  and  three  or  four 
ragged  children  hanging  around  her,  turned 
and  asked  sharply — "  where's  Dick  ?" 


"  He  said  he'd  stay  with  father,"  said  one 
of  the  oldest  girls. 

"Let  him  then,"  muttered  the  woman, 
and  was  moving  on,  when  some  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  strike  her,  and  she  dived 
down  into  the  cellar  with  wrath  upon  her 
brow.  The  presence  of  the  dead,  however, 
awed  her ;  and  when  she  saw  the  child,  sit- 
ting by  the  rude  bed,  and  holding  the  hand 
that  had  so  often  struck  him,  while  his  tears 
fell  fast  upon  it,  she  was  somewhat  moved, 
and  her  voice  was  not  raised  in  anger  as  she 
said :  "  What  are  you  doing  there  child  in 
the  dark?" 

"Nothing,"  he  replied  as  well  as  he  could 
for  sobbing.  "Well,  come  along  then,  and 
get  something  to  eat ;  ain't  you  hungry  ?" 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  want  to  leave  Bill  by 
himself.  He  looks  so  still  and  pale.  He 
won't  beat  me  any  more  now,  and  I  love  him 
because  he  took  me  away  from  that  bad 
man." 

"  Child,  he's  dead,  come  along.  I  can't 
wait  here  any  longer,"  said  she  hurriedly  ; 
and  drawing  him  along  with  uo  gentle  grasp, 
she  again  emerged  from  the  comfortless  hab- 
itation, over  which  the  solemnity  of  death 
now  reigned. 

After  the  body  was  removed,  she  returned 
to  it,  and  found  it  not  more  difficult  to  sup- 
port her  children  there  by  her  own  unas- 
sisted earnings  than  it  had  been  when  her 
husband  was  alive.  He  had  never  pursued 
any  steady  or  industrious  calling,  but  had 
been  by  turns  pawn-broker,  hack-driver, 
keeper  of  a  grog-shop,  and  master  of  a  low 
gambling  house ;  and  in  all  his  vocations  had 
squandered  faster  than  he  gained.  In  his 
accustomed  haunts  there  are  always  to  be 
found  "lower  deeps"  of  degradation;  and 
from  the  gambler,  he  sank  into  the  bully  of 
the  gaming-house.  There  he  fell  among 
thieves,  and  being  soon  stripped  by  them 
of  his  few  remaining  scruples  of  conscience, 
he  joined  in  all  their  enterprises,  and  was 
so  deeply  implicated  with  them,  that  when 
they  added  still  darker  crimes  to  their  cat- 
alogue, he  was  obliged  to  keep  their  se- 
crets, though  innocent  of  participation  in 
some  of  their  deeds. 

The  night  of  the  disappearance  of  Mr. 
Parker's  only  son,  attracted  by  idleness  or 
the  hope  of  plunder,  he  was  in  the  crowd 
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tbat  took  fright  at  the  leaping  of  a  horse  which 
had  broken  out  of  harness.  His  eye  had 
just  been  caught  by  the  frightened  look  of  a 
beautiful  boy  about  four  years  old,  who  seem- 
ed to  have  got  separated  from  his  nurse,  when 
the  child  disappeared  from  his  sight.  He 
»w  a  rope  thrown ;  the  next  instant  the 
noose  was  around  the  boy's  neck,  and  he 
was  drawn  down  into  one  of  those  mysterious 
alleys  which  gape  along  the  streets.  No  one 
saw  it  but  himself.  It  was  the  work  of  an 
instant,  and  no  cry  from  the  little  victim 
betrayed  his  fate.  But  Bill  Sanders— the 
good-for-nothing  rowdy  and  pickpocket — fol- 
lowed the  impulses  of  a  better  nature,  and 
darted  down  to  save  him.  He  found  him  in 
the  bands  of  an  old  hardened  accomplice  in 
the  ways  of  wickedness,  who  dared  him  to 
betray  him.  He  acknowledged  to  Bill  that 
two  joung  doctors  of  his  acquaintance  had 
offered  twenty  dollars  for  the  body  of  a  child 
of  that  age,  "and  if  I  choose,"  said  he,  "  to 
take  this  one  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  get 
the  money,  who  shall  dare  to  come  between 
me  and  my  purpose  ?" 

u  I  will!"  said  Bill,  "and  I'll  save  the 
child  if  I  have  to  awing  for  it  to-morrow." 

"You'd  better  not  cross  me,"  said  his 
dark-browed  associate.  "  Remember,  you're 
in  my  power." 

"I  know  it!  I  know  you  can  tell  enough 
to  send  me  to  the  State  prison  for  life ;  but 
for  all  that,  Til  save  this  child.  If  he  had 
been  a  man,  I  wouldn't  have  interfered ;  but 
I  can't  see  a  helpless  innocent  butchered  like 
a  lamb." 

His  companion  saw  that  he  was  resolute ; 
ud  that  if  anything  befel  the  child  while  in 
his  keeping,  Bill  Sanders  would  not  hesitate 
to  proclaim  him  a  murderer.  So  he  yielded 
the  point,  and  promised  to  restore  him  to  his 
friends  the  next  day.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  done  so,  if  the  next  day  had  not  made 
tim  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  his  having 
the  only  child  of  Mr.  Parker  in  his  power. 
Now,  Mr.  Parker  he  hated  with  a  most  bitter 
hatred,  as  he  attributed  to  the  sagacity  and 
legal  knowledge  of  that  gentleman  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  events  in  his  own  life— his 
having  spent  five  years  in  the  State  prison. 
He  had  vowed  revenge  when  he  received  his 
sentence,  and  be  had  lived  to  find  the  oppor- 
tunity!   For  a  year  or  two,  he  kept  the  boy 


with  him  under  a  feigned  name,  and  carried 
him  about  from  one  of  his  dark  hiding  places 
to  another,  reconciling  himself  to  the  added 
trouble  and  expense  by  the  thought  of  the 
exquisite  pain  he  was  inflicting  on  the  man 
who  had  pursued  him  through  all  his  wind- 
ings and  subterfuges  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
blood-hound.  About  a  year  and  a  half  after 
this  period,  he  was  charged  with  another 
robbery ;  and  the  officers  of  justice  made  a 
hot  pursuit  after  him.  He  was  warned  in 
time ;  and  as  instant  flight  was  necessary,  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  leave  the  boy.  In  a 
hurried  interview  with  one  of  his  accompli- 
ces— the  same  Sanders  to  whose  interference 
Harry  owed  his  life — he  confided  him  to  his 
care  until  his  return,  binding  him  by  such  an 
oath  as  men  of  desperate  character  use  to 
ratify  their  compacts,  never  to  let  him  know 
;  his  real  name,  and  never  to  restore  him  to 
his  parents.  Bill  didn't  care  particularly 
about  doing  this ;  for  though  he  was  startled 
at  the  idea  of  shedding  blood,  his  conscience 
was  not  very  tender;  and  his  companion, 
Mike  Wallis,  had  moreover  the  power  of 
compelling  his  silence — so  he  took  the  child 
into  his  own  household,  to  starve  and  go 
ragged  like  the  rest ;  and  like  the  rest  to 
crouch  beneath  his  uplifted  arm,  when  he 
came  home  with  his  eyes  red,  his  step  un- 
steady, and  irritated  with  everything  that 
crossed  his  humour.  But  he  was  kind  when 
not  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  and  the 
child  whose  infancy  had  been  surrounded 
with  love,  felt  the  want  of  something  to  cling 
to;  and  finding  himself  less  repelled  by  San- 
ders' coarseness  than  by  Mike's  surly  dispo- 
sition and  hardened  nature,  he  approached 
him  familiarly  whenever  he  could,  and  es- 
tablished a  friendly  footing  with  him  which 
was  never  broken  except  on  the  occasions  we 
have  alluded  to.  His  wife  was  a  scolding, 
iron-hearted  woman ;  and  from  her  the  boy 
involuntarily  shrank ;  so  that  when  he  saw 
Sanders'  form  stiffened  in  death,  the  eye 
closed,  and  the  arm  immoveable,  he  sobbed 
in  childish  agony,  although  that  eye  had  often 
flashed  fire  upon  him,  and  that  arm  had  often 
made  him  tremble. 

The  following  year  made  very  little  change 
in  that  den  of  filth  and  poverty  which  gave 
him  shelter.  Mrs.  Sanders  contrived  to  earn 
a  miserable  subsistence  for  her  family ;  and 
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they  were  "dragged  up,"  as  Charles  Lamb 
says  the  children  of  the  very  poor  are, 
through  cold  and  hunger  and  ignorance  of  all 
but  sin,  and  urged  upon  their  way  with  many 
stripes. 

Whenever  the  meal  was  a  scanty  one, 
which  often  happened,  the  little  intruder  was 
the  one  to  suffer.  Whenever  any  contest 
arose  between  the  children,  he  was  cuffed 
and  threatened  with  being  turned  into  the 
street,  and  the  mother  like  a  tigress  flew  to 
defend  her  offspring.  At  first  the  boy  was 
was  overbearing  and  high-spirited,  but  hard 
usage  subdued  him ;  and  before  long  he  had 
the  look  of  one  to  whom  submission  is  a  fre- 
quent task.  One  day  he  had  been  sent  to  a 
shop  on  some  little  errand.  His  rich  curls 
had  been  cut  off  long  before ;  and  confine- 
ment and  scanty  food  had  banished  the  rosy 
colour  of  health  from  his  cheek.  There  was 
no  danger  of  his  being  recognised,  even  if  he 
had  encountered  his  mother's  eye.  As  he 
passed  along,  faint  and  hungry,  the  tempting 
show  of  fruit  in  a  stall  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  stood  gazing  on  it  with  eyes 
which  plainly  showed  the  longing  desire  he 
felt  to  taste  it.  A  touch  on  the  shoulder 
startled  him  from  his  reverie,  and  looking  up 
he  saw  a  bluff,  good  humoured  looking  sailor, 
who  had  been  watching  his  countenance  for 
some  time.  He  had  just  left  his  ship  with 
money  in  his  pocket  to  throw  away  upon  the 
first  object  that  struck  his  fancy ;  and  pulling 
out  a  few  small  coins,  he  filled  the  boy's 
hands  with  the  bright  golden  oranges  until 
he  could  hold  no  more.  A  grateful  look 
lighted  up  his  face ;  and  the  sailor  hurried 
on;  while  the  boy,  forgetful  of  his  errand, 
ran  home  to  show  his  treasures,  but  dropping 
them  as  he  descended  the  steps,  they  rolled 
in  every  direction.  A  general  rush  and 
snatching  ensued,  and  the  little  one  had  the 
severe  trial  of  seeing  the  delicious  fruit 
sucked  greedily  by  all  his  famished  compan- 
ions, while  not  an  orange  was  left  for  his  own 
share. 

"  Served  you  right,  you  little  thief.  I  dare 
say  you  stole  'era,"  said  the  wild,  fierce  look- 
ing mother  in  answer  to  his  cries  for  help. 
«»  How  came  a  little  vagabond  like  you  with 
his  hands  full  of  oranges?" 

"A  good  man  gave  'em  to  me,  because  I 
was  hungry,"  said  the  child. 


"  Don't  tell  me  that,  you  little,  good-for- 
nothing  plague.  I've  been  hungry  a  many 
time,  and  so  have  my  children,  and  no  body 
ever  gave  me  or  them  an  orange ;  and  never 
will ;  and  all  we'll  ever  get  will  be  chasings 
and  persecutions  for  harbouring  a  thief.  Take 
that  and  that,"  she  said,  following  up  one 
blow  with  another  in  her  fury,  "and  that's 
the  last  beating  you'll  get  for  some  time,"  s>he 
added,  as  she  sank  down  trembling  on  a  low 
stool,  "  bad  as  you  may  want  it — for  I'm 
sick,  and  you'll  all  have  to  get  along  as  you 
can." 

The  fever  was  in  her  veins,  and  in  a  few 
hours  she  was  stretched  in  pain  and  weak- 
ness upon  the  rough  boards  on  which  her 
husband  breathed  his  last,  without  hope  of 
succour  even  from  her  children,  who  took 
that  opportunity  to  escape  to  the  street,  and 
join  in  the  sports  of  their  idle  and  vicious 
companions. 

A  lady  and  gentleman,  who  had  been  in- 
duced by  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
wretched  outcasts  who  inhabited  this  part  of 
the  city,  to  enter  its  revolting  precinct?, 
passed  by  in  the  course  of  the  evening  ;  and 
heard  the  low  moans  of  the  sufferer.  They 
paused  irresolute  for  a  few  moments  before 
they  could  decide  to  brave  the  dangers  which 
might  attend  a  descent  into  that  abode  of 
misery.  But  pity  was  stronger  than  fear ; 
and  regardless  of  the  close  smells,  the  bro- 
ken steps,  and  the  probability  that  they  were 
entering  some  den  of  crime,  where  hotrid 
faces  might  peer  out  of  the  darkness,  they 
went  down  into  the  gloomy  apartment ;  and 
when  their  eyes  got  accustomed  to  the  ob- 
scurity, saw  a  woman  racked  with  pain,  and 
prostrated  with  one  of  those  low  lingering 
fevers  that  attack  the  very  poor;  produced 
doubtless  by  want  of  proper  food,  clothing 
and  fresh  air.  She  was  in  no  situation  to 
make  her  wants  known ;  but  they  saw  she 
was  ill,  and  destitute  of  every  comfort.  They 
gave  her  water  to  relieve  her  burning  thirst; 
and  as  they  pursued  their  way  home,  enga- 
ged a  nurse  and  a  physician  to  go  to  her  im- 
mediately. For  many  days  they  visited  her ; 
and  when  she  was  capable  of  understanding 
them,  they  explained  to  her  a  plan  they  had 
formed  for  establishing  a  Sunday  school  in 
that  populous  street,  and  diffusing  the  bles- 
sings  of  a  religious  education   in  regions 
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vhere  darkness  like  that  of  the  shadow  of 
death  had  hitherto  brooded.  Her  heart  had 
been  softened  by  their  kindness,  and  she 
consented  that  her  own  children  should  at- 
tend it.  From  that  time,  a  new  era  began 
for  them ;  and  the  humanizing  influences  of 
the  Gospel  found  their  way  into  many  a  tot- 
tering attic  and  dim  cellar,  where  hungry  fa- 
ces and  ragged  forms  had  until  now  herded 
together,  bound  in  a  compact  offensive  and 
defensive  against  society  and  laws. 

The  little  half-clothed,  half-fed  boy  who 
had  been  thrown  upon  Mrs.  Sanders'  tender 
mercies,  and  who  had  been  already  viewed 
W  her  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  an  intruder 
upon  the  rights  of  her  own  children,  was 
among  the  first  to  improve  under  the  instruc- 
tions he  received  at  the  Sunday  school. 
His  quick  mind  caught  intuitively  the  mean- 
ing of  his  teacher,  and  the  facility  with  which 
he  committed  to  memory  the  Scripture  verses 
and  hymns  which  were  allotted  to  him,  won 
her  attention.  She  took  uncommon  pains  with 
him,  and  his  humble,  subdued  manner  and 
affectionate  disposition,  interested  her  by  de- 
grees so  much,  that  she  determined,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  raise  him  from  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  born. 
He  had  been  taught  to  call  Mrs.  Sanders 
mammy' to  pre  vent  suspicion,  and  the  lady 
*ho  was  the  means  of  first  drawing  him  from 
tiat  abyss  of  degradation,  had  no  reason  to 
appose  that  he  was  not  the  child  of  the  poor 
woman  to  whom  she  had  administered  such 
timely  aid.  His  rare  beauty,  however,  which 
did  not  strike  her  until  his  face  had  been  pu- 
rified by  repeated  washings,  and  her  words 
cf  kindness  and  encouragement  had  lighted 
11  up  with  animation,  often  afterwards  exci- 
ted her  wonder,  and,  it  may  be,  strengthened 
ta  resolution  to  befriend  him.  On  the  boy, 
*ho*e  spirit  had  been  nearly  broken  by  un- 
K-iine&s,  her  course  produced  a  transform- 
1JU  effect.  His  eyes  sparkled  with  joy  when 
^:«  approached,  and  nestling  as  close  to  her 
a*  he  dared  to  do,  he  looked  up  into  her  se- 
rene countenance,  as  if  she  had  been  one  of 
the  angels  he  had  sometimes  dreamt  about, 
*>r  *een  long  ago,  before  he  came  to  this 
wretched  place.  Once  as  she  turned  away, 
tft'T  visiting  the  cellar,  where  she  had  been 
to  persuade  Mrs.  Sanders  to  get  work  from 


the  ladies'  Depository,  where  she  could 
be  always  sure  of  receiving  adequate  com- 
pensation, he  kissed  the  hem  of  her  dress  in 
so  rapturous  a  manner,  that  she  looked  round 
to  see  the  cause  of  her  detention,  and  seeing 
himself  observed,  he  crept  abashed  into  a 
corner.  These  little  traits  increased  her 
wish  to  serve  him  so  much,  that  she  deter- 
mined to  propose  to  take  him  into  her  ser- 
vice. To  her  surprise,  when  she  made  this 
offer  to  Mrs.  Sanders,  who,  she  thought, 
would  gladly  relieve  herself  of  the  burden 
of  the  support  of  one  of  her  children,  if  she 
could  know  that  he  were  placed  in  good 
hands,  the  woman  refused  decidedly,  and 
with  evident  displeasure  in  her  voice.  She 
made  several  subsequent  attempts  to  reason 
with  her  on  the  subject,  representing  to  her 
the  increasing  difficulties  of  maintaining  a 
large  family  with  her  feeble  health,  and  at 
the  existing  low  rate  of  wages — but  always 
with  the  same  want  of  success.  She  then 
thought  of  another  plan  for  his  benefit,  and 
resolved  to  devote  a  few  hours  of  three  days 
in  every  week  to  teaching  those  children,, 
who,  at  the  Sunday  school,  showed  extraor- 
dinary talents,  or  an  uncommon  desire  to  im- 
prove. The  instruction  there  was  necessa- 
rily of  a  religious  character,  and  although 
she  believed  that  to  be  the  only,  kind  which 
is  usually  desirable  for  the  children  of  the 
very  poor,  yet  when  they  displayed  an  ac- 
tivity of  mind,  which  would  not  rest  content 
without  further  attainments,  she  wished  to 
provide  them  with  wholesome  food,  instead 
of  the  dangerous  nutriment  which  every 
corner  supplies  in  our  days  of  cheap  litera- 
ture. Mrs.  Sanders  did  not  wish  to  offend 
one  who  had  it  in  her  power  to  do  her  so 
many  favours ;  so  she  agreed  that  the  boy 
might  attend  the  school,  as  the  lady  had 
taken  such  a  fancy  to  him.  A  small  room 
was  rented  just  where  the  street  Mrs.  San- 
ders lived  in  opened  into  one  of  a  more  res- 
pectable character,  and  there,  day  after  day, 
Mrs.  Delamere,  the  lady  to  whose  exertions 
the  changes  we  have  spoken  of  were  chiefly 
owing,  quitting  the  elegancies  of  home  and 
the  refined  circle  where  her  charms  of  con- 
versation were  appreciated,  strove  to  ele- 
vate, to  develope,  and  to  direct  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  useful  knowledge,  young  minds 
which,  but  for  her  active  benevolence,  would 
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have  been  buried  in  ignorance,  or  making 
rapid  progress  in  the  way  of  sin. 

Nothing  had  occurred  for  some  months  to 
prevent  her  meeting  her  little  pupils  regu- 
larly, when  one  day  as  she  was  getting  out 
of  the  carriage  at  her  own  door,  her  foot 
slipped  and  she  sprained  her  ancle.  The  in- 
jury was  slight,  and  nothing  was  necessary 
but  rest  for  the  weakened  limb;  but  it  was 
on  the  evening  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  devoting  to  her  poor  scholars,  and  she 
could  not  bear  to  disappoint  them.  She  knew 
the  importance  of  punctuality  in  all  such  en- 
terprises, and  she  might  perhaps  be  kept 
away  from  them  by  this  accident  for  a  week. 
She  began  to  turn  over  in  her  mind  all  the 
friends  upon  whose  assistance  she  conld  rely 
in  this  emergency ;  and  after  concluding  that 
one  engagement  or  other  would  prevent  most 
of  them  from  supplying  her  place,  she  thought 
of  Mrs.  Parker,  with  whom  a  similarity  of 
tastes  had  recently  made  her  acquainted. 
She  called  for  writing  materials  and  des- 
patched a  hasty  note  to  her  friend  explaining 
the  circumstances,  and  requesting  as  a  par- 
ticular favor  that  she  would  go  in  her  stead, 
until  she  was  able  to  resume  the  duty. 

Mrs.  Parker  answered  it  in  person,  and  re- 
ceived Mrs.  Del  am  ere' s  instructions  before 
going  to  the  little  school-room.  When  she 
entered  it  all  her  little  pupils  were  assem- 
bled, and  she  heard  a  joyful  voice  exclaim, 
"  She's  come !  She's  come !"  A  little  boy 
of  eight  years  old  bounded  from  the  group 
and  approached  her ;  but  when  she  threw 
aside  the  veil  which  had  concealed  her  fea- 
tures, he  shrank  back  quickly  and  hung  down 
his  head.  Mrs.  Parker  could  see  nothing 
else  in  the  room  ;  her  eyes  fastened  on  that 
child's  face,  and  her  heart  beat  so  violently, 
that  she  pressed  her  hand  to  it  to  still  the 
tumult.  The  same  dark  blue  eyes,  spark- 
ling in  liquid  light — the  same  indescribable 
expression  of  countenance  which  always  an- 
imated her  Harry's  face,  when  it  rose  upon 
her  memory,  were  before  her.  She  feared 
to  speak  lest  it  should  vanish  like  all  the 
other  dreams  that  had  visited  her  since  she 
lost  him.  She  sank  on  a  chair,  gasping  for 
breath,  and  looking  so  ill  that  he  came  near 
her  and  said  softly, 

11  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you,'  madam  ? 


Mrs.  Delamere  says  none  of  us  are  too  small 
to  help  people  that  are  in  need." 

She  seized  his  hand  and  looked  earnestly 
into  his  face,  as  if  that  one  glance  would  re- 
veal all  she  wanted  to  know.  At  first  the 
boy  was  frightened,  but  by  degrees  he  ven- 
tured to  raise  his  eyes  to  hers,  and  some 
mysterious  sympathy  united  them.  Both 
looked  as  if  they  were  trying  to  reconcile 
some  dimly  remembered  image,  with  what 
seemed  different,  yet  the  same.  At  last, 
with  a  convulsive  effort,  Mrs.  Parker  said, 

"  What  is  your  name,  mj-  child  ?" 

"  They  call  me  Dick,  ma'am." 

"  Who  call  you  so?"  she  asked,  wildly. 

"The  people  I've  been  living  with, 
ma'am."  He  sank  his  voice  into  a  low  whis- 
per, as  he  continued  :  "  they  said  they'd  kill 
me  if  I  didn't  say  I  belonged  to  them,  ma'am. 
But  he's  dead  now,  and  mammy  don't  beat 
me  half  as  much  since  Mrs.  Delamere  went 
there,  and  I  ain't  afraid  now." 

"  Did  you  ever  have  any  name  but 
inquired  Mrs.  Parker,  her  hopes  inj 
every  moment. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"What  was  it?" 

He  looked  perplexed,  as  if  trying  to  recall 
some  indistinct  recollection. 

"  Harry !" 

"Yes,  Harry;  that  was  it:  and  the  lady 
I  dream  about  so  often  used  to  call  me  so— 
and  you  are  just  like  her !"  he  exclaimed, 
rushing  into  her  arms. 

A  short,  quick  cry  of  surprise  and  joy 
burst  from  Mrs.  Parker's  full  heart,  and 
alarmed  a  trusty  attendant  who  waited  at 
the  door. 

He  entered  hastily  to  discover  its  cause, 
and  she  turned  to  him  and  entreated  that  he 
would  go  instantly  for  Mr.  Parker.  The 
man  supposing  she  was  very  ill,  ran  for  his 
master,  who  came  as  soon  as  he  was  sum- 
moned. 

Great  was  his  astonishment,  to  find  bis 
wife  in  a  state  of  almost  frantic  excitement, 
weeping  and  laughing  by  turns ;  at  one  mo* 
ment  holding  a  little  coarsely  dressed  boy, 
of  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  off  at  arm'f 
length,  and  scrutinizing  every  feature ;  the 
next,  clasping  him  to  her  breast  with  the 
fondest  expressions  of  endearment. 

The  moment  she  saw  him  she  flew  into  hi* 
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supporting  arms  and  exclaimed,  "  Our  child ! 
our  long  lost  child !  God  has  sent  him  back 
tous!n 

He  caught  up  the  boy :  he  carried  him  to 
the  strong  light  of  the  street  door — and  one 
earnest  gaze  convinced  him  that  he  was  in- 
deed his  son — his  Harry.  His  lawyer-like 
habits  of  weighing  doubts  and  probabilities, 
recurred  to  him  after  the  first  gush  of  joy ; 
but  then  those  deep,  affectionate  eyes  were 
witnesses  that  outweighed  them  all.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  however,  he 
saw  Mrs.  Sanders — threatened  her  with  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  law,  if  she  did  not  con- 
fess all  she  knew  of  the  boy's  story,  and 
learnt  that  the  person  who  had  confided  him 
to  her  husband's  care  had  lately  been  arrest* 
ed,  and  was  then  in  the  city  prison  awaiting 
his  trial.  Through  the  intervention  of  a  po- 
lice officer,  whom  he  bribed  to  serve  him, 
and  who  went  to  see  the  prisoner  on  the 
ground  of  old  acquaintance,  he  ascertained 
all  he  wanted  to  know — that  the  boy  left  in 
Bill  Sanders'  keeping  was  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman—one  lie  owed  a  grudge  against  of 
long  standing.  There  remained  no  longer  a 
reasonable  doubt  on  the  minds  of  any  who 
knew  the  circumstances,  that  this  was  Mr. 
Parker's  long  lost  son;  .and  before  night  joy 
and  gladness  were  restored  to  the  dwelling 
which  had  been  desolate  for  years* 

Deep  and  fervent  was  the  outpouring  of 
their  gratitude  ere  they  sought  repose,  and 
often  did  they  dwell,  in  after  years,  on  the 
" goodness  and  mercy"  that  had  followed 
them,  and  not  only  given  them  back  their 
child  when  all  hope  was  gone,  but  opened 
their  eyes  to  a  sense  of  their  neglected  du- 
ties, and  filled  their  hearts  with  a  desire  to 
perform  them.  They  never  forgot  that  it 
was  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  acting 
through  one  of  the  most  benevolent  enter- 
prizes  of  the  day,  that  they  owed  more  than 
the  life  of  their  child ; — his  having  come  out 
of  the  haunts  of  infamy  pure  and  undefiled, 
improved  in  moral  character,  and  better  in- 
structed in  religious  truth,  than  if  he  had  re- 
mained in  the  luxury  and  indulgence  of  his 
infant  home. 

Theirs  was  not  a  barren  gratitude :  and 
many  a  child  of  poverty  has  had  reason  to 
bless  " the  only  son"  when  benevolence  has 
received  a  new  impulse  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  story. 

Vot.  XX-  14 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  SONG. 

BY    MISS    JULIA     PLEASANTS. 

Ob !  my  heart  is  as  free  as  the  fetterless  sea, 
Where  the  blue  billows  joyously  roll; 

Though  a  monurch  once  brought  his  proud  shackles  and 
thought 
That  their  iron  would  enter  its  soul. 

And  the  fetters  of  grief,  like  the  chains  of  that  chief. 
Hound  my  spirit  have  ofteu  been  thrown ; 

But  I  bounded  away,  like  a  child  to  its  play. 
With  a  gay  and  &  musical  tone. 

For  my  soul  hss  a  gift,  like  those  billows  that  lift 
Their  melodious  impromptus  on  high; 

'Tib  the  spirit  of  son?,  ever  floating  along 
From  its  lo-like  wave  to  the  sky. 

And  though  sad  for  a  time,  yet  I  burst  into  rhyme, 

And  my  spirit  grows  happy  again  ; 
If  I  see  the  bright  stars,  in  their  silver- wheeled  cars. 

And  the  moon  in  the  midst  of  her  train. 

Yea,  I  sorrow  awhile,  but  there  will  come  a  smile 
And  contend  for  the  moment's  control ; 

For  the  genius  of  mirth  sang  a  glee  nt  my  birth, 
Which  determined  the  flow  of  my  soul. 

You  might  fancy  as  well,  that  the  tempest  could  quell. 
Or  the  darkness  could  silence  the  sea, 

As  suppose  that  the  stroke  of  misfortune  would  yoke. 
Or  that  sorrow  would  subjugate  me. 

For  the  lightning  may  flash,  and  the  thunder  may  crash, 

Till  the  ocean  be  torn  from  its  cave ; 
But  the  morning  will  come,  and  the  ttramfer  be  dumb, 

While  the  sunlight  is  wreathing  the  wave. 

So  my  sufferings  upleap  from  my  bosom's  dark  deep, 

As  the  tall  ocean  genii  uprise. 
But  they  scour  away  when  the  god  of  the  day 

Ripples  up  the  blue  billowy  skies. 

Though  the  briny  convex  has  lieen  covered  with  wracks, 
And  though  barque  after  barque  glided  down, 

It  rolls  on  in  a  dream  of  the  bow  and  the  beam — 
With  the  pearl-colored  moon  in  its  crown. 

So  the  hopes  of  my  heart  only  came  to  depart, 

But  1  dream  and  I  carol  away  ; 
Like  that  sad-colored  bird,  in  the  summer  time  heard, 

With  the  charm  of  her  cbungeabfo  lay. 

And  misfortunes  down  roll  from  th«  sheen  of  my  soul, 
Like  the  dew  trow  that  birdie's  brown  wing  ; 

For  my  visions  are  bright,  and  my  spirit  is  light, 
And  I  love  to  be  merry  and  sing. 

And  my  Maker  I  thank,  for  this  world  were  a  blank, 

If  I  had  not  the  spirit  of  song-— 
If  I  had  not  a  shell,  which  could  bind  with  a  spell, 

The  wild  hurricane's  pitiless  throng — 

Which  could  soften  the  scourge  of  the  storms  that  emerge 

From  their  dark  mountain  cavern  afar; 
And  go  not  to  their  rest,  till  they  win  from  my  breast 
The  sweet  light  of  some  beautiful  star. 
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Thus  my  treasures  are  fast  shining  but  in  the  Past, 

Till  I  find  myself  almost  alone, 
And  the  last  earthly  bliss  that  is  left  me  is  this, 

That  I  draw  from  that  shell's  tender  tone. 

For  my  spirit's  wild  flood,  in  its  deep  solitude, 

Gushes  up  in  a  musical  strain, 
Like  a  clear  water-shaft,  which  the  wild  zephyrs  waft 

Far  across  the  blue  wave  of  the  main. 

And  my  heart  It  is  free,  as  that  bright  little  sea 

Where  the  foot  of  Divinity  trod, 
When  the  tempest  was  gone  it  rolled  dreamingly  on, 
And  its  trust  was  the  goodness  of  God. 
MuuttvilU,  Ala. 


EN  ROUTE : 


OR, 


Notes  of  the  Overland  Journey  to  the  East.* 

Near  the  city,  in  a  small  square  court 
formed  by  surrounding  low  and  mean  build- 
ings, is  the  spectacle  shown  to  passing  trav- 
ellers as  the  slave  market.  It  proved  to  be 
a  most  unpleasant  object  of  curiosity,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  male  and  female  Nu- 
bians, a  single  cloth  around  the  loins,  or  loose 
robe  alone  covering  their  nakedness,  and 
their  uncleanly  bodies  and  matted,  glutinous 
hair  emiting  anything  but  an  agreeable  odour. 
They  immediately  clustered  around  us  peti- 
tioning for  buckshish,  and  as  contiguity  with 
their  persons  seemed  most  undesirable,  we 
beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  the  indolent 
Egyptian  who  presided  over  this  market  of 
flesh,  to  smoke  his  pipe  without  further  mo- 
lestation. 

In  that  very  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's,  the  "Nile  Boat,"  are  some  interesting 
incidents  connected  with  the  slave  trade  in 
EgyP^  and  with  this  reference  I  should  not 
further  interpolate  were  it  not  that  in  peru- 
sing his  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  Ameri- 
can reader  is  struck  with  the  manifest  injus- 
tice in  which  a  similitude  is  asserted  between 
the  American  and  Egyptian  systems  of 
slavery.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordi- 
nary and  highly  dramatic  account  of  a  slave 
sale  given  by^a  ■■  correspondent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Herald,"  and  which  is  transferred  to 
the  pages  of  the  "  Nile  Boat/1  I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Bartiett  in  admitting  that  slavery 

•  Continued  from  page  45.  * 


in  America  is  on  a  level  with,  or  at  all  approx- 
imating to  slavery  in  Egypt,  and  the  only 
reply  which  can  be  made  to  his  question, 
"By  what  extraordinary  chance  is  it,  that 
unlike  in  every  thing  else,  these  two  coun- 
tries should  resemble  each  other  only  in  one 
damning  particular?"  is,  that  there  is  no  re- 
semblance. To  give  full  force  to  this  denial, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  particularise  and 
dwell  upon  the  details  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  which  would  be  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  this  rambling  sketch,  and  I 
can  therefore  only  briefly  observe  that  where- 
as, in  the  land  we  are  describing,  slavery  is 
marked  by  everything  loathsome  and  revolt- 
ing, where  obscurity  of  mind  and  filthiness 
of  body  distinguish  the  slave ;  and  indiffer- 
ence or  cruelty,  the  master; — in  our  own 
land,  education,  moral  and  mental,  and  mu- 
tual affection  between  the  owners  and  the 
owned;  industry  and  cleanliness  are  the  pre- 
vailing characteristics.  Instances  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  true,  are  met  with,  and  when  met 
with  are  seized  upon  and  paraded  before  the 
world  as  samples  of  the  whole  American 
system.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  evil  of  slavery  un- 
der any  form  and  in  any  land,  it  is  not  for 
the  hands  of  rash  enthusiasts  to  eradicate  it 
by  a  sudden  and  a  greater  evil.  Time,  and 
care  and  prudence  are  the  slave's  best  friends, 
and  he  who  would  with  one  stroke  cut  out 
this  cancer  from  the  midst  of  the  body  poli- 
tic, is  his  worst  enemy.  English  writers 
should  remember  that  their  nation,  which 
prides  itself  upon  the  permanency  of  its  in- 
stitutions, first  planted  that  of  slavery  on  the 
American  soil,  where  it  took  root  and  flour- 
ished with  English  pertinacity. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the 
Pasha,  which  stands,  as  before  remarked, 
facing  the  harbour  at  the  extreme  northern 
portion  of  the  present  city,  and  forming,  by 
the  whiteness  of  its  walls  and  magnificence 
of  its  interior,  an  extraordinary  contrast  to 

*  It  is  but  a  Tew  months  since  that  a  number  of  adver- 
tisement* for  runaway  slaves  was  ingeniously  collected 
from  various  Southern  newspapers  and  strung  together 
in  the  columns  of  a  London  newspoper,  with  prefatory  re- 
marks upon  the  horrible  and  universal  barbarity  of  the 
American  nation,  to  which  they  bore  evidence.  From 
that  paper  the  article  was  industriously  circulated  far 
and  wide,  and  when  last  seen  by  the  writer  was  staring 
in  huge  capitals  from  the  columns  of  an  English  paper 
published  in  China. 
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the  filth  and  poverty  which  lie  within  a  short 
distance.  Retracing  our  steps  through  the 
Frank  quarter,  the  town,  and  the  bazaars, 
oar  donkeys  galloped  furiously  up  the  ascend- 
ing road  and  soon  brought  us  to  the  outer 
gateway  of  the  Royal  Residence.  From 
thence  a  court  yard,  on  each  side  of  which 
flowers  and  shrubbery  were  grouped  in  taste- 
ful profusion,  conducted  to  the  main  entrance. 
This  court  yard,  and  the  one  that  surrounds 
the  other  wing  of  the  palace,  are  paved  with 
small  black  and  white  pebbles,  in  which 
fanciful  figures  in  Mosaic  are  ingeniously 
wrought.  A  spacious  hall  and  broad  flight 
of  stone  steps  led  to  the  suit  of  apartments 
occupied  by  the  Pasha  when  he  visits  Alex- 
andria. Here  our  dragoman  and  the  servants 
of  the  establishment  removed  their  sandals 
ud  conducted  us-  bare-footed  through  the 
various  rooms.  These  are  mostly  adorned 
with  objects  of  French  skill  and  taste,  and 
were  therefore  less  interesting  to  us  as  being 
foreign  to  the  land  we  were  visiting ;  they 
possessed,  indeed,  all  the  improvements  and 
conveniences  of  a  modern  Parisian  residence. 
A  circular  saloon,  the  floor  of  which  is  nicely 
inlaid  with  ebony  and  ivory,  and  draperied 
with  costly  silk  and  gold  brocade,  is  exceed- 
ingly handsome.  The  view  from  the  mar- 
bled veranda  which  overlooks  the  entire 
harbour  with  its  fleet  of  war-vessels,  is  cu- 
rious and  interesting.  Near  to  the  palace  is 
the  harem  and  arsenal,  and  these  three 
constitute  the  only  extensive  modern  build- 
ings of  the  place.  The  passage  back  through 
the  bazaars  affords  an  admirable  glimpse  into 
the  eastern  life  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
the  throng  of  laden  camels,  diminutive  don- 
keys and  bustling  tradesmen  presents  a  scene 
varied  and  amusing.  These  bazaars,  or  box- 
like shops,  between  which  run  narrow  and 
torturous  windings,  are  protected  from  the 
the  sun  by  broad  mats  stretched  across  the 
top  from  roof  to  roof,  and  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  the  exterior  beat  and  glare  is 
most  refreshing.  The  shops  have  no  win- 
dows or  doors ;  the  interiors,  which  are  small 
and  crowded  with  every  article  of  merchan- 
dise, high  heaped  upon  the  floors  for  sale, 
being  fully  exposed  to  the  passer  by.  In 
each  sits  the  proprietor,  Turk,  Arab,  or  Jew, 
as  may  be  the  case,  carelessly  indifferent  to 
what  is  going  on  around  him,  and  only  re- 


moving his  long  chibook  from  his  mouth  and 
condescending  to  effect  a  bargain  when  he 
sees  a  customer  really  desirous  of  making  a 
purchase. 

Issuing  from  this  cool  retreat,  we  were 
once  more  in  the  Grand  Square,  and  mingling 
with  the  motley  crowd.  Here  huge  drome- 
daries stalked  with  sullen  grandeur  by  the 
side  of  their  turban  ed  Arab  drivers.  Many 
of  these  patient  and  useful  creatures  had 
hanging  over  their  backs  immense  bundles 
of  faggots,  others  served  as  water  carriers, 
having  the  entire  skin  of  the  goat,  which 
being  sewed  together  with  the  hair  unre- 
moved  resembled  the  animal  itself,  filled 
with  water  and  slung  over  their  sides.  Oc- 
casionally swept  by,  or  rattled  up  to  the  door 
of  the  hotels,  the  liveried  turn  out  of  a  for- 
eign Ambassador,  before  which  ran  at  full 
speed  the  nearly  naked  Nubian  outrunner, 
cracking  continually  his  corbash  bull's  hide 
and  clearing  the  road  for  the  equipage  which 
followed. 

How  curious  the  kaleidoscope  of  an  East- 
ern city,  where  so  many  complexions,  castes 
and  costumes  make  up  the  passing  throng. 
Here  was  the  coal  black  Ethiop,  the  brown 
Arab,  the  grim  Egyptian,  the  richly  cos- 
tumed Turk,  the  well-dressed  lordly  Euro- 
pean, occasionally  a  Parisian  bonnet  and 
rustling  silk  floated  by,  and  now  the  half 
veiled  face  and  loose  robed  woman  of  Egypt* 

The  costume  of  the  native  women  gene- 
rally consists  of  a  tunic  or  robe  of  common 
blue  cotton,  so  open  at  the  neck  as  to  un- 
avoidably expose  the  person,  though  doubt- 
less contributing  much  to  their  personal  com- 
fort in  that'  sultry  clime.  But  the  most 
striking  peculiarity  is  the  universal  habit  of 
concealing  the  upper  half  of  the  face  by 
means  of  a  black  mask  or  veil,  fitting  closely 
to  the  skin  and  permitting  only  the  eyes  to 
be  exposed ;  a  connecting  strip  of  cloth,  and 
sometimes  of  small  brass  plates  over-lapping 
each  other,  comes  down  on  the  forehead  and 
entirely  covers  the  nose.  It  cannot  be  mo- 
desty which  originated  and  keeps  up  this 
unbecoming  head-dress,  for  the  features  of 
most  of  the  women  whom  we  saw  here  and 
afterwards  in  other  parts  of  Egypt  were  dis- 
gustingly ugly,  and  what  adds  to  their  re- 
volting appearance,  is  the  habit  which  exists 
throughout  the  country,  of  coloring  the  teeth 
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and  nails  red  with  the  vegetable  substance 
called  heena.*  Opthalraia  prevails  to  an 
alarming  extent  all  over  Egypt  and  here,  and 
afterwards  in  Cairo  innumerable  cases  of  the 
blear  eyed  and  blind  constantly  met  our  view 
and  excited  our  pity. 

It  is  the  disease  and  wretchedness,  the 
dirt  and  vermin,  the  universal  apathy  of  the 
people  and  the  shabby  habitations  which 
cover  them,  that  robs  the  East  of  the  roman- 
tic interest  with  which  fancy,  pampered  by 
romance  and  sustained  by  the  exaggerations 
of  travellers,  has  ever  enveloped  it.  The 
white  plastered  dome  of  the  mosque,  the  cu- 
rious carved  and  tresseled  windows,  the  box- 
like bazaars  are  about  the  only  external 
marks  of  Orientalism  left  in  this  storied  city. 
It  is  eminently  the  past,  looking  down  from 
her  few  broken  and  time-stained  columns, 
that  alone  tells  us  of  what  it  once  was,  but 
is  no  more. 

Half  a  century  ago,  Napoleon,  full  of 
mighty  projects  for  the  redemption  of  the 
East,  and  ample  means  for  their  execution, 
landed  his  powerful  army  in  this  fallen  city. 
Like  a  meteor  flash  amid  the  darkness,  he 
marked  his  way  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo*, 
sending  a  thrill  of  freedom  through  the  po- 
verty-stricken and  enslaved  beings  who  en- 
dured a  wretched  existence  to  support  their 
luxurious  and  sensual  Mamaluke  masters. 
By  the  neglect  of  Admiral  Brueys  to  obey 
promptly  the  order  of  Napoleon  and  remove 
the  French  fleet  from  the  bay  of  Aboukir, 
originated  the  famed  "battle  of  the  Nile," 
which  stopped  the  further  progress  of  Na- 
poleon and  with  it  the  advancement  of  that 
civilization  and  power  which  might  have 
placed  Egypt  on  a  footing  with  Europe,,  and 
outstripped  the  magnificence  of  her  former 
grandeur.  Egypt,  electrified  for  a  moment 
by  the  wand  of  the  ambitious  hero,  relapsed 
into  lethargy  when  it  was  removed,  and  it 
is  but  of  late  that  the  world  looks  trustfully 
to  her  reawakening  under  the  united  inftr> 
ences  of  European  enterprise  and  wealth. 

•  Thomas  Moore  describes  the  ancient  Epvptinn*  as 
possensin?  the  lineaments  of  exceeding  beauty,  which 
has  certainly  not  been  inherited  by  the  present  degene- 
rate race.  According  to  Ninon,  who  judged/rom  the  an- 
cient sculpture  and  painting  of  Egypt,  *'leurs  chevcux 
ttoient  longs  et  lisses,  le  clinractdre  de  tcte  de  la  plupart 
tenoit  du  beau  style.  Je  rap  porta  i  une  tete  de  vieiJIe 
femtnc  qui  6toit  aussi  belle  que  cellcs  de  Michel- A ngc,et 
leur  rescmbloit  beaucoup." 


The  present  population  of  Alexandria,  ex- 
clusive of  the  garrison  and  sailors  of  the  fleet, 
is  about  70,000,  consisting  of  Turks,  Greeks, 
Barbary  Jews,  Armenians  and  Franks.*  A 
few  years  since,  in  point  of  numbers  and 
enterprise,  it  was  very  insignificant,  but  Ma* 
hornet  AH,  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  English  and  French,  has  intro- 
duced improvements  and  aroused  a  spirit  of 
energy  which  is  plainly  discernible  in  the 
increase  of  the  population,  and  in  the  more 
active  movements  of  trade. 

One  of  the  principal*  monuments  of  the 
late  Pasha's  enterprise,  although  associated 
with  a  want  of  humanity  which  will  ever 
prove  a  reproach  to  his  memory,  is  the  Mah- 
moodeek  Canal,  which  was  constructed  in 
1820,  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Nile  with 
Alexandria.  It  is  41  miles  in  length,  and 
250,000  men  were  employed  in  its  construc- 
tion, many  of  whom  were  without  any  im- 
plement of  labour,  digging  out  the  mud  with 
their  hands  alone.  Of  this  number,  25,000 
died  from  disease  and  the  want  of  sufficient 
food! 

It  was  a  delightful  afternoon  when  our 
travellers  embarked  upon  this  canal  for  the 
Nile  and  Cairo.  Having  been  brought  to 
the  spot  in  omnibusses  from  the  various  ho- 
tels, we  found  ourselves  grouped  under  as 
awnrngupon  the  deck  of  a  broad  barge,  which 
being  attached  to  a  small  steamer  ahead , 
we  were  soon  gliding  quietly  along  and  leav- 
ing Alexandria  behind  us. 

The  vast  quantities  of  mud  heaped  upon 
the  banks  of  the  canal  now  form  a  hardened 
unsightly  ridge,  extending;  on  both  sides  of 
its  entire  length,  and  upon  which,  at  intervals, 
small  wretched  huts  buHt  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, are  grouped  into  villages,  and  alone 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  vojrage.  For  a 
few  mfles,  however,  after  leaving  Alexan- 
dria the  view  was  enlivened  by  an  occasional 
private  villa,  the  clean  white  walls  of  which 
were  overhung  with  the  luxuriant  sycamore. 
One  of  the  largest  among  them,  and  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Sardinian  Consul,  has 
been  purchased  by  Abbas  Pasha ;  the  reason 
assigned  for  which  is,  that  it  having  been 
prophesied  that  his  death  will  take  place 
while  his  Highness  is  in  Alexandria,  it  is  his 
purpose  to  occupy  this  sublime  villa  instead 
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of  the  palace  within  the  walls !  Various  ec- 
centricities as  curious,  and  possibly  unfound- 
ed, in  the  character  of  the  Pasha  and  his 
illustrious  predecessor  are  in  the  mouths  of 
many  old  travellers  on  this  route.  Of  Ma- 
homet AH  it  is  asserted  that  the  reason  given 
by  him  for  constructing  this  canal  in  a  wind- 
ing direction,  although  running  through  a 
perfectly  level  tract  of  country,  is,  that  as  I 
the  Great  Framer  of  the  Universe  has  formed 
none  of  his  rivers  perfectly  straight,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  presumption  in  man  to  build  an 
artificial  one  contrary  to  nature's  laws. 

As  we  proceeded,  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
stream  would  present  the  gratifying  prospect 
of  a  patch  of  green  meadow  land  checquering 
the  dull  brown  surface  of  the  landscape,  or 
a  group  of  distant  date*  trees  against  the 
cloudless  sky,  gave  a  touch  of  orientalism  to 
the  otherwise  lifeless  picture. 

Floating  idly  between  these  vast  plains,  I 
was  not  unfrequently  reminded  of  canal  trav- 
elling in  Holland,  although  from  the  Dutch 
tracksekuyt  green  pastures  refresh  the  eye, 
and  interminable  windmills  fatigue  it ;  here, 
the  plain  is  uncultivated  and  barren,  and  the 
graceful  palms  supplied  the  place  of  the  un- 
wieldly  structures  of  man. 

Occasionally  the  delusions  of  the  mirage, 
(of  common  occurrence  in  this  climate,) 
spread  along  the  horizon  a  seeming  lake  of 
vaier,  which  we  could  not  readily  believe  to 
be  an  atmospheric  effect,  until  at  a  sudden 
shifting  of  our  position,  it  "  made  itself  air." 
Thus  for  hours  we  continued  our  course, 
sometimes  overtaking  a  train  of  laden  camels, 
and  sometimes  being  left  behind  by  the  swift 
Arab  of  the  travelling  postman.  We  passed 
numerous  native  boats,  propelled  by  means  of 
the  gigantic  triangular  sail,  one  side  of  which 
is  stretched  upon  a  pole  suspended  obliquely 
on  the  roast  bead.  These  boats  were  mostly 
laden  to  their  utmost  capacity ;  some  with 

*  This  graceful  tree  raises  its  straight  and  lofty  trunk 
♦30, 60,  or  even  100  feet  high,  and  is  crowned  by  a  tuft  of 
huge  radiating  leaves  or  fronds.  Every  part  of  this  valu- 
able tree  is  turned  to  account.  The  fruit  is  prepared  in 
■a  infinite  variety  of  ways  for  consumption ;  the  atones 
■re  pounded  up  for  the  food  of  cattle ;  the  wood  is  used 
f»r  building,  and  the  palm  leaves  for  roofing  purposes; 
tta  fi  [irons  net  work  around  the  brunches  even  is  not  lost, 
brio;  twfcted  into  ropes,  with  which  camels  are  tethered. 
Tbas  tbe  date  paltn  appears  to  be  in  Africa  what  the  co- 
cr*  out  is  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  no  lite  tle- 
ri*e*  from  it  foodt  drink,  hahitntion  and  almost  every 
utensil  be  employs.—"  Chamber*'  Papcr§,u 


heaped-up  piles  of  stone— others  carrying 
corn,  fruit  and  fish  to  the  markets  of  Alexan- 
dria. 

As  we  swept  by  the  miserable  villages  of 
mud  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  canal,  the 
filthy  inhabitants  came  out  to  see  us  pass ; 
naked  children  ceased  dabbling  in  the  mud, 
and  half  starved  dogs  howled  and  yelped 
madly  after  us.  When  the  sun  went  down, 
leaving  behind  it  a  crimson  flush  upon  the 
heavens  and  that  colourless  atmosphere  so- 
peculiar  to  this  land,  it  was  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  various  objects  on  the  high  ridge 
above  us,  as  they  stood  in  bold  relief,  and 
rendered  gigantic  by  the  evening  light.  Then 
tbe  tall,  enveloped  figure  of  the  Mabomedan 
came  forth  to  has  evening  devotion,  and  with 
his  face  turned  towards  Mecca,  bowed  his 
forehead  to  the  ground  in  repeated  prostra- 
tions, and  muttered  the  incoherent  prayer  of 
the  Koran. 

As  night  closed  over  us,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  cabin,  whither  we  descended  for  repose  , 
became  insupportable,  and  we  stretched  our- 
selves upon  the  deck  with  carpet  bags  for 
pillows,  and  travelling  shawls  for  protection 
against  the*night  damps.  But  to  sleep  was 
impossible,  and  we  soon  found  that  however 
exaggerated  had  been  the  accounts  given  us 
of  the  delights  of  this  classic  land,  the  hor- 
rors had  been,  alas!  but  too  truly  depicted* 
If  the  noble  Roman  found  it  inconvenient  to 
have  an  "itching palm,"  how  much  greater 
the  evil  to  the  degenerate  traveller  of  mod- 
ern days,  when  that  sensation  extends  over 
the  entire  body,  and  when  the  half  frenzied 
victim  has  no  consolation  left  but  a  "  happy 
ignorance  "(?).of  the  particular  insect  which 
is  crawling  over  and  devouring  his  heated 
flesh.  It  was  Cleopatra  who  called  down 
imprecations  upon  herself  and  her  brave 
Egyptians  in  the  shape  of  "  the  flies  and 
gnats  of  the  Nile,"  should  she  ever  grow 
cold-hearted  to  her  Anthony,  nor  could  the 
ingenious  poet  have  put  a  more  effective  oath 
into  the  fair  Queen's  speech. 

Finding  these  plagues  of  the  Nile  boats 
would  not  permit  us  to  retain  our  longitudi- 
nal position  in  quiet,  I  was  forced  to  pace  the 
deck  until  our  arrival  at  Atfch,  gazing  upon 
the  miserable  landscape  which  surrounded 
us  ; — the  unvarying  brown  banks  and  melan- 
choly mud  villages  which  at  this  late  hour, 
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showing  no  sign  of  life  about  them,  seemed 
more  like  mounds  for  the  dead,  than  habi- 
tations for  the  living. 

At  last  a  slight  bustle  in  the  distance,  ac- 
companied by  moving  lights  and  the  yelping 
of  dogs,  announced  our  arrival  at  Atfeh, 
the  point  of  junction  with  the  Nile.  A  few 
stone  buildings,  occupied  by  government  offi- 
cers, having  in  charge  the  management  of  the 
canal,  gave  more  importance  to  this  than  the 
meagre  villages  which  we  had  been  passing. 
After  a  short  delay  the  sluice  gates  were 
opened  and  our  barge  passed  through  the  lock 
and  floated  upon  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  narrow  and 
pent-up  canal  to  the  broad  bosom  of  the  sa- 
cred river  was  striking,  and  the  moonlight 
falling  on  the  almost  immovable  water  and 
silvering  the  line  of  stately  palms  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  added  to  the  enthusiasm  which 
one  may  be  supposed  to  feel  on  seeing  for 
the  first  time  that  river,  "for  a  draught  of 
whose  sweet  flood  the  royal  daughters  of  the 
Ptolemies,  when  far  away  on  foreign  thrones, 
had  been  known  to  sigh  in  the  midst  of  their 
splendour."  • 

We  were  now  transferred  to  a  commodi- 
ous river  steamer,  which  was  lying  in  wait- 
ing for  us  at  this  junction,  and  it  being  a  new 
and  well  conducted  boat,  we  had  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  comparatively  safe  from 
the  encroachments  of  those  crawling  intru- 
ders which  make  "  night  hideous." 

At  midnight  we  left  Atfeh  and  were  soon 
ploughing  up  the  winding  and  branchless 
river  which  flows  through  "old  hushed  Egypt 
lite  a  dream,"  and  we  betook  ourselves  to 
our  much  required  rest  below. 

On  the  following  morning  we  were  far  ad- 
vanced on  our  way  to  Cairo.  The  red  rays 
of  a  burning  sun  were  falling  upon  an  ex- 
panse of  unattractive  country,  and  glittering 
upon  the  reddish  yellow  waves  of  the  swift 
running  tide.  The  first  view  of  the  lower 
Nile  is  a  picture  of  the  whole  river,  for  the 
broad  flat  lands  which  spread  on  both  sides, 
continue  broad,  flat  and  unvarying  most  of 
its  entire  course.  As  we  shot  through  the 
waters,  the  banks  sometimes  for  many  miles 
presented  only  an  unbroken  surface  of  cho- 
colate coloured  soil,  apparently  promising 
rich  nutriment  for  corn  and  wheat;  small 

*  Epicurean. 


portions  of  which,  however,  seemed  to  be 
improved.  Occasionally  wide  fields  of  green 
and  flourishing  grain  pleasingly  refreshed  * 
the  eye,  and  labourers  with  primitive  and 
clumsy  implements  of  husbandry  were  seen 
at  work  upon  the  land.  Numerous  villages, 
the  buildings  being  generally  of  mud,  but  of 
a  better  class  than  those  upon  the  canal, 
clustered  along  the  shore,  the  bright  stone 
walls  of  the  governor's  mansion  rising  in 
strange  contrast  amidst  them.  Sometimes  a 
clump  of  date  trees  spread  a  delicious  shade, 
and  with  their  graceful  foliage  refreshed  the 
eye  until  a  bend  in  the  continually  winding 
river  shut  them  from  view  and  presented 
other  scenes.  Herds  of  the  bump-backed 
oxen  or  buffalo,  used  here  so  universally  as 
beasts  of  burden,  grazed  on  the  scanty  her- 
bage by  the  river's  bank,  while  near  them, 
wallowing  in  mud  and  water,  were  men-  and 
children  totally  divested  of  clothing.  Not 
unfrequently  the  plastered  dome  of  a  Shiek's 
tomb  rose  high  and  white  amid  the  foliage, 
and  threw  into  pigmy  insignificance  the  dingy 
houses  of  the  living  beside  it.  Now,  the 
slow  creak  of  the  Sakieh  was  heard,  (a  rude 
wheel  upon  which  jars  are  attached  to  raise 
water  for  irrigating  the  land,)  and  now  the 
cry  of  men  tracking  upon  the  shore,  as  they 
dragged  behind  them  the  heavily  laden  barge, 
fell  monotonously  upon  the  ear.  Numerous 
boats,  with  gigantic  lattine  sails,  having  their 
sides  heaped  up  with  hardened  mud  to  keep 
off  the  plashing  waters  from  the  cargo,  and 
their  decks  crowded  with  brawny-limbed 
Egyptians,  constantly  shot  by  us ;  while  im- 
mense rafts,  loaded  with  the  coarse  earthen 
ware  of  the  upper  country,  unpropelled  by 
either  sail  or  oar,  floated  rapidly  down  upon 
the  tide.  Then  the  higb-pooped  and  deco- 
rated Dgerm,  or  Nile  boat,  bearing  to  the 
ruins  of  Memphis  and  Thebes  less  hasty  pil- 
grims than  ourselves,  pulled  heavily  up  the 
opposing  current.  On  the  marshy  banks, 
immovable  on  one  leg  and  gazing  stupidly 
upon  us,  as  if  mourning  the  decay  of  its  an- 
cient glory,  stood  the  snowy  Ibis,  once  the 
sacred  bird  of  Egypt,  and  the  scream  of  the 
vulture  and  heron  as  they  swooped  above  us 
or  darted  unerringly  on  their  prey,  came  fit- 
fully upon  the  air. 

Such  are  the  scenes  upon  the  river  Nile, 
a  river  tame  and  unattractive  in  itself,  but 
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still  flowing  with  its  olden  majesty  and  glow- 
ing with  the  radiance  of  departed  days. 
Though  the  pen  and  song  of  historian  and 
poet  have  united  to  weave  over  this  eventful 
land  a  drapery  of  grandeur  and  a  colour  of 
romance  far  beyond  that  claimed  for  it  by  re- 
ality ;  yet  there  is  enough  of  the  actual,  re- 
corded in  letters  of  sacred  undeniability,  to 
give  an  intensity  of  interest  to  the  most  scep- 
tical tourist  through  its  vast  and  arid  plains. 

As  the  swell  of  our  steamer  sent  waving 
to  and  fro  the  long  green  bulrushes,  which  in 
some  places  seem  to  girdle  the  stream,  we 
thought  that  to  such  a  spot  went  down  the 
mother  of  Moses  to  cradle  on  its  protecting 
bosom  the  future  prophet  of  God.  We  re- 
membered, as  all  travellers  do,  that  the  river 
so  carelessly  gazed  upon  by  us,  was  once  the 
familiar  and  loved  resort  of  kingly  Pharaohs 
and  Ptolemies,  and  that  its  curling  flood  was 
once  divided  by  the  stately  navies  of  the 
world-conquering  Caesar,  and  the  magnificent 
barge  of  the  heart- vanquishing  Cleopatra,  and 
yet  we  thought  how  insignificant  and  ineffi- 
cient that  former  power  and  splendour  when 
compared  with  the  mighty  achievements  of 
41  these  degenerate  days,"— days,  when  the 
very  desert  is  about  to  resound  with  the  clang 
of  the  locomotive,*  and  the  sacred  waters 
of  the  Nile  are  severed  at  a  speed  which 
would  have  seemed  incredible  in  those  kingly 
days  of  old. 

The  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and 
upon  which  the  fertility  of  Egypt  depends 
ia  that  rainless  clime,  takes  place  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  decreases  from  about 
the  middle  of  September ;  consequently  we 
were  upon  the  river  at  a  favourable  period, 
the  waters  having  been  on  the  retreat  about 
ax  weeks.  For  the  purpose  of  retaining 
the  water  when  at  its  greatest  rise,  to  irrigate 
the  upper  country  more  abundantly,  and  pre- 
vent the  waste  which  now  annually  runs  off 
into  the  sea,  a  great  work  has  been  for  some 
years  in  progress,  and  remains  yet  uncom- 
pleted. The  river  runs  its  entire  length, 
from  Nubia  to  the  Mediterranean,  without  a 

*Tbe  too?  discussed  feasibility  and  adrantage  of  a 
railroad  from  Cairo  across  the  desert  to  Suez,  has  now 
resulted  in  the  convent  of  Abbas  Pasha  to  acknowledge 
the  Saltan  of  Turkey's  supremacy  so  far,  as  to  ask  per- 
nuVsionof  the  Bey  to  undertake  the  work,  which,  having 
been  obtained,  Engluh  engineers  are  now  upon  the  spot 
commencing  this  great  and  important  link  in  the  cominu- 
■katioti  between  Europe  and  the  East. 


branch,  until  it  reaches  the  point  of  the  Delta, 
where  it  divides  itself  and  flows  by  what  are 
called  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  mouths  into 
the  sea.  A  few  miles  below  the  apex  of 
the  tract  of  land  formed  by  this  division  of 
the  river  and  called  the  Delta  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Greek  letter  A,  the  stone 
dam  or  Barrage  is  being  erected.  It  is  from 
the  design  of  a  French  engineer,  M.  Linant, 
and  is  considered  a  gigantic  enterprise,  al- 
though many  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  its 
ultimately  fulfilling  the  object  desired.  We 
reached  this  point  in  the  afternoon,  and  our 
steamer  passed  under  the  huge  red  stone 
arch,  one  of  twenty-four  which  spans  the 
river's  breadth.  The  other  dam  of  sixteen 
arches,  crossing  the  Damietta  branch,  was 
distinctly  seen  on  our  left  as  we  passed.  The 
effect  of  this  massive  stone  masonry  is  grace- 
ful and  ornamental,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its 
utility  wiH  be  commensurate  with  the  large 
outlay  already  made  towards  its  construc- 
tion. 

Two  hours  before  reaching  the  barrage, 
our  anxiously  awaiting  eyes  caught  sight  of 
the  Pyramids.  There  they  stood,  pointing 
upward  from  the  distant  plain, — solitary  and 
majestic ;  the  creations  of  4,000  years  ago ; 
the  oldest,  the  highest,  the  most  mysterious 
monuments  of  the  world.  It  is  a  little  sin- 
gular that  I  felt  no  particular  enthusiasm  at  the 
sight  of  these  mighty  structures.  "  It  seem- 
ed," as  Titmarsh  says,  "  as  if  I  had  seen  them 
before.1'  And  who,  indeed,  has  not,  amid 
the  multiplicity  of  paper  and  canvass  which 
has  so  often  and  so  faithfully  repeated  their 
image.  Noah's  Ark  in  the  primer  was  not 
a  more  familiar  object  to  the  eyes  of  our 
childhood,  than  were  those  three  angular 
profiles  which  adorned  the  well-thumbed 
page  of  our  geography,  and  permanently 
fixed  in  our  mental  storehouse  the  first  im- 
pressions of  their  greatness.  Nor  was  it 
with  indifferent  eyes  that  we  now  looked 
upon  the  kingly  monuments  themselves, 
standing  like  guardian  giants  above  the  site 
of  olden  Memphis,  and  gradually  revealing 
their  immensity  to  our  approaching  gaze. 

As  we  neared  Boulac,  the  port  of  Cairo, 
and  point  of  our  destination,  the  scene  grew 
more  animated ;  moving  men  and  animals 
gave  life  to  the  shores,  and  boats  and  barges 
thickened  on  the  surface  of  the  water.    One 
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of  these  boats,  with  its  ponderous  sail  and 
over-charged  cargo,  was  by  an  unexpected 
swell  of  the  waves  suddenly  capsized  before 
our  eyes,  and  with  wonder  we  observed,  that 
while  the  crew  clung  like  half-drowned  rats 
to  her  upturned  bottom,  for  a  long  time  no 
effort  was  made  to  rescue  them  from  their 
perilous  situation,  although  the  occupants  of 
numerous  boats  in  the  vicinity  witnessed  the 
disaster.  It  was  not  until  we  had  nearly 
lost  sight  of  the  poor  fellows,  that  we  per- 
ceived through  the  spy  glass  a  boat  leisurely 
making  way  towards  them  with  succour. 
From  this  apparent  unconcern  we  inferred 
that  similar  disasters  are  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

I  cannot  easily  forget,  difficult  would 
it  be  to  describe,  the  rapturous  beauty  of  the 
scene  which  spread  around  us  as  we  drew 
near  to  Cairo.  The  atmosphere  trembled 
with  the  soft  glow  of  the  afternoon  sun-light, 
which  flashed  along  the  ruffled  river  and 
glittered  upon  the  snow-white  domes  and 
minarets  of  the  city  of  Saladin,  now  piled 
up  in  fantastic  beauty  before  us.  On  our 
left  the  fair  walls  of  the  Shoobra  Palace, 
rendered  more  verdant  and  dense  the  fo- 
liage growing  near  them,  which  stretched 
down  the  river's  bank,  fringing  the  waters 
with  a  long  avenue  of  luxuriant  acacias.  On 
our  right  hand  a  level  expanse  of  verdure 
terminated  and  contrasted  with  the  yellow 
sands  of  the  desert  beyond,  upon  which,  now 
rendered  distinct  by  our  proximity,  the  three 
pyramids  of  Gizah  reared  against  the  azure 
sky  their  sloping  and  gigantic  sides.  Be- 
tween us  and  them,  now  clustered  in  groves, 
now  scattered  along  the  distant  plain,  the 
stately  trunks  and  fan-like  branches  of  the 
palm  tree  stood  in  graceful  and  silent  beauty, 
while  the  white  sails  of  the  slow-moving 
craft  upon  the  water  filled  up  the  foreground 
and  completed  a  picture  as  thoroughly  ori- 
ental as  our  hearts  could  have  desired. 

Shooting  between  these  lazy  craft  and 
by  the  gaily  painted  steamers  of  the  Sultan, 
which  lay  moored  near  the  shore,  we  were 
soon  landed  on  the  busy  quay  of  Boulac, 
where  a  row  of  omnibusses  stood  drawn  up 
awaiting  our  arrival.  These  modern  inno- 
vations in  the  land  of  the  Sultan  considera- 
bly shocked  our  romantic  ideas,  but  very 
conveniently    transported  our   party  from 


Boulac  to  Cairo.  The  distance  is  about  two 
miles,  over  a  wide  and  well  made  road, 
which  we  found  thronged  with  Arabs,  Arme- 
nians and  Turks,  blue-f rocked  women  bear- 
ing naked  children  astride  their  shoulders, 
and  half-clad  camel  drivers  pushing  onward 
their  overburdened  beasts. 

We  made  our  entrance  into  the  town  by 
the  gate  of  the  Uzbekeeh,  a  large  and  hand- 
some square,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
French  looking  hotels  and  having  a  small 
garden  planted  with  trees  in  its  centre.  This 
is  the  Frank  quarter  of  the  town,  and  here 
after  various  unsuccessful  attempts,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  rooms  at  the  hotel  In- 
dienne. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  it  was  announced,  to 
our  great  surprise,  that  our  party  must  leave 
that  same  night  for  Suez,  an  arrangement 
which  caused  us  much  annoyance,  not  only 
because  we  were  thus  permitted  but  the 
briefest  glance  at  this  interesting  capital,  but 
because  we  were  needlessly  pushed  forward 
to  pass  the  interim  prior  to  our  re-embarka- 
tion, at  Suez,  one  of  the  dullest  of  sea-port 
towns  and  possessing  the  most  meagre  ac- 
commodations. This,  however,  was  one  of 
the  inconveniences  Consequent  on  being 
"  booked  through"  for  a  long  journey,  and 
we  were  forced  to  submit. 

As  may  be  supposed,  every  moment  was 
occupied  by  our  travellers  in  hunting  up  the 
"  lions"  of  this  most  famous  of  oriental  cities, 
which,  however,  beyond  the  curious  appear- 
ance of  the  city  itself,  are  briefly  enumera- 
ted. These  consist  principally  of  the  cita- 
del, the  Mosques,  the  palaces  and  the  ba- 
zaars. 

The  citadel  was  built  about  1171  by  the 
Caliph  Yorsef  Salah-e-deen,  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Crusades  as  "Saladin  the 
Magnificent."  But  a  small  portion  of  the 
ancient  wails  remain.  In  its  enclosure 
is  the  new  and  beautiful  Mosque  commenced 
by  Mahomet  Ali  and  yet  uncompleted.  From 
the  walls  of  the  citadel  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  Cairo  is  to  be  obtained.  It  was 
here  that  the  famous  massacre  of  the  Mam- 
elukes took  place  on  the  first  of  March,  181 1, 
when  440,  with  their  chief,  Ibrahim  Bey, 
perished  beneath  the  dreadful  volley  of  mus- 
ketry which  poured  in  upon  them  from  the 
surrounding  walls.    Here  the  sjx>t  is  eagerly 
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looked  at,  where  Emir  Bey,  the  "  last  of  the 
Memloofcs,"  took  the  frightful  leap  which 
killed  the  noble  animal  beneath  him,  and 
eared  his  rider  almost  by  a  miracle. 

According  to  Murray,  Cairo  contains  about 
400  Mosques,  many  of  which  are  in  ruins. 
Of  those  still  in  use  for  daily  prayers,  Amed 
ebu  e  Tooloon  is  the  oldest,  having  been 
founded  in  the  year  879.  Many  of  more 
modern  erection  possess  greater  claims  to 
architectural  beauty,  and  their-  numerous 
light  and  graceful  minarets,  shooting  up  from 
aJl  directions,  are  objects  of  striking  interest 
and  novelty,  contributing  materially  to  the 
oriental  character  of  the  city. 

The  palaces,  occupied  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  late  Mahommed  Ali  and  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  possess  little  interest  to  those  who 
fcave  seen  the  magnificent  interiors  of  royal 
mansions  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
Abbas  Pasha  occupies  by  turns  his  various 
pashaKc  residences,  principally  that  at  Cairo ; 
the  Shoobra  palace,  beyond  the  walls,  aid 
the  one  at  Alexandria,  already  described.  His 
sporting  propensity  has  induced  him  to  erect 
a  commodious  stone  building  near  the  centre 
of  the  desert,  between  Cairo  and  Suez, 
where  much  of  his  time  is  occupied. 

Tie  Ascendant  of  the  ambitions  and  en- 
terprising Mahommed  Ali,  it  is  said,  unfortu- 
nately inherited  but  few  of  that  sovereign's 
nobler  traits  and  many  of  his  weaknesses  of 
character,  while,  if  he  does  not  outstrip  his 
immediate  predecessor,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  he  is 
represented  as  closely  following  in  his  course 
of  inertness  and  sensuality. 

With  the  exception  of  the  streets  near  the 
grand  square,  none  are  sufficiently  wide  to 
admit  a  modern  carriage,  and  it  is  wonder- 
fid  with  what  adroitness  and  skill  the  nu- 
merous heavily  laden  donkeys  and  camels 
manage  to  thread  these  circuitous  and  nar- 
row thoroughfares.  The  houses  on  each  side 
we  bmh  arler  the  *sual  fashion  of  oriental 
towns,  with  the  upper  stories  extending  be- 
yond the  lower  like  those  in  Alexandria,  be- 
vond  which  the  Mushrebees,  or  elaborately 
carved  latticed  windows,  look  down  into  the 
street  beneath.  These  often  extend  so  far, 
as  to  nearly  meet  those  of  the  opposite 
houses  and  entirely  exclude  the  sunlight.  Be- 
hind these  tresselled  windows  the  inhabi- 
tants can  freely  observe  all  that  is  going  ons 


below,  while  they  remain  effectually  hidden 
from  any  prying  eyes  which  may  be  turned 
in  that  direction.  The  shops  or  bazaars  lining 
the  trottoir,  are  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
but  of  similar  character  to  those  already  de- 
scribed, and  there  the  bearded  and  richly 
robed  shopkeeper  deals  out  his  merchandise 
from  high  piles  of  costly  woollens  or  silks, 
or  from  paniers  filled  with  fruit,  vegetables 
and*  the  varied  coloured  grain  of  Egypt. 
Passing  and  re-passing,  with  careless  non- 
chalance, or  eagerly  hurrying  onward  in  ful- 
filment of  his  particular  object,  may  be  seen 
the  pompous  Mussulman,  the  Algerine  with 
his  scarlet  tarbiosh,  the  high  capped  Parsee, 
the  open  robed  and  half-masked  labouring 
woman,  or,  mounted  on  her  "high  ass," 
11  after  the  manner  of  men,"  and  preceded  by 
her  turbaned  slave,  rides  stately  by,  the 
closely  veiled  lady  of  Cairo,  while  following 
your  steps  with  an  unceasing  cry  for  back- 
shish, the  blear  eyed*  and  filthy  beggar  fills 
up  the  motley  crowd. 

He  must  possess  little  imagination  who  can 
walk  the  streets  of  Cairo  and  not  recall  the 
pictures  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ment;" those  one  thousand  and  one  nights 
whose  pleasing  narratives  thrilled  our  infant 
ears,  and  dwell  even  now,  how  vividly, 
among  the  memories  <af  our  childhood.  The 
small  box-like  shop  of  tWe  cobbler  in  the  ba- 
zaar, recalls  the  blindfolded  Mustapha  as 
he  threaded  narrow  thoroughfares  like  these 
to  sew  up  the  four  quarters  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Cassira;  wtoile  Fatimas,  Morgianas, 
and  Alibabas  flit  by  us  like  the  bright  pic- 
tures of  the  magic  lanthorn. 

The  contrast  from  the  bustle  and  gayety 
of  Cairo  by  day,  to  its  quiet  and  death-like 
aspect  by  night,  is  very  striking,  for  at  sun- 
set all  the  mosques,  public  buildings  and  ba- 
zaars are  closed,  and  the  streets,  after  dark, 
become  almost  deserted.  One  of  the  many 
stringent  laws  which  protect  the  city  from 
fire  and  robbery,  obliges  every  person  who 
goes  forth  at  night  to  take  with  him  a  lighted 
lanthorn;  and  any  one  found  strolling  about 
without  this  means  of  protection  is  at  once 
arrested.     The  effect  of  these  various  lights 


*  "So  very  prejudicial  is  the  vapour  n rising  from  the 
damp  ground  of  Egypt,  that  one  out  of  six  among  the 
inhabitant:*  of  Cairo  \n  cither  blind  or  has  some  complaiut 
of  the  eyes." —  Wilkinson. 
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in  paper  lanthorns  darting  up  and  down  in 
the  distance,  and  flitting  to  and  fro  in  the 
darkness,  is  very  curious  and  resembles  more 
than  any  thing  else,  so  many  fire  flies  flash- 
ing for  an  instant  and  then  disappearing 
from  the  depths  of  the  night-enveloped 
streets. 

There  are  many  objects  worthy  to  detain 
the  traveller  in  this  thoroughly  oriental  city, 
but  which  our  limited  visit  prevented*  our 
seeing.  Among  these  are  the  interiors  of 
the  Cairene  residences ;  the  Libeels  or  pub- 
lic fountains  and  the  baths. 

Excursions  from  this  point  to  various  quar- 
ters are  made,  which,  although  requiring 
many  days  to  accomplish  properly,  amply 
repay  the  tourist  who  pursues  pleasure  and 
instruction  in  a  survey  of  Eastern  manners 
and  customs,  or  the  monumental  relics  of 
former  ages. 

Cairo  derives  its  name  from  El  Kahirah, 
the  city  of  victories.  It  was  founded  by 
Goher  or  Aboo  Tummim,  the  first  of  the  Fa- 
teraite  dynasty,  who  ruled  in  Egypt  A.  D. 
973.  The  town  is  at  present  divided  into 
what  is  called  Old  and  New  Cairo,  and  the 
population  of  both  is  said  to  number  not  far 
from  200,000,  consisting  of  Moslems,  Copts, 
Jews,  Greeks  and  Armenians. 

The  time  of  our  departure  had  rapidly 
drawn  near,  and  we  prepared  to  leave  Cairo 
after  a  glimpse  which  only  proved  sufficient 
to  awaken  a  curiosity  to  see  more. 

Before  our  arrival  at  Alexandria,  our  tra- 
vellers had  made  up  their  parties  for  the 
"vans,"  in  which  the  transit  of  the  desert  is 
made.  We  were  divided  into  two  companies, 
the  first  of  which  was  to  leave  Cairo  several 
hours  before  the  last,  who  were  obliged  to 
wait  the  return  of  the  horses  after  transport- 
ing the  former  to  the  end  of  the  first  stage. 
My  lot  fell  among  the  former,  which  divis- 
ion had  separated  itself  into  parties  of  six, 
the  number  apportioned  to  each  carriage. 

At  10£  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  descend- 
ed from  our  hotel  and  found  drawn  up  before 
the  door  half  a  dozen  small  yellow  cab-like 
vehicles,  the  bodies  of  each  being  suspended 
upon  slings  of  leather  in  place  of  springs, 
and  to  each  of  which  were  attached  four 
horses.  It  appeared  to  me  that  with  some 
slight  degree  of  comfort,  four  persons  might 
be  accommodated  in  each  of  these  vans,  in 


which,  however,  six  were  unmercifully 
obliged  to  stow  themselves.  Fortunately, 
having  foreseen  this  infliction,  due  regard 
had  been  made  to  our  various  sizes  when 
making  up  our  party  for  the  desert,  so  that 
we  were  enabled  to  "pack"  ourselves  with- 
out as  much  suffering  as  others,  who  had  not 
taken  this  important  point  into  consideration. 
One  gentleman,  who  possessed  an  unusual 
proportion  of  corporeal  abundance,  on  view- 
ing the  circumscribed  position  which  he  was 
expected  to  occupy,  was  so  horror  struck  at 
the  prospect,  that  his  portly  figure  vanished 
in  the  hotel  and  was  not  seen  again  until  the 
next  day,  when  arrangements  "  suiting  his 
particular  case"  were  made  by  the  authori- 
ties for  transporting  him  after  us. 

The  group  of  travellers  and  lookers  on 
gathered  about  the  vans  as  we  departed, 
was  rendered  most  striking  by  the  lurid  glare 
of  blazing  wood  contained  in  iron  frames 
fastened  to  the  end  of  poles.  These  rude 
torches  were  upheld  by  half  naked  Nubians 
who  constantly  replenished  them  from  fa- 
gots which  they  carried  in  the  loose  bosom 
of  their  tunics.  This  fitful  light  fell  upon 
bustling  voyageurs,  turbaned  Arab  drivers, 
dusky  faced  idlers  of  Cairo,  and  prancing 
horses  as  they  rattled  their  rude  harness,  im- 
patient to  be  off;  nor  was  it  forgotten  after- 
wards, that  the  fair  features  of  one  of  our 
own  countrywomen  redeemed  the  scene  of 
half  its  wildness  as  she  stood  beside  that 
murky  crowd  to  speed  us  on  our  way. 

At  last  we  were  all  arranged,  each  with 
his  small  bag  or  parcel  snugly  stowed  away 
beneath  the  seat,  which,  according  to  the 
company's  regulations,  "must  not  exceed 
Jive  pounds  each;"  the  drivers  mounted 
the  vans ;  the  horses  sprang  forward,  and 
amid  the  cracking  of  whips  and  shouting  of 
the  outrunners,  we  rattled  over  the  Frank 
quarter  of  Cairo,  out  of  its  ancient  gateway, 
and  after  a  few  miles  perceived  by  the  soften- 
ed sound  of  the  wheels  that  we  were  upon 
the  desert. 

The  conversation  and  hilarity  which  the 
excitement  of  departure  had  awakened  in 
our  little  party  soon  flagged,  as  our  uncom- 
fortable position  began  to  be  sensibly  felt. 
Cooped  up  in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the 
narrow  van,  we  were  swayed  to  and  fro,  and 
jolted  about  without  mercy,  as  the  half  train- 
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ed  horses  dashed  impetuously  forward  over 
the  gravelly  sand.  Slumber  was  effectually 
driven  from  our  eyes,  and  a  miserable  sort 
of  half  doziness  alone  came  to  our  relief. 
From  this,  after  an  hour  or  two,  we  were 
aroused  by  the  sudden  stopping  of  our  van 
at  the  "first  station,11  where  a  change  of 
horses  was  procured.  Here  we  gladly  dis- 
mounted to  stretch  our  cramped  up  limbs  and 
survey  our  novel  position.  We  had  advanced 
some  miles  into  the  desert,  which,  by  the 
effulgence  of  a  full  moon,  we  now  saw  spread- 
ing around  us  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
an  unbroken,  boundless  sea  of  sand. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  view  of  the 
Alps  be  "an  era  in  one's  existence,"  the  first 
appearance  of  the  desert  is  not  less  so.  I 
well  remember  the  thrill  of  delight  which 
rushed  through  my  whole  being  when  those 
snow  clad  peaks  of  Switzerland,  grouped 
in  picturesque  grandeur,  first  broke  upon  my 
view;  but  my  emotions  were  not  the  less 
powerful,  although  so  different,  as  I  stood  at 
midnight  on  the  silent  sands  of  the  out- 
stretching wilderness.  The  proud  pinnacles 
of  the  Alps,  glittering  in  the  early  rays  of 
morning,  had  exhilarated — but  the  solemn 
vastness  of  the  desert  by  night,  saddened 
and  depressed  me.  My  first  desire  was  to 
be  alone,  that  undisturbed  I  might  the  more 
readily  take  in  the  eloquence  of  its  desola- 
tion; yet  how  gratefully  did  succeed  to  this 
the  consciousness  that  I  was  not  so ;  that  our 
little  group  of  travellers  was  undivided,  and 
that  we  were  not  doomed  to  tread  alone  and 
unprotected  that  dreary  waste,  which  He, 
in  bis  inscrutable  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to 
spread  out  over  so  large  a  portion  of  Hi* 
beautiful  world. 

The  building  before  whieh  we  had  halted, 
was  a  low  whitewashed  stone  edifice,  used 
only- as  a  stable  for  horses,  and  we  found 
these  relays  occurring  at  intervals  of  five 
miles  during  our  entire  transit;  every  alter- 
nate station  house  having  an  additional  build- 
ing of  two  stories  for  the  temporary  accom- 
modation of  travellers.  In  each,  a  table  well 
spread  with  meats,  wines,  &c,  and  side  rooms 
furnished  with  beds  and  toilet  apparatus,  found 
always  occupants  rejoiced  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  half  hour's  respite  allowed  for 
refreshment  and  repose. 


Our  wet  and  panting  horses  were  soon  ex- 
changed for  fresh  ones,  and  we  re-entered 
our  van  and  disposed  ourselves  as  before  for 
a  new  start. 

Then  for  hours  which  'seemed  ages,  we 
sped  onwards,  seeing  nothing  but  the  moon- 
lit expanse  around  us,  and  hearing  nothing 
but  the  shouts  of  the  drivers  and  the  crush- 
ing, sound  of  gravel  beneath  our  rapidly  re- 
volving wheels. 

It  was  about  an  hour  before  dawn,  that, 
with  a  sudden  smash  which  sent  its  occu- 
pants tumbling  one  upon  the  other,  our  van 
came  to  a  stand  still.  We  perceived  at  once 
that  an  accident  had  occurred,  and  hastily 
dismounted,  when  we  found  that  one  of  the 
horses  had  stumbled  and  fallen,  dragging  the 
other  in  a  confused  pile  around  him ;  the 
shafts  were  broken  and  the  vehicle  other- 
wise rendered  unfit  to  proceed.  On  hearing 
of  our  disaster,  the  remaining  five  vans  im- 
mediately drew  up,  and  into  these  our  party 
was  forced  to  divide  itself,  crowded  as  they 
already  were,  until  we  could  arrive  at  the 
next  station  and  procure  a  fresh  conveyance. 
An  admirable  rule  of  the  transit  administra- 
tion requires  that  the  vans  be  kept  in  each 
other's  company  the  entire  distance,  and  if 
from  any  cause,  such  as  illness  or  accident, 
one  is  obliged  to  stop,  the  others  must  also 
be  detained  until  all  can  proceed  together. 
The  object  of  this  is  mutual  safety  and  to 
avoid  the  horrible  consequences  which  might 
ensue  were  one  or  more  travellers  to  be  left 
alone  and  unprotected  from  the  attacks  of 
those  wandering  Arabs  who  still  infest  the 
desert  sands.  An  infringement  of  this  rule, 
we  were  told,  would  bring  the  offender  to 
instant  death. 

Leaving  our  shattered  vehicle  behind  us, 
we  proceeded  on  our  course.  I  now  took  a 
seat  upon  the  top  of  the  van  behind  the  dri- 
ver, which,  although  uncomfortable  and  ex- 
posed to  the  chilling  night  air,  was  decidedly 
preferable  to  the  crowded  state  and  and  close 
atmosphere  of  the  interior.  I  had  no  cause 
to  regret  the  choice,  for  from  that  elevated 
position  I  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  a  sunrise  on  the  desert.  The 
rays  of  light  shot  upwards  from  Jthe  horizon 
like  massive  bars  of  shining  metal,  and  as 
these  gave  place  to  the  full  effulgence  of  the 
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morning,  the  grandeur  of  the  desert  became 
apparent ; 

u  Like  a  burnished  shield  of  silver 
Round  end  vast  the  landscape  lay." 

Then  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  not 
a  level  expanse,  but  that  the  surface  w-as 
broken  up  into  hillocks  and  ridges  like  the 
swell  of  the  sea ;  indeed  as  the  eye  took  in 
at  a  glance  this  broad  field  of  rising  and  fall- 
ing sand,  it  appeared  much  as  the  ocean 
might,  if  suddenly  arrested  in  its  roll  by  the 
action  of  petrifaction.  Between  these  irre- 
gularities, ou-r  road  lay  straight  and  broad,  a 
sort  of  macadamised  highway  laid  out  at  an 
expense  of  ^70,000  by  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  and  kept  in  good  order  by 
constant  travel.  Scattered  behind  us  at  re- 
gular distances,  the  horses  dashing  onwards 
and  tearing  up  the  sand  and  gravel  beneath 
them,  followed  our  remaining  vans,  on  each 
of  which  was  mounted  an  Arab  driver  with 
gay  turban  and  blue  sashed  robe.  Seated 
on  the  shafts  below,  or  running  barefooted 
at  the  sides,  was  the  attendant  Seis  or  groom, 
whose  duty  consisted  in  spurring  on  the 
horses  if  they  proved  laggard,  and  in  mend- 
ing the  shabby  and  constantly  breaking  har- 
ness. Beside  the  caravan  rode  the  guard, 
mounted  on  a  swift  and  beautiful  Arab  which 
pranced  and  curvetted  among  the  vans,  or 
galloped  off  at  furious  speed  in  advance  of 
ns,  as  the  whim  of  his  adroit  and  graceful 
driver  directed. 

At  the  next  station,  where  an  excellent 
breakfast  and  half  hour's  lounge  refreshed 
us,  we  found  an  additional  van,  and  our  lit- 
tle party  once  more  assembled  together.  By 
this  time  the  sun  was  pouring  down  intensely 
upon  the  sands,  creating  a  hot  film  in  the  at- 
mosphere most  painful  to  the  eyes,  and  I 
was  glad  once  more  to  regain  the  protecting 
shade  of  the  interior.  Yet,  even  there  the 
glare  from  the  shining  gravel  was  so  power- 
ful as  to  oblige  the  gentlemen  as  well  as  the 
ladies  of  our  party  to  "take  the  veil.*' 

During  the  day  various  incidents  and  ob- 
jects afforded  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the 
journey.  Sometimes  a  long  train  of  camels 
bearing  huge  piles  of  merchandise  stalked 
in  single  file,  like  a  solemn  procession,  over 
the  burning  plain,  the  tinkling  bell  on  their 
leader  and  the  muffled  sound  of  their  pon- 
derous feet  in  the  sand  being  the  only  sounds 


that  announced  their  proximity  as  we  whirl- 
ed by  them.    Truly  has  the  poet  said: 

"Mate  the  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load." 

And  too  often  that  load  bears  down  the  un- 
complaining animjrl  upon  the  sands,  from 
which  he  never  rises  again.  We  saw  their 
ribbed  carcasses  bleaching  along  the  track ; 
deathly  landmarks  for  their  fellows  who  were 
to  come  after,  and  perhaps  share  the  same 
fate ;  the  frame  of  their  only  habitations  when 
living,  proving  their  whitened  monuments 
when  dead. 

Soon  after  leaving  "Central  Station"  we 
passed  what  is  called  "  the  desert  tree,1'  a 
solitary  Acacia  standing  like  the  good  Sa- 
maritan with  the  oil  and  wine  of  its  refresh- 
ing verdure  and  shade  for  the  way-worn 
Arab  pilgrim.  It  is  small  and  stunted,  but 
so  sacredly  regarded  by  many  whom  it  has 
protected,  that  bits  of  rag  "torn  from  the 
sacred  garments  of  those  who  have  visited 
Mecca,"  hang  fluttering  among  its  leaves. 
Although  generally  asserted  that  this  is  the 
only  tree  on  the  desert,  I  must  correct  the 
impression  at  the  expense  of  a  little  of  the 
romance  connected  with  this  idea,  for  we 
distinctly  saw  another  and  similar  tree  a  few 
miles  beyond  it;  these  two  are,  however, 
believed  to  be  the  only  "green  spots  in  the 
wilderness,"  between  Cairo  and  Suez. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  Mirage  again  de- 
ceived us,  as  it  had  previously  on  the  Mah- 
moodeeh  canal,  but  now  the  illusion  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact,  that  we  were 
actually  approaching  the  sea  and  rocky  shores 
which  we  seemed  to  behold  along  the  hori- 
zon, but  which  in  reality  were  totally  invisi- 
ble until  many  hours  after.* 

As  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  journey  in- 
creased, the  various  stopping  places  were 

•  The  Mir  ape,  as  it  has  appeared  to  travellers  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  has  often  been  described.  Abbott,  in  his 
history  of  Napoleon,  thus  describes  its  effects  upon  the 
French  troops  in  Egypt.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
when  gloom  and  despondency  had  taken  possession  of  all 
heart.",  unbounded  joy  was  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
a  lake  of  crystal  water  but  a  few  miles  before  them,  with 
villages  and  palm  trees  beautifully  restated  in  its  clear 
and  glassy  depths.  The  parched  end  panting  troops 
rushed  eagerly  on  to  plunge  into  the  delicious  waves. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  and  tbey  approached  no  nearer 
the  elysium  before  them.  Dreadful  was  their  disappoint- 
ment when  they  found  that  it  was  all  an  illusion,  and  that 
they  were  pursuing  the  Mirage  of  the  dry  and  dusty 
desert." 
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more  eagerly  looked  forward  to,  and  more 
folly  appreciated  when  reached. 

Opposite  one  of  these  stations,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  half  a  mile,  a  large  square 
building  attracted  our  attention,  it  being  the 
temporary  residence,  before  alluded  to,  of 
Abbas  Pasha  when  occupied  in  the  desert 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  of  which  he 
appears  to  be  particularly  fond. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  and 
much  to  our  relief,  we  reached  the  last  sta- 
tion, and  before  leaving  it  experienced  an 
unlooked-for  gratification.  A  number  of  vans, 
similar  to  our  own,  was  observed  approach- 
ing from  the  opposite  direction,  which 
were  found  to  contain  the  passengers  by  the 
overland  mail  from  India,  en  route  for  fin- 
gland.  This  half-way  meeting  in  the  desert 
of  travellers  pursuing  so  long,  so  eventful  a 
journey,  was  affecting.  How  eager  was  the 
interchange  of  questions  and  answers  be- 
tween those  now  seeking  native  lands  and 
homes  from  which  years  had  separated  them, 
and  those  pushing  onward  to  that  distant 
clime  from  which  the  former  were  returning, 
and  which  was  destined  to  keep  them  "it 
may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  forever," 
from  the  dearest  attachments  of  life.  The 
bloom  of  health  was  upon  these  ;  the  blight 
of  an  Indian  clime,  rendering  many  a  com 
plexion  like  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  sad- 
ly marked  the  former.  The  meeting  was  as 
brief  as  it  was  interesting,  and  these  two 
chance  mingling  streams  of  humanity  were 
soon  flowing  in  widely  opposite  directions ; 
each  fast  moving  caravan  turning  up  the  sand 
so  lately  disturbed  by  the  other. 

A  few  miles  from  Suez  is  a  well  of  brack- 
ish water,  called  by  some,  "Joseph's  Weil," 
and  by  others  the  "  Well  of  Moses,"  but  I 
believe  without  sufficient  authority  for  either, 
and  near  by  stands  a  large  octagonal  struc 
ture  of  stone,  with  a  rising  central  dome, 
now  used  as  a  guard  house,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  ruins  of  a  Mausoleum. 

At  last  we  whirled  into  the  little  dirty  sea- 
port town  of  Suez,  and  dismounted  in  the 
dreary  court  yard  of  the  English  hoteL* 

*  The  distance  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  82  miles,  and  we 
ocrapied  about  17  ho  tin  in  crossing  the  isthmus.  This 
» actually  all  the  tamd  travel  in  the  whole  journey  which 
» termed  the  "overland"  route  to  distinguish  it  from  die 
P**sage  by  sea  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


COUNT  ERNEST. 

There  was  gathering  in  bower,  and  gathering  in  ball, 
On  the  eve  of  a  New  Year'*  festival, 
For  Wynterly'a  baron  still  honors  the  night 
Which  gave  to  his  bosom  his  daughter  so  bright. 

In  the  high  raftered  chamber  the  feast  they  have  laid, 
On  the  walls  are  old  trophies  and  pennons  displayed, 
The  flags  won  by  ancesters  ages  before, 
The  trophies  the  spoils  of  the  wolf  and  the  boar. 

The  ilex,  the  larch  and  the  mistletoe  green. 
Interweaving  their  leaves  with  the  oak  boughs  are  seen, 
Whose  coral-red  berries  gleam  sbiningly  forth, 
Attesting  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  North. 

High  up  biased  the  fire  'neath  the  mantel  so  wide, 
Loudly  crackled  the  oak,  once  the  green  forest's  pride. 
And  the  wild  ruddy  glow  of  the  flame  checkered  o'er 
With  its  light  the  strange  hangings  and  new  sanded  floor. 

North  and  West  did  they  gather,  and  South  and  South* 

east, 
The  prince  and  the  noble,  the  prelate  and  priest, 
And  refulgent  in  gems  and  unmatched  in  their  glee, 
Came  old  Germany's  ladies  right  lovely  to  see. 

Coont  Ernest  hath  armed  him,  but  not  for  the  fight, 
Count  Ernest  hath  robed,  and  his  robing  is  bright, 
And  in  the  reflection  his  broad  mirror  gives, 
His  vanity  triumph  of  triumph  receives. 

And  as  he  descended  the  wide  oaken  stair, 
The  guests  all  made  way  as  a  king  had  been  there, 
And  the  bright  cheeks  grew  brighter  the  fair  dames  among, 
More  softly  and  sweetly  their  gay  voices  rung. 

Bewitchingly  graceful  the  homage  they  yield 
To  Count  Ernest,  renowned  both  in  council  and  field. 
And  well  doth  he  listen,  though  careless  the  while, 
Seem  the  glance  of  his  eye  and  the  mirth  of  his  smile* 

And  well  dotb  his  praises  their  flatteries  repay, 
For  woo  as  Count  Ernest  is  gallant  and  gay  ? 
But  unmoved  is  his  heart,  as  the  morrow  will  prove, 
Though  to  all  those  fair  dames  he  may  whisper  of  love. 

But  mark  what  a  change  o'er  bis  features  bath  passed, 
There  is  one  'mid  the  crowd,  youngest,  fairest  and  last. 
And  how  shall  Count  Ernest's  kneen  vanity  brook, 
Not  to  win  from  that  maiden  one  smile  or  one  look. 

The  dance  it  is  ended,  the  tapers  expire, 

And  the  night-cup  is  passed  ere  the  damsels  retire. 

Cotmt  Ernest  is  kneeling  a  boon  to  implore, 

As  memento  forever,  the  rose  which  she  wore. 

"  My  mother  bestowed  it,"  the  young  maiden  said, 
"  And  ill  would  her  kindness  to  me  be  repaid, 
Were  her  gift  yielded  up  to  a  stranger  like  thee, 
For  the  sake  of  a  trifling  courtesy." 

Alas  for  the  suitor,  his  pleadings  were  vain, 
Forth  from  the  blithe  hall  hath  departed  the  train, 
And  though  loud  was  his  laughter  and  careless  his  jest, 
Bethink  you  Count  Ernest's  night-dreaming  was  restf 

A  form  was  before  him,  a  small  hand  was  there, 
As  the  new  fallen  snow  flake,  as  son  and  as  fair, 
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And  ever  and  ever  those  eloquent  eyes, 

More  bright  than  the  stars  and  more  blue  than  the  skies 

With  their  strange  gleaming  lustre  before  him  still  shone, 
And  made,  the  strong  heart  of  Count  Ernest  their  own, 
A  spell  was  upon  him,  and  eye,  heart,  and  ear 
Were  awake  to  a  wild  throb  of  hope  and  of  fear. 

It  was  not  her  beauty,  though  lovely  was  she, 
It  was  not  her  mirth,  though  like  magic  her  glee, 
It  was  something  invisibly  present,  to  tell 
What  vainly  he  tried  from  his  thoughts  to  dispel. 

But  courage  awakes  ;  as  the  morrow  doth  rise, 
All  arranged  were  his  tactics  of  smiles  and  of  sighs. 
Alas !  ere  the  evening  those  gay  hopes  had  flown, 
And  joy's  glowing  garland  M  lay  withered  and  strewn." 

For  calm  was  the  Baron's  young  daughter,  and  cold 
As  the  ice-waves  the  river  so  turbidly  rolled, 
And  measured  her  words,  which  in  melody  fell, 
As  she  bade  him,  departing,  a  simple  "  farewell." 

Full  careful  the  vassals  as  swiftly  ihey  rode, 
Afar  from  the  towers  of  the  Baron's  abode, 
That  smile,  look,  nor  gesture,  nor  whisper  defined. 
They  guessed  their  lord's  heart  played  the  truant  behind. 

And  O,  if  black  Hugo  have  ever  good  need 
To  be  matchless  in  spirit  and  tireless  in  speed, 
Full  surely  the  time  for  these  virtues  bad  come, 
Though  unwarned  by  the  voices  of  trumpet  and  drum. 

Ernest  mingled  in  council,  he  mingled  in  war, 

He  played  the  gay  lover  in  countries  afar, 

Until  year  upon  year  rolled  with  Time's  speed  away, 

And  his  dark  locks  were  blended  with  silvery  grey. 

When  unmarr'd  in  her  beauty  by  absence  or  years, 
The  Baron's  fair  daughter  before  him  appears, 
And  in  Africa  or  Asia,  on  sea  or  on  shore, 
His  heart  was  in  Germany  still  as  of  yore. 

The  sun  mounteth  upward,  but  feeble  its  glow, 
Over  widely  spread  valleys  all  covered  with  snow, 
E'en  of  winter's  dull  raiment  the  forests  are  bare, 
Fast  sealed  are  the  streamlets  and  keen  is  the  air. 

The  fox  of  the  wilderness  hasteth  again. 
Like  the  bear  and  fierce  wolf,  away  to  his  den, 
There  is  no  living  thing  for  the  sight  to  descry, 
Save  a  lone  eagle  tracing  the  paths  of  the  sky. 

But  lo !  to  the  Eastward  there  riseth  a  cloud, 
As  dark  as  if  'twere  of  the  whirl- wind  the  shroud, 
As  mid-way  it  parteth,  bright  forkings  of  flame 
Shoot  up  a  red  ruin  afar  to  proclaim ; 
'Tie  the  beacon,  the  beacon,  and  trouble  is  nigh, 
Where  the  red  fire  of  Wynterly  blazes  on  high. 

Who  rideth  so  proudly,  who  ridelh  so  fast, 
With  a  broad  crimson  banner  upon  the  wind  cast, 
With  five  hundred  steel  lances  encircled  around, 
And  steeds  whose  fleet  feet  seem  disdaining  the  ground. 

O  strike  but  for  Wynterly's  fortunes  one  blow! 
Rid  the  gallant  old  Baron  at  once  of  his  foe, 
And  win  back  the  rose  to  the  fair  daughter's  face, 
.    •  „ <-My  re8l0re  to  the  timc-honor'd  race. 


Thus  add  to  thy  glory  one  ray  wanting  yet, 

Teach  the  heart  in  thy  bosom  its  wound  to  forget. 

And  a  victory  awaits  tbee  for  years  to  atone, 

She  has  loved  thee,  Count  Ernest,  and  loved  thee  alone. 

And  thou  wilt  be  happy,  though  never  again 
The  blast  of  the  desert  fan  Hugo's  black  mane, 
Though  the  tents  of  the  Arab  no  more  shah  thou  see, 
Nor  the  camels  at  evening  beneath  the  palm  tree. 

Though  the  dash  of  the  whale  and  the  cry  of  the  gull 
Thyocenn-rocked  pillow  again  shall  not  lull, 
For  thy  destiny's  star  which  now  brilliantly  glows, 
Shall  in  Germany  set  where  bo  brightly  it  rose. 

M.  LI.  W.  H. 


Modest  Critique  of  "  A  Sketch  After 
Landseer." 

tcHv*oi»  'lift!   rdt>  Kiva  liirtiv  irpdiavr6t>'dri  aoi  «cAak(  i 
Aioytvrfs  j)xctv  IvOdSe  irdXXw  wX«t«  fcrt ytlariptpitf. 

Luc.  Dialog.  Mort.  1. 1.  p.  329.  Reitz. 

11  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion." — Eccl.  ix.  4 

•*  Ich  sebe  nichts  als  einen  schwarzen  Pudel 
Es  mag  bei  euch  wohl  Augentaeuschung  sein." 

Faust. 

Mr.  Editor, — On  opening  the  last  number 
of  your  Messenger,  T  was  unexpectedly  greet- 
ed by  the  black  muzzle  of  an  old  acquain- 
tance. Imagine  a  country  gentleman  walk- 
ing through  a  gallery  and  stumbling  on  his 
peculiar  Blanche,  Tray  or  Sweetheart  por- 
trayed to  the  life  hy  the  pencil  of  Landseer, 
and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  my  feelings 
on  reading  the  description  of  "  the  dashing 
young  student  and  his  nonpareil  dog." 

I  am  no  artist,  and  do  not  attempt  to  deep- 
en the  lines  of  your  correspondent's  sketch. 
I  am  no  dog-fancier,  and  do  not  understand 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  dog  in  "carrying 
out  his  thickness  behind."  But  the  dog  was 
once  my  academical  fellow-citizen,  and  as  an 
old  student  of  the  Friderica  Guilelma  Rhe- 
nana,  I  conceive  il  to  be  my  bounden  duty 
to  enlighten  the  artist  as  to  the  character  of 
the  animal  of  which  he  has  formed  such  a 
lofty  opinion.  And  furthermore,  I  deem  it 
advisable  to  set  an  en  sample  to  those  who 
forget  the  ubiquity  of  the  "  Universal  Yan- 
kee Nation,"  and  to  remind  rhapsodic  tour- 
ists that  some  American  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins is  always  ready  with  his  or  her  prosaic 
tea  and  toast,  to  dissipate  all  the  fine  thoughts 
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suggested  by  the  stupendous  wall  of  China, 
or  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts  to  dispel 
the  romantic  interest  which  naturally  attach- 
es to  a  dog  and  especially  to  a  Danish  dog. 

Heaven  and  Landseer,  Jr.,  forgive  me,  but 
1  always  thought  that  dog  a  lubberly  animal. 
He  may  appear  to  great  advantage  "  under  a 
table,"  or  "  threading  his  way  through  the 
crowd"  which  throngs  a  Rhine  steamer,  and 
no  doubt  the  extraordinary  sagacity  which 
prompted  him  to  follow  his  master  without 
being  called,  produced  an  overwhelming  ef- 
fect on  the  mind  of  our  traveller,  but  I  still 
abide  by  my  opinion  and  pronounced  him  a 
lubberly  dog,  and  I  would  not  for  my  own 
part  give  a  minute  of  another  canine  aca- 
demical, (Harry  by  name,)  for  a  cycle  of 
such  overgrown  incumbrances.  A  large  and 
powerful  animal  he  certainly  is,  and  when  in 
lively  action  presents  quite  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, but  in  his  normal  condition  sug- 
gests nothing  more  sublime  than  the  grena- 
diers of  Frederic  William,  the  StifFnecked, 
whose  passion  for  tall  feUows,  "lange  kerle," 
is  historical. 

The  name  of  the  dog  was  happily  chosen 
by  his  sponsors  in  baptism,  with  reference  to 
his  intense  blackness.  He  is  called  Othel- 
lo, which  trisyllable  the  students  have  by 
some  occult  law  of  contraction  shortened 
into  "  Feilo."  In  fact,  this  nickname  quite 
usurped  the  place  of  the  original  designation, 
and  when  it  became  necessary  for  the  "  young 
cavaliero"  to  offer  a  reward  of  five  or  six 
dollars  for  his  companion,  or  rather  "  Nubian 
slave,"  who  had  been  lured  away,  he  spelt  the 
last  syllable  of  Othello  with  a  w,  "  which," 
as  Diego  in  the  Spanish  Curate  says  on  a 
similar  occasion,  "  is  abominable." 

Thev  dog  belongs  de  jure  to  the  aforesaid 
"  dashing  student ;"  de  facto,  however,  to  the 
whole  corps  of  Palatia,  whose  caps  in  violet, 
red  and  white  must  have  attracted  the  admi- 
ring gaze  of  our  friend.  The  animal  is  known 
through  the  whole  town  as  the  Palatine  dog. 
and  his  size  and  color  make  him  no  unfit  em- 
blem of  the  proud  corporation  to  which  he 
belongs.  Another  dog-star,  of  nearly  the 
same  magnitude,  may  be  seen  in  Bonn,  but 
his  tawny  hide  does  not  produce  such  a  beau- 
tiful effect  as  the  sleek  black  coat  of  Othello 
As  a  general  rule  the  head  dog  in  one  of 
these  corps  is  a  symbol  of  his  masters,  and 


so  we  find  that  the  Borussian  dog,  which  be- 
longs to  a  confederation  consisting  wholly  of 
we,"  is  a  thick  set,  snarling,  full-blooded 
terrier,  whose  sole  recommendation  is  his 
noble  descent,  and  the  Colonensian  hound  is 
a  mangy  beast,  as  uncomely  and  as  untidy 
as  his  masters. 

Othello's  character  is  as  fair  as  that  of  most 
dogs.  His  cynicism  is  of  a  quiet  cast  and 
his  demeanor  might  be  termed  dignified  by  a 
casual  observer,  but  I  have  seen  him  under 
too  many  points  of  view  to  accede  to  such 
an  encomium.  At  the  Lubber — the  common 
gathering  place  of  the  students — he  would 
stand  and  lick  his  chops  as  expectantly  as 
any  cur  of  low  degree,  and  although  gener- 
ally grave  and  decorous  in  his  behaviour,  he 
would  pounce  upon  the  relics  of  the  repast 
with  a  carnivorous  haste  which  was  frightful 
to  behold,  if  you  only  imagined  yourself  in 
the  place  of  the  fragmentary  cutlet,  or  half- 
eaten  chop.  His  conduct  on  Sundays  was 
hardly  excusable,  for  although  a  quiet  beast 
on  week-days,  he,  (and  perhaps  his  master 
too,)  flushed  up  on  Sunday  afternoon  prodi- 
giously and  made  violent  assaults  on  the 
other  big  dogs,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the 
Palatia  and  the  assembled  clowns,  and  to  the 
infinite  annoyance  of  a  certain  individual, 
whose  room  commanded  a  fine  view,  and  un- 
fortunately a  far  too  distinct  hearing  of  the 
life  and  bustle  of  the  market-place.  I  have 
likewise  seen  the  huge  beast  attempting  to 
gambol,  and  leaping  over  his  master's  stick, 
perseveringly  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  become 
lively  on  the  principle  of  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man baron.  Othello  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  house  where  1  lodged,  which  was  in- 
habited by  sundry  young  Palatines,  and  al- 
though the  animal  was  peaceable  enough,  I 
always  suffered  him  to  choose  his  own  side 
of  the  narrow  stair-case.  One  night  while 
lying  half-asleep  on  my  bed,  1  was  fully 
aroused  by  a  dull,  regular  hammering  over- 
head. My  curiosity  was  excited,  and  I  re- 
volved the  matter  carefully  over  in  my  mind 
until  I  came  to  what  I  afterwards  found  to 
be  the  right  conclusion.  The  landlord,  or 
House- Philistine,  had  positively  forbidden 
the  keeping  of  dogs  on  his  premises,  and 
Othello  being  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  fellow 
students,  could  not  be  sent  down  into  the 
court,  but  was  shut  up  in  one  of  the  front 
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rooms  on  the  third  floor.  His  dreaming 
thoughts  running  on  a  late  repast  at  the  Lub- 
ber, he  began  to  wag  his  tail  with  consider- 
able vehemence,  and  his  recumbent  position 
caused  that  heavy  appendage  to  strike  the 
floor  with  a  dull,  ominous  sound,  on  which  I 
ought  to  have  built  a  romance,  or  at  least  a 
sketch  after  Teniers  or  Callot. 

One  more  rei  ark  as  a  vindication  of  my 
other  fellow-student,  the  happy  owner  of 
the  beast.  Our  good  friend  must  have  been, 
in  spite  of  his  "  insinuating  tone,"  some- 
what unfortunate  in  his  mode  of  address.  A 
German  student  is  almost  as  proud  of  his  dog 
as  he  is  of  an  honorable  "Tiefquart"  drawn 
through  his  visage,  and  a  less  direct  approach 
to  the  subject  would  no  doubt  have  elicited 
ample  information,  and  have  spared  your  cor- 
respondent the  trouble  of  pulling  at  his  shirt 
collar — the  reader  the  trouble  of  reading,  and 
myself  the  trouble  of  writing  this  well-meant 
critique. 

Othello  may  now  depart  in  peace.  Land- 
seer,  Jr.,  has  given  us  his  outward  portrai- 
ture, and  I  have  modestly  protested  against 
the  inferences  drawn  therefrom  as  to  his 
moral  character.  Othello  is  a  dog — a  Dan- 
ish dog — a  remarkable  dog — but  he  is  like- 
wise a  greedy  dog,  a  hulking  dog  and  a  lazy 
dog,  and  I  cannot  in  my  soul  forgive  him  the 
tempestuous  thumping  which  once  broke  my 
night's  rest  when  every  thing  was  still,  and 
even  the  noisy  huzzas  of  sundry 

«  Sods  of  Belial  flown  with  lust  and  wine/* 

had  died  on  the  ear. 

(Signed,)  Chrysobrachion. 


Gentle,  yet  firm,— courteous,  yet  true  of  heart, 
Clear-minded, — pure  in  taste  and  principle, 
Simple,— unselfish, — and  preferring  still 
The  humblest  duty  to  the  proudest  joy  :— 
Thus  lives  her  memory  still  in  many  hearts, 
A  model  and  a  praise. 

Yon  lofty  halls 
And  classic  columns  wear  the  shade  of  woe,— 
And  he, — their  M after, — eloquei  t  and  full 
Of  genius,  fostered  by  our  Country's  Sire, — 
In  utter  desolation  mourns  her  loss, 
Who  in  her  faithful  heart,  so  many  years, 
Garnered  his  happiness, — while  at  his  side 
Their  only  child  laments,  like  one  who  feels 
Life's  Angel  lost. 

And  there  are  lowly  friends 
Who  grateful  hoard  her  imnge  ; — sable  brown 
Are  wet  with  tears  for  her.  who  loved  the  souls 
Of  those  who  served  her,  and  with  patient  care 
Laboured  to  lead  them  to  the  Saviour's  fold. 
— Yes,  to  that  Saviour  who  had  been  her  strength 
From  early  years.     His  spirit  had  been  hers, 
In  all  the  tender  ministries  of  life, 

j  Neath  cloud  or  sunbeam,  she  had  looked  to  Mint 

J  For  guidance, — for  example,  for  reward; 
So  with  His  blessed   words  upon  her  lips 
She  went  to  Htm. 

L.  H.  SioouiursT. 


THE  LADY  OF  ARLINGTON. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Custis,  the  wife  of  the  Honble.  George 
Washington  Parke  Cust  is,  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Fitshnghs  in  Virginia,  and  was  taken  by  a  brief  illness,  in 
the  Spring  of  ]  853,  from  the  home  which  she  had  so  long 
beautified  by  her  accomplishments  and  virtues. 

She  sleepeth  'neath  those  Oaks  where  first  we  met, 
Beside  her  own  Potomac's  glorious  wsve. 
While  o'er  her  pillow  creep  the  infant  flowers, 
Spring's  tear  drop  in  their  eye. 

Fain  would  I  paint,—* 
Had  language  fitting  pencil.— with  what  grace 
Of  meekness  and  of  dignity  she  horc 
The  matron  beauty  of  her  high  estate, 


Old  Uncle  John  Rosser  and  the  Billy  Goat 

Speaking  of  these  individuals,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  latter — the  genus  we  mean — has 
never  been  rightly  appreciated.  Billy  (or 
William,  as  he  should  more  properly  be  call- 
ed, from  the  gravity  and  respectability  of  his 
appearance  and  manner)  like  many  other 
meritorious  individuals,  has  been  in  a  good 
measure  overlooked ;  and  yet  he  is  a  char- 
acter of  no  mean  pretensions  and  claims  to 
respect.  Observe  him.  What  a  stately 
gait — how  dignified — how  decisive  and  sol- 
dierly in  his  movements — not  a  bully  and 
popinjay  strutting  and  puffing  about  like  a 
cock,  nor  chattering  and  gimcracking  like  a 
baboon,  nor  putting  on  ponderous  airs  of  dig- 
nity like  that  overrated  old  fogy  snob,  the 
lion  ;  permitting  no  unbecoming  or  unseem- 
ly liberties,  yet  familiar  enough  in  his  way 
when  he  likes  to  be,  and  preferring  civilized 
life  and  neighborhood  to  the  savage  habits  of 
that  old  hermit  of  the  jungle.  Docile  and 
tractable,  too,  is  Billy  "  except  when  roused," 
and  even  then  carrying  his  indignation  only 
to  christian  extremes,  and  not  tearing  out 
entrails  and  beating  out  brains  like  a  nlli- 
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buster  or  one  of  your  fashionable  heroes. 
See  how  domestic  the  old  fellow  is.  How 
be  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the  harem  and 
orders  things  about  with  a  sedate  and  self- 
appreciative  authority,  like  a  gentleman  at 
his  inn,  and  keeps  his  wives  straight,  but  in 
a  quiet,  patriarchal,  Turk-like  way ;  never 
leaving  his  own  family  for  a  friend's,  and 
never  suspecting  fidelity — unlike  biped  spe- 
cimens of  the  gender  who  wear  horns.  To 
be  sore,  William,  like  every  other  fine  gen- 
tlemen, goes  perfumed,  and  there  may  be 
tome  questions  of  taste  as  to  the  kind ;  but  de 
gustihts  and  so  forth,  as  Gov.  C*#####  would 
have  said,  if  he  had  put  him  in  his  last  mes- 
sage. Then  look  at  his  countenance.  Did 
you  ever  see  any  thing  more  grave  or  full  of 
respectability  ?  Did  you  ever  see  more  ele- 
gant repose  of  manner?  And  his  beard, 
does  not  the  cut  and  make  of  that  remind  us 
of  some  of  our  most  valued  and  fashionable 
acquaintances  ?  A  braver  fellow  than  William 
never  lived ;  for,  consider,  that  like  some  of 
oar  politicians  and  generals,  his  only  armour 
is  the  thickness  of  his  skull.  Who  of  them 
can  make  more  out  of  the  hardness  of  his 
pate  and  his  horns  than  Gulielraus  ?  Wash- 
ington City  can't  shew  one. 

But  it  was  not  of  the  genus  but  of  the  par- 
ticular individual  we  designed  to  speak.  Billy 
Rosser — as  he  was  named  after  his  owner — 
was  somewhat  peculiar,  as  much  so  as  the 
"  charming  Miss  Julia."  He  had  got  to  be  a 
public  character,  and,  like  other  public  char- 
acters, he  was  a  little  spoiled  by  the  attentions 
he  received.  He  was  naturally  a  fellow  of  ve- 
ry good  parts,  and  of  excellent  disposition ;  but 
he  bad  been  so  petted  and  deferred  to — the 
little  negroes,  dogs  and  "other  varmints'1  on 
the  plantation  had  so  flattered  his  prowess,  by 
retreating  before  him  and  letting  him  have  his 
own  way,  that  he  had  run  himself  down  to  the 
level  of  a  regular  filibuster,  pitching  into 
every  thing  and  every  body  that  he  could 
get  to;  and  this  not  only  at  home,  but  "  he 
quit  his  own  to  stand  on  foreign  ground.'1  He 
used  to  come  to  the  grocery  hard-by  and,  not 
standing  on  ceremony,  would  walk  straight 
in,  helping  himself  to  bits  of  cheese  on  the 
counter,  or  any  thing  else  he  liked.  The 
hoys  tried  to  teach  him  to  drink  the  heel- 
taps in  the  glasses  and  to  chew  tobacco ;  but 
it  is  only  justice  to  Billy  to  say  he  was  too 


much  of  a  gentleman  to  indulge   in  such 
practices. 

Billy— like  another  Billy  we  wot  of— be-' 
longed  to  the  "  Pitch-in  school,"  and  made  a 
pass  at  every  thing  that  was  going  that  pro* 
raised  benefit  or  amusement.  His  pranks 
were  sometimes  very  diverting ;  for  instance, 
at  the  camp-meeting,  where  William  came 
walking  up,  and,  seeing  worthy  old  brother 
Amen,  on  a  hot  evening  after  a  hearty  meal, 
seated  under  a  tree,  nodding  under  the  seda- 
tive influence  of  the  Rev.  Bawl's  discourse, 
took  it  for  a  banter;  and,  making  up  to 
him,  hit  him  such  a  spat  between  the  eyes 
as  made  him  think  another  set  of  falling 
stars  had  come  down. 

Old  Uncle  John  Rosser  was  as  full  of  fun 
as  Billy.  He  was  called  the  laughing  phi- 
losopher. This  designation  was  given  him 
in  consequence  of  his  having  a  disease — a 
laughing  mania — a  cacoetkesridentis:  he  "took 
on"  as  if  possessed  by  a  laughing  devil- 
would  suddenly  be  taken  and  shake  himself 
all  over  until  he  fell  down  in  a  fit  laughing. 
He  was  always  carrying  on  jokes  and  run- 
ning rigs,  verbal  and  practical.  He  a  large, 
fat  fellow ;  but,  until  the  event  we  proceed 
to  relate,  (if  we  ever  do  get  to  it)  rather  a 
good  looking  man  for  his  size. 

Two  humorists  cannot  get  along  in  the 
same  neighborhood  any  more  than  two  coun- 
try doctors ;  indeed  two  rivals  of  any  sort — 
(duellists  excepted ;  they  are  always  friends)— 
in  a  country  neighborhood  are  always  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  have  a  failing  out.  So  it 
was  with  John  and  Billy.  Divers  were  the 
schemes  and  tricks  tried  by  Rosser  on  Wil- 
liam— such  as  filling  apples  with  Scotch  snuff 
and  giving  them  to  Billy  until  he  had  taken 
as  much  of  the  savory  weed  into  his  mouth 
as  your  regular  lover  of  Cavendish  or  Ho- 
ney Dew. 

Uncle  John's  jovial  features  were  com- 
manded by  a  nose  which  was  the  delight  of 
his  life.  It  was  a  regular  cut-water.  The 
style  of  its  architecture  was  half  Dutch,  half 
Roman,  none  of  your  little  stuck  up,  turn- 
ups, as  if  ashamed  of,  or  too  proud  for  his 
mouth — nor  one  of  your  angular,  thread-pa- 
per concerns,  sticking*  to  a  round  face  like 
the  shadow-caster  on  a  sun  dial;  but  a  nose 
that  was  a  nose — strong,  well  defined,  well 
cut  out,  well  hollowed,   well  proportioned, 
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and  well  set  on  the  face.  He  was  fond  of 
stroking  and  caressing  it,  and,  being  of  a 
'musical  turn,  would  blow  out  a  clarion  on  it 
occasionally,  that  could  bring  the  boys  to 
dinner  like  a  cow's  horn.  Ah !  me,  pride 
will  have  a  fall,  and  so  did  that  nose.  But  I 
am  anticipating. 

On  a  certain  Sunday  morning,  Uncle  John 
had  gone  to  his  blacksmith's  shop  to  do  a 
little  work  on  a  waggon  which  he  had  neg- 
lected the  evening  before,  in  consequence  of 
the  call  he  had  to  a  shooting  match — an  in- 
nocent pastime  which  he  much  affected.  He 
was  enjoying  alone  his  felicitations,  with 
which  he  was  regaling  his  mind  at  that  calm 
period,  over  the  good  fortune  he  had  met  with 
in  winning  a  quarter  of  beef,  by  a  shot  that 
had  covered  the  cross  and  knocked  the  black 
out  of  the  mark ;  and  no  doubt  felt  piously 
grateful  for  the  success  of  his.  adventure. 
He  had  nearly  finished  the  job — there  being 
but  little  work  to  be  done  on  the  tire— fixing 
a  nail  or  two,  or  something  of  the  sort.  As 
the  work  was  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  shop, 
he  had  got  down  on  his  knees  to  it,  and  was 
bending  over  it,  habited  in  his  red  flannel 
shirt  which  Uncle  John  used  to  wear  of  hot 
days  under  the  idea  that  it  was  cooler — by 
making  him  perspire  freely.  Billy  was,  about 
the  same  time,  walking  leisurely  around  the 
premises,  observing  what  was  going  on,  and 
picking  up  such  items  of  interest  as  might 
present  themselves  to  his  notice.  Seeing  the 
red  shirt,  Billy's  anger  grew  somewhat  in- 
flamed ;  for  nothing  so  aroused  William's 
combative  propensities  as  that  martial  color. 
He  did  not  wait  to  see  whether  there  was  a 
man  in  it ;  and  probably  if  he  had,  it  would 
not  have  altered  his  purpose.  So  beckoning 
and  nodding  his  signal  to  the  object,  and 
viewing  only  the  movements  of  Uncle  John 
in  return,  which  he  took  to  be  a  challenge, 
Billy  came  up  within  afew  feet — then  backed 
a  step  or  two,  and  then  taking  aim,  came 
clattering  on  towards  the  object  of  assault. 
Uncle  John  had  only  time  to  get  himself  half 
straightened,  before  Billy  took  him  a  clew  on 
the  side  of  the  head,  which  sent  him  reeling 
back,  and  would  probably  have  knocked  him 
senseless,  but  that,  fortunately,  his  head  fell 
into  the  water  trough  behind.  Billy,  seeing 
what  he  had  done,  bleated  out  his  surprise, 


and  retreated  in  great  haste  to  a  safe  distance 
from  his  irate  foe. 

As  soon  as  the  stars  had  ceased  falling,  and 
Uncle  John  had  satisfied  himself  that  it  was 
not  the  devil  that  had  come  after  him  for 
breaking  the  Sabbath,  Uncle  John  resolved 
on  revenge.  He  was  not  long  in  putting  hit 
plan  in  operation,  for  with  Uncle  John  action 
stood  close  to  resolution.  As  the  old  hunter 
said  of  Gen.  Jackson,  when  it  was  objected 
to  the  hero  that  he  had  ordered  a  few  Indian 
women  and  children  to  be  shot  one  morning, 
Uncle  John  was  "npunctil  man."  As  to 
cudgelling  William — that  was  out  of  the 
question;  for  William  contumaciously  re* 
fused  to  come  within  cudgelling  distance- 
but  bore  off,  keeping  a  vague  watch  on  Un- 
cle John's  movements,  but  as  if  he  were 
going  about  his  business  and  preferred  stay- 
ing where  he  was — and  was  not  at  all  alarm* 
ed  or  afraid  of  Uncle  John — as  many  other 
would-be  great  fighters  before  and  since  have 
done. 

After  divers  abortive  efforts  to  bring  Billy 
within  striking  distance,  a  brilliant  idea  il- 
luminated John's  understanding.  He  had 
in  the  shop  a  kettle,  or  pot,  kept  there  to  be 
repaired:  it  just  about  fit  his  head  by  mo- 
ving the  hair  from  his  temples :  Uncle  John 
thought  if  he  could  beguile  Billy  to  make 
another  butt  at  him,  he  would,  by  suddenly 
ducking  his  head,  bring  Billy's  head  in  con- 
tact with  the  iron  legs  of  the  pot  and  dam- 
age his  countenance  considerably :  so  cov- 
ering up  his  face  except  the  eyes,  and  pull- 
ing off  his  red  flannel  shirt  and  hanging  it 
before  him,  he  got  on  all  fours  and  approach- 
ed his  enemy.  Every  thing  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. Billy  came  up  and  reconnoitred — 
Uncle  John  shook  the  red  at  him  in  the  most 
provoking  style :  he  taunted  and  tantalized 
him  until  no  goat  of  spirit  on  earth  could  have 
stood  it.  Billy,  like  other  bullies,  though  as 
brave  as  common,  was  no  braver.  He  was 
a  little  dubious.  He  wanted  to  see  whether 
his  challenger  was  anxious  to  fight,  before 
he  concluded  whether  he  wanted  himself  to 
fight— for  there's  a  great  deal  of  human  na- 
ture in  a  goat.  Uncle  John  pretended  to  re- 
treat, and  began  backing.  Billy  straightway 
found  himself  very  pugnacious.  He  ad- 
vanced—reared up— bleated— backed — and 
nodded  and  writhed  his  neck  and  putonter- 
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rible  swash-buckler  airs,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  tear  things  and  do  wonders.  Uncle  John 
still  made  pretence  of  backing  out,  and  Billy, 
nerving  himself  for  a  vigorous  onset,  came 
charging; — just  in  time  Uncle  John  threw 
down  his  bead  and  let  Billy  drive  at  the 
spikes  a  plomb.  It  was  a  dead  level  shot. 
Billy  bounded  back,  bleated,  shook  his  head, 
dropped  his  tail  and  gallopped  off.  But 
what  became  of  Uncle  John  ?  Unfortunate- 
ly the  shock  knocked  the  pot  down  over  his 
ears — the  rim  breaking  his  nose  as  it  came 
down— and  sent  him  reeling  back  on  the 
ground.  He  tried  to  get  up,  and  partially 
succeeded;  but  how  get  the  pot  off?  It 
wouldn't  come  back  any  more — it  was  a  tight 
fit  and  a  fixture.  He  was  nearly  smothered. 
No  one  was  near.  He  couldn't  see  how  to 
get  away,  and  he  couldn't  halloo.  He  laid 
there  for  several  hours  nearly  dead.  At 
length  a  negro  came  along  and  gave  the  alarm. 
Some  of  the  neighbours  got  together ;  but 
they  could  not  get  the  pot  off:  they  stretched 
Uncle  John's  neck  until  he  used  to  say  it 
was  as  long  as  an  Indian  hen's — but  it  would 
not  do.  No  farther  time  could  be  lost.  So 
they  raised  him  up — put  his  head  on  the 
anvil— and  with  the  hammer  broke  the  pot : 
but  the  blow  knocked  Uncle  John  into  the 
middle  of  the  next  week — at  least  it  was  then 
before  he  found  himself  in  his  senses.  When 
he  came  to,  he  made  signs  for  them  to  take 
the  bandages  off  his  face ;  they  had  splin- 
tered his  nose— the  backbone  of  it  and  some 
of  the -ribs  having  been  broken  ; — as  soon  as 
this  was  done  he  commenced  shaking  all 
over  and  laughing  all  over.  When  he  had 
got  to  the  first  stopping  place,  they  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter — what  was  he  laugh- 
ing at  ?  Said  he :  "  He !  Haw !  He !  I 
am — he !  he !  I'm  a  laughing— haw !  haw ! 
he ! — at  the  way — he !  haw !  he  !— the  way 
I  fooled  that  goat !  He !  he  !  haw — the 
haw  !    Laws-a-4narcy  !' ' 

Flush. 


(Bbifora  Cubit 


The  autobiography  of  the  gifted  Mrs. 
Mowatt  has  proved,  as  we  anticipated,  a 
hit.  Her  stage  experiences  interest  a  large 
number  of  readers;  and  her  incidents  of 
travel  and  personal  anecdote  add  to  the 
variety  and  increase  the  relish  of  the  book ; 
even  the  most  private  details  have  a  charm 
to  the  large  circle*  of  readers  whom  Mrs. 
Mowatt  has  made  her  friends  by  the  plea- 
sure her  art  has  yielded  them,  or  their 
knowledge  of  her  kindness  of  heart.  The 
New  Yorkers  are  proud  of  their  talented 
daughter,  and  her  autobiography  is  in  con- 
stant demand  there.  We  are  happy  to  learn 
that  Mrs.  Mowatt' s  health  is  re-established, 
so  that  she  is  preparing  for  a  Southern  pro- 
fessional tour,  after  which  she  will  quit  the 
stage. 


The  Southern  Era,  in  a  notice  of  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  the  Mersenger,  which  calls 
for  our  grateful  acknowledgments,  refers  to 
an  article  on  a  scientific  subject  which  we 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  discussed, 
either  in  our  own  pages  or  elsewhere — "  why 
does  a  Mule  run  faster  by  night  than  by  day  ?" 
For  mule,  probably,  it  was  the  design  of  the 
editor  to  say  mill — but  the  interrogatory  is 
certainly  a  curious  one,  as  the  compositor  of 
the  Era  states  il. 


In  a  short  paragraph  of  our  "  Editor's  Ta- 
ble" last  month,  we  endeavoured  to  pay  a 
merited  tribute  to  Petersburg  and  her  Libra- 
ry Association.  We  were  so  unfortunate  in 
the  use  of  terms,  however,  as  to  give  offence 
to  our  friend  of  the  South  Side  Democrat  who 
complains  of  the  'patronizing'  manner  in 
which  the  compliment  was  conveyed.  Upon 
a  close  examination  of  the  fatal  sentence, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  wherein 
consists  the  wrong  unless  it  be  in  the  phrase 
"  Little  Cockade/'  as  applied  to  our  sister 
city.  Now  be  it  observed  that  this  phrase, 
so  far  from  being  our  own,  has  been  the  fa- 
miliar designation  of  Petersburg  ever  since 
her  patriotic  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  was  used  by  us  with  quotation 
marks,  and  prefaced  by  the  adjective  "  glo- 
rious," to  prevent  all  mistake.    Our  friend 
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of  the  South  Side  Democrat,  having  been 
only  two  or  three  years  (if  we  mistake  not)  a 
resident  of  Petersburg,  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
aware  that  among  her  older  citizens  "  Little 
Cockade"  has  always  been  considered  a 
proud  title  as  recalling  the  associations  of1 
past  renown.  As  we  would  not  willingly 
wound  the  sensibilities  of  our  friend,  how- 
ever, (whose  kind  commendation  of  the  Mes- 
senger demands  our  thanks)  we  hasten  to 
make  the  amende  d  honorable  and  beg  that  in 
the  offensive  paragraph  for  "Little  Cock- 
ade" he  will  read  "Big  Cockade." 


In  the  recent  death  of  Robert  M.  Charl- 
ton, of  Georgia,  the  country  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  valuable  men,  and  Southern  letters 
a  shining  ornament.  With  a  rare  facility  of 
versification,  a  truly  poetic  sensibility  and  a 
highly  cultivated  taste,  he  might  have  won 
the  first  honors  in  literature,  had  he  not  de- 
voted himself  to  severer  studies  in  which  he 
did  not  fail  to  attain  the  highest  eminence. 
His  legal  acquirements  were  no  less  con- 
spicuously displayed  in  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession than  on  the  bench  which  he  after- 
wards adorned,  while  his  talent  for  states- 
manship had  been  already  manifested  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  of  which  body  he  was  a  mem- 
ber elect  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is 
scarcely  within  our  province  to  enlarge  upon 
the  personal  qualities  of  this  lamented  gen- 
tleman, but  those  who  knew  him  best  can 
describe  the  brilliancy  of  fancy  which  was 
displayed  in  all  the  caprices  of  his  wit,  and 
the  gentleness  of  a  nature  which  never  suf- 
fered that  wit  to  give  a  pang  to  one  human 
being.  Judge  Charlton's  name  will  be 
kept  in  remembrance  among  those  who  have 
been  finely  called 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown, 

and  if,  by  reason  of  the  short  term  of  life 
that  was  allotted  to  him,  he  leaves  no  splen- 
did and  enduring  monument  of  his  public 
labours,  the  more  lamentable  is  the  loss  to 
his  native  State  which  is  deprived  of  one 
who  is  enrolled  among  the  good  and  the  dis- 
tinguished, more  even  for  what  he  was  than 
what  he  accomplished. 


The  speedy  re-appearance  of  Harper's  Ma- 
gazine, after  the  disastrous  fire  of  December 
which  laid  in  ruins  the  whole  of  the  magnifi 
cent  publishing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  is  a  wonderful  illustration  of 
the  triumph  of  enterprise  over  all  difficulties 


The  January  number  for  1854  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  we  have  ever  seen.  In  of- 
fering our  felicitations  to  the  publishers,  we 
beg  most  respectfully  to  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  keeps  the  key  of  the  "  Editor's 
Drawer"  that  it  does  not  become  the  owner 
of  so  rich  a  repertorium  to  lay  hold  of  arti- 
cles that  are  not  his  own.  We  find  among 
his  latest  paragraphs  a  little  anecdote  which 
we  ventured  to  offer  our  readers,  some 
months  ago,  concerning  Cuffee's  being  "re- 
sponsible for  the  silver"  at  a  New  York  Ho- 
tel. It  is  said  by  the  new  narrator  to  be  as 
old  as  the  days  of  John  Randolph — which 
we  certainly  do  not  believe.  However  this 
may,  it  would  have  cost  the  Editor  little  to 
credit  the  story  to  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, from  which  he  obtained  it.  When 
we  have  occasion  to  draw  upon  his  "Draw- 
er" for  a  joke,  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  the  fact. 


Poe's  exquisite  little  ballad  of  "  Annabel 
Lee"  goes  the  round  of  the  newspaper  press 
every  month  or  so,  and  la  quoted  bjf  almost 
every  one  that  writes  a  critical  estimate  of 
the  author's  genius  for  the  magazines? — but 
invariably  in  an  incorrect  version.  The  fol- 
lowing is  strictly  accurate,  according  to  the 
MS.  which  was  handed  to  us  by  Poe  himself 
just  five  days  before  his  death— 

A  if  Ni. bel  Lock. 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago> 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee ; — 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  lore  and  be  loved  by  me. 

She  was  a  child  and  /  was  a  child1, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  waa  more  than:  love— 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee— 
Willi  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  Heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  age, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud  by  night 

Chilling  my  Annabel  Lee ; 
So  that  her  high-born  kinsmen  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre  { 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  Heaven,  j 

Went  envying  her  and  me; 
Yes !  that  wua  the  reason  (as  all  men  know, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea)  | 

That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud,  chilling 

And  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 
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Bat  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  lore 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we— 

Of  raoii j  far  wiser  than  we— 
And  neither  the  angels  in  Heaven  above 

Sot  tbe  demons  down  under  the  sea 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  Um  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  :— 

For  tbe  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
Aad  tbe  stars  never  rise  but  I  see  tbe  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
An  J  eo,  alt  tbe  night-  title.  I  lie  down  by  tbe  side 
Of  ay  darling,  my  darling,  my  life  and  my  bride 

Io  her  sepulchre  there  by  tbe  sea — 

la  her  tomb  by  tbe  side  of  the  sea. 


We  republish  the  following  capital  thing 
from  the  "  Home  Journal,"  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  not  be  without  a  good  effect  upon  a 
certain  class  of  correspondents  of  whom 
every  editor  has  cause  to  complain — 

"We  could  wish  that  our  beloved  correspondents  would 
not  leave  quite  so  much  to  our  imagination.  Here  is  a 
letter  for  instance  asking  for  literary  information  and 
lizwd '  S.  P.  Smith/  Now,  how  shall  we  phrase  and 
direct  the  answer  T  Is  it  Mrt.  S.  P.  Smith,  or  Mr.  S.  P. 
Smith,  or  Mitt  S.  P.  Smith,  or.  Rev.  S.  P.  Smith,  or  Dr. 
S.  P.  Smith,  or  Hon.  S.  P.  Smith,  or  Judpc  S.  P.  Smith  ? 
Does  S.  P.  stand  for  fiferah  Phehe  or  for  Samuel  Peter  ? 
or  hit  only  £ome  Pun  kins,  or  Small  Potatoes,  or  per- 
faips  Something  Particular  ?  To  answer  a  letter  at  all, 
requires  some  little  tact  and  adaaptation  of  thought  and 
phraseology — but  to  answer  one  without  knowing  either 
tbe  gender,  age.  condition,  profession,  title,  or  number  of 
btessedoessee,  (single  or  double.)  requires  more  study  and 
invention  than  we  hare  spare  time  for — we  affectionately 
insist." 


Our  readers  will  recognize  in  the  divert- 
ing sketch  of  "  Old  Uncle  John  Rosser  and 
the  Billy  Goat/'  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Messenger,  the  peculiar  humour  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Flush  Times  of  Alabama.11 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  this  volume  has 
already  passed  to  a  seventh  edition  and  that 
the  demand  still  increases  for  it.  The  sale 
will  reach  20,000  copies  before  six  months 
have  expired  from  the  date  of  its  publica- 
tion. In  justice  to  the  author,  we  may  men- 
tion here  what  we  quite  forgot  to  6 ay  in  our 
notice  of  the  work,  that  in  addition  to  the 
papers  originally  contributed  to  the  Messen- 
ger under  the  title  it  bears,  there  are  con- 
tained in  it  several  mirth-provoking  sketches 
never  before  in  print.  # 
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Hot  Corit  :  Lifk  Scenes  tic  New  Yoke  Illustrated. 
Including  the  story  of  Little  Katy,  fee.,  Ate.,  By  So* 
lor  Robinson.  New  York :  Dewitt  Jt  Davenport,  160 
and  162  Nassau  street.  1854.  [Prom  L.  L.  Smith,  op- 
posite American  Hotel.. 

If  we  ever  wish  for  a  censorship  of  the  press,  it  is  when 
we  see  works  like  that  now  before  us  advertised  as  having 
reached  a  circulation  of  20,000.  To  say  that  the  man 
who  deliberately  writes  and  prints  such  perilous  and  dam- 
nable stuff  deserves  a  place  in  the  penitentiary,  is  feebly 
to  express  our  notion  of  the  enormity  of  his  offence.  And 
vet  how  shall  we  hope  to  arrest  the  mischief  the  work  is 
accomplishing  ?  It  will  not  do  to  set  forth  its  true  nature 
by  quoting  from  its  pages,  because,  we  are  told,  many 
wilt  be  thereby  induced  to  get  it  through  a  prurient 
curiosity.  Besides  we  are  utterly  unwilling  to  defile  our 
columns  with  the  garbage  of  the  Five  Poiuts  which  reeks 
in  almost  every  chapter  of  Mr.  Solon  Robinson's  volume. 
We  are  sick  at  heart  when  we  think  how  little  can  be 
done  by  the  reviewer  to  check  the  sale  of  such  literature 
or  to  punish  the  makers  of  it. 

The  most  disheartening  fact  connected  with*'  Hot  Corn" 
is  that  it  has  been  spoken  of  by  many  journalists  of  New 
York  as  a  work  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  religion,  and  that  it  has  actually  been  peddled  about 
that  city  by  the  colporteurs  of  the  Five  Points  Mission. 
The  publishers,  with  a  charming  simplicity,  commend  it 
in  the  introduction  "  to  a  moral  and  religious  public  ;  to 
all  who  would  promote  temperance;  to  all  who  would 
rather  see  virtue  than  vice  abound ;"  and  so  successful 
has  been  this  attempt  to  invest  it  with  the  preetige  of  mo- 
rality, that  we  fear  the  volume  has  made  its  way  into 
many  pure  abodes,  and  called  the  blush  to  many  a  modest 
cheek  which  never  reddened  over  such  abominations  be- 
fore. 

The  majority  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  eflbrts  bare 
recently  been  put  forth  by  some  pious  people  in  New 
York  for  tbe  regeneration  of  tbe  Five  Points.  A  Mission 
House  has  been  built  in  the  very  midst  of  the  feculence 
and  vice  of  that  degraded  quarter.  We  are  glad  to  think 
that  something  has  been  done,  by  means  of  the  catechism 
and  chloride  of  lime,  to  purify  its  natural  and  moral  at- 
mosphere. All  our  sympathies  have  been  with  the  labo- 
rers in  this  holy  cause,  and  though  we  trembled  for  it 
when  we  saw  Horace  Greeley  among  its  advocates,  we 
yet  augured  the  best  results  from  the  earnest  and  unsel- 
fish exertions  of  philanthropists  who  bad  begun  so  well. 
In  an  evil  hour,  the  Missionaries  took  into  their  ranks  Mr. 
Solon  Robinson,  a  penny-a-liner  for  the  Tribune,  who 
began  the  *  Hot  Corn"  sketches  in  the  "Local  Items'* 
department  of  that  newspaper.  The  u  little  Katy"  story 
which  was  comparatively  free  from  objection  on  the 
ground  of  decency,  touched  a  popular  chord  in  detailing 
the  miseries  of  the  lower  class  as  exhibited  in  a  young 
girl  compelled  to  pace  the  streets  till  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  crying  **  here's  your  nice  Hot  Corn!"  Thereupon 
a  Hot  Corn  furore  set  in.  Tbe  story  was  dramatised  and 
had  a  run  at  the  Chatham  where  it  caused  the  red  shifted 
gentlemen  in  the  pit  to  whistle,  and  the  ladies  in  the  boxes 
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to  wipe  their  moistened  eves  with  the  play- bills.  It 
was  set  to  music  and  very  soon  displaced  "  Little  Eva's 
Song"  upon  the  piano  stands  of  certuin  social  circles. 
Off.  Solon  Robinson  then  recognized,  with  the  acute  vis- 
ion of  a  philosopher  in  the  Tribune  office,  the  feasibility 
of  making  money  out  of  Little  Katy's  sufferings,  and 
speedily  "got  up"  for  the  market  the  "Scenes  in  New 
York,"  which  Meters.  Dewiit  At  Davenport  have  pub- 
lished* I  a  point  of  literary  merit,  they  are  so  far  beneath 
contempt  that  it  were  a  perversion  of  the  office  of  criti- 
cism to  consider  them.  We  can  only  say  to  the  reader 
who  has  ever  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  volume  of  the  very 
worst  French  school  of  romance,  that  if  he  can  imagine 
how  such  a  vile  composition  would  read,  without  the  wit, 
or  the  ingenuity  of  plot  which  the  fe uilletoni$t  invariably 
possesses,  he  will  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  "Hot 
Corn." 

The  book  may  be  a  very  good  one  for  the  Missionary  to 
distribute,  but  it  must  be  a  Missionary  in  the  devil's  em- 
ployment who  seeks  to  demoralize  and  debase  his  fellow- 
creatures*  It  may  be  a  very  efficient  agent  in  bringing 
about  a  moral  revolution,  but  that  revolution  will  only 
bring  down  the  rest  of  the  community  to  the  level  of  the 
Five  Points — not  elevate  the  degraded  wretches  of  that 
locality  to  decency  and  virtue. 

One  thing  in  connection  with  "Hot  Corn9'  we  cannot 
help  remarking*  The  Tribune  is  fond  of  saying  bad 
things  about  Southern  morality*  Now,  if  Mr.  Solon  Ro- 
binson's book  is  true,  the  society  of  New  York  city  is 
morally  worse  than  that  of  Sodom,  of  Pompeii,  of  any 
city  which  has  been  swallowed  up  on  account  of  its  ini- 
quities. Does  it  become  one  of  the  citizens  of  such  a 
place  to  talk  about  the  morals  of  bis  neighbours  ?  Does 
it  become,  in  particular,  Mr  Horace  Greeley,  who  em- 
ploys the  author  of  **  Hot  Corn"  to  write  these  vile  sketch- 
es for  his  unscrupulous  journal  7 


Poems  akd  Parodies,  By  Phttbe  Carey.  Boston : 
Tick  nor,  Reed,  and  Fields.  1854.  [From  A*  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

Miss  Phoebe  Carey  is  not  the  least  gifted  of  a  family  of 
poetesses,  and  there  is  quite  enough  in  the  volume  before 
as  to  set  up  a  reputation  in  verse-making  for  anybody. 
We  cannot  say,  however,  that  either  the  poems  or  the 
parodies  greatly  please  us.  The  subjects  of  the  former 
are  serious  even  to  the  deepest  sadness —ten  of  the  first 
fifteen  in  the  volume  are  death-bed  scenes— and  Miss  Ca- 
rey's melancholy  muse  seems  a  memento  mori  whose  eyes 
are  a  fountain  of  tears.  Parodies  we  have  ever  held  in 
detestation,  especially  such  as  Miss  Carey  gives  us  on 
page  192,  in  which  the  exquisite  verses  of  Aldrich  are  so 
wantonly  burlesqued.  We  ask  the  reader  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  a  parodist  who  seeks  to  turn  into  ridicule  such 
a  gem  a*  this  7— 

Her  suffering  ended  with  the  day, 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  close, 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away, 

In  statue-like  repose. 

But  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  state, 

Illumed  the  eastern  skies, 
She  passed  through  Glory's  morning  gate, 
,     <  And  walked  in  Paradise. 


We  eannot  give  Miss  Carey's  profanation  ef  these  stan- 
zas even  fur  the  rake  of  illustration.  We  sappoee  she  is 
so  fond  of  describing  death-beds  herself,  that  she  is  un- 
willing any  body  else  should  do  it— hence  the  travestie 
upon  Aldrich. 

The  parodies  of  Lord  Byron,  Campbell,  Moore,  Wolf, 
are  all  dreary  failures,  besides  that  the  last  is  indelicate. 
The  most  successful  is  the  one  on  Longfellow's  beautiful 
verses  commencing,  "  The  day  is  done  and  the  dark- 
ness," Ate.  It  would  require,  indeed,  an  amazing  degree 
of  cleverness  in  the  imitation  to  induce  us  quite  to  for- 
give its  author,  for  we  think  this  poem  of  Mr.  Longfellow 
one  of  the  most  charming  things  in  the  world,  and  we 
shall  never  forget  hearing  Poe  recite  it.  as  we  have  done, 
again  and  again.  But  for  Miss  Carey's  parody  of  it,  with 
which  we  dismiss  her  volume— 

"  The  Day  is  Done." 

The  day  is  done,  and  darkness 

From  the  wing  of  night  is  loosed. 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 

From  a  chicken  going  to  roost 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  baker 

Gleam  through  the  rain  aud  mist, 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me, 

That  I  cannot  well  resist. 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  like  being  sick, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  a  brick-bat  resembles  a  brick. 

Come,  get  for  me  some  supper,— 

A  good  and  regular  meal, 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 

And  banish  the  pain  I  feel. 

Not  from  the  pastry  baker's, 

Not  from  the  shops  for  cake, 
I  wouldn't  give  a  farthing 

For  all  that  they  can  make. 

For,  like  the  soup  at  dinner, 

Such  things  would  but  suggest 
Some  dishes  more  substantial, 

And  to  night  I  want  the  best. 

Go  to  some  honest  butcher, 

Whose  beef  is  fresh  and  nice 
As  any  they  have  in  the  city, 

And  get  a  liberal  slice. 

Such  things  through  dsys  of  labor, 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
For  sad  and  desperate  feelings 

Are  wonderful  remedies. 

They  have  an  astonishing  power 

To  aid  and  reinforce, 
And  come  like  the  "  Finally,  brethren,'9 

That  follows  a  long  discourse. 

Then  get  me  a  tender  sirloin 

From  off  the  bench  or  hook. 
And  lend  to  its  sterling  goodness 

The  science  of  the  cook. 

And  the  night  shall  he  filled  with  comfort, 
And  the  cares  with  which  it  begun 

Shall  fold  up  their  blankets  like  Indians?, 
And  silently  cut  and  ran. 
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The  Conservative  Elements  or  All  ERICA  N  ClTILt- 
zatios  :  An  Address  brfure  the  Phiio  and  Franklin 
Seririie*  of  Jefferson  College*  Canons!  mrg,  Pa.  De- 
livered Third  of  August,  1852.  By  the  Rev.  T.  V, 
Jfsore.D.  D.,  Richmond.  Va.    Pittsburg:  IS 53. 

We  are  indebted  to  tbe  author  for  a  copy  of  this  admi- 
rable discourse,  which  bespeaks  on  every  page  the  accu- 
rate thinker  and  the  accomplished  rhetorician-  We  have 
Terr  often  expressed  a  high  estimate  of  Dr.  Moore's  obil- 
ititt,  which  we  entertain  in  common  with  all  who  know 
him.  The  wide  circulation  of  two  or  three  such  dis- 
eoarses  as  this  would  win  for  him  an  extended  repute. 
We  think  be  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  recognised  as  one  of 
the  very  ablest  men  in  the  American  pulpit.  As  a  ppeci- 
men  of  Dr.  Moore's  style,  we  quote  the  following  passage 
from  tbe  address  before  us,  in  which  he  refers  to  a  national 
literature— 

"The  literature  of  a  notion  is  one  of  its  grand  educa- 
tional institutes.  The  literature  of  a  people,  including 
id  books,  its  pamphlet*,  its  magazines  and  its  newspa- 
per*, its  spoken,  as  well  as  its  written  literature,  its  songs, 
its  proverbs,  and  its  plays,  all  this  complex  and  powerful 
Kt  of  influences  is  acting  continually  to  educate  the  mind 
of  tbe  nation  to  developments  of  either  good  or  evil.  Now 
the  literature  of  a  people  is  at  once  an  effect  and  n  cause 
of  its  condition,  an  index  of  the  past  and  present,  a  pre- 
tty of  the  coming  future,  like  the  foliage  of  a  great 
forest,  which  not  only  gives  token  of  the  existing  life,  but 
tlso  in  its  autumnal  decay  shall  furnish  the  mould  from 
»hieh  tbe  growth  of  after  seasons  must  draw  its  support. 
The  literature  of  a  nation  is,  then,  the  index  of  its  civili- 
zation. A  strong  and  enduring  national  life  will  have  a 
healthy  and  robust  literature,  while  a  weak  and  defective 
civilization  will  be  marked  by  a  sickly  and  ephemeral 
literary  development.  This  literature  in  turn  will  react! 
opontbe  national  life,  and  produce  a  yet  more  intense  I 
t?pe  of  character,  until  the  result  is  reached  in  the  weal 
or  the  woe  of  an  entire  people.  The  successive  stages  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  the  patriotic  drivelling  of 
0*  middle  ages,  the  romances  and  lo\s  of  chivalry,  the 
«imn»  on tspea kings  of  the  Reformation,  the  vigorous 
tnof  Elizabeth,  the  stern  and  earnest  words  of  Puritan- 
ism, the  voluptuous  muses  of  the  Restoration,  the  frozen 
proprieties  of  the  6rst  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
t* s land,  and  the  wild  and  frenzied  license  of  the  last 
bdfin  France,  all  these  outgrowths  of  literature  we  now 
*e  to  have  been  nut  only  effects,  hut  causes,  and  in  some 
«**»  causes  of  incalculable  power  in  their  respective 
epochs  of  history.  Hence  it  is  of  prime  importance  thnt 
i»e  literature  of  our  country  he  kept  pure,  healthful  and 
■oanly,  that  as  an  educational  agency  of  the  very  highest 
character  it  may  act  aa  a  conservative  element  to  our  civ- 
ilization." 


Aet  aid  Industry  as  Represented  in  the  Exhibi- 
tioe  at  tub  Cbtstal  Palace— New  York,  1863-4. 
Reri*ed  and  Edited  by  Horace  Greeley.  Red  field  : 
New  York.    [From  James  Woodhouse,  139  Main  St. 

On  the  whole  this  is  a  valuable  catalogue  raisonU  of 
the  contents  of  the  great  glass  house  of  Gotham.  It  is, 
by  do  means,  however,  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in 
tach  a  work,  being  encumbered  with  remarks,  critical, 
e»thetieal  and  polemical,  of  the  writer,  in  the  true  style 
of  the  Tribune  newspaper.  Aa  for  the  fairness  of  the 
performance,  what  will  tbe  reader  think  when  we  say 


that  although  there  ia  a  whole  Chapter  devoted  to  8eulft- 
ture,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Gait's  beautiful 
busts,  while  the  critic— we  suppose  Mr.  Greeley— goes 
out  of  hi*  way  to  introduce  an  annihilation  of  Clark 
Mills's  Jackson,  which  haa  never  been  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  all  T  Such  ignoring  and  abuse  of  Southern 
artists,  simply  because  they  are  Southern,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  systematic  defamation  of  the  South  fn 
which  Mr.  Greeley  loves  to  indulge.  He  hatea  us,  and 
the  sentiment  is  reciprocal,  with  the  addition  on  onr  part 
of  a  certain  amount  of  scorn. 


A  Dat  lit  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace,  and  how 
to  make  the  most  of  ft,  Sec.,  ire.  By  William  C. 
Richards,  A.  M.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co., 
10 Park  Place.   1853.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Maia  Street. 

No  one  can  fully  appreciate  tbe  value  of  this  little 
little  book  who  has  not  visited  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
been  hopelessly  bewildered  with  the  multitude  of  objects 
around  him,  not  knowing  where  to  begin  examining'them. 
Mr.  Richards  has  supplied  a  vade  meeum  which  we  regret 
did  not  make  its  appe  trance  some  montha  earlier.  Its  cir- 
culation would  have  been  greater,  and  the  author  would 
have  secured  the  gratitude  of  many  thousand  visiters* 
who,  like  ourselves,  threaded  the  mazes  of  the  Palace 
without  its  excellent  assistance. 


The  Works  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  Vol.  IV.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1854.  [From  A.  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

This  volume  brings  down  the  Congressional  Speeches 
of  the  great  South  Carolinian  very  nearly  to  the  close  of 

his  life.  It  is  printed  in  the  same  elegant  style  aa  the 
preceding  volumes,  with  the  clear  and  accurate  typogra- 
phy that  is  winning  for  the  Apple  tons  the  reputation  of 
the  American  Longmans. 


The  Partisan.  A  Romance  of  the  Revolution.  By 
W.  Gilmore  Simms.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Red- 
field.  New  York.  1854.  [From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121 
Main  Street. 

The  Partisan  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  of  those 
novels  by  which  Mr.  Simms  established  his  reputation. 
It  is  now  brought  out  in  beautiful  library  form,  and  will 
doubtless  be  gladly  re-welcomed  by  the  public. 


BlachcoooVe  Magazine  for  January  baa  been  sent  to 
us  by  Jajnea  Woodbouse,  the  Richmond  agent.  It  is  « 
capital  number  and  presents  a  greater  variety  of  contents 
than  usual — art,  criticism,  fiction,  politica  and  poetry.  A 
pleaaant  story  entitled  the  "  Quiet  Heart,"  baa  bean  re- 
cently commenced  in  Blackwood,  of  which  we  have  hem 
Part  II.  It  doea  not  promise  to  be  so  good  as  Lady  Lee's 
Widowhood,  but  how  could,  two  such  novels  be  pro* 
duced  in  succession'  A  series  of  dietetic  papere  ia 
begun  in  this  number—**  The  Beverages  we  Infuse"— to 
follow  up  those  just  completed  under  tbe  caption  of  **Tnn 
Narcotics  we  Indulge  Ju."  Blackwood  is  still  faciia 
priuceps  among  the  English  magazines. 
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[February,  1854. 


A  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language,  with  a  History 
of  ike  Language,  and  Practical  Exercises,  By  M. 
Schele  DeVsre,  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleion  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.  [From 
Jamea  Wooduoose,  139  Main  Street. 

Professor  Scheie  DeVere  is  one  of  the  most  industrious 
•f  scholars.  His  charming  work  on  Compaiative  Phi- 
lology,  and  this  accurate  and  excellent  Grammar  were 
both  compiled  during  those  moments  which  he  could 
snatch  from  the  onerous  duties  of  his  professorial  chair 
•t  the  University.  Students  of  the  Spanish  language 
will  find  in  the  present  work  all  that  they  can  desire  in  a 
text  book  and  manual. 


Exploration  or  trb  Vallet  op  the  A  ma  to  if,  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Department,  by   Mm. 
LeteiM  Herndon  and  Lardner  Oibbott,  Lieutenants  U. 
S.  N.    Part  1.    By  Lieut.  Hern  do*.    Washington : 
Robert  Armstrong,  Public  Printer.    1853. 
This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  agreeable  books 
of  travel  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with, 
since  Stephens  narrated  his  adventures  in  foreign  lands. 
Lieut.  Herndon  is  not  only  an  accurate  observer,  but  a 
charming  raconteur,  and  communicates  valuable  infor- 
mation in  a  style  of  freshness  and  vigor.    He  is  an  honor 
to  the  service,  and  has  luid  the  whole  country  under  ob- 
ligations to  him  by  this  pleasant  and  useful  record. 


Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Eorofe.  By  Grace 
Greenwood.  Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed  Ac  Fields.  1854. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Realty  a  very  readable  volume,  despite  a  vast  deal  of 
mere  topographical  description  and  historical  reminis- 
cence gut  out  of  Murray's  Guide  Books.  Miss  Grace 
Greenwood  writes  with  spirit,  and  sometimes  with  ele- 
gance, and  she  seems  to  have  looked  at  Europe  with  a 
particularly  sharp  pair  of  eyes,  though  in  certain  En- 
glish circles  it  was  through  rose-coloured  lenses.  The 
excursion  into  Ireland  is  narrated  with  a  delightful  fresh- 
ness, though  it  gives  quite  as  distressing  an  account  of 
Irish  wretchedness  as  has  been  presented  by  other  tou- 
rists. There  is  a  little  freedom  in  certain  pussages  of  the 
book,  which,  we  suppose,  is  natural  enough,  when  we 
consider  that  the  author  belongs  to  the  ••  strong-minded 


Mr.  Henrt  G.  Bohn,  the  eminent  London  publisher. 
hae  commenced  a  new  series  of  volumes,  uniform  with 
the  various  standard,  classical  and  antiquarian  works 
which  he  has  pnt  forth  fur  a  few  years  past,  under  the 
title  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Library.  One  of  the  first  is- 
sues of  this  series  is  before  us  in  u  Ttie  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Socrates,  sur  named  Schotaoticus,"  coin- 
prising  a  history  of  the  Church  during  a  period  of  140 
years,  from  the  accession  of  Constantino  A.  D.  305,  to 
the  38th  year  of  Tbeodosius  II.  The  work  embodies  a 
large  amount  of  iofonnation  concerning  the  Fathers,  and 
will  no  doubt  prove  acceptable  to  all  who  affect  such  cu- 
rious reading. 


A  new  volume  of  the  Classical  Library  presents  us 
with  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius — famous  aa  being  the 
original  upon  which  the  most  celebrated  works  of  fiction 
have  since  been  modelled.  It  is  well  known  that  both 
Cervantes  and  Le  Sage  drew  largely  upon  the  adven- 
tures of  Lucius  for  the  incident  of  their  world-renowned 
romances.  Apuleius  is  one  of  the  few  authors  who  /rain 
rather  than  lose  by  translation.  His  Latin  is  detestable 
and  for  its  own  sake  unworthy  of  being  read.  But  in  an 
English  garb  he  appears  to  great  advantage  as  a  wit  and 
humorist.  Appended  to  the  translation  is  Mrs.  Tiphe'a 
pleasing  metrical  version  of  the  enchanting  story  of  Cu- 
pid and  Psyche. 

We  have  received  these  volumes  from  Messrs.  Bangs, 
Bros.  &.  Co ,  of  New  York,  through  J.  W.  Randolph,  of 
this  city,  at  whose  book  store  they  can  be  obtained. 


The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell: With  an  Original  Biography  and  Note*. 
Edited  by  Epes  Sargent.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Samp- 
son &.  Co.  1854.  [From  Jamas  Woodhouae,  139  Main 
Street. 

A  most  beautiful  and  acceptable  edition  of  the  great 
modern  lyric  poet  of  England,  prefaced  by  a  full  and 
well  written  biography  from  tint  pen  of  an  American 
scholar.    We  cheerfully  commend  it  to  public  flavour. 


The  third  volume  of  Putnam's  beautiful  edition  of  the 
works  of  Addison  has  been  published,  embracing  the 
Freeholder^  the  Taller  and  the  Guardian*  We  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  fine  publication,  and 
we  can  only  commend  it  again  most  cordially  to  our  read- 
ers. It  is  for  sale  in  Richmoud  by  Jamea  Woodhouse, 
139  Main  Street. 


Our  Exchanges.  The  Literary  World  has  ceased  to 
be.  In  sooth  wc  are  pained  to  record  the  fact,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  plensantest  visitors  on  our  list.  Whut  shall 
we  do  for  the  agreeable  literary  melange  it  used  to  pro- 
vide for  us  weekly  T  Or  where  shall  we  find  so  much  in- 
formation of  books  and  authors  at  home  and  abroad  as  it 
was  wont  to  impart  ?  Alas,  we  know  not.  The  Knick- 
erbocker keeps  up  its  rncinese  and  humour  with  unflag- 
ging spirit.  By  the  way,  they  are  to  publish  a  volume 
for  Clarke's  benefit,  the  unsolicited  tribute  of  his  breth- 
ren in  literature  which  wc  doubt  not  will  be  worthy  of  the 
excellent  object  for  which  it  is  designed.  Few  men  have 
done  so  much  to  delight  and  gladden  tho  readiug  world 
as  Clarke. 

The  Southern  Eclectic  has  cut  our,  acquaintance. 
Why  f  We  gave  it  a  sincere  welcome  to  the  field  of  lite- 
rary exertion,  and  asked  the  kind  interest  of  our  friends 
for  the  enterprise,  and  after  the  third  number  wc  saw  it 
no  more.  The  cut  direct— egad.  Well,  we  wi^h  the 
Eclectic  success  as  a  Southern  work,  but  we  hope  to  sur- 
vive its  discontinuance  to  our  address.  Perhaps  we  mar. 
We  have  no  room  to  refer  to  the  literary  weeklies  as  we 
we  could  wish.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the 
Weekly  Pont  of  Raleigh,  the  Columbia  Banner,  the 
Charleston  Evening  Netts  and  the  Home  Paper  as  emi- 
nently worthy  of  a  generous  support. 
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Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.* 

There  arc  two  classes  of  persons  who  may 
poison  themselves  with  this  story.  Taken, 
without  due  allowance  of  our  common  every- 
day good  sense  to  neutralize  its  qualities,  it 
is  at  once  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  producing 
on  the  one  class  stagnation  of  the  intellect, 
paralysis  of  the  functions  of  true  life,  and  a 
contented  respect  for  "  decencies  forever  ;" 
on  the  other,  such  unnatural  stimulus  of  all 
the  powers  as  shall  produce  a  no  less  fatal 
result.  The  former  class  are  the  rank  and 
file  of  decent  mediocrity,  scared  by  the  sad 
experience  of  such  a  life ;  the  latter  the  young 
girl  or  youth  just  conscious  of  a  soul,  whom 
it  may  animate  to  follow  the  example  it  holds 
up,  at  any  cost,  since  by  a  law  of  nature  an 
exhibition  of  martyrdom  stimulates  enthusi- 
asm, and  fresh  made  converts  rushed  on  Ro- 
man pikes  at  beholding  the  blood  of  the 
saints  water  the  sands  of  the  arena. 

The  life  before  as  is  the  history  of  one 
eminently  womanly  by  natural  impulse,  but 
a  man  by  training  and  philosophy.  The  man- 
tshness  of  female  characters — Queen  Bess 
for  example — has  ever  served  to  throw  into 
relief  their  inherent  womanliness.  Marga- 
ret, who  had  little  that  was  masculine  in 
tbe  coarser  sense  of  the  term,  was  fond  of 
^cognizing  in  her  self  a  duality  of  sex  with- 
out any  very  distinct  perception,  it  appears 
to  us,  of  the  limits  and  mutual  relations  o( 
the  masculine  and  feminine  elements  in  her 
character.  "  A  man's  ambition/'  said  she, 
"with  a  woman's  heart  is  an  evil  lot." 
"Through  the  woman's  smile  looks  the  male 
«y«,"  causing,  we  may  think,  a  strange,  unna- 
tural contortion  ;  but  possibly  behind  the 
P>en  thought  there  lurks  a  kind  of  allegory. 
Nothing  can  be  less  appropriate  to  such  a 
We  than  the  motto  chosen  from  Ben  Jonson : 

"  Only  m  learned  and  a  manly  sen! 

I  purposed  her,  that  should  with  even  powers, 
The  rock,  toe  spindle,  and  the  shear*  control 

Of  dettinjr,  aod  spin  her  owu  free  hours." 

•  Munoiri  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  2  *ol*.    Boston. 
Vol,  XX- 17 


Instead  of  ever  winning  the  control  of  her 
own  fate,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  was 
14  blown  against  forever"  by  a  harsh  east 
wind  of  destiny.  So  far  from  "  spinning  her 
own  free  hours"  it  was  the  glory  of  her  life 
that  she  acted  out  the  motto  of  her  journal, 
"  Do  the  duly  that  lieth  nearest  thee,"  and 
gave  up  all  control  of  her  own  time,  for  oth- 
ers' sake,  at  the  moment  she  was  most  de- 
sirous to  cultivate  her  powers. 

If  we  may  dare  to  use  a  female  simile,— 
since  Margaret  herself,  speaking  of  the  pe- 
culiar refrain  that  characterizes  the  conver- 
sation and  the  writings  of  Carlyle,  says  "  that 
with  it,  as  with  a  knitting  needle,  he  catches 
up  the  stitches  if  he  has  chanced  now  and 
then  to  let  fall  a  row," — we  should  say  her  life 
became  a  tangled  skein,  being  wound  from 
the  wrong  end,  from  the  very  beginning. 

She  might  be  allegorized  under  the  figure 
of  a  wild  and  wayward  child,  scorning  to 
walk  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  wandering 
towards  Heaven's  gate  in  rough  and  untried 
paths.  We  see  her  with  flushed  cheeks,  and 
her  blonde  hair,  with  "  some  sash  twisted 
about  her,  some  drapery,  something  odd  in 
the  arrangement  of  her  hair  and  dress,"  the 
leader  of  others  in  these  unknown  paths,  in- 
spiring them  with  confidence  because  more 
hopeful,  cheerful,  self-reliant  than  they.  The 
little  band  is  often  struggling  through  tangled 
grove,  and  dark  morass,  where  the  goal  of 
their  hopes  is  hidden  from  their  view ;  and 
it  is  ever  Margaret  who  cheers  on  her  com- 
panions. We  see  them  sitting  on  some  gras- 
sy slope  listening  to  the  animating  tones  of 
her  young  voice — watching  the  pointings  of 
her  hand.  As  she  draws  nearer  to  the  close 
of  life,  she  comes  down  more  into  our  com- 
mon way.  The  hum  of  life  increases  round 
her  steps';  she  mingles  with  the  pilgrim 
crowd  upon  the  highway,  her  husband  at  her 
side,  and  her  baby  on  her  bosom. 

Sarah  Margaret  Fuller  was  born  at  the  un- 
picturesque  village  of  Cambridgeport,  on  the 
23d  May,  1810.  There  are  very  few  artifi- 
cers in  word  and  thought  who  do  not  in  some 
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period  of  their  literary  career  contemplate ! 
an  autobiography.  Few  such  works  advance 
beyond  an  early  stage ;  chiefly  because  the 
period  most  interesting  to  a  man  in  his  own 
life  is  that  in  which  growth  was  his  sole  bu- 
siness. That  Past,  from  "  the  roots  of  which 
the  Present  springs7 '  is  over  when  he  reach- 
es one  and  twenty,  and  when  the  narrative 
has  crossed  the  Rubicon  of  life,  it  loses  its  in- 
terest for  the  autobiographer. 

Margaret  has  left  a  fragment  of  the  usual 
length ;  an  unfinished  autobiographical  ro- 
mance, clear,  sensible ;  telling  what  we  want 
to  know  about  her  youth,  as  well  as  if  she 
had  been  subject  to  a  cross-examination. 

She  analyses  the  soil  in  which  she  grew. 
We  learn  the  secret  of  the  distortions  of  the 
plant  from  the  nature  of  the  agencies  and 
influences  that  assisted  in  its  development. 

Health,  happiness  and  holiness  should  be 
the  trinity  of  childhood. 

The  child  with  a  "large  brain"  must  ren- 
der more  than  common  obedience  to  nature's 
laws  of  health ;  a  Margaret  Fuller  needs  a 
larger  measure  of  affection  than  an  ordinary 
child  ;  whilst  the  holiness  of  infancy  is  obe- 
dience and  humility. 

In  Margaret  Fuller  none  of  these  condi- 
tions were  fulfilled.  Her  father,  a  lawyer, 
-with  an  existence  "  bread-winning,  bread-be- 
stowing," proud  of  his  daughter's  parts, 
made  her  the  victim  to  paternal  vanity.  He 
committed  the  mistake,  "  more  common,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  in  the  last  generation  than  the 
warnings  of  physiologists  will  permit  it  to  be 
in  the  next.  He  sought  to  gain  time  by 
bringing  forward  the  intellect  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. "  He  made  the  productions  of  her  ge- 
nius in  after  life  a  sort  of  intellectual  Peri- 
gord  Pie. 

The  seeds  of  disease  were  early  planted 
in  what  appears  to  have  been  originally  a 
healthful  constitution.  Nervous  terrors  dis- 
tracted the  poor  child  by  night,  her  own  poor 
little  pride  and  zeal  to  know  urging  her  to 
aggravate  the  sufferings  of  her  state,  day  af- 
ter day.  The  only  good  gifts  she  appears  to 
have  received  from  her  father  to  counterbal- 
ance the  vast  wrong  done  her  by  his  injudi 
cious  training,  were  an  inheritance  of  strong, 
sound,  Yankee  good  sense,  which  was  the 
salt  of  her  life ;  and  a  habit  of  accuracy  in 


speech,  rare  in  the  school  of  thought  to  which 
she  belonged. 

There  were  no  loving  influences  around 
her.  She  had  no  tender,  homely  nurse  to 
give  her  hearty,  healthy,  unintellectual  sym- 
pathy ;  no  baby  companions,  no  dumb  play- 
mates to  call  her  out  of  self.  She  makes 
mention  of  her  mother  as  of  a  "  fair  and  flow- 
er-like nature,"  loving  spontaneously  man, 
beast,  and  tree.  A  letter  from  that  lady,  pre- 
served in  the  second  volume,  is  full  of  a 
beautiful  tenderness,  and  indicative  of  men- 
tal power,  but  she  seems  to  have  exercised 
no  influence  over  Margaret's  early  life.  That 
life  seems  to  have  been  left  as  lonely  as  or- 
phanhood. 

As  to  religion,  the  idea  of  "  Our  Father  in 
Heaven/1  appears  to  have  been  left  out  of 
her  education.  While  she  should  have  eaten 
of  the  tree  of  life,  she  was  fed  on  crude  ap- 
ples from  the  tree  of  knowledge.  The  poor 
child's  heart  and  soul  were  starved  to  feed 
the  intellect.  Dogma  and  creed  she  may 
have  heard;  she  went  to  church  whither 
that  "subtle  fiend,"  the  first  victim  to  "pride 
and  worse  ambition,"  attended  his  fellow 
sufferer,  but  the  religion  that  is  born  of  Love 
and  tends  to  love,  which  is  a  pervading  in- 
fluence of  faith,  hope,  joy,  peace,  sympathy 
and  blessing,  was  no  more  taught  to  her,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  than  to  any  other  infant 
heathen,  whether  brought  up  in  close  squalid 
streets,  the  cess-pools  of  civilization,  the 
Topsey  of  a  cotton-state,  or  the  cannibal  imp 
of  a  New  Zealander. 

As  she  tells  us  how,  with  yearning  heart, 
she  sat  at  the  back  gate  of  her  home,  gaziog 
as  through  a  black  frame  into  the  heaven 
streaked  with  sunset,  kissing  the  closing  lids 
of  flowers  planted  by  her  mother's  hand, 
while  "  ambition  swelled  in  her  heart  to  en- 
joy the  glories  of  free  agency  (!)  and  be  as 
perfect  as  they,"  such  tenderness  of  coin- 
passion  swells  the  reader's  heart,  that  he 
longs  to  be  privileged  to  take  some  poor  child 
like  her  on  his  knee,  and  lead,  in  such  an 
hour  of  sweet  influence,  her  young  thoughts 
to  the  great  Father,  who  would  have  given 
a  fixed  centre  to  the  faith  to  which  Marga- 
ret was  constitutionally  predisposed.  She 
had  too  much  heart  to  be  a  skeptic ;  in  after 
life,  her  faith  left  to  "  the  glories  of  free  ogin* 
cy,"  caught  at  the  veriest  straws,  descend- 
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iog  into  superstitions,  admiring  a  "  beautiful 
credulity,"  making  symbols  out  of  cyphers, 
and  reading  signs  in  the  shining  of  the  car- 
buncle, her  favorite  gem.  She  had  ever  a 
strong  attraction  toward  the  marvels  of  Mes- 
mer,  and  their  kindred,  which  the  sage  of 
Concord  seems  to  consider  a  cross  between 
science  and  witchcraft — a  M  goblin  brood." 

Brought  up  with  no  companions  but  her 
books,  the  first  period  of  her  life  was  devo- 
ted to  the  predominance  of  intellect. 

Nothing  brought  her  into  sympathy  with 
other  hearts  and  other  minds.  From  the 
stern  old  Romans,  from  whose  writings  she 
picked  up  the  small,  sharp  grains  which 
were  to  assist  her  critical  digestion,  she  ear- 
ly learned  to  admire  strength  of  will.  "  Not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done,"  was  a  sentiment 
we  never  find  expressed  to  God  or  man  in  her 
letters  or  biography.  From  the  peremptory 
rebuff  administered  to  the  host  who  ventured 
to  express  an  opinion  that  she  was  injuring 
her  health  by  an  immoderate  use  of  tea  and 
coffee,  to  the  last  fatal  moment  when  an  in- 
ferior woman  would  have  been  subordinate 
to  the  direction  of  a  seaman,  we  find  in  her 
whole  career  the  deification,  the  enthrone- 
ment, the  emprinciplement  of  self  will. 

Actualities  she  knew  nothing  of,  and  in- 
deed despised.  Her  early  life  was  diseased 
from  want  of  action.  All  novel  readers  have 
been  warned  of  the  danger  of  exciting  feel- 
ing without  giving  it  relief  in  active  life.  In 
Margaret's  early  history  we  see  the  equal 
danger  of  exciting  thought  which  has  no 
tent  in  action.  The  only  link  that  seems 
to  have  connected  her  in  her  childhood  with 
her  kind  was  a  strong  natural  love  for  the 
study  of  character,  a  taste  fostering  and  fos- 
tered by  ber  self-complacency. 

The  only  mind  with  which  she  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  was  her  own ;  the  only 
interest  that  connected  her  with  real  life  was 
an  ever-pregnant  interest  in  herself. 

Margaret's  life  may  be  divided  into  three 
epochs,  primary — secondary — and  tertiary, 
or  intellect,  feeling,  and  action  ;  not  unaptly 
typified  in  their  varieties  of  outward  growth 
by  the  "  periods"  of  geology ;  and  so  far 
from  evincing  in  her  youth  those  powers  of 
sympathy  and  influence  which  distinguished 
the  second  period  of  her  history,  her  first 
encounter  with  life!  in  school  experience, 


raised  her  an  hundred  enemies.  She  met 
4 he  giggling  critisisms  of  her  superiors  in  pop- 
ularity and  fashion,  with  her  natural  weapons, 
wit,  sarcasm,  and  scorn.  "A  root  of  bitter- 
ness sprung  up  in  her  which  years  of  moral 
culture  were  needed  to  eradicate. " 

At  the  age  of  14,  her  father,  roused  by  her 
state  of  health  to  a  sense  of  some  of  the  er- 
rors of  his  sj'stem,  sent  her  to  a  boarding 
school  at  Groton,  kept  by  ladies,  to  whose 
judicious  treatment  in  a  crisis  of  her  youth 
she  owed,  in  after  life,  her  "  love  of  truth  and 
honour." 

Among  her  schoolfellows  she  seems  to 
have  produced  much  the  e fleet  of  an  elfin 
changeling.  She  amused  them,  she  torment- 
ed them,  was  capricious  in  her  likings,  ca- 
pricious in  her  hates,  and  unsparing  in  her 
ridicule.  Even  the  fear  and  dislike  in  which 
she  was  now  held  increased  her  self  impor- 
tance. The  little  community  seems  soon  to 
have  wearied  of  her  eccentricities,  and  to 
have  consigned  "  the  disagreeable  girl"  to 
the  consequences  of  her  reputation. 

Her  intercouse  with  other  girls,  or  perhaps 
the  instinct  of  her  age  had  taught  her  the 
advantages  of  female  beauty.  Her  personal 
appearance  was  undoubtedly  plain,  though 
such  was  the  influence  of  the  soul  upon  the 
face  that  we  find  persons  who  admired  her, 
speaking  often  of  her  beauty.  Having  dis- 
covered in  rouge  an  improvement  to  her 
charms,  she  adopted  the  practice  of  wearing 
it.  Her  companions  laid  a  plan  to  cure  her 
of  her  whim,  and  to  mortify  her  vanity,  with 
such  results  that  though  the  scheme  was  en- 
tirely successful,  Margaret  became  a  misan- 
thrope, and  proclaimed  herself,  at  14,  the 
enemy  of  her  kind. 

Reproof  thot  wounded  not  ne'er  yet  sank  deep. 
The  snubbing  was  of  essential  service  to 
Margaret — perhaps  a  few  more  lessons  of 
like  kind  administered  earlier  and  more  ju- 
diciously, might  have  been  of  inestimable 
value.  As  it  was,  this  experience  had  a 
marked  influence  upon  her  character,  though 
it  wounded  her  so  deeply,  as  at  the  time  to 
threaten  her  life,  and  to  produce  symptoms 
of  nervous  insanity.  From  this  she  was 
aroused  by  the  voice  of  human  sympathy, 
that  sympathy  which  seeking  to  enter  the  in- 
ner sanctuary  of  another's  heart,  brings  of- 
ferings from  its  own. 
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On  leaving  school,  the  ambition  of  the  young 
girl — the  Viola  proclaiming  itself  through  the 
disguise  of  Cesaris — turned  towards  a  succes 
de  societe.  She  had  no  hope  of  being  ad- 
mired for  her  beauty ;  admiration  must  be 
won  by  the  power  of  her  genius  ;  and  with 
that  frank,  passionate  self  analysis  which  Is 
common  in  the  note-books  of  young  women, 
she  says,  "I  know  the  obstacles  in  my  way. 
I  am  wanting  In  that  intuitive  tact  and  polish 
which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  some,  but 
which  I  must  acquire.  And  on  the  other 
hand  my  powers  of  intellect,  though  suffi- 
cient I  suppose,  are  not  well  disciplined. 
Yet  all  such  hindrances  may  Be  overcome 
by  an  ardent  spirit.  If  I  fail,  my  consola- 
tion shall  be  found  in  active  employment/' 

For  seven  years,  till  Margaret  was  twen- 
ty-three, her  life  was  mainly  one  of  study. 
As  we  read  lists  of  works  read,  criticised 
and  digested  by  so  young  a  mind,  we  are  as- 
tonished at  the  variety  she  spread  upon  her 
intellectual  board.  And  Margaret  never  took 
opinions  second-hand  ;  she  missed  no  rounds 
fn  the  ladder  of  learning.  She  was  another 
Pic*  de  la  Mirandbla ;  nor  did  she  merely 
skim  over  a  garden  of  sweets,  she  brought 
home  with  her  and  stored*  fresh  honey  fn  her 
Bive. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  she  first  Be- 
gan to  exercise  that  marvellous  and  magnetic 
Influence,  which  was  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  her  life,  and  won  her  troops  of 
friends.  While  still  a  school  girl  she  had 
Been  introduced  'into  society,  and  gathered 
round  her  every  where  she  went,  a  knot  of 
men  of  taste  enchained  by  the  power  of  her 
tongue.  All  testimonies  unite  in  admiration 
of  her  gifts  of  conversation  ;  she  highly  valu- 
ed them  herself  and  yet  her  talk  was  never 
of  that  kind  which  throws  and  catches  the 
swift  ball  of  thought.  She  needed  a  free 
space,  the  concentrated  attention  of  an  au- 
dience, and  just  enough  evidence  of  appre- 
ciation on  her  hearers'  part  to  start  fresh  sub- 
jects of  illustration.  She  almost  always 
talked  upon  a  subject,  the  audience  around 
her  being  privileged'  to  listen  until  her  web 
of  thought  was  spun. 

She  had  an  ungraceful  manner  of  speech, 
ever  giving  you  the  idea  of  looking  inward ; 
*nd  her  voice  was  the  most  unmusical  of  or- 
gans, combining  the  steam-whistle  shrillness 


of  New  England  tones,  with  a  rusty  creak 
peculiarly  its  own.  And  yet  no  person  could 
resist  the  fascinations  of  -her  speech :  it  was 
not  conversation.  You  gave  up  at  once  all 
hope  of  giving  her  your  own  opinions  fn 
reply  ;  you  were  content  to  come  as  a  beggar 
to  her  feast,  and  accept  the  rich  stores  of  her 
hospitality.  On  all  occasions  too  she  gave  you 
what  was  choice.  You  were  never  insulted 
by  feeling  that  she  thought  it  not  worth  while 
to  set  the  best  she  had  before  yon.  This 
from  such  a  woman  as  Margaret,  was  a  deli- 
cate and  unconscious  kind  of  flattery,  the 
more  to  be  prized,  because  the  world,  who 
knew  her  not,  pronounced  her  fastidious,  sar- 
castic, and  satirical. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  tolera- 
tion. The  advocate  for  religious  freedom  is 
bigotted  against  the  bigot.  The  "  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere."  Margaret's  line  let 
in  the  adulteries  of  George  Sand,  and  at  tbe 
age  of  fifteen  framed  an  apology  for  profli- 
gacy, but  shut  out  that  mediocrity  which  can 
rest  content  with  life's  dull  commonplace 
routine. 

The  effect  of  her  talk  was  stimulative,  and 
so  is  that  of  her  writing.  She  inspired  all 
who  sought  her  with  fresh  spiritual  alertness. 
Men  came  to  her  to  read  to  them  the  riddle 
of  their  lives. 

Persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  stored 
her  museum  with  their  secrets.  She  kept 
these  tales,  however,  in  her  private  cabinet. 
Her  conversational  resources  were  so  rich, 
that  she  had  never  need  to  draw  on  such  de- 
posits for  the  amusement  of  her  circle. 

"•Wherever  she  felt  an  Interest  she  In- 
spired an  interest,"  says  one  of  her  biogra- 
phers. A  sentiment  which,  if  we  make  par- 
tial exception  for  opposing  influences,  is  ever 
true.  But  the  interest  that  Margaret  exhib- 
ited in  others,  seems  to  have  been  of  that 
kind  with  which  a  geologist  delights  him- 
self in  antediluvian  spoils.  The  quick  thrill 
of  brotherhood  which  draws  heart  to  heart — 
which  cannot  express  itself  for  very  fulness 
of  sympathy — which  loses  all  thoaght  of 
self;  identifying  us  with  the  person  pitied 
or  beloved— does  not  seem  to  have  been  that 
which  knit  Margaret  to  her  friends.  She 
has  been  compared,  by  one  who  knew  her, 
to  an  ant-eater,  seizing  on  every  new  speci- 
men that  came  within  her  reach,  sucking  the 
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joices  of  its  life,  and  throwing  away  the  shell.  ] 
It  is  certain  that  in  time  she  exhausted  many 
of  her  friendships,  and  when  that  was  the 
case,  went  frankly  to  the  person  it  concern- 
ed and  told  him  so. 

Her  influence  over  women  was  even  greater 
than  that  she  exercised  on  men.  And  this 
we  understand.  She  had  on  her  own  sex  a 
masculine  influence  ; — an  influence  strength- 
ening, supporting,  stimulating ;  which  caused 
young  girls  to  be  almost  in  love  with  her. 
We  have  seen  similar  instances,  but  always 
in  women  not  popular  with  men  ;  but  Mar- 
garet's delicate,  feminine  perceptions,  and 
courageous  assertion  of  womanliness,  gave 
ber  an  equal  influence  with  the  sex  to  which 
she  did  not  belong. 

We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  charm 
she  exercised  on  men  brought  in  those  days 
many  lovers  to  her  feet  The  most  impor- 
tant passage  in  a  woman's  life  is  always  care- 
fully expunged  from  her  biography.  In  this 
case  more  pains  than  usual  have  been  taken 
to  obliterate  all  clues  that  might  lead  us  to 
the  history  of  her'Iove.  That  Margaret  Ful- 
ler's young  life  had  its  secret,  and  her  heart 
its  bleeding  wound,  we  should  have  known 
without  the  indications  so  entwined  with  the 
substance  of  her  letters,  that  no  expurgator 
could  quite  tear  them  away.  "  I  have  played 
the  game  of  life,"  she  says,  "  and  lost." 

There  is  no  part  of  Margaret's  history 
more  touching  than  the  patient  courage  with 
which  she 

"  Bates  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope," 

after  the  sunshine  faded  from  her  existence. 
As  the  fever  patient  moans  for  water,  so  does 
the  woman  of  intellect  for  love  ;  it  is  needed 
to  repair  the  waste  in  the  moral  system,  and 
when  Margaret  sighed  from  the  depths  of 
her  young  heart  "  none  love  me  best,"  no 
still  small  voice  spoke  the  comforting  sweet 
answer  in  the  Christian  Year  of  Keble.* 

*  There  are  who  si»h  that  no  fond  heart  is*  theirs 
Sane  /oc*  tkrm  be»t.    O  vain  and  welfoh  sigh, 

Out  of  the  ho9om  of  His  lote  He  apares— 
The  Father  spares  the  Son,  for  thee  to  die; 

For  thee  He  died — for  thee  He  lives  agnii  : 

O'er  thee  He  watches  in  His  houodless  reign. 

Thou  art  as  much  His  care,  ns  if  beside 
Nor  man  nor  angel  lived  in  heaven  or  earth  ; 

The  »ut>bvani9  pour  alike  I  heir  glorious  tide 
To  lUbt  up  worlds  or  wuke  an  angel's  mirth; 

Tb<»T  *hine  and  shine  with  unexhaut-rpd  store— 

Tuou  art  thy  Saviour's  darling— seek  uo  more. 


Her  passionate  attachment  for  little  chil- 
dren was  at  once  one  of  the  beautiful  traits 
of  her  life,  and  an  indication  of  this  yearn- 
ing for  affection.  She  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  leave  an  admiring  circle  to  enjoy 
the  dear  delight  of  giving  pleasure  to  a  child. 
And  childhood  repaid  her  amply  with  its 
love  ; — a  love  given  to  herself.  She  felt  that 
one  can  fill  a  child's  cup  of  happiness  to  the 
brim,  while  to  the  man  the  draught  of  joy 
we  offer  is  but  the  overlying  sweetness  in- 
tended to  disguise  some  wholesome  bitter- 
ness within. 

Cut  off,  as  she  believed,  from  woman's 
dearest  ties ; — well  knowing  that  affection 
must  enrich  the  soil  in  which  a  woman  finds 
her  full  development;  she  sought  this  ele- 
ment of  health  and  growth  in  friendship, 
which  in  part  supplied  her  need.  Yet  there 
was  no  mutuality  in  her  friendships.  She 
dispensed  gifts — but  received  none.  She 
poured  out  at  her  friends1  feet  the  costliest 
libations — less  for  their  sakes  than  from  a 
sense  of  fulness.  Such  prodigality  is  well 
in  love— and  common ; 

Loftier  roinds  to  lower  cleave 
With  ampler  love,  (as  that  which  flows 
From  a  rich  source,)  than  these  to  those; 
For  still  the  source  not  object  gives 
The  daily  food  whereon  love  lives. 

But  the  heart  grows  lonely  with  nothing  but 
such  friendships,-  and  Margaret's  letters  bear 
witness  to  her  disappointment.  She  con- 
fessed this  inequality  by  rarely  meeting  her 
friends'  confidence  with  a  like  return.  She 
was  to  every  man  who  sought  her  aid  a  Sibyl. 
She  showed  him  how  to  shape  the  rough  ma- 
terials he  had  at  hand  into  some  form  of  use 
and  beauty.  Sibyl-like  she  dwelt  in  solitude* 
The  moment  she  descended  from  her  tripod, 
gave  others  her  own  confidence,  and  reveal- 
ed herself  a  woman — the  prestige  vanished, 
and  she  lost  much  of  her  influence  over  her 
friend. 

Much  has  been  said  of  her  arrogance  and 
egotism  ;  and  many  have  quoted  in  proof  the 
passage  in  which  she  says  with  a  frankness 
that  almost  robs  us  of  our  sneer,  "  I  now 
know  all  the  people  worth  knowing  in  Amer- 
ica, and  I  find  no  intellect  comparable  to  my 
own"(!)  As  the  victim  of  intense  self-con- 
sciousness, we  are  disposed  to  defend  her  from 
this  charge.   Like  all  near-sighted  people,  she 
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was  subjective  and  reflective  in  her  habit  of 
mind.  She  had  looked  within  and  studied 
her  own  character,  till  every  trait  she  found 
acquired  vast  importance.  She  thought  her- 
self the  person  most  superior  and  most  in- 
teresting, and  she  announced  to  others  the 
result  of  her  observations  with  an  honest 
conviction  of  their  novelty  and  importance 
She  treated  her  own  mind  and  heart  as  some 
fond  parents  treat  an  only  child.  Unused  to 
watch  the  progressive  development  of  infan- 
cy, they  believe  their  specimen  a  prodigy ; 
whilst  aU  the  time  it  is  unfolding  its  young 
life  like  any  other  child. 

When  Margaret  was  twenty-five,  her  father 
purchased  a  small  farm  at  Groton;  and  moved 
with  his  family  into  a  new  home.  In  after 
years  Margaret  was  little  attracted  at  Brook 
Farm  to  the  system  that  combined  material 
with  intellectual  labor,  and  the  necessity  of 
sewing  up  coarse  seams  and  training  up  rude 
servants,  whilst  Goethe,  Richter,  and  Ugo 
Foscolo  were  in  her  head,  made  discord  in 
her  life,  or  as  she  expresses  it,  "  threw  her 
out  of  immediate  relations  with  material 
things."  She  had  quitted  a  sphere,  in  which 
ambition  found  itself  too  cramped,  to  enter 
on  New  England  country  life,  where  every 
superiority  is  forced  to  earn  its  pardon.  Her 
sympathetic  nature,  however,  soon  began  to 
make  and  find  new  interests  in  harmony 
with  the  life  around.  She  also  undertook 
the  task  of  teaching  the  young  children  of 
the  family,  partly  from  an  honest,  indepen- 
dent wish  to  do  something  which  gave  her  a 
title  to  accept  from  her  father's  purse  the 
promised  delight  of  European  travel.  About 
this  time  she  formed  an  intimacy  with  Miss 
Martineau,  a  practical  woman,  earnestly  de- 
voted to  the  task  of  setting  to  rights  this 
world's  disorder ;  who  had  probably  some  in- 
fluence in  giving  her  an  interest  in  actual 
life. 

After  two  years'  residence  at  Groton,  her 
father  died  suddenly  of  cholera.  Margaret's 
simple  expression  of  natural  feeling  when 
ber  heart  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the 
sight  of  her  mother's  helpless  grief,  and  a 
sense  of  her  own  bereavement,  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  outpourings  of  aspiration  and 
disappointment  which  precede  it  in  her  jour- 
nal. And  this  is  one  of  the  most  noble  pas- 
sages in  a  life  thickly  studded  with  high 


places,  each  of  which  has  its  altar  of  sacri- 
fice. She  became  at  once  the  parent  of  the 
family.  Her  life  said  Amen  to  the  prayer 
uttered  in  the  first  hours  of  her  loss,  "  Make 
me  wise  and  strong  for  the  performance  of 
immediate  duties,  and  ripen  me  by  what 
means  Thou  seest  best,  for  those  which  lie 
beyond." 

The  great  desire  of  her  life  had  been  to 
go  abroad.  She  wished  to  write  the  life  of 
Goethe,  for  which  she  had  read  largely,  and 
thought  much ;  and  during  her  projected  trip, 
in  company  with  friends  of  congenial  tastes, 
she  hoped  to  collect  the  necessary  materials. 
But  when  she  found  the  family  must  live  on 
a  diminished  income,  she  at  once  gave  up 
the  plan,  and  although  those  for  whose  sakes 
she  sacrificed  her  journey,  reiterated  their 
entreaties  that  she  would  take  the  needful 
sum,  and  carry  out  the  plan  on  which  ber 
"  temporal  all  seemed  hanging,"  she  perse- 
vered in  her  act  of  self-renunciation.  That 
Poverty  in  which  some  modern  philanthro- 
pists see  but  the  "  Parent  of  crime,"  has 
other  offspring — a  thousand  noble  and  he- 
roic virtues — a  thousand  beautiful  affections 
bearing  in  their  hands  the  offerings  of  love, 
wet  with  the  dew  of  the  soul.  With  pa- 
tient energy  Margaret  resolved  to  devote 
herself  to  her  new  duties,  and  went  to  Bos- 
ton at  the  age  of  26  to  be  a  teacher  in  the 
school  of  Mr.  Alcote — a  gentleman  with  a 
new,  "safe  and  natural"  plan  of  instruction, 
of  whom  a  sage  professor  said  in  measured 
speech,  "  He  draws  out  his  boys'  minds  until 
he  leaves  them  none." 

Besides  her  daily  labour  in  this  school,  she 
set  up  several  classes  of  instruction  in  the 
modern  languages ;  translated  German  sev- 
eral days  in  the  week  to  Dr.  Channing,  and 
devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  art,  making 
the  most  of  every  opportunity  afforded  her 
in  the  Gallery  of  the  Athenseum.  She  also 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  the  princi- 
pal of  a  school  in  Providence.  Her  ready 
sympathy  and  love  of  youth  gave  her  a 
great  and  stimulative  influence  over  the 
minds  of  her  pupils.  She  was  strictly  con- 
scientious in  her  intercourse  with  young  per- 
sons, and  when  they  sought  her  advice  on 
family  affairs,  or  points  of  conscience,  she 
not  only  always  gave  it  with  great  judgment, 
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but  with  a  scrupulous  recognition  of  the 
claims  and  rights  of  others. 

In  1841  she  formed  the  project  of  turning 
to  monied  account  her  talent  for  conversa- 
tion, and  issued  her  prospectus  for  a  project, 
which,  though  called  "  a  weekly  meeting  for 
conversation,"  was  more  properly  a  series  of 
lectures  by  Margaret  herself,  before  a  select 
audience  of  ladies  privileged  to  make  re- 
marks and  to  ask  questions.  The  first  series, 
like  the  bull's  hide  that  bounded  Carthage, 
was  limited  in  its  apparent  scope,  but  so  dis- 
posed as  to  include  every  species  of  social, 
spiritual  and  intellectual  topic.  As  we  read 
the  subjects  of  discourse—*1  The  generation 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  ;  then  the  Will,  (Ju- 
piter); the  Understanding,  (Mercury)  ;"— 
"The  celestial  inspiration  of  genius,  per- 
ception, and  transmission  of  the  divine  law, 
(Apollo);  the  terrene  inspiration,  the  im- 
passioned abandonment  of  genius,  (Bac- 
chus) ;" — we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised 
that  when  men  who  were  admitted  to  the 
assembly,  played  the  part  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  before  Solomon,  and  "proved  her 
with  hard  questions,"  Margaret  grew  impa- 
tient of  their  "  headiness  ;"  and  as,  to  use 
her  own  words  on  another  occasion,  she  was 
accustomed  to  deference  and  needed  it  for 
the  boldness  and  animation  her  part  required, 
the  "animated  no,"  or  even  the  no  inar- 
ticulate, did  not  assist  the  current  of  her  con- 
versation. 

A  roost  amusing  sample  of  the  style  of 
thing  is  given  upon  the  simple  subject — 
11  What  is  life  ?"  when  Margaret  as  prelimi- 
nary to  the  exposition  of  her  views,  request- 
ed the  unpremeditated  opinion  of  the  ladies 
roeod  her.  Since  the  publication  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  famous  jumble  of  words  into  a 
narrative  of  nonsense,  "  So  she  went  into  the 
garden  to  cut  a  cabbage  leaf  to  make  an 
*pple-pie,"  &c.,  such  an  indiscriminate  con- 
fusion from  the  dictionary — such  "  galima- 
ii*s"  and  "phebus"* — has  never  puzzled 
the  common  sense  of  reader  and  compositor. 

The  question,  indeed,  as  Miss  Fuller  pro- 
pounded it,  seems  a  little  difficult  to  answer ; 
no  distinction  being  recognized  between  ani- 

"  Lm  galimatias  renfenae  one  obacurite'  prcfonde,  et  o'a 
4e  N>im*rae  an!  mdh  reieoaable.  Le  phebtis  n'eat  pan  ai 
oWoreiaun  brillant  qui  signifie  ou  acmble  signifier 
qielque  ctaie,  le  eoleil  y  eaire  d'ordinaire,  ft  c'ett  ct 


mal  and  spiritual  existence— the  life  of  the 
beast  and  the  higher  life  of  a  man. 

"What  is  life?"  asked  Marga.et;  and 
Miss  P —  replies,  "Life  is  division  from 
one's  principle  of  life  in  order  to  a  conscious 
reorganization.  We  are  cut  up  by  time  and 
circumstance,  in  order  to  feel  our  reproduc- 
tion of  the  eternal  law !" 

"  What  is  life  ?"  we  said,  after  reading 
this  bewildering  definition,  to  a  young  girl 
at  our  side.  "  Life,"  she  answered,  smiling, 
"  is  a  prelude  played  in  the  same  key  with 
that  which  is  to  follow." 

"  What  is  life  ?"  we  asked,  stopping  a  wit 
a  moment  after.  "  Life — in  the  language  of 
Mantalin — is  a  '  demnition  grind,1 "  she  an- 
swered in  a  hurry.  Answers  which  would 
have  been  rejected  at  once,  as  symbolical, 
not  definitive,  if  given  in  this  class,  where 
thought  had  been  strained  till  its  expression? 
became  cloudy,  but  which  we  bubmit  give  a 
far  better  idea  of  life  to  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns, than  the  seven  replies  of  these  wise 
dames,  including  that  of  Margaret.  No  won- 
der that  when  asked  to  repeat  the  definition 
the  next  week  she  had  entirely  forgotten  it. 

In  or  about  1839  transcendentalism  came 
into  fashion.  Its  rise  and  progress  are  amu- 
singly sketched  by  one  of  Margaret's  biog- 
raphers, who  has  held  his  quarterstaff  in  the 
middle,  and  hit  lustily  about  him  with  both 
ends.  The  transcendental  mind  required 
speech,  and  the  "  Dial,"  established  in  1839, 
became  the  organ  of  the  party.  The  gali- 
matias *nd phebus  it  contained,  afforded  abun- 
dant amusement  to  the  scoffing  crowd.  Cap- 
ital parodies  and  caricatures  testified  the  pub- 
lic sense  of  the  whims,  whimsies  and  mis- 
takes of  the  new  party.  Meanwhile  the 
Dial  commended  itself  to  a  sense  of  want 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  since 
years  after  it  had  passed  into  the  lists  of  ex- 
tinct periodicals,  Mr.  Emerson  and  Marga- 
ret found  its  volumes  on  Scottish  shelves. 

Margaret  became  the  editor  of  this  pro- 
duction, and  with  her  customary  lavish  gen- 
erosity, devoted  to  it  not  only  time,  thought, 
and  toil,  for  a  very  unremunerative  stipend, 
but  one  of  the  cherished  projects  of  her  life. 

qui  a  donne  lie*  en  notre  langue  an  nom  de  pkebup.  Ca 
n'eat  paa  que  quelqiie  fot*  le  phebua  ne  devieone  obscur 
jtitqu'i  n'etre  paa  entendti,  main  alora  le  fralimatiaa  aVn 
joint,  ce  ne  aout  que  hrillana  et  que  lenehres  de  loua 
c6lcs.— Bvnkom.  Enlrctien  d  'AritU  et  d '  Engine. 
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She  worked  into  a  magazine  article  the 
thoughts  garnered  for  her  life  of  Goethe  ; 
and  contributed  some  of  her  best  articles  to 
its  pages.  At  this  period  her  familiarity  with 
German  works  Teutonized  her  writing.  Her 
mental  susceptibility  was  so  great  that  her 
style  was  subject  to  such  influences.  The 
language  of  her  letters  from  Italy  is  a  close 
-  translation  of  Italian  idiom  ;  and  she  altered 
her  style  of  writing  according  to  the  nature 
of  her  correspondent,  and  her  relations  with 
him. 

The  threads  drawn  out  of  her  correspon- 
dence and  woven  into  the  warp  of  her  biog- 
raphy, give  us  by  no  means  a  favourable  or 
just  view  of  the  value  of  her  letters.  The 
extracts  are  of  various  kinds,  some  racy, 
sketchy,  and  descriptive,  but  the  large  mass 
are  mere  expressions  of  exaggerated  senti- 
mentality. There  are  some  letters  written 
from  abroad  to  Mr.  Emerson,  on  which  we 
should  have  grudged  the  old  amount  of  Ocean 
postage. 
^  Her  home  relations  meanwhile  were  truly 
beautiful.  A  story  was  once  told  us  of  a 
hoary  skeptic  who  objected,  when  a  young 
clergyman  was  reasoning  beside  his  bed  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty 
Father,  that  "he  could  have  made  things 
much  better  than  they  were."  "  How  so  ?" 
asked  the  pastor.  "  I  would  make  people 
old, — and  all  their  lives  they  should  be  grow- 
ing young/ '  was  the  prompt  answer.  The 
value  of  this  improvement  may  be  tested  in 
the  case  of  Margaret  Fuller.  S  he  was  taught, 
as  life  advanced,  the  lessons  of  home-love 
she  should  have  learned  in  infancy.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  lovely  than  her  relations 
with  her  mother, — nothing  more  touching 
than  the  expressions  of  appreciative  tender- 
ness with  which  Mrs.  Fuller  has  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  life  of  her  daughter  at  home. 

And  yet  during  this  period  of  her  life 
she  was  extremely  wretched.  The  golden 
dreams  of  her  young  life  had  faded  into  gray. 
Amongst  her  trials  was  a  sense  of  her  un- 
popularity amongst  a  large  class  of  persons 
of  refinement,  a  quality  on  which  she  set  an 
exaggerated  value,  making  it  stand  for  more 
than  it  was  entitled  to  represent.  From  her 
earliest  school  days  she  had  looked  with 
longing  eye  on  the  "  sour  grapes"  of  the  Bel- 
graria  of  Boston.     She  did  not  like  to  feel 


there  was  an  inner  sanctuary  of  fashion 
which  had  never  tendered  her  its  pass-key. 
Under  these  circumstances  Margaret's  re- 
moval  to  New  York,  where  she  spent  two 
years  writing  for  the  "  Tribune,"  was  a  for- 
tunate change.  She  then  mixed  more  in 
general  society,  and  instead  of  being  always 
exalted  on  a  pedestal,  and  fumed  with  the 
incense  of  adulation,  she  came  down  into 
our  common  life,  and  walked  upon  a  level 
with  others.  She  learned  something  too,  du- 
ring these  years,  of  political  and  social  dis- 
putes, topics  which  hitherto  she  had  neglect- 
ed and  despised.  We  have  quite  an  amu- 
sing complaint  from  Mr.  Greeley,  that  the 
woman  who  had  advocated  the  rights  of 
her  sex  to  be  " ship-captains  if  they  would" 
should  require  the  protection  of  his  man- 
hood, and  be  rigorous  in  exacting  the  com- 
pliment of  his  arm.  But  Margaret  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  relinquish  "  ladies' 
rights"  as  preliminary  to  the  redress  of  the 
"  wrongs  of  women."  Mr.  Greeley  was  right 
enough, — but  so  was  Margaret.  The  ques- 
tion of  woman's  rights  as  stated  in  vol.  II, 
p.  155,  is  in  danger  from  both  horns  of  a  di- 
lemma. Once  place  the  sexes  on  all  points 
on  an  equality,  as  "  simply  persons — as  hu- 
man beings" — and  the 

Dynastic  reasons  of  larger  bones, 

destroy  the  equality  at  once  by  creating  the 
relation  of  protected  and  protector. 

In  1846  Margaret  tailed  for  Europe  with 
some  New  York  friends.  She  was  going 
from  a  circle  where  she  was  so  fully  known 
that  her  very  name  excited  at  once  either 
prejudice  or  enthusiam.  Instead  of  being 
!  approached  by  every  new  acquaintance  as 
(the  Margaret  Fuller,  from  whom  he  was  jus- 
tified in  expecting  such  and  such  things,  she 
was  entering  a  new  sphere,  in  which  supe- 
rior persons  might  meet  her  as  a  stranger, 
"  ignorant  that  she  was  remarkable."  This 
put  her  in  a  less  false  position  than  that  she 
had  long  occupied,  and  gave  her  a  better 
point  of  view  from  which  to  measure  the 
pretensions  of  other  persons. 

Soon  after  she  reached  England,  a  collec- 
tion of  her  papers  on  "  Literature  and  Art/' 
written  for  magazines  at  home  was  published 
in  London  by  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam,  and 
excited  great  attention,  especially  amongit 
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the  Quakers.  The  "  Spectator,"  which  ranks 
foremost  as  a  literary  journal,  holding  with 
judicial  calmness  its  mirror  in  an  author's 
free,— so  coldly  just— so  sparing  in  appro- 
bation, said : 
*'  These  rolumes  slender  in  bulk,  but  rich 


Italian  refugees  in  London  had  established  a 
small  school  for  organ-grinding  boys,  and  on 
the  second  anniversary  of  its  opening  were 
to  give  their  little  pupils  a  treat  of  raacca- 
roni.  We  were  invited  to  witness  the  cele- 
bratioh,  and  the  party  with  whom  we  went 


in  matter,  are  all  we  have  yet  seen  of  the! included  Margaret  Fuller.  We  assembled 
writings  of  the  author.  If  this  be  a  fault  in  i  in  the  school  room,  where  speeches  were 
us,  it  is  one  which  we  long  to  repair,  for  we ;  made  by  several  persons,  amongst  them  Ma- 
have  seen  enough  to  assure  us  that  Margaret  riotti,  and  Mazzini,  whom,  we  believe  Miss 


Fuller  is  worthy  to  hold  her  place  among  the 
highest  order  of  female  writers  of  our  day. 

The  present  volumes  present 

to  us  the  thoughts  of  a  fresh  and  discerning 
mind,  delicately  susceptible  of  all  impres- 
sions of  beauty ;  earnest,  generous,  and  se- 
rene ;  expressing  itself  in  language  of  varied 
compass,  for  the  most  part  singularly  grace- 
ful and  appropriate.  The  criticism  in  these 
tolumes  if  not  always  faultless,  is  at  least 
always  of  the  kind  which  expands  the  mind 
of  the  student  and  prompts  bim  to  new  trains 
of  thought." 

Margaret  was  distinguished  by  the  acute- 
ness  of  her  critical  faculty  ;  a  gift  very  rarely 
indeed  bestowed  on  woman.     In  her  own 


Fuller  had  never  seen  until  that  evening. 
After  these  gentlemen  had  spoken,  Margaret 
was  requested  to  address  the  children,  which 
she  did  in  English,  speaking  of  the  schools 
in  her  own  country,  and  of  the  pleasure  she 
had  in  meeting  us  all  there.  It  was  not  a 
very  pleasant  exhibition ;  her  defects  of  in- 
tonation being  exaggerated  by  a  sense  of  the 
peculiarity  of  her  position,  in  which  though 
it  was  not  a  feminine  one,  she  bore  herself 
in  a  lady-like  manner. 

After  a  few  weeks  spent  in  Paris,  she  at 
length  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Italy.  It  was 
in  1847,  when  the  elements  of  European  so- 
ciety were  seething  and  simmering,  previ- 
ous to  boiling  over  in  a  state  of  Revolution. 


country  she  is  best  known  as  a  writer  by  her  j  She  reached  Italy  in  the  first  days  of  enthu- 
Suramer  on    the  Lakes,   and   her  Women !  siasm  for  Pio  Nono,  when  his  popular  name 


of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  to  which  these 
critical  papers  are  very  far  superior  in  mat- 
ter and  tone.     She  had  the  art  of  culling 


was  the  "  good  father,11  and  gold  and  dam- 
ask lined  the  streets  through  which  he  rode. 
Urged  onward  by  the  applause  and  the  affec- 


beauties  from  a  book,  and  binding  them  into  j  tion  that  attended  his  first  acts,  he  opened 


posies,  so  that  not  the  least  valuable  part  of 
her  reviews  are  the  selected  passages.  Her 
poetry,  of  which  she  wrote  large  quantities, 
and  of  which  no  collection  has  been  made, 
is  mere  prose  *■  tagged  with  rhyme."  Her 
sketches  of  persons  whom  she  met  abroad 
are  very  good,  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Car- 
ljle,  •«  the  powerful  smith,  the  Siegfried ; 
melting  all  the  old  iron  in  his  furnace  till 
it  glows  to  a  sunset  red,  and  burns  you, 
if  you  senselessly  go  too  near."  It  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  Margaret  would 
cordially  enjoy  conversation  with  one  who 
always  seizes  upon  the  most  cherished  opin- 
ions of  his  hearer,  and  turning  them  wrong 
side  out,  proceeds  to  ravel  out  their  unsightly 
threads. 

It  was  at  this  period  we  first  knew  Marga- 
ret. Our  second  interview  took  place  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  She  was  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  her  Italian  life.     The 


prison  doors  to  liberate  the  debtor  and  the 
political  offender,  nor  feared  to  close  them 
upon  men  of  place  who  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  his  political  reformation.  It  was 
said  he  would  establish  free  trade,  rail  roads, 
and  prosperity.  Every  boon  he  gave  was 
accepted  with  that  gratitude  which  is  a  "  keen 
sense  of  future  favour." 

Meantime,  in  Italy,  where  female  beauty 
is  a  thing  of  course,  and  female  passions 
lightly  slip  their  leash,  the  rose-water  senti- 
ment, and  the  purely  intellectual  activity  of 
Northern  life  were  very  fresh,  very  new, 
and  very  much  admired.  A  crowd  of  eager, 
patriotic  youths  thronged  the  small  room 
where  Margaret  Fuller  lived  alone,  and  lis- 
tened to  her  talk  with  the  deepest  interest 
and  devotion.  In  this  new  state  of  exist- 
ence the  old  wounds  began  to  ache  afresh, 
an  ever-recurring  sense  of  the  unnatural  po- 
sition of  that  woman  who  keeps  herself  afloat 
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in  life  "  without  corks  and  without  strength 
to  swim/1  made  the  womanly  home-ties  that 
she  had  missed  in  life  seem  doubly  dear. 
Her  heart  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon — 
not  even  religious  trust.  She  was  still  say- 
ing, "  I  want  a  system  which  shall  suffice  to 
my  character  and  in  whose  application  I 
shall  have  faith."  Lonely — unhappy  wo- 
man! The  voice  which  said  "Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden," 
had  been  shut  out  from  her  soul.  Over  and 
over  again  she  sighs  for  rest,  speaking  of  life 
as  a  lost  game,  in  which  she  was  weary  of 
her  part.  "lam  tired  out,"  she  says ;  "  tired 
of  thinking  and  hoping."  Poverty,  too, 
pressed  all  her  tastes  and  hopes  with  iron 
hand.  She  had  forgotten  the  advice  she  gave 
to  a  younger  brother,  "  Keep  free  from  false 
ties ;  they  are  the  curse  of  life.  I  find  my- 
self so  happy  here,  alone  and  free." 

Not  long  after  she  reached  Rome  she  had 
encountered  the  young  Marquis  Giovanni 
Angelo  Ossoli.  They  met,  as  it  was  rare  for 
her  to  meet  a  friend,  under  true  masculine 
and  feminine  relations.  He  did  not  meet 
her,  when  he  first  saw  her,  as  the  remarka- 
ble woman,  sought  because  he  wanted  to 
chip  off  from  their  intercourse  some  witty 
word  or  some  wise  thought  to  carry  home  as 
a  spoil.  He  knew  nothing  about  her  when 
he  encountered  her  in  St.  Peter's,  but  that 
she  was  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  friends, 
and  with  gentlemanly  courtesy  he  offered  to 
conduct  her  to  her  party.  This  led  to  an  ac- 
quaintance and  an  offer  of  marriage.  Marga- 
ret refused  his  hand  and  quitted  Rome  for 
Florence,  but  wearying  more  and  more  of  her 
unprotected  life,  fancy, — as  any  woman  would 
at  thirty-six, — painted  in  glowing  tints  the 
worth  and  happiness  of  domestic  ties. 

We  doubt  if  in  the  love  of  early  years  she 
had  experienced  the  full  passionate  devotion 
which  smote  the  chord  of  self  which  passed 
in  music  out  of  sight.  Her  love  seems  to 
have  been  after  its  first  fever,  a  calculating, 
critical  affection  which  weighed  its  objects 
in  the  balance ;  till  weary  reason  sank  ex- 
hausted, a  sense  of  the  necessities  of  sim- 
ple womanhood  prevailed,  and  she  married 
a  man  whose  chief  attractions  were  his  "  un- 
swerving and  tender  love  for  her,"  and  his 
exemption  from  the  well-weighed  "faults 
of  genius  and  enthusiasm." 


It  was  a  private  marriage,  and  was  conceal- 
ed for  nearly  two  years.  By  it  she  placed 
herself  in  a  position  deeply  humiliating,  she 
gained  nothing  in  the  end  from  all  her  paio, 
and  sowed  herself  at  every  step  a  crop  of 
cares  and  sorrows. 

She  must  have  led  a  strange  and  painful 
life  in  Rome  after  this  dateless  marriage.  In 
the  summer  of  1848  she  was  forced  into  re- 
tirement amongst  the  mountains.  Her  baby 
was  born  at  the  old  classical  town  of  Rieti, 
amongst  the  Umbrian  hills.  It  was  nearly 
impossible  for  her  husband  to  visit  her ; — 
quite  impossible  that  he  should  stay  with  her; 
and  this  poor  lonely  woman,  struggling  with 
poverty,  sickness  and  inexperience,  was  left 
alone  in  a  strange  land,  amongst  wild  people 
who  plundered  and  maltreated  her.  "They 
made  me  suffer  much,"  she  says,  "during 
those  first  days." 

Meantime  the  "  hell  broth"  of  Revolution 
thickened  in  the  Roman  States.  The  Pope, 
after  having  been  dragged  at  the  back  of  the 
chariot  of  Reform  which  he  had  set  in  mo- 
tion, made  his  escape  to  Gaeta.  Italian  lib- 
eralism became  the  heir  of  the  embarrass- 
ments before  which  he  fled.  Its  leaders  en- 
tered into  power  at  once  and  proclaimed  the 
Roman  Republic.  In  the  midst  of  these 
events  Margaret  returned  to  Rome,  leaving 
her  child  at  nurse,  and  her  marriage  unac- 
knowledged even  to  her  dearest  friends.  To 
the  scruple  of  sentimental  delicacy  which 
would  not  tell  her  mother  she  had  married, 
until  her  husband's  sister  could  know  it  too, 
she  sacrificed  true  delicacy,  tried  the  confi- 
dence of  all  her  friends,  and  outraged  her 
own  sensibilities  as  a  woman  and  a  daughter. 
And  yet  though  deeply  erring  upon  this  point, 
how  beautiful  henceforth  her  life  becomes ! 
When  she  returned  with  aching  heart  to  Rome 
the  clouds  hung  low  over  the  Eternal  City. 
She  and  her  husband  after  their  first  inter- 
view with  Mazzini  knew  that  the  struggle 
to  preserve  the  little  republic  was  but  a  for- 
lorn hope,  and  gave  their  all — not  with  the 
joyful  eagerness  of  confidence,  but  with  cour- 
ageous, self-denying  determination.  While 
the  French  bombarded  Rome,  Ossoli  upon 
the  wall  was  one  of  her  defenders.  His 
wife,  with  her  heart  torn  with  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  her  nursling  at  Rieti,  was  ex- 
erting herself  nobly  at  the  hospitals,  and  as 
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she  listened  to  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  !  given  all  her  strength  to  bear  the  burthens  of 
dying  comrades  of  her  husband,  she  felt  that '  others,  no  faithful  soul  had  helped  her  with 

her  own. 
Nevertheless  the  confidence  with  which 


"  another  shot  might  take  him  from  her,  or 
bring  bim  to  her  in  the  hospital." 

Here  at  last  she  found  her  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. Now  at  length, — but  for  the  entan- 
gled web  of  secrecy  in  which  she  had  in- 
volved herself,  from  the  fear  lest  Ossoli's  pre 


the  announcement  of  her  marriage  was  gen- 
erally received,  served  to  strengthen  Mar- 
garet's trust  in  human  kindliness.  The  mar- 
riage was  now  openly  proclaimed,  and  the 


mature  confession  of  his  marriage  with  a  j  husband  and  wife  moved  slowly  through  the 
Protestant  and  a  revolutionist  might  separate  [mountains  of  the  Papal  States  to  Florence, 
him  still  further  from  his  family,  and  des-i"It  was  the  serene  and  glowing  hour  before 
troy  bis  slender  prospect  of  advancement, —  ithe  sun  went  down." 

all  "heavenly  aspects"  would  have  smiled  |  The  enthusiastic  devotion  with  which 
upon  her  life  even  through  the  lurid  cloud  of,  Margaret  made  herself  beloved  by  the  Ital- 
cannon  smoke  that  settled  over  the  beloved  ian  peasantry  is  abundantly  attested  by  ma- 


city.  The  Princess  Belgiojoso,  a  woman 
who  began  life  with  a  treatise  on  philosophy, 
and  has  since  pulled  the  wires  of  every  rev- 
olution, took  the  direction  of  the  hospitals, 


ny  a  touching  story.     The   "  cara  signora'1 
and  "  cara  buona  donna"  were  the  names  by 
which  she  was  familiarly  known. 
Nino  was  teaching  her  the  lessons  she 


where  she  made  Margaret  the  second  in  com-  should  have  learned  in  her  own  infancy, 
mand ;  and  the  practical  good  sense,  the '  Her  heart  had  been  born  old  and  it  was  grow- 
order,  and  the  conscientious  self-devotion  of  ing  young.  How  touch ingly  she  speaks  of 
the  New  England  character  came  out  admi- :  her  own  mother's  love,  while  her  heart  yearns 
rablyinthe  hour  of  trial.  "All  the  work  j  so  tenderly  over  her  father's  memory !  •'  What 
was  skilfully  divided,  so  that  there  was  no  a  difference,"  she  says,  "it  makes  to  come 
confusion  or  hurry  ;  and  from  the  chaotic ;  home  to  a  child !  how  it  fills  up  all  the  gaps 
confusion  in  which  these  places  had  been  left 'of  life,  just  in  the  way  that  is  most  conso- 
by  the  priests — who  previously  had  charge  of  ling,  most  refreshing !"  Every  thing  in  life 
them — they  brought  them  to  a  state  of  per-  was  now  connected  with  her  boy.  If  she 
feet  regulation  and  discipline."  "  Ah!"  ex-  walked  in  the  public  grounds  she  watched 
claimed  Margaret,  suffering  with  every  pang  the  children  at  their  play,  because  such 
which  her  slender  purse  could  not  relieve,  would  be  ere  long  the  sports  of  Angelino. 
ind  remembering  the  generous  bounty  of  the ,  If  her  eye  caught  the  glitter  of  the  uniforms 
merchant  princes  of  her  city,  "what  would  of  Austria,  her  heart,  connecting  Angelino 
1  have  given  that  I  could  have  spoken  to  one  [  with  all  her  dearest  hopes,  said,  "they  will 
of  the  Lawrences  or  the  Phillipses;  they  be  turned  out  of  Italy  when  Angelino  is  a 

man." 

In  May  1850,  the  family  party  left  Flo- 
all  history  monarchs  have  as  a  rule  sustained  rence  for  America.  .Ossoli  was  penniless, 
each  other,  but  there  has  been  no  "  Holy, and  Rome  could  offer  her  defender  no  asy- 
Alliance"  between  republics.  The  feeble  lum  but  a  prison.  They  were  too  poor  to 
republic  of  the  Tiber  was  crushed  under  the  j  travel  overland  to  Havre  or  to  England  and 
iron  heel  of  her  sister  of  the  Seine.  The  j  make  the  passage  in  an  ocean  steamer.  We 
private  hopes  of  Margaret  and  Ossoli  fell  need  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  the  voy- 
witb  the  hopes  of  their  country.  They  re-  age.  The  story,  not  less  touching  than  the 
tired  to  Rieti  where  they  had  left  their  child,  shipwreck  of  Virginia,  has  been  repeated 
Alas !  the  mother's  punishment  for  the  wife's ,  again  and  again.  On  the  day  they  were  to 
error  of  concealment  was  almost  greater  than  have  landed  in  New  York,  the  vessel  struck 
she  could  bear.  The  little  Angelino  neg-  J  upon  the  sands  of  Fire  Island.  In  the  long 
lected  by  his  mercenary  nurse,  "  worn  to  a  watches  of  that  dreadful  night,  when  Mar- 
shadow,  his  childish  grace  all  gone,  was  too  garet  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  foremast  clad  in 
weak  to  smile  or  lift  his  little  hands."  It  the  white  robe  which  was  to  serve  her  as  a 
seemed  to  her  unjust  that  while  she  had. shroud,  what  deeds  of  heroism  were  done 


could  and  would  have  saved  the  misery." 
At  length  came  the  assault  on  Rome.    In 
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under  the  name  of  duty !  In  vain  their  faint- 
ing hope  was  buoyed,  until  day  dawned,  by 
thinking  of  the  lift-boat — could  they  live  till 
then.  But  morning  broke  and  they  could 
see  her  lying  idle  and  unmanned  upon  the 
shore.  Nino  and  Ossoli  were  Margaret's  all 
in  life — and  alas !  she  would  not  consent  to 
any  plan  of  escape  that  had  a  chance  in  its 
favour,  because  they  could  not  share  it  to- 
gether. 

All  perished.  The  baby  corpse  yet  warm 
was  washed  on  shore.  The  bodies  of  Mar- 
garet and  Ossoli  never  came  to  land.  Her 
history  of  the  Italian  struggle — her  most 
cherished  literary  work — was  also  lost.  It 
is  a  touching  fact  that  the  only  papers  of  any 
value  that  escaped  were  the  love  letters  that 
had  passed  between  her  and  Ossoli. 

All  else  had  perished.  The  marble  form 
of  her  dead  infant,  and  the  records  of  a  late 
but  tender  married  love,  seem  like  a  mute 
plea  for  sisterhood  and  gentle  judgment, 
made  by  this  woman  so  beloved,  yet  so  oa- 
lHimniated,  whose  own  mind,  like  a  troubled 
pea,  cast  up  mire  and  dirt,  and  gold  and  gems. 
Had  Nino  lived  who  had  already  taught  her 
much,  he  might  have  also  led  her  to  a  sim- 
ple faith.  She  might,  guiding  his  infant 
steps,  have  entered  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
as  a  little  child.  Had  she  had  the  faintest  no- 
tion of  what  true  Christianity  is,  how  much 
suffering  she  might  have  been  spared ;  bat 
with  a  most  conscientious  spirit,  always  seek- 
ing for  the  truth,  she  never  found  anything 
to  rest  on.  •'  Walking  through  dry  places, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none/1  might  be  the 
motto  of  these  volumes.  The  book,  such  as 
it  is,  is  the  saddest  thing  we  ever  read,  not 
only  from  the  external  circumstances  of  her 
life  which  were  sufficiently  trying,  but  from 
her  entire  and  constant  disappointment  in 
her  own  theories.  She  constantly  expressed 
strongly  her  weariness  of  life — how  all  had 
failed ; — but  there  is  no-  looking  beyond,  no 
resting  on  the  hope  of  an  eternal  liome  where 
we  shall  see  all  things  in  the  light  of  God. 
She  speaks  of  heaven,  and  of  heavenly  hopes 
occasionally,  but  not  in  the  way  that  one 
would  do  who  was  accustomed  to  lean  upon 
the  promises  of  the  gospel.  "  Can  I  ever  be 
sufficiently  grateful,"  said  a  friend  to  us,  on 
laying  down  this  story,  "  that  from  my  very 
infancy  I  was  taught  what  I  should  believe, 


I  not  suffered  to  form  my  own  creed.  When 
I  see  the  doubts  and  perplexity  always  trou- 
[  bling  minds  not  so  formed,  it  seems  almost 
:  as  if  this  were  my  greatest  blessing.  May 
J I  never  prove  ungrateful  for  this,  as  I  have 
i  been  for  so  many  others." 

With  respect  to  the  literary  merit  of  this 
work,  not  all  the  pleasant  style  and  powers 
of  analysis  of  Clarke,  the  wealth  of  illus- 
tration and  analogy  of  Emerson,  combined 
with  the  fluency  and  descriptivenesa  of  C ban- 
ning could  make  of  it  a  good  biography. 
Margaret  was  eminently  a  progressive  per- 
son. The  interest  of  the  first  35  years  of 
her  life  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  devel- 
opment of  her  character.  Either  of  these 
gentlemen  might  have  written  her  biography, 
but  from  the  system  pursued  of  a  plurality 
of  authors  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  follow 
out  her  development.  As  soon  as  we  fancy 
we  have  gained  a  certain  insight  into  her 
character,  the  thread  is  broken  off  and  anoth- 
er fastened  on.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason 
this  article  has  been  written.  The  book  gave 
us  little  satisfaction  when  first  read.  And 
we  trust  we  have  done  no  injustice  to  Mar- 
garet Fuller  while  presenting  to  the  reader  a 
more  connected  view  of  her  very  remarka- 
ble character. 


SONNET. 

TO     CECILIA.* 

Kind  words  thou  speakest,  in  a  gentle  tone, 

Of  me,  fuir  stranger  and  my  simple  home, — 
Thou,  who  a  traveller  from  thy  sunnier  zone 

Wcrr  pleased  amid  our  varying  scenes  to  roam  ; 
Even  speech  as  sweet,  with  courteous  manners  Iruogbt, 

And  deeds  of  hospitality  combined 
Have  cheered  the  children  of  ths  North  who  sought 

Thy  clime,  Hygeia's  priceless  hoon  to  find ; 
So,  may  such  golden  net* work  of  the  heart 

Whose  living  rinks  no  warlike  steel  shull  rend, 
Embrnce  our  native  land  in  every  part, 

And  firmness  to  its  glorious  union  lend  ; 
So  let  thy  friendship  spread  its  kindling-  ray*. 
And  do  a  patriot's  work,  and  win  a  minstrel's  praUe. 

L.  H.  StGov'RKti. 

•  See  an  article  entitled  '*  Memories  of  Home  Travels" 
in  the  January  number  of  the  M Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger." 
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Memories  of  Home  Travels. 

In  a  former  number  we  gave  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  some  of  the  scenes  of  a  recent 
northern  tour.  We  wish  we  could  now  place 
upon  these  pages,  in  warm  and  glowing  co- 
lours, a  few  of  the  pleasant  pictures  that  re- 
main in  memory  of  sojourns  in  the  Palmet- 
to State,  of  visits  to  southern  Louisiana,  and 
of  the  ascent  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  beau- 
tiful tributary,  the  Ohio,  with  here  and  there 
glimpses  of  the  fine  mountain  scenery  of 
Western  Virginia,  and  of  the  valleys  of  Green- 
brier county  with  their  fountains  of  health 
for  the  invalid,  and  their  invigorating  resorts 
for  the  pleasure  seeking  tourist. 

Fashion  draws  us  so  strongly  toward  the 
catering  places  of  the  North,  that  we  over- 
look the  attractions  of  our  own  region  of 
country,  and  remain  ignorant  of  the  beauty 
of  Southern  scenery,  and  of  the  enjoyment 
of  looking  upon  it  associated  with  the  ame- 
nities of  Southern  homes,  and  the  kindness 
of  Southern  hospitality.  Among  reminiscen- 
ces—cherished by  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
memory — I  have  none  more  vivid  than  those 
connected  with  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
It  was  a  bright  October  afternoon  when  I 
embarked  from  New  York  on  a  steamer  for 
Charleston.  The  dark  shadows  of  evening 
found  os  on  the  broad  Atlantic.  I  know  of 
few  situations  that  produce  deeper  feelings 
of  loneliness  than  a  solitary  seat,  at  night, 
oo  the  deck  of  a  vessel  on  the  wide  ocean. 
There  is  nothing  familiar  on  which  the  eye 
can  rest.  The  stars  seem  to  have  lost  their 
gentle  influences,  and  to  look  coldly  out  from 
the  infinite  depths  of  the  heavens.  It  is 
"water,  water  everywhere" — an  uncertain 
tod  changing  element.  Even  in  calm  wea- 
ther, every  ship  upon  its  bosom  obeys  its 
mighty  pulsations,  and  when  raised  into  fury 
by  the  tempest,  how  wild  the  tumult,  and 
how  like  a  tiny  leaf  the  proudest  bark  is  cast 
from  wave  to  wave,  ascending  on  their  tops 
to  the  heights  of  heaven,  and  then  suddenly 
sinking  again  to  the  deep  places  of  the  wa- 
ters. The  words  "  mother  earth"  fall  pleas- 
antly on  the  ear  when  spoken  at  6ea.  We 
would  then  fain  give  some  endearing  appel- 
lation to  the  stable  land,  and  I  have  often 
gone  to  the  cabin,  after  long  gazing  upon  the 


water,  that  the  eight  of  the  familiar  furniture 
might  speak  to  me  of  home  and  the  custo- 
mary associations  of  terra  firma.  Byron's 
address  to  the  ocean  is  worthy  of  his  sub- 
ject and  of  his  genius,  but  J  must  confess  to 
a  more  perfect  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of 
Tennyson's  Lotos  Eaters  when  they  say  "  Is 
there  any  peace  in  ever  climbing  up  the 
climbing  wave?" 

"  Mot t  weary  teemed  the  see,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam." 

Poets  have  always  found  the  sea  a  source 
of  rapturous  inspiration,  but  to  me,  it  is  ever 
the  "melancholy  main,"  and  I  do  not  won- 
der that  mermaids,  as  they  sit  upon  the  rocks 
combing  their  yellow  hair,  are  represented 
as  singing  in  strains  so  sorrowful,  that  the 
wandering  sailor  turns  away  his  ear  as  from 
a  death  dirge. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  after  leav- 
ing New  York  found  us  in  Charleston.  This 
city*  cannot  boast  of  regular  architectural 
beauty,  but  there  is  something  pleasing  in 
the  appearance  of  the  veranda-encircled 
houses,  shaded  by  dense  shrubbery,  suggest- 
ing ideas  of  coolness  and  luxury  united  with 
the  fragrance  and  flowers  of  summer.  To 
an  eye  accustomed  for  several  months  to  the 
unsullied  paint,  and  the  new  aspect  of  the 
Northern  cities,  it  is  doubly  grateful  to  look 
upon  the  sombre  colored  walls  in  this  humid 
atmosphere,  giving  to  them,  whether  rightly 
or  not,  a  history  in  the  past,  and  associating 
them  with  the  attractive  olden  time.  The 
Battery  is  the  only  public  promenade  in 
Charleston.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
bay,  and  on  a  warm  evening,  fanned  by  the 
soft  sea  breeze,  and  under  the  light  of  a  full 
moon,  one  can  imagine  few  spots  more 
charming.  On  leaving  Charleston  for  Co- 
lumbia, the  capital  of  the  State,  the  rail  road 
passes  through  a  low,  level  country  for  many 
miles.  There  is  nothing  in  the  autumnal 
hues  of  its  vegetation,  or  its  fresh  verdure 
when  seen  in  early  spring,  to  remind  one  of 
the  malaria  by  which  it  is  visited.  This  road 
is  not  constructed  over  a  picturesque  region 
but  a  lover  of  nature  will  find  beauties,  where 
a  person  indifferent  to  her  varied  aspects, 
would  see  only  dreary  barrenness.  About 
sixty  miles  from  Charleston,  the  village  of 
Orangeburg  is  seen  among  the  tree.*,  and  aa 
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you  pass  rapidly  by  it,  the  fine  residence  of 'judgment,  renders  his  companionship  deep- 
Judge  G.  is  descerned,  surrounded  by  a  ly  interesting  and  instructive.  Columbia  is 
grove  of  oaks  and  pines,  with  rural  seats  un-  made  attractive  by  the  charms  of  its  culti- 


der  their  shades,  and  gravelled  walks  for 
morning  and  evening  rambles.  This  man- 
sion is  consecrated  to  me  by  many  remem- 
brances of  kindness  to  the  stranger,  and  of 
hospitalities  graced  by  intelligence  and  the 
refinements  of  social  cultivation.  Not  far 
from  Columbia  the  road  crosses,  upon  a  wood- 
en causeway,  the  Congaree  swamp.  On  each 
side  is  the  dark,  sluggish  water,  in  which 


vated  society,  and  by  the  polite  attentions 
its  inhabitants  are  ever  ready  to  accord  to 
strangers.  The  town  has  many  fine  public 
buildings.  The  new  State  House  is  not  yet 
completed.  The  Lunatic  Asylum  is  a  large 
and  commodious  building,  surrounded  by 
cultivated  grounds  intended  pleasantly  to 
affect  the  senses  of  its  unfortunate  inmates. 
The  Presbyterian   Theological   Seminary 


cypress  trees  are  growing,  with  trunks  so; looks  out  from  amidst  noble  trees,  under 
black  and  bare,  that  they  seem  to  have  life  i  whose  shades,  we  can  readily  believe,  Learn- 
only  at  their  tops.  The  fantastic  protube-  ing  and  Piety  would  love  to  linger.  The 
ranees  from  the  roots,  and  numberless  decay-  Arsenal  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  from  the  neat- 
ing  logs  complete  the  picture  of  desolation. !  ness  of  its  walks,  and  the  shrubs  and  flowers 
Water  here  is  no  longer  emblematical  of  pu-  that  flourish  in  its  parterres.  There  are 
rity,  and  the  whole  scene  calls  up  visions  of  many  agreeable  drives  among  the  "sand 
Stygian  floods,  and  of  the  muddy  weeds,  and  hills"  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia.  One 
miry  shores  of  the  seven  times  circling  river,  sees  there  no  picturesque  rocks,  or  fertile 
of  the  infernal  regions.  Columbia  stands ;  meadows,  but  overhead  is  the  constant  mu- 
upon  a  slightly  elevated  ridge  of  land,  about  sic  of  the  murmuring  pines,  and  in  the  open- 
a  half  a  mile  from  the  confluence  of  the  ing  spring,  delicate  wild  flowers  bloom  by 
Broad  and  Saluda  with  the  Congaree  River. j  the  way  side,  and  the  yellow  jasmine  hangs 
It  is  a  beautiful  town,  with  wide  streets,  sha-  its  fragrant  festoons  among  the  trees, 
ded  by  fine  trees,  and  adorned  by  handsome  Leaving  South  Carolina  my  next  pleasant 
houses  and  gardens.  The  month  of  May  is  remembrance  is  of  Savannah.  It  stands 
here  redolent  with  roses,  and  probably  in  no  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  Savannah 
other  part  of  the  United  States  are  they 'river,  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  ocean, 
found  in  greater  numbers,  or  of  finer  varie- :  Its  streets  and  open  squares  are  so  deeply 
ties.  In  the  extensive  gardens  of  Mr.  C. 'shaded  by  Pride  of  India  trees,  that  the  city 
and  Mr.  L.  the  rose  unfolds  its  loveliness  has  the  appearance  of  being  built  in  a  grove, 
among  camelias  and  jasmines,  and  while  look- .  The  houses  are  generally  spacious  and  hand- 
ing upon  its  beauty,  one  could  almost  believe  some,  and  numberless  flowers  adorn  the 
the  Persian  legend,  which  attributes  the  plain-  walks  and  gardens.  About  four  miler  from 
tive  but  frenzied  song  of  the  nightingale  to  town  is  a  quiet  cemetery  called  Bon  a  venture, 
the  out-gushing  of  its  heart,  breaking  for  the  I  have  never  seen  a  more  solemn  resting 
love  of  this  flower.  place  for  the  dead.     Lofty  oaks  everywhere 

Columbia  is  the  seat  of  the  South   Caro-  shade  the  soil,    and  from  them  hang   long 


lina  College,  an  institution  munificently  en- 
dowed by  the  State  and  deservedly  ranking 


weepers  of  the  dark,  Spanish  moss,  which, 
stirred  by  the  breeze,  waves  like  the   half- 


high  in  public  favor.  William  C.  Preston,  'furled  banners  of  a  funeral  procession.  Over 
the  gifted  orator,  and  the  accomplished  scho-  our  beads,  the  foliage  was  almost  impervious, 
lar,  was  for  a  number  of  years  its  president. ;  even  to  the  sunbeams.  Here  and  there,  one 
Declining  health  obliged  him  to  resign,  and  lay  like  a  golden  arrow  upon  the  grass,  and 
the  chair  is  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Thornwell,  j  little  birds  wound  their  silvery  songs  among 
a  name  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  pulpit  the  tree?.  The  rippling  of  the  river  was 
eloquence,  and  in  the  walks  of  metaphysical ,  the  faint  under  tone  in  their  music,  and  the 


inquiry.  Dr.  Lieber  is  also  a  professor  in 
this  institution.  His  high  reputation  as  a 
writer  upon  political  economy  is  well  known, 
and   his  extensive   information,   and   clear 


white  grave  stones  scattered  around,  alone 
spoke  of  Death,  giving  the  age  and  virtues 
of  those  who  slept  in  his  embrace.  Bona- 
venture  is  a  place  long  to  be  remembered. 
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Such  a  spot  must  have  inspired  Bryant  when 
he  wrote  his  Thanatopsis,  and  this  majestic 
poem  should  there  be  read  if  we  wish  fully 
to  appreciate  its  solemn  grandeur. 

Leaving  Savannah,  the  land  route  to  New 
Orleans  is  by  rail  road  to  Montgomery,  on  the 
Alabama  river,  thence  by  steamboat,  stop- 
ping at  Mobile,  to  the  Crescent  City.  You 
pass  through  Lake  Borgne  and  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  and  were  it  not  for  the  shallowness 
of  their  waters,  access  in  this  way  to  the 
city,  would  be  much  easier  for  vessels  than 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  New  Or- 
leans is  half  embraced  by  the  Great  Father 
of  Water?,  and  while  levees  constantly  repel 
his  advances, — her  merchants  eagerly  re- 
ceive the  rich  commercial  treasures  he  offers 
them.  The  ground  upon  which  the  city 
stands,  is  lower  than  the  river,  but  it  slopes 
gradually  towards  the  swamp,  thus  furnish- 
ing facilities  for  drainage.  The  French  port 
of  New  Orleans  has  quite  a  foreign  aspect. 
The  houses  are  narrow,  with  projecting  cor- 
nices, and  often  roofed  with  earthen  tiles. 
The  sign  boards  of  the  shops  show  that  they 
were  not  placed  there  exclusively  for  Amer- 
ican eyes.  One  was  quite  characteristic. 
Above  a  low,  brown  house,  in  the  door  of 
which  several  loungers  were  smoking,  was 
painted  in  large  letters,  "  Rendezvous  des 
grands  kommcs."  The  public  buildings  and 
the  cemeteries  of  New  Orleans  have  been 
often  described.  One  visits  the  latter  with 
mournful  interest,  for  the  blighting  pesti- 
lence seems  to  have  rendered  them  more 
populous  than  the  city  of  the  living.  The 
tombs  are  built  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  near  them  evergreens  mingle 
with  the  rich  blossoms  of  the  oleander,  while 
nses  of  fresh  flowers  often  stand  within  the 
enclosures,  affecting  tributes  of  love  for  the 
departed. 

The  Indian  name  for  the  Mississippi  river 
was  Missiah  Sippah,  meaning  old,  big, 
ttroog.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  in  words 
this  wonderful  stream.  I  always  felt  when 
upon  its  rapid  current,  as  if  in  the  power  of 
some  mighty  monster,  whom  a  sudden  ca- 
price might  induce  in  a  moment  to  J  destroy 
n>c  "The  cc&st,"  as  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  called  for  seventy  five  miles  above  New 
Orleans,  presents  some  of  th^  most  beautiful 
plantations  in   the   Southern  States.     The 


large  houses,  with  corridors  shaded  by  mag- 
nolia and  orange  trees,  and  the  perfume  of 
sweet-scented  shrubs  and  flowers,  suggest 
the  richness  and  luxury  of  the  tropics.  No* 
ble  oaks  spread  their  protecting  arms  over 
rows  of  neat  negro  cabins,  which,  seen  from 
our  steamboat,  looked  like  the  white  tents  of 
patriarchal  days.  Above  B&ton  Rouge,  so 
called  from  the  sticks  of  red  wood  cut  from 
its  trees  by  the  early  French  settlers,  the 
banks  lose  their  cultivated  character.  At 
Natchez  the  high,  clay  bluffs  break  the  mo- 
notony, but  above  this  point  to  the  Ohio,  the 
eye  wearies  of  the  low  shores  covered  by 
cane  brakes  and  cotton  trees.  There  is  some- 
thing exciting  to  the  imagination  in  passing 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  and  Arkansas  rivers. 
I  thought  of  the  desolate  grandeur  of  their 
sources,  far  off  among  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  of  the  Indian  and  the  hunter  who  have 
crossed  them,  and  I  remembered  the  days 
of  childhood,  when  with  tiny  fingers,  tbey 
were  pointed  out  upon  the  map,  with  the 
feeling  of  awe  associated  by  the  young  with 
the  unknown  and  the  powerful.  Among  the 
striking  pictures  upon  this  river  I  recalfone 
with  especial  interest.  Were  I  a  painter  I 
would  place  it  upon  canvass.  The  night  was 
moonless,  and  through  clefts  in  the  thick 
clouds,  a  few  faint  stars  were  shining.  Our 
boat  stopped  at  a  lonely  wood  yard  to  procure 
fuel.  The  4I  deck  passengers' '  were  called 
to  bring  it  on  board.  In  their  rough  dress 
with  woolen  caps  on  their  heads  and  lighted 
torches  in  their  handsjthey  gathered  the  wood 
from  the  shore.  At  the  top  of  the  bank 
some  large  trees  were  growing,  with  tangled 
masses  of  the  wild  grape  vine  hanging  from 
the  branches.  Upon  everything  around  the 
torches  cast  fitful  lights  and  shadows,  re- 
vealing one  moment  the  most  picturesque 
wildness,  and  then  swallowing  up  all  again 
with  darkness.  The  deep  groans  of  our  en- 
gine, as  occasionally  the  imprisoned  steam 
escaped,  increased  the  strange  effect  of  the 
scene. 

The  Ohio  well  merits  the  name  of  "  La 
Belle  Riviere,"  whether  seen  in  the  swollen 
majesty  of  spring,  or  when  its  waters  are 
shallow,  and  its  banks  gorgeous  with  the 
hues  of  autumn. 

We  left  this  river  at  Guyandotte  to  visit 
the  Sulphur  Springs  of  Greenbrier  county. 
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Our  road  was  first  through  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  then  we  com- 
menced crossing  the  mountain  ridges.  On 
the  top  of  Gauley  Mountain  we  stopped  to 
look  at  the  "  Hawk's  Nest."  We  stood  upon 
a  precipice  looking  down  one  thousand  feet, 
into  a  valley,  where  flowed  a  wild  stream 
called  New  River.  Not  a  human  habitation 
was  to  be  seen,  and  not  a  spot  which  the 
hand  of  man  had  cultivated.  The  silence 
was  so  deep  that  it  affected  the  senses  like 
something  tangible.  Not  a  bird  uttered  a 
note,  and  not  a  rustling  leaf  fell  to  the 
ground.  Shelley  speaks  of  "  solemn  mid- 
night's tingling  silentness,"  and  Wordsworth 
of 

"The  silence  of  the  sens, 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides." 

But  the  quiet  of  neither  could  exceed  the 
profound  stillness  of  this  mountain  solitude. 

We  reached  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  after  leaving  Guyandotte.  From  the 
dark  and  overshaded  road  we  came  sudden- 
ly into  a  little  valley  hollowed  out  among 
the  hills.  Lights  were  shining  in  the  cotta- 
ges that  surrounded  the  hotel,  and  they 
gleamed  far  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
where  the  more  sequestered  residences  were 
placed.  Sounds  of  music  came  from  the 
ball  room,  and  the  white  figures  of  the  dan- 
cers flitted  gracefully  by  the  open  windows. 
It  was  as  if  a  tale  of  enchantment  bad  sud- 
denly become  a  reality.  The  illusion  was 
scarcely  dispelled  in  the  morning  when  I 
looked  out  upon  the  green  lawn,  and  the 
cheerful  groups  chatting  under  the  trees,  and 
around  to  the  mountains,  with  the  blue  sky 
resting  upon  them,  and  the  soft  lights  and 
delicate  shadows  following  each  other  down 
their  sides.  Many  of  the  cottages  here  are 
named  from  the  Southern  States.  We  oc- 
cupied one  in  Louisiana  Row  and  next  to  us 
was  the  attractive  name  of  Paradise  Row. 
The  piazzas  in  front  of  them  are  delightful 
places  for  evening  re-unions  and  for  lovers' 
Ute-o-Mes. 

At  this  pleasant  spot  I  finish  these  outlines 
of  past  journeyings,  and  close  my  memo- 
ries of  home  travels. 

Cecilia. 


SONG  OF  THE  WILD  SWANS. 


To  the  firesMe  listeners, 

We  will  sing  the  song, 

Which  the  wild  swans  sung  to  us, 

A 8  floated  they  along. 

Cool  air,  cool  air,  cool  air, — 

The  burden  of  the  strain,— 

Cool  air,  cool  air,  cool  air, 

Come,  welcome  us  again. 

Many  a  snow-clad  city, 
Many  a  sun-scorched  plain, 
Have  we  hovered  over 
Since  ye  heard  our  refrain. 
Over  rice  fields  of  Hiudostan, 
Where  royal  Indus  flows — 
Over  Siberia's  arid  steppes, 
And  all  her  waste  of  suows. 

O'er  Tbiva's*  ancient  ruins, 
O'er  many  a  Grecian  Isle, 
O'er  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
And  her  inundating  Nile, 
O'er  Arahy  the  Happy, 
And  all  her  founts  of  bliss, 
O'er  Africa  and  Tortary, 
Ere  came  we  here  to  this. 

Russian  serf  and  noble, 

Chinese  mandurin, 

And  swarthy  sons  of  Ishmael, 

And  Judah  have  we  seen. 

Fleet  and  strong,  yet  weary, 

Voyagers  are  we. 

O'er  the  earth,  and  through  the  air, 

And  now  across  the  sea. 


Bear  we  message  joyous, 
Winter  will  not  stay, 
Winter  with  its  nights  of  storm 
And  mornings  cold  and  grey. 
Spring  and  smiling  a u miner 
And  autumn,  hand  in  baud. 
Have  sent  us  on  to  herald  them, 
Unto  this  happy  land. 

Thus  the  wild  swnns  sang  to  us, 
As  slowly  floating  by, 
The  Roman  column  faded 
In  the  amber-colored  sky. 

H.  LI.  W.  H. 

Thiva  orTUbts ;— ancient  Thebes. 
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Claims  of  the  English  Language/ 

Two  prominent  ends  may  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  pursuit  of  any  subject  of  study  as  an 
instrument  of  education  ;  First,  mental  dis- 
cipline— the  calling  forth  of  the  energies  and 
activities  of  the  mind,  by  requiring  it  to  make 
vigorous  efforts,  and  so  guiding  it  as  to  in- 
culcate habits  of  systematic  action  : — Sec- 
ondly, the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge — 
such  knowledge  as  may  be  made  available  in 
the  daily  business  of  life,  or  in  our  social  and 
domestic  intercourse  with  those  around  us. 
With  reference  to  these  two  ends  there  are 
two  extremes,  into  each  of  which  some  are 
ever  prone  to  run,  giving  rise  to  two  numer- 
ous and  somewhat  distinct  classes  of  educa- 
tors. The  one  class  would  make  mental 
training  the  only  object  to  be  kept  in  view, 
leaving  the  mere  acquisition  of  useful  know- 
ledge to  come  in  incidentally,  or  not,  as  the 
subject  might  determine,  preferring  gener- 
ally those  studies  least  utilitarian  in  charac- 
ter; while  the  other  class  would  embrace  in 
a  course  of  study,  only  what  is  "practical," 
as  they  term  it,  making  mental  improvement 
to  consist  chiefly  in  the  amount  of  knowledge 
treasured  up  in  the  memory,  viewing  any 
mental  activity  or  strength  gained  in  the 
meantime,  as  of  secondary  importance.  Be- 
tween these,  there  is  a  third — a  conservative 
class,  who  prefer  a  wholesome  mingling  of 
mental  discipline  with  practical  attainments — 
making  the  former  the  higher  end  in  view, 
but  not  leaving  the  latter  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  They  maintain  that  a  subject  of 
study  is  not  the  less  useful  as  a  means  of 
mental  training  merely  because  it  is  practi- 
cal in  its  tendency.  But  on  the  contrary,  if 
a  subject  can  be  pursued  as  a  science,  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth,  strengthen,  elevate,  and 
refine  the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  and  at  the 
same  time  form  the  foundation  on  which 
some  valuable  art  is  based,  it  possesses  in 
in  their  view  a  double  interest,  and  has  a 
double  claim  upon  the  attention  of  those  who 
direct  the  education  of  the  young.      With 

*  Ejglmh  Grammar  :  A  Simple,  Concise  and  Com- 
prehensive Manual  of  the  English  Language — designed 
fa  the  nse  of  Schools,  Academies,  and  as  a  book  for  gen- 
end  reference  in  the  language.  In  four  parts.  By  Rev. 
&  W.  Bailey,  A.  M.  Second  edition.  Philadelphia : 
Clark  fc  Hesaer,  No.  18  South  Fourth  Street,   1853. 
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this  class  we  claim  allegiance,  yet  we  dis- 
claim "utilitarianism"  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  generally  applied.  We  would 
not  remove  the  old  landmarks  of  our  fore- 
fathers. We  would  not  subtract  aught  from 
the  most  1  borough  college  course  in  the  land, 
either  in  the  physical  or  metaphysical  scien- 
ces, mathematics  or  languages.  The  pres- 
ent variety  is  wanted  to  give  scope  and  ex- 
ercise to  mind  in  all  its  faculties  and  modes 
of  action.  Habits  of  attention,  of  discrimi- 
nation, of  systematic  investigation,  of  legit- 
imate induction,  are  all  to  be  cultivated.  A 
single  branch  or  department  of  study  is  not 
sufficient  for  all  this ; — hence  the  propriety 
of  our  present  college  system,  embracing  as 
it  does  so  many  branches,  all  meeting  and 
harmoniously  blending  into  one  general  re- 
sult. When  the  student  can  see  in  each  sub- 
ject before  him  the  two  great  motives  al- 
ready alluded  to — the  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  science  terminating  in  some  useful  art, 
and  thus  conferring  a  direct  blessing  upon 
mankind,  his  attention  is  more  completely 
arrested — his  powers  of  investigation  are 
quickened,  and  thus  a  higher  degree  of  men- 
tal improvement  results,  than  would  other- 
wise be  attained.  But  with  these  advanta- 
ges no  system  of  studies  is  complete  unless 
each  department  is  progressive  both  in  the 
character  and  arrangement  of  its  subjects.  As 
Locke  has  somewhat  quaintly,  yet  very  for- 
cibly remarked — "The  understanding  should 
be  brought  to  the  difficult  and  knotty  parts 
of  knowledge  that  try  the  mind,  by  insensi- 
ble degrees,  and  in  such  a  gradual  proceed- 
ing, that  nothing  is  too  hard  for  it.  He  that 
begins  with  the  calf  may  carry  the  ox ;  but 
he  that  will  at  first  go  and  take  up  an  ox  may 
so  disable  himself  as  not  to  be  able  to  lift  up 
a  calf  after  that.  When  the  mind  by  insen- 
sible degrees  has  brought  itself  to  attention 
and  close  thinking,  it  will  be  able  to  cope 
with  difficulties  and  master  them  without 
prejudice  to  itself,  and  then  it  may  go  on 
roundly.  Every  abstruse  problem,  every 
intricate  question  will  not  baffle,  discourage 
or  break  it."  These  remarks  are  not  appli- 
cable to  the  study  of  any  science  more  than 
the  science  of  language.  The  boy  five  years 
old  knows  nothing  of  the  deep  philosophy  of 
mind,  and  yet  he  thinks — he  compares- 
he  discriminates— he  combines— he  reasons* 
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Neither  does  he  know  that  the  words  and 
sentences  which  daily  and  hourly  give  ex- 
pression to  his  thoughts,  are  instruments 
constructed  according  to  fixed  laws — laws  as 
unchangeable  as  those  of  the  mind  itself; 
but  yet  he  speaks,  and  speaks  intelligibly. 
His  subject  and  predicate  with  their  adjuncts 
are  arranged  generally  in  philosophical  order. 
The  structure  of  his  language,  though  differ- 
ing in  some  of  its  modifications  from  the  ap- 
proTed  usages  of  the  most  intelligent  society, 
has  its  outline  based  upon  the  general  laws 
of  language — the  laws  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  General  Grammar.  He  thus  daily 
applies  this  grammar  of  the  human  race, 
modified  into  the  Special  Grammar  of  the 
particular  circle  in  which  he  is  brought  up. 
He  has  partly  learned  as  an  art  that  of  which 
he  yet  knows  nothing  as  a  science.  Pos- 
sessed of  some  skill  in  guiding  the  machine, 
he  is  yet  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late its  motion.  But  knowing  something  of 
its  parts  and  the  use  to  which  each  is  ap- 
plied, is  he  not  thereby  the  better  prepared 
to  see  clearly  the  principles  on  which  its 
construction  depends  ?  In  attempting  to  teach 
any  science  are  we  not  found  perpetually  re- 
ferring, for  illustration,  to  examples  of  its  ap- 
plication which  are  familiar  to  the  pupil's 
mind  ?  It  is  just  so  with  every  successful 
teacher  of  language.  He  invariably  takes 
his  first  examples  and  illustrations  from  the 
language  which  the  pupil  has  already  learned 
to  apply,  in  conveying  his  own  thoughts ; 
and  even  in  the  advanced  parts  of  his  course, 
the  young  mind  is  turned  back  again  and 
again  to  the  peculiar  idioms  of  his  mother- 
fongue.  Thus  he  is  led  to  study  his  native 
language  first  in  order,  that  it  may  be  made 
the  stepping  stone  to  the  higher  laws  of  lan- 
guage, which  we  admit  may  be  better  studied 
through  the  "  dead  languages.1'  Such  is  the 
practice  of  our  teachers,  whatever  may  be 
their  theory.  Yet  many  pretend  to  exclude 
the  native  language  of  tne  pupil  from,  their 
systems.  Such  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
Professors  of  Language  in  our  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  They  even  go  so  far  as 
to  discourage  the  study  of  English  Grammar 
in  preparatory  schools — asserting  that  the 
same  time  had  better  be  spent  in  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  said  that  even 
the  talented  and  accomplished  Professor  of 


Ancient  Languages  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia holds  the  opinion  that  the  study  of  our 
own  language  is  unworthy  of  a  place  in  our 
schools.  If  such  be  not  his  true  position, 
his  pupils  do  him  injustice  in  echoing  simi- 
lar views  as  coming  from  his  elevated  chair. 
We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  |r 
Prof.  Harrison  as  among  the  first  philologists  \y 
in  the  State  and  know  no  reason  why  we_l 
should  change  this  opinion ;  but  if  not  mis-  f 
informed  as  to  the  views  above  ascribed  to  V 
him,  we  cannot  exempt  him  altogether  from  J 
that  peculiar  form  of  prejudice,  which  with  * 
many  men  devoting  their  energies  to  special 
departments  of  study,  grows  into  a  sort  of 
intellectual  bigotry.  The  mental  vision  is 
apt  to  receive  a  magnified  image  of  that  on 
which  its  powers  have  been  long  and  intent- 
ly fixed :  perhaps  fortunately  so  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  there  is  danger  of  the  mind's  power 
of  vision  becoming  narrowed  down  so  as  to 
exclude  entirely  much  that  deserves  high 
consideration.  But  we  have  not  found  this 
narrowness  of  view  on  subjects  of  educa- 
tion so  frequently  resulting  from  the  close 
and  devoted  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  as 
from  similar  devotion  to  some  other  branches 
of  study.  We  rarely  meet  with  a  polished 
classical  scholar  from  one  of  our  colleges, 
who  is  disposed  to  look  with  contempt  upon 
the  pursuit  of  the  physical  and  mathemati- 
cal sciences.  While  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  more  than  once  met  with  the  young 
man  from  West  Point,  with  his  head  over- 
filled with  mathematics,  who  could  pronounce 
ready  sentence  upon  classical  studies,  (about 
which  he  knew  little  or  nothing,)  as  alto- 
gether too  contemptible  to  be  worthy  of  a 
place  in  an  institution  of  learning;  and 
upon  the  mind  not  having  a  leaning  towards 
his  favorite  department  of  study,  as,  ergo,  a 
very  weak  mind.  The  highest  degree  of  il- 
liberally of  which  we  can  generally  accuse 
professors  and  students  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics, is  a  kind  of  illiberally  eommon  to  al- 
most all  antiquarians.  Dim  distance  lends 
so  much  "enchantment  to  the  view"  of  ob- 
jects far  back  among  the  products  of  past 
generations,  that  their  imperfections  vanish 
into  insignificance,  and  their  beauties  and 
perfections  alone  remain  visible.  What  is 
near  at  hand  is  seen  in  all  its  deformity.  The 
Latin  and  Greek  have  lost  all  their  defects  as 
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languages — if  they  ever  had  any — while  the  of  a  knowledge  of  English  in  the  study  of 
English  is  but  a  poor  piece  of  patch-work.  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  reflex  influence  of 
If  either  Homer,  or  Herodotus,  or  Xenophon  |  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  In  more  fully 
ever  wrote  any  "bad  Greek;"  or  Horace  or  and  clearly  appreciating  the  structure  and 
Tacitus  any  "  bad  Latin,"  it  has  long  since  force  of  our  own. 


been  brought  under  grammatical  rule,  or  set 

down  as  an  "exception  to  common  usage." 

But  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Addison, 


If  the  course  of  study  is  to  be  limited,  so 
as  to  fall  short  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
more  than  one  language,  let  that  language  be 


and  Bryant,  and  Irving,  and  Prescott  have  our  own.  The  mental  advantages  we  have 
not  been  so  fortunate.  Provision  has  not  yet  shown  to  be  the  same  in  kind  as  those  de- 
been  made  for  legalizing  all  their  "  bad  Eng-i  rived  from  the  study  of  other  languages, 
fish."  while  the  advantages  in  practical  utility  are 

If  those  who  would  exclude  the  English  infinitely  greater.  The  student  of  our  own 
Grammar  from  our  classical  schools,  and  sub-  classics  will  not  fail  to  reap  as  his  rich  re- 
stitute the  Latin  and  Greek  for  it  entirely,  I  ward  both  improvement  of  mind,  and  a  more 
will  but  reflect  a  little,  they  must  see  that!  ready  command  of  our  own  fertile,  yet  ever 
the  study  of  Grammar,  as  a  science,  in  its  growing  language.  Old  Isaac  Watts  gives 
widest  sense,  is  the  study — or  at  least  greatly  us  the  following  sensible  remarks  on  this 
involves  the  study  of  mental  philosophy.  It  subject :  "  Accustom  yourself  to  read  those 
is  the  study  of  the  machinery  through  which  authors  who  think  and  write  with  great  clear- 
the  mind  exerts  its  powers.  The  language  ness  and  evidence ;  such  as  convey  their 
we  speak  becomes  so  closely  associated  with  ideas  to  your  understanding,  as  fast  as  your 
thought,  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated,  eye  or  tongue  can  run  over  their  sentences  ; 
Language  is  the  exponent  of  thought — not  a  this  will  imprint  upon  the  mind  an  habit  of 
dead,  nor  a  foreign  language,  but  that  through  imitation ;  we  shall  learn  the  style  with  which 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think, ,  we  are  very  conversant,  and  practise  it  with 

and  to  express  our  thoughts.    Our  fundamen- !  ease  and  success Be  well 

tal  ideas  of  language,  then, — of  the  forms  skilled  in  the  language  you  speak  ;  acquaint 
and  structure  adapting  it  to  the  expression  of  yourself  with  all  the  idioms  and  special  phra- 
thought — must  arise  from  a  knowledge  of  ses  of  it,  which  are  necessary  to  convey  the 
our  own  tongue.  Language  and  thought,  needful  ideas  on  the  subject  of  which  you 
then,  moving  hand  in  hand,  must  exert  a  re-  treat,  in  the  most  various  and  most  easy  man- 
ciprocal  influence  upon  each  other;  and  that  ner  to  the  understanding  of  the  hearer ;  the 
language  in  which  we  think  must  form  the  variation  of  a  phrase  in  several  forms,  is  of 
basis  of  any  complete  system  of  grammar,  admirable  use  to  instruct ;  it  is  like  turning 

The  advantages,  in  point  of  mental  devel-  all  sides  of  the  subject  to  view  ;  and  if  the 
opment,  arising  from  the  study  of  our  own  hearer  happen  not  to  take  in  the  ideas  in  one 
language,  are  not  probably  equal  to  those  form  of  speech,  perhaps  another  may  be  suc- 
arising  from  the  study  of  the  Latin  or  Greek. '  cessful  for  that  end." 

For  this  we  do  not  contend.  But  while  we!  The  author  of  Bailey's  Grammar  says: — 
admit  inequality  in  extent,  we  contend  for!  "We  have  a  splendid  literature,  preserved 
similarity  in  kind.  Precisely  the  same  kind  in  a  splendid  language.  The  casket  and  the 
of  investigation  is  necessary,  to  become  fa- ;  treasure  are  our  inheritance.  But  we  are 
miliar  with  the  great  laws  of  language,  what-  not  to  assume  that  nothing  can  be  added  to 
ever  may  be*  the  medium  through  which  increase  the  value  of  either.  Our  own  au- 
Ihese  laws  are  studied.  We  contend  only  thors  are,  some  of  them,  men  of  renown, 
for  the  study  of  these  laws  as  modified  to  Some,  while  they  have  contributed  largely 
suit  our  own  mode  of  thinking  first,  that  we  to  the  literature  of  our  language,  have  also 
may  thus  have  the  youthful  mind  the  better  by  the  productions  of  their  pens  contributed 
prepared  for  those  higher  investigations  which  much  to  give  beauty  and  variety  of  expres- 
may  be  better  conducted  through  the  media  sion  to  the  language — at  least,  to  develope 
of  the  dead  languages.  We  may  thu3  have  its  rich  and  felicitous  adaptations  to  the  em- 
the  combined  advantages  of  the  direct  aid.bodiment  of  thought  in  prose  and  poetry. 
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Our  language  has  arrived  at  its  present  com-  j 
pleteness  for  the  copious,  varied  and  exact 
expression  of  thought,  by  a  long  process  of 
change,  gradually  consummated,  maturely 
adopted,  generally  sanctioned,  and  now  em- 
balmed in  a  rich  and  finished  literature,  the 
classic  treasures  of  the  English  scholar." 

The  true  character  of  our  language  is  ap- 
preciated more  highly  by  many  of  the  most 
thorough  scholars  abroad,  than  by  some  of 
the  half-fledged  who  set  themselves  up  as 
judges  at  home.  "  Prof.  Grimm,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  philologists  of  the  age,  and  su- 
perior to  all  in  his  knowledge  of  German  lit- 
erature, in  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, read  before  the  Royal  Academy,  Ber- 
lin, thus  speaks  of  the  English  language  : — 
"  '  It  possesses,  through  the  abundance  of 
its  fine  musical  tones,  which  may  be  learned 
indeed,  but  which  no  rules  can  teach,  the 
power  of  expression,  such  as  never  perhaps 
has  been  attained  by  any  other  human  tougue. 
Its  altogether  intellectual  and  singularly 
happy  formation  and  development  have  ari- 
sen from  a  surprising  alliance  between  the 
two  noblest  languages  of  antiquity — the  Ger- 
man and  the  Romanesque — the  relation  of 
which  to  each  other  is  well  known  to  be 
such,  that  the  former  supplies  the  material 
foundation,  the  latter  the  abstract  notions. 
Yes,  truly,  the  English  language  may  with 
good  reason  call  itself  the  universal  language, 
and  seems  chosen,  like  the  people,  to  rule  in 
future  time  in  a  still  greater  degree,  in  all 
the  corners  of  the  earth.  In  richness,  sound, 
reason  and  flexibility,  no  modern  language 
can  be  compared  with  it — not  even  the  Ger- 
man*, which  must  shake  off  many  a  weak- 
ness before  it  can  enter  the  lists  with  the 
English.1  "• 

If  time  and  space  permitted,  we  could  ad- 
duce many  examples  to  confirm  the  above 
opinion  so  freely  and  forcibly  expressed  by  a 
learned  foreigner.  Such  a  tribute  to  the 
character  of  the  noblest  language  of  the 
noblest  race  now  living  on  the  globe,  coming 
from  such  a  source,  should  afford  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  every  student  of  our  native 
tongue. 

While  we  contend,  then,  that  the  study  of 
English  Grammar  forms  the  proper  basis  for 

*  Per  Rev.  Dr.  Cobmao  of  Philadelphia. 


the  study  of  a  more  extended  course  of  lan- 
guages ;  we  also  contend  that  it  forms  a  basis 
of  such  a  character,  in  itself  considered,  as 
to  claim  our  highest  regard. 

There  is  still  another  strong  ground,  upon 
which  the  study  of  our  language  is  entitled 
to  claim  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  our 
schools,  than  it  now  holds.  That  is  its  prac- 
tical utility.  Besides  the  mental  training 
derived  from  the  pursuit  of  grammar  as  a 
science,  there  is  the  utility  of  its  application 
as  an  art  in  speaking  and  writing.  We  have 
already  shown  how  the  art  precedes,  in  part, 
the  science,  in  this  case ;  yet  the  higher  per- 
fection of  the  art  must  ultimately  rest  upon 
the  attainment  of  the  science.  This  subject 
then  involves  two  points  which  should  be 
made  prominent  in  every  course  of  educa- 
tion ;  first,  the  cultivation — secondly,  the  ex- 
pression of  thought.  Thoughts  avail  but  little 
until  they  are  expressed — not  in  ambiguous 
phraseology,  but  in  clear,  connected  and  for- 
cible language.  An  idea  may  be  apprehend- 
ed and  yet  fall  short  of  its  full  force.  It  may 
not  leave  that  vivid  and  lasting  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  which  is 
desired.  This  is  generally  owing  to  a  want 
of  full  command  of  the  language.  The  mind 
has  not  been  early  taught  to  trace  out  those 
nicer  shades  of  meaning  contained  in  words; 
nor  that  influence  which  even  a  slight  variety 
in  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  words 
and  phrases,  may  make  upon  the  beauty, 
clearness  and  force  of  the  thought  intended 
to  be  expressed.  In  this,  much  power  of 
discrimination  is  necessary ;  yet  skill  in  the 
use  of  language,  like  skill  in  the  use  of  any 
other  instrument,  can  rise  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  only  by  long  continued  and 
well-directed  practice.  But  the  capabilities 
of  the  language  must  be  first  known — its 
power  of  expressing  almost  every  conceiva- 
ble shade  of  thought.  The  foundation  of 
such  a  knowledge  of  any  language,  lies  in 
the  study  of  its  special  granynar ;  the  per- 
fection of  this  knowledge,  if  attained  in  any 
high  degree,  will  be  found  in  the  study  of 
the  best  writers  in  that  language.  To  the 
study  of  English  Grammar,  then,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  English  composition,  and  to  the  study 
of  the  classic  writers  in  our  own  language, 
the  minds  of  our  youth  must  be  more  con- 
stantly and  earnestly  turned,   if  we  would 
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increase  the  number  of  good  writers, 
correct  and  fluent  speakers. 

We  are  highly  gratified  to  observe  from  year 
to  year,  that  the  study  of  our  language  is  rising 
to  a  higher  and  higher  position  among  the 
leading  studies  of  our  schools ;  and  that  this 
study  no  longer  consists  in  merely  committing 


EN  ROUTE: 

OR, 

Notes  of  the  Overland  Journey  to  the  East* 

Although  excessive  fatigue,  arising  from 
-«mj  ««*vu6c*  wuau»»  m  merely  comuiiuing  yn\nterruPtc^  day  and  night  travel,  makes 
to  memory  sets  of  definitions  and  rules,  with;  "Afferent  accommodations  appear  comfor- 
the  analysis  of  a  few  select  parsing  exerci- 1 taWe  to  ^e  raost  fastidious,  yet  the  traveller 
ses;  but  whole  passages  and  poems,  and  by  the  overland  route  seldom  leaves  Suez 
even  books  of  our  best  authors,  are  studied : witllout  firmty  resolving  never,  if  possible, 
just  as  we  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of!to  8uffer  its  inflictions  again.  Situated  be- 
studjing  Horace  and  Xenophon.  Nor  is  this  tween  a  lengthy  desert  on  one  side  and  a 
all— exercises  in  English  composition  are  be-  j  ^ot»  un^ealthy  sea  on  the  other,  and  apart 
ginning  to  be  looked  upon  by  many  teachers  from  eas7  communication  with  any  market, 
as  holding  a  place  of  equal  importance  with  ^ue  •U<w*nce  should  of  course  be  made  for 
exercises  in  Latin,  Greek  and  French  com- , the.  8Canty  amount  of  meats  and  provisions, 

which  the  only  hotel  in  the  place  provides ; 

but  these  do  not  excuse  the  miserable  cui- 

vi  ui*   wu»u,  m  uie  lorm  01  xexi-  sine'    thc   f rowd*d   bed  rooms,   the   filthy 

books  both  on  the  principles  and  practical  baths'  the  ^sufficiency  of  servants,  which 
tiwnr^.1 w — A         .       travellers  are   forced  to  submit  to  for  the 

want  of  other  and  better  accommodations. 


position.  The  experience  of  successful  teach 

en  comes  forth  from  time  to  time,  for  the 

benefit  of  the  world,  in  the  form  of  text 


use  of  our  language.     We  rejoice  at  any  im 
profement  in  the  character  of  these  books. 
Mr.  Bailey  has  certainly  made  more  than 
one  forward  step  in  the  subject  of  grammar; 
hence  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance 
of  this  second  edition  of  his  admirable  work, 
m  affording  increased  facilities  for  aiding  } 
teachers  in  imparting  instruction  on  this  im-  " 
P*tant  subject. 

Teachers,  of  course,  will  examine  the  work 
for  themselves  before  adopting  it ;  we  will, 
therefore,  simply  commend  it  to  a  thorough 
elimination.  A  cursory  review  of  it  will 
not  answer  the  purpose.  The  plan  is  some- 
what new;  and  some  of  the  positions  taken 
bj  the  author  may,  at  first,  appear  a  little 
rtartling  to  those  who  have  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  look  at  our  language  through  the 
■pectacles  of  Murray,  Smith,  or  Bullions. 
But  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  plan 
of  the  work  will  discover  it  to  be  progres- 
w*e  and  systematic. 

While  we  approve  the  work  as  a  whole, 
*«  are  not  blind  to  all  defect  in  it.    There 
•re  two  or  three  points  on  which  we  will 
probably  join  issue  Tjith  t^c  author  ixa  a  fu 
tore  number. 


*■ 


Fortunately,  for  the  heat  was  intense,  the 
rear  of  the  hotel  opened  upon  a  stone  ter- 
race or  quay  facing  the  water,  and  there  a 
cool  lounge,  at  morning  and  evening,  was  to 
be  obtained;  this  recreation  and  a  stroll 
into  the  bazaars  of  the  town,  which  lies  a 
little  removed  from  the  hotel,  afforded  the 
only  means  of  "  killing  the  enemy"  during 
our  imprisonment  of  nearly  two  days  await- 
ing the  readiness  of  the  steamer  which  was 
to  convey  us  down  the  Red  Sea. 

This  vessel,  the  "  Haddington/'  had  but 
just  arrived  with  the  Indian  passengers,  a 
portion  of  whom  we  had  encountered  on  the 
desert.  The  remainder,  together  with  the 
party  who  had  left  Southampton  the  same 
day  as  ourselves  in  the  "  Sultan"  and  who 
had  kept  in  advance  of  us  up  to  this  point, 
we  found  assembled  at  the  hotel ;  conse- 
quently it  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city. On  the  first  evening  an  attempt  was 
made  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  our  exis- 
tence by  a  "hop,"  but  the  excessive  heat, 
and  the  unyielding  stone  floor  of  the  draw- 
ing room,  soon  fatigued  the  waltzers  and  put 
an  end  to  this  Arabian  Night's  Entertain- 
ment on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea. 

While  at  Suez  the  mystic  book  of  our 
childhood  was  again  recalled  by  various  cir- 

#  Continued  from  page  117. 
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cumstances  suggestive  of  oriental  life.  The 
servants  of  the  establishment  were  sum- 
moned by  the  clapping  of  hands  in  the  long 
stone  corridors,  which,  however,  to  our  an- 
noyance, was  not  always  responded  to  with 
the  promptitude  observed  by  the  genii  in  the 
story-book,  and  we  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
peat many  times  this  substitute  for  bell  pulls 
before  the  lazy  Selims  and  Mahomets  would 
appear.  Ranged  along  one  of  the  galleries 
we  observed  a  row  of  oil  jars  of  dimensions 
quite  sufficient  to  conceal  a  moderately 
sized  man  in  each,  looking  for  all  the  world 
very  forty- thievish ;  and  it  required  but  little 
imagination  to  transform  the  fierce-looking 
Persian  who  was  unlading  his  merchandise 
in  the  court  yard,  into  the  crafty  and  dis- 
guised Cogin  Houssain.  But  this  is  an  ill 
requital  for  that  Khowagce's  kindness  who 
permitted  me  to  ride  one  of  his  camels  the 
circuit  of  the  surrounding  building.  The 
wearied  beast  had  sunk  upon  his  haunches 
and  was  chewing  the  cud  of  his  only  con- 
solation when  aroused  to  perform  this  un- 
looked  for  duty  ;  he  gave  one  long,  drawn- 
out  piercing  cry  of  complaint,  then  lifted  me 
into  the  air.  The  undulating  motion  of  the 
animal  during  this  brief  ride  proved  suffi- 
ciently unpleasant  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  on 
the  subject  of  camel  riding,  and  an  hour 
or  two  of  such  travel  would,  I  think,  effec- 
tually do  away  with  the  romantic  idea  of 
those  ardent  young  travellers  who  never 
cross  the  desert  without  lamenting  the  mod- 
ern innovation  of  carriages  and  regretting 
that  they  are  not  orientally  perched  uponj 
the  bard  hump  of  the  camel's  back. 

A  few  steps  from  the  hotel,  surrounded  by 
an  old  stone  wall,  is  the  small  cluster  of  dirty 
looking  buildings  which  constitutes  the  town 
of  Suez.  A  walk  between  the  dingy  houses 
forming  its  principal,  yet  almost  deserted 
street,  afforded  no  object  more  worthy  of 
our  attention  than  a  group  of  filthy  children 
playing  in  the  dirt,  and  the  disgusting  fea- 
tures of  some  women  who  stared  wildly  at 
us  from  their  latticed  mushrebeehs.  The 
narrow,  crooked  bazaars  into  which  this 
street  conducted  us  presented  a  more  lively 
appearance  as  the  shop  keepers  chattered 
vociferously  over  their  petty  traffic.  Here, 
in  a  little  cafe  we  drank  the  brown  beverage 
of  Mocha,  which  was  served  to  us  in  dimi- 


nutive cups  of  china  inserted  into  protecting 
ones  of  metal.  The  coffee  is  drank  without 
milk,  and  being  made  upon  the  spot  when 
ordered,  possesses  all  of  its  native  aroma. 

Suez  is  a  very  insignificant  town,  and  is 
principally  sustained  by  its  trade  with  the 
caravans  from  Mecca.  It  is  situated  at  the 
very  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  near  to  the 
spot  where  the  Children  of  Israel  were  de- 
livered out  of  Egyptian  bondage. 

The  precise  point  where  the  passage  was 
effected,  and  where  the  mighty  hosts  of 
Pharaoh  were  overthrown,  has  been  disputed, 
but  a  careful  survey  of  the  formation  of  the 
surrounding  shores,  compared  with  the  de- 
tails furnished  by  the  Bible,  generally  fa  it 
a  little  east  of  the  present  town,  and  where 
a  ford  exists,  still  used  by  caravans  on  their 
way  to  the  fountain  of  Ghurkudeh.*  The 
"strong  east  wind"  blowing  upon  this  spot 
for  several  hours  would  naturally  drive  back 
the  waters  and  afford  a  dry  passage  to  the 
heaven  directed  multitude,  and  upon  its  ces- 
sation the  accumulated  waves  would  rush 
back  with  unwonted  energy,  and  effect  the 
overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  host  immediately 
following  in  pursuit; — thus,  in  accordance 
with  natural  laws  doubtless  was  the  will  of 
God  revealed  in  that  memorable  scene  so 
vividly  recorded  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writt 

How  impressively  is  the  sacred  drama  re- 
called by  him  who,  on  the  sandy  borders  of 
that  silent  sea,  surveys  the  surrounding 
scene.  With  a  subdued  murmur,  like  an 
evening  hymn,  the  gentle  waves  roll  at  his 
feet,  which  once,  obedient  to  the  wand  of 
the  great  deliverer,  stood  up  "  like  a  wall" 
on  either  hand,  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  shook  with  their 
mighty  progress  the  pathway  opened  through 
the  deep.     In  the  serene  expanse  above  him, 


*  This  opinion  is  given  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  who  atlJs 
that  "in  former  times  the  water  appears  to  have  been 
considerably  deeper  than  at  the  present  day,  as  we  find 
positive  evidence  of  the  elevation  of  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity,  where  the  plain  once  covered  by  the  sea  and 
still  strewn  with  shells,  is  fur  above  the  reach  of  its 
highest  rise.'* 

The  author  of  "  Observations  in  the  East,"  J.  P.  Dur- 
bin,  D.  I).,  fixes  the  point  of  the  passage  much  farther 
down  the  sea,  and  opposes  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son, Hengstenberg  and  others,  with  much  clear  rea- 
soning, showing  the  result  of  extensive  and  patient  re- 
search. 


t  Wilkinson.     Ileadly. 
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now  flushed  with  the  departing  day,  once 
floated  the  cloud  and  gleamed  the  fire  which 
lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage.  On  yonder  moun- 
tain's side,  now  silent  and  desolate,  they 
gathered,  that  mighty  host  of  redeemed 
ones,  and  poured  forth  the  jubilate  of  thanks- 
giving, while  Miriam,  the  prophetess,  stood 
majestically  in  their  midst  and  cried,  with  a 
loud  voice,  «•  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously: — the  horse  and  his 
rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea!" 

The  historical  association  thus  connected 
with  this  locality,  redeems  Suez  of  half  of 
its  ills,  for  beyond  this,  there  is  but  little  to 
interest  the  passing  traveller,  although  its 
vicinity  is  said  to  afford  considerable  mate- 
ria) for  geological  surveys.  A  short  distance 
from  the  town  at  the  head  of  the  sea  is  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  countries,  and 
the  curiously  inclined  can  there  have  the 
satisfaction  of  standing  with  one  foot  upon 
Africa  and  the  other  upon  Arabia. 

A  portion  of  the  building  now  forming  the 
botel,  was  occupied  by  Napoleon  when  at 
Suez  on  his  celebrated  expedition  to  inspect 
the  proposed  route  of  a  canal,  to  connect 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  incident  of  his  escape  with 
his  companion  from  the  perils  of  the  sud- 
denly returning  tide,  after  crossing  the  sea 
it  the  identical  point  which  afforded  the 
Children  of  Israel  a  passage,  is  well  known. 
The  interesting  author  of  Eothen  states  that 
it  was  not  as  gallantly  performed  as  most 
writers  assert ;  in  either  case,  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  great  hero  when  he  reached  the 
land  is  as  applicable  as  characteristic,  "  Had 
I  perished  in  that  manner  like  Pharaoh," 
aid  Napoleon,  "it  would  have  furnished  all 
the  preachers  of  Christendom  with  a  mag- 
nificent text  against  me." 

On  the  morning  of  our  departure  from 
Suez  we  found  our  luggage,  which  had  come 
^e  previous  night  on  the  backs  of  camels 
across  the  desert,  high  piled  upon  the  quay 
and  from  which  it  was  transferred  to  the 
steamer  which  lay  in  "  the  roads"  two  miles 
from  the  tavern.  Hither  we  soon  followed, 
going  down  in  a  small  steam  tug  through  the 
winding  and  shallow  channel. 

When  on  board  we  found  every  thing  alive 
with  the  bustle  of  preparation ;  the  deck  of 


the  steamer  presenting  a  confused  mass  of 
travellers,  sailors  and  luggage,  and  it  was  not 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  that  the  immense 
accumulation  was  distributed  among  the  host 
of  owners  and  stored  away  below. 

We  sailed  at  5  o'clock,  and  although  the 
8th  of  November,  not  a  breath  of  air  ruffled 
the  waves  or  cooled  the  raging  heat  of  the 
atmosphere,  which,  we  were  informed,  would 
become  more  and  more  oppressive  as  we 
proceeded  down  the  waters  of  this  ever 
dreaded  sea. 

Between  high  ranges  of  purple  tinted 
hills  which  opening  at  the  North  displayed 
the  yellow  sands  of  the  desert  and  the  little 
cluster  of  buildings  making  the  town  of  Suez, 
we  pursued  our  course,  until  the  long  twi- 
light ended  in  darkness  and  shut  the  land 
from  our  view.  On  the  following  morning 
the  shores  were  once  more  distinct  as  they 
narrowed  at  the  straits  of  Jubal,  and  between 
the  cluster  of  islands  at  their  mouth  we  left 
our  track  of  foam  and  emerged  into  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  proper,  losing 
further  traces  of  the  land.  But  before  pass- 
ing the  straits,  ere  yet  the  mountains  faded 
from  view,  our  attention  was  fixed  upon  one 
far  distant  shadowy  peak,  with  an  earnestness 
which  betokened  the  interest  it  excited.  The 
mists  of  morning  rendered  it  scarcely  dis- 
cernible, yet  its  dim  outline  proved  a  more 
attractive  magnet  to  the  general  gaze  than 
the  nearer  and  more  picturesque  groupings 
of  the  hills  along  the  shore,  for  on  that  dis- 
tant summit  were  the  commandments  of  the 
Most  High  delivered  unto  his  chosen  one 
amid  the  flame  and  smoke  which  wreathed 
the  top  of  Sinai.  It  was  on  a  Sabbath  morn- 
ing that  we  passed  the  sacred  mountain,  and 
the  occasion  was  availed  of  by  our  fellow  pas- 
senger, the  Bishop  of  Bombay,  for  suitable 
remarks  in  the  discourse  which  succeeded 
the  morning  prayers. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage  amid  in- 
creasing heat  and  discomfiture,  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  "  Haddington"  in  regard 
to  size  were  apparent  to  our  now  much  en- 
larged company,  composed  as  it  was  of  the 
passengers  by  the  other  steamer  added  to 
our  own.  The  broad  flush  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel, over  which  spread  a  thick  protecting 
canopy,  afforded  an  ample  promenade  to 
those,  in  whom  the  weather  had  not  engen- 
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dered  a  lethargic  indolence  which  rendered ! 
this  to  and  fro  movement  too  great  an  exer- 
tion. 

The  sleeping  rooms  were  constructed  with 
a  view  to  the  personal  comfort  of  passen- 
gers, yet  fell  so  far  short  of  our  requirements, 
that  to  lie  at  night  pillowless  upon  the  hard 
surface  of  the  deck  was  found  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  oven-like  temperature  be- 
low. Two  tables  extending  the  length  of 
the  main  saloon,  were  daily  spread  twice 
for  the  same  meats,  so  strong  are  we  in 
numbers,  if  not  in  appetites,  and  there  many 
of  us  first  experienced  the  luxury  of  the 
Punka,*  that  air  nurse  of  millions  in  the 
East.  There  too  we  learned  that  lunch  was  an 
unheard  of  meal  in  those  latitudes,  although 
its  daily  observance  under  the  title  of  Tiffin 
was  by  no  means  so,  and  by  this  we  were 
initiated  into  the  pungent  mysteries  of  curry 
and  its  accompaniment  of  crispy  bomelow. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  extend  the  enjoyment  of 
these  blessings  that  our  discreet  captain, 
Lovell,  pushed  us  so  slowly  through  the  Red 
Sea,  for  we  found  our  ship  a  most  laggard 
one,  rarely  accomplishing  over  eight  or  nine 
miles  an  hour  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, during  the  whole  trip  to  Aden 
and  Ceylon.  Although  our  slow  progress 
was  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  the  intense 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  unfavor- 
able to  rapid  condensation,  we  were  more 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  tub-like  quali- 
ties of  the  ship  and  the  insufficiency  of  her 
mechanical  force. 

Our  crew  was  a  very  large  one,  but  being 
composed  chiefly  of  lascars  or  native  sailors 
of  Hindostan,  their  united  powers  fell  con- 
siderably short  of  that  embraced  in  an  ordi- 
nary crew  of  English  Jacks.  These  dark- 
skinned  natives  of  India  pursued  their  du- 
ties nearly  in  a  state  of  nakedness,  and  were 
only  seen  otherwise  on  Sunday  mornings, 
when  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
navy,  the  officers  and  crew  were  mustered 
Aft  and  carefully  reviewed  by  the  command- 
ing officer.  On  this  occasion  the  sedus  ap- 
peared in  white  tunics  and  bright  turkey  red 
turbans    over  their  closely  fitting  caps   of 

0  The  Punka  is  a  light  frame  of  wood  covered  with  a 
-white  cloth  and  suspended  to  the  ceiling  the  entire  length 
4>f  the  room..  That  immense  fan  is  kept  in  constant  mo- 
tion by  corda  attached  to  it  which  are  pulled  by  serrants. 


straw.  At  other  times  these  degenerate 
beings  reminded  me  not  a  little  of  the  scenes 
of  savage  life,  as  they  sat  in  circles  on  the 
ground  around  a  huge  bowl  of  rice  and  curry, 
plunging  their  hands  into  the  smoking  pile 
and  eating  voraciously  without  plate  or  uten- 
sil. At  night  the  resemblance  was  heighten- 
ed, as  their  brown  naked  figures  lay  stretched 
about  the  forecastle  in  fantastic  groupings. 
I  regretted  to  see  some  of  the  minor  officers 
of  the  vessel  exercising  a  petty  despotism 
over  these  poor  and  despised  creatures,  losing 
no  opportunity  to  bestow  upon  them  a  volley 
of  abusive  epithets,  delivered  in  no  very  choice 
Hindostanee,  at  other  times  kicking  and  cuf- 
fing them  for  not  fully  comprehending  the 
purport  of  their  own  Saxon. 

Our  passengers  numbered  nearly  20O,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  English  bound  for 
India ;  these  consisted  of  merchants  having 
establishments  in  Bombay,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta; army  officers,  and  fortunate  young 
men  whose  family  influence  at  home  had  se- 
cured for  them  situations  in  the  lucrative 
military  and  civil  services  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  number  of  ladies  was  large, 
considering  the  length  and  fatigue  of  such  a 
journey,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
greater  portion  of  them  were  unmarried, 
some  twenty-five  I  believe — walking  "  in 
maiden  meditation,"  if  not  "  fancy  free." 
Many  of  these  had  attached  themselves  to 
family  parties  whose  point  of  destination  was 
the  same  as  their  own,  while  others,  without 
showing  any  anxiety  in  the  matter,  seemed 
to  trust  to  chance  for  some  protecting  arm 
ere  they  reached  their  journey's  end.  A 
few  were  answering  en  personne  the  written 
avowals  of  ardent  suitors  in  that  distant  land, 
the  strict  military  regulations  of  which  for- 
bid leave  of  absence  to  the  young  cadet, 
even  to  prosecute  his  affaires  du  ccntr.  To 
the  others  their  fate  seemed  unrevealed,  al- 
though doubtless  before  now  their  ringers 
have  been  encircled  by  the  marriage  ring-, 
and  their  softening  influence  has  transformed 
the  soldier's  barracks  into  English  homes. 

Among  the  second  class  passengers  was  a 
Bagdad  Jew,  who  sat  daily  and  slept  nightly 
upon  his  iron  bound  chest  of  merchandize, 
eyeing  with  ferocious  aspect  all  those  who 
ventured  to  approach  the  object  of  his  af- 
fectionate solicitude.       A  fire-worshipping 
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Parsee  occupied  a  position  near  him  in  snow 
white  robe  and  elongated  cap  of  stiff  cam- 
bric ;  this  solitaire  spoke  to  no  one,  and  while 
eating  the  food  he  had  himself  prepared, 
carefully  screened  the  platter  from  the  un- 
hallowed gaze  of  Christian  eyes.  A  gray 
beaided  and  turbaned  Mahomedan  made 
up  the  curious  trio,  as  he  sat  cross-legged 
muttering  the  prayers  of  the  Koran,  or  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  the  paddle  box  and  turn- 
ing his  face  towards  Mecca,  with  repeated 
prostrations,  performed  his  daily  devotions.* 
Tow  faithful  Mussulman  served  to  remind 
us  of  those  interesting  localities  connected 
with  his  belief,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  we 
were  passing.  Jeddah,  the  port  where  thou- 
sands of  Pilgrims  annually  debark  on  their 
way  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  was  near  by  us 
oq  the  eastern  shore.  To  kiss  the  stone  of 
the  Kebla  at  the  former  and  thereby  render 
himself  more  eligible  to  a  place  in  the  sev-  j 
eath  heavens ; — to  visit  Medina,  the  scene  of 
the  Prophet's  birth,  and  with  credulous  eyes 
to  gaze  reverently  upon  the  spot  where  hangs 
in  mid  air  the  coffin  of  Mahomet,  arc  the 
dearest  objects  of  the  Mussulman's  life.  To 
accomplish  this  pilgrimage  and  thus  win  the 
title  of  Hadjee,  many,  whose  means  are  lim- 
ited, and  whose  homes  are  far  distant  from 
the  holy  cities,  practise  for  years  the  most 
rigid  economy  in  their  household  expenses, 
la  this  religious  enthusiasm  of  a  people, 
whose  faith  is  engrafted  upon  every  duty  and 
every  action  of  life,  we  see  an  example  of 
cwutency  which  strongly  contrasts  with  the 
lives  of  many  who  profess  a  purer  and  a 
holier  creed ;  nor  is  the  example  of  zealous 
devotioQ  less  striking  or  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, because  the  steps  of  the  misguided  Ma- 
homedan conduct  him  to  the  senseless  stone 
of  the  Kebla,  instead  of  the  redeeming  cross 
of  Calvary. 

♦  By  (he  Mahomedan  M  prayer  is  performed  fire  time* 
erery  day,  vis:  ibe  first  iu  the  morning  before  sunrixe; 
the  MTonJai  uoou ;  the  third  in  (he  afternoon  before  aim- 
Mt;  the  fourth  in  the  evening  lieiween  buusci  nnd  dark: 
the  6uh  between  twilight  and  the  first  watch,  being  the 
*wper  prayer.  A  sixth  prayer  is  vol  uu  ire  red  by  man  v 
tet*-eu  ihe  first  watch  of  the  night  and  the  dawn  of  day. 
The>e  prayer*  are  but  repetition*  of  the  same  laudator* 
(proiation,  4God  ia  great!  God  w  powerful!  God  i* 
til  powerful!*  They  may  be  performed  at  the  Mo.«quc. 
or  any  clean  place.  Even  the  postures  to  be  observed 
in  nn\cr  are  proscribed,  and  the  moM  poletnn  act  of  ado 
ratioo  i«  by  bowing  the  forehead  to  the  ground." — /r- 
«*f'i  Mahomet. 


We  were  a  week  upon  the  Red  Sea,  du- 
ring which  time  but  brief  glimpses  of  the 
coast  were  obtained,  and  but  a  few  straggling 
sail  of  vessels  trading  with  Mocha  and  its 
vicinity  attracted  the  attention.  The  heat 
during  the  whole  time  was  excessive,  and 
although  the  thermometer  indicated  a  tem- 
perature of  but  96°,  the  atmosphere  was  so 
sultry  and  oppressive  as  to  cause  a  complete 
prostration  of  body  and  mind.  The  effect 
upon  the  female  portion  of  the  passengers 
was  most  severely  felt;  three  of  them  were 
so  overcome  by  weakness  and  debility  as  to 
render  it  necessary  on  our  arrival  at  Aden 
to  lower  them  in  a  sort  of  barrel-shaped  chair 
over  the  vessel's  side,  into  the  attendant 
boats. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Red  Sea 
or  Arabian  Gulf  is  such  as  to  render  it  one 
of,  if  not  the  warmest  and  most  unhealthy, 
bodies  of  water  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It 
is  formed  by  the  Indian  Ocean  flowing  north- 
ward between  the  scorched  sands  of  Arabia, 
which  bound  this  sea  on  the  East,  and  a 
lengthy  chain  of  volcanic-formed  mountains 
which  fringe  its  western  shores.*  Its  waters 
are  studded,  particularly  near  its  Southern 
extremity,  with  rugged  islands,  evidently 
thrown  up  by  the  convulsions  of  nature,  and  oq 
neither  of  which,  or  the  surrounding  shores, 
is  a  blade  of  grass  or  sign  of  vegetation  visi- 
ble. It  seems  as  if  the  Angel  of  Death  hov- 
ered over  this  vast  expanse  of  desolation,  on 
which  the  fountains  of  Heaven  are  seldom 
opened,  and  whose  heated  waters  almost  au- 
thorise the  extravagance  of  sailors,  who  af- 
firm that  here  "  but  a  sheet  of  paper  lies  be- 
tween a  man  and  purgatory."  The  temper- 
ature of  the  water  varies  with  the  atmos- 
pheric changes,  but  we  were  surprised  to 
find  it  nearly  as  warm  as  the  air,  the  mer- 
cury standing  at  87°  when  withdrawn  from 
the  surface  water.  Periodical  currents  are 
frequent  in  the  Red  Sea,  one  blowing  into  it 
from  May  to  October,  and  out  of  it  from  Oc- 
tober to  May,t  and  we  were  told  that  in  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandel  were  two  opposing 
currents,  one  below  and  one  above,  and  often 
flowing  at  the  same  time. 

*  From  these  arid  plains  and  heated  mountains  the 
Simiel.  or  Con«t  Wind,  at  periodical  reasons  blows  across 
the  Red  S«*n  with  most  pernicious  effects; 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  hue  of  its  waters, 
or  colour  of  its  shores,  to  give  rise  to  the 
name  of  Red  Sea  ;*  on  the  contrary  its  waters 
frequently  present  all  the  variations  of  Green, 
changing  in  beautiful  gradations  as  they  re- 
flect the  different  phases  of  day,  or  deepen 
with  the  shadows  of  the  shore,  or  reveal 
through  their  transparent  depths  the  coral 
reefs  beneath.  Its  common  hue  when  the 
sea  was  perfectly  calm,  appeared  to  us  like 
that  of  a  bright  beryl,  and  when  agitated  a 
a  deep  "invisible  green/'  while  at  times 
our  steamer  cut  through  an  expanse  of  so 
delicate  a  cerulean  hue  that  we  almost  ex- 
pected to  see  a  troup  of  Naiads  rise  from  the 
"  heaven-tinted  wave,"  indignant  at  our  rude 
disturbance  of  their  slumbers. t 

As  we  approached  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandel,  (Gate  of  tears,)  the  shores  revealed 
themselves  in  massive  ranges  of  broken 
mountains ;  on  our  left  the  towering  peaks  of 
Arabia  Felix  reaching  to  the  altitude  of  5,000 
feet.  We  passed  at  dny  break  between  the 
ragged,  frowning  rocks,  which  approach  each 
other  within  the  space  of  a  few  miles,  and 
forms  the  straits.  There,  the  winds  which 
had  been  blowing  heavily  for  many  hours, 
increased  to  a  gale,  coming  through  the  trum- 
pet mouthed  rocks  like  the  blast  of  an  aven- 
ging spirit,  against  which  our  steamer 
wrestled  manfully  until  we  passed  into  the 
broad  and  calm  waters  of  the  Arabian   Sea. 

One  hundred  miles  from  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandel,  and  1,320  from  Suez,  the 
mountains  extend  from  Arabia  Felix  into  a 
bold  peninsula  of  about  twenty  miles  circum- 
ference called  Aden.  There,  the  protecting 
rocks  form  a  safe  harbour  which,  since  the 
capture  of  the  place  by  the  English  in  1839, 
has  been  used  as  a  coaling  depot  for  the  P. 
and  0.  Company's  steamers.     We  reached 

•  "The  Greek  translation  of  the]  Hebrew  title  is  the 
Sea  of  Edom—Edow  meaning  indifferently  Arabia  or 
Red/1 

t  Dr.  Buist  in  an  interesting  account  given  of  thi*  phe- 
nomenon aays  :  "  From  the  mast  head,  the  track  through 
which  we  navigated  waa  of  bo  deep  nnd  intense  n  blue,  it 
waa  hard  to  believe  that  the  waters  were  uot  coloured  by 
tome  dyeing  aubxtance.  They  looked  like  the  liquid  aeen 
atreaming  from  a  dyer's  pot.  A  tew  ships*  length  on  ei- 
ther aide  they  became  suddenly  tinted  with  green  ;  a  little 
beyond  the  greenish  blue  became  turned  into  bluish  green, 
a  band  of  the  most  intense  emerald  green  succeeded  and 
then  swept  the  shore.  The  lapt  bue  the  sea  assumed  le- 
fore  breakers  appeared  waa  a  whitish  green,  when  the 
coral  waa  but  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface." 


it  early  in  the  evening,  and  our  ship  remain- 
ed at  anchorage  until  the  following  afternoon. 
"  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
perfectly  barren  or  strikingly  picturesque 
than  the  appearance  of  Aden,"  remarks 
with  truth  a  recent  writer.  It  consists  of 
gigantic  pinnacles,  whose  precipitous  sides 
and  jagged  points  look  like  the  scathed  ves- 
tiges of  immense  volcanoes.  There  is  in 
fact  but  little  doubt  that  these  wild  ridges, 
where  not  a  redeeming  shrub  or  leaf  is  to  be 
found,  originally  formed  one  or  more  moun- 
tains of  fire,  whose  spent  craters  now  yawn 
between  deep  fissures  and  unexplored  clefts. 

The  town  itself,  a  small  collection  of  thatch- 
ed palm  leaved  huts,  is  distant  about  five 
miles  from  the  English  harbour  and  lies 
grouped  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  natu- 
ral basin  formed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  frown- 
ing cliffs,  which  was  once  probably  a 
flaming  crater.  This  is  reached  by  a  wild 
mountain  pass,  and  with  the  English  canton- 
ments form  the  principal  objects  of  curiosity 
to  the  passing  traveller.  The  population  of 
this  wild  retreat  is  in  admirable  keeping  with 
its  character,  consisting  of  Bedouin  Arab<, 
Nubians  and  Jibelis,  whose  eoarseness  of 
feature  and  savage  state  of  existence,  give 
them  a  position  among  the  lowest  grade  of 
their  species.  The  men  and  boys  earn  a 
precarious  livelihood  by  letting  horses  and 
donkeys  to  the  occasional  visitor,  or  selling 
poor  imitations  of  precious  gems  and  trink- 
ets as  mementoes  of  the  place.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  steamer  innumerable  rude  boats, 
guided  by  these  naked  creatures  like  imps  of 
darkness,  shot  from  the  shore  and  swarmed 
around  the  vessel,  while  the  unearthly  shout- 
ings of  their  owners  in  mongrel  Arabic  added 
to  their  diabolical  appearance.  On  landing 
we  found  the  beach  alive  with  these  human 
specimens  mounted  upon  horses  and  mules, 
the  former  of  which  dashed  over  the  sand 
with  naked  riders  looking  like  a  host  of  young 
Mazeppas.  Having  thus  shown  us  the  qual- 
ity of  their  steeds,  which  seemed  by  far 
the  nobler  animal  of  the  two,  they  dismount- 
ed and  gathered  about  us  to  make  their  bar- 
gains and  put  up  the  eternal  petition  for  luck- 
skish. 

An  excellent  English  hotel,  with  a  few 
other  buildings,  principally  for  military  pur- 
poses, stand  near  the  bhore  and  make  up  the 
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foreign  settlement.  There  is  a  variety  shop 
attached  to  the  hotel  and  kept  by  an  old  Par- 
see,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  fire  wor- 
shippers, and  here  every  visitor  at  Aden 
thinks  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  lounge  and 
examine  the  multiplicity  of  articles  which 
make  up  the  incongruous  stock.  Here  the 
tropical  traveller  provides  himself  with 
those  foes  to  heat,  wide  perjamers  and  broad 
felt  hats,  and  the  Yankee  refreshes  his  eyes 
with  mementoes  from  home  in  the  shape  of 
Connecticut  chairs  and  wooden  clocks.  But 
the  spirit  of  Yankee  land  Lad  evidently  not 
infused  itself,  through  these  mediums,  into 
the  Pardee's  composition,  whose  grave  ad- 
herence to  an  ideal  valuation  of  his  stock  in 
trade  seriously  impeded  him  in  effecting  sales. 
This  was  evidenced  in  the  instance  of  a  book, 
which  a  fellow  passenger  wished  to  purchase ; 
it  was  an  old  shop- worn  edition  of  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights"  which  an  American  auctioneer 
would  have  knocked  off  for  a  couple  of  shil- 
lings, but  for  which  the  parsimonious  Parsee 
demanded  a  pound  sterling !  and  to  this  price 


were  not  heightened  by  the  bright  red  hue  of 
their  hair  which  hung  in  disordered  masses 
around  their  disfigured  features.  This  col- 
our we  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  natural  pe- 
culiarity of  the  race,  but  it  proved  to  be 
the  effects  of  a  dyeing  stuff  call  chinam,  a 
species  of  lime  which  many  of  them  apply 
in  order  to  enhance  the  beauties  of  nature ! 
To  those  whose  miserable  livelihood  forbid 
the  luxury  of  a  thatched  roof,  numerous  fis- 
sures in  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  deep 
holes  dug  in  the  sand  on  the  shore,  afford 
their  only  home,  while  the  ocean  and  the 
generous  date  tree  supplies  them  with  means 
of  sustenance. 

On  our  return,  we  encountered  several  of 
the  natives,  whose  regularity  of  feature  and 
intelligence  of  expression,  indicated  a  much 
higher  class  than  those  just  described.  One 
woman  in  particular  attracted  our  attention, 
as  poising  upon  her  head  an  antique  looking 
water  jar,  she  passed  by  us  with  a  stately 
step  and  figure.  Her  fine  form  was  robed  in 
almost  classic  folds  of  snowy  white,  and  as 


he  had  obstinately  adhered  for  fi\e  years  her  dark  eye  flashed  beneath  her  burden,  she 


without  obtaining  a  purchaser,  as  we  were 
solemnly  assured  by  an  old  traveller  on  the 
route. 
Mounted  on  diminutive  donkeys,  or  gal 


brought  to  mind  the  beautiful  conception  of 
Vernet  in  his  "  Rebekah  at  the  well." 

Many  of  the  cavernous  rocks  of  Aden  are 
infested  by  prowling  hyenas,  and  monkeys 
loping  on  hortes,  along  the  hot  sandy  shore,  play  their  fantastic  tricks  along  the  ridges  of 
and  from  thence  through  wild  and  rocky  de-  j  the  mountains.  These  latter  are  believed  to 
files,  we  made  our  way  to  the  village,  Eng-'be  the  remains  of  the  tribe  of  Ad,  "  who 
li*h  cantonment  and  fortifications.  were  changed  into  monkeys  as  a  punish- 

Our  entrance  into  the  former  drew  forth  ment  for  their  excessive  wickedness." 
the  dusky  inmates  from  their  cane-pole  and  This  peninsula  was  formerly  infested  by 
matted  cottages,  and  presented  an  array  of  pirates.  A  few  years  since  a  vessel  from 
half-clad  and  repulsive  beings.  Women  with  Madras  was  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  hav- 
rude  ornaments  suspended  to  their  limbs,  and  ing  been  plundered  by  the  natives,  an  excuse 
having  their  eyes  painted  dark  blue  with  kohlt  was  afforded  for  seeking  indemnity.  A  treaty 
and  their  nails  and  teeth  dyed  with  red  henna,  was  effected  which  was  afterwards  broken  by 
grinned  at  us  from  their  tent-like  cabins  as ,  the  treachery  of  the  chief,  and  an  attack  was 
we  passed.  The  other  sex,  with  no  excess  j  in  consequence  made;  "  the  natives  made  a 
of  amiability  expressed  in  their  countenances,  Istout  resistance,"  but  eventually  succumbed 
crowded  about  those  of  us  who  ventured  to  to  British  valor  with  a  loss  of  140  men.  The 
penetrate  into  the  centre  of  this  ant  hill  of  population  at  the  period  of  our  visit  wassta- 
savage  life,  but  offered  no  molestation — our  ted  at  20,000,  consibting  of  thirty  varieties, 
scattered  buckshi*h  acting  like  oil  upon  the .  principally  Arabs.  The  cantonments  con- 
waters  of  their  indignation.  Most  of  these ;  tained  about  2,000  troops,  half  of  whom  were 
semi-barbarous  beings  had  the  copper-tinged  Indians  under  English  command, 
complexion  of  the  worst  class  of  Arabs,  and  I  From  the  impregnable  and  gigantic  char- 
were  represented  as  being  strikingly  deficient  acter  of  its  fortifications,  Aden  has  been 
in  moral  attributes,  and  of  cunning  and  ma-  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Red  Sea;  its  char- 
Ugaant  natures.    Their  personal  attractions  acter  as  a  commercial  port  is  very  insignifi- 
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cant  and  its  harbour  is  seldom  enlivened  by 
any  other  vessels  than  those  employed  in 
transporting  the  Indian  mail  and  a  few  mer- 
chantmen whose  principal  trade  is  in  the 
coffee  and  spices  of  Mocha. 

Many  fantastically  shaped  rocks  rise  from 
the  waters  of  the  bay,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  in  its  outline  bears  a  singular  re- 
semblance to  a  sleeping  lion,  and  not  inap- 
propriately reposes  before  the  English  set- 
tlement. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  we  pushed  off  to  re- 
gain our  steamer,  we  left  grouped  upon  the 
sea  shore  a  curious  assemblage  of  the  semi- 
nude  natives  who  had  pursued  us  to  the  very 
water's  edge  in  their  eager  anxiety  to  dis- 
pose of  trinkets  and  curious  stones,  falling  in 
price  as  their  last  hopes  of  trading  departed 
from  them.  The  lusty  arms  of  the  boatmen 
soon  rendered  their  shoutings  indistinct  as 
they  propelled  us  rapidly  through  the  blue 
waters. 

.Before  sailing,  considerable  amusement 
was  afforded  by  a  troop  of  diving  boys,  who 
frolicked  beside  the  ship,  displaying  no  little 
adroitness  and  muscular  activity.  They 
were  of  the  class  called  Jibelis,  black  as  ebony 
with  thick  curling  locks,  and  teeth,  the  snowy 
whiteness  and  regularity  of  which  many  a 
city  belle  might  envy.  The  water  seemed 
their  natural  element,  and  their  life 

"To  fling-  the  billows  buck  from  their  drenched  hair, 
And  huigh  from  off  the  lip  the  atidacioua  brine, 
And  then  to  plunge  with  wanton  spirit  down 
Into  the  green  and  glassy  gulf." 

These  amphibious  creatures  had  no  boat  or 
buoy  to  afford  a  temporary  resting-place,  and 
for  more  than  an  hour  some  dozen  supported 
themselves  in  the  water  without  fatigue,  now 
rushing  en  masse  after  the  sinking  coin,  and 
not  reappearing  until  long  after  the  foamy 
waves  had  subsided  into  a  smooth,  unbroken 
surface. 

We  sailed  at  six  in  the  evening  beneath  a 
cloudless  sky,  which  threw  forward  in  start- 
ling distinctness,  the  dark  shattered  pinna- 
cles so  wildly  grouped  upon  this  bold  penin- 
sula. 

The  number  of  our  company  was  now  re- 
duced ;  several  having  at  Aden  transferred 
themselves  to  the  steamer  for  Bombay,  which 
intersects  the  line  at  that  point. 


We  rapidly  left  behind  those  scenes  of 
desolation  with  which  we  had  been  growing 
familiar  for  so  many  days,  and  ran  a  sou  h- 
westerly  course  for  the  fertile  island  of  Cey- 
lon. 

Kneaded,  like  a  bakerYloaf,  by  the  jolting 
of  the  desert  vans  ; — baked,  in  the  burning 
oven  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  were  now  spread 
out  to  cool  for  ten  days  in  the  gentle  breezes 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Sea  life  in  the  tropics  pays  the  penalty  of 
its  soothing  and  delightful  influences  by  its 
dearth  of  variety,  and  it  was  our  lot  to  expe- 
rience, like  all  others,  the  usual  succession 
of  uneventful  days. 

The  long  and  strikingly  defined  island  of 
Socotra,  along  whose  precipitous  coast  we 
ran  for  several  hours — a  few  pass  ng  sail 
whitening  the  distance — a  water-spout  rising 
in  brief  beauty  above  the  waves,  and  the  burial 
at  sea  of  one  of  the  crew,  were  the  only  ob- 
jects and  incidents  which  marked  the  voyage 
as  we  floated  for  many  days  upon  a  smooth 
surface  of  ultra  marine,  whose  provoking  pla- 
cidity was  only  equalled  by  the  unbroken 
azure  of  the  sky  above.  How  then  Kin  11  I 
describe  our  shipboard  existence,  when  one 
day  so  nearly  reflected  the  former  and  so 
j  faithfully  presaged  the  one  to  come  ?  Thus, 
the  weather,  that  universal  topic  of  conversa- 
tion when  all  else  fails,  was  so  changeless, 
that  the  usual  salutation  of  the  morning — 
11  fine  day,"  "glorious  weather,"  &c.,  grew 
41  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable"  on  the  ear. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  a  rainy  day  would 
have  been  a  relief,  and  a  storm  at  sea  a  posi- 
tive blessing — to  rouse  us  from  the  apathy 
which  affected  our  little  company. 

Grouped  upon  the  deck,  beneath  the  pro- 
tecting canvass,  some  read  or  chatted  the 
hours  away,  until  yielding  to  the  soporific 
tendency  of  the  atmosphere,  the  tongue  failed 
in  its  power  to  amuse  and  the  ear  to  give  at- 
tention. Others  pondered  over  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  chess  board  ;  while  fair  fingers 
near  by  plied  diligently  at  the  mysteries  of 
net  work,  that  vade  mecum  of  all  English  la- 
dies when  travelling— and  which  is  described 
so  succinctly  by  Webster  or  Johnson  as 
being  "  anything  reticulated  or  decussated  at 
equal  distances  with  interstices  between  the 
intersections."  From  the  piano  below,  stole 
upward  from  tame  to  time  the  subdued  strains 
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of  mu?ic,  as  if  to  assist  the  dreamy  trance  of  lie  beneath,  borne  like  himself  above  theun- 
the  tropical  syren.  At  last  the  shrill  fife  and  measured  depths  by  a  frail  bark,  whose  great 
drum  would  awake  the  day-dreamers  from  j  throbbing  heart  of  iron,  like  the  throb  of  hu- 
tbeir  reveries — scatter  the  opposing  forces  of,  manity,  urges  him  onward— onward — over 
the  chess-board,  and  a  brief  season  of  con-  the  beneficent  bosom  of  the  deep. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  lascar  was  committed  to  the 
waves.  He  had  died  during  the  night  of  a 
disease  engendered  by  the  heat  of  his  recent 


wiality  afford  a  relief  to  the  unchanging 

scene.    Then  followed  the  pale  calm  even- 

ings,  when  busypromenaders  paced  the  deck 

inhaling  the  coolness  which  succeeded  the 

beat  of  the  day,  and  veteran  whist  players '  occupation  as  cook  on  board  of  the  steamer ; 

dealt  out  hearts  and  diamonds  below,  or  sen- 1  and  within  half  a  dozen  hours  after  bis  de- 

timental  youths  dealt  with  hearts  and  dia-  cease,  his  remains  were  dissected  by  the 

monds  above,  until  sleep,  which  muffles  with  surgeon's  knife,— sewed  up  in  a  hammock, 


dreams  even  lovers'  oaths,  spread  silence  and 
forgetfulness  over  all.  Yet  not  all — some 
silent  figures  still  are  seen  upon  the  deck, 
Ion*  after  the  little  world  of  voyagers  is 
bushed  below,  and  nought  but  the  steady 


and  thrown  over  off  the  vessel's  side, 

14  Down,  countless  fu thorn*  down  to  sink  to  sleep,— 
With  all  the  nameless  shapes  that  haunt  the  deep." 


He  had  belonged  to  a  tribe  not  represented 
tread  of  the  officer  on  duty  and  the  sound  of  on  board,  whose  religious  code  does  notpro- 
tbe  plunging  paddles  fall  upon  the  ear  of  hibit  the  eating  of  pork,  consequently  be  was 
night.  Night  upon  the  waters  ; — the  smooth  regarded  as  unclean  by  his  companions,  who 
spread  waters  of  a  tropic  sea,  when  the  heav-  shed  no  tear  at  his  departure  and  muttered 
ens  glowing  with  an  intensity  of  splendour  i  no  prayer  over  his  remains.  So  far  in  fact 
unrevealed  in  Northern  climes,  invite  us  to  did  the  prejudices  of  these  semi-savage  cred- 
its banquet  of  beauty,  and  the  round  moon  tures  extend,  that  they  refused  to  approach 
r*es  o'er  the  night  feast  like  a  central  goblet  the  body  sufficiently  near  to  bear  it  to  the 
amid  the  golden  service  of  stars.      Dizzy 'gangway. 


with  the  nectar  of  its  inspiration,  how  swiftly 
fly  the  steeds  of  fancy, — how  reckless  the 
rider!  Athwart  our  brain  chases  the  pano- 
rama of  the  past  with  the  distinctness  of  a 
present  reality, — loved  faces  and  voices, — 
the  pressed  hand  of  friendship,  the  familiar 
scenes  of  home.  Then  too  the  big  future 
seems  tangible  and  pliant  in  our  infant  grasp, 
and  "we  give  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name." 

If  there  be  a  time  when  swift-winged  fancy 
way  indulge  its  flights  unscared  by  the  cry 
of  ridicule  and  secure  from  the  shafts  of  sa- 
tire, it  is  on  such  a  night  as  this,  when  the 


Another  instance  of  swinish  abhorrence 
occurred  soon  after,  but  this  time  it  was  of 
a  ludicrous  nature,  and  oar  friend,  the  faith- 
ful Mahomedan,  was  the  subject  of  our  mirth. 
Among  the  goodly  store  of  live  stock  con- 
tained in  pens  and  cages,  stretched  menage- 
rie-like around  the  forward  bulwarks,  was  a 
receptacle  for  pigs,  from  which  each  day 
some  of  their  number,  like  their  neighbours 
the  sheep  and  the  poultry,  were  dnly  drag- 
ged forth  by  the  unrelenting  butcher.  On 
one  occasion  an  obstreperous  pig  slipped 
through  the  clutches  of  his  enemy  and  scam- 


pered wildly  over  the  deck.  With  a  refine- 
great  poem  of  the  ocean  is  before  us,  andjment  of  taste  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  a 
the  land — the*busy,  struggling  land — with  its  j  pig,  he  first  sought  the  society  of  a  group  of 
spirit  of  accumulation  and  its  atmosphere  of  ladies  who  were  sitting  at  the  other  end  of 


utilitarianism,  lies  leagues  away  ; — when  the 
realities  of  life  fade  into  distant  shadows, 
and  the  world  of  the  imagination  becomes  a 
world  of  realities.  On  such  a  night  sits  alone, 
hat  not  lonely,  the  tireless  watcher  on  the 
deep: — forgetful  of  the  distance  lying  be- 
tween him  and  the  loved  images  among  whom 
he  seems  "  to  live  and  move  and  have  his 
kiag/' — forgetful  that  a  world  of  sleepers 


the  deck,  but  who,  notwithstanding  his  */y- 
lish  appearance,  at  once  took  to  flight; — then, 
with  an  astuteness  worthy  of  his  "learned" 
brother,  he  rushed  madly  at  the  very  indi- 
vidual who  would  rather  die  than  capture  or 
come  in  contact  with  him— the  pious  Mus- 
sulman. With  horror  depicted  in  every  fea- 
ture, the  follower  of  the  Prophet  saw  him 
approach,  and  sprang  frantically  from  side  to 
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side  to  evade  him.  The  amused  pursuers 
now  stood  still  to  enjoy  the  scene  of  merri- 
ment, which  the  pig  observing,  he  concluded 
to  it  keep  up  as  long  as  possible,  thus  postpon- 
ing the  moment  of  his  doom.  As  fast  as  the 
agonized  Mussulman  found  a  spot  of  appa- 
rent security,  the  bewildered  pig  discovered 
the  same  and  sprang  after  him  ;  until  driven 
almost  to  frenzy  by  the  horror  of  his  position, 
the  poor,  man  gathered  his  robes  about  him, 
dashed  through  the  crowd  of  spectators  and 
ran  for  dear  life  to  the  top  of  the  protecting 
paddle-box.  The  truant  pig  was  at  last  cap- 
tured, and  peace  and  happiness  once  more 
illumined  the  features  of  the  Mahomedan. 

As  hungry  men  may  be  supposed  to  ap- 
proach a  feast  made  up  of  the  most  delicate 
viands,  so  did  our  eyes,  wearied  with  their 
long  diet  on  sandy  plain  and  scathed  moun- 
tain, stretch  eagerly  forward  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  fair  island  of  Ceylon ; — an 
island  considered  by  many  travellers  as  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world ; — an  island  laden 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  vegetation  and 
fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  spices.* 

We  had  been  running  between,  without 
sighting,  the  Maldine  and  Laccadine  islands, 
and  a  day  or  two  after,  early  in  the  morning, 
a  distant  eminence  called  "  Adam's  Hill," 
first  announced  our  vicinity  to  the  land. 
This  mountain,  situated  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Ceylon,  derives  its  name  from  the 
fabulous  belief  that  there  Adam  sojourned 
after  his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  on  its 
summit  a  sacred  stone,  bearing  the  impres- 
sion of  his  footstep,  is  still  shown  to  credu- 
lous pilgrims.t 

A  few  hours  brought  us  in  sight  of  what 
at  first  appeared  a  range  of  precipitous  coast, 
but  which  proved  to  be  a  continuous  grove 
of  the  cocoa  nut  palm,  the  tall  tapering  trunks 


*  According  to  the  poet's  description,  the  odorou*  gales 
can  be  perceived  some  miles  before  (he  land  is  in  sight, 
end  to  keep  up  the  romance  of  this  idea,  a  custom  once 
prevailed  of  sprinkling  the  decks  with  cinnamon  oil  to 
deceive  the  senses  of  the  inexperienced  traveller. 

t  "  When  Adam  and  Eve  were  cast  forth  from  Paradise, 
My  Arabian  tradiuona,  they  fell  in  different  parts  of  the 
«arth;  Adam  on  a  mountain  of  the  inland  of  Ceylon; 
Eve  in  Arabia  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the 
port  of  Jeddah  is  now  situated.  For  two  hundred  jears 
they  wandered  separate  and  lonely  about  the  earth,  until 
in  consequence  of  their  penitence  and  wretchedness  they 
were  permitted  to  come  together  again  on  Mt.  Ararat  not 
tax  from  the  present  city  of  Mecca."— Irvimg**  MakomcL 


and  spreading  leaves  of  which,  lined  like  a 
j  wall  the  entire  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  When  sufficiently  near  to  discover 
objects  on  shore  with  distinctness,  our  course 
was  changed  southerly  for  Point  de  Galle, 
the  port  of  our  destination,  and  before  reach- 
ing which  it  was  estimated  that  we  saw  sev- 
enty miles  of  this  graceful  and  productive 
tree  fringing  the  sandy  and  level  shores.* 

A  light  house  of  white  stone,  at  the  base 
of  which  the  waters  foam  and  hiss  over  sharp 
pointed  rocks,  and  the  brick  walls  of  an  old 
moss-grown  Dutch  fort  crown  the  green  point 
of  land  forming  one  side  of  the  harbour;  the 
other  is  shielded  and  beautified  by  a  dense 
amphitheatre  of  Palm  trees,  rising  from  a 
red  sandy  beech  where  the  waves  expend 
their  strength,  dying  in  foamy  ridges.  Be- 
tween these  stand  the  town,  formed  of  a  lit- 
tle group  of  yellow  stone  buildings  with  red 
tiled  roofs  mingling  with  the  bamboo  huts  of 
the  natives. 

A  large  steamer  and  a  few  merchant  ships 
were  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  the  curious 
boats  of  the  Cingalese  skimmed  continually 
over  its  smooth  waters.  These  boats  called 
Orowahs,  are  long  and  very  narrow  like  aa 
Indian's  canoe,  being  formed  of  the  hollow 
trunk  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree  and  would  be 
constantly  liable  to  an  upset,  were  it  not  for 
their  out  rigging,  this  give  *  them  a  very  un- 
couth appearance,  but  effectually  prevents 
accidents.  It  consists  of  a  flexible  pole  ex- 
tending from  each  end  of  the  boat  to  the  re- 
spective ends  of  a  large  smoothly  pointed 
floating  spar,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
boat  and  gives  it  a  counter  balance.  In  these 
rude  crafts,  some  of  which  are  propelled  by 
sails  as  well  as  the  long  pole-like  oars,  the 
natives  ventured  far  out  to  sea  on  fishing  and 
trading  expeditions. 

Before  taking  one  of  these  odd  convey- 
ances to  the  shore,  we  bade  farewell  to  onr 
ship  and  those  passengers  who  were  to  con- 
tinue their  voyage  in  her  to  Madras  and 
Calcutta,  and  transferred  our  baggage  to  the 
steamer  "Ganges,"  which  we  found  await- 
ing us  in  the  harbour,  ready  to  proceed  to 
China. 

*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  abondaot  jrre*rtbo( 
this  tree  by  a  calculation  made  some  years  since,  of  ih* 
number  of  Cocoa  Nut  Palm*  which  grew  alonjr  the  coaf  I 
from  between  Dondrnhead  and  Calpeutyn,  (184  miles  ;< 
tlit  estimate  was  $e»  mUliam. 
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The  Cingalese  boatmen  \7?:o  rowed  us  to  I 
the  shore  proved  not  to  bo  e  Carorable  spe- ! 
ciraen  of  their  race,  their  features  were  coarse ; 
and  their  teeth  so  discoloured  by  the  use  of 
the  beetle  nut  as  to  give  to  their  mouths  a , 
bloody  and  ghastly  appearance.  But  on  land- 
ing, the  crowd  of  natives  displayed  many 
specimens  of  beauty  of  form  and  feature. 
The  male  portion  of  this  extraordinary  race 
stood  before  us,  with  few  exceptions,  entire- 
ly naked,  save  that  a  slight  covering  encir- 
cled the  loins,  consisting  in  most  instances 
of  a  bright  parti-coloured  handkerchief,  or 
snow  white  cloth,  the  former  being  the  fa- 
Torite  habilment.  Notwithstanding  this  ex- 
posure of  the  "human  form  divine,"  and  the 
marked  differences  of  formation  which  ever 
distinguish  the  male  from  the  female  figure, 
it  is  difficult,  at  a  glance,  to  divest  ourself  of 
the  impression  that  the  natives  of  Ceylon 
belong  exclusively  to  the  latter  sex,  so  ex- 
ceedingly effeminate  is  the  appearance  of 
the  men.  We  found  them  geuerally  below 
the  medium  size,  of  a  delicate  and  well 
formed  shape,  of  mild  and  pleasing  expres- 
sion. Their  complexion  is  of  a  deep  brown, 
features  small  and  regular,  teeth  of  exceed- 
ing whiteness,  and  eyes  dark,  soft  and  lus- 
trous. No  beard  or  hair  upon  their  body  be- 
trayed their  masculine  character,  but  on  the 
contrary,  their  long  black  glossy  locks  parted 
like  those  of  woman  across  their  smooth  fore- 
heads and  neatly  "done  up"  behind  the 
head  with  a  large  comb,  aided  the  general 
deception.  They  seemed  amiable  and  intel- 
ligent, but  are  doubtless  as  wanting  in  the 
masculine  attributes  of  mind  as  they  are  de- 
ficient in  the  characteristics  of  physical  man- 
hood. We  saw  but  few  of  the  other  sex, 
and  these  exhibited  almost  the  extremes  of 
heauty  and  ugliness.* 

*R.  Montgomery  Martin,  F.  S.  S.,  rays  that  the  beau 
ifal  of  female  beauty  in  Ceylon  is  thua  described  by  a 
KwmImb  courtier,  "  Her  hair  should  be  voluminous  like 
ii»  tail  of  a  peacock,  long,  reaching  to  the  knees  and  tcr- 
miaatiaf  in  carls.  Her  eye  brows  should  resemble  the 
rainbow,  her  eyes  the  bine  sapphire  aod  the  petals  of  the 
Mue  mi  nil  la  flower ;  her  nose  nbould  be  like  the  bill  of  a 
bawk;  her  lips  bright  like  coral  or  the  young  leaf  of  the 
iros  tn>«;  her  teeth  should  be  small  and  regular  like  jes- 
umioe  buds,  ber  neck  should  be  Urge  and  round  like  the 
herrisodea,  her  chest  capacious;  her  breast  firm  snd  co~ 
tical  Iik*  the  yellow  cocoa  nnt,  and  ber  waist  small 
Month  lobe  clapaed  by  the  hand;  ber  hips  wi.le,  limbs 
topria&and  soles  of  the  feet  without  any  hollow,  and  the 
mrfcee  of  ber  body  soft,  delicate,  smooth  and  rounding, 
without  projecting  bones  and  sinews." 


As  we  strolled  through  the  quiet  and  clean 
streets  of  the  town  we  found  ourselves  often 
beset  by  the  native  dealers  in  the  various  na- 
tural and  artificial  productions  of  the  island. 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  see  how  many  formed 
one  of  these  groups,  as,  taking  advantage  of 
my  newly  arrived  appearance,  they  thronged 
around  me.  I  counted  forty-one  of  them, 
each  holding  some  one  or  more  articles  for 
sale,  and  all  chattering  at  once  with  as  much 
eagerness  and  vociferation  as  is  sometimes 
witnessed  in  the  more  civilized  gatherings 
of  the  stock  exchange.  They  offered  us 
elephant's  teeth  and  tiger  skins.,  tortoise  shell 
combs  and  paper  knives,  canes  of  the  cocoa 
wood  and  oil  of  the  cinnamon  tree,  precious 
stones  and  imitations  almost  as  precious* 
The  bazaars  where  similar  things  are  for  sale, 
and  one  or  two  English  shops  are  generally 
well  filled  with  curious  visitors  during  the 
stay  of  the  steamers  at  Point  de  Galle.  The 
principal  spot  of  interest,  however,  to  the 
stranger  is  the  cinnamon  garden,  about  five 
miles  from  the  town,  and  our  ride  thither  af- 
forded many  scenes  of  beauty. 

The  smooth  red  gravelled  road  lies  be- 
tween dense  groves  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  sea  beach  on  the  other, 
where  the  blue  waters  come  rolling  wildly 
up,  breaking  over  intermediate  rocks,  and 
terminating  in  a  line  of  foam  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  carriage  path.  Scattered  along 
the  road,  and  sometimes  attracting  the  eye 
from  the  midst  of  the  forest,  are  the  whiten- 
ed walls  and  thick  overhanging  roofs  of  the 
native  houses.  These  are  built  of  wooden 
frames  upon  stone  foundations  and  interlaced 
with  the  broad  leaves  and  fibrous  portions  of 
the  palm  tree.  An  air  of  great  neatness  and 
cleanliness  distinguish  them,  and  some  are 
surrounded  by  a  sort  of  wicker  enclosure, 
between  which  and  the  porch  spread  little 
plots  of  green  grass,  or  vegetable  gardens. 
Shielded  by  the  extending  roofs,  which  form- 
ed a  rude  veranda,  were  grouped  various 
members  of  the  family  engaged  in  their 
household  employments,  while  simple-faced 
children  played  at  their  feet.  Some  of  the 
latter  ran  after  our  carriage  with  green  cocoa 
nuts  and  plantains,  or  boquets  of  wild  flow- 
ers, for  which  a  few  coin  in  payment  sent 
them  merrily  back  to  their  homes.  Our  at- 
tention was  diverted  sometimes  to  the  erect 
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and  even  graceful  figure  of  the  laborer,  or  spice  trees,  but  resisted  the  solicitation  of  a 
cooley,  as  he  rapidly  passed  us  on  the  road.  ,  troop  of  boys  which  we  found  surrounding 
poising  a  burden  upon  his  head  with  as  ton-  it,  to  purchase  their  paroquettes  and  mon- 
ishing  ease  and  dexterity,  or  the  creak  of  keys,  not  withstanding  the  insignificant  prices 


wheels  announced  the  approach  of  one  of 
those  singular  vehicles  so  much  in  use  in 
tropical  climes  for  the  transportation  of  mer 


which  they  asked  for  these  chattering  pets. 

On  our  way  back  we  were  overtaken  by  a 

tropical   shower,  and   for  a  while  the  rain 


chandise.  A  long  dome-like  waggon  in  shape  'poured  down  like  a  deluge,  flooding  the  road 


like  a  New  England  market  cart,  but  made 
of  dried  interwoven  leaves,  protected  the 
driver  and  his  good*,  and  to  these  rude  con- 
veyances are  attached  the  humped  and  gi- 
gantic horned  oxen  of  the  country, 


with  red  dyed  water,  which  ran  off  into  the 
sea  like  rivers  of  blood  from  a  field  of  car- 
nage. Beneath  the  pelting  rain  the  people  ran 
hurriedly  along  under  broad  roof- like  hats 
or   gaily  painted  Chinese   umbrellas,  while 


The  straight,  almost  tiresome  regularity  ,  the  Coolies  or  Cingalese  porters  having  noth- 
of  the  road  is  relieved  at  intervals  by  open-  ing  to  be  injured  but  the  "tight  fitting  brown 
iogs  in  the  woods  showing  the  course  of  some  !  garment'1  given  them  by  nature,  stood  to- 
encroaching  inlet,  over  which  rustic  bridges  tally  regardless  of  the  falling  element.  These 
afforded  us  a  passage.  heavy  showers  are  of  short  duration  and  pre- 

Thus  running  by  graceful  grove  and  wind-  vail  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  and 
ing  water  we  reached  the  famed  gardens  of  although  infrequent  are  so  copious  that  the 
cinnamon,  through  which  the  polite  proprie-  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the 
tor  guided  us  without  any  remuneration  but  island  is  three  times  that  of  England  ! 
our  thanks.  There  we  found  abundant  spe-  When  the  shower  ceased,  the  sun  broke 
cimens  of  that  fragrant  tree  in  various  states  forth  most  gloriously  from  its  canopy  of  pur- 
of  progression,  together  with  the  clove,  pep-  pie  cloud*,  and  a  bright  rainbow  spanned  the 
per,  and  other  spice  trees  blooming,  although  entire  arch  of  the  heavens;  while, 


late  in  November,  with  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  mid  summer  vegetation,  for  in  that 
changeless  clime,  which  knows  no  winter 
blight,  all  months,  all  seasons  are  the  same 
Pine  apples,  bananas,  oranges  and  the 
cocoa  nut  appeared  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
and  the  latter  were  given  us  as  freely  as  an 
American  farmer  in  the  West  would  treat 
his  guests  from  his  overstocked  corn  fields. 
The  cocoa  nut  is  seldom  eaten  by  the  na- 
tives in  what  we  consider  its  ripe  state, 
namely,  when  the  husk  has  become  dry  and 
brown  and  the  meat  hard,  but  while  the  shell 
is  green,  and  before  the  water  or  milk  has 
left  its  hardened  deposite.  The  liquid  is 
then  as  clear  and  colourless  as  croton,  and 
leaves  in  the  mouth  a  slightly  acrid  taste. 
The  meat  is  of  the  consistency  of  Blanc 
Mange  which  also  it  resembles  in  flavor  and 
is  eaten  with  a  spoon. 

The  cinnamon  tree  is  to  Ceylon  what  the 
tea  plant  is  to  China,  furnishing  its  chief  ar- 
ticle of  export.  Its  leaves  are  delicately 
green,  and  possess  the  pungent  aromatic 
taste  of  the  prepared  bark. 

At  the  garden  gate  we  loaded  our  carriage 
with  cocoa  nuts  and  green  branches  from  the 


M  Bright  with  the  sheen  of  the  rain,  each  glittering  tree 

of  the  forest, 
Flashed  likn  the  plane-tree  the  Persian  adorned  with 

mantles  and  jewels." 

From  this  feast  of  beauty,  on  our  return 
to  the  hotel  we  sat  down  to  an  excellent  ta- 
ble d'hote,  the  dessert  of  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  infinite  variety  of  fruits  fur- 
nished by  that  genial  clime. 

Although  the  island  covers  an  extent  of 
24,000  square  miles,  the  population  of  Cey- 
lon only  amounts  to  about  fifteen  hundred 
thousand,  and  in  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, like  that  of  most  tropical  lands,  evi- 
dences the  fact,  that  while  all  the  types  of 
animal  and  vegetable  existence  progress  in 
nobleness  and  beauty  from  the  polar  to  the 
equatorial  regions,  and  degenerate  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles,  man  seems  ungoverned 
by  this  natural  law,  and  displays  the  greatest 
want  of  the  nobler  qualification  of  mind  and 
body  at  the  two  extremes.  Thus  European 
intelligence  and  power,  although  cultivated 
in  climes  which  know  not  the  salubrious  and 
balmy  breezes  of  the  South,  overcome  with 
a  handful  of  men  the  dark  races  which  in-j 
habit  those  fertile  lands  and  plants  their  na- 
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tional  banners  on  the  heights  of  India  and 
the  blooming  plains  of  Ceylon.  It  is  then 
natural  productions  of  soil  aud  climate  alone 
which  render  the  fair  lands  of  the  tropics  so 
attractive  to  the  traveller  and  furnish  the 
most  pleasing  remembrances  when  he  has 
left  them  behind. 

Perhaps  no  spot  displays  these  equatorial 
charms  more  profusely  than  Ceylon.  There 
floral  life  displays  its  stateliest  and  most 
graceful  aspect;  the  "princess"  Palm,  as 
Lioosus  calls  it,  lifts  its  crown  of  beauty 
all  over  the  isle,  and  yields  with  prodigal 
munificence  one  hundred  and  fifty  sources 
of  comfort  ia  man ;  the  Talipot-tree  spreads 
its  prodigious  leaf,  under  whose  impenetra- 
ble thickness  ten  men  may  at  the  same  mo- 
ment find  protection ;  specimens  of  the  Ba- 
nian are  seen  in  the  interior,  realizing  the 
graphic  description  of  Milton, 

"Branching  so  broad  along,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bending  twigs  take  rout ;  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree" 

The  Hibascus  lifts  its  golden  flower,  and  the 
Pawpaw  drops  its  sustaining  fruit ;  the  san- 
dal wood  yields  its  incense  like  odour,  and 
abundant  laurel  and  other  spice  trees  make 
fragrant  the  surrounding  air  and  the  food  of 
far  distant  nations.  Ninety-nine  species  of 
costly  wood  grow  on  the  mountains,  from 
whence  they  are  sent  to  embellish  the  bou- 
doirs of  European  homes.  Flowers  of  rare 
color  and  fragrance  bloom  in  the  depths  of 
those  forest  homes,  and  herds  of  gorgeous 
plumage  skim  through  the  air  above  them. 
Silently  ia  the  jungles  the  panther  watches 
to*  prey,  and  the  huge  elephant  shakes  the 
ground  with  his  ponderous  tread.  A  race  of 
serpents,  peculiar  to  the  island,  infest  its 
thickets,  and  the  great  Boa  there  coils  itself 
round  its  living  victim.  In  the  debris  of  the 
mountains  glitter  the  priceless  gems  and  ru- 
bies, and  sapphires  are  found  in  the  gravel  of 
its  streams,*  while  in  the  oyster  beds  near 
tae  coast,  pearls  are  still  brought  up  by  the 
intrepid  diver. 

These  fisheries  once  yielded  a  large  source 
of  revenue  to  the  British  government,  but 

9  Among  the  gems  peculiar  to  Cejlon  is  the  raft-rye, 
°oe  of  which,  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Kandy, 
measured  two  inches  in  breadth. 

The  *  valley  of  diamonds"  described  in  the  popular 
nursery  tale  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  is  supposed  to  have 
fan  located  on  this  isftaud- 
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by  the  premature  dragging  of  the  beds  they 
have  ceased  to  be  prolific.  From  this  source 
it  is  supposed  the  famous  pearls  of  Cleopa- 
tra were  obtained.  The  natives  believe  these 
precious  formations  to  be  congealed  dew- 
drops  "  distributed  by  Buddha  and  caught  by 
the  fish  when  they  rise  to  the  surface  to 
breathe." 

Like  most  believers  in  Buddhism,  the  Cin- 
galese mingle  with  their  ftith  many  strange 
superstitions  connected  with  the  visible  ope- 
rations of  nature.  They  are  fervent  wor- 
shipers of  the  planets  and  firm  believers  in 
the  existence  of  demons,  whom  they  propi- 
tiate in  various  ways.* 

Ceylon  is  the  famed  island  of  Taprobana, 
believed  by  the  olden  Greeks  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  world  which  was  in- 
habited, according  to  D'Anville,  by  Antich- 
tones  or  men  in  a  position  opposite  to  those 
in  the  known  hemisphere.  It  is  connected, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned  with  the  flight 
of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise,  and  innu- 
merable legends  more  or  less  wild  and  vision- 
ary have  embellished  its  history,  and  still 
haunt  the  fragrant  hills  and  valleys  of  this 
blooming  isle. 

*  u  In  sickly  seasons,  canoes  laden  with  the  betel  nut, 
grain  nnd  flowers  ere  launched  in  large  numbers  on  the 
streams  to  propitiate  the  demon  of  WmUria*,  or  the  M  riv- 
er fiend-" 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


ODE. 

THE  PALACE  OF  POEST. 

Phoebe  fave ;  novus  ingreditur  tua  templa  secerdos, 
Hue  age  cam  ahhara;  carrainibusq.  veal— Alb.. 


When  first  the  son  sent  forth  his  dazzling  ray 
Throughout  the  marbled  ether  swift  and  far; 

And  first  the  earth  launched  circling  on  her  way 
Was  compassed  by  the  moon,  her  sister  star ; 

And  He  whom  all  the  seraph  hosts  obey 
Through  the  new  universe  rode  in  gorgeous  car  j 

He  called  before  Him  in  His  majesty 

The  spirits  yet  unborn  who  were  to  be. 


Upon  a  fair  and  far  extending  plain 

That  with  intense  celestial  splendour  glowed, 
Assembled  stood  the  innumerable  train : 

There  rose  a  palace,  as  for  the  abode 
Of  one  who  o'er  a  thousand  worlds  might  reign, 

So  vast  in  its  magnificence  it  showed : 
This  they  were  bade  with  earnest  eye  to  scan,  N 
And  to  retain  the  impress  of  its  plan. 
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According  to  tbe  image  io  their  mind 
Engraved  by  that  first  long  and  studious  view, 

Their  after  destiny—- when  once  confined 
In  form  material — was  to  build  anew 

A  sUncture  on  this  edifice  designed ; 
And  from  its  model,  in  proportion  true, 

As  each  on  earth  lived  his  allotted  days 

To  labour  a  like  palace  there  to  raise. 


Long  time  bad  passed,  and  generations  died; 

But  still  the  labour  bad  not  yet  begun, 
Though  many  a  Btntely  fubric  rose  in  pride, 

And  Babel  towered  to  meet  the  uoou-day  sun* 
Yet  in  all  earth's  broad  plains  extending  wide, 

The  stated  task  was  yet  performed  by  none. 
The  plan  in  some  was  lost ;  some  had  lorgot ; 
Soma  were  unfit,  and  some  disdained  their  lot, 


At  length  arose  a  spirit  who  yet  bore 
Tbe  law  assigned,  and  the  remembrance  bright 

Of  what  was  shown  in  heaven  long  before 
.To  his  unveiled  and  more  than  mortal  sight: 

And  in  its  mighty  power  fit  to  restore 
On  earth  that  structure  and  to  build  aright, 

As  far  as  earth  means  for  the  deed  allowed, 

And  of  his  sacred  function  nobly  proud. 


In  numbers  eloquently  framed,  he  told 
The  unaccomplished  glory,  whose  pure  flame 

With  variegated  radiance  manifold 
Lit  up  his  soul ;  while  round  him  mortals  came 

And  heard,  admiring,  the  conception  bold, 
Dreaming  of  immortality  by  fame. 

Thus  urged  to  the  performance  they  essayed 

The  exalted  labour  now  no  more  delayed. 


From  out  the  riven  caverns  in  the  side 

Of  wood-crown'd  mountains  to  the  centre  stirred ; 
From  out  tbe  heaving  earth  that  opened  wide, 

Huge  rocks  in  motion  rolling  fast  appeared 
As  echo  io  their  harmonies  replied. 

AH  nature  the  sweet  concord  gladly  heard; 
Nature  invoked  aright,  )  ields  all  her  lore 
To  those  who  dare  her  mysteries  explore. 


There  was  an  old  man,  on  whose  sightless  eyes 
Day  shed  no  light ;  yet  all  things  that  be  wrought 

In  hopeless  darkness  seemed  no  otherwise 
Than  of  who  saw,  but  in  this,  that  he  brought 

More  arduous  labors  of  more  lofty  size 
To  a  perfection  others  vainly  sought. 

Two  columned  rows,  o'ershadowing  many  a  rood, 

Tower'd  by  his  skill  in  Titan  magnitude. 


O'er  these  was  spread  a  mighty  pediment. 
With  sculptures  that,  in  ruin,  yet  amaze, 

Profusely  carved  ;  oo  this  his  toil  he  spent, 
And  after  ages  wonder  as  they  gaze. 

Wars  of  two  states ;  Gods  in  the  firmament ; 
Councils  of  heroes ;  tbe  nocturnal  blaze; 

The  votive  horseantl'AII  the  fall  of  Troy, 

Ulysses  wanderings  his  art  employ. 


Such  waa  the  portal  that  he  raised  to  be 
The  mark  of  what  remained  to  be  achieved. 

Age  after  age  the  chosen  race  toilingly 
Still  carried  on  the  structure  they  conceived. 

Higher  tbe  walls  arose  incessantly. 
As  new  born  laborers  the  old  relieved ; 

Still  heavenward  arches  upon  arches  soar, 

The  palace  nears  completion  more  and  more. 


One  chose  a  spacious  court,  and  there  he  made 

Of  nature  unadorned  a  paradise; 
There  streams  of  crystal  in  the  sunlight  played 

And  his  csre  t mined  tall  groves  of  trees  to  rise; 
And  flow'rs  of  brilliant  hues  that  never  fade. 

Threw  o'er  the  emerald  earth  enameled  dies ; 
And  birds  were  there  of  gem 'besprinkled  wing, 
An  endless  hymn  of  grateful  praise  to  sing. 


He  too  upon  the  western  side  on  high, 
Raised  a  vast  dome,  upon  whose  hemisphere 

Of  blue  within,  as  summer's  deepest  sky, 
Were  figured  all  the  orbs  that  there  appear, 

Far  flowed  the  zodiac,  and  the  wandering  eye 
Beheld  each  on  its  various  path  career, 

Moved  by  some  spring  unseen,  by  whose  sole  force 

Was  represented  their  celestial  course. 


His  genius  largely  traced  with  master  art 
Among  the  stars  upon  that  concave  wall, 

The  wars  of  Lucifer,  whose  stubborn  heart 
In  pride  assailed  the  maker  of  them  all ; 

In  lorm  and  hue  renewed,  from  every  part 
The  eye  caught  all  the  scenes  of  hie  dread  fall : 

Fierce  cataracts  of  lightning,  swept  iu  i 

O'er  warring  myriads  of  Angel  forms* 


Another  to  the  clouds  a  spire  uprear'd, 
And  on  its  top  a  cross,  thrice  blessed  sign, 

Beneath  was  built  s  nave  wherein  appeared 
Sceues  that  explained  that  mystery  divine  : 

Death  conquered ;  and  the  grave  uo  longer  feared, 
And  throughout  every  different  design 

In  varying  forms  the  self-same  theme  remained 

Of  joy  ineffable  though  sorrow  gained. 


There  woe  a  fountain  whose  perennial  flow 
The  laborers  quaffed  from  out  a  silver  chalice ; 

Refreshed,  oblivious  then  of  every  woe, 
Of  the  world's  turbulence  sud  causeless  malice 

Of  all  save  their  great  destiny  below, 
They  fill  with  hymns  of  triumph  the  fsir  palace  j 

Palace  of  Poesy,  where  the  lords  of  song 

Together  in  iaborious  Priesthood  throng. 


And  now,  ye  sacred  brotherhoods  of  Bards 
Who  that  august  symbolic  palace  saw ; 

Whose  finely  toned  e  tbe  rial  soul  yet  guards 
The  dear  remembrance  of  its  earliest  law ; 

Whose  toil  itself  alone  itself  rewards : 
Still,  still  untired  with  reverential  awe. 

Hew,  carve,  build  on,  that  when  the  end  shall  come 

Ye  may  have  fiuished  your  last  crowning  dowcw 
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Time  i*,  time  was,  time  shall  b+,  and  a  lime 
I«  coming  when  time's  self  snail  be  no  more  : 

Tlie  eternal  Horologe  shall  toll  a  chime 
By  mortal  eara  on  earth  unheard  before. 

It  teems  I  hear  it ;  and  the  sound*  eubUroe 
Proclaim  at  length  all  human  labour*  o'er. 

As  down  the  future's  risie  the y  descend, 

Reverberating  load— they  strike— the  end. 


When  darkness  shall  extinguish  the  bright  ray 
That  beams  effulgent  from  the  glorious  sun, 

When  earth  shall  wither  on  her  circling  way, 
Or  aimless,  lawless,  through  the  ether  run ; 

When  once  more,  chaos  shall  resume  the  sway, 
And  endless  desolation  bas  begun— 

Then  in  jour  work  you  may  the  reflex  see 

Of  ill  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be. 


Id  Excursion  to  the  Natural  Bridge. 

The  Valley  of  Virginia  is  one  of  the  finest 
portions  of  the  United  States.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  its  high  state  of  improve- 
ment; the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  en- 
chanting scenery  of  its  mountains — its  noble 
streams  and  beautiful  farms — form  great  at- 
tractions to  the  traveller.  At  no  very  dis- 
tant day  the  railroad  will  be  extended  through 
it  to  Tennessee,  and  thence  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

I  had  read  and  heard  much  of  the  Natu- 
ral Bridge,  and  determined,  in  company  with 
ray  family,  to  examine  for  myself  this  won- 
derful structure.  We  sat  out  on  a  bright 
and  cheerful  day  of  the  last  autumn,  and  ar- 
rived at  Winchester  before  night-fall.  This 
u  the  largest  town  except  Wheeling,  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge.  It  was  laid  out  in  Februa- 
ry, 1752.  In  November,  1753,  the  youthful 
Washington  here  prepared  himself  for  his 
perilous  journey  to  the  Ohio  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie.  Here*  were  his  headquar- 
ters for  some  time  in  the  following  year, 
when  several  persons  were  murdered  by  the 
Indians  within  one  mile  of  the  town.  After 
the  battle  of  the  Great  Meadows  he  returned 
here  to  recruit  his  regiment,  and  when  the 
royal  army  was  cut  to  pieces  on  the  banks  of 
the  fifonongahela  in  1756,  he,  with  the  sur- 
vivors of  his  brave  companions  in  arms,  re- 
treated to  this  spot,  then  the  scene  of  intense 
excitement  and  constant  danger.  A  portion 
of  the  convention  troops  were  cantoned  near 
Winchester  during  our  Revolution* 


Here,  too,  in  1775,  these  very  streets  re- 
sounded with  the  martial  tread  of  the  rifle 
corps  of  Morgan,  clad  in  hunting  shirts,  on 
each  of  which  was  interwoven  in  large  let- 
ters— "  Liberty  or  Death."  The  wives  and 
children  of  many  of  these  hardy  yeomen 
bade  them  a  last  adieu.  The  next  tidings 
we  hear  of  this  patriot  band  are,  that  they 
have  scaled  the  walls  of  Quebec  in  the  midst 
of  a  terrible  snow-storm,  and  that  they  are 
prisoners  of  war ;  but  after  their  exchange 
covered  themselves  with  glory  on  the  plains 
of  Saratoga.  Not  one  of  those  noble  spirits 
remains — 

••  They  sleep  their  last  sleep,  they  have  fought  their  last 

battle, 
No  sound  shell  awake  them  to  glory  again." 

Within  my  recollection,  Winchester  waa 
the  theatre  where  some  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers displayed  powerful  and  extraordinary 
abilities.  How  shall  I  speak  of  the  profound 
learning,  the  acute  intellect,  the  untiring  in- 
dustry of  the  three  Judges — White,  Carr  and 
Tucker — who  adorned  the  judgment  seat  with 
a  suavity  of  manner  which  won  the  admira- 
tion of  all.  The  present  age  and  posterity 
owe  to  these  great  men  a  debt  of  gratitude 
hard  to  pay,  for  their  decisions  have  illustra- 
ted and  established  on  an  immoveable  basis, 
the  canons  of  property  and  the  civil  rights 
of  this  community.  They  carried  the  law  to 
every  man's  door,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  commonwealth.  Of  each  of 
these  great  men  it  may  be  truly  said,  "  Jftl 
tetigit,  quod  non  ornavit."  I  can  yet  see 
their  benign  looks  and  dignified  bearing,  and 
recall  with  melancholy  pleasure  the  many 
happy  hours  spent  in  their  society.  Light 
be  the  sod  which  covers  the  heads  of  my 
honored  friends !  I  would  water  it  with  my 
tears. 

Early  next  morning  we  were  travelling  on 
the  turnpike,  much  annoyed  with  clouds  of 
dust  raised  by  waggons  loaded  with  flour, 
immense  droves  of  cattle  from  the  West, 
and  a  parcel  of  strolling  show-folks ;  who 
had  turned  things  upside  down  in  some  of 
the  upper  villages ;  and  were  now  seeking 
another  place  to  live  on  the  credulity  of  those 
who  could  raise  entrance  money.  We  came 
to  Woodstock.  Here  during  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, the  Rev.  Mr.  Muhlenberg,  after 
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preaching  one  Sabbath,  discarded  his  gown, 
and  in  the  pulpit  put  on  his  regimentals  : 
raised  the  German  regiment ;  joined  the  con- 
tinental army ;  and  in  many  a  well-fought 
field  contributed  to  obtain  that  liberty  we 
enjoy  at  this  hour.  Here,  too,  in  1795,  on 
Bis  way  to  the  Sweet  Springs  died  General 
O.  H.  Williams  of  Maryland.  His  disease 
was  contracted  while  a  prisoner  at  New  York 
after  the  fall  of  Fort  Washington  in  Novem- 
ber, 1776.  On  being  exchanged*  for  Major 
Auckland  of  the  royal  grenadiers,  he  joined 
the  Southern  army  and  fought  under  Greene 
in  those  great  and  obstinate  conflicts  which 
turned  the  tide  of  war  in  favor  of  our  arms. 
He  was  "  the  bravest  of  the  brave"  and  left 
behind  him  a  name  unsullied-  "by  spot,  or 
stain,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing." 

At  Tength  we  reached  Augusta  county, 
celebrated  for  the  daring  courage  and  indom- 
itable patriotism  of  her  citizens  from  an  early 
period*  ef  her  history.  Many  of  her  sons 
bled  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Kaha-wha  as 
early  as  October  10,  1774,  when  "  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same,"  the  Indians,  led  by  the  great  Corn- 
stalk and  the  eloquent  Logan,  nearly  over- 
came our  troops,  although  commanded  by 
General  Andrew  Lewis,  one  of  the  most  in- 
trepid and  skilful  officers  who  ever  entered 
a  field  of  battle. 

Eight  miles  this  side  of  Staunton,  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  venerable  appearance  of  a  large  stone 
church,  densely  surrounded  by  forest  trees, 
on  whose  c<  sere  and  yellow"  leaves  the  set- 
ting sun  shed  his  most  gorgeous  rays.  The 
Presbyterian  congregation  first  worshipping 
Here  was  organized  in  1740  :  the  house  was 
originally  built  of  logs :  the  present  edifice 
was  begun  in  1747,  at  which  time  there  was 
not  one  wheel  carriage  in  the  settlement ; — 
the  stone  was  hauled  on  sledges — the  sand 
transported  on  pack-horses,  and  the  glass  and 
nails  brought  from  Williamsburg.  At  the 
time  of  Braddock's  defeat  this  part  of  the 
Valley  was  in  a  state  of  universal  alarm : 
some  of  the  people  wished  to  fly  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge  into  the  present  county  of  Albe- 
marle, but  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craig, 
vehemently  opposed  it,  and  on  his  sugges- 
tion the  people  built  a  stone  stockade  around 
their  church,  the  lines  of  which  are  still  visi-, 


ble.  Here  on  each  Sabbath  they  worship- 
ed— the  preacher  taking  his  rifle  into  the  pul- 
pit, and  every  male  hearer  being  armed  in  toe 
same  manner.  They  acted  on  the  direction 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  always  charged  his 
soldiers  to  "  trust  in  God  and  keep  their  pow- 
der dry."  It  is  most  remarkable  that  the 
present  incumbent  is  only  the  fourth  minis- 
ter in  the  space  of  143  years.  Among  these 
was  Conrad  Speece,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
learning  and  eloquence  who,  had  he  flour- 
ished during  the  Reformation,  would  have 
been  among  the  ablest  coadjutors  of  the  il- 
lustrious and  intrepid  Luther.  The  clergy- 
man who  now  serves  this  people,  is  a  son  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown  and  Mary  bis  wife, 
a  lady  known  to  fame  alike  for  her  unparal- 
leled sufferings  in  early  life,  and  her  ardent 
piety  during  her  pilgrimage  on  earth.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Moore, 
who  resided  in  Botetourt  county  untD  1795, 
when  they  removed  to  Abb's  Valley,  on  Blue 
Stone  Creek,  in  the  new  county  of  Tazewell. 
It  was 

"  A  wild  and  lonely  region,  where  retired 
From  little  scenes  of  art  great  Nature  dwelt 
In  awful  solitude." 

Here,  retired  from  the  world,  he  built  his 
cabin,  and  worshipped  the  God  of  his  fathers, 
with  his  household,  contented  and  happy. 
Pn  1781  he  was  summoned  from  this  seclu- 
ded spot  to  the  American  camp  and  fought 
ra  the  well-contested  field  of  Guilford.  Who 
remained  to  protect  his  family,  while  he  was 
absent  in  the  army  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years 
prior  and  subsequent  to  this  period,  numerous 
hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  extending  from  the 
Northern  lakes  and  the  Western  rivers,  down 
to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  were  committing  fre- 
quent and  wanton  murders  on  the  helpless 
inhabitants,  and  carrying  terror  to  every 
bosom.  Still  he  remained  in  his  perilous  lo- 
cation. On  the  7th  of  September,  1784,  his 
second  son  was  captured  by  the  savages, 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  father's  house,  and 
carried  away  to  the  forests  of  the  West. 
How  many  anxious  days  and  night*  the  dis- 
tressed parents  spent  on  account  of  a  lost 
son  none  can  tell.  There  were  then  no  tel- 
egraphs, railroads,  or  public  stages,  and  not 
a  single  post  office  beyond  the  Alleghany  by 
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which  intelligence  of  his  fate  could  be  ob- 
tained; and  to  have  gone  in  search  of  the 
unfortunate  boy,  would  have  been  to  court 
certain  death. 

Notwithstanding  this  premonitory  event, 
Mr.  Moore  still  continued  in  this  dreary  and 
almost  unfrequented  region  until  July  14, 
1786.  And  now  an  awful  scene  of  blood 
began.  Thirty  armed  Indians,  with  heart- 
rending yells,  rushed  on  this  unoffending 
family.  Mr.  Moore  was  first  slain  in  the 
vard,  and  his  ashes  now  repose  on  the  very 
spot  which  then  smoked  with  his  blood. 
Three  of  his  children  soon  fell ;  next  the 
boose  was  broken  open,  plundered  and  burnt. 
Mrs.  Moore  and  her  four  surviving  children, 
[of  whom  Mary  then  in  her  eighth  year  was 
one.)  together  with  Martha  Ivins,  a  domes- 
tic, were  in  the  same  day  bound  fast  and 
hurried  off  by  their  captives  to  the  Shawa- 
nee  towns  on  the  margin  of  the  Scioto. 

Thus  in  one  short  hour  their  peaceful  home 
is  destroyed,  the  dead  bodies  of  its  inmates 
are  exposed  to  a  burning  sun ;  silence  and 
desolation  reign  where  so  lately  joy  and  hap- 
piness filled  every  bosom.  The  captives 
mast  have  cast  "  a  longing;  lingering  look 
behind"  them  as  they  bade  adieu  to  the  life* 
less  bodies  of  their  murdered  relations — to 
the  green  fields  where  the  children  had  played 
and  sported  in  innocent  mirth — and  now  they 
were  going  they  knew  not  where,— doomed 
to  toil,  privation,  and  exposure  in  traversing 
mountains,  wading  through  streams,  and 
crossing  deep  rivers,  destitute  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  tying  down  at  night  with  no 
bope  of  a  mitigation  of  their  sorrows,  and 
rising  from  the  hard  earth  with  no  refresh- 
ment from  sleep.  On  their  march  two  other 
children  of  Mrs.  Moore  were  killed  by  their 
savage  captors.  And  now  on  the  spot  where 
Chilicothe  stands,  in*  a  council  held  by  the 
chief,  it  is  determined  that  Mrs.  Moore  and 
ber  daughter  Jane  shall  be  burnt  at  the  stake. 
Martha  Ivins  and  little  Mary  were  the  only 
white  persons  who  witnessed  the  awful  and 
horrid  scene.  The  shrieks  and  cries  of  the 
child  must  have  reechoed  through  the  sur- 
rounding woods,  mingling  with  the  savage 
yells  of  their  tormentors.  Not  so  with  her 
mother.  She  was  calm  and  serene — con- 
versed with  Mary  and  the  faithful  Martha, 
and  earnestly  prayed  in  the  midst  of  the 


surrounding  flames  for  the  moment  when  her 
spirit  should  take  its  flight  to  those  blessed 
mansions  in  heaven,  "  where  not  a  wave  of 
trouble  would  roll  across  her  peaceful  breast." 
"  With  a  placid  resignation  which  makes 
death  too  serene  for  sorrow  and  too  beauti- 
ful for  fear,"  this  heroic  woman  surrendered 
her  soul  into  the  hands  of  Him  on  whose 
bosom  she  had  ever  leaned  for  support.  Her 
death  was  more  awful  than  that  of  John  Rog- 
ers at  Smithfield.  He  was  a  martyr  for  his 
religion,  and  his  last  hour  was  therefore  one 
of  triumph.  But  Mrs.  Moore  was  not  mur- 
dered for  her  religion :  she  was  a  captive 
held  by  heathens,  who  knew  not  that  she 
was  a  Christian  at  all.  None  of  Rogers' 
family  had  been  slain,  for  his  wife  and  nine 
children  were  present  at  his  execution  ;  but 
Mrs.  Moore's  heart  had  been  crushed  within 
a  few  days  past,  when  she  saw  the  husband 
of  her  bosom  and  four  of  her  children  reek- 
ing in  their  blood.  Rogers  was  cheered  as 
the  flames  gathered  around  him,  by  the  pray- 
ers and  exhortations  of  a  large  multitude  of 
friends ;  but  here  in  a  dense  wilderness,  re- 
mote from  the  habitation  of  civilized  man 
Mrs.  Moore  stood  amidst  the  agonies  of  dis- 
solving nature,  with  none  to  sustain  her  ex- 
cept her  own  child,  and  a  woman  who  must 
have  been  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  as  to 
be  incapable  of  comforting  her  noble  spirit. 
She  might  well  have  said,  "  Oh,  all  ye  who 
pass  by  this  way,  come  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow."  But  no 
such  lamentation  is  heard — all  is  hope,  peace, 
and  consolation.  There  was  one  present  at 
the  funeral  pile  who  bore  up  her  spirit  as  he 
did  that  of  Rogers,  and  soon  united  her  with 
the  glorious  host  above,  who  feel  no- grief 
because  they  have  no  sin* 

The  surviving  prisoners  are  still  in  bon- 
dage. The  next  intelligence  we  hear  is,  that 
Mary  is  sold  to  a  man  named  Stogwell,  re- 
siding on  the  Western  end  of  Lake  Erie- 
distant  more  than  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  late  residence  of  her  father.  How  it 
was  possible  for  a  child  of  her  age  to  endure 
the  fatigue  of  such  a  journey,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture.  So  it  is,  however,  that  her 
new  master  treated  her  cruelly.  Here  she 
remained  until  October,  1789,  when  she  was 
restored  to  liberty  by  the  efforts  of  her  brother 
who  had  been  captured  two  years  before  her- 
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self,  and  sent,  it  would  seem,  by  kind  Heaven 
in  advance  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit, 
whence  he  travelled  in  pursuit  of  his  sister. 
The  first  interview  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  after 
their  long  separation  and  estrangement,  could 
not  have  been  so  thrilling  as  when  the  two 
orphans  fell  on  each  other's  bosom.  They, 
together  with  Martha  Ivins,  retuined  in  the 
autumn  to  Augusta  county,  where  Mary  was 
some  years  afterwards  married  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Brown,  pastor  of  Providence  con- 
gregation, twelve  miles  beyond  Staunton, 
and  there  her  remains  repose.  She  was  the 
mother  of  five  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  who  now  are  leading  their  people  in 
that  path  of  righteousness  along  which  she 
travelled  so  faithfully  during  her  chequered 
life.  I  forgot  to  state  a  remarkable  fact.  On 
the  day  of  the  murder  at  the  house  of  her 
father,  when  her  own  life  was  in  the  great- 
est peril,  Mary  caught  up  her  Testament  and 
preserved  it  during  the  whole  period  of  her| 
captivity,  and  I  presume  retained  it  during 
life. 

I  never  heard  or  read  of  an  infidel,  who, 
in  similar  circumstances,  would  have  borne 
off  any  of  his  books,   however  much  they 
were  admired,  nor  can  the  human  mind  con- 
ceive what  benefit  it  would  have  conferred 
in  passing  through  the  trying  events  of  this  i 
child's  eventful  life.     The  act  was  the  fruit 
of  her  early  piety  combined  with  extraordi-  i 
nary  self-possession.     I  can  imagine  how,  | 
by  the  light  of  the  fire  at  night,  as  she  jour-  j 
neyed  through  the  wilderness,  she  read  of 
those  first  martyrs  "  who  were  stoned  and 
sawn  asunder,  and  were  slain  with  the  sword ; 
who  wandered  in  deserts  and  in  mountains 
and  in  dens  and  in  caves  of  the  earth,"  and 
with  what  intense  anxiety  she  read  of  him 
and  "  saw  his  face,  as  it  had  been  the  face  of 
an  angel,"  strongly  resembling  the  heavenly 
tranquillity  which  gilded  the  features  of  her 
sainted  mother  as  she  sank  to  rest.     I  can 
t«ee  her  at  Stogwell's  during  the  dreary  nights 
of  winter,  feasting  on  the  divine  promises 
where  God  pledges  his  word  that  he  will  be 
"the  father  of  the  fatherless  and  the  or-( 
phan's  stay ;"  that  "  in  six  and  seven  trou- 
bles" He  would  not  forsake  her.     Men  of 
the  world!  cast  your  eyes  on  this  sublime, 
moral  scene :  learn  from  this  girl  the  value 
of  piety  in  those  dark  hours  when  human  aid. 


avails  not  to  stop  the  torrent  of  grief,  or  tran- 
quillize the  smitten  heart. 

We  are  now  safe  at  the  Woodward  Honse 
in  Staunton,  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
State,  which  might  well  be  styled  the  Eutaw 
House  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  I  found 
no  fault  whatever  with  the  establishment, 
except  that  the  clerk,  without  belonging  to 
the  society  of  Quakers,  wore  a  hat  with  so 
large  a  brim  as  to  obscure  somewhat  the 
beauty  of  his  countenance. 

On  Sabbath  morning  the  sound  of  bells 
echoed  along  the  surrounding  hills,  and  we 
repaired  to  the  Presbyterian  church.  The 
minister  is  certainly  a  man  of  powerful  and 
well-cultivated  intellect,  an  original  thinker, 
profound,  logical  and  persuasive,  sustaining 
his  positions  with  masterly  skill,  shedding 
light  steadily  on  the  subject  as  he  advan- 
ces step  by  step,  displaying  much  theo- 
logical learning  clothed  in  classical  lan- 
guage, rivetting  the  attention  by  bis  simple, 
but  earnest  manner,  untainted  by  sectarian 
bitterness,  but  waking  up  the  best  feelings  of 
the  heart  with  a  most  courteous  and  attrac- 
tive deportment.  His  subject  was  the  Res- 
urrection of  the  Body,  and  the  impression 
left  on  my  mind  is,  that  he  surpassed  any 
other  preacher  that  I  ever  heard  in  the  de- 
velopment of  that  intricate  topic.  But  I  was 
pained  to  see  that  in  the  attitude  of  prayer 
his  arms  hung  down  by  his  side. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  wise  man  at  the 
consecration  of  the  temple ;  for  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  he 
spread  forth  his  hands,  and  his  venerable 
sire  had  also  said,  "  I  lift  up  my  hands  to- 
wards thine  holy  oracle."  This  was  the 
only  fault  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. Happy  the  flock  that  is  fed  by  such  a 
shepherd. 

In  the  afternoon  we  attended  divine  wor- 
ship at  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  where  perhaps 
two  hundred  of  the  inmates,  and  a  number 
of  citizens  were  assembled.  Several  of  the 
unfortunates  united  their  voices  with  the 
sweet  notes  of  the  organ,  and  all  conducted 
themselves  with  perfect  decorum.  After 
service  I  asked  one  of  the  Superintendents 
by  what  process  they  had  been  trained  to 
such  fine  order?  He  replied — moral  sua- 
sion. It  seemed  strange  to  me,  that  if  de- 
ranged people  could  thus  be  disciplined,  whj 
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youth  in  tbeir  sound  senses  could  not  also 
be  controlled  in  like  manner  and  with  the 
same  success,  and  that  the  direction,  "  spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child"  was  not  to  be 
construed  literally,  but  was  designed  as  an 
tppeal  to  the  moral  sense  only.  Newspa- 
pers are  read  by  these  afflicted  people  with 
great  avidity,  but  I  did  not  enquire  to  which 
political  party  they  belonged,  but  presume 
that  they  "  swim  with  the  tide." 

In  my  subsequent  reflections  I  could  but 
think  that  this  institution  had  placed  the  char- 
acter of  our  State  on  a  lofty  ground,  and  that 
now  she  "  was  herself  again."  Like  an 
aneel  of  mercy  on  a  divine  errand,  she  had 
gone  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  her 
domain  to  find  objects  of  her  charity — pen- 
etrated the  cabins  of  her  mountains  and  the 
filthy  hovels  of  her  cities,  to  raise  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  affliction  from  vice  and 
misery,  and  lead  them  with  gentle  hand  to 
this  splendid  building,  there  to  be  fed,  warmed  | 
and  clothed,  like  a  fond  mother  nourishing  j 
her  children  from  her  own  breast. 

On  the  neit  morning  we  walked  out  to  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to) 
Mr.  Cove!,  the  assistant  principal,  who  with  j 
much  courtesy,  led  us  through  the  different 
apartments  and  imparted  to  us  all  needful 
information.  The  chief  teacher  of  the  mutes 
**«  a  Mr.  Turner.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
married  to  a  lady  who,  like  himself,  is  deaf 
and  dumb:  they  have  two  children,  who 
speak  fluently,  and  also  converse  with  their 
parents  in  the  mute  language.  Mr.  Turner 
teemed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
Afferent  branches  which  he  professes  to 
teach.  The  pupils  seemed  quite  contented 
*ith  their  condition,  and  convinced  us  that 
they  were  good  scholars  in  geography  and 
arithmetic.  We  regretted  that  we  came  too 
late  to  see  the  routes  at  morning  prayer  in 
their  own  language.  Whilst  engaged  in  ad- 
miring the  system  and  good  order  of  this  de- 
partment, we  heard  the  sound  of  music  in 
the  adjoining  room. 

1  can  never  forget  my  feelings  when  I  saw 
hefore  us  thirty-three  human  beings  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  various  features,  on  whose 
"eighties*  balls"  no  ray  of  light  ever  falls. 
Every  countenance  seemed  devoid  of  care 
°r  sorrow,  except  that  of  one  young  man. 


He  was  tall,  thin,  melancholy  and  dejected  ; 
appeared  to  take  no  interest  in  the  stirring 
scenes  around  him — his  thoughts  seemed  far 
away  in  the  deep  recesses  of  his  own  mind— 
indifferent  to  the  world — not  desirous  of  as* 
sociating  with  his  fellow-man.  He  alone  of 
the  whole  group  seemed  ready  to  apply  to 
his  case  the  words  of  the  immortal  bard — 

"  Thus  with  the  rear 
Season*  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Pay,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  and  morn, 
Or  fight  of  vcrnul  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flock*,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine, 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrouuds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men: 

•  •  •  • 

So  much  rather  thou  celestial  light 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  pow'rs 
Irradiate  :  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell, 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight." 

Mr.  Covel  told  me  that  his  blindness  was 
not  yet  entire,  and  the  mystery  of  his  sad- 
ness was  at  once  explained.  It  is  a  law  of 
our  nature,  that  so  long  as  hope  and  despair 
alternately  predominate  in  the  mind,  melan- 
choly must  result ;  but  so  soon  as  our  fate  is 
irrevocably  fixed,  God,  in  his  mercy,  "  tem- 
pers the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  by  recon- 
ciling us  to  our  condition.  No  language  can 
describe  the  feelings  of  one  doomed  to  the 
scaffold,  so  long  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  par- 
don or  reprieve ;  but  when  the  door  of  hope 
is  shut  forever,  he  gradually  becomes  more 
resigned  to  his  awful  doom. 

A  martial  air  was  first  played  on  instru- 
ments, by  the  boys,  in  handsome  style.  The 
professor  of  music,  who  is  blind  from  his 
birth,  now  seated  himself  at  the  piano.  The 
voices  of  the  females  now  mingled  with  its 
melodious  notes.  Katy  Darling  was  sung  in 
most  pathetic  strains,  and  then  the  following 
song— 

1. 
Farewell,  farewell  is  a  lonely  sound,  and  always  brings 

a  sigh, 
But  give  to  me,  when  lov'd  ones  port,  that  sweet  old  word 

good  bye— 
That  sweet  old  word  good-bye— that  sweet  old    word 

good-bye; 
But  give  to  me,  when  loved  ones  part, that  sweet  old  word 

good-bye. 

2. 

Farewell,  farewell,  may  do  for  the  gay  when  pleasure's 

throng  i*  nigh. 
But  give  lo  me  thnt  better  word,  that  cjines  from  the  heart, 

good-bye— 
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That  comes  from  the  heart,  good-bye — that  comes  from 

the  henrt,  pood -bye : 
But  give  to  me  that  better  word,  that  comes  from  the  heart, 

good-bye. 

3. 
Adieu,  adieu,  we  hear  it  oft  with  a  tear,  perhaps  with  a 

ftiffb, 
But  the  heart  feels  most  when  the  lips  move  not,  and  the 

eye  speaks  a  gentle  good-bye — 
And  the  eye  speaks  the  gentle  good-bye— and  the  eye 

speaks  the  gentle  good-bye  ; 
But  the  heart  feels  most  when  the  lips  move  not,  and  the 

eye  speaks  a  gentle  good-bye. 

4. 

Farewell,  farewell,  is  never  heard  when  the  tear's  in  the 
mother's  eye ; 

Adieu,  adieu,  she  speaks  it  not— but,  my  love,  good-bye, 
good-bye ; 

But,  my  love,  good-bye,  good-bye — adieu,  adieu,  she 
speaks  it  not. 

But,  my  love,  good-bye,  good-bye — but,  my  love,  good- 
bye, good-bye. 

The  pupil  is  instructed  in  music  orally, — 
is  placed  at  the  piano — his  fingers  brought 
in  contact  with  the  keys — he  is  taught  that 
these  keys  have  different  names  according 
to  position  and  the  notes  struck  by  them — is 
required  to  practise  until  he  can  take  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  instrument  and  to  some 
extent  has  mastered  the  mechanical  part — 
he  attends  to  the  different  measures  of  time. 
A  simple  piece  of  music  is  now  read  to  him 
note  by  note, — he  finds  the  corresponding 
notes  of  the  instrument  and  strikes  them, 
marking  the  time  ;  taking  a  small  portion  at 
a  lesson,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  can 
learn  the  whole  piece.  This  piece  is  com- 
mitted and  performed, — another  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  first  is  given  him,  and  so  on 
until  he  can  perform  with  facility  the  most 
intricate  pieces  of  music. 

The  raised  letters  are  used  in  teaching 
them  to  read  and  write  in  all  their  studies. 

One  of  the  girls  was  asked  what  was  the 
interest  of  one  fourth  of  a  cent  for  so  many 
years.  She  answered  from  memory  and 
brought  out  the  result  with  as  much  prompt- 
ness and  accuracy  as  any  person  in  the  state 
could  have  done.  A  beautiful  little  blonde 
.girl,  about  8  years  old,  read  very  accurately  ; 
a  boy  translated  French  into  English,  and  a 
female,  perhaps  14  years  of  age,  pointed  out 
on  the  map  every  town  and  city  in  the  Union, 
which  was  asked  of  her. 

This  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  was  established  by  successive  acts  of 
the  Virginia  legislature,  and  commenced  its 


operations  January  1,  1840,  with  only  two 
scholars  in  each  department:  now  there  are 
68  deaf  mutes  and  33  blind  pupils — 6  or 
7  paying  pupils ;  the  rest  are  supported  by 
the  State  at  an  annual  expense  of  $150 
each ;  five  hours  are  spent  in  school  every 
day  except  Sunday ; — their  studies,  are  Ge- 
ography, History,  Arithmetic,  the  general 
principles  of  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and 
Chemistry  illustrated  by  suitable  philosophi- 
cal instruments— a  condensed  account  from 
the  newspapers  of  the  passing  events  of  the 
world — morning  and  evening  devotion — ex- 
planations of  portions  of  Scripture — lectures 
on  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  atonement. 
The  boys  are  also  taught  shoe  making,  cabi- 
net making,  book  binding  and  printing — the 
girls  knitting,  sewing  and  several  ornamental 
branches.  The  full  course  of  instruction 
comprehends  7  years.  The  boys  become 
good  mechanics,  compositors  and  copying 
clerks  before  their  course  ends,  and  a  few 
are  sometimes  retained  as  teachers— the  fe- 
males live  by  their  needle.  The  most  tal- 
ented of  the  blind  become  good  teachers, 
and  some  of  the  former  pupils  are  now  en- 
gaged in  that  vocation  in  private  families: 
others  follow  the  trade  of  mattrass  or  brush 
making,  fine  specimens  of  which  we  saw. 
Nearly  all  the  books  used  by  the  blind,  were 
printed  here  by  the  mutes.  Each  of  the 
blind  girls  when  they  retire  from  the  insti- 
tute, is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  a  common 
fund  created  by  the  sale  of  worsted  collars, 
purses,  and  bread  baskets,  which  have  been 
made  by  them.  The  blind,  in  addition  to 
the  studies  of  the  deaf  and  mute,  are  taught 
algebra,  geometry  and  music.  In  this  last 
science  they  are  great  proficients,  and  by  its 
aid  fill  up  hours  which  otherwise  might  be 
tedious. 

The  gross  amount  of  public  money  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  ground  and  in 
the  erection  of  these  buildings  is  $50,000, 
and  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
$20,000  more  were  added  for  the  erection 
of  a  chapel  and  the  introduction  of  steam 
and  gas  light,  and  they  increased  the  annu- 
ity $5,000. 

We  bade  an  affectionate  adieu  to  the  po- 
lite and  amiable  Mr.  Covel,  and  returned  to 
our  hotel  much  edified  and  delighted. 
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A  bright  sun  and  balmy  air,  prepared  us 
on  the  next  morning  for  our  visit  to  the 
Bridge  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  best 
drivers  in  the  country.  He  was  all  we  could 
desire,  only  that  he  swore  one  oath  during 
the  trip.  I  rebuked  him  mildly  and  hope 
he  will  abandon  the  sinful  practice  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.   # 

We  reached  Lexington  in  the  afternoon 
and  drove  out  to  the  Military  Institute.  It 
is  t  large  and  magnificent  structure,  situated 
near  Washington  College  and  the  houses 
built  for  the  professors.  As  far  as  vision 
extended,  we  saw  the  lofty  and  extensive 
mountains,  which  enclose  the  valley,  in  all 
their  grandeur.  But  I  looked  in  vain  for 
the  enchanting  scenery  of  West  Point,  the 
models  of  this  establishment. 

This  institute  is  destined  I  think  to  become 
the  successful  rival  of  West  Point,  and  in 
some  respects  its  superior:  because  the 
Latin  language  is  sot  taught  at  the  last  named 
Academy,  and  because  there  are  no  paying 
Cadets,  who  are  bound  after  graduation  to 
teach  two  years  somewhere  in  the  country  as 
the  Cadets  are  in  Virginia,  and  are  thus  made 
the  instruments  of  diffusing  learning  and 
virtue  through  the  land. 

A  young  and  polite  Cadet,  who  was  officer 
of  the  day,  conducted  us  through  various 
apartments  of  the  building.  From  one  of 
the  western  windows  we  saw  upwards  of 
one  hundred  handsome  youth  in  full  dress 
at  evening  parade.  As  they  performed  their 
various  military  evolutions  with  the  most  per- 
fect precision,  they  seemed  conscious  of  their 
lofty  character.  The  thought  was  a  proud 
one,  that  after  their  course  was'  finished, 
they  might  in  the  event  of  war,  imitate  the 
chivalrous  examples  of  those  cadets  from 
West  Point,  who,  in  the  late  invasion  of 
Mexico,  either  laid  down  their  lives  on  the 
plains  of  Buena  Vista,  or  bore  our  triumphant 
standard  to  the  halls  of  Montezema — that 
on  their  return  home  they  might  discipline 
the  militia  of  their  respective  counties — that 
some  of  them  might  become  soldiers  of  the 
Cross  and  admiring  crowds  receive  from 
their  eloquent  lips  the  words  of  eternal 
troth ;  or  might  occupy  the  seats  of  Clay 
and  Webster  in  the  Senate  of  our  country — 
or  perforate  our  western  forests  and  strength- 
en our  Union  by  laying  out  roads  through 
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'our  wide  domain — or  in  the  cool,  seques- 
I  tered  walks  of  private  life  train  the  rising 
I  generation  in  the  paths  of  learning  and 
I  virtue. 

[  We  regretted  that  we  did  not  see  Col. 
Smith,  the  Superintendent,  whom  we  had 
known  by  reputation  as  a  gentleman,  com* 
bining  the  principles  of  human  excellence 
with  polished  manners  and  winning  de- 
meanor ;  firm  and  brave,  yet  mild  and  ami- 
able. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Sylvanui 
Thayer,  a  man  of  great  talent  in  his  profes- 
sion, whom  every  Cadet  at  West  Point  was 
bound  to  admire  ;  and  whose  mantle  seems 
to  have  descended  on  his  friend  and  protege*. 

Jn  passing  through  one  of  the  halls  we 
saw  Col.  Smith's  full  length  portrait.  If 
this  be  a  correct  likeness  of  the  original, 
Virginia  could  not  have  made  abetter  selec- 
tion in  the  United  States  for  the  truly  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  office  which  he  fills.  A 
lofty,  intellectual  forehead,  penetrating  eye, 
calm  and  thoughtful  features  denoting  clear 
and  deep  reflection ;  and  a  shade  of  benev- 
olence spread  over  the  whole  countenance, 
shew  that  he  possesses  the  genius  to  under- 
stand and  the  energy  to  discharge  his  duty, 
in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  His  va- 
rious reports  of  the  finances  and  their  dis- 
bursement ;  and  the  general  government  of 
the  Academy  demonstrate  his  practicability 
and  love  of  detail ;  while  his  brief  but  touch- 
ing notice  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Braxton 
evinces  the  tenderness  of  his  heart.  In  my 
view,  however,  the  most  estimable  trial  of 
his  character  is  his  open  profession  and  con- 
scientious practice  in  the  face  of  the  world 
of  our  most  holy  religion.  On  the  morning 
of  each  Sabbath,  accompanied  by  the  officers 
and  Cadets,  he  is  seen  wending  his  way  to 
the  house  of  God  in  Lexington;  and  the 
afternoon  he  occupies  in  explaining  the  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
youth  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  in  leading 
them  to  "  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters 
of  salvation." 

This  institution  originated  from  an  appa- 
rently trivial  circumstance.  In  December, 
1834,  a  debating  club  in  Lexington  discussed 
the  question,  whether  it  was  practicable  to 
organise  the  arsenal  near  that  place,  so  as 
to  preserve  its  military  character  and  at  the 
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same  time  be  a  literary  institution  for  the 
education  of  youth.  First  they  unanimously 
decided  in  the  negative  and  then  in  the  affir- 
mative. The  arsenal  had  been  at  an  annual 
expense  to  the  State  of  $0000.,  which  sum 
was  expended  on  a  corps  of  soldiers,  called 
"  the  Old  Guard/'  whose  business  it  was 
simply  to  take  care  of  the  public  arms.  It 
was  not  until  November  11,  1839,  that  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  went  into  opera- 
tion, by  virtue  of  various  legislative  acts — 
the  hired  soldiers  were  discharged,  and 
thirty -two  young  men,  natives  of  the  State, 
stood  in  their  place.  From  time  to  time, 
various  sums  of  money  were  appropriated 
for  the  erection  of  buildings,  pay  of  officers, 
and  the  expenses  of  pay  cadets  ;  and  in  sub- 
sequent years,  it  has  received  the  constant 
and  liberal  patronage  of  our  legislature.  So, 
the  debating  club  of  Lexington  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  this  growing  and  flourishing  seat 
•f  learning. 

The  organization,  government,  and  policy 
of  this  Institute  are  confided  to  the  superin- 
tendent, aided  by  the  professors.  A  Cadet 
tan  contract  no  debt  unless  by  his  written 
order ;  all  their  funds  are  in  his  hands — their 
accounts  of  expenditure  are  kept  by  him, 
at  all  times,  however,  open  to  inspection. 
Thus  are  the  Cadets  preserved  from  those 
temptations  to  which  college  students  are 
exposed  ;  from  the  fact,  that  theycannot  use 
their  money  at  pleasure. 

There  are  four  cardinal,  paramount  prin- 
ciples which  this  Institute  seeks  to  establish. 

1.  The  health  of  the  Cadets.  This  might 
be  anticipated  from  the  regular  military 
drills  and  parades.  These  do  not  infringe 
upon  the  course  of  study. 

2.  Their  morals.  The  law  is  very  vigi- 
lant in  this  particular,  appealing  to  the  honor 
and  virtue  of  the  Cadet — extreme  punish- 
ment is  never  inflicted,  until  moral  influen- 
ces prove  unavailing. 

3.  A  practical  education.  The  course  is 
Mathematics,. Natural  Science,  English,  Lat- 
in, and  French  Languages  ;  weekly  exer- 
cises in  composition  and  declamation :  and 
lectures  by  a  professor — military  and  infan- 
try tactics — civil  and  military  engineering 
and  drawing — daily  exercises  (Sabbath  ex- 
cepted) in  the  practice  of  the  duties  of  a 
soldier. 


4.  Habits  of  economy,  method  and  res" 
pect  for  lawful  authority. 

The  Cadets  have  formed  a  Bible  Society 
auxiliary  to  the  Virginia  Bible  Society,  and 
promote  this  cause  by  annual  subscriptions. 

An  annual  examination  of  the  Cadets  takes 
place  on  the  4th  of  July  of  each  year  in  the 
presence  of  the  Boa/d  of  Visitors,  when  all 
acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Institute  for 
twelve  months  are  investigated,  and  a  report 
thereof  made  to  the  Governor— by  him  sent 
to  the  legislature,  by  whose  order  it  is  print- 
ed, and  the  people  are  thus  informed  of  the 
whole  subject.  The  expenses  of  a  State 
Cadet  for  3  years  are  $250,  of  a  pay  Cadet 
for  one  year  $270,  and  this  is  a  liberal  esti- 
mate. We  saw  the  corps  at  supper  in  their 
mess  room,  and  were  invited  to  participate, 
but  declined.  I  never  saw  a  Cadet  a1  West 
Point,  in  private  circles,  whom  I  did  not 
believe  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  from  the 
slight  opportunity  affored  us,  it  was  very  ap- 
parent that  the  Cadets  of  this  institute  were 
imitating  the  example  of  the  West  Pointers 
in  their  noble,  dignified  bearing,  and  their 
attention  to  strangers.  As  we  drove  by 
Washington  College,  the  students  were  en- 
gaged in  swinging ;  a  much  less  manly  and 
appropriate  exercise  than  the  evening  par- 
ade we  had  just  witnessed.  I  regretted  to 
learn  that  there  were  but  sixty  students  in 
a  college  bearing  the  name  of  the  father  of 
our  country,  and  which  in  his  last  will  and 
testament  he  had  recommended  to  the  care 
and  favor  of  the  legislature. 

It  was  originally  called  Liberty  Hall,  and 
was  founded  in  1776.  The  Rev.  William 
Graham,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  was  its 
first  rector.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
learning  and  eloquence,  and  possessed  both 
physical  and  moral  courage  of  the  highest 
order.  He  was  descended  from  that  noble 
band  of  Puritans,  of  whom  "  the  world  was 
not  worthy" — who  imbibed  an  holy  and  un- 
dying haired  of  tyranny  in  their  native  land ; 
crossed  the  salt  sea  in  pursuit  of  liberty,  and 
the  privilege  of  unfettered  worship  of  God ; 
and  in  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness  erected 
their  simple  and  unadorned  churches,  where 
they  held  communion  with  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
And  when  the  Revolution  began  they  were 
nearly  all  whigs.  They  were  the  first  to  de- 
clare before  high  Heaven  at  Charlotte,  Meek-  j 
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Ipoburg  county,  North  Carolina,  at  early  as 
May,  75,  that  they  were  and  would  be  free 
and  independent.  It  was  neither  at  Lexing- 
ton, Dor  Concord,  that  the  first  blood  was 
spilled,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Allemance 
the  enemy  first  felt  "  the  might  that  slum- 
ben  in  a  freeman's  arm."  The  Presbyte- 
rians believed  that  the  independence  of 
America  was  decreed  by  divine  Providence ; 
but  that  all  the  means  for  accomplishing  that 
eod  were  to  be  raised  by  themselves — that 
Washington  alone  was  reared  to  be  their  chief 
and  to  conduct  the  war— that  every  battle  j 
fought  during  the  struggle  was  necessary,  I 
and  all  the  stirring  events  of  seven  long 
jean  were  coupled  with  the  purpose  of 
hearen;  and  that  the  treason  of  Arnold,  as 
a  link  in  the  chain,  was  just  as  essential  as 
tbe  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  when  our  flag 
floated  aloft  "  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave."  They  thought  with 
Patrick  Henry  when  he  thundered  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  "  We  must  fight— I  re- 
peat it,  we  must  fight."  They  believed  that 
holy  writ  no  where  forbids  offensive  or  de- 
fensive war,  waged  in  behalf  of  our  wives 
and  children,  our  firesides  and  property — our 
lives  and  liberties,  and  that  the  law  of  our 
Saviour  as  to  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  and 
no  resistance  of  evil,  applied  to  individuals 
only,  and  not  to  nations.  They  inferred  also 
by  tbe  strongest  implication,  the  lawfulness 
of  public  war  from  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
if  one  of  the  enemy  is  singled  out  and  killed 
on  the  battle  field  by  a  rifle  ball,  the  survivor 
feels  no  compunctions  whatever;  but  if  the 
tame  person  had  been  slain  by  him  in  a  duel 
on  that  very  day,  he  would  have  felt  for  the 
residue  of  his  days  the  torments  "  of  the 
worm  that  never  dies,"  and  his  sleep  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  dread  sentence  of  the  first 
murderer,  "  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood 
cries  to  me  from  the  ground."  A  practical 
illustration  of  their  principles  occurred  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Graham  in  June,  1781.  Col. 
Tarleton  at  the  head  of  his  legion  had,  (but 
for  the  interposition  of  Providence,)  captured 
the  whole  Virginia  Legislature,  then  setting 
at  Charlottesville,  and  along  with  them  Gov- 
ernor Jefferson  at  Monticello.  They  hardly 
had  time  to  adjourn  to  Staunton ;  all  was 
confusion,  terror  and  dismay.  Not  so  with 
Mr.  Graham*    He  was  travelling  to  Augusta 


county  to  attend  a  Presbytery,  when  the  dis- 
astrous tidings  arrived  that  the  British  Colo- 
nel and  his  troops  were  about  to  follow  the 
Legislature  to  their  place  of  retreat.  The 
cool  courage  and  indomitable  zeal  of  the 
preacher  aroused  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
duty :  he  volunteered  to  lead  them  into  ac- 
tion ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  and  his  brave 
followers,  posted  at  the  Rock  Fish  Gap, 
where  Tarleton  roust  have  crossed  the  Blue 
Ridge,  resolved  to  repel  the  foe  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  The  enemy,  however,  retreated  to 
their  camp,  or  they  would  probably  have 
shared  the  fate  they  met  at  the  Cowpens  in 
the  preceding  January. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  this  venera* 
ble  man  had  been  the  President  of  Washing- 
ton College  in  1836,  he  would  have  perhaps 
prevailed  on  the  trustees  to  acquiesce  in  the 
terms  of  March  22  of  that  year,  whereby 
the  College  and  the  Institute  were  to  be  uni- 
ted together  as  one.  The  Cadets  would  have 
then  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  more  com- 
plete classical  education,  and  the  Institute 
would  have  rivalled  any  College  or  Univer- 
sity in  this  country.  I  hope  that  this  union 
will  yet  take  place.  The  lofty  oak  spreads 
its  branches,  and  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun 
cannot  nourish  the  vegetation  below,— it 
droops  and  languishes. 

We  passed  the  night  at  Lexington  and  next 
morning  started  for  the  Bridge,  where  we 
arrived  at  11  o'clock.  The  country  is  hilly  ; 
lofty  blue  mountains,  whose  heads  are  lost  in 
the  distance ;  no  well  improved  farms  in  the 
vicinity ;  houses  far  apart ;  no  churches  that 
could  be  seen  : — a  residence  here  was  not  to 
be  coveted.  Already  2,000  visiters  had  pre- 
ceded us  during  the  season,  and  if  some  of 
the  capitalists  of  the  north  would  erect  a 
magnificent  hotel  the  investment  would  be  a 
profitable  one.  The  landlord  led  us  through 
a  small  gate;  the  narrow  pathway  to  the 
Bridge  winding  around  a  mountain  of  lime- 
stone rock,  of  which  the  Bridge  is  entirely 
composed.  As  we  descended  this  rugged 
path,  I  felt,  before  we  saw  the  Bridge,  a  pe- 
culiar and  almost  indescribable  sensation.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  approaching  "  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  In  a 
few  moments  the  Bridge  in  all  its  awful  gran- 
deur and  terrific  majesty  burst  ou  my  aston- 
ished view* 
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The  first  exclamation  of  a  Christian  would 
be  "Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works 
Lord  God  Almighty,  heaven  and  earth  are 
full  of  thy  glory."     And  if  there  be  on  this 
world  so  forlorn  and  wretched  a  creature  as 
an  atheist,  he  should  visit  this  "awful  place11 
in  order  to  be  cured  of  his  delusion.     The 
height  of  the  bridge  is  215  feet  6 inches;  its 
thickness  55  feet ;  55  feet  higher  than  the 
falls  of  Niagara  :  the  stupendous  arch  form- 
ing the  bridge  is  of  solid  limestone  rock,  and 
covered  to  the  depth  of  from  4  to  6  feet  with 
alluvial  and  clayey  earth,  and  based  on  huge 
rocks  of  the  same  geological  character,  the 
summits  of  which  are  90  feet,   and   their 
bases  50  feet  asunder,  whose  rugged  sides 
form  the  awful  chasm  spanned  by  the  Bridge. 
The  Bridge  is  guarded  by  a  parapet  of  rocks 
and  by  trees  and  shrubs  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  soil,  so  that  a  person  travelling  over  it, 
if  not  apprized  of  the  curiosity,  would  pass 
it  unnoticed.     My  mind  was  for  a  time  over- 
whelmed in  contemplating  this  amazing  and 
wonderful  work.    At  length  I  asked  myself 
who  made  it  ?    The  answer  was  none  but 
the  great  I  AM.     Man  had  no  more  to  do 
with  its  formation  than  he  had  in  creating 
the  mountains  and  seas  and  rivers.     When 
was  it  created  ?     Six  thousand  years  since, 
"  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together  for 
joy/1     Has  it  undergone  any  material  change 
•ince  its  formation  ?    None  that  I  could  dis- 
cover from  inspection,  for  there  were   no 
signs  of  natural  "  wear  and  tear."     Nations, 
kingdoms,  empires,  and  republics,  have  gone 
to  the  dust  since  it  was  first  spoken  into  ex- 
istence, and  here  it  still  stands  in  primceval 
grandeur  and  solidity.     The  mighty  deluge 
itself  did  not  shake  its  foundation  and  left 
its  lofty  head  crowned  with  unsullied  ma- 
jesty.    How  long  will   it  endure,  judging 
from  its  present  appearance  ?     Until  the  an- 
gel of  the  apocalypse  "  shall  lift  his  right 
hand  and  swear  that  time  shall  be  no  longer." 
I  looked  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  arch  and 
saw  distinctly  the  representation  of  a  large 
eagle  of  solid  stone.     No  chisel,  or  ham- 
mer, or  any  other  instrument  could  have 
been  employed  in  its  formation.    As  all  ad- 
mit, on  bare  inspection,  that  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  were  erected  by  man,  so  it  is  equally 
clear  to  one  who  visits  this  Bridge,  that  all 
the  united  and  concentrated  power  of  every 


nation  on  earth,  with  all  the  mechanical  force 
which  might  be  brought  to  their  aid,  could 
never  have  formed  and  put  up  this  tremen- 
dous structure. 

Jn  an  article  of  considerable  ability  pub- 
lished in  Europe  many  years  since  by  a  trav- 
eller who  visited  the  spot,  it  is  said,  "  This 
famous  bridge  is  on  the  head  of  a  lime- 
stone hill,  which  has  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  rent  asunder  by  some  terrible  con- 
vulsion of  nature  and  that  a  fissure  was  thus 
made."  I  differ  from  him  entirely.  The 
chasm  between  the  two  sides  extends  from 
the  bottom  up  to  the  arch  which  forms  the 
bridge,  over  which  the  road  runs  on  the  sur- 
face above.  The  length  and  breadth  of  this 
chasm  I  have  already  stated.  It  must  have 
been  filled  with  an  almost  inconceivable 
amount  of  rock.  Where  is  that  rock  which 
came  out  of  this  chasm,  rent  asunder  as  he 
supposes  "  by  some  terrible  convulsion  of 
nature"  ?  It  is  no  where.  If  it  came  out 
in  one  entire  mass,  no  power  could  have  re- 
moved it :  if  in  fragments,  where  have  they 
gone  and  who  carried  them  off?  They  are 
not  found  either  at  the  Bridge  or  in  its  vi- 
cinity. The  aborigines  would  hardly  have 
engaged  in  so  useless  and  laborious  a  task. 
The  whites  could  have  have  had  no  agency 
in  the  removal  of  these  rocks,  or  tradition 
would  have  informed  us  who  those  people 
were  engaged  in  an  expedition,  which  the 
crazy  knight  of  La  Mancha  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  encountering  if  assisted  by  the 
whole  population  of  Spain.  I  saw  no  fissure 
made  by  some  convulsion,  but  was  perfectly 
certain  that  it  stands  now  as  when  first  crea- 
ted with  very  trifling  change. 

The  only  person  who  ever  ascended  the 
side  of  the  cavern  to  the  top  of  the  Bridge, 
was  a  Mr.  Piper,  of  Wythe  county,  when  a 
student  of  Washington  College;  a  graphic 
account  of  which  was  given  in  the  Knicker- 
bocke r  some  years  ago.  H is  track  was  pointed 
out  to  us,  and  it  really  appeared  to  my  eye 
that  no  wild  animal  of  the  forest  would  be  i 
daring  enough  to  attempt  it  I  was  told  by 
a  lady  who  knew  him  well,  that  he  always 
refused  to  talk  of  this  adventure.  No  doubt 
it  brings  to  mind  painful  recollections.  He 
gained  no  laurels  by  his  rashness,  and  had 
he  been  dashed  to  atoms,  the  world  would 
scarcely  have  lamented  his  fate. 
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We  saw  inscribed  on  the  sides  of  the  rocks 
the  Dames  of  many  visiters ;  among  them 
the  initials  of  Washington,  perhaps  30  feet 
from  the  ground.  So  very  steep  was  the 
rock  up  which  he  ascended,  that  he  must 
have  been  very  young  at  the  time  and  pos- 
sessing very  extraordinary  agility  to  remain 
there  long  enough  for  the  purpose.  He  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  climbed  to  that  posi- 
tion at  the  time  I  saw  him,  although  in  per- 
fect health.  It  was  a  raw  and  blustering 
day,  when  he  crossed  the  Potomac  in  a  barge, 
and  reviewed  the  militia  drawn  up  in  order 
to  receive  him,  on  the  causeway  in  George- 
town, D.  C.  Being  a  small  boy,  I  contrived 
to  walk  close  by  his  side,  and  at  this  moment 
his  majestic  and  ruddy  countenance,  his  gray 
hair  floating  on  his  shoulders,  his  gigantic 
and  erect  form,  his  martial  footstep,  his  pier- 
cing eye,  and  the  decision  of  character  im- 
pressed on  bis  noble  features,  are  all  before 
me.  At  another  time  1  saw  him  mounted  on 
his  milk-white  charger,  reminding  me  of  the 
war  horse  of  Job,  "  whose  neck  was  clothed 
with  thunder,"  and  there  he  sat  as  erect  and 
graceful,  as  if  about  to  lead  his  army  into 
battle ;  yet  at  either  period  age  mu&t  have 
rendered  him  incompetent  to  have  inscribed 
the  initials  of  his  name  when  we  saw  it. 

The  American  people  are  erecting  a  mon- 
ument to  his  memory  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  right.  But  these  two  letters 
of  his  name  will  endure  as  long  as  the  Bridge 
itself,  and  this  simple  inscription,  with  his 
own  hand,  surpasses  in  my  view  all  the  eu- 
logies that  can  be  written.  No  man  will 
ever  erase  them  :  he  would  obtain  an  infa- 
mous immortality  like  him  who  burnt  the 
temple  at  Ephesus. 

But  now  we  return  again  by  our  former 
path  to  the  top  of  the  Bridge.  In  vain  did 
I  several  times  attempt  to  look  down  the 
frightful  abyss.  The  blood  rushed  to  my 
brain  and  my  nerves  failed.  We  saw  the 
famous  cedar  stump  on  the  side  of  the  pre- 
cipice, on  which  only  one  human  being  ever 
stood  alone,  and,  strange  to  say,  she  was  a 
young  lady.  -  I  do  not  believe  that  "  the  iron 
duke"  himself  in  his  proudest  day  would 
have  stood  in  her  position. 

But  now  the  declining  sun  reminded  us 
that  it  was  time  for  us  to  depart  for  Lexing- 
ton, and  we  bade  adieu  to  the  greatest  work 


of  nature  my  eyes,  ever  beheld.  We  were 
anxious  to  have  visited  the  Peaks  of  Otter 
in  Bedford  county  and  Weyer's  Cave  in  Au- 
gusta, but  were  obliged  to  return  to  our  peace- 
ful home.  We  passed  down  the  Valley  by 
easy  stages,  and  when  we  saw  the  smoke  of 
our  own  chimney,  I  was  thankful  to  a  kind 
Providence  for  preserving  us  from  all  danger 
on  the  road. 


OCCIDENTAL  GHAZELS. 

*  Verknende  nicht  indess,  Gasele,  dem  Vaterland." 

PUU*. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  sun  that  it  letting  will  rise  again 
And  brighten  to* morrow  the  skies  again, 
The  heaven,  all  covered  with  darkness  thick, 
Will  open  its  manifold  eyes  again. 
The  song  of  the  Persian  may  perish  there, 
Here  let  it  awake  and  arise  again. 

i. 

Whs  (ever  fortune  gives  in  haste  collect. 
And  seize  the  moment  whilst  thou  mayst  collect, 
Misguided  pilgrims,  fainting  sore  for  food, 
A  meal  of  berries  from  the  waste  collect, 
Disporting  children  on  the  shore  wbate'er 
The  scornful  sea  hath  thither  chased  collect, 
Bold  divers  headlong  plunging  precious  pearls, 
Deep  in  the  ocean's  bosom  placed,  collect, 
Unwearied  scholars  search  their  volumes  well, 
And  word*,  that  Time  had  now  effaced,  collect ; 
So  too  dost  thou,  to  whom  my  songs  are  due. 
The  lines  my  feeble  hand  bath  traced  collect. 

II. 

The  prisoned  »piritAis*set.flree  at  last, 
The  seed  upspringeth  to  a  tree  at  last, 
The  truant  brooklet  wanders  through  the  mead, 
But  runs  to  meet  his  lord  the  sea  at  last. 
The  honey-bee  collects  all  day  bis  store, 
Yet  homeward  turns  the  weary  bee  at  last. 
The  cloud*  thst  hide  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
Stretch  out  their  misty  limbs  and  flee  at  last, 
The  stubborn  lock  defends  the  treasure-house. 
But  cunning  locksmiths  find  the  key  at  last. 
My  soul  hsth  sought  for  bli*s  in  every  clime 
And  finds  its  only  bibs  in  thee  at  last. 

in. 

The  nightingale  displays  her  craft  at  night, 
Soft  breezes  softer  perfumes  waft  at  night. 
The  simple  merchant  setteth  rail  by  day, 
The  wary  soldier  floats  his  raft  at  night, 
The  cbariot-eteering  sun  drives  up  the  mora, 
The  hunter's  moon  lets  fly  her  shaft  at  night. 
The  Persian  mixes  wine  with  morning  dew, 
The  Occidental  drinks  his  draught  at  night 
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11  Why  floes  a  Mill  run  better  by  Night  than 
by  Day  V1 

Mr.  Editor, — The  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  Messenger  under  the 
above  title  has,  I  see,  brought  forth  two  re- 
plies from  different  sources.  Although  the 
chief  effort  of  your  correspondent  from 
Washington  College,  is  employed  in  correct- 
ing the  blunder  of  your  other  correspon- 
dent "  R.  D.  W,"  from  Alabama,  so  that  an 
answer  on  my  part  would  scarcely  be  ne- 
cessary; yet  I  will  take  them  each  in  turn, 
and  in  replying  to  their  objections  will  en- 
deavor to  maintain  my  own  position. 

In  the  January  Messenger  "  R.  D.  W." 
makes  himself  very  merry  with  my  article. 
Allow  me  to  correct  a  misapprehension.  My 
speculation  was  offered  as  a  nut  for  philoso- 
phers to  crack.  He  has,  therefore,  answered 
without  having  been  called.  For  if  he  has 
placed  himself  in  the  catalogue  of  men 
bearing  this  title,  then  do  I  appeal  to  the 
communication  in  the  January  number  as 
proof  positive  that  he  has  mistaken  his  vo- 
cation. It  is  always  necessary  for  the  pro- 
per understanding  of  any  subject,  first,  that 
it  should  be  carefully  studied  as  presented  ; 
second,  that  one  should  read  about  it  in  other 
authors ;  then  let  him  think  closely  upon  it, 
and  lastly,  write.  "  R.  D.  YYY'  has  reversed 
this  method ;  he  has  begun  at  the  wrong  end, 
having  apparently  written  without  think- 
ing, and  certainly  without  comprehending. 
His  article  may  be  defined  as  an  attempt  at 
wit,  and  an  effort  at  argument ;  he  stands 
somewhere  between  the  two  without  pos- 
sessing either.  Let  us  see  how  he  will  bear 
the  burden  of  criticism.  He  makes  two 
points — two  grains  of  imperfect  wheat  in  the 
Gratiano  bushel  of  chaff— and  the  first  is, 
that  atmospheric  pressure  aids  the  fall  of 
water,  (or  I  suppose  of  any  thing  else,)  and 
that,  consequently,  a  rarified  atmosphere,  by 
making  less  pressure  upon,  will  diminish  the 
rapidity  and  power  with  which  any  thing 
falls.     I  quote  his  own  words : 

"Thus  we  find  that  the  downward  pressure 
of  a  column  of  any  fluid  and  the  earth,  de- 
pends upon  the  atmospheric  pressure  as  well 
as  upon  the  height  of  the  column.  Thus  it 
is  that  a  column  of  water  ten  feet  high  under 


ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  will  give  you 
seventy  revolutions  of  a  mill-stone  in  a  min- 
ute, while  a  column  of  eleven  feet,  with  a 
a  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  to  which 
this  rise  is  due,  will  only  give  you  the  same 
number. 

This  fact  has  been  overlooked  by  "  L,M 
and  while  he  attributes  the  rise  in  water  at 
night  to  a  rarefied  air,  he  neglects  to  see 
that   this   will   counterbalance   the    rise  of 
water  and  hence  the  motive  power  remains 
the  same."     In  answer  I  refer  to  any  school- 
boy, who  has  read  the  first  book  in  Natural 
Philosophy ;  and  he  will  say,  that  in  a  vacu- 
um so  heavy  a  thing  as  a  guinea  and  so  light 
a  thing  as  a  feather,  fall  directly  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  in  the  same  time  and  with 
the  same  rapidity.     Your  correspondent  has 
|  discovered  an  entirely  new  law  in  Natural 
Science,  when  he  thus  asserts  that  the  pres- 
sure of  a  rarefied  atmosphere  upon  a  body 
or  a  column  of  water  retards  its  fall.     Does 
!  he  not  know  that  the  air  presses  upwards 
just  as  powerfully  as  it  does  downwards,  and 
:  that  rarifying  the  atmosphere  both  above  and 
:  below  an  object  does  not  alter  its  relative 
'  position  r  Such  a  discovery  as  his  will  be 
'remembered  when   those   of  Newton   and 
j  Leibnitz  are  forgotten — but  not  until  then. 
j  I  overlooked  no  fact,  although  I  did  not  men- 
]  tion,  that,  if  the  air  is  rare  by  night,  it  would 
be  easier  to  move  the  machinery  of  a  mill. 
Just  as  a  bell  in  a  vacuum  will  move  a  lon- 
ger time,  by  the   application  of  the   same 
amount  of  power,  than  it  does  in  a  dense 
atmosphere.     Nor  have  I  any  where  assert- 
ed, as  he  seems  to  think,  that  sound  is  not 
better  conveyed  through  a  dense  medium; 
although  I  must  confess,  after  reading  his 
article,  that  the  same  law  does  not  apply  to 
intellects.     I  am  fully  convinced  that  ideas 
are  not  clearly  transmitted  through  dense 
brains. 

He  ridicules  the  inference  drawn  from  the 
fact  observed,  that  there  is  in  the  summer 
morning  a  wet  circle  around  ponds  of  water, 
which  stand  at  the  same  level  from  day  to 
day.  He  attributes  this  to  capillary  attrac- 
tion alone.  Had  he  quoted  me  correctly  he 
would  have  seen  that  this  explanation  will 
not  account  for  the  fact.  "This  (that  i«, 
I  the  wet  circle)  is  better  seen  on  the  surface 
of  the  rocks  that  may  happen  to  stand  up- 
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rirht  on  the  margin  of  such  a  pond,  than  on  of  being  read.  As  I  have  stated  before,  the 
the  sloping  banks  of  earth.  Just  as  if  this !  chief  part  of  it  is  a  reply  to  R.  D.  W.  The 
level  had  been  higher  during  the  night  than  ]  part  that  pertains  to  myself  is  brief,  and  this 
during  the  day."  Now,  capillary  attraction .  is  the  sum  of  it.  That  the  opinion  I  ad- 
will  not  satisfactorily  explain  the  water  mark  |  vanced  of  the  supposed  rarety  of  the  atmos- 
upon  the  rock,  however  much  it  may  that  •  phere  at  night  is  erroneous  ;  that  if  any  dif- 
upon  the  muddy  shore.  And  the  inference  ference  exist  in  the  running  of  a  mill,  by 
that  I  drew  from  the  fact  may  be  correct  |  day  or  by  night,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 


in  spite  of  his  criticism,  that  the  level  of  the 
water  had  risen,  because  of  the  diminished 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  by  night. 

His  second  point  is  this.  I  quote  his  words. 
"During  the  night  the  air  becoming  cooler, 
and  according  to  all  physical  laws  of  which  I 
hate  any  knowledge  more  dense,  possesses 
greater  relative  specific  gravity,  and  hence 
greater  downward  pressure.  The  solution 
tben  which  I  offer  is  this — the  water  reraain- 
ingr  at  the  same  level  is  pressed  upon  by  a 


evaporation  goes  on  rapidly  by  day,  and  ii 
checked  at  night.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he 
has  taken  up  the  matter  in  to  philosophical 
a  spirit. 

It  was  put  forth  in  all  sincerity  and  from  a 
real  desire  to  understand  a  difficult  question. 

As  he  seems  to  be  familiar  with  such  stu- 
dies, I  will  address  myself  to.  him  and  pro- 
pound the  difficulties  that  exist,  and  ask  bis 
explanation  of  them.     I  stated  a  fact  well 


known  to  millers,  that  a  water  mill  would 
column  of  more  dense  atmosphere  during) run  better  during  the  night  than  it  would  du- 
the  night,  and  hence  a  greater  power  is !  ring  the  day.  I  endeavored  to  explain  this 
given  to  it,  and  hence  also  a  mill  will  grind  by  proving  that  the  atmosphere  was  more 


more  corn,  during  the  same  number  of  hours 
at  night  than  by  day."  I  would  ask  if  "  R. 
D.  W."  has  ever  seen  water  freeze  and  ice 
formed?  That  is  a  physical  fact  with  the 
governing  law  of  which  I  suppose  he  is  ac- 
quainted. Does  he  not  know  that  the  sur- 
face water,  which  alone  freezes,  is  lighter 
than  that  below  it ;  else  it  would  not  be  on 
the  surface.  Or  if  he  cannot  comprehend 
this,  let  him  take  a  vial,  fill  it  with  water 
and  subject  it  to  cold.  The  water  becoming 
colder  will  expand,  and  in  freezing  burst  the 
vial  or  overflow  it.  Now  when  a  thing  ex- 
pands it  cannot  be  said  to  become  more 
dense ;  at  least  not  by  any  philosophical  law 
with  which  1  am  acquainted.  Your  corres- 
pondent is  perhaps  better  informed.  He 
asserts  that,  "A  greater  power  is  given  to  the 
water  because  it  is  pressed  upon  by  a  more 
dense  atmosphere  ;"  this  pressure  of  course 
is  uniform;  and  hence,  we  may  draw  the 
inference  that  the  more  weight  you  put  upon 
a  man,  the  more  power  he  has,  and  the  more 
MMly  he  can  rise  and  move  !  I  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  the  initials  at  the  close 
of  the  article  are  wrongly  written  ;  they 
should  have  been  R.  A.  A;,  whidh  would 
properly  stand  for  Reductio  Ad.  Absurdum. 
Your  other  correspondent  •■  J.  L.  C."  of 
the  Messenger  for  February,  is  made  of  dif- 
ferent material,  and  his  article  is  well  worthy 


rare  by  night,  (just  as  it  is  before  and  during 
rain)  and  that  water  rose  higher  and  flowed 
more  readily  under  the  diminished  pressure 
In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  denied  that 
the  barometer  measured  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  at  all,  or  that  any  such  measure- 
ment could  be  made.     This  is  the  key  of  the 
whole  matter.     Is  it  true  that  the  column  of 
air  presses  with  a  weight  of  15   pounds  to 
the  square  inch  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and 
consequently  upon  the  mercury  bath  of  a 
barometer ;  causing  the  fluid  to  rise  in  the 
tube  to  the  height  of  some  32  inches  ?  Now 
if  the  weight  of  the  air  produces  this  effect, 
that  weight  must  be  increased,  and  a  corres- 
ponding increase  of  effect  observed,  by  any 
thing  floating  in  the  atmosphere.    To  explain 
my  meaning,  let  the  mercury  bath  in  which 
the  barometer  tube  stands  be  six  feet  square 
instead  of  two  inches ;  the   column  in  the 
tube  will   rise  to  the  same  height.     Now 
there  may  pass  over  this  barometer  a  flight 
of  birds  as  densely  packed  as  one  can  ima- 
gine, and  no  effect  will  be  produced  upon 
the  mercury   column.     Even  one   of  those 
immense  flights  of  wild  pigeons,  that  darken 
the  sun  by  filling  the  air,  of  which  the  natu- 
ralist Audubon  has  so  graphically  spoken, 
will  have  no  effect  in  increasing  this  pres- 
sure of  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch.    Each 
bird  adds  to  the  weight  of  the  air  column, 
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the  difference  between  its  own  weight  and 
the  weight  of  the  bulk  of  air,  equal  to  itself 
which  it  displaces  ;  yet  the  column  of  mer- 
cury does  not  indicate  that  addition.  If  it 
does  not  show  the  increased  weight  of  the 
air  pressing  upon  the  mercury,  how  can  it 
show  the  original  weight  ?  Here  is  a  singular 
scale  with  which  to  measure  weight ;  it  will 
exhibit  a  pressure  of  15  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  and  show  all  the  variations  under  that 
amount];  yet  add  500  pounds,  and  this  delicate 
test  gives  no  sign  of  increase !  Is  not  the 
inference  a  correct  one  that  it  does  not  show 
the  weight  at  all. 

Again.  A  cubic  foot  of  air  weighs  31 
grains.  Place  it  in  a  strong  vessel,  fit  in  an 
air  tight  piston,  and  add  weight  enough  to 
compress  that  cubic  foot  of  air  into  a  space 
at  the  bottom  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
height,  it  will  require  1,500  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  or  216,000  to  the  square  foot  to 
do  this.  This  216,000  pounds  of  power  is 
equivalent,  not  to  the  weight  of  the  air,  but 
to  its  elasticity. 

Again.  Take  a  double  receiver,  like  this, 
A  and  B ;  place  a  barometer  in  B ;  If  _  ' '"! 
the  mercury  will  stand  at  its  usu- 
al height.  Exhaust  the  atmos- 
phere from  A,  and  suppose  B  to  j  3 
contain  three  cubic  feet  of  air,  does 
it  affect  the  column  of  mercury  [_ 
in  B  ?  Not  at  all ;  it  remains  at  its  usual 
height.  Now  the  air  in  B  weighs  exactly 
93  grains ;  and  yet  it  presses  with  a  force 
of  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch  on  the  mer- 
cury of  the  barometer. 

By  no  logic  can  93  grains  be  made  equal  to 
15  pounds ;  and  consequently  we  must  look 
for  another  cause  in  explanation  of  the  pres- 
sure thus  exerted.  I  find  a  sufficient  solu- 
tion for  the  whole  matter  in  the  elasticity  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
15  pound  pressure;  and  by  this  theory  I 
can  explain  all  the  phenomena  as  satisfac- 
torily, and  more  scientifically,  than  by  the 
other. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  the  elasticity  of  the 
lower  layer  of  air  causes  this  pressure,  that 
this  very  elasticity  is  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  all  the  upper  layers,  and  that  therefore 
the  elasticity  is  truly  only  a  measurer,  as  it 
is  also  a  result  of  the  superincumbent  weight. 


To  this  v*ry  plausible  objection  I  answer, 
that  if  the  weight  of  the  upper  layers  causes 
the  elasticity  of  the  lower,  that  this  elasti- 
city ought  to  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  birds,  &c,  added  to  those 
upper  layers  ;  and,  that  as  the  elasticity  does 
not  increase  in  proportion,  it  cannot  be  pro- 
duced alone  by  the  weight  of  the  upper  at- 
mosphere. It  is  true  that  if  you  represent 
the  atmosphere  by  a  pile  of  fleeces,  of  which 
each  separate  fleece  may  represent  one  stra- 
tum of  of  air,  you  would  see  very  well  that 
the  lowest  one  would  be  compressed  and 
made  more  dense  by  the  weight  of  those 
above  it.  If,  however,  you  place  any  additional 
weight  upon  any  one  fleece,  that  weight  will 
be  perceived  by  the  increased  pressure  upon 
all  the  lower  ones.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  strata  of  air ;  for  they  do  not  show  the 
effect  of  an  added  weight.  Still,  the  weight 
of  the  air  must  have  some  effect  in  causing 
this  elasticity,  which  is  equal  to  a  pressure 
of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch  at  the 
earth's  surface.  And  although  no  addition 
to  the  atmosphere,  as  birds,  &c.,  will  increase 
this  amount  of  elastic  pressure,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  a  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  air  will  diminish  this  elastic  force.  If 
you  could  remove  the  upper  strata,  not  their 
weight  only.,  but  the  downward  pressure  of 
their  elasticity  would  be  removed,  and  a  cor- 
responding diminution  in  the  elastic  force  of 
the  lower  strata  would  take  place. 

In  the  experiment  referred  to  of  compres- 
sing a  cubic  foot  of  air  by  means  of  a  piston, 
as  much  pressure  was  made  by  the  air  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  was  made  upon 
it  by  the  piston  ;  and,  as  with  the  increased 
pressure  there  was  a  corresponding  increase 
of  elastic  force,  so  if  the  piston  was  raised, 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  would  be  diminished 
and  the  pressure  upon  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel be  lessened. 

The  same  effect  would  follow  if  a  portion 
of  the  air  was  suddenly  taken  away.  In  my 
previous  article  I  assumed  the  proposition,  as 
a  probable  one,  that  an  air-wave  similar  to 
that  of  the  tidal  wave,  followed  the  sun  in 
his  daily' course,  and  that  there  was  actually 
less  air  above  us  at  night ;  the  upper  strata 
being  carried  off  around  the  earth  in  this 
great  air  ocean  which  has  no  resisting  shore 
to  interrupt  its  course.     This  would  explain 
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the  diminished  elasticity  of  the  lower  strata, 
and  thus  a  smaller  pressure  would  be  exerted 
upon  the  earth's  surface  duriug  the  night 
Its  elasticity  being  diminished  by  the  re  mo- 
ral of  the  upper  strata,  the  particles  of  air 
most  be  farther  apart,  and  being  farther  apart 
the  air  mast  necessarily  be  rarer. 
We  can  also  readily  understand  how  the 
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Surely  no  American  can  find  any  cause  of 
alarm  in  the  present  condition  or  future  pros- 
pects of  his  country,  except  in  the  seeming 

..  r  i  paradox  that  there  is  always  something  start- 

eorame  or  the  presence  of  rain  may  cause  f.  _  _      ,    _     J     .  f 

.,       °  .    /„        .       .       j-    •     *•        r'hng  in  the  unclouded  grandeur  and  pros- 

the  mercury  to  fall,  owing  to  a  diminution  of       *       f  .  _,   &      ...      .        ,r, 

*l-    i  ^   r  r«L       *         u    ^-    *l      ipenty  of  a  nation.     Many  will  acknowledge 

this  elastic  force.    The  atmosphere  is  then  *;      J  .  JA,      .     .,     r      ° 

...  ,     .,.  f.  ,   .    ,.  .  .     I  from  personal  experience  the  truth  of  a  re- 

filled with  watery  vapour,  which  is  lighter  *  ,   l    ,n,r  ,.  ..       •  .     . 

A.  -.  •  i      •*         i  j      *  i  mark  we  once  heard  fall  from  a  distinguished 

than  our  surface  air;  or  else  it  would  not' 


rise  through  it.  This  vapour  has  not  the 
elasticity  of  air ;  by  mingling  with  the  at- 
mosphere it  also  separates  the  particles  of 
air,  and  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  lessens  its 
quantity  in  a  given  space,  and  diminishes  its 
elastic  force.  This  moisture  is  gradually  de- 
posited during  the  night ;  the  rarity  as  well 


as  the  coolness  of  the  air  tending  to  cause,,         ..  , 
4t  e  ii    r  ■*  j  .  •  •  11    •     beautiful 

the  fall  of  it ;  and  by  morning,  especially  in 


man,  that  he  was  always  somewhat  alarmed 
when  he 'felt  unusual  bodily  vigor  and  health, 
from  the  fear  that  a  sudden  reverse  was  at  hand. 
So  too  in  Nature — a  bright,  beautiful  and 
cloudless  day  is  often  the  precursor  of  a  storm. 
And  we  are  told  that  it  is  just  at  the  moment 
when  all  is  most  quiet  at  Naples — when  she 
seems  to  be  sleeping  without  dread  in  her. 


crescent      while     her    unruffled 


j  bay  lies  like  another  heaven  at  her  feet — 

ur  is  ujjfauuUW  ICW*  J  when  the  distant  isles  of  Capri  and  Procida 

Hence  the  clearness  of-,  .      ..     ,  ,  .,    r,    ..       ,  . 

have  a  lovelier  hue,  and  the  shattered  coast 

of  Baiae  glows  with  all  its  ancient  beauty — 
when  there  is  a  balmier  air  and  a  serener 
light,  a  softer  blue  in  her  transparent 
sky  and  a  deeper  green  on  her  vine-clad 
hills — it  is  just  then  usually  that  the  first 
shock  of  earthquake  is  felt,  the  first  warn- 
ing note  is  given  that  a  mighty  convulsion  is 


cold  weather,  the  air  is  dry  and  has  recov 

ered  its  elasticity. 

sound  on  a  frosty  morning. 

I  have  not  taken  up  the  explanation  of t(  J. 
L.  C."  that  evaporation  during  the  day  from 
a  stream,  running  many  miles  between  heated 
banks,  would  explain  why  a  mill  should  run 
better  at  night  when  there  was  no  evapora- 
tion :  for  it  does  not  explain  all  the  facts  ob- 

«r«d.    This  peculiar  running  of  mill,  ha* ,  ^  hand_that  ^  hless  fires  of  VcSu.. 

been  noticed  in  those  which  received  their 
motive  power  from  a  river,  as  well  as  in 
others  whose  mill  ponds  were  embosomed  in 
deep  forests. 

not  explain.  I  hope  he  will  give  us  the  re- 
sult of  his  observation,  and  of  his  matured 
thought,  upon  this  subject, 


|  vius  are  about  to  blaze  forth  with  fearful  ma- 
jesty, and  bury  vineyard,  palace  and  city  be- 

¥A  .        .      ..  r    .  '!""T  "*  neath  its  consuming  torrent. 

It  is  not  satisfactory :  it  does       ___       ...      A    A    Bx  .        ., .   r    r        r 

J  We  will  not  stop  to  analyze  this  feeling  of 


L. 


IDLENESS. 

lb  person  of  any  reflection  will  be  abu»ed  at  (he  pres< 
tot  day  by  too  puerile  conceit  that  idleness  is  the  privilege 
of  any  mind,  however  fritted  it  iney  be. 


dread  in  unusual  prosperity.  It  may  be 
largely  composed  of  superstition :  it  may  be 
a  warning  conveyed  by  "  unseen  spirits  {hat 
minister  around  us."  It  is  at  least  fortunate, 
if  properly  received,  that  such  warnings 
come,  and  that  without  being  unduly  de- 
pressed we  simply  heecf  the  caution,  and  are 
not  hurried  into  the  imprudence  or  extrava- 
gance too  ofteii  engendered  by  success. 
Mr.  Chase  must  be  a  person  who  has  shared 
If  culture "and  tn*s  natura'»  though  superstitious  feeling,  for 


•we  application  lie  the  sole  resources  to  which  some  I  *e  ca*  in  n0  other  way  a<?COUnt  for  the  great 
tat  io  trust,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  need  of  them  |  alarm  into  which  he  has  been  thrown  by  the 

introduction  of  the  proposition  to  rescind  the 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  Against  the  Repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Prohibition  of  Slavery  North  of  3b~3(/. 
'  Iu  the  Senate,  February  3rd,  1354. 


u  the  means  of  proficiency  to  all.  Without  thein,  no 
'igor,  nor  certaioty  of  effort ;  no  excellence,  no  tasto  nor 
practical  ability  is  to  be  looked  for.  The  warning  truth 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often.— Quart.  Rev. 
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feighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act,  which 
prohibited  slavery  forever  north  of  36°30'  in 
our  western  territory  acquired  from  France. 
We  might  have  supposed,  it  is  true,  that  he 
was  never  free  from  this  dread— that  the 
question  o(  slavery  was  to  him  like  the  skel- 
eton or  other  memento  mori  which  the  Egyp- 
tians kept  ever  at  their  feasts,  as  a  check  to 
the  glutton  and  the  wine-bibber ;  but  we  are 
happy  to  find  from  his  late  speech  on  the  Ne- 
braska Bill,  that  he  does  occasionally  cast  all 
doubts  and  fears  to  the  winds ;  and  though 
never,  of  course,  relinquishing  or  abating 
from  his  intense  philanthropy,  that  he  does 
sometimes  delude  himself  into  the  hope  that, 
after  all,  slavery  is  not  that  constant  and 
blighting  curse  he  usually  esteems  it.  He 
acknowledges  that,  at  the  moment  Judge 
Douglas  introduced  his  territorial  bill,  the 
country  was  at  peace.  In  Mr.  Chase's  own 
glowing  language,  "as  the  eye  swept  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  horizon,  and  up- 
ward to  mid-heaven,  not  a  cloud"  appeared  ; 
to  common  observation  there  was  no  mist  or 
stain  upon  the  clearness  of  the  sky.  But 
suddenly  all  is  changed.  Rattling  thunder 
breaks  from  the  cloudless  firmament.  The 
storm  bursts  forth  in  fury.  Warring  winds 
rush  into  conflict. 

'Una  Eurmque  Notusqne  ruunt  creberque  procellii 
Africue.1 " 

And  then,  (translating  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  members,)  he  exclaims,  "  Yes,  sir, 
'creberque  procellis  Africus* — "the  South 
wind  thick  with  storm." — Mr.  Chase  did  not 
finish  the  quotation,  from  a  consciousness, 
perhaps,  that  his  own  speech,  and  the  flatu- 
lent philanthropy  of  his  fellow  free-soilers, 
would  suggest  and  supply  the 

*  Insequitur  clamorque  Tirum  itridorque  rudentum." 

If  the  eye  of  ]\fr.  Chase  should  ever 
fall  upon  this  article,  he  will  no  doubt 
thank  us  for  having  restored  the  purity  and 
prosody  of  the  text.  We  wonder,  indeed, 
that  a  purist  like  Mr.  Chase  should  have  put 
his  reputation  for  classical  accuracy  at  the 
mercy  of  the  compositors  and  prcof-readers 
of  a  daily  newspaper,  who  have  rendered 
his  equivocal  quotation  in  most  unintelligible 
Latin. *  We  consider  the  quotation  an  improp 


er  one ;  partly  for  the  reason  given  above,  and  j    The  guihin*  tcmpwt  sweeps  the  *cc*n  round ; 


because  we  had  thought  that  Latin  quotations 
were  generally  ignored  by  parliamentarians, 
and  especially  by  the  progressive  school,  who 
seem  to  think  with  Cobbett,  that  "  the  dead 
languages  are  properly  so  called — that  they 
are  dead,  and  ought  to  be  damned."  The 
line  too  is  from  Virgil,  and  the  temporary 
connection  of  the  Roman  poet  and  the  Ohio 
Senator  reminds  us  that  the  former  was  near 
losing  his  life  and  property  at  the  hands  of  a 
veteran  free-soiler,  who  took  possession  of 
his  farm  near  Cremona,  and  would  listen  to 
no  "compromise1'  and  submit  to  no  "ad- 
justment." Besides,  it  is  the  habit  of  Mr. 
Chase's  school  of  thinkers  and  writers,  to 
ascribe  the  literary  deficiencies  of  the  South 
to  the  system  of  slavery,  and  yet  he  here 
supplies  us  with  the  most  triumphant  answer, 
by  quoting  from  the  language  of  a  people, 
whose  civil  law  boldly  proclaimed  the  right 
of  making  slaves,  and  acknowledging  the 
literary  eminence  of  a  nation  which  main- 
tained and  extended  slavery  during  its 
whole  career.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
line  as  used  by  Mr.  Chase  involves  a  false 
figure ;  for  the  reader  is  to  understand  that 
this  terrible  commotion  of  "  warring  winds" 
was  produced  by  Judge  Douglas,  whom  Mr. 
Chase  is  disposed  to  consider  as  the  Ameri- 
can jEoIus,  and  it  certainly  is  a  violent  error 
to  make  the  South  wind  blow  from  Chicago. 
Since  Mr.  Chase  has  set  us  the  example  of 
classical  allusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
loiter  a  little  longer  to  tell  him  that  we  think 
he  is  in  error  in  ascribing  all  this  turmoil  to 
Judge  Douglas,  who  would  gladly  have  car- 
ried the  bill  through  without  a  protracted  dis- 
cussion. It  was  Mr.  Chase  and  his  little 
band  who  recalled  all  the  difficulties  of  1850, 
thereby  suggesting  the  parallel  between  them- 
selves and  those  false  friends,  "  only  rich  in 
barren  fame,"  who  untied  the  bag  in  which 
iEolus  had  imprisoned  all  the  winds  that 
could  prevent  the  return  of  the  bark  of  Ulys- 
ses to  Ithaca.  We  would  give  the  lines  to 
Mr.  Chase  in  the  "  choice  Greek"  of  the 
Odyssey,  but  that  there  is  a  greater  danger 
of  its  sharing  the  fate  of  his  own  quotation. 
He  must  therefore  take  Pope's  version — 

"  Now  iEoltis  you  eee  augment*  hi*  store, 

But  come,  ray  friends ,  tbew  mystic  pifta  explore, 

They  Raid  :  and  (O  cur*t  fate)  the  thongs  unbound! 
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Sutca'd  hi  the  whirl  the  humid  Navy  flew, 
The  Ocean  widened,  and  the  shore*  withdrew." 

We  veoture  to  remind  Mr.  Chase  thai  it  is 
the  South  wind,  whether  "  thick  with  storm," 
or  warmed  with  sunshine,  which  gives  us  all 
the  beauty  and  brightness  of  earth.  "It  is 
the  South  wind  that  bringeth  the  heat1 '—that 
bids  the  flower  to  blow,  the  harvest  to  ripen, 
that  whitens  the  cotton  field,  and  fills  the  sails 
of  the  vessels  that  bear  to  Northern  bleakness 
and  sterility  the  varied  products  of  our  gen* 
erous  soil.  It  is  that  Northern  blast,  on  the 
contrary,  which  he  would  have  prevail, 
that  nips  every  bud  and  blights  every  fruit. 
The  connection  reminds)  us  of  the  remark  of 
&  testy  old  Southern  gentleman,  that  if  the 
Union  were  divided,  he  hoped  the  Northern 
people  would  keep  their  cold  winds  to  them- 
selves. 

But  we  have,  dwelt  too  long  on  Mr.  Chase's 
mixed  metaphor,  which  we  ought  to  have 
ranked  as  a  venial  error  in  a  gentleman  whose 
doctrines  tend  to  amalgamation.  We  should 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  declaration  on 
his  part  that  the  country  was  at  peace.  In- 
deed, he  goes  further.  Rising  with  the  oc- 
casion, he  begs  leave  to  borrow  the  inspira- 
tion of  Milton,  and  his  peroration  is  compo- 
sed chiefly  of  a  magnificent  quotation  from 
the  Areopagitica.  In  spite  of  the  dark  cloud 
of  slavery,  and  the  .elemental  strife  aroused 
by  Judge  Douglas,  as  he  thinks,  Mr.  Chase 
still  believes,  as  Milton  did  of  England,  that 
ve  have  yet  a  country,  "  not  degenerated, 
nor  drooping  to  a  fatal  decay,  but  by  casting 
off  the  old  and  wrinkled  skin  of  corruption, 
to  outlive  these  pangs,  and  wax  young  again, 
entering  the  glorious  ways  of  truth  and  pros- 
perous virtue,  destined  to  become  great  and 
honorable  in  these  latter  ages.  Methinks'I 
see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep, 
*nd  shaking  her  invincible  locks :  Methinks 
I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty 
youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the 
full  mid-day  beam  ;  purging  and  unsealing 
her  long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of 
heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise 
of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those 
also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  ama- 
zed at  what  she  means ;  and  in  their  envious 
gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects 


and  schisms."  Grand  language  this;  but 
again  a  most  unfortunate  quotation  for  the 
head  of  a  small  band  of  free-soilers.  Though 
we  admit  the  general  fitness  that  an  unlicen- 
sed speaker  should  quote  from  a  plea  for  un- 
licensed printing,  we  are  glad  there  were  no 
abolition  speeches  and  incendiary  pamphlets 
to  check  the  noble  ardor  of  Milton  against 
the  censorship  of  the  press.  The  passage 
quoted  is  one  that  we  have  often  hung  over 
with  delight;  and  on  its  re-perusal  in  Mr. 
Chase's  speech,  we  were  confident  it  had 
been  torn  rudely  from  its  context,  and  such 
we  find  to  be  the  fact.  The  first  part  of  the 
sentence  is  omitted.  Milton  was  warmed  in* 
to  this  beautiful  vision  by  the  fact  that  the 
body  politic  was  in  a  most  healthful  condi- 
tion, and  that  "  the  cheerfulness  of  the  peo- 
ple is  so  sprightly  up,  that  it  has  not  only 
wherewith  to  guard  well  its  own  freedom  and 
safety,  but  to  spare  and  to  bestow  upon  the 
solidest  and  sublimest  points  of  controver- 
sy." We  trust  the  American  people  are  in 
equally  good  condition,  and  can  listen  with 
patience  even  to  free-soil  lucubrations.  Mil- 
ton is  cheered  too  by  the  "  singular  good  will, 
contentedness  and  confidence,  in  the  prudent 
foresight  and  safe  government  of  Parlia- 
ment." The  American  people  have  just  now 
the  same  confidence  in  the  majority  of  their 
Congress.  From  this  confidence,  Milton 
says  the  English  had  "  derived  a  gallant 
bravery  and  well-grounded  contempt  of  their 
enemies,  equal  to  his,  who  when  Rome 
was  nigh  besieged  by  Hannibal,  bought  that 
piece  of  ground  at  no  cheap  rate,  whereon 
Hannibal  himself  encamped  his  own  regi- 
ment." Might  not  some  Southern  slavehold- 
er, now,  with  equal  contempt  of  his  enemies, 
the  freesoilers,  purchase  a  farm  in  Nebraska, 
pierced  though  it  be  by  Mr.  Chase's  magic 
line  of  36°  30'  ?  Have  we  not  then  "a  live- 
ly and  cheerful  presage  of  our  success  and 
victory  ?"  And  are  we  not  warranted  in  say- 
ing the  quotation  is  an  unfortunate  one ;  for, 
as  Mr.  Chase,  and  his  friends,  are  the  only 
hindrances  to  our  soaring  eagle,  they  alone 
will  find  their  portraits  too  justly  drawn  in 
that  "  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds, 
and  those  who  love  the  twilight,  who  flutter 
about,  amazed  at  what  she  means,  and  by 
their  envious  gabble  would  prognosticate  a 
year  of  sects  and  schisms."    But  we  have 
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dwelt  too  long  upon  the  mere  literary  ad- 
juncts. Looking  to  his  garbled  quotations, 
false  quantities  and  falser  figures,  we  are 
tempted  to  salute  him  in  the  language  of  Ju- 
nius to  Sir  William  Draper,  and  say,  "You 
are  a  scholar,  Mr.  Chase,"  but  we  use  the 
language  for  its  truth  and  not  its  sarcasm. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Chase  is  a  man  of  high 
attainments.  Many  years  ago — more  per- 
haps than  either  of  us  would  like  to  number 
— we  were  his  pupil.  We  did  not  stay  long 
enough  with  him  to  entitle  us  to  call  him  our 
Gamaliel ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we 
do  not  regret  the  shortness  of  the  time  if  we 
have  thereby  escaped  his  present  monoma- 
nia ;  but,  in  all  sincerity,  we  deplore  his  de- 
parture from  the  quiet  walks  of  literature  to 
become  the  leader  of  a  pestilent  faction,  and 
lament  that  he  relinquished  an  almost  cer- 
tain success  in  letters  to  follow  the  phantom 
of  a  false  and  futile  philanthropy. 

If  Mr.  Chase  has  been  unfortunate  in  his 
quotations,  he  has  been  still  more  unlucky  in 
his  statements  and  statesmanship.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  intend  to  follow  him  through 
the  rather  tedious  broadside  of  five  solid  co- 
lumns, in  which  he  attempts  to  fasten  an  in- 
consistency upon  Judge  Douglas.  This  is 
no  place  to  discuss  personal  or  party  politics, 
and  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  the  very  slightest 
consequence  to  our  readers  what  inconsist- 
ency may  have  been  displayed,  if  it  does  not 
affect  our  rights  and  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  could  wish,  indeed,  for  the  sake 
of  safe  legislation  that  no  one  had  been  more 
inconsistent  than  Mr.  Chase  himself.  Grant- 
ing (to  get  rid  of  the  subject)  that  Mr.  Chase 
has  proved  inconsistencies  upon  others,  it  is 
at  best  a  confession  of  weakness  to  waste  so 
much  time  upon  immaterial  points ;  and  only 
exhibits  the  dexterity  of  the  advocate,  who 
turns  from  the  strength  of  the  cause  to-  at- 
tack the  weakness  of  the  defender.  We,  at 
least,  have  only  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  it 
stands.  We  hold  that  the  Missouri  restric- 
tion line  of  36°  30',  was  unjust  and  unconsti- 
tutional ;  that  it  ought  to  be  repealed ;  and 
that  the  present  is  the  most  auspicious  time 
for  sweeping  from  the  National  Statute  Book 
this  stigma  upon  Southern  States,  this  viola- 
tion of  the  perfect  equality  which  should  ex- 
ist between  the  different  members  of  the 
Union.     And  wc  desire  this  legislation,  be- 


cause we  sincerely  believe  it  will  tend  great- 
ly to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution, 
"  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  jus- 
tice, and  insure  domestic  tranquillity"   With 
the  clear  purpose  of  looking  only  to  tbe  main 
question,  we  shall  not  waste  any  words  upon 
the  mere  phraseology  of  the  bill  as  reported. 
Mr.  Chase  rings  the  changes  upon  the  de- 
claration that  the  Missouri  Compromise  is 
"  superseded"   by  the   compromise  of  1850. 
These  exact  terms  may  be  needed  to  satisfy 
the  squeamish  consistency  of  certain  politi- 
cians.    Whether  they  be  strictly  true  or  not, 
it  maybe  safely  said  that  the  rescission  of  the 
Missouri  restriction  is  consistent  with,  and  a 
perfection  of  the  compromise  of  1850.    But 
the  broader,  truer,  better  ground  to  assume 
is  this — that  if  the  proposed  rescission  is  good 
in  itself,  let  it  be  done  without  reference  to 
any  or  all  conflicting  laws.     We  should  pre- 
fer, with  Mr.  Cass,  to  say  at  once  that  tbe 
restriction  was  unconstitutional*     We  mean 
to  speak  untrammelled  by  anything  but  the 
Constitution.    That  is  the  rock  of  our  safety. 
To  that  we  cling,  and  shall  not  descend  from 
it  to  give  any  undue  advantages,  or  make 
any  undue  concessions  to  our  adversaries. 
We  propose  accordingly  to  look  at  the  histo- 
ry of  that  Constitution — to  follow  Mr.  Chase 
step  by  step  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his 
"  historical  demonstration,"  and  see  how  far 
he  is  justified  in  his  declarations— that  tbe 
fathers  of  the  Republic  never  contemplated 
I  any  extension  of  slavery — that  the  Constrta- 
|  tion  considers  slaves  as  persons  only  and  aot 
[  as  property — that  the  Constitution  and  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  are  absolutely  in  harmony; 
and  that  if  the  Ordinance  had  never  been 
passed,  the  Constitution  properly  administer- 
I  ed  would  have  excluded  slavery  from  all  new- 
,  ly  acquired  territory.     Each  and  all  of  these 
J  positions  we  utterly  deny.     It  is  susceptible 
j  of  perfect  demonstration  that  whatever  might 
have  been  the  abstract  views  on  slavery  of 
some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  that  the 
majority  believed  its  abolition  was  impracti- 
cable— that  thus  believing,  they  could  never 
have  expected  or  intended  to  confine  it  with- 
in its  then,  limits — that  property  in  slaves 
was  broadly  and  distinctly  acknowledged  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution ;  and  above 
all,  that  there  can  be  no  truth  in  the  doctrine 
that  a  Constitution  whose  vital  element  was 
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the  perfect  equality  of  all  its  members  could  |  denounce  the  officious  interference  of  the 
yield  its  essence,  and  commit  so  foul  a  wrong  North,  as  we  do  now. 


as  to  discriminate  against  any  portion  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  exclude  its  citizens  from 
an  equal  participation  in  the  territories  won, 
purchased,  and  secured  by  the  talent,  trea- 
sure and  valor  of  all. 

Mr.  Chase  opens  his  "  historical  demon* 
station"  with  the  usual  overture  and  chorus, 
the  first  sentences  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence.   The  Senator  knows  as  well  as 
any  one,  that  slaves  were  not  contemplated 
ib  this  general  declaration,  otherwise  it  would 
at  once  have  been  followed  by  general  eman- 
cipation.   And,  secondly,  he  knows  that  it 
is  not  true  that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal.    Superior  as  the  Senator  is  to  so  many 
of  his  white  brethren,  and  especially  to  his 
free-soil  coadjutors,  be  himself  would  be  the 
last,  no  doubt,  to  acknowledge  the  equality  of 
the  blacks.    It  is  even  now  a  very  doubtful 
proposition,  whether  the  negro  is  capable  of 
self-government,  and  if  he  is,  slavery  must 
hare  made  him  so.    But  the  opinion  is  daily 
gaining  ground  every  where,  except  in  Mr. 
Chase's  party,  that  liberty  is  the  greatest 
corse  that  can  be   inflicted   upon  the  black 
nan.    But  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss  these 
collateral  points.  That  Mr.  Jefferson  and  other 
statesmen  of  the  revolution,  looked  upon  sla- 
very as  a  great  evil,  n.o  one  can  deny.    And 
veil  might  they  so  regard  it  then,  for  Mr. 
Chase  will  recollect  that  the  slave  trade  with 
all  the  cruelties  and  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage,  was  in  full  force.     Who  were  re- 
sponsible for  these  horrors  ?     Old  England 
and  New  England,  that  forced  the  property 
upon  us,  and  now  deny  the  validity  of  their 
own  bills  of  sale !    This  slave  trade  was  one 
of  the  counts  in  our  indictment  against  King 
George,  and  of  course  every  thing  connect- 
ed with  British  tyranny  was  spoken  of,  and 
denounced  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms. 
Slavery  which  subjected  men  nominally  free, 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  slavery  as  it 
now  exists,  and  might  well  excite  the  pity 
and  horror  of  high-minded   Southern  men, 
whilst  it  only  aroused  the  cupidity  of  Eng- 
lish and  Northern  men.     But  even  those  who 
desired  its  abolition  reserved  the  privilege  of 
doing  it  in  their  own  time,  and  by  their  own 
motion.    They  wojild  have  denounced — did 


Mr.  Chase  finds,  in  spite  of  a  labored  ar- 
gument, that  the  Constitution  really  gives  no 
aid  and  comfort  to  his  particular  views,  and 
is  forced  to  resort  to  private  opinions  and 
ante-constitutional  action.     The  first  acqui- 
sition of  territory,  by  the  United  States,  was 
made  three  years  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.      This  territory  was  acquired 
from  Virginia,  he  was  about  to  say — but  recol- 
lecting that  he  represented  in  the  Senate  the 
ingratitude  of  the  North-west,  and  was  speak- 
ing for  the  nest  of  vipers  who  would  sting 
the  hand  that  warmed  them  into  life— he 
paused,  and  coldly  changing  his  phrase,  says 
that  the  acquisition  was  confirmed  by  Virgi- 
nia and  other  States.    That  no  other  State  but 
Virginia  had  really  any  right  to  cede  this 
territory,  Mr.  Chase  afterwards  admits  in  the 
statement  that  George  Rogers  Clarke,  one  of 
Virginia's  bravest  and  noblest  sons,  had  in- 
vaded and  conquered  the  territory  in  her 
name.     Virginia  then  had  the  right  to  cede 
this  territory — but  we  utterly  deny  that  Con- 
gress had  the  right  to  pass  the  proviso  which 
is  now  the  corner  stone  of  the  free-soil  edi- 
fice.    Every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  knows  that  Congress, 
under  the  old  articles  of  confederation,  had 
no  powers  except  those  expressly  delegated 
to  it-— and  we  defy  Mr.  Chase  to  point  to  one 
line  in  those  articles  which  gives  any  territo- 
rial jurisdiction  to  Congress,  except  in  the 
cases  of  disputed  boundaries  between  the 
States,  or  controversies  concerning  the  pri- 
vate right  of  soil.     From  his  reference  to  the 
constitutional  majority  of  nine  States  he,  per- 
haps, hopes  to  derive  the  power  from  the 
eleventh  article  of  confederation,  but  that 
article,  while  granting  the  power  to  admit 
new  States,  certainly  gives  neither  territorial 
jurisdiction,  nor  the  power  to  impose  condi- 
tions of  entrance  different  from  those  of  the 
other  States.     But  let  us  trace  the  history  of 
this  famous  ordinance,  and  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  entitled  to  no  more  weight  than  the  abor- 
tive efforts  of  the  Congress  that  passed  it  to 
sustain  the  credit  of  their  paper  emissions,, 
and  make  the  same  a  legal  tender.     Their 
bondsand  their  ordinances  are  of  equal  value. 
When  the  first  get  to  par,  we  will  acknowl- 
edge the  force  of  the  latter.     In  1784  Mir. 
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Jefferson  introduced  the  ordinance,  which 
after  declaring  that  the  territory  ceded  by 
Virginia  should  be  formed  into  States,  and 
other  unimportant  conditions,  goes  on  to  pro- 
vide, that  "  After  the  year  1800  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said 
States,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted  to  be  personally  guilty."  Mr. 
Chase  argues  from  this,  very  absurdly  we 
must  say,  that  if  this  proviso  had  passed,  all 
the  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States 
would  have  been  "  covered  with  the  impen- 
etrable cegis  of  freedom."  The  absurdity 
consists  in  this,  that  seeing  it  was  a  special 
provision  for  a  particular  territory,  it  could 
not  be  applied  to  any  other.  We  might  say 
with  greater  force,  that  if  Virginia  had  re- 
garded the  proviso  as  the  nullity  it  really 
was,  the  State  of  Ohio  would  now  be  filled 
with  loyal  sons  or  friendly  citizens.  But  we 
leave  these  matters  to  Mr.  Chase  and  others 
who  are  no  doubt  skilled  in  what  the  school- 
men called  the  scientia  media,  which  delighted 
to  speculate  on  the  probable  result  of  events 
if  they  had  happened  differently.  The  pro- 
viso failed — failed  as  Mr.  Chase  admits, -be- 
cause there  was  then  as  now,  a  slave  power 
sufficient  to  defeat  it !  Is  not  this  a  precious 
confession  from  one  who  but  just  now  claim- 
ed that  the  policy  of  our  fathers  was  to  re- 
strict slavery  ?  Taking  Mr.  Chase's  own  an- 
alysis of  the  votes  on  the  proviso,  we  find 
that  instead  of  getting  nine  States,  it  was 
voted  for  by  only  six,  less  than  one  half  of 
the  whole  number.  If  the  policy  was  to  re- 
strict slavery,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  it  could 
not  secure  even  a  bare  majority  ?  The  pro- 
viso then,  we  see,  was  left  in  a  minority  in 
1784.  Mr.  Jefferson  left  the  country.  The 
subject  came  up  again  in  1787.  The  proviso 
was  introduced  again  in  1787,  but  it  was  no 
longer  the  Jefferson  proviso — he  had  no  fur- 
ther agency  in  the  matter.  We  have  a  right 
to  suppose  that  in  three  years  his  opinions 
had  undergone  some  modification,  for  we 
know  that  by  1820  there  was  a  total  change 
in  his  opinion.  The  proviso  came  up  again, 
we  repeat,  in  1787— but  already  there  was  a 
little  "expansion"  in  the  "policy  of  our 
fathers,"  for  now  there  was  coupled  with  it 
the  embryo  of  the  fugitive  slave  bill.    The 


ordinance  passed,  but  Mr.  Chase  forgets  to 
tell  us  that  it  again  lacked  the  constitutional 
majority.  He  thinks  that  the  action  of  Con- 
gress had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  con- 
vention then  sitting  to  frame  the  constitution. 
Does  not  he,  does  not  every  one  know  that 
the  old  Congress  had  neither  the  confidence 
nor  respect  of  the  country  ? — that  only  seven 
or  eight  States  were  represented  in  the  body 
when  this  proviso  was  passed,  and  that  it 
numbered  not  more  than  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen members— that  it  was  the  merest  mock- 
ery of  government,  and  was  in  fact  in  the 
last  pangs  of  political  dissolution  ?  So  far 
from  its  course  having  any  effect  upon  the 
convention,  not  the  slightest  attention  was 
paid  to  its  acts.  We  may  well  ask  with  Mr. 
Pinckney,  whether  it  was  lawful,  constitu- 
tional, or  even  decent  in  them,  to  pass  at 
that  time,  and  under  such  circumstance?,  an 
ordinance  of  such  importance?  Virginia 
never  sanctioned  this  proviso.  In  her  neces- 
sary revision  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  she 
simply  alters  the  deed  of  cession,  to  allow  a 
more  convenient  distribution  of  the  territory 
into  States.  So  much  then  for  the  ante-con- 
stitutional action— so  much  for  the  vaunted 
proviso  of  1787,  passed  by  the  Rump  of  a 
Congress  that  could  not  constitutionally  have 
acted  if  every  State  had  been  represented, 
and  there  had  been  entire  unanimity.  So 
much  for  the  assertion  that  the  "  policy  of 
our  fathers"  was  for  restriction,  when  that 
policy  failed  to  secure  even  a  bare  majority. 
But  Mr.  Chase  contends  that  this  bastard 
legislation  of  the  old  Congress,  was  legitima- 
ted by  the  action  of  the  convention — that  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  constitution  were 
absolutely  in  harmony  one  with  another.  If 
this  be  true,  is  it  not  singular  that  instead  of 
including  the  whole  of  that  ordinance,  the 
convention  should  have  lopped  off  precisely 
the  portion  that  Mr.  Chase  admires,  the  re- 
strictive clause,  and  only  retained  that  "  odi- 
ous leaf,"  which  provides  for  the  rendition  of 
fugitive  slaves!  Is  not  that  a  singular  har- 
mony which  excludes  the  vital  portion  ?  Why 
even  the  very  reverend  Theodore  Parker 
can  tell  Mr.  Chase  that  slavery  was  inaugu- 
rated into  the  convention  in  1788 !— or  need  i 
we  inform  him  that  so  far  from  "  limiting, 
discouraging  or  repressing"  slavery,  this  fu- 
gitive slave  clause  was  an  expansion  of  the 
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system  and  policy  ?  Mr.  Chase  very  properly 
appeals  to  Mr.  Madison  as  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  true  meaning  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  Let  us  recall  what  Mr. 
Madison  said  on  this  subject,  and  Mr.  Chase 
will  find  in  the  same  paragraph  a  complete 
refutation  of  his  assertion  that  the  constitu- 
tion does  not  recognize  slaves  as  property. 
In  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  convention  on 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  Mr.  Madi- 
9oo  says,  "  Another  clause  secures  the  prop- 
irtt  which  we  now  possess.  At  present,  if 
any  slave  elopes  to  any  State  where  slaves 
are  free,  he  becomes  emancipated  by  their 
laws.  For  the  laws  of  the  States  are  un- 
charitable to  one  another  in  this  respect.  But 
is  this  constitution,  (here  he  recited  the  fu- 
gitive slave  clause  and  added)  this  clause 
was  expressly  inserted  to  enable  owners  of 
slaves  to  reclaim  them.  This  is  a  better  se- 
curity than  any  that  now  exists."  Mr.  Chase 
appeals  to  Patrick  Henry — we  thank  him  for 
the  reference.  He  was  a  true  friend  of  hu- 
manity. He  "  lamented  and  deplored  the 
necessity  of  holding  our  fellow-men  in  bon- 
dage." «  But,1'  he  exclaimed,  "  is  it  practi- 
cable by  any  human  means  to  liberate  them 
without  producing  the  most  dreadful  and  ru- 
inous consequences  ?  We  ought  to  possess 
them  in  the  manner  we  have  inherited  them 
from  our  ancestors,  as  their  manumission  is 
incompatible  with  the  felicity  of  our  coun- 
ty." But  that  eagle  and  prophetic  eye  fore- 
saw that  a  party  like  Mr.  Chase's  would 
vise.  He  feared  that  the  Northern  States 
"not  having  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  fellow 
feeling  with  the  Southern  States,'1  would 
seek  the  emancipation  of  our  slaves  under 
the  constitution — Mr.  Chase  does  not  claim 
that  right  yd,  but  it  will  not  require  many 
steps  in  his  aggressive  policy  to  reach  that 
point,  when  he  will  cite  Patrick  Henry,  no 
doubt,  as  an  authority,  and  claim  that  it  was 
the  "  policy  of  our  fathers"  to  yield  the  pow- 
er to  the  North.  Mr.  Madison  of  course 
indignantly  denied  the  power,  and  said  it 
ne?er  would  be  claimed— that  "  American 
councils  would  never  come  into  a  measure 
which  will  strip  them  of  their  property  and 
alienate  the  affections  of  five-thirteenths  of 
the  Union."  Mr.  Madison,  perhaps,  was  the 
greater  statesman,  but  Patrick  Henry  was  the 
truer  prophet. 


Mr.  Chase  says,  the  policy  of  restriction 
was  never  departed  from  until — when  does 
the  reader  suppose  ?  Ten,  fifteen,  twenty 
years  after  ?  Oh  no !  it  was  never  departed 
from  until  1790 !  The  policy  lasted  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Chase's  own  showing  just  two 
years,  no  more,  no  less !  Wonderful  duration ! 
Tennessee  was  admitted  in  1790,  with  sla- 
very in  her  constitution.  So  too  with  Geor- 
gia and  Louisiana.  It  was  not  until  1818, 
when  thirty  years  had  elapsed  and  Missouri 
sought  admission  into  the  Union,  that  the 
North  saw  what  Mr.  Chase  is  pleased  to  call 
"  the  danger  of  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
original  policy  of  the  country."  Rather,  as 
we  have  conclusively  shown,  let  us  say  that 
for  the  firet  time  the  North  determined,  if 
possible,  to  change  the  whole  policy  of  the 
country.  It  succeeded  in  making  the  will  of 
a  majority  superior  to  the  constitution,  and 
behold  the  result !  Instead  of  the  peace  which 
existed  before  this  infringement  of  the  con- 
stitution, we  have  been  cursed  for  the  last 
thirty-three  years  with  intestine  commotions 
and  sectional  hatred,  that  will  never  pass 
away  until  this  fountain  of  all  our  trouble, 
"  the  direful  spring  of  woes  unnumbered," 
is  dried  up  and  blotted  out  forever.  We  can 
now  discuss  this  matter  calmly.  Let  us  do 
so  and  we  shall  find  that  the  improper,  uncon- 
stitutional and  arbitrary  line  drawn  through 
the  territory  acquired  from  France,  is  the 
true  secret  of  all  our  subsequent  difficulties. 
It  is  the  unfortunate  precedent  which  has 
been  claimed  for  all  the  violations  on  the  part 
of  Congress  of  that  strict  non-intervention 
in  wjiich  alone  lies  our  safety  and  our  happi- 
ness. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  the  Treaty  of  1783 
we  had  no  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Our  statesmen  saw  the  necessity  of  securing 
the  free  navigation  of  this  river — and  to  Vir- 
ginia it  was  granted,  in  the  person  of  one  of 
her  greatest  sons,  to  secure  this  desirable 
object.  We  pause  for  a  moment  to  pay  our 
humble  tribute  of  admiration  to  those  states- 
men who,  in  securing  the  use  of  this  noble 
river,  have  made  available  a  fertile  empire. 
Surely  Ohio  might  abate  somewhat  from  the 
intensity  of  her  hate,  when  she  recollects 
the  blessings  Virginia  has  bestowed  upon 
her — a  noble  province,  and  the  unrestricted 
navigation  of  the  giant  Mississippi !     With 
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the  use  of  the  Mississippi  came  a  million  of 
square  miles  of  territory,  nearly  or  quite 
doubling  our  former  area.  In  all  this  territory 
slavery  had  been  established,  and  with  its 
slaves  it  was  admitted  and  the  property  in 
them  guarantied.  Mr.  Chase  is  a  great  stick- 
ler for  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  He  argues 
from  the  Texas  treaty  that  the  restrictive 
line  should  be  preserved.  Here  is  a  treaty 
made  forty  years  before  that  of  Texas,  which 
he  is  willing  to  violate.  In  the  treaty  with 
France,  in  1803,  by  which  Louisiana,  (under 
which  name  was  included  the  whole  terri- 
tory from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi  on  the  north  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west,)   was  purchased, 


which  was  the  essence  of  a  voluntary  union 
has  been  discarded — that  the  North  arro- 
gantly claimed  superiority,  and  had  her  claim 
allowed — and  that  the  declaration  of  South- 
ern humiliation  is  inscribed  among  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  recorded  in  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  national  territory.  And  has  it 
brought  the  peace  that  was  promised  ?  The 
South  was  willing  to  adhere  to  the  compro- 
mise, and  only  asked  that  in  good  faith  it 
might  be  extended  to  the  Pacific  when  we 
acquired  Mexican  territory.  But  even  this 
was  denied  her.  So  far  from  receiving  her 
former  concessions  as  a  costly  sacrifice,  and 
granting  in  return  the  poor  boon  of  exemp- 
tion from  further  insult,  the  North  only  oc- 


there  is  this  stipulation,  "  the  inhabitants  of  cupied  it  as  the  vantage  ground  for  larger 


the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  into 
the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admit- 
ted as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  federal  constitution,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  rights,  advantages  and  im- 
munities of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.1' 
Was  not  Louisiana— all  Louisiana,  entitled 
under  this  sacred  and  binding  treaty  to  full 
protection  in  the  possession  of  her  slaves  as 
in  all  other  property.  By  what  right  does 
Congress  draw  a  restrictive  line  through  Ne- 
braska, and  deny  these  rights  to  her  and  Kan- 
sas, formed  as  they  are  out  of  this  Louisiana 
territory  ?  And  who  set  us  the  example,  if 
it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Chase  alleges,  that  we  are 
about  to  break  through  solemn  compacts  and 
sacred  treaties  ?  For  fifteen  years  this  treaty 
was  binding.  Louisiana  became  a  State  in 
1812.  Arkansas  and  Missouri  were  advan- 
ced to  the  second  grade  of  territorial  govern- 
ment— thousands  of  slaves  were  carried  up 
throughout  the  territory,  and  then  in  1818 
came  this  unwarrantable  attempt  to  break 
the  faith  of  the  government,  deny  equality 
to  Missouri,  and  only  admit  her  into  the 
Union  as  a  crouching  suppliant  with  the  brand 
of  inferiority  on  her  brow.  This  iniquitous 
scheme  failed,  but  in  its  stead  was  substitu- 
ted an  equal  infraction  of  the  treaty,  an  equal 
violation  of  faith  in  the  marking  of  an  arbi- 
trary line  beyond  which  no  Southern  man 
could  pass  with  his  property.  The  Constitution 
was  violated,  but  they  called  it  peace  !  The 
South  submitted,  tamely  submitted.  But  she 
has  felt  it  none  the  less  deeply.  It  has  haunted 


and  bolder  aggressions.  Instead  of  healing 
the  wounds  of  sectional  discord,  it  has  only 
opened  them  wider — because  in  the  power- 
ful language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  '•  a  geographi- 
cal line,  coinciding  with  a  marked  principle, 
moral  and  political,  once  conceived  and  held 
up  to  the  angry  passions  of  men,  will  never 
be  obliterated,  and  every  new  irritation  will 
make  it  deeper  and  deeper."  Southern  men 
saw  and  felt  this  from  the  beginning — all 
men  can  read  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
with  fearful  distinctness  now.  We  see  it  in 
the  vast  mass  of  fanaticism  it  has  engender- 
ed— in  the  constant  crusades  against  South- 
ern rights — in  the  interminable  debates  on 
slavery  in  Congress — in  the  formation  of  ab- 
olition socities  and  free-soil  parties — in  the 
discontent  of  our  slaves,  and  in  the  loss  of 
our  property — in  the  hatred  between  coter- 
minous States,  and  in  the  estrangement  be- 
tween different  sections.  What  particle  of 
good  has  it  ever  accomplished?  There  it 
stands  upon  the  statute  book,  impotent  for 
good,  but  powerful  for  evil — the  insult  that  is 
worse  than  an  injury — it  is  inoperative,  null 
and  void,  absurd  in  itself,  because  any  State 
formed  from  that  territory  might  establish 
slavery  in  spite  of  its  restrictions — it  has  do 
vitality  except  the  wanton  insult  it  unceas- 
ingly offers  to  Southern  feelings.  And  let  it 
be  remembered  to  the  honor  of  the  South,  that 
the  proposition  to  rescind  this  clause  did  not 
come  from  one  of  her  own  sons,  but  from  thej 
North.  Judge  Douglas  has  told  us  that  even 
the  ordinance  of  1787  was  utterly  inopera- 


her  proud  spirit  that  the  perfect  equality. tive — that  slaves  were  held  and  slavery  ao 
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koowledged  in  the  laws  of  Illinois,  until  with 
her  own  consent,  and  by  her  own  act,  she . 
chose  to  abolish  it  when  forming  her  State 
constitution.  With  these  facts  before  him, 
he  and  other  true  men  of  the  North  are  anx- 
ious to  throw  oat  from  Congress  this  last  ele- 
ment of  discord,  and  reproducing  strict  and 
entire  non-intervention  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress in  the  question  of  slavery,  to  complete 
the  work  begun  in  1850— -do  tardy  justice  to 
Southern  rights  and  Southern  feelings,  and 
close  the  national  theatre  forever  against  the 
agitation  of  this  irritating  subject 

The  time  is  auspicious  for  the  movement. 
It  is  well  that  sometimes  justice  can  be  es- 
tablished, and  great  principles  vindicated 
calmly  and  dispassionately.  It  is  well  that 
the  "  eagerness  of  contest1'  is  not  always  in 
"proportion  to  its  importance1 '—that  judg- 
ment and  reason  can  decide  without  calling 
in  the  passions.  The  time  was,  when,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  the  whole  system  of  Eu- 
ropean empire  could  be  in  danger  of  a  new 
concussion,  by  a  contention  for  a  few  spots  of 
earth,  which  in  the  deserts  of  the  ocean  had 
almost  escaped  human  notice,  and  which 
if  they  had  not  happened  to  make  a  sea  mark 
bid  perhaps  never  had  a  name."  Let  us 
hope  that  in  our  age  and  country,  we  have 
reached  the  height  he  pointed  to,  "  where 
policy  and  morality  may  at  last  be  reconciled, 
and  that  we  have  learned  not  to  do  what  we 
would  not  suffer."  Divested  of  the  point  of 
private  interest,  and  the  sting  of  party  bit- 
terness, let  the  great  truth  of  the  equality  of 
the  States  be  decided  in  the  wilds  of  Nebras- 
ka 

Mr.  Chase  says  truly  that  "the  old 
questions  between  political  parties  are  at 
rest"  Banks,  subtreasuries,  tariffs  and  dis- 
tributions,— these  are  but  the  watchwords  of 
a  former  fray,  or  rather,  like  antique  armor, 

M  Cumbrous  and  uncouth  of  sight, 
And  useless  in  the  modern  fight*" 

The  subject  of  slavery  is  now  the  centre  of 
absorbing  interest.  Looking  to  the  nature  of 
wr  government  and  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  'Anglo-Saxon  liberty,  we  do  not 
we  how  any  right  thinking  Northern  man, 
but  especially  bow  any  Southern  man  can 
hesitate  as  to  the  position  he  will  occupy. 
On  one  side  is  fanaticism  and  consolidation ; 
on  the  other  States'  rights  and  that  only  se- 
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curity  of  freedom,  the  right  of  municipal 
government.  If  any  moral  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  late  convulsions,  if  any  political 
lesson  was  taught  in  that  school  of  adversity,  . 
it  is  the  overwhelming  importance  of  guard- 
ing the  rights  of  the  States,  of  marking  the 
lines  not  of  separation,  but  of  distinction — 
of  the  necessity  for  the  emphatic  declaration 
that  a  bare  majority  has  not  unlimited  sway, 
that  Congress  has  not  imperial  power. 

The  proposed  rescission  of  the  restrictive 
Missouri  clause  is  in  obedience  to  these  les- 
sons. The  North  offers  it — the  South  is  anx- 
ious to  accept.  The  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  is  the  fear  of  Mr.  Chase  and  his  friends 
that  it  will  be  a  violation  of  ••  plighted  faith 
and  solemn  compacts !"  When  the  South  it 
to  be  injured,  thirty  years  make  a  "  time- 
honored  compact"— but  seventy  years  do  not 
exempt  the  constitution  from  their  attacks, 
and  two  hundred  years  are  no  plea  for  South- 
ern institutions.  They,  they  talk  of  plighted 
faith  and  solemn  compacts,  who  have  never 
hesitated  to 

— "lay  their  hands  upon  the  ark 
Of  our  magnificent  and  awful  cause !" 

— they  who  will  "  either  sign  no  convention 
or  whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature  will 
bind"— whose  only  hope  of  harvest  is  in  civil 
commotion — the  measure  of  whose  fame  is 
the  distraction  of  their  country,  or  rather 
whose  notoriety  has  been  won  by  resist- 
ance to  laws  and  the  violation  of  compromi- 
ses— whose  very  existence  depends  upon 
agitation — who  denounce  the  Constitution  as 
a  "  compromise  with  crime,"  and  M  deny  the 
God  that  suffers  slavery."  Let  them  rave 
on  against  all  things  human  and  divine,  but 
let  them  talk  no  more  of  plighted  faith  and 
solemn  compacts ! 

And  yet  we  would  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  placing  Mr.  Chase  with  the  worst  of 
this  class.  There  are  almost  infinite  grada- 
tions in  the  free-soil  party.  In  its  lowest 
depths  we  find  the  political  swindler,  who 
assumes  the  garb  of  philanthropy  as  the 
counterfeiter  is  ever  careful  to  stamp  the 
figure  of  Liberty  upon  the  base  metal  he 
would  utter.  From  him  we  rise  to  the  harm- 
less fanatic,  who  confounds  his  own  cause 
by  his  senseless  ravings — till  finally  we  come 
to  the  honest,  but  mistaken  man,  who  sin- 
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eerely  believes  he  is  acting  upon  high  and 
proper  principles.  We  would  fain  hope  that 
Mr.  Chase  may  be  placed  in  the  latter  class, 
and  as  such  we  would  address  him.  Re- 
garding him  as  one  who  has  deeply  studied 
the  science  of  government,  and  is  particu- 
larly acquainted  with  our  own  constitutional 
history,  we  would  ask  him  if  it  is  not  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  the  rights  and  claims  of 
all  and  every  State  art  the  same— that  one 
right  cannot  be  superior  to  another,  where 
both  are  claimed  under  the  same  great  char- 
ter. We  ask  him  to  examine  that  history 
and  that  charter  once  more,  and  to  do  it  this 
time  not  with  the  clouded  vision  of  the  en- 
thusiast, but  with  the  calm,  clear  gaze  of  the 
statesman  and  the  patriot.  If  he  will  do  this, 
we  are  confident  he  will  admit  that  perfect 
equality,  under  our  constitution,  was  the  spi- 
rit of  its  origin,  and  the  "  policy  of  our  fa- 
thers.11 The  British  constitution  may  be  as 
the  Bourbonist  Joseph  de  Maistre  represents 
it,  "  a  bundle  of  traditions  and  precedents, 
of  ambiguously  worded  statutes  and  political 
fictions,  capable  of  diverse  interpretations," 
but  the  glory  and  strength  of  ours  lies  in 
its  simplicity,  plainness,  and  directness.  It 
is  a  text  that  is  only  observed  by  comment* 
ry.  It  contracts  to  protect  the  smallest  right 
and  expands  to  embrace  a  boundless  conti 
nent.  And  yet  there  is  no  point  of  the  com 
pass  mentioned  in  any  of  its  pages  or  ample 
sections.  Its  broad  benificence  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  degrees,  nor  half  degrees  of 
latitude  or  longitude.  How  then  can  Mr 
Chase  claim,  under  the  constitution,  to  retain 
the  arbitrary  line  of  36°  30'  in  the  territory 
of  Nebraska  ?  Still  further,  we  would  ask  him 
if  his  present  opposition  and  course  is  likely  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  slave,  or  aid  the 
cause  of  good  government?  May  he  not 
cause  the  cruelty  he  charges  upon  us,  at  least 
oblige  us  to  substitute  a  sterner  discipline  for 
the  mild  and  kindly  subjection  we  would  pre- 
fer ?  And  in  his  Northern  home — have  not 
his  party  shouted  the  catch  word  of  "  free 
soil,"  until  the  agrarian,  like  the  anti-renter, 
is  ready  to  declare  that  all  soil  should  be  free  ? 
Seeing  that  the  foreign  slave  trade  has  been 
abolished,  that  no  forced  or  unnatural  addi- 
tion can  be  made  to  the  numbers  of  our  ser- 
vants, does  he  believe  that  their  condition 


limits  of  the  present  slaveholding  States? 
We  may  credit  the  sincerity  of  the  declara- 
tion that  Northern  men,  while  they  would 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  do  not 
wish  to  touch  it  in  the  States.  But  if  we 
credit  the  sincerity,  what  shall  we  think  of 
the  logic  ?  It  must  be  ranked  with  that  of  a 
certain  set  of  religionists  who  assembled  to 
discuss  the  knotty  point,  (most  of  them  be- 
ing farmers,)  whether  or  not  it  was  impious 
to  put  lightning  rods  to  their  barns.  After 
a  stormy  discussion,  they  came  to  this  most 
sapient  conclusion — and  we  commend  the 
moral  to  Mr.  Chase — that  the  erection  of 
lightning  rods  was  an  impious  defiance  of 
God's  wrath,  but  inasmuch  as  many  rods  had 
been  put  up,  these  might  remain,  but  no  more 
must  be  erected.  Mr.  Chase  feelingly  calls 
upon  Mr.  Jefferson  to  repeat  from  his  grave 
the  language  uttered  in  1774 — we  are  happy 
to  infer  that  Mr.  Chase  has  not  fallen  into 
the  later  folly  of  the  North — at  least  that  he 
claims  not  to  be  a  medium,  and  to  have  had 
recent  revelations  from  the  mighty  dead. 
We  ask  him  to  listen  to  the  language  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  1820,  after  an  additional  expe- 
rience of  forty  six  years.  In  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Holmes  he  says :  "  Of  one  thing  I  am 
certain,  that  as  the  passage  of  slaves  from 
one  State  to  another  would  not  make  a  slave 
of  a  human  being  who  would  not  be  so  with- 
out it,  so  their  diffusion  over  a  greater  sur- 
face would  make  them  individually  happier, 
and  proportionally  facilitate  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  emancipation,  by  dividing  the 
burthen  upon  a  greater  number  of  coadjutors." 

Mr.  Chase  thinks  "  we  are  upon  the  verge 
of  another  era — the  era  of  reaction."  Per- 
haps so.  But  we  hope  it  will  be  a  reaction 
against  mischievous  doctrines,  and  arrogant 
assumptions ;  that  it  will  be  mighty  through- 
out our  land  to  the  bumbling  of  Pharisaical 
pride,  and  the  uprooting  of  Sadducean  philos- 
ophies. But  he  may  call  this  language 
harsh,  and  our  article  is  already  too  long. 
These  collateral  questions,  social,  moral  and 
political,  suggested  by  our  subject,  must  he 
discussed,  if  at  all,  in  a  future  number. 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Chase  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  are  glad  to  imitate  his  example  and 
borrow  a  nobler  language  and  a  higher  inspi- 
ration.    Widely  as  we  are  separated  in  doc- 


will  be  bettered  by  confining  them  within  the  trinal  points,  there  is  fortunately  one  oracle 
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in  whom  we  can  both  confide.  Each  firm  in 
the  belief  of  the  justice  and  final  triumph  of 
his  cause,  let  us  sit  down  and  find  enough  of 
hope,  consolation  and  instruction  for  both,  as 
we  read  together  another  passage  of  that 
great  work  from  which  he  has  already  quo- 
ted—"For  who  knows  not  that  truth  is 
strong,  next  to  the  Almighty;  she  needs  no 
policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensing^,  to 
make  her  victorious ;  those  are  the  shifts  and 
defences  that  error  uses  against  ber  power ; 
gi?e  her  but  room,  and  do  not  bind  her  when 
she  sleeps,  for  then  she  speaks  not  true,  as 
the  old  Proteus  did,  who  spake  only  when  he 
was  caught  and  bound ;  but  then  rather  she 
turns  herself  into  all  shapes  except  her  own, 
and  perhaps  tunes  her  voice  according  to  the 
time,  as  Micaiah  did  before  Ahab,  until  she 
be  adjured  into  her  own  likeness. 

"Yet  is  it  not  possible  that  she  may  have 
more  shapes  than  one  ?  What  else,  is  all 
that  rank  of  things  indifferent,  wherein  truth 
may  he  on  this  side  or  on  the  other,  without 
being  unlike  herself?  What  but  a  vain  sha- 
dow else,  is  the  abolition  of  '  those  ordinan- 
ces, that  hand  writing  nailed  to  the  cross  ?' 
What  great  purchase  is  this  Christian  liberty 
Paul  so  often  boasts  of?  His  doctrine  is, 
that  he  who  eats  or  eats  not,  regards  a  day  or 
regards  it  not,  may  do  either  to  the  Lord. 
How  many  other  things  might  be  tolerated  in 
peace,  and  left  to  conscience,  if  we  had  but  char- 
ity,  end  were  it  net  the  chief  stronghold  of  our 
hypocrisy  to  be  ever  judging  one  another?" 


TO 


The  stream  is  Bowing  from  the  West ; 

As  if  it  poured  from  yonder  ikies, 
It  ween  upon  its  tippling  breast 

The  sunset's  golden  dyes, 
And  bearing  onward  to  the  sea. 
Twill  clasp  the  isle  that  boldeth  thee. 

I  dtp  mv  hands  within  the  wave— 
An!  now  impressionless  and  cold! 

I  touch  it  with  my  lip  and  lave 
My  forehead  in  the  gold  : 

It  is  a  trivial  thought,  but  sweet*— 

Perhaps  the  ware  will  kiss  thy  feet* 

Alas!  I  leave  no  trace  behind— 

As  little  on  the  senseless  stream, 
As  on  thy  heart  or  on  thy  mind— 

Which  was  the  simpler  dream, 
To  win  that  warm,  wild  love  of  thine, 
Or  make  the  water  whisper  mine  f 

Dear  stream !  some  moons  must  wax  and  wane 

Ere  I  again  shall  cross  thy  tide ; 
And  then  perhaps  a  viewless'  chain 

Will  drag  me  to  her  side, 
To  love  with  all  my  spirit's  scope. 
To  wish— do  everything  butr— hope.       AolaUS. 


THE  HOMEWARD  BOUND. 


By  Ret.  John  C.  McCabe- 

My  own  loved  home,  my  native  land. 
Though  wandering  very  far  from  thee ; 

Yet  often  on  a  foreign  strand, 
I've  gazed  upon  the  foaming  sea, 
My  own,  my  beautiful  and  free ; 

And  blessed  the  ship  whose  homeward  track. 

O'er  ocean's  paths  should  bear  me  back  : 

Back  to  my  own  green  hills  once  more, 
Back  to  my  own  bright  sunny  plains ; 

Back  to  sweet  freedom's  glorious  shore. 
To  catch  once  more  ber  thrilling  strains ! 
How  leaps  the  warm  tide  in  my  veins, 

As  back  to  thee  my  wild  thoughts  fly. 

While  standing  'neath  a  foreign  sky! 

I've  stood  in  Old  Westminster's  aisles, 
When  sunset  o'er  the  scene  has  thrown 

A  glory  with  its  dying  smiles. 
Kindling  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 
With  beauty  and  with  life  long  gone ; 

And  'mid  its  arches  dim  and  vast. 

My  soul  communed  with  ages  past. 

I  thought  of  those—  the  noble  dead-* 
Those  monarch*  in  the  realms  of  thought, 

Who  followed  truth  where  e'er  she  led, 
(Through  blood  and  tears  too  often  sought.) 
Nor  deemed  the  treasures  dear  they  bought, 

With  martyr  toil,  and  martyr's  blood, 

The  brave,  the  high-born  and  the  good  I 

And  yet  amid  the  deepening  gloom, 
Of  twilight  ever  arch  and  nave  { 

And  shadows  gathering  'round  each  tomb 
Where  sleep  the  high-born,  good  and  brave | 
One  thought  sped  o'er  the  ocean's  wave, 

And  gone  were  towers,  pillars,  dome, 

When  rose  upon  my  memory,  Bona! 

Thou  bast  no  dim  Cathedral  aisles, 
No  turrets  of  a  thousand  years ; 

Where  ruin  sits,  and  sadly  smiles, 
And  mournful  memories  vent  their  tears 
O'er  martyr*d  monarche,  murdered  peer*} 

No  trophied  urns  of  priests  and  kings. 

Nor  yet  their  crimes— those  sadder  things. 

I've  stood  amid  the  mobs  of  Franco, 
And  heard  their  drunken,  maniac  shriek ; 

At  terror  rise  from  troubled  trance, 
And  staggered  forth  her  wrath  to  wreak;— 
And  when  her  mob-men  dared  to  speak 

Of-thy  example,  I  have  turned, 

And  freedom,  such  as  theirs,  have  spurned ! 

They  follow  thee  T  my  country,  No ! 
Baptised  in  Atheistic  gloom, 

They  are  not  free ;  like  slaves  they  go, 
And  write,  **  forever,"  on  the  tomb, 
And  meet  like  brutee  their  common  doom! 

Amid  their  M  triumph  and  their  trance," 

I  bkseed  thy  nans  in  maniac  Franca. 
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In  lettered  Germany,  I  felt 
How  lifeless  her  proud  intellect : 

Where  Lather  preached,  Melanctbon  knelt. 
And  superstition's  barque  was  wrecked; 

A  wilder,  deadlier  wave  now  rolls, 

To  'whelm  in  mm,  deathless  souls. 

Out  on  her  Rationalists'  He! 
Out  on  her  intellectual  pride ! 

Where  faith  and  hope,  in  reason  die, 
False  reason's  stifling,  gloomy  tide, — 
(False  reason,  worshipped,  deified! — ) 

True  reason  kneels  on  lowliest  sod, 

'Tib  faith,  reclining  on  its  God ! 

In  proud  old  Rome,  I've  heard  the  sighs 
'Round  Coliseum's  wasting  walls 

Of  midnight  winds ;  and  to  my  cries, 
Dull  echoes  came  with  mocking  calls ; 
How  desolate  the  Caesar's  halls! 

Tshriek'd  thy  name,  O  Liberty  I 

And  then  my  country,  thought  of  thee  t 

I  saw  the  modern  Pantheon, 

Her  relics  rich,  her  treasures  rare ; 

I  saw  the  Pope  with  triple  crown, 
Sit  (as  they  said)  in  Peter's  Chair. 
1  heard  him  mumble  oat  a  prayer,— 

Oh,  fisherman- of  Galilee, 

Can  this  thing  thy  successor  be  ? 

I  could  not  think  my  country  dear. 
God  gave  him  power  to  loose  and  bind ;: 

I  could  not  dream  of  freedom  there, 
For  superstition  chains  the  mind 
In  many  a  dark  and  serpent  wintf ; 

And  lust,  and  violence,  and  pride, 

Roll  over  Rome  with  festering  tide! 

Oh !  Italy,  whose  long  dark  night 
Of  chains  and  tears,  we  thought  was  o'er;: 

We  caught  thy  shriek  of  wild  delight, 
That  rising  over  Ocean's  roar, 
Was  wafted  from  thy  lovely  shore,-* 

Oh !  Italy,  for  thee  we  weep, 

'Twas  but  thy  dream  in  slavery's  sleep  t 

TBy  sunsets  still  are  warm  and  bright, 
And  soft  the  breezes  of  thy  vales*,. 

And  oh!  most  beautiful  is  night* 
When  Dian  up  the  welkin  sails,. 
And  Hesper  in  the  distance  pales ; — 

And  yet,  I  do  not  bow  to  thee, 

Thou'rt  lovely,  but  thou  art  net  free ! 

I  heed  not  Petrarch's  plaintive  strain, 

And  Ariosto's  power  w  o'er; 
E'en: Dante  wakes  his  songs  in  vain* 

And  glorious  Tasso  charms  no  more. — 

Oh  Italy,  thou'sr  travailed  sore 
In  pangs  for  freedom,  till  thy  breath 
Is  gene,  thou  beautiful  in  death. 

I  sought  the  shores,  "  the  shores  of  Greece,"- 
Greece  in  her  ruins,  sad  and  fair; 

I  whispered  to  my  passions,  u  peace*" 
As  low  I  bowed,  and  worshipped  there. 
So  holy  seemed  the  very  air, 

A  spell  whose  solemn  power  I  felt, 

Came  o'er  me,  and  I,  trembling,  knelt 


The  mighty,  strange,  mysterious  past. 
With  all  its  wondrous  train  swept  by ; 

A  solemn  pageant,  dim  and  vast, 
Moved  on  before  my  fancy's  eye. 
Ths  sold  stars  ia  the  midnight  sky, 

Shone  as  they  did  in  ages  goner 

On  Athens,  and  on  Marathon. 

The  moon  was  sinking  ia  the  west; 

And  far  away ,  tall  columns  gleamed,—- 
Like  Titan  sentinels  at  rest 

Against  the  distant  skies,  they  seemed,— 

A  ray  on  every  marble  streamed, 
And  written  there  in  every  ray, 
Was,  **  Greece,  immortal  in  decay!" 

Immortal  Greece !    In  ruins  grand  I 

How  leaps  the  heart's  tide,  warm  and  stroag. 
As  mid  your  monuments  I  stand, 

Thou  land  of  Eloquence  and  Song! 

I  feel  my  spirit  borne  along, 
As  from  thy  hills  an  influence  steals, 
And  every  pulse  Hs  presence  feels. 

Here  Plato,  with  his  calm,  clear  eyer 
And  spirit  passionless  and  pure, 

Sought  truth's  broad  ocean  to  descry, 
While  ever  and  anon  its  roar 
Cams  echoing  from  another  shore  **— 

Here  Socrates  invoked  the  light* 

Here  roved  the  restless  Stagy rite^ 

There  stands  Mar's  hill, — methoughr  I  saw 
The  spot  by  Panl,  the  Christian,  trod ; 

Metbought  I  beard  bis  voice  of  awe, 
Again  proclaim  "  the  Unknown  God"! 
(Classic  and  sacred  is  that  sod.) 

And  though  her  altars  all  are  gone,- 

That  Goo  inAthent  still  is  known. 


My  sail  is  trimmed,  I  rove  no  more ! 

Adieu  to  Greece !    Farewell  to  all 
That  keeps  me  from  my  native  shore ! 

I  hear  a  thousand  voices  call, 

**  Come*  back,  come  back ! "    I  break  the  that  11,- 
I  come,  I  come,  o'er  ocean's  tide, 
As  speeds  the  bridegroom  to  his  bride. 


Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  each  quivering 
Seems  tremulous  with  joy  to  me ; 

The  last  lone  light-house  fire  is  past, 
Again  I'm  out  upon  the  sea. 
The  homeward  bound;  I  come  to  thee 

My  birthland,— Oh !  with  favoring  gales,. 

Kind  Heaven,  swell  our  snowy  sails! 

Old  ocean's  foamy  track  is  crossed, 
I  feel  tile  land  breeze  on  my  cheek  ;: 

I  fain  would  shout,  but  voice  is  lost! 
My  soul  is  full,  I  may  nut  speak 
That  heartfelt  joy  when  wanderers  seek* 

And  find  that  dearest  spot  on  earth, 

A  seat  beside  the  homestead  hearth! 
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We  have  great  satisfaction  in  announcing 
the  passage,  by  the  Virginia  Legislature,  of 
a  bill,  appropriating  $10,000  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  statue  of  Jefferson,  by  young  Gait 
of  Norfolk,  to  be  erected  at  the  University. 
The  genius  of  Gait  will  now  have  fitting  oc- 
casion for  its  exercise,  and  we  shall  be  greatly 
disappointed  if  he  does  not  produce  a  work 
of  the  first  order  of  excellence.  To  bring 
out  in  stone  the  commanding  figure  of  the 
sage  of  Monticello  will  require  a  much  higher 
degree  of  talent  than  the  chiselling  of  those 
sweet  idols  of  art,  the  Psyche  and  Bacchante, 
but  we  are  cofident  that  Gait  has  this  talent, 
tad  that  bis  Jefferson  will  place  him  among 
the  Canovas  and  Thorwaldsens  of  his  age. 


and  grasping:  the  extremities,  draws  them  to  the  centre. 
Wherefore,  if  the  world  is  spherical,  and,  for  that  reason, 
its  parts  are  equal  on  every  side,  they  are  held  together 
by  an  intrinsic  and  mutual  attraction :  the  same  mast 
necessarily  be  the  case  with  the  earth,  so  that,  all  ita 
parts  tending  towards  the  centre,  (which  is  lowest  in  the 
sphere,)  there  is  no  interfering  force  by  which  so  strong  a 
tendency  of  heavy  parts  can  be  counteracted.  And,  in 
the  same  way,  the  sea,  above  ths  earth,  yet  seeking  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  is  collected  equally  on  all  sides,  and 
never  overflows,  nor  is  poured  out. 


Oar  friend,  Professor  George  E.  Dabney, 
of  Richmond  College,  has  called  our  atten- 
tion to  a  singular  passage  in  Cicero,  which 
vould  seem  to  shew  that  the  Roman  orator 
bad  a  very  good  idea  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. We  subjoin  the  passage  with  Profes- 
sor Dabney' s  translation : 

Di  Natotu  Deorum.    Lib.  2nd.    Cap.  45. 

ft*  vero  baec  solum  admirmbilia,sed  nihil  magis.  quam 
qood  iu  stabolis  est  mandus,  atyue  cobaeret  ad  perroa- 
Beodnm,  ut  nihil  ne  excogitari  quidem  possi  t  aptius.  Om- 
*'  trim  partes  ejus  undique  medium  locum  capissentes 
aitaotarteqiialiter. 

Muioe  aotetn  corpora  inter  se  joncta  permanent,  quum 
qwdam  qaasi  vinculo  circumdato  colligantur :  quod  fa- 
«et  aitm,  quae  per  omnem  mundnm,  omnia  mente  et 
ratioae  conficiens,  fundhnr,  et  ad  medium  rapit,  et  con- 
'enit  extreme.  Quocirca  si  mundus  globosus  est,  ob 
«n^oe  cansam  omnes  ejus  partes  undique  aequabilea, 
»P«e  per  se  atqne  inter  se  contiuentur :  contingere  idem 
Urrte  oecesse  est,  ut,  omnibus  ejus  partibus  in  medium 
'trgeotibtti,  (id  autem  medium  infimum  in  sphaera  est,) 
siil  ioterrampat,  quo  labeiactari  possit  tanta  contentio 
Pwtttis  st  ponderum.  Eademqne  ratione  mare,  quum 
Rprt  terram  sit,  medium  tamen  terrae  locum  expetens, 
"Qglobatur  undique  aeo,uabiliterr  ncque  redundat  un- 
<l<*a,neque  affunditur. 

Trantlation. 
|    3or  trt  these  the  only  a4piirable  things,  but  nothing 
I  t&o  be  more  so,  than  the  stability  and  permanent  cobe- 
|  "&ee  of  the  world,  which  is  so  great,  that  we  can  con- 
I  ««»<  nothing  more  firmly  united. 

for  all  its  pacts  have  an  equally  strong  tendency  from 
Nl  'ides  towards  the  centre.  But  bodies  remain  roost 
Ifcrauneotly  joined  to  each  other,  when  they  are  fastened 
together  by  a  sort  of  band  thrown  arouud  them,  which, 
thia  cue,  is  formed  by  that  Nature,  who  pervades  the 
*oole  world,  perfec ting  every  thing  by  mind  and  reason,4 


An  esteemed  country  correspondent,  whose 
pen  might  contribute  gracefully  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  South  if  the  band  that  holds  it 
were  not  so  constantly  engaged  in  agricultu- 
ral labours,  writes  to  us  of  a  version  of  the 
Nineteenth  Psalm,  which  he  thinks  superior 
to  Addison's,  in  the  following  delightful  way : 

My  Dear  Thompson  :— You  may  recollect  that  when 
in  Richmond  with  you  last  week,  I  said  to  yeu  that  I 
thought  there  was  a  better  version  of  the  mere  striking 
passages  of  the  XlXth  Psalm  than  Addison's.  I  refer- 
red to  one  by  Dr~S.  Stennett,  which  is  to  be  fomnd  in  the 
well  known  collection  of  Watts  and  Rippon,  (the  Bap- 
tist hymn  book.)  Aa  you  may  not  have  the  book  at  hand 
I  send  herewith  a  manuscript  copy. 

I  think  yon  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  more  sim- 
plicity and  yet  more  grandeur  in  the  later  version.  And 
this  is  due  mainly  to  its  greater  strength  of  expression  in 
short  Saxon  words.  Addison's,  on  the  contrary,  is  dis- 
figured by  long  Latin  words  which  however  they  may 
assist  "the  roar  of  declamation,"  belong  not  to  the  utter- 
ances of  the  true  poet.  Yon  will  perhaps  name  Dr.  John- 
son as  an  example  against  me— and  1  will  answer  you 
with  a  line  from  his  own  Irene— first  saying  that  he  who* 
gives  up  the  inborn  strength  of  the  Saxon  tongue  for  the 
glittering  weakness  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  surrenders 
an  ingot  of  gold  for  a  sheet  of  tinsel,  and 

M  Exchanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendor.** 

For  example — compare  the  first  Terse  of  Addison  with 
the  second  of  Stennett's— both  seeking  to  render  the  same 
grand  thought;  but  in  the  one  that  thought, like  M  apples 
of  gold  in  hatkeU  of  silver,"  seems  bursting  from  its  slen- 
der stay ;  in  the  other  there  is  a  **  tintinnabulation"  which 
if  not  wholly  unworthy  of,  at  least  greatly  diminishes  and 
detracts  from  that  calm  grandeur  and  simple,  sacred  sub- 
limity which  marks  the  original — unattainable  ef  course 
by  the  uninspired  poet,  but  which,  like  some  solemn  sym- 
phony, should  ever  linger  on  his  ear,  whilst  he  vainly 
seeks  to  strike  his  harp-  in  unison.  How  rarely,  by  the 
way,  does  that  harp  yield  a  truly  "  Sabbath  tone."  How 
few  good  by  inns  have  we!  and  how  very  appropriately 
does  the  Minister  ask  to  be  taught "  some  melodious  son- 
aft." 

I  do  not  think  there  are  more  than  twenty  really  good 
hymns  in  the  language.  First  and  foremost  amongst 
these,  I  think,  stands  Cowper's,  commencing  with  the 
line, 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way." 
*  Bishop  Hebcr's  Missionary  Ilyiun  may  have  what  many 
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Notices  of  Jfew  Work*. 


[March, 


"The  Mill  Question,"  which  was  started 
by  "  L."  in  our  December  No.  of  last  year, 
has  called  out  the  philosophers  in  heavy 
force,  and  piles  of  manuscript  are  on  our  ta- 
ble concerning  the  matter,  which  we  have 
been  constrained  to  decline  through  the  fear 
of  giving  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  too 


would  esteem  more  beauties,  but  it  is  only  the  poet  link- 
ing hi*  images,  and  is  entirely  wanting  in  that  highest  of 
all  poetry,  a  truly  devotional  spirit.  What  a  glorious 
epitaph  would  one  write  for  himself  in  the  composition  of 
a  good  hymn.  Shelldy  in  one  of  his  atheistical  notes, 
says  that  Christianity  will  in  time  be  remembered  only 
by  Milton's  great  poem.  What  a  confession  is  here  ex- 
torted, that  Christianity  has  inspired  our  greatest  Epic— 
and  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  that  soaring 
and  rebellious  spirit,  which  fretted  itself  away  in  Queen 
Mab,  could  have  bowed  to  the  same  fountain  with  Milton, 
and  risen  with  undimmed  vision  to  gaze  with  rapture 
upon 

M  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracles  of  God.*' 

Bnt  I  fear  yon  think  I  am  getting  as  prolix  as  •  Ernest 
on  the  Psalms."  I  therefore  cut  short  my  disquisition 
with  subjoining  the  hymn. 

A  Sono  ow  Praise  to  God. 
By  Dr.  S.  SteimetL 
1. 
To  God  the  universal  King, 
Let  nil  mankind  their  tribute  bring; 
All  that  have  breath  your  voices  raise, 
In  songs  of  never  ceasing  praise. 

2. 

The  spacious  earth  on  which  we  tread,  * 
And  wider  heavens  stretched  o'er  our  head, 
A  large  and  solemn  temple  frame 
To  celebrate  its  Builder's  fame. 

3. 
Here  the  bright  sun  that  rules  the  day, 
As  through  the  sky  be  makes  his  way, 
To  all  the  world  proclaims  abroad 
The  boundless  sov'reignty  of  God. 


When  from  his  courts  the  sun  retires. 
And  with  the  day  hia  voice  expires, 
The  moon  and  stars  adopt  the  tonf, 
And  through  the  night  the  praise  prolong. 

5. 
The  listening  earth  with  rapture  bears 
The  harmonious  music  of  the  spheres ; 
And  all  her  tribes  the  notes  repeat, 
That  God  is  wise,  and  good,  and  great* 

6. 
But  man  endowed  with  nobler  powers, 
His  God  in  nobler  strains  adores; 
His  is  the  gift  to  know  the  song, 
As  well  as  sing  with  tuneful  tongue. 


much  of  it.  We  could  not  refuse  ■■  L.M  the 
privilege  of  rejoinder  to  the  articles  of  "  R. 
D.  W."  and  "J.  L.  C.,"  and  his  second  pa- 
per  accordingly  appears  in  the  present  num- 
ber. 

By  the  way,  a  correspondent  of  the  South- 
ern Era  tells  us  that  "  a  mule  does  run  faster 
by  night  than  by  day."  Will  some  of  the 
savans  give  an  explanation  of  this  curious 
fact?" 


From  distant  Key  West,  we  have  received 
a  translation  of  the  pretty  little  French  poem 
of  La  Fueille,  which  we  a^ree  with  the  kind 
friend  who  sends  it  to  us,  is  better  than  Ber- 
nard Barton's.  The  author  is  unknown  ei- 
ther to  our  correspondent  or  ourselves. 

The  Withered  Leaf. 

Swept  from  thy  parent  bough, 

Poor  withered  leaf,  where  tendest  thou  f 

Forsooth,  I  cannot  say ! 
The  fickle  storm's  relentless  stroke, 
Has  overcome  the  aged  oak, 
My  sole  and  only  stay. 
Westward  and  North  since  morning's  dawn, 
The  sport  alike  of  every  gale, 
I've  crossed  the  forest,  and  the  lawn, 
The  mountain's  summit,  and  the  dale ; 

I  go  where  lists  the  wind  1 
Devoid  of  fear,  devoid  of  grief, 
I  seek  the  common  goat,— where  goes 
Alike  the  vermeil  of  the  rose, 
The  verdure  of  the  laurel  leaf. 


3£ottrts  of  aStra  Works. 


The  Poetical  Works  *f  William  Gilmorb  Simms.  Hi 
Two  Volumes.  Redfield.  110  and  119  Nassau  Street, 
New  York.    [From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street- 


We  had  designed  to  review  these  volumes  at 
length,  but  we  find  the  office  so  agreeably  and  justly  dm 
charged  for  us  by  the  critic  of  the  Charleeto*  Cemriat 
that  we  prefer  quoting  his  remarks  in  full.    Ha  says— 

We  an  glad  to  perceive  that  onr  worthy  fellow-tows* 
man,  Mr.  Jobn  Russell,  Bookseller,  No.  251  King  Street; 

has  had  the  enterprise  and  liberality  to  publish,  in  twi 
elegantly  printed  and  handsomely  bound  volumes,  tkl 
leading  poetical  works  of  Mr.  Slims,  and  we  trust  thai 
s?  discerning  and  appreciative  public  will  patronise  tsf 
work  with  a  corresponding  liberality.  The  volumes  ail 
entitled  "  Poems,  Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legendary  sal 
Contemplative,  by  William  Gilmork  Sinus,  Esq-n 
and  are  embellished  with  a  fine  engraved  likeness  of  is] 
author,  and  a  fac  simile  of  his  hand  writing  and  sign* 
tare.    We  have  observed,  with  pleasure,  that  the  p«u> 
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liiher  has  bad  ike  good  sense  and  the  good  taste,  simply 
lo  designate  Mr.  Siuna  as  a  geotleman,  omitting  the 
etuuUU  appendage  of  «*  LL.D.."  which  many  of  our  con- 
temporaries,  and  others,  are  wont  to  attach  to  bis  name, 
forgetful  at  once  of  toe  ridicule  with  which  the  immortal 
Pangloss  bss  inseparably  associated  that  learned  title, 
•nd,of  the  6ct,  that  Mr.  Sims'  high  literary  merits  and 
•boding  reader  k  quite  unnecessary  to  distinguish  him 
bj  say  such  superfluous  addition.  Mr.  Slims,  we  know, 
n  entirety  above  the  silly  vanity  or  ostentation  of  plu- 
ming hiowelf  with  peacock's  feathers — there  is  nothing  of 
the  jack-daw  about  him—he  has  no  pretentions  and  makes 
Bans  to  be  a  learned  Doctor  of  L*ws,  although  a  literary 
iwtitDtJoo  may  have  conferred  the  title  on  him  as  a  com- 
pliment, as  did  other  Colleges  on  Generals  Washington 
tad  Jackson,  with  about  as  much  reason.  His  own  hardly 
earned  and  well  deserved  laurels  are  plumage  enough 
for  him— and  plumage  to  be  proud  of,  while  many  a  con- 
cmsd«LLD,»  like  Dr.  Peter  Pangloss,  and  Dogberry, 
befeit  hint,  may  be  written  down  an  «  A.  S.  3." 

Tbefotarors  before  us  comprise :  1,  Norman  Maurice,* 
tnjedy,  altogether  American  in  its  plot,  incidents  and 
otutrepbe:  2,  AtalanUn,  a  tale  of  the  Sea,  a  beautiful 
i*d  bigbly  imaginative  creation,  or  allegory,  analogous 
to  MiJieaV  Comus,  and  Shakspeare'e  Tempest ;  3,  Talc§ 
**  Tradition*  of  the  South,  full  of  legendary  lore,  cou- 
pled wiih  our  colonial  and  revolutionary  eras,  and  with 
•or  ladjaa  history,  and  replete  with  patriotic  sentiment 
•ad  ferror,  as  well  as  with  poetic  inspiration ;  4,  The 
Cty  tftht  Silent,  an  exquisite  and  thoughtful  dedica- 
tory or  inaugural  poem,  on  the  opening  of  our  beautiful 
■■d  picturesque  Magnolia  Cemetery;  5,  Southern  Pa§- 
**»  «d  Picture*,  reflective  as  well  ss  descriptive, 
*  kindled  by  the  sunny  and  luxuriant  scenery  of  the 
Swik"  consecrating  her  oaks,  her  pines,  and  her  pal- 
■**»,and  evincive  of  a  spirit a  which  has  drunk  deeply 
*ad  lovingly  from  the  mil  gushing  fountains  of  nature's 
•wat.r."  tnd.  in  both  thought  and  style,  entitling  him  to 
killed  "emphatically  the  National  Poet  of  the  South- 
*mUd;"  6,  Historical  and  Dramatic  Sketch*;  rang- 
»?  over  classic  and  imaginative  fields ;  7,  Scripture  Le- 
fudi,  catching  their  inspiration  from  the  rich  strains  of 
H^rew  Poetry,  and  from  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel, 
"d  singing,  in  worthy  verse,  of  Saul  and  bis  prowess  in 
wk  with  PhfliMta's  bouts,  and  yet  of  his  crimes,  and  of 
«  Hrions  invocations  of  the  Hag  of  Endor,  and  of  his 
fa«loferibrow  and  death,  -  not  divided"  from  that  of  his 
«<Mbe  noble  nod  gallant  Jonathan— and  of  the  crimen, 
*W»»n  and  tragic  death  of  the  beloved  Absalom,  so  he- 
wed by  the  royal  and  parental  David,  as  to  wring  from 
»  grieAstriekea  heart,  the  passionate  exclamation,  ••  O, 
T^l™*  mv  »°nt  mr  *>»•  *ould  to  God.  I  had  died  for 
«**:"  8,  Francesco  da  Rimini,  an  Episode,  from  Dante, 
t,T"»5,  in  the  tirxa  rima  of  the  original,  *  several  of  the 
■°«  freqaemly  quoted  passages  from  the  great  Italian 
Poet-pas-ages  singularly  suggestive  and  coinprehen- 
*" -»nd anording  -as  just  an  idea  of  his  manner  as 
*"*»  ^  gathered  from  any  portion  of  his  divine  poem." 

From  this  hurried  survey  of  the  table  of  contents,  otir 
*»*«  may  form  some  idea  of  the  gems  of  thought  and 
ttprewion  enclosed  in  this  literary  casket—it  will  be 
**  fruit  if  they  thai!  not  enjoy  them. 

Thc*&  spread  reputation,  acquired  by  Mr.  Simms. 
****** hha  >n  honor  to  bio  native  city  and  State,  and  his 
«*M*ea*nt*  in  literature  are  peculiarly  his  own,  as,  for 
«•  aost  part,  be  ia  a  self-educated  man.    He  waa  bora 


and  bred  in  our  city,  and  is  a  striking  instance  and  illus- 
tration of  the  advantages  of  a  Common- School  education. 
Not  only  was  he  denied  any  higher  culture  than  what  the 
common  English  school  imparts,  but  even  that  he  was 
compelled  to  forego,  while  yet  in  his  boyhood.  A  beard- 
less youth,  he  left  the  School  for  the  Apothecary's  Shop. 
Rut  his  genius  could  not  be  cramped  over  pestle  and 
mortar.  Aided  by  the  simple  elements  of  reading  and 
writing,  with  a  spice  of  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy, his  mind  soon  surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  self- 
education  completed  what  the  common-school  hsd  begun. 
The  art  of  reading  and  writing  the  English  language,  ac- 
quired at  the  humble  seminary,  vouchsafed  to  his  boy- 
hood, unlocked  for  him  the  gates,  and  admitted  him  to 
the  fountain  of  knowledge.  It  introduced  him  to  boobs, 
and  books  stored  bis  young,  but  fertile  mind  with  thoughts, 
and  thought  working  upon  thought,  be  soon  exhibited  a 
precocious  devotion  to  the  Muses,  whiuh,  with  subsequent 
self  culture  and  discipline,  has  eunbled  him  to  scale  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  and  quaff  Pierian  waters.  In  hia 
case,  as  in  that  of  myriads  of  others,  reading  and  writing, 
with  a  few  com mou -school  adjuncts,  were  as  seed  sown 
in  good  ground,  springing  up  iu  luxuriance  and  bringing 
forth  fruit  an  hundred  fold.  And  what  is  now  the  posi- 
tion of  the  common-school  boy  T— an  honorable  manhood 
and  a  field  of  varied  literary  labor,  evincive  of  a  high  and 
versatile  genius.  As  poet,  novelist,  geographer,  historian, 
orator,  lecturer,  essayist,  critic  and  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
he  has  acquired  a  proud  and  enduring  reputation  snd  em- 
inence. Of  the  estimation  in  which  his  literary  character 
and  attainments  are  held,  his  recent  call  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  before  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washing- 
ton, is  a  pledge  and  assurance  of  the  most  couclusive  and 
acceptuble  nature.  He  is  a  trophy  of  the  common-school 
system,  and  a  living  refutstion  of  the  theory  which  main- 
tains that  reading  and  writing,  without  higher  culture,  are 
evil,  per  se,  and  of  the  position,  or  fancy,  that  a  single 
literary  sun,  or  college,  is  more  important  and  more  illu- 
minating to  the  people,  than  a  thousand  educational  stars, 
or  common  schools,  which  light  and  lead  the  people—the 
masses — to  the  fount  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  "in 
whose  presence  is  fullness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right 
hand  are  pleasures  for  ever  more." 

But,  with  all  his  lima  labor— his  incessant  toil  and 
trimming  of  the  midnight  lamp,  and  writing  till  fingers 
are  wearied,  stiffened  and  ache,  he  hss  never  received  a 
fitting  remuneration  for  either  his  talent  or  his  toil.  Lit- 
erature is  emphatically  and  exclusively  his  profession. 
He  is  the  only  individual  in  the  Southern  States  who 
makes  literature  his  profession,  and  earns  by  it  a  liveli- 
hood, although  far  from  a  remuneration.  It  should  enable 
him  to  scale  the  heights  of  fortune  as  wall  as  of  Parnas- 
sus, and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  and  pteasures  of  foreign 
travel,  which  would  open  to  him  new  channels  of  thought, 
plume  his  wing  for  loftier  flights,  and  lead  to  yet  higher 
literary  and  intellectual  achievements. 

The  volumes  just  published  by  Mr.  Russell,  and  the 
uniform,  elegant  and  pictorial  edition  of  bis  novels  and 
•*  Romances  of  the  Revolution,"  (of  which  "  The  Ye- 
massee"  and  the  "Partisan"  are  slready  out,  and  MMel- 
lichampe,"  •*  Catharine  Walton,"  a  The  Scout,  or  the 
Black  Riders  of  Congaree,"  and  •'  Woodcraft,  or  the 
Hawk  of  the  Dove  Cote,"  are  to  follow.)  by  Red  field  of 
New  York,  afford  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  liberal 
and  the  just  to  pay  the  fitting  and  remunerative  tribute  to 
native  genius — to  a  true  son  of  the  South,  and  of  South 
Carolina,  whose  pen  has  duue  so  much,  not  only  to  illua* 
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trate  the  history  find  promote  the  literary  reputation  and 
educational  interests  of  this  State;  but  baa  ever  been 
wielded  fearlessly  and  efficiently  in  the  great  cause  of 
Southern  Rights  and  Southern  institutions.  Let  all, 
who  can  afford  it,  have  Shims'  a  Poems,"  and  Sikhs' 
M  Romances  of  the  Revolution/'  in  their  libraries,  and 
our  word  for  it,  they  will  receive  a  quid  pro  quo,  which 
will  richly  repay  them  in  literary  enjoy  me  ut,  and  at  the 
same  time  crown  his  labors  with  their  merited  and  fitting 
fruit  and  reward.  In  this  connection,  too,  let  not  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Review  be  forgotten  or  overlooked. 
Mr.  Mortimer,  a  gentlemanly,  intelligent,  active  aud  en- 
terprising Virginian,  is  its  proprietor,  and  Mr.  SIMMS  its 
editor.  It  is  now  the  leading  and  best  Quarterly  in  our 
country,  and  as  the  repository  of  Southern  mind,  the 
organ  of  Southern  sentiment,  and  the  sword  and  shield  of 
Southern  Rights,  it  should  be  cherished  and  patronized 
by  all. 

Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  Part  I.  The 
Point,  the  Straight  Line,  and  the  Plane.  By  Samuel 
Schooler ,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  at  Hano- 
ver Academy.  Published  by  J.  YV.  Randolph,  121 
Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

We  know  not  when  we  were  more  gratified  than  by  the 
examination  of  this  work.  We  rejoiced  that  a  good  text- 
book was  presented  to  the  young,  by  means  ol  which  the 
lumbering  nomenclature  aud  circumlocutory  demonstra- 
tions, heretofore  in  vogue,  might  be  avoided.  All  who 
Lave  studied  Davies'  Descriptive  Geometry,  will  remem- 
ber the  baby  steps  to  which  he  compels  the  student,  leav- 
ing him  at  the  end  of  the  problem,  more  wearied  than  if 
he  had  been  let  alone,  with  slight  assistance,  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  before  him.  From  such  faults  as  this 
the  work  belbre  us  is  peculiarly  exempt.  The  expla- 
nations of  the  text  are  concise,  to  the  point,  aud  given 
only  when  necessary  to  the  elucidations  of  the  drawiugs, 
which  are  iu  the  best  style  of  art. 

We  fear  that  teacher*  may  be  deterred  from  the  use  of 
this  book  by  the  fuct,  that  the  nomenclature  is  uu usual — 
indeed,  never  before  adopted  iu  thia  country  ;  but  we  are 
sure,  that  if  they  will  take  the  pains  to  conquer  the  first 
difficulty  tor  themselves,  they  will  remove  thorus  uu num- 
bered from  the  pathway  of  the  pupil. 

We  hope  to  see  this  treatise  adopted  in  all  our  Virginia 
schools  and  colleges.  We  know  tliat  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  that  branch  of  science  which 
has  been  aptly  deuominuted  the  Poetry  of  Mathematics, 
but  which,  unlike  other  poetry,  is  preeminently  practical 
and  useful,  being,  iu  the  language  of  Prof.  Bartlett,iudis- 
pensuble  to  the  machines!,  the  architect, and  the  engiueer, 
whether  civil  or  military. 

Apart,  too,  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  this  production, 
there  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  thiug'of  Virginia  growth.  Its 
author  was  born  in  Virginia,  was  educated  at  her  Univer- 
sity, and  is  now  devoting  his  time  and  talents  to  the  in- 
struction of  her  youth.  We  hope  that  other  young  men 
will  imitate  Mr.  S.  in  shunning  the  less  elevating  pursuits 
of  public  life,  aud  devote  themselves  to  that  order  of 
truth  which  changes  not  with  changing  times,  but  is  a 
"  Kmpa  1$  aci"  to  all  who  find  it. 


The  Address  of  (be  Hon.  Willoughby  Newton,  at  the 
Port  Royal  (Va.)  Agricultural  Fair,  Moveniber,  1853,  has 
been  published  in  a  handsome  form  by  a  Fredericksburg 
press,  and  well  deserves  the  honors  of  type  for  its  graces 
•i  style,  and  valuable  suggestions. 


Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar.    By  the  Rt.  Hon,  Rich- 

.   arc  La  lor  Sheil,  M.  P.     With  Memoir  and  Sou*. 

By  R.  Sheltom  Mackenzie*  D.  C.  L.     In  two  volumes 

Rcdfield,  110  and  112  Nassau  Street.    [From  J.  W. 

Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

The  very  title  of  this  work  is  enough  to  ensure  it  a 
large  sale,  for  it  is  suggestive  of  fun  and  eloquence,  pa- 
thoa  aud  humor,  in  short  of  all  the  delightful  qualities 
which  belong  to  that  most  agreeable  person — the  educa- 
ted Irishman.  Mr.  Sheil  was  himself  a  lawyer  of  great 
eminence,  and  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  degree  of  merit ; 
and  in  his  death,  which  occurred  about  three  years  ago, 
while  he  was  the  representative  of  the  English  nation  at 
the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Ireland  lout 
one  of  her  most  gifted  sou.  Mr.  Redfield  has  done  well 
to  republish  these  pleasant  and  valuable  Sketches  in  so 
neat  a  form. 

Essays  on  the  Philosophical  Writer*  and  other  Men  of 

Letter:   By  Thomas  De  Qpihcit.    In  Two  Volumes. 

Boston,  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields.    1854.    [From  A. 

Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

De  Quincey  becomes  too  intensely  metaphysical  is 
these  Essays  to  please  the  generality  of  readers,  and  we 
must  say  that  for  amusement  we  should  prefer  something 
less  abstruse  :  yet  there  are  many  to  whom  such  investi- 
gations aa  the  Opium  Eater  pursues  are  highly  attract- 
ive, and  furnish  even  entertainment.  The  volumes  before 
us  are  issued  in  the  same  charming  typography  which 
rendered  their  predecessors  so  acceptable. 

Handbooks  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.    By 

Diokysius  Lardner,  D.  C.  L  ,  ore.     Third  Courst. 

Meteorology— A&trokomy.    Philadelphia  :  Blanch- 

ard  and  Lea.   1864.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main   Street. 

Dr.  Lardner's  fame  as  a  Professor  is  sufficiently  well 

established  to  secure  for  any  book  he  may  give  to  the 

public  a  favorable  reception.     The  present  volume  is 

a  valuable  text-book  for  the  student  in  the  particular 

branches  of  science  of  which  it  treats,  and  the  band'soiue 

style  in  which  it  has  been  put  forth  by  the  American 

publishers  will  render  it  all  the  more  serviceable. 

From  one  of  our  own  printing  offices,  (that  of  II.  K. 
Ellysou,)  there  has  been  issued  a  ueat  brochure  contain- 
ing a  '* Lecture  on  the  Atmosphere,"  by  Benuet  Furyear, 
Esq.,  a  Professor  in  Richmond  College.  The  lecture 
presents,  in  a  popular  and  agreeable  manner,  some  stri- 
king facta  counected  with  Atmospheric  phenomena,  and 
may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  everybody. 

"  The  Memorial  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  count j  of 
Halifax  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  praying  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Free  Schools  in  the  Stat**,*'  is  an  admira- 
ble paper  on  the  importance  of  Popular  Education.  It  is 
uoderatood  to  be  lroin  the  pen  of  James  C.  Bruce,  Esq., 
a  geutleman  widely  known  fur  his  literary  acquirements, 
and  his  enlightened  patriotism  in  respect  of  our  Educa- 
tional system.  It  should  be  read  and  pondered  through- 
out  the  Commonwealth. 


Professor  De  Bow,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  will  accept 

our  best  thanks  for  the  noble  volume  containing  tbe  full 

returns  of  the  Census  of  1850.    It  ie  a  monument  to  iLe 

joint  industry  and  research  of  himself  and  his  predecessor 

|  in  office. 
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A  Few  Thoughts  01  Slavery.* 

Congratulating  our  readers  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Nebraska  bill  has  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  majority  so  overwhelming  as  to  give 
assurance  of  its  ultimate  triumph,  we  proceed 
to  redeem  the  promise  given  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Messenger,  of  adding  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  moral,  social  and  political  as 


only  in  the  preparation  with  the  talent  of 
the  compounder.  Mr.  Chase  gives  us  the 
"  soupe  maigre"  after  a  receipt  from  Mrs. 
Briggs'  modest  cookery  book,  Mr.  Sumne'r 
only  adding  the  "  haut  gout "  of  Louis  Eu- 
stache  Ude,  er  his  brilliant  counterpart  in 
Pendennis,  Monsieur  Alcide  Mirabolant.  Or, 
perhaps,  we  sfconW  rather  say  that  Mr. 
Chase's  speech  is  like  the  cold  rehearsal  of 
a  play  in  the  morning,  when  the  men  appear 


pects  of  slavery.  We  enter  upon  the  task  in  slouched  hats  and  sack  coats  and  the  wo- 
the  more  willingly  because  participating  in! men  in  faded  dresses,  while  Mr.  Sumner's 
the  satisfaction  of  the  South,  and  of  nearly  ]  is  the  same  play,  re-produced  at  night,  with 
tbe  whole  country,  at  the  prospect  of  the  re- :  all  the  accessories  of  full  costume,  of  scenic 
movalfrom  tbe  national  theatre  of  the  dis-ipomp,  deceptive  gas  light,  tbe  mimic  thun- 
eussion  of  this  irritating  topic,  we  can  speak !  der  of  rattling  sheet-iron  and  the  patent 
of  anti-slavery  and  its  agitators  without  un- 'lightning  of  red  signal-powder.  Not  only 
due  exasperation,  and  with  only  a  pardona- 
ble pitj  and  contempt. 

As  in  our  former  article  we  took  ike 
speech  of  Mr.  Chase  as  our  text,  we  propose 


their  heavier  metal,  as  they  would  call  it,  but 
even  their  small  arms  are  taken  from  the 
same  arsenal.  Mr.  Chase  quotes  from  Mil- 
ton's Prose  Works.  Mr.  Sumner  gives  us 
ww  to  take  the  oration  (for  such  we  suppose 'some  time-honored  excerpts  from  the  great 
we  must  call  it)  of  Mr.  Sumner  as  the  basis' poem — guided  by  the  fear,  bo  doubt,  that 
of  our  coacluding  remarks.     We  cannot,  in '  Nebraska  is   about  to  be  a  Paradise  Lost. 


ancenty,  say  that  we  intend  thereby  a  con> 
pliment  to  Mr.  Sumner,  nor  that  there  is 
much  difference  in  the  speeches  of  free-soil- 
to.    The  materials  are  precisely  the  same 


Both,  too,  like  Eastern  magicians,  surround 
themselves  with  clouds  and  darkness  at  the 
commencement  of  their  incantations.  Both 
invoke  storm  and  wind.     Puff,  in  the  Critic, 


There  is  a  wonderful  similarity  in  the  state-  makes  his  grand  tragedy  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
menti  and  in  the  mis-statements;  there  is'mada  "open  with  a  clock  striking  to  beget 
the  same  "little  hoard  of  maxims'1— the jan  awful  attention  in  the  audience;  it  als# 
rame  cut  and  dried  humanity — stale  and  flat;  marks  the  time,  which  is  four  o'clock  in  the 


sentiments  that  even  Joseph  Surface  would 
bave  discarded  and  Sir  Peter  Teazle  have 
denounced  with  a  heavier  objurgation — the 


morning,  and  saves  a  description  of  the  ri- 
sing sun,  and  a  great  deal  about  gilding  the 
eastern  hemisphere."     We  believe  a  barom- 


wearisome  repetition  of  the  details  of  the  Jeter  hangs  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Senate} 
history  of  the  Missouri  que^ion — the  ayes  the  sergeant-at-arms  should  be  directed, 
and  noes  called  as  often  as  Chroaonhoton-|  "without  regard  to  weather, "  to  place  the 
tbolojos  called  a  coach — the  Declaration  of  j  index  at  "  stormy"  whenever  a  free-soil 
Independence  and  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Senator  is  about  to  speak;  it  would  save  a 
We  may  well  ask  with  Othello,  "what  needs 'great  deal  of  windy  declamation  and  cloudy 
this  iteration  ?"  These  are  the  stock  in  trade '  description  which  has  depressed'the  Senate 
^d  in  common,  the  lean  larder  from  which!  of  late  with,  what  we  may  call,  an  ora'ori;ai 


the  table  must  be  furnished  forth,  varying 

Sp«ch  of  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Ma*«nchusettJ»,  ajroiiut  ihe 
^peil  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  In  Scuate,  Fcb- 
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"long  season  in  May."  Or  better  still,  per- 
haps, looking  to  the  "melancholy madness" 
of  these  Senators,  they  should  have  reserved 
their  speeches  till  the  winds  of  March  came 
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•roaring  round  the  capitol,  to  suggest  their  in-, 
spiration  and  verify  their  metaphors.  It  is 
proper  to  say,  that  if  Mr.  Sumner's  rhetoric 
is  more  ambitious,  Mr.  Chase's  speech  has 
the  greater  merit  of  sincerity;  or,  perhaps, 
we  should  rather  say  of  a  nearer  approach  to 
sincerity — for  we  cannot,  upon  reflection, 
give  even  the  Ohio  Senator  full  credit  for 
purity  of  purpose.  Mr.  Bell  reminds  us  and 
them  that  all  the  sympathy  of  these  profes- 
sional philanthropists  is  exhausted  upon  the 
negro,  who,  in  all  probability,  will  never  go 
to  Nebraska,  while  no  voice  is  lifted  for  the 
Indian,  who  will  certainly  be  expelled  from 
it.  Their  calculating  philanthropy,  like  the 
41  nimble  sixpence"  of  their  section,  must 
bring  a  quick  return  of  popular  favor.  They 
waste  no  periods  on  the  red-man ;  give  up 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  the  recherche 
quotation,  "Lo,  the  poor  Indian,"  because 
unfortunately  he  does  not  command  the  love 
and  pity  of  the  Reserve  in  Ohio  or  the  aboli- 
tion districts  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  think  that  these 
men,  after  their  late  signal  discomfiture, 
would  desist  from  their  wild  and  unpatriotic 
schemes ;  but  the  hope  is  as  vain  as  to  ex- 
pect the  gambler  to  relinquish  his  excite- 
ment, or  to  look  for  sincere  repentance  in 
Satan  and  his  rebel  host.  One  chance,  one 
lingering  hope  is  left.  Mr.  Chase  finds  in 
his  late  rejection  by  the  Ohio  Legislature 
that  agitation  and  abolition  have  ceased  to 
bring  preferment.  He  may  be  disposed  to 
unite  his  sad  fortunes  with  those  of  Mr.  The- 
odore Parker,  who  threatens  that,  if  defeated, 
he  will  propose  to  his  party  to  fight  from 
State  to  State  and  from  line  to  line,  until  he 
reaches  Massachusetts,  where,  with  like  sa- 
vage warfare,  he  will  fight  from  town  to  town 
until  he  reaches  Plymouth  Rock,  and  from 
that  embark  either  for  Greenland  or  Africa. 
May  we  not  hope  that  his  friends  in  the  Sen- 
ate, finding  philanthropy  no  longer  profita- 
ble, may  be  induced  to  accompany  him,  and 
perhaps  take  with  them  the  foul  philosopher 
of  the  Tribune,  who  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  soon  exhaust  the  harvest  of  agrarian- 
ism,  licentiousness  and  infidelity?  We  are 
sure  an  appropriation  from  Congress  would 
be  made,  on  the  old  Roman  maxim  of  "  a 
bridge  of  silver  for  a  flying  enemy."  There 
would  be  officers  enough  for  the  expedition ; 


the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  a  crew.  We 
are  very  sure  it  could  not  be  made  up  among 
the  blacks,  without  an  impressment  more 
stringent  and  cruel  than  the  fugitive  slave 
bill.  We  will  suppose  the  complement  pro- 
cured by  kidnapping  and  false  promises,  and 
a  ship  provided.  We  would  suggest  for  a  4 
flag  the  banner  of  Brian  de  Boie-Guilbert, 
half  black  and  half  white,  as  the  best  token 
of  this  motley  company.  The  anchor  (their 
only  emblem  of  hope)  weighed,  the  sails 
loosed  to  catch  "  a  breeze  from  the  North- 
ward free ,"  let  us  name  the  vessel  anew, 
as  the  Happy  Riddance  ;  and  venture  the  pre- 
diction that  she  will  rank  with  the  May- 
flower in  historical  value  and  importance, 
and  that  Plymouth  Rock  will  be  doubly  bless- 
ed in  our  annals  for  what  it  gave  and  what 
it  sent  away  I  Mr.  Parker '  has  not  deter- 
mined whether  he  will  steer  his  bark  for 
Greenland  or  Africa.  If  allowed  a  voice  in 
the  matter,  we  should  vote  decidedly  for 
Africa.  Where  else  could  they  go  ?  What 
more  congenial  climate  could  they  ask  than 
the  torrid  zone  ?  what  more  congenial  socie- 
ty than  "  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads  ?,f 
There  they  might  draw  any  imaginable  num- 
ber of  restrictive  lines,  and  prohibit  slavery 
on  both  sides.  Each  following  his  particular 
genius,  Mr.  Greeley  might  visit  every  tribe 
to  tell  them  of  the  "  good  time  coming," 
and  select  some  spot  where 

u  Hi*  pawonp,  crumped  no  longer,  should  have  scope  and 
breathing  space  j" 


and  where  he  might 

— "take  Pome  tavago  woman  who  should  rear  bia  dotkj 
race." 

Mr.  Sumner  will  find,  perhaps,  a  more 
pleasant  position  with  his  new  and  ad- 
mired ally,  the  Bey  of  Tunis — assist  him  for 
a  time  in  his  schemes  of  emancipation,  until 
having  supplanted  him  in  the  affection  of  his 
council,  he  mJJr  get  up  a  coalition — bring  the 
Bey  to  the  bowstring,  and  rule  himself — a 
most  respectable  Pacha  of  three  tails !  Mr. 
Chase  might  in  Liberia  find  the  equality  he 
so  much  courts ;  perhaps,  re-enter  public  life 
as  the  President  of  the  Ebony  Republic.  Mr. 
Seward  might  personate  the  "Illustrious 
Stranger,11  in  a  black  domino  at  the  court  ol 
Dahomey ;  while  the  reverend  Theodore 
might  gratify  his  largest  ambition  as  the  ac« 
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live  head  of  that  magnificent  scheme  pro- 
jected by  Aminidab  Sleek — the  great  Tim- 
buctoo  and  jEthiopia  Amelioration  Society — 
which  proposes  to  give  to  every  negro  child 
liviug  near  the  Equator  the  inestimable  bles- 
sings of  a  flannel  shirt  and  a  moral  tract ! 
*  With  a  "ton  voyage9*  to  this  precious  car- 
go, we  turn  to  more  serious  contemplations  ; 
and  let  us  promise  that  our  subsequent  re- 
marks shall  be  addressed  chiefly  to  the  calm 
and  dispassionate  consideration  of  sober- 
thinking  men,  let  their  abstract  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  be  what  they  may. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  to  Socialism,  Four- 
crism,  or  any  of  those  other  names  which 

— "  Idlers  jive 
To  their  strong  wishes  without  work  to  live;" 

We  leave  them  the  only  task  for  which  they 
are  competent,  to  demonstrate  their  own  ab- 
surdities, and  be  confounded  by  their  own 
follies.  Nor  shall  we  waste  any  time  upon 
those  day-dreamers  who  doze  their  lives 
away  in  visions  of  impracticable  felicity  and 
unattainable  perfection — who  would  have 
"no  sorrow  in  the  song,  no  winter  in  the 
▼car"— who  make  laws  for  Utopia  and  settle 
systems  by  a  syllogism.  We  would  speak  to 
those  who  are  not  seduced  by  the  false  sen- 
timent and  fine  phrases  of  pretended  philan- 
thropists—-we  would  address  ourselves  to 
those  who  believe  what  even  Carlyle  has 
discovered,  that  "  labor  is  a  debt  due  to  hu- 
manity"—that*  the  sufferings  incident  to  la- 
bor are  not  confined  to  any  climate  or  com- 
plexion, and  must  ever  remain  whilst  the 
primal  curse  rests  on  man.  To  men  who  can 
look  thus  calmly,  we  would  address  two 
questions— is  the  abolition  of  the  slavery  of 
the  Southern  States  desirable — or  if  desira- 
Me,  is  it  practicable  ?  And  we  shall  assume 
that  the  real  object  of  free-soilers  is  to  effect 
an  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States 
by  hemming  it  in  till  with  a  surcharged  pop- 
ulation the  system  shall  be  overthrown  by  an 
exterminating  war,  or  a  repetition  of  the  hor- 
rors of  St.  Domingo.  We  assume  this  as  an 
*Tious  result  of  the  effort  to  confine  slavery 
within  its  present  limits,  and  that  the  asser- 
tion of  abolitionists  to  the  contrary  is  as  false 
88  their  philanthropy. 

It  has  been  the  custom  so  long  to  abuse 
*ad  revile  the  South  as  the  eentre  of  all  sloth, 


poverty  and  oppression — her  faults  have  been 
so  magnified,  and  her  frailties  so  exaggera- 
ted— she  has  been  scanned  so  closely  by  the 
malignant  "  curiosity  of  nations,"  happy  to 
forget  their  own  crimes  in  the  denunciation 
of  her  system,  that  it  may  seem  rather  haz- 
ardous to  venture  the  statements  we  are  about 
to  make — that  the  prosperity  of  our  own 
country  and  of  Europe  is  dependent  upon  the 
retention  of  negro  slavery — that  no  where  in 
the  wide  world  is  there  a  happier,  more  con- 
tented, more  enlightened  and  better  cared 
for  class  of  rural  laborers  than  the  negroes 
of  the  Southern  States — that  all  experience 
proves  that  a  sudden  emancipation  of  slaves 
is  no  blessing  to  them,  and  detrimental  to 
national  prosperity.  We  make  these  state- 
ments believing  that  they  are  justified  by  the 
past,  and  will  be  vindicated  by  the  future. 

Mr.  Sumner  and  his  party  seem  surprised 
that  their  views  and  counsels  are  not  treated 
with  the  same  consideration  as  those  of  Wash* 
ington  and  Jefferson,  whom  they  cite  as 
emancipationists.  Sparing  them  any  con- 
trast between  themselves  and  the  fathers  of 
the  republic  beyond  its  mere  suggestion,  and 
only  reminding  them  that  we  can  listen  pa- 
tiently to  the  advice  and  bear  even  the  re- 
proof of  a  friend  and  neighbor,  while  we  re- 
sent as  impertinent  the  intrusion  of  an  offi- 
cious monitor,  let  us  look  at  the  different 
circumstances  under  which  abolition  is  now 
urged.  We  have  shown  that  in  1788,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  while  deprecating  slavery  as  an 
abstract  proposition,  declared  that  its  aboli- 
tion was  incompatible  with  the  felicity  of  the 
country,  because  even  then  Virginia  number- 
ed within  her  borders  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  negroes,  and  because  the  system 
was  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  thoughts; 
feelings,  occupations  and  habits  of  our  peo- 
ple. It  was  natural  and  amiable  that  men 
who  had  just  vindicated  their  own  freedom, 
should  be  anxious  to  extend  liberty  to  all, 
without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  they 
were  capable  of  self-government.  But  they 
were  soon  induced  to  pause  and  ask  them- 
selves whether  such  a  gift  was  really  valua- 
ble. They  saw  that  even  the  Indian— im- 
measurably superior  to  the  African  in  physi- 
cal and  mental  qualities,  would  not  and  could 
not  receive  any  freedom  but  that  of  nature— 
and  the  excesses  of  the  French-Be  volution, 
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the  anarchy  that  followed,  and  the  despotism 
in  which  it  ended,  showed  that  even  the 
white  man  sometimes  required  a  master.  We 
are  not  without  evidences  in  our  own  age, 
that  men  must  be  educated  in  freedom — that 
despotisms  are  formed  in  the  name  of  Liber- 
ty, Fraternity  and  Equality,  and  that  the 
Mexican  shouts  "  God  and  Liberty"  without 
knowing  anything  of  either.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
abstract  opinions  of  our  fathers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  they  did  not  abolish?  the  in- 
stitution, and  we  remember"  that  they  were 
men  who  having  once  formed  the  will,  usu- 
ally found  out  the  way  to  accomplish  it.  They 
did  all  that  seemed  necessary  in  placing  a 
limit  to  the  slave-trade  in  the  Constitution. 
Slavery  thus  divested  of  Us  horsors  began 
soon  to  develop  its  true  mission,  and  to 
commend  itself  as  an  instrument- in  the  hands 
of  Divine  Provjdence  for  subduing  the  wil- 
derness of  the  South,  and  developing  those 
resources  upon  which  now  rest  the  commerce 
and  strength  of  this  great  country.  One  of 
these  free-soilers  says,  "the  planting  and 
growth  of  this  nation  upon  this  western.con- 
tinent  was  not  an  accident."  Is  k  not  equal- 
ly remote  from  accident  that  a  few  thousand 
Africans  brought  to  oun  shores,  have  increas- 
ed and  multiplied  until  they  number  now 
nearly  four  millions  ?  Let  us  see  what  power 
and  wealth  they  have  brought  us — and  point- 
ing now  simply  to- this  fact  of  their  astonish- 
ing increase,  as  the  best  proof  of.  the  humane 
treatment  they  must  have  received,  may  we 
not  say  that  the  institution  has  been  favored 
by  Providence  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
own  great  and  mysterious  purposes  ?  What 
these  purposes  are,  we  do  not  undertake  to 
decide,  nor  do.  we  think  Mr*  Chase  and  Mr. 
Sumner  are  exactly  tha  persons  to. interpret 
them — 

44  God  i«  hi*  own  interpreter 
And  he  wifl  make- them  pt&ifr.'" 

We  are  sometimes  almost  incredulous  of 
the  fact  that  previous  to  1790,  not  one  pound, 
of  cotton  was  exported  from  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Webster  in  his  famous  speech 
of  March  7th,  1850,  mentions  that  in  a  com- 
mercial treaty  made  with  France  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  cotton  was  not  even 
named  as  an  article  of  export.    In  1791  some 


five  hundred  bales  were  sent  to  England. 
McCulloch  says  "  such  was  the  late  and  fee- 
ble beginning  of  the  American  cotton  trade. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  industry  to 
compare  with  its  subsequent  increase,  unless 
it  be  the  manufacture  of  it  in  England." 
Even  as  late  as  1820,  our  exports  only  amount- 
ed to  a  little  over  two  hundred  thousand 
bales.  Those  who  have  read  the  speeches 
of  Messrs.  Chase  and  Sumner,  will  recollect 
that  both  quoted  the  same  paragraph  from 
Niles*  Register  of  1810,  to  prove  that  the 
Missouri  compromise  was  a  "  compact."  We 
do  not  regard  Mr.  Niles'  opinion  as  docu- 
mentary evidence,  and  certainly  if  his  record 
is  not  truer  than  his  prophecies,  his  journal 
is  of  little  value.  Turning  to  the  article  from 
which  these  senators  quoted,  we  were  very 
much  amused  at  the  portions  which  they 
took  very  good  care  to  suppress.  We  will 
not  stop  to  discuss  the  decency  and  morality 
of  his  suggestion  which  in  effect  proposed  an 
amalgamation  of  the  two- races  as  the  best 
means  of  effecting  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Our  readers  will  smile  with  us  to-  learn  that 
Mr.  Niles  thought  the  greatest  check  to  sla- 
very was  that  its  labor  would'  no*  longer  yield 
adequate  or  former  profits— that  the  teeming 
millions  of  the  East  Indies  would,  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  cotton  used,  in  the 
world — the  price  would  fall  to.  eight  or  ten 
cents  per  pound,  unless  protected,  for  home 
consumption — that  South  America  emancipa- 
ted would  "  knock  down"  the  price  of  to- 
bacco, while  the  growth*  of  corn  would  su- 
persede the  use  of  our  rice  and  sugar!  So 
much  for  the  prophecy — let  us  test  its  accu- 
racy. These  three  articles  of  cotton,  rice 
and  tobacco,  constitute  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  exports  of  the  United  States.  Our 
country  is  the  only  one  in  which*  the  growth 
of  cotton  is  on  the  increase— -we  espocbmere 
than  the  whole  world  besides,  and  that  export 
has  grown  from  five  hundred,  bales  in  1791, 
to  eighteen  hundred  .thousand  in  1851,  yield- 
ing the  enormous  sum  of-  one  hundred  and 
twelve  millions  of  dollars.  Slave  labor  has 
accomplished  this.  To-  the  North. this  vast 
production  has  been  the  Aladdin's  tamp- 
an d  the  negroes- of  the  South- have  been  the 
genii  of  its  prosperity — have  built  its  pala- 
ces and  supplied  its  .wealth.  By  the  arm  of 
the  black  man  is  developed  too  the  web  of 
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England's  greatness.  Beautiful  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster's rhetoric  is  the  description  of  her  mili- 
tary power,  and  musical  the  roll  of  her  morn- 
ing drum-beat — but  the  prosaic  truth  is,  that 
her  real  strength  lies  in  her  cotton  cloths — 
it  is  with  these  that  she  puts  a  "  girdle  round 
about  the  earth" — these  constitute  the  liga- 
tures that  bind  her  colonies  and  connect  her 
with  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe. 
This  is  what  Southern  slavery  has  accom- 
plished—it  yields  us  an  export  value  of  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  besides 
the  amount  consumed  in  our  own  factories— 
to  England  it  furnishes  exports  whose  de- 
dared  value  must  now  be  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars : — besides  the  field  labours  of 
the  South,  and  the  vessels  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  cotton  coastwise  and  to  for- 
eign parts,  it  furnishes  employment  to  one 
hundred  thousand  persons  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  directly  or  indirectly  four  millions 
of  persons  in  Great  Britain  are  dependent 
upon  it  for  subsistence.  But  when  we  tell 
Mr.  Sumner  that  the  South  furnishes  raiment 
for  the  world,  he  will  answer  us,  no*  doubt, 
with  a  sneer  from  the  Tribune,  about  "  Cot- 
ton Lords,"  He  would  say  perish  filthy  lu- 
cre! as  it  is  not  his  own.  Down  with  the 
cotton  trade,  as  he  is  not  engaged  in  it !  But 
does  true  policy,  true  humanity  utter  such, 
language?  Will  any  rational  human  being, 
i&  view  of  these  statistics,  urge  the  abandon- 
ment of,  oe  rash  interference  with  a>  system 
upon  which  rests  the  prosperity  of  our  own 
country,,  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  most  magnificent  commerce  the  world 
has  ever  known.  There  is  no  substitute  in 
the  cotton  region  for  slave  labor.  The  white 
man  sinks  beneath  the  sun  stroke,  or  perish- 
es when  exposed  unduly  to  the  malaria  of 
the  Southern  climate.  If  this  were  *  doubt- 
ful problem  before,,  it  was  solved  by  death 
vith  fearful  distinctness  last  summer  at  New 
Orleans  and  throughout  the  Gulf  region> 
where  for  weeks  and.  months  he  daily  laid 
his  hand  upon  hundreds  of  the  white  race 
while  the  blacks  escaped  with  comparative- 
impunity. 

There  are  a  few  simple  statements  which 
ought  to  satisfy  every  unbiassed  mind  on  this 
•object.  The  first  is,  that  the  wants  of  the 
civilized  world  require  a  certain  amount  of 
work  in  the  Southern  States  which,  only  the 


negro  can  perform — the  second  is,  that  the 
sun  does  not  shine  upon  a  happier  race  of 
laborers — and  lastly,  that  in  physical  comfort, 
civilization,  moral  and  religious  improvement, 
they  enjoy  a  superiority  over  their  brethren 
in  Africa  so  vast  that  language  fails  to  mea- 
sure the  difference.  Mr.  Sumner  would  not 
allow  any  force  to  these  statements.  Indeed 
we  might  disprove  all  his  charges  of  cruelty- 
demonstrate  that  there  is  less  of  hardship 
and  suffering,  and  that  in  spite  of  his  owa 
impassioned  invective,  and  Mrs.  Stowe's 
studied  slanders,* that  the  negro  families  are* 
more  generally  kept  together  than  in  any 
other  laboring  class — he  would  still  declare 
that  "  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
right  ordained  by  God  if  such  a  system, 
though  mitigated  often  by  a  patriarchal  kind- 
ness and  a  plausible  physical  comfort,  could 
be  otherwise  than  pernicious1' — that  "it  is 
confessed  that  the  master  suffers  not  les» 
than  the  slave."  By  whom  is  this  confessed 
and  how  would  Mr.  Sumner  prove  it  ?  As 
he  uttered  this  and  looked  around  the  senate, 
did  he  mean  thereby  to  claim  a  rank  above 
the  Southern  men  about  bim,  who  were  born, 
bred  and  educated  under  this  system  ?  Are 
we  to  understand  that  he  was  his  own  "  trans* 
cendant  theme,  by  the  side  of.  which  sena- 
tors and  presidents  are  but  dwarfs  ?"  Does 
his  tinsel  rhetoric  outweigh  the  varied  attain- 
ments of  the  accomplished  Hunter,  the  logic 
of  Bell  and  Badger,  and  the  earnest  elo- 
quence of  Butler  and  Dawson  ?  Or  going* 
back  to  the  past,  need  we  call  over  that  roll 
of  distinguished  Southern  men  who  secured 
the  freedom,  and  framed  the  institutions  of 
our  country,  and  decorated  every  page  of 
our  brilliant  annals  ?  Surely  no  system  can 
belso  utterly  wrong,  under  which  were  per- 
fected the  character  of  Washington  in  all  its- 
blended  strength  and  beauty — the  calm,  clean 
statesmanship  of  Madison,  the  Doric  intel- 
lect of  Marshall,  the  composite  grandeur  of 
Jefferson,  the  profoundly  analytical  mind  of 
the  great  political  anatomist  Calhoun,  and  the 
commanding  powers  of  the  intrepid  Clap. 
We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  enter  here 
upon  any  elaborate  discussion  of  the  effect 
of  Southern  slavery  upon  the  character  of 
the  master.  That  power  is  sometimes  im- 
properly exercised,  is  unfortunately  true  o£ 
every  latitude  and  condition  of  society.     In* 
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the  South  of  course,  as  elsewhere,  much  de- 
pends upon  the  character  and  tastes  of  indi- 
viduals, as  handed  down  through  many  gen- 
erations. Where  this  system  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son,  we  generally  find 
the  most  beautiful  relations  existing  between 
master  and  servant — a  touching  loyalty  in 
the  one,  a  gentle  and  affectionate  control  ex* 
ercised  by  the  other.  Even  Mrs.  Stowe  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  this  difference  of  ef- 
fect. The  descendants  of  the  Cavaliers,  of 
the  Huguenots,  and  the  Creoles,  are  descri- 
bed as  indolent  and  wasteful,  but  tender  and 
kind  hearted  in  the  treatment  of  their  ser- 
vants. When  she  wishes  to  paint  a  monster 
of  avarice  and  cruelty  in  Legree,  she  is  for- 
ced to  import  him  from  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  It  is  with  the  Northern  man 
both  at  home  and  in  the  South,  that  the  ne- 
gro is  the  poor  Pariah  of  society.  The  truly 
Southern  man  acknowledges  the  principle  of 
humanity  in  his  servant— feels  no  degrada- 
tion in  the  touch  of  the  negro's  hand — is 
as  careful  of  his  feelings  as  of  his  health — in 
sickness  watches  by  his  bed,  and  often  with 
tearful  eye  and  sorrowing  heart,  attends  the 
remains  of  some  faithful  follower  to  the  grave. 
Against  unjust  speculations  and  criticisms, 
we  offer  facts.  Mr.  George  Tucker  in  his 
Kfe  of  Jefferson  says,  that  slavery  is  in  truth 
a  school  of  moral  discipline — that  with  some 
it  may  be  injurious  to  the  character — but  on 
Hie  other  hand  it  teaches  the  master  to  curb 
his  passions,  and  strengthens  him  in  the  vir- 
tues of  self-denial,  forbearance  and  modera- 
tion. With  Mr.  Tucker,  we  would  point  to 
the  characters  of  the  Presidents,  which  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have 
furnished  to  the  Union.  We  see  that  to  the 
noble  and  elevated  mind,  the  system  of  sla- 
very imparts  nothing  of  imperiousness  or  ir- 
ritability, but  strengthens  it  to  that  calm,  dig- 
nified habit  of  command,  exactness  of  disci- 
pline, and  serene  intrepidity,  which  are  es- 
sential elements  of  high  executive  talent. 
We  believe  it  has  imparted  or  aided  in  im- 
parting these  qualities,  and  those  mighty  en- 
ergies which  have  borne  so  many  Southern 
men  to  immortality.  How  else  is  it,  let  us 
ask  Mr.  Sumner,  that  the  North  has  shown 
«o  little  of  this  executive  talent.  Why  is  it 
that  no  Northern  President  has  been  able  to 
administer  the  general  government  with  suf- 


ficient vigor  and  firmness  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  country  and  secure  a  re- 
election ?  and  that  our  rights  and  our  honor 
have  been  best  sustained  when  the  executive 
mansion  was  occupied,  when  the  battle-field 
and  the  quarter-deck  were  trod  by  Southern 
men?  if  the  institution  of  slavery  has 
supplied  a  school  of  moral  discipline  to  the 
men  of  the  South,  we  believe  it  has  had  a 
direct  agency  in  preserving  to  us  the  noblest, 
loveliest  and  purest  race  of  women  ever  sent 
by  Heaven  to  comfort  and  adorn  humanity. 
Separated  by  a  broader  and  more  distinct 
line  from  the  menial,  and  from  menial  duties, 
than  any  other  portion  of  their  sex,  they  are 
exempted  from  those  contaminating  exam- 
ples and  debasing  influences  to  which  wo- 
men are  exposed,  where  a  rash  equality  puts 
the  servant  on  a  level  with  the  mistress. 
An  affectionate  and  judicious  censorship 
saves  them  from  the  frivolity,  blasphemy  and 
licentiousness  of  circulating  libraries.  A 
pure  and  sacred  literature — high  and  holy  in- 
fluences, have  so  far  preserved  our  country 
from  those  opprobria  of  their  sex,  the  Lucy 
Stones  and  Fanny  Wrights,  and  that  most 
mournful  of  all  earthly  spectacles,  a  female 
Atheist.  Southern  women  have  been  taught, 
and  are  happy  in  the  belief,  that  their  rights 
are  best  maintained  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  find  enough  of  modest  fame 
in  the  instruction  of  their  sons  and  in  the 
virtues  of  their  daughters.  We  obey  the 
impulses  of  reverence  and  affection  in  at- 
tempting to  sketch  the  portrait  of  one  who, 
to  all  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  matron,  adds 
the  nobler  qualities  of  the  Southern  and 
Christian  mother.  Gifted  with  a  strong  and 
vigorous  intellect,  she  acquired  in  the  quiet 
of  her  country  home,  a  knowledge  of  history 
and  of  the  science  of  government  that  a 
statesman  might  have  envied — with  astron- 
omy, learned  to  "  give  a  name  to  every  fixed 
star,, — with  botany, -was  able  to  tell  the  sto- 
ry and  recount  the  virtues  of  every  plant  and 
tree,  the  varied  pencillings  of  every  flower. 
Poetry  and  philosophy  lent  their  strength  and 
beauty  to  these  more  solid  attainments,  but 
taught  no  ••  proud  repinings"  at  her  lot  in 
life.  She  early  found  and  acknowledged  the 
Bible  as  the  noblest  combination  of  all  that 
is  sublime  in  literature  and  beautiful  in  mo- 
rality, and  held  it  firmly  as  the  fountain  of 
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joy  in  this  world,  and  the  assurance  of  hap- 
piness in  the  next  Thus  gifted  and  thus 
taught,  she  won  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  every  circle  in  which  she  moved— in  her 
own  State,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Union, 
and  amid  the  splendors  of  a  foreign  court 
But  from  all  the  blandishments  of  society, 
she  turned  without  regret  to  find  a  higher 
pleasure  in  beautifying  her  home,  and  a  truer 
reward  in  the  performance  of  domestic  du- 
ties, in  unremitted  attention  to  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  her  family  and  servants,  in 
the  practice  of 

"Those  gentler  chnritica  which 
Man  closer  with  )ti«  kind—      Ljk 

Thorn  tweet  humanities  that  m*U^  If 
The  mtt#ic  which  they  find."   ^^ 

In  deciding  upon  the  effect  of  slavery  up- 
on the  master,  we  may  confront  Mr.  Sumner 
with  the  countervailing  testimony  of  Edmund 
Burke,  who  ascribed  a  higher  and  brighter 
attachment  to  liberty  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  over-  the  northern  colonies,  to  the 
multitude  of  slaves  in  the  South.  This,  he 
said,  was  the  case  with  "  all  the  ancient 
commonwealths ;  such  were  our  Gothic  an- 
cestors; such  in  our  day  were  the  Poles; 
and  such  will  be  all  masters  of  slaves  who 
are  not  slaves  themselves."  And  with  re- 
gard to  a  proposed  enfranchisement  of  slaves, 
*e declared  that  he  "  never  could  argue  him- 
self into  any  opinion  of  it.  Slaves  are  often 
much  attached  to  their  masters.  A  general, 
wild  offer  of  liberty  would  not  always  be  ac- 
cepted. History  furnishes  few  instances  of 
it.  It  is  sometimes  as  hard  to  persuade 
flares  to  be  free  as  freemen  to  be  slaves ; 
and  in  this  auspicious  scheme,  we  should 
nave  both  these  pleasing  tasks  on  our  hands 
at  once."  We  commend  this  passage  to  Mr. 
Sumner,  and  his  party,  for  its  wisdom  and 
aptness  to  our  present  condition— -as  the  ad- 
vice of  a  sage  who  thought  and  spoke  for  all 
time  and  every  country — who  loved  freedom 
perhaps  as  well  as  a  free-soiler ;  but  who 
could  draw  a  distinction,  and  state  the  differ- 
ence between  an  Anglo-Saxon  and  an  Afri- 
can. The  truth  is,  Northern  men  know  no- 
thing generally  of  the  relations  which,  a  few 
years  since,  existed  between  masters  and 
servants.  If  these  relations  have  been  some- 
what altered  of  late,  and  there  is  more  ne- 


cessary sternness  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
and  less  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  slave* 
it  is  because  he  has  been  deluded  by  false 
promises  of  a  better  home  in  the  North. 
And  this  disaffection  is  manifested  always  by 
those  most  kindly  treated,  who  stand  in  the 
position  of  humble  friends,  rather  than  of 
servants,  but  whose  minds  and  feelings  are 
poisoned  by  the  midnight  whisperings  of  the 
base  emissary  who  has  claimed  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  master,  and  after  partaking  of  his 
salt,  repays  it  with  a  worse  than  Arabian 
treachery.  We*  do  not  expect  the  North  to 
pay  us  for  our  absconding  servants— -its  phi* 
lanthropy  is  proverbially  economical.  But 
when  we  come  to  analyze  it  more  complete- 
ly, we  find  it  made  up  more  largely  of  hate 
for  the  master  than  love  for  the  servant.  It 
is  the  fugitive  and  not  the  emancipated  slave 
they  desire  to  see.  John  Randolph's  report 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Chase ;  but  when  his  liber* 
ated  negroes  went  to  Ohio,  they  were  refused 
a  home. 

In  one  of  the  most  magnificent  streets  of 
New  York,  we  saw,  not  long  since,  a  negro, 
blind  and  halt,  seated  on  the  steps  of  one  of 
its  costly  houses,  his  hand  stretched  forth 
with  mute  but  eloquent  appeal  for  alms ;  but, 
alas,  it  was  unavailing !  And  as  we  turned 
sorrowing  from  the  sight,  to  muse  upon  the 
"  cruel  hate  and  still  more  cruel  love"  of  the 
North,  it  seemed  a  faithful  type — that  house 
and  that  beggar— of  the  rich  promise  and  the 
poor  reward  which  had  given  freedom  to  live 
in  wretchedness  and  die  in  despair. 

Mr.  Sumner  says  **  by  slavery  the  whole  so- 
cial fabric  is  disorganized ;  labor  loses  its 
dignity;  industry  sickens:  education  finds 
no  schools ;  and  all  the  land  of  slavery  is 
impoverished.' '  So  far  from  a  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  social  fabric,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  true  conservatism  of 
the  country  rests  in  the  Southern  States* 
From  them,  as  we  have  already  stated,  has 
come  the  pilot  that  has  weathered  every 
storm  to  which  we  have  been  exposed.  We 
have  neither  anti-renters,  nor  agrarians,  we 
are  not  cursed  with  those  malcontents  who 
are  constantly  seeking  to  sap  the  foundation 
of  the  social  edifice.  We  have  no  papers* 
whose  daily  avocation  is  an  attack  upon 
ewery  law  and  every  sentiment  of  order,  vio> 
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tue,  and  good  government.  Let  Mr.  Sumner  | 
look  around  his  own  home  for  the  evidences) 
of  social  disturbance — for  the  enemies  of  mo-  j 
rality,  and  the  foes  of  religion — the  panthe- 1 
ist  and  transcendentalist,  and  the  thousand  | 
other  titles  under  which  are  cloaked  the  self- 
righteousness  and  vanity  which  worships  the 
idol  of  its  own  intellect — for  those  who  be- 
ginning with  resistance  to  the  laws  of  man 
have  ended  with  defiance  of  the  command- 
ments of  God.  Mr.  Sumner  wishes  the  re- 
striction of  slavery  to  go  with  the  Decalogue. 
Let  us  remind  him  first  that  the  Decalogue 
recognizes  slavery,  and  warns  us  to  covet 
neither  the  man  servant  nor  the  maid  ser- 
vant of  our  neighbor,  and  let  us  then  ask 
him  of  what  avail  is  law  or  Decalogue  with 
men  who  deny  the  authority  of  both  ?  If  he 
really  believes  that  education  finds  no  school 
in  the  South  we  should  be  glad  to  show  him 
our  noble  University  of  Virginia — which 
though  not  the  herald  of  its  own  fame,  he 
will  find  is  an  institution  without  a  superior 
in  the  new  or  the  old  world.  That  our  schools 
are  flot  so  frequent  as  those  of  Massachu- 
setts we  freely  admit.  As  yet  we  look  ra- 
ther to  quality  than  quantity.  We  could 
wish  indeed  that  Virginia  should  place  "  a 
school  by  every  sunny  fountain  and  bid  every 
child  that  thirsteth  to  come  as  freely  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other;1'  and  we  have  an  abi- 
ding faith  that  she  will  do  so.  But  she  will 
take  care  that  neither  fountain  shall  be  poi- 
soned. When  our  children  have  been  taught 
to  read,  we  will  place  in  their  hands,  the 
works  of  true  morality  and  religion.  We 
shall  warn  them  against  those  Northern  text 
books  which  pander  to  licentiousness  under 
the  guise  of  morals — and  against  ail  her  doc- 
trines which  discard  the  Bible  and  would 
set  up  a  puny  rush  light  against  the  bright- 
ness of  Revelation  and  the  blazing  belief  of 
centuries.  In  the  fulness  of  that  philan- 
thropy be  would  teach  us,  let  us  venture  to 
recall  the  words  of  Macaulay  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Northern  States—*1  the  troest 
friends  of  the  people  have  with  deep  sor- 
row owned  that  interests  more  precious  than 
political  interests  may  be  in  jeopardy,  and 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  even 
liberty  in  order  to  save  civilization/' 

Nor  is  it  true  that  labor  has  lost  its  dignity, 
that  industry  sickens,  and  that  all  the.  land 


of  slavery  is  impoverished.  We  have  shown 
the  value  of  our  trade  and  of  our  exports  to 
the  North  and  to  the  world.  If  the  Senator 
be  not  too  fearful  of  martyrdom  and  will 
come  among  us,  he  will  find  that  we  have 
crowned  the  barren  hill  with  verdure  and 
clothed  the  naked  waste  with  golden  har- 
vests— that  we  are  spreading  a  net-work  of 
railways  like  a  vast  nervous  system  over  the 
whole  land — and  everywhere  he  will  find 
the  evidences  that  the  South  is  at  length  fully 
awakened  to  her  true  interests^— that  she  has 
become  conscious  of  her  resources— of  the 
wealth  that  has  lain  dormant  in  her  soil,  the 
giant  strength  that  has  slumbered  in  her 
coal  and  iron  mines,  and  of  the  enduring 
power  of  her  water-falls.  These  thoughts 
and  these  purposes  have  lifted  up  her  noble 
form,  have  given  vigor  to  every  limb  and 
beauty  to  every  feature,  while  in  her  char- 
acter and  in  the  crouching  of  her  foes,  we 
have  the  assurance  that  the  increase  of  her 
material  wealth  is  but  the  index  of  her  mor- 
al energy. 

The  sensibilities  of  the  Senator  need  not 
be  shocked,  we  should  think,  by  "  the  traf- 
fickers in  flesh  and  the  shambles  of  the 
South.'1  There  are  passages  in  his  own  his- 
tory which  might  teach  him  leniency  in  such 
matters.  Wo  would  remind  him  that  the 
most  abject  of  all  slaves,  were  those  who 
sold  themselves— the  "  enthusiasts"  as  Taci- 
tus calls  them,  so  addicted  to  gambling 
(though  a  seat  in  the  Senate  was  never  the 
stake)  that  when  all  else  was  lost,  they  risk- 
ed their  own  freedom  on  the  hazard  of  the 
dice.  We  can  assure  Mr.  Sumner  that  if 
we  buy  and  sell,  we  are  not  bought  and  sold — 
we  purchase  labor,  we  do  not  barter  princi- 
ples— we  make  honest  bargains,  not  foul  co- 
alitions. We  are  spared  as  yet  those  politi- 
cal shambles  where  men  ofTer  themselves  for 
prostitution,  and  measure  the  depth  of  their 
infamy  by  the  elevation  they  attain.  Nell 
Gwynne  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  gained 
the  power  they  desired,  but  were  never 
shameless  enough,  w«  believe,  to  lecture  the 
world  upon  virtue  and  propriety.  We  must 
be  pardoned  for  some  warmth  of  feeling  in 
speaking  of  our  slanderers.  It  can  but  stir 
the  blood  of  Southern  men,  to  hear  them- 
selves- vilified  by  intriguers,  who  have  no- 
thiug  but  "  retrospective  wisdom  and  histor- 
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icil  patriotism" — who  would  teach  u*  free- 
dom when  they  are  themselves  the  slaves  of 
taction  and  corruption — who  work  for  their 
own  petty  and  mercenary  ends  under  the 
semblance  of  lofty  principles  z*  cunning  bro- 
kers corner  each  other  in  Wall  street  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  great  Trinity. 

Mr.  Sumner  says  that  America  stands 
alone  in  the  "  hateful  championship"  of  sla- 
very— that  even  Russia  has  her  Wilmot  pro- 
viso— that  the  Turk  has  fastened  the  stigma 
of  disapprobation  upon  servitude — rthat  the 
Barbary  States  of  Africa  have  become  aboli- 
tionists—that the  untutored  ruler  of  Morocco 
has  expressed  his  desire  that  the  "  very 
name"  of  slavery  may  perish  from  the  minds 
of  men;  and  that  the  Bey  of  Tunis  (whom 
Mr.  Sumner  has  confounded  with  our  old 
friend,  the  Dey  of  Algiers)  is  about  to  abol- 
ish slavery  throughout  his  Kingdom,  as  he 
declares,  "  in  honor  of  God,  and  to  distin- 
guish man  from  the  brute  creation," — and 
that  Algeria  is  dedicated  to  freedom.  IVf  r. 
Sumner,  after  this  magnificent  array,  exr 
claims  fervently — "Let  Christian  America 
be  taught  by  these  examples  !"  Look  at  his 
list.  The  Russian,  the  Tqrk,  tf)e  Moor,  and 
the  Algerine !  Mild,  estimable,  tender- 
hearted people,  how  can  we  resist  the  conta- 
gioa  of  their  example  !  Russia,  Mr.  Sumner 
tells  us,  has  excluded  slavery  from  Besara- 
bia  on  the  South,  but  what  of  Siberia  on  the 
East  ?  Has  the  proviso  released  one  victim 
thsra  ?  The  Russian  nobleman  cannot  carry 
his  serfs  to  Poland,  Was  the  restriction 
made  when  the  partition  was  accomplished  ? 
Russia,  with  her  frozen  heart  and  iron  hand, 
giving  freedom  to  Poland !  Yep !  we  recol- 
lect the  bulletin  '■  Order  reigns  in  Warsaw/ ' 
the  peace  of  death,  the  freedom  of  the  grave. 
Mr.  Sumner  should  have  selected  some  hap- 
pier moment  than  the  present  to  urge  the 
example  of  Russia,  for  just  at  this  juncture 
she  is  not  acknowledged  as  a  model  of  good 
fiith  or  as  the  friend  of  freedom  either  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia  or  America.  But  Algiers  is  dedi- 
cated to  freedom.  Dedicated,  we  suppose, 
on  the  same  desecrated  altar,  and  with  the 
same  false  oath,  which  promised  freedom  to 
Abd-el-Kader ;  and  the  dedication  read  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  where  hundreds  of 
Arabs  were  suffocated  by  the  orders  oT  Mar- 
shal Bugcaud.    That  eminent  philanthropist, 
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the  Bey  of  Tunis,  has  proclaimed  in  noble 
terms  his  love  of  freedom.  We  are  afraid 
the  Bey  lives  too  near  the  ruins  of  Carthage 
to  escape  the  suspicion  of  Funic  faith.  We 
fear  he  will  continue  to  render  practically 
what  a  friend  of  ours  insists  is  the  true  read- 
ing of  "DcleRdaest  Carthago," — You  must 
bring  your  negroes  fr:»m  Africa !  Pardon  us, 
Mr.  Sumner,  degraded  as  you  may  think  us, 
we  still  esteem  ourselves  as  somewhat  supe- 
rior to  your  tawny  Wilberfbrces  and  saffron 
Howards ! 

Turning  from  these  examples  as  too  ab- 
surd and  ridiculous  to  require  serious  answer, 
to  civilized  and  christian  nations,  let  us  see 
if  we  are  really  and  in  truth  so  far  below  the 
standard.  England  rightfully  takes  rank 
among  tjie  first  nations  of  the  earth.  She  is 
often  mentioned,  qften  vaunts  herself  as  the 
stoutest  champion  of  freedom.  5  she  boasts 
that  no  slave  can  stand  on  British  soil ;  and 
appeals  for  a  world  wide  emancipation.  Let 
lis  see  what  lurks  beneath 


*Thpnc  swelling  phraMS  thickly  laid 


As  Torni.«li  on  a  harlot'*  check.*' 

Here  is  Mr.  Sumner?s  formula.  "  Slavery 
is  the  forcible  subjection  of  one  human  being 
.in  person,  in  labor,  and  property,  to  the  will 
of  anqther — without  a  father,  without  a  mo- 
ther, almost  without  a  God — rthe  slave  has 
nothing  but  a  master."  We  cannot  say  that 
we  exactly  understand  what  Mr.  Surnner 
means  by  the  declaration  that  the  slave  is 
withoi|t  father  or  mother.  We  are  disposed 
to  regard  it  as  a  rhetorical  bull,  for  the  Sena- 
tor hardly  intends  to  liken  the  negro  to  that 
physiological  phenomenon,  the  little  boy  who 
said  he  had  no  mother,  but  had  been  won  in 
a  raffle — or  to  suggest  that  his  generation  is 
Hke  the  wild  and  awful  conception  of  Frank- 
enstein. Unable  to  solve  the  my>tery,  we 
pass  on  with  the  single  remark  that  it  had 
been  better  for  the  peace  of  the  country  if 
the  Senator,  and  each  member  of  his  party, 
"without  a  father  and  without  a  mother,1' 
had  never  been  born.  But  with  this  formula 
and  definition  of  slavery  before  us,  let  us 
read  a  few  passages  from  Howitt's  Rural  Life 
in  England.  "  A  person  from  the  South  or 
midland  counties  of  England,  journeying 
northward,  is  struck  when  he  enters  Durham 
or  Northumberland  with  the  sight  of  bands  of 
women  working  in  the  fields  under  the  but- 
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veiliance  of  one  man.  One  or  two  such 
bands  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  women, 
generally  young,  might  be  passed  over ;  but  ( 
when  they  recur  again  and  again,  they  be- ! 
come  a  marked  feature  in  the  agricultural, 
system  of  the  country ;  and  you  naturally ! 
inquire  how  it  is  that  such  regular  bands  of 
female  laborers  prevail  there.  The  answer 
in  the  provincial  tongue  is — '0!  they  are 
the  Boneditchers,'  i.  e.  Bondegers,  Bonda- 
ges !  that  is  an  odd  sound  you  think  in  Eng- 
land. What,  have  we  bondage,  a  rural  serf- 
dom, still  existing  in  free  and  fair  England  ? 
Even  so.  The  thing  is  astounding  enough, 
but  it  is  a  fact.  As  I  cast  my  eyes  for  the 
first  time  on  these  female  bands  in  the  fields, 
working  tinder  their  drivers,  I  was,  before 
making  any  inquiry  respecting  them,  irre- 
sistibly reminded  of  the  slave  gangs  of  the 
West  Indies.  Turnip- hoeing  somehow  as- 
sociated itself  strangely  in  my  brain  with 
sugar-cane  dressing ;  but  when  I  heard  these 
women  called  Bondagers,  the  association  be- 
came ten- fold  strong.  On  all  the  large  es- 
tates in  these  counties,  and  in  the  South  of 
Scotland,  the  bondage  system  prevails.  No 
married  laborer  is  permitted  to  dwell  on 
these  estates  unless  he  enters  into  bonds  to 
comply  with  this  system.  These  laborers 
are  called  hinds."  Howitt  says  that  this,  if 
not  hereditary  serfdom,  is  the  next  thing  to 
it,  and  quotes  from  Cobbett,  who  visited  these 
districts,  a  description  of  their  miserable  huts 
as  they  existed  in  his  day,  and  have  not, 
with  few  exceptions,  improved  since. 

"  But  if  their  dwelling  places  be  bad,  their 
food  is  worse — being  fed  on  exactly  what  we 
give  to  our  hogs  and  horpes.  Thus,  they  ne- 
ver have  one  bit  of  wheaten  bread,  nor  of 
beef,  nor  of  mutton,  though  the  land  is  cov- 
ered with  wheat  and  with  cattle.  The  mar- 
ried man  receives  in  money  about  twenty 
dollars  a  year,  and  has  also  to  furnish  a  woman 
laborer  at  twenty-two  cents  a  day  during 
harvest,  and  sixteen  cents  per  day  during 
the  balance  of  the  year.  The  laborer  is 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  master,  who,  if  he 
trill  not  keep  him  beyond  the  year,  can  totally 
ruin  him  by  refusing  him  a  character.  This 
family  has  no  home;  and  no  home  can  any 
man  be  said  to  have  who  can  thus  be  dis- 
lodged every  year  of  his  life  at  the  will  of  his 
master.    It  frequently  happens  that  the  poor 


creatures  are  compelled  to  sell  their  corn  for 
next  to  nothing ;  (nothing  they  can  call  their 
own,  Mr.  Sumner;)  and,  indeed,  the  necessity 
of  character  from  the  lad  employer  makes  the 
man  a  real  slave,  worse  off  than  the  negro  by 
many  degrees ;  for  here,  there  is  neither  law  to 
ensure  him  relief,  nor  motive  in  the  master  to 
attend  to  his  health  or  to  preserve  his  life. 
(Nothing  but  a  master,  Mr.  Sumner.)  Six 
days,  from  daylight  to  dark,  do  these  good 
and  laborious  people  work.  On  an  average, 
they  have  six  English  miles  to  go  to  church. 
Here  are,  therefore,  twelve  miles  to  walk  on 
Sunday;  and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
seldom  go."  (Almost  without  a  God,  Mr. 
Sumner.)  After  witnessing  these  things,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  "  untutored  ruler  of  Moroc- 
co," Mr.  Howitt  exclaims— "  Let  the  very 
name  of  bondage  perish  from  the  plains  of 
England,  where  it  sounds  like  a  Siberian 
word."  He  was  gratified  in  the  letter  of  bis 
wish— for  he  says  that  a  strong  feeling  was 
excited  throughout  England  by  his  account, 
and  the  name  was  changed  from  bondagers 
to  women- workers!  "a  clumsy  appellation 
which  does  away  with  nothing  but  the  name'1 
It  is  the  name,  the  odd  sound,  and  not  the  sub- 
stance of  slavery  that  most  men  object  to. 
Modern  philanthropy,  we  fear,  is  little  more 
than  the  euphuism  of  tyranny,  cruelty  and 
oppression.  The  Southern  States,  with  a 
milder  and  gentler  subjection,  have  not  felt 
the  necessity  of  learning  this  euphuism. 
Slavery  with  us  is  still  called  by  its  proper 
name,  because  we  have  scorned  to 

u  Gloss  it  over  with  a  Saint-like  show.'* 

Howitt,  who  made  a  pedestrian  tour 
throughout  England  and  Scotland  and  whose 
book  is  a  cruel  satire  upon  his  country,  says 
he  witnessed  the  same  subtle  and  consum- 
mate slavery  in  the  colleries  of  Derbyshire 
and  Nottinghamshire ;  but  adds,  that  any 
system  where  Christian  benevolence  is  exer- 
cised, or  even  that  bondage  is  better  than 
that  deadly  neglect  of  the  peasantry  by  the 
land-owners,  which  too  much  prevails  in 
manj'  parts  of  the  South  of.  Englaud. 

So  much  for  the  rural  population  North 
and  South  of  "  free  and  fair  England.'1  We 
will  now  take  a  glance  at  her  factories  ;  and 
as  we  have  been  quoting  prose,  let  us  borrow 
some  verse  which  has,  unfortunately,  more 
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truth  than  poetry.  Cowper  was  one  of  the 
loudest  denouocers  of  the  foreign  slave  trade. 
Buiwer  shall  tell  us  of  the  domestic  slavery 
of  the  factories : 

"Art  thou  sincere,  poor  Lazarus  to  aid, 
Then  help  plump  Dive*  to  expand  his  trade : 
He  best  the  docihnes  Christ  bequeathed,  fulfils, 
Who  slajs  moat  children,  and  employs  most  mills. 
So,  o'er  the  crushed  the  social  cur  proceeds— 
lad  ha*  its  Moloch— boast  thy  Marshall,  Leeds!" 

He  adds  a  note,*  and  furnishes  some 
mournful  statistics  of  these  factories,  which, 
through  Mr.  Sumner,  we  would  commend  to 
Mrs.  Stowe  as  an  item  for  her  Appendix,  or 
u  a  fruitful  text  for  that  thrilling  story  which 
she  ought  in  all  impartiality,  and  with  char- 
acteristic gratitude  to  write  of  England  with 
i  graceful  dedication  to  the  Duchess  Dowe- 
gers  of  Stafford  House  and  those  venerable 
^piasters  whose  superficial  humanity,  like 
their  false  taste  in  dress,  looks  rather  to  the 
color  than  the  quality  of  the  fabric.  When 
we  examine  the  system  of  English  labor,  and 
heboid  in  turn  its  victims  in  the  factory  and 
in  the  field,  we  may  well  inquire  with  Words- 
worth— 

**  His  country's  name,     * 

Her  equal  right*,  her  churches  and  her  schools, 
What  Iut6  liiey  dune  to*  him/  Aud  lei  we  ask 
For  teus  of  tiiuusaud*  uniuforuied  as  be  /" 

So  much  for  England  at  home— let  us  note 
her  policy  abroad.     We  need  not  dwell  on 

'Seethe  hideous  revelations  of  the  Factory  Commis- 
aoq.  The  reports  inform  us  thai  56,500  children,  be- 
tweeo  the  ages  of  eight  aud  thirteen,  are  employed  iu  the 
cjiUm,  woollen,  silk,  aud  flux  factories,  at  wages  uot  ex- 
ceeding )U.  6d.  (»uy  fitly  cents)  a  week.  Set*,  above  all, 
the  evidence  of  Air.  Marshall's  own  operatives:  "We 
•wtaJ,"  s*f§  the  child,  diaries  ttarus,  **  from  six  in  the  | 
tooruiu*  to  seveu  at  night.  We  had  forty  minute*  allow- 1 
««l  lor  diuaer ;  no  time  for  breakfast  or  other  meal*.  If 
wr  tut  aW«  at  the  mitt,  we  were  beaten  ;  ilia  a  common  \ 
t***ff»r  the  children  to  be  beaten.  1  bad  a  sister  who ; 
*wi*UtMr.  Marshall's;  cue  got  killed  there,"  *•  We  \ 
****  *  »as»t  ou rubers  of  cripplee,"  any*  Junutliun  Downes,  j 
"assy  from  standing  too  long."  '•  The  matters"  says  ' 
Jlark  Best,  (himself  an  overlooker,)  "know  very  well 
tiot  ike  children  are  beate  Hotkey  encourage  the  over- 
inker  to  do  it.  Unless  they  are  driven  and  flogged  up} 
ikty  auuutl  gel  the  quantity  of  work  they  want  from  them. 
Auud>t  the  starvation  aud  the  misery — amidst  the  slaugh- 
ter of  these  innocents  Mr.  Marshall  dies,  a  Millionaire! 
A*A  clergymen  have  written  pamphlet*,  and  factory  over- 
vers  still  quote  Scripture  in  denunciation  ol  healthful  ia- 
sor.  Ye§ !  and  these  are  the  people  that  weep  over  Un- 
cle Toil's  Cabin.  So  dkJ  their  SeuliiiitMjtnl  Journalist 
wwp  ots/  a  dead  ass,  aud  turued  his  mother  out  of 
(krtril 


the  more  familiar  instances— the  wretched- 
ness of  Ireland—"  the  loud  cry  of  trampled 
Htndostan"— or  her  conduct  towards  China, 
where  her  philanthropy  asks  no  higher  re- 
ward than  the  wild  delirium  of  the  opium- 
cater.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
England  has  bitterly  repented  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negroes  of  Jamaica.  Even  Black- 
wood and  the  London  Times  confess  that  the 
results  in  that  island  are  strong  arguments 
for  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union.  To 
1  show  how  vain  is  the  effort  to  give  freedom 
by  mere  legislation,  and  the  utter  foolishness 
of  worldly  wisdom,  let  us  contrast  the  condi- 
tion of  two  of  England's  colonies.  To  Ja- 
maica, she  sought  to  give  freedom.  To  Aus- 
tralia, she  sent  her  criminals  and  her  rebels. 
She  attempted  to  raise  one  in  the  scale  of 
civilization — the  other  seemed  consigned  to 
hopeless  degradation.  And  yet  behold  the 
result.  Botany  Bay  has  become  the  bright- 
est jewel  in  her  crown — her  convicts  rending 
their  chains,  have  bound  their  mistress  with 
golden  fetters.  The  gift  of  freedom  has  con- 
verted the  fair  island  of  Jamaica  into  a  how- 
ling wilderness.  This  difference  is  not,  in 
any  great  measure,  due  to  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  gold — for  Australia,  with  her  sheep 
husbandry,  was  greatly  prospering  before. 
The  vast  difference  is  due  rather  to  the  irre- 
pressible energies  of  her  own  children,  crimi- 
nals though  they  were,  in  the  one  case— and 
the  mournful  fact  in  the  other  that  the  negro 
relapses  into  barbarism  when  released  from 
subjection  to  the  white  man. 

Seeing  the  entire  failure  of  her  plans  in 
Jamaica — that  Hayti,  once  the  largest  ex- 
porter of  sugar,  has  ceased,  since  her  Afri- 
canization, (according  to  McCulloch,)  to  ex- 
port a  single  pound — that  Cuba  is  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  West  India  islands,  be- 
cause she  alone  has  retained  slavery — that 
her  manufactories  are  dependent  upon  the 
productions  of  the  Southern  Slates,  her  wri- 
ters acknowledging  that  if  our  cotton  was 
withheld  or  manufactured  at  home,  England's 
greatness  would  pass  away  like  a  scroll, — in 
,  view  of  all  these  facts,  she  is  seeking  to  re- 
I  pair  h^r  own  errors  by  the  re-institution  of 
j  slavery  in  Jamaica  under  another  designa- 
tion, and  by  the  silent  subjugation  of  those 
parts  of  Africa  adapted  to  the  production  of 
|  the  great  staples  upon  which  her  commerce 
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rests.  She  has  planted  herself  not  only  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  at  Sierra  Leone, 
on  the  Mauritius,  and  is  making  yearly  expe- 
ditions to  the  Niger.  France  too,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  same  policy,  is  directing  her  en- 
ergies to  tropical  Africa,  and  preparing  for 
extensive  colonization,  cultivation  and  Com- 
merce with  that  fruitful  region.  She  has 
strong  possessions  at  Senegal,  at  Goree,  at 
Albreeda  on  the  Gambia,  another  at  Cape 


every  where — that  the  southern  man  is  just- 
ly indignant  when  he  is  denounced  by  other 
nations,  or  is  forced  to  hear  the  more  intole- 
rable slanders  of  his  own  countrymen — 
knowing,  we  repeat,  that  as  a  class  our  la- 
borers are  in  better  condition,  speak  a  more 
intelligible  language,  have  more  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  than  any  peasantry 
id  the  world — and  that  we  may  truly  say  of 
ours  as  Demosthenes  in  his  Second  Philippic 


Pal  mas,  and  still  another  near  the  chtefj  said  of  the  slaves  of  Athens,  "  that  the  con- 
mouth  of  the  Niger  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  j  ditioh  of  a  slave  here  is  preferable  to  that  of 
On  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  she  has J  a  free  citizen  in  many  other  countries."  We 
taken  possession  of  all  the  inlets  into  A  by  s-  do  not  claim  that  slavery  is  ah  universal 
sinia.  She  owns  the  island  of  Johanna  com-  blessing  dr  benefit  to  the  master  or  the  ser- 
manding  the  northern  outlet  of  the  Mozam-.  vant — far  from  it.  We  believe,  as  we  have 
bique  channel ;  and  with  Algeria  as  the  base, :  said,  that  it  is  an  instrument  of*  Divine  Pro- 
it  is  predicted  that  the  whole  northern  coast  ■  vid en ce — but  entrusted  to  the  hand  of  man 
of  Africa  will  speedily  be  hers.  With  these ;  it  has,  like  every  thing  left  to  human  agency, 
facts  before  us,  can  we  say  that  the  slate  jits  errors  and  misfortunes,  its  sins  of  omis- 
trade  has  been  really  abandoned  by  Europe?  sion  and  commission.  These  ought  to  be, 
They  call  these  settlements  colonies  to  be  and  as  far  as  possible  will  be,  repaired;  and 
sure  ;  but  Americans  recollect  what  England  the  more  promptly  if  we  are  left  in   peace. 


exacted  from  a  dolony  of  her  own  children, 
and  from  this  may  learn  how  heavily  the 
hand  of  power  will  rest  upon  an  inferior  and 
uncivilized  race.  In  the  intercourse  be1 
tween  Europe  and  Africa,  the  latter  can  oc- 
cupy no  other  position  than  that  of  slavery- 
slavery  cunningly  devised  to  keep  the  victim 
upon  his  own  soih-^slavgry  more  cruel,  be* 
cause  it  will  be  effected  and  continued  by 
heartless  and  mercenary  agents. 

It  is  not  true  then  that  America  is  alone 
in  her  "hateful  championship"  of  slavery. 
We  have  not  taken  this  survey  or  stated 
these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  mere  recrimi* 
nation,  though  we  were  not  unwilling  to  ex- 
pose the  hollow  pretences  of  those  who  so 
unwarrantably  and  unceasingly  denounce  us. 


But  we  must  deal  with  slavery  as  it  exists. 
A  system  which  has  the  growth  and  strength 
of  two  hundred  yeafs  cannot  be  moulded 
into  new  forms  by  puny  hands— certainly 
should  not  be  abolished  by  hasty  legislation. 
Our  own  freedom  was  not  the  growth  of  a 
day  nor  the  offspring  of  a  statute.  Com- 
mencing far  back  amid  the  dimness  and  tra- 
dition of  past  ages,  it  did  not  reach  its  per- 
fection until  it  had  accumulated  "the  wisdom 
of  a  thousand  years."  Sudden  and  violent 
transitions,  whether  of  nature  or  society,  are 
always  destructive  and  deplorable.  Suppo- 
sing that  the  South  were  willing  to  relinquish 
the  labor  of  her  slaves  and  her  property  in 
them  amounting  to  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  the  work  of  human  eman- 


Not  supposing  (hat  we  could  shake  the  moral  cipation  would  be  only  half  accomplished, 
convictions  and  sentiments  of  those  who  op-|To  shift  and  shrink  from,  is  not  in  truth  to 
pose  us,  we  would  only  ask  that  props gan- '  get  rid  of  responsibility.  Humanity*  for- 
dism should  cease— that  a  crusade  against  j  bids  that  we  should  send  them  into  the  wil- 
the  Southern  States  should  be  waged  no  Ion- j  derness  unprovided,  and  imperial  treasu- 
ger,  when  it  is  demonstrated  that  slavery  is  ries 'could  not  furnish  the  means  of  their 
now,  and  must  be  for  years  to  come,  an  in- 1  transportation  to  Africa.  Indeed,  we  fear 
exorable  necessity — that  our  policy  has  been  that  so  far  Colonization  is  an  utter  failure. 
vindicated  by  its  own  results — that  we  are  We  have  rose-colored  accounts  from  Libe- 
not  the  monsters  our  enemies  would  paint  'ria,  but  a  close  examination  shows  that  it  is 
us — that  labor  is  exacted  of  the  lowly  in  j  more  an  encampment  than  a  settlement,  and 
every  community,  and  that  sorrow,  suffering  that  whatever  of  feeble  vitality  is  left  i*  de- 
fend privations  in  varying  degrees  attend  it  pendent  upon  the  life  of  President  Roberts. 
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There  seems  to  be  more  of  hope  for  the  ne- 
gro in  America  than  in  Africa.  An  unseen 
power  as  constant  and  pervasive  as  that  of 
physical  gravitation  is  drawing  him  towards 
the  American  equatorial  region  to  meet  per- 
haps, as  our  countryman  Maury  suggests, 
the  advancing  wave  of  his  brethren  from 
Brazil.    Whether  he  will  rind  his  permanent 


seth  His  own  good  time.  The  march  of  em- 
pire and  the  progress  of  civilization  from 
continent  to  continent  is  slow  and  myste- 
rious, but  never  ceases  under  the  beneficent 
influence  of  that  Spirit  who  alone  can  lift 
up  Ishmael  and  "  make  him  a  great  nation." 
Turning  from  speculations  to  the  realities 
of  life,  let  us  rejoice  that  our  office  is  to 


home  there  is  a  question  we  will  not  attempt  retain  the  freedom  and  blessings  which 
to  so!?e.  We  but  venture  to  say  that  for  others  can  only  hope  to  acquire.  The  omens 
years  to  come  he  will  prosper  only  when  in  are  auspicious,  that  with  a  solemn  lustration 
subjection  to  a  higher  and  more  civilized  we  are  about  to  reassert  the  great  principle 
race.  During  the  transition  from  barbarism  which  is  the  bond  of  our  union  and  the  token 
to  civilization,  to  change  his  condition  is  to  [of  our  strength.  That  principle  we  derived 
sacrifice  all  the  progress  he  has  made.  A! from  our  Anglo  Saxon  ancestors,  who,  as 
long  probation  may  give  fixity  of  type  to  Lord  Campbell  well  expresses  it,*  "had  a 
his  moral  and  intellectual  advancement,  and;  great  antipathy  to  centralization  and  prided 
fit  him  for  the  regeneration  of  his  brethren  !  themselves  upon  the  rights  and  advantages 
in  Africa.  We  delight  to  recall  the  beauti*  of  self-government."  "  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
ful  virion  which  floated  across  the  mind  of  serve,"  he  adds,  "that  notwithstanding  the 
Dr.  Arnold  and  prompted  the  prediction  that !  sweeping  change  of  laws  and  constitutions 
as  Phpical  Strength  had  triumphed  in  the  ( introduced  at  the  Conquest,  the  characteris- 
East,  and  Intellect  in  the  Western  world,  so  j  tic  difference  between  Frenchmen  and  En- 
in  after  time  the  triumph  of  the  Heart  was  glishmen  in  the  management  of  local  affairs 

still  exists  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centu- 


reserved  for  Africa— that  from  the  greater 
susceptibility  of  her  people  might  spring  a 
deeper  adoration  and  a  purer  Christianity. 
The  younger  Pitt,  also,  in  his  magnificent 
denunciation  of  the  slave  trade,  foretold  a 
ktter  fate  for  Africa.  "  England,"  he  said, 
"was  ooce  too  the  land  of  human  sacrifice. 
Its  people  were  exported  and  sold  as  slaves 
io  Roman  markets*  She  was  once  as  ob- 
scure among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as 
savage  io  manners,  debased  in  morals,  de- 
graded in  understanding  as  Africa  is  now. 
But  ia  the  lapse  of  a  long  series  of  years, 
by  a  progression  slow  and  for  a  time  almost 
imperceptible,  England  has  become  rich  in 
*  variety  of  acquirements,  favored  above 
measure  in  the  gifts  of  Providence,  unri- 
ddled in  commerce,  preeminent    in   arts, 


ries;  and  that  while  with  us  parish  vestries, 
town  councils,  and  county  sessions  are  the 
organs  of  the  petty  confederated  republics 
into  which  England  is  parcelled  out — in 
France*  whether  the  form  of  government  be 
nominally  monarchical  or  republican  no  one 
can  alter  the  direction  of  a  road,  build  a 
bridge*  or  open  a  mine  without  the  authority 
of  the  'Ministre  des  Pt>nts  ei  Chaussees.* 
In  Ireland  there  being  much  more  Celtic 
than  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  ho  self-reliance  is 
felt,  and  a  disposition  prevails  to  throw  every 
thing  upon  the  governmenf-^-and  as  a  nat- 
ural result  government  claims  the  right  to 
interfere  with  every  thing.  Inheriting  this 
principle  of  self-government  and  municipal 
control,  we  have  enlarged,  extended,  and 


foremost  in  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  \  will  perfect  it  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves, 
science,  and  established  in  all  the  blessings  and  ever  regard  it  as  the  compass  of  our 


of  civil  society.  Thus  we  might  hope  that 
Africa  though  last  of  all  the  quarters  of  the 
globe  shall  enjoy  in  the  evening  of  her  days 
those  blessings  which  have  descended  to  us 


cause.  It  is  thus  that  our  government  ex* 
pands  insensibly  and  with  wonderful  elasti- 
city to  embrace  any  extent  of  territory  and 
any  number  of  citizens  differing  in   every 


|tt  an  earlier  period."  If  there  be  anything  in  respect  except  their  recognition  of  this  prin 
Wese  predictions  beyond  the  rapt  vision  of  jciple.  Under  it  the  divisions  between  States 
Jhe  orator  and  the  dream  of  the  enthusiast,  are  lines  which  policy  draws,  but  which  af- 
fc  can  only  find  its  fulfilment  in  centuries  to  fection  need  not  regard.  The  nations  of 
pome  under  the  guidance  of  Him  who  choo- 1    •  Livo*  of  u»  Chief  Justice*. 
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Europe  groping  in  the  dark  have  sought  in 
vain  for  this  simple  truth  in  their  treaties, 
congresses,  and  endless  homilies  on  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  Discarding  their  error  which 
seeks  in  vain  to  bring  all  men  and  every 
community  under  one  rule,  contracting  and 
binding  by  artificial  systems,  we  strive  to 
give  full*  play  to  every  peculiarity  of  tem- 
perament and  disposition,  and  to  enlist  the 
strength  of  every  arm  and  the  thought  of  j 
every  mind,  as  we  embrace  every  variety  of 
soil  and  of  climate.  This  gives  to  our  sys-j 
tern  its  wonderfully  digestive  and  assimila-j 
tive  capacity,  and  like  the  appetite  of  the 
robust  man  enables  us  to  derive  nutriment 
from  the  Coarsest  food — this  unites  in  one 
vast  frame  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of 
many  races  and  produces  a  new  type  of 
mental,  physical,  and  moral  excellence.— 
And  after  all  there  is  nothing  very  recondite 
or  mysterious  in  this  principle.  It  is  but  the  | 
perfection  of  that  strong  common-sense,  I 
which  recognizes  the  obvious  truth  that  each 
community  is  best  acquainted  with  .its  own 
peculiarities  and  temperament,  and  is  the 
best  judge  of  its  own  wants  and  necessities. 
In  questions  of  humanity,  as  in  governmen- 
tal policy,  we  should  recognize  this  princi- 
ple— we  should  eschew  that  telescopic  phi- 
lanthropy which  overlooks  evils  at  home  to 
magnify  those  of  our  neighbors.  True  hu- 
manity will  ever  find  enough  within  itr  own 
small  circle  to  enlist  all  its  sympathies  and 
exhaust  all  its  energies,  for 

"Let  the  world  change  on — Mill  will  endure 

While  earth  is  earth— oue  changeless  race— the  Poor." 

Guided  by  this  principle  as  the  soul  of  our 
system  and  the  chorus  of  our  national  an- 
them, we  shall  go  on  to  conquer  a  wilder- 
ness and  cover  it  with  the  "  palaces  of  civi- 
lization and  the  temples  of  Christianity." 
State  after  state  will  be  added  to  the  tri- 
umphal arch — differing  perhaps  in  outward 
appearance  as  those  blocks  of  marble  or 
granite  which  have  been  placed  upon  the 
National  Monument  of  Washington — each 
bearing  its  own  separate  and  appropriate  de- 
vice, but  all  recording  in  the  everlasting  alpha* 
bet  of  stone  their  gratitude  to  him  and  their 
devotion  to  the  Union  and  its  Constitution. 
The  noblest  act  of  our  national  drama  is 
•bout  to  commence.    Turning  to  Europe  we 


see  the  preparations  for  a  mighty  contest, 
that  is  still  but  the  evidence  of  a  deeper  con- 
flict that  will  only  terminate  when  the  whole 
fabric  of  European  government  and  society 
shall  have  been  overthrown  and  remodelled 
Let  us  strive  still  to  deserve  the  language  of 
Foxin  1794.  "  Happy  Americans!  while  the 
whirlwind  flies  over  one  quarter  of  the  globe 
and  everywhere  spreads  desolation,  you  re- 
main protected  from  its  baneful  effects  by 
your  own  virtues  and  the  wisdom  of  your 
government !"  Over  the  madness  and  folly 
of  these  contending  nations  we  shall  r'^e 
and  shine  in  peaceful  splendor — with  the 
serene  grandeur  of  the  sun  beaming  on  a 
Waste  of  angry  waters.  And  when  pausing 
from  their  contest  those  nations  shall  turn  to 
observe  us,  may  we  be  able  to  show  them  a 
country  "  lifting  its  noble  front  above  the 
bjoad  Atlantic,"  pervaded  by  an  exquisite 
sensibility  and  thrilling  unity,  gaining  wealth 
and  power  without  the  slightest  sacrifice  of 
honor — rich  in  all  the  treasures  of  national 
wealth  and  moral  greatness,  in  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  freedom — reap- 
ing triumphs  in  every  land  and  on  every  sea 
by  the  mighty  force  of  a  pure  example,  and 
the  loftier  power  of  a  higher  civilization. 


A  LEGEND  OF  VENEZUELA 

Dbdicated  to  Bayard  E.  Hand,  Esq.,  U. 
S.  Navy,  by  his  old  friend  and  for< 

MER   MESSMATE. 

Selected  from  the  Paper*  of  the  late  Henry  EUU*. 

High-perched  upon  the  rocky  way 
Stands  a  Pusuda  Hern  and  grey, 
Which  from  the  valley,  seems  as  if 

A  condor  there  has  paused  to  Might, 
And  rest  upon  that  lonely  cliff 

From  some  stupendous  flight ; 
But  wheu  l he  road  you  gain  at  lengthy 
tt  seems  a  ruined  hold^ of  strength  ; 
With  archway  dark  aud  bridge  of  stone, 
By  waving  ivy  overgrown, 
Which  twines  around  that  ruined  gate 
Making  it  look  less  de.-olate ; 
For  here  and  there,  a  wild  flowVa  bloom 
With  crimson  hue  relieve?  the  glootn, 
That  ever  gathers  round  its  wull — 
Sad  as  a  solemn  funeral  pall. 
The  gulf  spanned  by  that  olden  arch 
Mi^ht  stop  an  arinj's  onward  march,  , 

For  dark  and  dim— for  down  below — 
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'Tis  lost  amid  a  torrent's  flow  ; 
And  blending  wiih  the  ragle's  scream, 
Sounds  dismally  that  mountain  stream, 
That  rushes  headlong  dowa  a  foil 
Hbicli  Chamois  hunter  might  appal. 
In  rears  long  pus  fed,  ere  bridge  or  wall 
Had  upturned  ihat  gulf  an<t  water  full, 
'Ti*  said,  (perhaps  an  idle  story,) 
That  on  ibis  rocky  promontory. 
Occurred  as  strange  a&d  wild  a  scene 
As  ever  ballad  told,  I  ween- 
Yea!  on  this  road,  which  seems  to  be 
Suspended  o'er  eternity  ; 
So  dim— so  shadow-like  the  vale 
O'er  which  it  hangs  :— but  to  iny  tale. 

Once,  'rjs  well  known  this  sunny  land 
Was  ravaged  by  full  many  a  band 

Of  reckless  bucaniers; 
Cities  were  raptured"— old  men  slain ; 
Trampled  the  fields  of  waving  cane; 
Or  scattered  wide  the  garnered  grain ; 

An  bour  wrought  wreck  of  years ! 

Wrll :  once  upon  this  road,  a  pair— 
A  lady  and  a  cavalier, 

Ware  riding  side  by  side; 
Aod  she  was  young  and  "passing  fair," 
WiihcrioHon  lip  and  ebon  hair—* 

Ootid  sooth,  a  lovely  bride! 
While  be  was  cast  in  manly  mould— 
His  port  was  high,  and  free  and  bold*' 

The  pailant  cavalier! 
Bnt  now,  bent  reverently  low 
His  crest's  annul  lied  plume  of  snow 

Play'd  'raid  the  lady's  hair.  • 

Their  horses  moving  at  a  walk, 
Aod  they  engaged  in  earnest  talk. 

l*w  word*,  and  sweet  they  spoke ; 
The  lady  smiled  and  blushed,  and  then, 
8ailingand  blushing,  spoke  again— 

When  sleeping  echo  woke; 
Woke  with  the  shouts  of  a  wild  band. 
Who  urged  with  spur  and  heavy  brand 

Their  steeds  along  the  way. 

Gave  but  one  look,  the  cavalier— 
(Murmured  a  vow  the  lady  fair.) 
His  right  arm  is  around  her  thrown, 
Her  form  close  gathered  to  his  own ; 
While  his  brave  steed,  white  as  the  snow, 
Dans  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow  . 
His  hook  full  fast  as  mountain  rain, 
Spinning  the  rood  that  rings  amain. 
Onward  the  race— now  fainter  sounds 
The  yell  and  whoop,  hut  still  like  bounds 
The  pirate  band  behind  him  rush, 
Breaking  the  mountain's  solemn  hush ; 
Oo  speeds Jic  now— his  steed  so  white, 
Far  in  advance,  proclaims  his  flight, 

God  speed  bim  and  his  bride !. 
Bnt, ah!  that  chasm's  fearful  gape 
Seems  to  forbid  bope  of  escape, 

He  cannot  turn  aside. 

He  bends  his  head ;  is  it  in  prayer? 
I>  it  to  shed  a  bitter  tear  7 

•%«jrr<i,  Carthofena,    Marnqufto  and    Chagre* 
■r*  at  tariout  period*  ketd  by  the  bucanim. 


Or  utter  craven  vow? 
No,  'tis  to  gn/.e.  into  tho-e  eyes 
Which  nre  to  him  love  lighted  skies— 

To  ki«w  his  lady's  brow. 
And  must  he  on  ?     Full  he  knew 
That  none  were  spared  by  that  wild  crew-* 

Never  a  ludy  liiir; 
And  now  a  shout,  a  fierce  halloo 
Told  that  they  wore  again  in  view- 
Why  pales  the  cavalier  ? 
And  why  does  he  now  set  his  teeth, 
And  draw  his  dagger  from  its  sheath? 
He  breasts  his  charger  at  the  leap. 
He  pricketh  him  full  sharp  and  deep ; 
He  leaps,  and  then  with  heaving  flank, . 
Guins  footing  on  the  other  bank  ; 
A  moment  'mid  the  puss's  gloom 
Vuuish  both  veil  and  dancing  plume. 
It  seems  a  dream.     No !  there  is  proof, 
The  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoof; 
And  then  is  borne  to  that  wild  rout 
A  proud  and  long  triumphant  shout. 
And  he  who*c  haughty  lips  replied, 
As  if  upon  that  rery  ride 
On  the  lone  mountains  rugged  side 
The  hatred  of  a  life  was  laid— 
The  robber  chief,  will  he  draw  rein? 
Will  he  the  yawning  rift  refrain  ? 
And  with  his  halting  band  remain  ? 
He  raised  up  in  his  stirrups  high 
Better  the  chasm  to  descry, 
And  measure  with  his  hawk-like  eye, 
While  his  dark  steed,  begrimed  with  toil, 
Tried  madly,  vainly  to  recoil. 

A  muttered  curse — a  sabre  good 

Full  at  the  leap  the  robber  rode ; 
Good  God!  his  horse  near  dead  and  spent, 
Scarce  halfway  oifer  the  chasm  went. 
That  fearful  rush  and  daring  bound 
Was  followed  by  a  crushing  sound— 

A  sudden,  awful  knell ! 
Far  down,  more  thau  a  thousand  Ceetf 
Where  mist  and  mountain  torrent  meet, 

That  reckless  rider  fell. 
His  band  drew  up— they  could  nor  speak 
For  long  and  loud  bis  charger's  shriek,    ' 
Was  heard  in  an  unearthly  scream 
Above  that  roaring  mountain  stream- 
Like  fancied  sound  in  fevered  dream 
When  the  sick  brain  with  crazy  skill 
Weaves  fantusies  of  woe  and  iil ; 
Some  said  no  steed  gave  forth  that  yell 
And  hinted  solemnly  of— hell'  ' 

Aud  one  who  left  the  band  that  day, 
In  monastery's  cell  to  pray, 
W'hispered  of  having  heard—"  enough  " 
Hern  he  would  take  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
And  giving  one  tremendous  sneeze, 
Seem  infinitely  more  at  ease. 

And  others  said  that  from  his  vest 
%.  miniature  with  haughty  crest 
And  features  like  his  own,  con  Test 
Who  leaped  that  fearful  bank; 
Bnt  who  he  was,  none  know  or  tell, 
They  simply  point  out  where  he  fell/ 

•  At  a  rude  mountain  Po*ada%  between  Lajtiyr*.  and 
Caracas  the  author  heard  the  wild  Upend  whieh  he  hat 
above  embodied.     To  thU  day,  the  place  u  kmm  Of 
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Where  hon»e  and  horreroan  sank. 
Like  R:iven«wo»d(  he  left  no  trace, 
'J  itidilion  only  points  the  place. 

Rurle  h  my  hand,  and  rmle  my  lay, 
Rude  as  (he  time  inn-worn  and  prey, 
Where,  resting  from  my  weary  way, 

I  taw  the  rift— the  chaftn  wide ; 

C*reat  God,!  it  waa  a  fearful  ride 
The  robber  took  that  day ! 


SCENES  AND  LEGENDS  IN  BRITTANY. 

JAHONA,  THE  CARPENTER. 

In  1820,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Com  man  a,  a 
-wretched  little  village  among  the  mountains 
of  Brittany,  where  I  proposed  to  pass  some 
days  with  a  college  friend  who  had  set  up  as 
a  doctor  in  that  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
world.  #1  went  by  the  way  to  Penmarc'h, 
passing  over  tha  site  of  what  was  once  an 
ancient  city,  whose  ruins  I  could  yet  distinct- 
ly trace  under  a  shroud  of  purple  heather ; 
and  as  we  passed  along  wide  paths,  on  neith- 
er side  of  which  was  one  stone  on  another 
to  be  seen,  my  peasant  guide  said,  "  This  is 
the  street  of  the  Goldsmiths ;  this  that  of  the 
Blacksmiths: — this  other  where  the  Sculp 
tors  lived ;"  and  I  looked  with  awe  on  the 
unpeopled  waste  where  no  sound  was  to  be 
heard  save  the  wind's  sepulchral  noises,  once 
an  opulent  city  sheltering  in  its  harbour  se- 
ven hundred  barques  of  size !  I  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  dreamy  astonishment  with 
which  I  had  been  gazing  on  this  landscape, 
where  I  was  destined  to  forget  my  emotion 
at  the  sight  of  more  material  desolation,  in 
sorrow  for  a  ruin  far  more  touching,  in  the 
sight  of  splendid  natural  genius,  sinking  un- 
der the  combined  effects  of  obscurity  and 
toil.  My  friend  was  expecting  me,  and  we 
passed  a  charming  evening.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  Frantz  spoke  with  great  in- 
terest of  a  country  carpenter,  living  on  a 
small  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was 
gifted,  he  assured  me,  with  a  most  remarka- 
ble aptitude,  for  contrivance  and  mechanism, 
We  agreed  to  pay  him  a  visit  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

It  was  early  when  we  made  our  way  to  the 
abode  of  Jahona.  The  rising  sun  was  gild- 
ing the  Eastern  mountains — the  purple  moor- 
Jand  stretched  far  into  the  distauce,  speckled 


with  black  sheep  browsing  among  the  heatn- 
er;  but  all  around  was  wild  and  sterile.  Not 
a  tree,  not  a  hedge,  not  a  single  patch  of 
verdure.  And  yet  the  rising  sun,  the  pinky 
clouds  which  floated  over  the  blue  of  the  hori- 
zon, the  breeze  of  morning  sighing  amongst 
the  tall  stout  fern  stalks,  gave  a  sort  of  rustic 
charm  to  the  wild  scene.  Over-head  there 
was  a  clear  blue  sky,  and  a  pure  atmosphere. 
A  few  silver-throated  blackbirds  warbled  in 
the  brushwood  copses  of  the  valley.  A  fresh 
stiff  breeze,  such  as  seems  always  to  revive 
the  country,  making  the  flowers  blow  and 
the  birds  sing,  was  abroad  that  morning; 
and  we  went  on  chatting  merrily,  impregnated, 
(if  I  may  say  so,)  with  the  delicious  fresh- 
ness of  the  atmosphere.  When  we  had 
reached  the  hill-side,  Frantz  pointed  out  to 
me  singular  habitation  of  the  carpenter.  It 
was  an  old  pigeon-house  with  a  thatched 
roof,  in  which  irregular  holes  had  been  cut  to 
admit  light  and  air.  My  friend  told  me  that 
the  wife  of  Jahona,  who  was  of  noble  lineage, 
had  received  this  ruin  with  the  half  acre  of 
heath  land  that  surrounded  it,  as  her  portion ; 
and  that  her  husband  had  transformed  it  into 
a  dwelling  house,  such  as  I  saw  before  me. 

On  our  arrival,  we  found  the  carpenter  at 
work  before  his  door.  Frantz  wished  him 
good  day,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
him.  Whilst  they  were  talking,  I  went  up 
to  his  bench  and  examined  the  work  he  was 
engaged  on.  It  was  an  oaken  cfiest,  very 
roughly  put  together,  and  was  far  from  mani- 
festing the  skill  that  I  had  been  led  to  ima- 
gine. I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  this, 
in  French,  to  my  companion,  not  supposing 
that  Jahona  could  speak  that  language ;  but 
by  his  smile,  I  found  he  understood. 

11 1  do  better  than  this  sometimes,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  must  work  fast  to  put  bread  into 
the  mouths  of  my  five  children,  ere  they 
complain  of  hunger.  I  have  been  two  days 
already  at  work  upon  this  chest,  and  one  gets 
very  little  buckwheat  meal  for  three  francs 
only.,, 

"Are  you  paid  no  more  for  this  chest r" 

•*  The  payer  always  thinks  that  labour  *s 
dear,"  he  answered,  with  that  expressive 
sententiousness  which  marks  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Breton  peasantry. 

"  You  must  not  judge  of  Jahona  by  this," 
exclaimed  my  friend,  "when  Jahona  pleases 
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he  can  work  like   the  saints— as  rapidly 

and  as  well.    He  has  made  nearly  all  the 

"Christs"  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"Do you  carve  crucifixes?'1  I  asked  him. 

"When  I  have  no  chests  to  occupy  me ?" 

"But  that  is  a  sort  of  work  which  must 

pay  better." 

"  Not  much.  I  work  generally  by  the  day ; 
sometimes  they  pay  for  crucifixes  by  the 
piece— fire  francs  a  foot ;  and  some  cures 
bargain  that  the  spear  and  crown  of  thorns 
shall  be  thrown  in  for  nothing." 

At  this  moment,  a  silvery  sound  was  heard 
in  tbe  house  of  Jahona ;  not  once,  but  seven 
times.    I  turned  towards  it  with  astonish- 
ment 
"It  is  my  clock,"  said  the  carpenter. 
"Have you  a  clock?" 
"Yes;  one  which  he  made  himself  from 
looking  at  the  old  affair  which  hangs  up  in 
mj  kitchen,"  added  my  companion.     "Let 
us  go  in;  you  shall  examine  it." 

Jabona  took  off  his  hat,  with  that  true  hos- 
pitable politeness  to  be  found  in  even  the 
least  polished  of  these  villagers ;  and  drew 
back,  motioning  us  towards  the  door  with  a 
gesture  of  invitation. 

Tbe  carpenter's  wife  was  sitting  by  her 
baby's  cradle.  As  soon  as  she  saw  us,  she 
got  up  and  bade  us  welcome,  laying  aside  her 
distaff  and  spindle.  Frantz  began  to  ques- 
tion her  about  her  children  ;  and  Jahona  led 
me  towards  a  sort  of  wooden  coffin,  stuck  up 
on  one  side  of  the  apartment.  It  was  the 
clock  we  had  heard  striking.  He  opened  the 
long  box  of  poplar  wood,  and  I  uttered  a  cry 
of  astonishment  on  beholding  the  interior  of 
this  marvellous  machine. 

Destitute  of  all  the  materials  necessary  to 
execute  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  the 
carpenter  had  made  use  of  everything  he 
could  appropriate  to  its  construction*  Iron, 
copper,  wood,  and  bits  of  flint  had  been  em- 
ployed. In  the  whole  works  of  the  clock, 
tbere  were  not  two  bits  of  anything  alike,  or 
*oy  two  intended  for  each  other.  It  was 
^ident  that  each  of  them  had  been  fitted  by 
care  and  skill  alone  to  suit  its  neighbour,  and 
had  had  an  entirely  different  destination. 
Tbe  dial  was  a  great  slate  on  which  the  car- 
penter had  scratched  the  hours  with  the 
points  of  a  compass,  enclosing  them  in  a  little 
ornamental  pattern  done  with  considerable 
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taste.  The  bell  whose  sound  had  first  caught 
my  attention,  was  a  bit  of  a  brass  pan,  struck 
by  a  bit  of  iron  with  a  knob  of  copper,  origi- 
nally the  end  of  an  old  fire  shovel.  All  the 
rest  was  as  remarkable  for  its  contrivance. 
I  was  standing  dumb  before  the  open  clock- 
case,  when  some  one  called  away  Jahona. 
He  left  us  for  a  moment. 

"  Well !"  said  Frantz,  who  had  walked  up 
to  me,  "  and  what  think  you  of  this  per- 
formance ?" 

"  That  it  must  be  a  most  abominable  time- 
keeper, but  that  as  one  man's  creation  it  is 
truly  wonderful.  It  is  bewildering  to  think 
of  the  imagination,  the  calculation,  and  the 
skill  it  must  have  cost  to  bring  such  a  work 
to  its  completion.  This  carpenter  is  a  great 
mechanical  genius." 

"I  hardly  know  what  Jahona  might  not 
have  been  had  his  lot  in  life  fallen  else- 
where," Frantz  answered.  "All  that  you 
see  around  you  is  his  own  creation.  He 
made  this  furniture ;  repaired  these  walla, 
and  thatched  this  pigeon-house.  He  works 
equally  well  in  stone,  or  wood,  or  metaL 
Invention  is  easier  to  him  than  imitation; 
and  he  has  a  peculiar  talent  for  simplifying  all 
the  little  mechanical  contrivances  of  every 
day  life.  Look  at  the  lock  upon  this  cup* 
board.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  iron  in  it, 
and  yet  it  is  perfectly  secure.  Here  is  the 
key ;  made  of  nothing  but  a  nail  and  a  plug. 
You  are  accustomed  to  the  smoky  fire-places 
of  our  Breton  cottages;  look  at  this  one." 

I  turned  towards  the  chimney.  It  was  not 
as  I  had  previously  seen  in  all  the  country 
cabins  of  Brittany— a  great  square  hole,  sur- 
mounted by  a  tall  wide  tunnel,  giving  free 
entrance  to  a  volume  of  cold  air,  and  puffing 
all  the  smoke  back  into  the  chamber.  Ja- 
hona had  fixed  far  into  the  deep  hearth  a  bit 
of  one  of  those  immense  earthern  wash-tubs 
common  in  the  villages,  which  by  giving  a 
sort  of  half  spherical  form  to  the  fire-place 
concentrated  the  heat,  and  increased  it  by 
reflection.  He  had  made  a  complete  Rum- 
ford  stove. 

"  He  has  seen  modern  fire-places  ?"  said  I 
to  Frantz. 

"  Never,"  he  replied.  "  There  is  not  one 
that  I  know  of  in  the  whole  canton,  and  Ja- 
hona has  never  been  far  from  his  native  vil- 
lage.   As  I  just  now  told  you,  Jahona  doea 
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not  imitate,  he  creates  or  he  improves.  You 
may  see  in  my  house  a  turn-spit  he  has  in- 
vented which  rings  when  it  is  run  down.  He 
has  contrived  a  machine  for  grubbing  up 
roots,  and  another  for  turf-cutting.  He  could 
hardly  himself  tell  you  how  many  discoveries 
of  this  kind  owe  their  origin  to  him.  It  is 
usual  to  say  about  here  whenever  one  sees 
any  new  or  convenient  contrivance,  any  sim- 
ple or  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism—"  that 
was  made  by  Jahona."  If  his  constant  cra- 
ving after  enterprise  did  not  ruin  him,  he 
would  be  quite  well  off  for  a  peasant  in  this 
part  of  the  country;  that  is  to  say,  he  would 
eat  bacon  twice  a  week  and  a  good  meal  of 
black  bread  every  day ;  but  when  a  fit  of  in- 
vention comes  upon  him,  he  neglects  his 
daily  labour,  dissatisfies  his  customers,  and 
is  thrown  out  of  employment.  Jahona  is,  in- 
deed, no  ordinary  workman ;  he  studied  three 
years  for  the  ministry,  and  received  the  ru- 
diments of  a  classical  education.  He  has 
even  retained  some  scraps  of  Latin,  which  he 
is  fond  of  bringing  out  in  conversation  with  a 
tinge  of  pedantry,  not  unmixed  with  pride. 
His  talents  are  eccentric  and  ill-directed — 
never  taking  the  high  road  to  anything;  and 
he  is  continually  made  restless  by  a  fever  of 
inspiration.  His  imagination  is  as  much 
shown  in  his  mechanical  contrivances  as  in 
his  artistic  designs.  Poetry  and  mathemat- 
ics live  in  common  and  good  fellowship  in 
his  brain.  Unluckily,  he  is  constantly  at  a 
loss  for  the  means  of  carrying  his  ideas  into 
execution.  He  is  a  very  unhappy  man.  He 
would  not  tell  you  so.  I  doubt  If  he  has  ever 
said  so  to  himself.  But  if  you  watch  him 
closely,  you  will  every  now  and  then  disco- 
ver constrained  movements  and  starts  of 
pain,  whih  indicate  a  hidden  wound." 

As  Frantz  concluded,  Jahona  came  back, 
accompanied  by  a  priest.  At  the  first  glance, 
I  recognized  in  him  one  of  those  bon  vivant 
cures  who  may  be  found  even  in  Brittany, 
though  there,  perhaps,  more  rarely  than  else- 
where— mere  tonsured  publio  functionaries — 
who  look  after  God  Almighty's  business,  as 
the  village  schoolmaster  looks  after  that  of 
the  government.  As  soon  as  he  saw  us,  he 
pulled  off  his  shovel  hat,  gave  a  hearty  jovial 
laugh,  and  shook  hands  with  Frantz,  whom 
he  knew.  He  told  us  that  he  had  come  to' 
aee  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  that  Jahona  was^ 


carving  for  his  church ;  and  he  complained 
very  much  of  the  carpenter's  having  kept 
him  waiting  six  months  for  its  completion. 

"  You  must  make  allowances  for  Jahona," 
I  said  to  him,  lJ  he  is  not  an  ordinary  man." 

"  Very  true,"  answered  the  cure,  in  alow 
voice,  "  the  poor  devil  is  more  than  half  a 
fool." 

Meanwhile,  the  carpentef  had  got  out  his 
work  from  a  corner  of  his  house,  and  brought 
it  to  the  door  that  We  might  see  it  more  dis- 
tinctly. He  took  off  the  cloths  that  coTered 
it,  and  we  perceived  an  almost  finished  sta- 
tue of  the  Virgin. 

My  first  movement  wis  a  start  of  surprise. 
My  ideas  of  the  Virgin  were  so  associated 
with  certain  Raphaelesque  forms,  that  I  could 
not  recognise  her  in  the  work  of  Jahona.  I 
had  expected  td  see  the  usual  figure  of  a 
young  woman,  with  her  eyes  cast  down, 
holding  a  naked  smiling  infant  in  her  arms. 
But  the  first  feeling  of  disappointment  over, 
I  begun  to  examine  in  detail  the  work  of  the 
Carpenter ;  and  by  degrees,  as  I  got  rid  of 
my  old  impressions,  •  the  idea  of  the  artist 
rose  clearly  before  me.  The  Virgin  was 
seated  in  a  position  of  lassitude  and  discour- 
agement. Her  son  was  sleeping  slung  upon 
her  bosom  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hide  his 
face  completely.  The  features  of  the  Virgin 
wore  a  look  of  painful  restlessness*-*an  ex- 
pression of  dread.  A  convulsive  movement 
of  the  arms  strained  her  infant  to  her  heart, 
as  if  she  hoped  to  hide  him  or  to  save  him 
from  impending  danger.  Through  all  the 
anxiety  depicted  on  her  countenance,  there 
transpired  a  kind  of  simple  earnest  goodness, 
and  her  attitude  was  expressive  of  Breton 
character,  to  which  the  last  touch  was  given 
by  her  peasant  costume.  .  I  gazed  with  sur- 
prise on  this  powerful  conception.  Till  that 
moment  I  had  only  seen  statues  of  the  Mo- 
ther of  Jesus ;  this  was  the  Mother  of  Chrirt. 
It  was  Mary,  Under  the  influence  of  the 
thought  that  the  baby  on  her  breast  is  the 
Son  of  God,— Mary,  overwhelmed  with  the 
mightiness  of  the  mystery  with  which  she  is 
associated;  fearing  for  herself  and  for  herj 
babe,  because  she  feels  they  are  beyond  the 
course  of  ordinary  humanity,  and  that  some- 
thing marvellous  is  yet  in  store  for  then, 
Mary,  whose  woman's  nature  has  gleamed 
out  in  a  moment  of  forge  tfulness  of  her  di* 
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vine  mission,  lookingwith  dread  at  the  great 
Cross  shadowed  in  the  distance,  raised  for 
nan's  redemption,  and  moved  by  a  mother's 
instinct  in  her  breast  which  makes  her  trem- 
ble. It  was  not  the  Virgin  I  had  so  often 
seen  depicted  in  the  celestial  calmness  of  her 
exaltation  and  maternity ;  it  was  the  Virgin 
in  her  suffering  and  mortal  nature ;  the  per- 
fect symbol  of  woman's  position  in  the  world 

I  was  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  per- 
formance of  the  carpenter,  when  the  cure, 
who  had  been  talking  with  my  friend,  drew 
near  and  stood  beside  me. 

"  Well !"  said  he,  "  how  has  he  done  it?' 

I  made  no  answer.  He  bent  bis  head  and 
took  a  nearer  view. 

"Why— how  is  this,  Jahona?"  he  sud 
denly  eiclairaed.      "  You    have  made  our 
Holy  Virgin  a  most  doleful  looking  mother. 
My  good  fellow,  what  did  you  make  her  look- 
iagsofor?" 

"  Excuse  me,  Monsieur  U  rscteur"  re- 
plied Jahona,  "  but  if  your  reverence  thinks 
of  the  age  of  the  child  Jesus,  you  will  re- 
member that  the  Holy  Virgin  is  afraid  of 
Herod,  and  has  just  escaped  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents." 

I  had  not  thought  of  this,  which  gave  the 
group,  besides  its  merit  of  expression,  suita- 
bleness and  historical  veracity.  But  it  had 
no  effect  upon  the  cure. 

"And  what  of  that?"  he  said.  "You 
had  better  have  made  her  smile  as  she  does 
in  pictures.  You  roust  not  forget  the  Virgin 
was  a  mother." 

II  Yes— mater  dolorosa"  whispered  Jahona 
with  a  quiet  smile. 

"And  the  infant  Jesus !"  resumed  the  cure. 
''  One  can't  tell  what  he  looks  like,  muffled 
op  in  that  way;-~wby  didn't  you  turn  his 
face  round  ?" 

"  Because  I  did  not  know  how  to  make  the 
face  of  the  Son  of  God." 

The  priest  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Then 
turning  towards  the  carpenter's  production, 
he  exclaimed, 

"  Well !  it  is  lucky  the  painters  are  com- 
ing to  do  up  some  of  our  things  next  month. 
A  little  paint  will  make  a  change.  We'll 
give  the  Virgin  a  colour  in  her  face,  and 
make  her  smile  notwithstanding  the  Massa- 
cre of  the  Innocents." 

He  laughed  himself  very  loud  at  this  as- 


sociation of  ideas  which  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider vastly  witty,  and  after  having  desired 
Jahona  to  finish  it  off  at  once,  departed.' 

We  went  on  chatting  with  the  carpenter, 
who  showed  us  several  unfinished  produc- 
tions. We  were  just  going  away  when  my 
eyes  happening  to  turn  towards  the  corner  of 
the  house,  lighted  upon  a  large  number  of 
planks  which  had  attracted  my  notice  on  first 
entering,  and  which  seemed  to  be  materials 
collected  for  some  sort  of  carpentry. 

"  What's  that  ?"  I  asked  Jahona. 

He  blushed  a  little  as  he  answered,  "  It  is 
the  beginning  of  a  mill." 

"  Do  you  make  mills  ?"  I  cried. 

11  He  wants  to  make  one  for  himself,"  said 
Frant?,  laughing.  "  Jahona  has  a  dominant 
idea ;  he  wants  to  transform  his  dove-cote 
into  a  wind-mill.  There  are  not  many  in 
this  neighbourhood  :  not  ^enough  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  farmers.  Jahona  rightly  thinks 
that  if  he  could  make  one  it  would  be  very 
profitable,  Unluckily  the  weather  and  the 
state  of  his  funds  have  been  against  him,  for 
it  is  now  a  long  time  since  the  work  was 
begun." 

"  Seven  years,  monsieur"  said  Jahona. 
"  No  less  than  seven  years  !" 

11  But  have  you  made  no  progress  with  the 
work  ?" 

An  expression  of  deep  sadness  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  carpenter,  as  he  an- 
swered hesitatingly, 

<'  It  was  all  done  a  year  ago.  I  wanted 
nothing  but  the  mill-stones,  but  the  winter 
was  very  severe.  I  was  out  of  work — and 
wood  is  so  scarce  in  this  neighborhood.  My 
good  woman  burnt  up  a  great  deal  of  my 
mill  to  warm  our  poor  little  children.  I  had 
to  begin  all  over  again." 

"  And  you  were  not  discouraged  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  be  ?  Even  if  it  should 
take  me  seven  more  years,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter so  I  get  my  wind-mill  after  all.  The  dis- 
tance is  great  between  Commana  and  Juim- 
per,  yet  even  a  child  can  accomplish  it  by 
putting  one  little  foot  steadily  before  the 
other." 

I  gazed  with  admiration  on  this  man  of 
bronze,  who  had  worked  steadily  seven  years 
for  one  object — who  had  put  his  whole  soul 
into  it,  and  associated  with  it  all  his  pleasant 
visions  of  the  future ;  who"  having  failed  at 
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the  moment  of  accomplishing  his  wishes,  had 
quitely  begun  all  over  again,  in  spite  of  his 
gray,  hairs  without  a  single  murmur.  So 
much  patient  courage  and  strength  of  will 
appeared  really  wonderful 

"  Have  you  nerer  thought  of  removing 
from  your  village  r"  I  enquired.  "  In  a  large 
town  your  inventive  genius  might  have 
made  your  fortune."    He  shook  his  head. 

11  Fortune  is  not  often  found  where  people 
seek  her,  monsieur ;  she  is  where  God  has 
placed  her.  The  little  wren  as  often  finds 
a  grain  of  corn  in  the  open  fields  as  in  the 
court-yard  of  a  castle." 

"  But  do  you  never  feel  sorry  you  are  no- 
thing more  than  an  obscure  village  carpenter? 
Are  you  never  melancholy  when  having 
finished  something  as  beautiful  as  yonder 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  persons  come  here  and 
presume  to  find  fault  with  it  ? " 

Jahona  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  sad, 
sweet  smile,  and  answered  : 

"  Those  who  pay  have  a  right  to  their 
opinion,  Monsieur."  I  was  greatly  moved. 
Till  then  I  had  always  associated  unacknowl 
edged  genius  with  the  fable  of  the  lion  dying 
under  the  combined  attacks  of  irritating  in- 
sects with  a  last  roar  of  rage  against  his  puny 
persecutors ;  but  a  great  man  clothed  in  rags 
now  stood  before  me,  discounting  his  distinc- 
tion for  a  franc  a  day,  and  allowing  the 
ignorant  to  buffet  his  inspiration  without  a 
frown  on  his  high  brow,  without,  a  trace  of 
angry  scorn  in  the  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures. Here  was  a  village  Michael  Angelc— 
the  mill  he  had  been  forced  to  turn  after  sev- 
en years  of  labour  was  to  him  Saint  Peter's;— 
his  statues  were  to  be  bedaubed  to  alter  his 
design,  and  make  them  smile — and  yet  he 
remained  calm  and  benevolent,  without  a 
grudge  against  society.  He  would  not  even 
have  understood  the  admiration  that  I  felt 
for  him ! 

We  left  the  house  and  stopped  a  few  steps 
off  to  gaze  at  the  abode  of  the  carpenter. 
Jahona  was  looking  at  it  with  a  sort  of  dreamy, 
happy  expression.  His  eyes  seemed  tra- 
cing in  the  air  the  white  sails  of  the  wind 
mill  which  his  fancy  had  created. 

Our  eyes  met:  and  he  saw  I  understood  his 
feelings. 

"Yes  Monsieur/9  he  answered  with  a  smile, 
"  one  of  these  days  there  will  be  whirling 


(there  four  mighty  arms  labouring  in  my 
1  service;  oaken  and  canvas  arms,  never  faint, 
never  weary.  Then  I  shall  be  able  to  work 
at  what  I  will.  I  shall  have  time  to  think 
without  fear  of  any  customer.*  A  miller  you 
see  has  never  much  to  do.  As  loag  as  his 
sails  are  spinning  round  he  may  be  easy ;  God 
Almighty's  wind  will  bake  his  bread  for  him. 
If  ever  you  come  back  intothisneighbourhood, 
Monsieur,  and  see  four  sails  at  work  above  the 
thatched  roof  of  this  cottage,  you  may  say 
that  a  man  named  Jahona  resides  there  who 
has  nothing  further  upon  earth  to  ask  Al- 
mighty God  for." 

Having  said  these  words  with  a  sort  of 
rustic  elegance,  and  a  degree  of  feeling  which 
awakened  my  emotion,  the  carpenter  took 
off  his  hat,  wished  us  a  good  morning  and 
a  moment  after  had  gone  into  his  cabin. 

"Well !"  said  my  friend,  when  we  had 
walked  a  little  way  in  silence,  "and  what  do 
you  think  of  this  man  now  ?" 

"  That  he  is  an  extraordinary  genius  whose 
talents  will  have  accomplished  nothing  save 
a  bad  clock  and  a  wind-mill.'.! 

"  Provided  he  does  make'his  mill,"  Frantz 
answered. 

"Whynot^ 

"  Because  he  has  an  internal  tumour,  that 
he^is'not  aware  of;  he  will  be  dead  ere  eigh- 
teen months  have  passed,  and  his  mill  will 
not  be  done.1' 

I  uttered  a  cry,  and  stopped  short  suddenly, 
turning  involuntarily  towards  Jahona' s  pi- 
geon-house with  a  look  of  pain  and  horror. 

The  poor  mechanic  was  once  more  standing 
before  his  curiously  contrived  cottage,  gazing 
upwards  towards  its  roof  as  though  thinking 
of  his  wind-mill,  and  three  of  his  little  chil- 
dren were  playing  round  the  door. 


AN  HOUR  IN  AN  ANTECHAMBER. 

How  irksome  for  a  freeman  thus  to  watt 

The  summons  which  may  license  him  to  see 
The  minister  who  holds  the  seal  of  state, 

Who  wields  its  sword,  or  keeps  its  treasure  key ; 
Here  whilst  one  yawns  or  walks  impatiently, 

He  feels  'twere  happier  far  to  hold  the  plough, 
Or  stalk  with  dog  and  gun  the  forest  free, 

Rather  than  seek  for  place  as  he  doth  now, 
Abasing  him  before  man's  face  to  bow. 

This  cloistered  silence,  these  thick-matted  floors  ; 
That  supercilious  menial  who  withdrew  ; 
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The  fallen  echo  of  for  clanging  doom ; 

These  hedge  the  magnate  we  but  lately  knew 
Of  speech  profuse.,  acren^ible  to  view. 

When  fame  and  station  hung  upon  a  vote ; 
Bot  now  the  ford  ef  as  obsequious  craw, 

His  frown  or  smile  the  fortunes  doth  denote 
Of  him  who  waits  without  with  message  or  with  note ! 

Off  this  vile  bondage !  we  were  never  born 

To  cringe  for  favor,  or  to  sue  for  bread  ; 
Nor  his  dishonor  any  term  of  scorn 

So  bitter  that  we  should  its  stigma  dread, 
More  than  by  human  bounty  to  be  fed  ; 

Leave  we  this  haunt  of  sycophants  and  knaves, 
And  of  our  memory  be  it  ever  said, 

That  from  our  cradle  to  our  humble  graves, 
Ws  never  yet  were  any  Blaster's  slaves. 
Wasbiistov,  1854. 


CHRISTIAN  LOVE. 

A  Paraphrase  of  the  nth  Chapter  of  the  First 
Epittle  to  the  Corihthians. 

Mr.  Editor  :  The  following  piece  was  written  some 
rear*  ago  by  a  gentleman  of  our  State,  and  published  at 
tht  time  ia  a  Northern  Magazine,  entitled  the  u  Pano- 
pfet;"  ad  having  recently  received  a  copy  of  it  taken 
fan  that  work,  I  now  submit  it  to  yon  to  record,  if  yon 
please,  in  yew  •*  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"— 
vbtreit  may  be  more  at  home,  and  where  perhaps  it  ought 
to  be  preferred. 

W.  M* 

RiAmaid,  March  10th,  1854. 

Had  I  the  language  of  an  angel*s  tongue, 
To  win  the  old,  and  fascinate  the  young ; 
Without  true  love,  my  eloquence  were  vain, 
Ai  the  harsh  trump  or  tinkling  cymbal's  strain* 

And  give  me  Knowledge,  with  her  eagle  eye, 
To  pierce  the  labyrinth  of  mystery ; 
Keen  Prophecy,  to  look  creation  through, 
And  call  Qp  ail  futurity  to  view  ; 
Strong  Faith,  with  power  of  miracle  conferr'd, 
To  move  a  mountain  with  a  little  word; 
Without  true  Love— alas !  I  must  confess, 
My  proudest  gifts  are  less  than  nothingness. 

And  let  me  scatter  all  my  ample  store, 
To  feed  and  cherish  the  unhappy  poor, 
Then  melt  myself  in  Persecution's  flame, 
Till  simple  Zeal  shall  canonize  my  name ; 
If  Lore  breathe  not  her  incense  from  the  fires, 
Heav'n  scorns  the  sacrifice  which  man  admires, 
And  all  my  virtue  with  myself  expires. 

Love  saner*  long  with  meekly  patient  mind, 

And  envies  not  the  proudest  of  mankind ; 

Vsnnts  not  herself  with  an  inflated  heart, 

But  gracefully  performs  her  modest  part ; 

&*ks  not  her  own,  is  slow  to  take  offence, 

And  ill  inks  no  evil  on  a  false  pretence ; 

Vet  takes  not  pleasure  in  the  guilty  deed, 

But  smiles  to  see  the  righteous  cause  succeed, 

^  hile  mindful  of  the  grace  she  prays  from  Heav'n, 

the  bears  and  hopes,  forgiving  as  fbrgiv'n. 


Love  never  fit  its— though  nil  things  here  decay, 
And  pass  like  dreams  of  vanity  away. 
Silence  the  lips  of  Prophecy  ahull  seal, 
When  Time  has  nothing  further  to  reveal ; 
Loquacious  Eloquence  one  day  shall  cease, 
And  all  her  thousand  tongues  be  bushed  in  peace; 
Knowledge  herself,  to  man  in  mercy  giv'n. 
The  friend  of  Faith,  and  honest  guide  to  Heav'n; 
Waits  bnt  the  dawn  of  God's  eternal  day, 
Then  gladly  throws  fair  Reason's  torch  away. 
For  as  the  man,  when  time  his  freedom  brings, 
Puts  by  his  toys  and  other  childish  things, 
Ev'n  thus  the  soul,  when  she  is  fully  grown, 
Will  smile  to  think  how  little  she  had  known. 

Now  here  forlorn  on  earth,  'tis  bnt  through  Hope, 

The  rapt  astronomer's  dim  telescope, 

We  view  the  shining  wonders  of  the  sky, 

AH  faint  and  twinkling  to  our  mortal  eye. 

But  when  the  last  great  day  breaks  o'er  the  poles, 

A  flood  of  vision  rushes  on  our  souls, 

And  clad  in  light,  we  stand  before  tbe  throne, 

Transparent  all,  and  know  as  we  are  known. 

And  now  abide  on  earth,  Faith,  Hope  and  Love, 
All  dear  to  man,  and  true  to  God  above; 
The  fabled  Graces  not  so  fair  to  see, 
And  Love  is  still  the  fairest  of  the  three. 


SONNETS 

On  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature  of  a  neigh* 
boring  State  to  appropriate  any  amount  for 
the  erection  of  a  Monument  to  the  memory 
of  a  distinguished  statesman* 

Ye  cannot  add  by  any  pile  tk  raise 

One  jot  or  tittle  to  the  Statemen's  fame; 
That  the  world  knows— to  the  far-future  days 

Belongs  his  glory,  and  its  radiant  flame 
Will  burn,  when  ye  are  dead,  decayed,  forgot ; 
Therefore,  your  opposition  matters  not ; 
The  thin-masqued  jealousies  of  present  time, 

Unburied  in  his  grave,  survive  to  keep 

The  clash  of  discord  o'er  his  honored  sleep, 
But  for  bis  great,  wise  acts,  his  faith  sublime, 

All  tbat  the  soul  of  genius  sanctifies ; 
Tkete  mount  where  viler  passions  cannot  climb, 

Tke$e  live  where  palsied  malice  (hints  and  dies. 
II. 
Still  must  the  common  voice  condemn  the  deed, 

The  common  heart  sw4ll  with  an  outraged  pride, 
Tlml  the  poor  purchase  of  the  paltry  meed, 

Hie  country  owed  him, should  be  thus  denied; 
Shnme  on  the  Senate!    Shame  on  9very  hand 

Which  did  not  falter  when  recording  there, 

The  l>Q«rHt  net  nchieved  for  many  a  year. 
To  fire  the  scorn  of  the  whole  Southern  land; 

Nor  the  you  ill  only,  for  our  foes  will  cry, 

"  Out !  on  your  petty,  paste-board  chivalry ; 
The  people  who  refuse  to  crown  the  great, 

And  good  with  honor,  do  themselves  eclipse, 
Aud  doubly  phnntcless  is  the  recreant  State, 

Whose  condemnation  comes  from  her  own  lips." 
Paul  H.  Haykx. 
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THE  NEW  LITERATURE.* 

No  trait  in  the  literary  development  of  the 
age  is  more  striking  than  the  importance 
which  seems  suddenly  to  have  attached  to 
what  we  call  Juveniles — books  for  children, 
that  is  to  say.  At  no  former  period  has  there 
been  any  movement  of  a  similar  description 
so  observable  as  the  present  one.  Children 
seem  to  rule ;  the  nursery  appears  to  have 
issued  its  edict,  and  straightway  all  that  ge- 
nius which  once  bent  itself  laboriously  over 
history  and  polemics,  and  the  severe  tomes 
of  serious  thought,  throws  aside  its  import- 
ant studies,  smooths  the  wrinkled  brow,  and 
with  a  smile  upon  the  lips,  betakes  itself  to 
sporting  in  the  flowery  folds  of  juvenile  ro- 
mance. All  the  old  water-courses  seem  bro 
ken  up  and  obliterated— the  stream  runs  in 
new  channels ;  and,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
to  pursue  the  lame  metaphor,  the  current 
which  once  bore  up  many  ships  now  only 
serves  to  buoy  the  toy-boats  of  the  child. 
Like  all  metaphor  an  exaggeration,  but  the 
truth  is  none  the  less  striking.  No  one  who 
"ha*  cast  his  eye  over  the  catalogues  of  Amer- 
ican publications  during  the  year  which  has 
just  elapsed,  can  have  failed  to  observe  the 
vast  preponderance  of  books,  whose  avowed 
intent  is  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  youthful 
hopes  of  our  land ;  and  the  very  best  minds 
we  have,  wrote  these  volumes : — Hawthorne, 
and  Miss  Warner,  and  the  poet  Stoddard, 
and  a  host  of  other  brilliant  knights  of  the 
quill,  who  hearing  the  nursery  edict,  bowed 
their  heads  and  obeyed. 

Where  will  it  end  ?  What  will  become  of 
those  gentleman  who  are  called  "  great  au- 
thors" by  the  world,  if  the  present  flood  of 
child-literature  continues  to  overwhelm  with 
a  new  deluge  the  "celebrated  productions" 
of  the  magnates  in^etters?  There  is  no 
room  for  doubt— the  child  rules  and  leads  in 
contented  vassalage  the  best  minds  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  World — Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. .  Thackeray  is  compelled  to  chronicle 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  "  Doctor  Birch  and 
his  young  friends ;"— -Dickens  must  stop,  in  a 

•Mr.  Rutherford's  Children.  Karl  Kr uncut 
ajtd  his  Christmas  Stocking.  By  the  authors  of  the 
«  Wide  Wide  World,*'  and  "Dollar*  and  Cents;"  New 
York,  G.  P.  Putnam,  1854. 


measure,  his  great  romances,  and  straight- 
way write  "  A  Child's  History  of  England:"— 
Hans  Andersen,  that  noble  poet  whose  bright 
pen  seems  illuminated  always  by  the  internal 
light  of  noble  thought,  is  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  compose  brilliant  "  Irnprovisatores,"  but 
must  expend  his  thoughts  and  time  and  toil 
upon  fairy  tales;  upon  "Wonder  Books" 
and  "  Picture  Books,"  and  countless  histo- 
ries of  Kay's  and  Gerdas,  little  match  girls, 
and  all  the  personages  who  people  the  bright 
realm  of  Faery. 

In  America,  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  taken  pri- 
soner also;  and  is  no  longer  permitted  to 
write  Scarlet  Letters,  or  build  his  Seven 
Gabled  Houses,  The  author  of  these  worb 
has  yielded,  and  the  world  knows  what  de- 
lightful prose  poems  he  has  since  produced 
for  children-r-poems,  which  when  his  former 
works  are  dead,  will  live  still ;  because  Art 
forever  vindicates  herself  and  exalts  what 
humbles  itself,  raising  the  true  above  that 
which  is  not  true.  Lastly,  Miss  Warner,  the 
authoress  of  the  "Wide- Wide  World,"  and 
"Queechy,"  gives  us  the  volumes  whose 
titles  we  have  copied  at  the  commencement 
of  this  paper,  and  the  triumph  of  the  nursery 
is  complete. 

Where,  we  repeat,  will  it  end  ?  Will  Mr. 
Macaulay  take  to  editing  a  new  and  impro- 
ved edition  of  the  "History  of  Mother 
Goose;"  Garlyle  be  constrained  to  write 
"  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,"  on  the  isoteric  sig- 
nificance of  "  Jack  the  Giant- Killer,"  and  the 
"  Princess  Beautiful  ?"  Will  Lamartine  stop 
writing  histories  to  compose  fairy  tales,  (like 
his  ••  Confidences;")  and  Dumas  and  Sue 
find  their  vogue  passed  away,  and  the  "  Com- 
tesse  Berthe"  and  "Latouriere"  be  consid- 
ered the  finest  of  their  works  ?  Where  is  all 
this  flood  going  to  have  its  debouchement? 
Will  it  irrigate  the  arid  fields  making  them 
yield  fruit,  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  or  will  it 
sweep  before  it  every  obstacle,  and  confound 
everything  in  its  rush?  Is  it  for  good  or 
for  evil  ? 

We  think  the  answer  is  very  plain.  The 
movement  is  so  full  of  promise,  so  worthy  in 
itself  that,  for  ourselves,  we  rejoice  in  it 
wholly  and  without  reservation.  It  will  im- 
prove letters.  Intellect  is  above  all  too  self- 
reliant,  and  is  apt  to  exalt  the  brain  above 
the  heart— a  great  mistake,   a  fatal  error. 
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The  pare  intellect  divorced  from  the  heart, 
by  which  we  mean  the  sympathies,  impulses, 
feelings  of  every  description,  which  charac- 
terise our  moral  nature,  is  a  machine  without 
tbe  regulating  wheel— a  ship  without  a  com- 
pass. The  greater  the  power  of  the  brain, 
tbe  more  fatal  will  be  the  absence  of  heart ; 
and  this  is  so  true  that  we  cannot  ever  con- 
ceive a  gigantic  intellect  destitute  of  heart — 
for  the  world  among  all  its  monsters  has  ne- 
ver produced  such  a  hideous  abortion.  Yet 
this  is  the  tendency  of  that  self-reliant  intel- 
lect which  treads  all  flowers  under  its  feet, 
ignorant  that  it  walks  above  fires  concealed 
beneath  deceitful  ashes*  Such  natures  want 
the  crowning  power  of  the  brain— conscious- 
ness of  weakness.  They  need  humility — to 
understand  that  the  Spring  flower  contains 
more  beauty  and  parity,  and  carries  with  it 
the  proof  of  a  power  and  strength  greater 
than  that  of  their  most  brilliant  thoughts— 
tbeir  highest  flights.  All  men  need  this  les- 
son, for  intellect  reigns  in  our  work-a-day 
world ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  new  literary  movement  has 
the  desired  tendency,  that  it  is  so  much  to 
oar  taste. 

This  is  rather  a  prolonged  introduction  to 
the  few  words  we  have  to  say  of  that  most 
charming  of  writers  and  purest  of  philoso- 
phers—if we  may  so  designate  a  lady — the 
authoress  of  tbe  "  Wide  Wide  World."  We 
have  no  intention  of  criticising  any  produc- 
tion of  her  pen,  and  only  fear  that  we  shall 
he  guilty  of  extravagance  in  speaking  of  her 
writings.  We  well  recollect  our  first  peru- 
sal of  the  «  Wide  Wide  World,"  and  we 
then  predicted  its  success.  It  deserved  to 
succeed  if  a  pure  and  beautiful  work  of  Art, 
full  of  the  most  exalted  piety,  and  as  true  to 
life  and  human  nature  as  reality  itself,  de- 
serve success.  "  Queechy,"  which  followed 
it  was  its  twin  sister;  and  if  the  features 
were  somewhat  more  arch  and  changeable 
and  inviting,  there  was  no  such  difference  in 
the  heart.  The  two  books  were  dedicated  to 
a  single  idea,  and  surely  a  grand  idea!  In 
both  the  object  is  to  paint  every-day  life  with 
its  pleasures  and  annoyances,  its  sunshine 
and  shadow,  its  joys  and  sufferings;  and 
then,  as  a  frame  to  the  picture,  a  burden  to 
the  strain,  to  indicate  the  source  from  which 
humanity  may  gather  strength  to  resist  the 


trials  of  the  world.  Many  sermons  are 
preached  in  other  places  than  the  pulpit. 
We  think  that  Miss  Warner's  works  are 
among  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful. 
Certain  critics  have  taken  exception  to  the 
variety  of  gifts  united  in  her  pictures  of  chil- 
dren, and,  so,  called  the  work  unnatural.  We 
dissent  from  this  opinion,  totally,  in  every 
point ;  but  without  pausing  to  discuss  what  is 
scarcely  to  our  purpose,  we  may  say  without 
fear  of  dissent  from  any  reader  whatsoever, 
that  the  "  moral'1  of  these  books  is  beyond 
criticism.  We  use  the  word  moral  in  its  fa- 
miliar sense,  and  mean  that  Miss  Warner's 
books  make  the  reader  purer,  clear  the  at- 
mosphere around  him,  open  the  blue  sky 
above  as  the  wind  does  when  it  sweeps  away 
the  clouds  and  vapors  ;  when  the  purity  and 
beauty  of  the  world  seems  to  revive,  rising 
from  sleep;  when  all  is  brighter  for  the 
clouds  of  trial.  In  the  case  of  "  Ellen,"  in 
the  first  work,  the  trial  was  in  the  form  of  a 
violent  temper,  and  a  tormentor  who  assailed 
the  child  on  that  weak-side  with  a  relent- 
less, never-ceasing  persecution.  Against 
this  persecution,  assailing  her  systematically 
throughout  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  dri- 
ving her  nearly  mad  with  the  conflict  of  emo- 
tions, pride  and  passion  and  self-condemna- 
tion—the child  had  her  Bible  only.  Still  that 
was  quite  enough.  And  -how  she  at  last 
overcame  everything  is  all  written  there  in 
the  most  delightful  tale  that  has  probably 
ever  been  written. 

We  have  said  that  "  Queechy"  had  the 
same  theme — the  dominant  idea  was  iden- 
tical b  both ;  we  may  say  as  much  of  the 
two  little  works  whose  titles  we  have  written 
at  the  commencement  of  this  rambling  pa- 
per,— which  we  have  read  quite  through  from 
title  page  to  finis  with  the  very  greatest 
pleasure — and  for  which  finally  we  return 
our  thanks  to  the  writers,  and  like  Oliver 
ask  for  more.  Miss  Warner's  co-worker  in 
this  little  series  is  a  character  in  her  last 
work :  the  readers  of  Queechy  will  doubtless 
remember  "  Hugh  ;"  and  we  only  take  no- 
tice of  this  circumstance  to  say  that  we 
should  have  suspected  that  the  writer  was  a 
lady :  and  even  possibly  related  to  herself. 

In  a  mere  literary  point  of  view  "  Karl 
Krinken"  is  quite  a  little  gem,  and  there  is 
a  delightful  humor  in  some  passages  wherein 
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figures  the  young  gentleman  who  gives  his 
name  to  the  work.  We  recollect  "Silky" 
perfectly  well  and  rejoice  to  have  known  the 
little  girl  of  whom  the  copper  coin  dis- 
courses. "Mr.  Rutherford's  Children"  is 
very  pleasant  reading  but  does  not  please  us 
so  much  as  its  companion.  Doubtless  it 
was  designed  for  the  exceedingly  juvenile 
—such  little  girls  indeed  as  Chrissa  and  Sybil 
whose  various  adventures  with  Miss  Jenkins 
and  other  persons  are  very  pleasing. 

Let  us  before  ending  our  brief  and  hasty 
notice  of  the  new  movement  in  letters,  once 
again  repeat  that  it  has  our  most  cordial 
good  wishes.  The  importance  of  training 
children  purely  cannot  be  over  estima- 
ted; and  all  experience  shows  that  books 
exert  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  the 
child's  mind  than  any  mere  precepts.  The 
moral  discourse  is  forgotten*— the  tale  is 
shrined  in  the  child's  memory  and  heart. 
How  important  then  that  this  thirst  of  child- 
hood for  fiction — for  the  child  is  above  all, 
imaginative — should  be  supplied  with  water 
from  a  limpid  and  pure  source,  rather  than 
with  the  bitter  and  poisonous  draught  which 
burns  its  way  and  vitiates  every  thing  in  its 
track.  We  would  have  children  play  in 
fairy  land,  and  have  pretty,  pure,  sympathet- 
ic tales  to  listen  to,  such  as  would  make  them 
laugh  and  on  occasion  bring  to  their  eyes  the 
April  tears  of  childhood.  We  would  have 
every  book  they  read  say  audibly,  "  See 
the  beautiful  sunshine  and  look  how  fair  and 
lovely  the  flowers  are — God  made  them  and 
you  too— love  God :"  not  make  the  eyes  drow- 
sy with  long  moral  discourses  endeavoring  to 
show  how  the  universe  is  merely  an  abortion 
which  it  is  a  sin  to  be  happy  in — whose  sun- 
light is  a  mockery.  In  one  word,  we  would 
have  all  books  for  children  full  of  bright, 
cheerful,  loving,fpure  philosophy — bright  like 
the  sky,  pure  like  the  stream :  on  that  stream, 
beneath  that  soft  sky,  we  would  have  the 
child  launch  his  life  bark,  so  to  float  away— 
the  love  and  beauty  in  his  heart.  The 
pages  of  these  books  should  not  teach  ever 
Epicureanism — far  from  it.  The  joy  and 
tranquil  happiness,  and  peace  should  crown 
the  struggle :  and  this  is  the  beautiful  thought 
which  runs  like  a  golden  thread  through  the 
first  works  of  which  we  have  spoken.  We 
trust  that  the  volume  will  become  more  pop- 


ular than  ever  before — if  that  be  possible— 
and  shall  look  for  the  remaining  volumes  of 
"  Ellen  Montgomery's  bookshelf  with  tbe 
hope  that  they  may  delight  us  half  so  much 
as  those  we  have  already  gone  through. 


To  a  Bird  heard  Singing  in  December. 


BT  J.  MORTIMER  KILGOUR* 

Why  thus  alone,  in  tbe  naked  wood, 

Is  thy  gentle  voice  still  beard  T 
Say  why,  in  this  dreary  solitude, 

Dost  thou  linger  still  sweet  bird  T 
Thy  companions  alt  long  since  have  gone 

To  a  warmer  clime  away- 
Sweet  warbler,  why  art  thou  here  alone, 

Amid  scenes  of  death  aud  decay  f 

I  know  that  yon  love  the  wild-wood  bowers, 

Where  your  littla  nest  was  bung; 
Where  bloomed  the  fragrant  shrubs  and  flowers 

Amid  which  you  played  and  sung — 
I  know  that  you  love  the  sparkling  streams, 

Where  you  dipp'd  your  glossy  wing* 
When  Nature  basked  in  the  smiling  leaves 

Of  the  glad  and  glowing  Spring  : 

But  hear  you  not  cold  Winter's  howl. 

Which  tells  you  that  Summer  is  past ; 
Oh !  see  you  not  his  terrible  scowl 

As  he  rides  on  the  Northern  blast  T 
With  his  skeleton  hand  he  weaves  a  shroud, 

For  the  dust  of  glories  fled  ; 
And  he  comes  with  wind,  aud  storm  and  rain, 

To  the  burial  of  the  dead  I 

Then  away,  sweet  bird,  to  some  warmer  clime, 

Bat  thy  stay  need  not  be  long: 
Oh!  return  agiiin,  with  the  mild  Spring-time, 

To  sing  thy  melodious  song — 
Return  when  meadow  and  wood  and  plain 

Are  vocal  with  joy  and  mirth — 
When  Winter  has  fled  with  his  howling  train. 

To  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

Return,  and  the  woods  will  again  be  green. 

And  the  earth  and  sky  be  bright — 
When  tbe  Spring  has  thrown  o'er  the  verdant  scene 

Her  flowery  robe  of  light, 
Then  thy  little  heart  will  again  rejoice, 

In  the  fragrant  wild- wood  bowers, 
As  thou  sing'ot,  all  day,  with  thy  gentle  voice, 

Thy  tale  of  love  to  the  flowers. 

When  the  light  of  youth  from  the  heart  is  gone, 

And  its  proudest  hopes  have  fled— 
When  it  seems  (o  beat  in  the  world  alone. 

O'er  the  gravest  of  its  buried  dead— 
Oh !  that  it  like  the  birds  could  fly 

Away  to  wome  happier  sphere, 
And  And  the  joys  'neath  a  softer  sky 

That  are  lust  forever  here  1 
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EN  ROUTE : 

OR, 

Notes  of  the  Overland  Journey  to  the  East. 

CONCLUDED. 

The  sea  had  scarcely  a  ripple  upon  its  sur- 
face on  the  morning  that  we  sailed  from 
Point  de  Galle ;  and  the  good  steamer  Gan~ 
get,  in  which  we  embarked,  bore  us  rapidly 
around  the  Southern  coast,  and  into  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Indian  Ocean. 
We  now  numbered  but  fifteen  passengers, 
the  great  body  of  our  fellow  voyagers  having 
proceeded  to  India;  consequently,  in  the 
more  spacious  room  allotted  us,  we  found 
some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  plea- 
sant society. 

To  the  unusual  quiet  which  prevailed,  af- 
ter the  bustle  of  shipboard  to  which  we  had 
been  accustomed,  we  were  at  first  inclined 
to  attribute  our  somnorific  tendencies  by  day 
and  prolonged  deep  sleep  at  night ;  but  we 
soon  discovered  that  this  was  owing  to  a  far 
liferent  cause.  Snugly  stowed  away  below 
was  a  goodly  freight  of  opium,  and  the  odour 
from  this  narcotic  drug  stole  through  the 
bulk-heads  and  pervaded  the  air  of  the  ca- 
bins with  as  effectual  a  result  as  did  the  wand 
of  Prosper©  over  the  "dull"  Miranda,  and 
like  her  we  "  could  not  choose/1  so  "  gave 
it  way." 

Daj  after  day  of  unvarying  calm  and  sun 
shine  cheered  our  passage  to  Penang ;  the 
sun  each  evening  going  down  amid  clouds 
piled  in  shapes  the  most  fantastical  and  in 
liues  of  indescribable  splendour.  It  was  no 
"poet's  license"  which  permitted  the  great 
bard  to  sing  the  wonders  of  those  vapory 
formations  whose  shapes  so  often  mimic 
those  of  earth : 

"Sometime*  we  Me  a  cloud  that's  dragonish ; 

A  vipoar  something  like  a  bear  or  lion, 

A  towered  citadel,  a  pendant  rock 

With  trees  upon  't,  that  nod  unto  the  wind 

And  mock  oar  eyes  with  air : 

'Hut  which  is  now  a  horse  even  with  a  Thought 

The  reck  dishorns,  and  makes  it  indistinct 

As  water  is  in  water.1' 

So,  when  this  "indistinctness1'  closed  our 
tropical  exhibition  of  "  dissolving  views," 
and  the  night  succeeded,  how  brilliant  was 
the  planetary  world  which  she  disclosed,  and 
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how  clearly  defined  stood  forth  the  constel- 
lations ;  the  familiar  form  of  the  Ursa  Ma- 
jor ;  the  glittering  belt  of  Orion ;  Sirius  daz- 
zled us  with  an  excess  of  splendour,  and  the 
Southern  Cross  for  the  first  time,  to  many  of 
us,  rose  above  the  altar  of  the  deep. 

On  the  fifth  day,  we  sighted  the  Sumatra 
coast ;  and  running  between  a ,  group  of 
densely  wooded  islands  at  its  north-western 
extremity,  soon  after  entered  the  Straits  of 
Malacca. 

The  following  day  in  the  afternoon,  we 
came  to  anchor  off  Penang — the  approach  to 
which  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  A  majestic 
range  of  mountains  first  greets  the  eye,  and 
presents  a  bold,  irregular  outline,  gradually 
decreasing  in  height  as  it  approaches  the 
South.  These  hills  shut  in  the  triangular 
shaped  valley  of  Penang — the  only  level  por- 
tion of  the  island,  and  upon  which  the  town 
extends,  consisting  of  neat  stone-houses,  sep- 
arated by  luxuriant  enclosures.  Along  the 
coast,  as  at  Ceylon,  are  immense  groves  of 
the  Cocoa-nut  and  Araca  Palm,  from  the  lat- 
ter of  which  the  island  takes  its  name,  Pe- 
nang, being  the  Malay  term  for  the  Areca  or 
Betel  nut,  which  the  island  is  thought  to  re- 
semble in  shape. 

We  were  conveyed  to  the  shore  in  long 
sharp-pointed  boats,  fantastically  painted, 
and  the  oars,  consisting  of  poles  attached  to 
circular  pieces  of  wood,  were  pulled  by  white 
turbaned  Malays. 

We  had  but  a  few  hours  to  sojourn  in  that 
beautiful  isle,  which  although  sufficient  to 
afford  an  impression  of  its  general  character, 
by  no  means  satisfied  our  desire  to  linger 
amid  its  luxuriant  charms.  "  The  lightness 
and  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  Penang/* 
says  Montgomery  Martin,  "  elevate  the  spi- 
rits and  render  the  step  free  and  buoyant, 
while  the  splendid  and  varied  scenery,  the 
island  itself  with  its  bills  and  dales,  the  calm 
ocean  around  studded  with  verdant  isles  and 
the  opposite  coast  of  Quedah  with  chains  of 
mountains  towering  chain  over  chain,  com- 
bined with  the  health-inspiring  breezes,  ren- 
der a  residence  among  the  gardens  of  Pe- 
nang of  much  value  to  the  invalid." 

Leaving  behind  the  neat  cluster  of  Chi- 
nese Godowns  or  shops,  and  other  buildings, 
forming  the  immediate  town,  we  rode  rapidly 
for  a  mile  or  two  over  a  beautiful  clean  road 
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of  red  gravel,  and  between  ranges  of  private  ]  of  universal  use  among  the  native  population 
villas  of  extreme  neatness,  which  were  sur-  of  the  East  Indies  as  a  masticatory.  The 
rounded  by  gardens,  and  separated  from  each  ■  nut  is  mixed  with  chunam  or  shell  lime,  and 
other  and  the  road  by  high  impenetrable  a  small  quantity  of  terra  japonica ;  and  in 
hedges.  this  state  it  is  chewed  incessantly,  imparting 

While  partaking  of  the  hospitalities  ex- ;  to  the  lips  and  teeth  a Termillion  tinge,  which 
tended  to  us  by  some  of  the  American  resi-  in  time  turns  the  latter  black. 


dents,  we  were  enabled  to  examine  the  inte- 
rior arrangement  of  these  houses, "which  are 
built  with  a  view  to-  every  comfort.     The 


The  climate  of  Penan g  is  exceedingly 
equable,  the  thermometer  indicating  from  76* 
to  90  Farenheit,  the  whole  year  roand;  and 


thick  stone  wall  and  floors  render  the  dwel-on  this  account,  invalids,  as  have  been  men- 

i 

lings  cool  in  the  warmest  day,  and  the  lofty ;  tioned,  derive  much  benefit  from  it?  salubri- 
apartments  generally  open  upon  verandahs  !  ous  air. 


encircling  or  fronting  each  mansion.  Not  a 
pane  of  glass  is  visible  ;  the  large  windows, 
which  extend  to  the  floor,  being  protected  by 


The  foreign  residents,  in  addition  to  their 
dwellings  in  the  valley,  have  numerous  bun- 
gniows  or  rustic  huts   which  grace  the  ele- 


blinds,  and  the  equable  state  of  the  climate  vat  ions  back  of  the  town,  and  afford  delight- 
where  the  nipping  airs  of  winter  never  pene-  ful  retreats  during  the  hot  months — a  cool 
trate,  rendering  other  enclosures  unnecessa-  temperature  constantly  prevailing  there,  not- 
ry.     In  these  dwellings,  we  were  amused  by  i  withstanding  the  heat  of  the  valley  below. 


observing  the  large  number  of  lizards  collect- 
ed upon  the  damp  ceiling  of  the  drawing 
rooms ;  and  we  found  that  their  domestica- 
tion was  encouraged  ; — this  little  animal  be- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  friends  to  man  in  a 
dim  at  n  which,  is  necessarily  infested  with 


The  population  is  of  an  exceedingly  motley 
character,  consisting  mainly  of  Malays  and 
emigrant  Chinese.  The  .latter  form  a  well- 
behaved  and  important  class,  conducting 
most  of  the  local  trade  of  the  place.  The 
Malays  are  copper-coloured,  and  possess  the 


the  inject  tribe,  and  particularly  with  mos-  strong  lineaments  of  a  ferocious  and  vindic- 
quitos.     The  lizards  seldom    descend  from  tive  people-    The  character  which  this  race 


their  elevated  position,  where,  clinging  to  the 
ceiling,  they  remain  perfectly  passive,  watch- 
ing for  their  prey,  upon  which  they  dart  with 
wonderful  rapidity. 

We  were  regaled  at  Penang  with  fruit  in 
its  highest  state  of  perfection,  many  kinds 
of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  island,  and  are 
not  met  with  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Straits. 

The  delicious  Mangosheen,  Rambertin  and 


has  ever  borne  for  violence  and  cruelty 
seems  not  to  have  become  ameliorated  with 
time  and  intercourse  with  civilized  nations. 
Foreign  vessels  are  constantly  attacked  up- 
on the  neighbouring  waters,  and  their  crews 
murdered  with  savage  ferodty.  On  the  day 
succeeding  our  departure  from  Penang,  four 
Malays  were  executed  for  having,  a  few 
weeks  previously,  attacked  a  European  ves- 


Custard  Apple,  together  with  Pine  Apples '  sel,  murdered  the  crew,  and  subjected  the 


and  Oranges,  the  former  of  exceedingly  fine 
flavour,  were  offered  in  great  abundance. 

The  climate  which  so  favours  these  deli- 
cate articles  for  the  palate,  nourishes  with 
rare  beauty  a  profuse  variety  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  "  On  the  mountains,  grow  the 
Poon,   Bitanger,  Rangas,   Red  Poon,  Dam- 


captain  and  his  wife  to  the  most  horrid  bar- 
barities, too  revolting  in  their  nature  to  be 
detailed.. 

We  sailed  at  midnight ;  as  our  row-boat 
shot  through  the  waves,  the  effect  of  the 
phosphorescent  character  of  the  water  was 
singularly  beautiful,  each  dip  of  the  oar  seem- 


merlant  Wood  Oil  Tree  and  the  Cyprus,  and  ing  to  penetrate  a  body  of  liquid  green  fire, 


some  superb  specimens  of  the  arborescent 
ferns."  Of  this  latter,  we  saw  many  beau- 
tiful varieties,  mingling  with  the  taller  vege- 
tation which  belted  the  roads. 

Pepper  and  the  Betel-nut  form  prominent 
articles  of  export  from  Penang ;  the  latter  is 
the  production  of  a  slender  palm  tree,  and  is 


which  encircled  the  blade  like  -a  flame 
when  lifted  into  air,  falling  off  again  like 
moulten  iron  from  a  puddling  furnace.  So 
powerful  was  the  illusion  created  by  the*e 
luminous  waters,  that  it  was  difficult  to  real- 
ize that  we  were  not  travelling  a  sea  of  fire. 
Wc  occupied  about  two  days  in  running 
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down  the  Straits  to  Singapore,  during  which, 
the  vicinity  of  the  Sumatra  shore  and  nume- 
rous islands,  together  with  the  frequent  pas- 
sing of  native  and  foreign  vessels,  afforded  a 
pleasing  variety.  We  obtained  large  quanti- 
ties of  drift  wood,  being  partly  the  trunks  of 
trees  washed  off  the  shore,  portions  of  wreck- 
ed vessels,  broken  spars  and  the  like. 

It  was  night  when  we  stopped  our  paddles 
off  Malacca  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  on 
board  the  mails  from  that  port;  but,  after 
discharging  rockets,  and  perceiving  the  evi- 
dence of  recognition  from  the  shore,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way,  the  captain  valuing  his 
time  too  dearly  to  await  the  laggard  move- 
ments of  the  post  department,  which  should 
have  been  am.  the  alert  for  our  approach. 
Doubtless,  our  departure  without  the  mails 
caused  no  little  vexation  to  commercial  par- 
ties, and  perhaps  interfered  with  the  inter- 
change of  certain  smaller  missive*,  to  which 
palpitating  hearts  were  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  that  we  reach- 
ed Singapore,  the  Malacca  and  Sumatra 
shores  were  both  distinctly  visible  ;  and  off 
our  larboard  bow,  Mount  Formosa  reared  its 
bold  summit,  near  which,  but  a  short  time 
previously,  the  steamer  "  Pasha,"  belonging 
to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
hue,  went  down  under  the  most  appalling 
circumstances.* 

After  passing  numerous  wooded  islands 
scattered  on  both  sides  of  us,  a  long  stretch 
of  land  laden  with  trees  and  underbrush,  and 
showing  in  the  distance  a  collection  of  low 
white  buildings,  from  the  midst  of  which  rose ' 
a  tall  New  Englandish  looking  church  spire, : 
announced  our  vicinity  to  Singapore.  Early 
in  the  afternoon,  we  dropped  anchor  in  its 
beautiful  harbour,  and  found  ourselves  sur- 
rounded by  a  considerable  fleet  of  merchant- 
men, Irigates,  English  steamers  and  Chinese 
junks. 


•The  "Pasha"  had  sailed  from  Singapore  bnt  a  few 
hoors  previously,  bound,  with  the  mails,  to  Calcutta. 
'Jowtrds  nridntfrbt  the  lights  of  the  uteamer  "Erin"  were 
observed  approaching,  and  by  some  unexplained  blunder 
the  helms  of  the  two  vessels  were  put  in  contrary  direc- 
tum*, thus  causing  ihe  steamers  to  upproucii  each  other. 
Their  proximity  was  not  discovered  until  too  late,  when 
the  buw»  of  the  "  Erin"  struck  the  "  Pusha"  amid-ship?, 
nod  the  latter  sank  almost  immediately — the  captain, 
passengers  and  crew  escaping  only  with  their  lives. 


Here  again  a  variety  was  seen  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  boats  which  conveyed  us  to  the 
shore,  and  which  were  covered  with  a  pro- 
tecting tent-like  shed  of  matting — the  blades 
of  the  oars  were  diamond-shaped  instead  of 
round,  and  the  Malays  wore  generally  the 
red  instead  of  the  white  turban  of  their  bre- 
thren of  Penang. 

Singapore  extends  itself  along  a  plain,  be- 
hind which  rises  a  gentle  elevation  called 
Government  Hill,  where  the  Governor's  man- 
sion and  a  tall  telegraph  stafF  are  conspicu- 
ously erected.  The  houses  forming  the  Eng- 
lish town  are  generally  two  stories  in  height, 
with  stone-plastered  walls,  and  red  tiled 
roofs,  sloping  down,  and  extending  beyond 
them.  These  red  roofs  and  the  graceful 
church  spire*,  mingling  with  lux-uriant  foli- 
age, between  which  wind  hard  and  clean 
sand-stone  roads,  give  a  pleasing  effect  to 
the  town,  whether  viewed  from  the  beautiful 
summit  of  Government  Hill  or  from  the  wa- 
ters of  the  bay  in  front 

To  a  stranger,  the  principal  thoroughfare 
presents  a  most  singular  appearance.  It  is 
a  long  and  wide  street  lined  with  the  shops 
of  the  Chinese  residents,  who  do  most  of  the 
petty  trade  of  the  place.  These  shops  are 
entirely  open  in  front,  exposing  to  the  passer- 
by the  whole  interior  arrangements  and  stock 
in  trade,  while  over-head  and  along  the  front 
divisions  of  the  buildings  are  blazoned  in 
Chinese  characters  the  signs  of  tne  occu- 
pants and  the  nature  of  their  £oods.  The 
poorer  class  supply  this  by  rudely  printed 
black  letters  on  red  paper  pasted  wherever  a 
patch  of  room  on  the  exterior  walls  permits 
the  display. 

There  every  variety  of  trade  seemed  to  be 
represented — from  the  delicate  artizans  in 
gold  and  silver  to  the  noisy  blacksmith,  the 
cobbler  and  the  carpenter.  Many  shops  dis- 
played a  goodly  collection  of  "  tailors,  all  in 
a  row,"  sitting  cross-legged,  and  industri- 
ously at  their  work ;  while  outside,  innumer- 
able barbers  were  sharving  the  bald  crowns 
and  dressing  the  long  tails  of  their  pekid- 
eyed  and  clay-faced  brethren.  The  street 
itself  was  alive  with  coolies  quite  naked  to. 
their  loins,  and  bearing  across  their  should- 
ers, on  elastic  poles  of  bamboo,  burdens  of 
every  description.  In  fact,  this  portion  of 
the  town  presents  a  miniature  picture  of  Chi- 
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nese  life  and  manners,  as  shown  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  streets  of  Canton. 

As  a  class,  the  Chinese  emigrants  who  are 
established  in  Singapore  are  a  useful  and 
peaceable  people,  forming  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  her  population,  and  contributing 
to  the  advancement  of  her  commercial  po- 
sition. 

Near  this  street,  the  warehouses  or  Go- 
downs  of  the  European  and  American  mer- 
chants are  established ;  and  at  some  distance 
removed  from  this  busy  and  central  part  of 
the  town  is  the  principal  hotel  for  the  accom- 
modation of  strangers.  This  is  situated  back 
of  the  green  esplanade,  which  faces  the  har- 
bour and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  its 
flashing  waters  and  its  varied  shipping. 
Nearly  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  near  the 
landing,  is  a  small  white  obelisk  commemo- 
rative of  the  visit  of  the  Governor  General 
of  India. 

The  pleasures  of  riding  and  driving  are 
much  availed  of  in  Singapore.  The  roads 
of  hard  red  sand-stone  are  back  of  the  town, 
running  over  elevated  land  and  between 
high  and  luxurious  foliage.  The  light  car- 
riages in  general  use  resemble  somewhat 
the  vehicle  known  in  America  as  the  Rock- 
away  wagon,  and  are  drawn  by  small,  fleet 
ponies,  while  the  driver  sits  upon  the  shaft, 
or  runs  beside  the  horse's  head,  leaning  his 
arm  upon  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  thus 
keeping  step  with  it  and  obtaining  support. 

We  observed  along  the  road  many  fine 
specimens  of  tropical  vegetation,  and,  from 
its  close  proximity  to  the  equatorial  line,  be- 
ing in  latitude  1°  17'  north,  this  island  may 
be  considered  prominent  in  that  belt  of  ver- 
dure which  girdles  the  globe  with  perennial 
beauty. 

Much  of  the  surrounding  lands  consist  of 
saline  and  fresh  water  marshes,  notwith- 
standing which  the  climate  is  exceedingly 
healthy,  and  the  production  of  fruits,  flow- 
ers and    spices   abundant.     The   Bamboo* 


*  Bamboo  is  especially  the  product  of  China,  where  its 
giowth  is  do  abundant  aa  to  supply  almost  every  require- 
ment of  man.  1  quote  here,  however,  the  enumeration  of 
iu  uses  from  the  "Commercial  Guide."  of  China.  **The 
■hoots  are  boiled,  pickled  and  comnted,  the  roots  are 
carved  into  fantastic  images  or  cut  into  lauteru  bundles 
and  canes,  the  tapering  culms  are  used  for  all  purposes 
that  poles  can  be  applied  to  in  carrying,  supporting,  pro- 


grows  profusely ;  the  Betel  Nut,  Cocoa  and 
other  palms,  the  Pine-apple,  Cinnamon, 
Clove,  Nutmeg  and  Pepper  trees — the  latter 
forming  a  large  article  of  export — are  all 
found,  with  other  less  prominent  produc- 
tions, in  great  exuberance. 

The  Malayan  peninsular  abounds  in  wild 
animals  of  various  descriptions,  many  of 
which  find  their  way  to  Singapore,  or  are 
brought  thither  when  captured,  for  sale. 
Ourang-outang  is  the  Malay  term  for  "  Man 
of  woods,11  and  this  animal  is  found  in  great 
numbers  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  from 
whence  fine  specimens  are  often  seen  in 
the  town  ;  myriads  of  Monkeys  inhabit  the 
woods  of  the  interior ;  Armadillos  and  Por- 
cupines are  said  to  be  used  "  as  pets,"  and 
these,  with  other  zoological  specimens,  were 
offered  us  for  sale  by  the  Malays.  Alliga- 
tors, Boas,  and  the  Cobra  da  Capella,  who*e 
bite  is  death,  infest  the  interior ;  but  prom- 
inent over  all  in  numbers  and  in  the  devas- 
tation which  marks  its«way,  is  the  Royal 
Tiger.  This  animal  comes  from  the  forests 
of  Malacca  and  Siam,  swims  across  the  nar- 
row strait  which  separates  the  island  of  Sin- 
gapore from  the  main  land,  and  on  the  skirts 
of  the  forest,  and  close,  even,  to  the  huts  of 
the  natives,  lies  in  wait  for  its  human  prey. 
So  silent  is  its  approach,  so  unerring  and 
powerful  its  attack,  that  the  poor  laborer  at 
work  upon  the  plantations,  although  aware 
of  his  liability  to  danger,  is  seized  and  car- 
ried off  before  his  cries  can  bring  a  rescuing 
hand.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Singapore  about  400  persons  are 
annually  carried  off  by  Tigers.  The  Gov- 
ernment formerly  paid  $100  a  head  for  all 

pelling %nd  measuring;  for  the  props  of  houses  and  the 
ribs  of  sails,  the  ahafts  of  spears,  the  haodles  and  ribs  of 
umbrellas  and  fans.  The  leaven  are  sewed  into  rain- 
cloaks  and  thatches ;  the  epidermis,  cut  into  splinth?  of 
various  sizes,  is  woven  into  baskets  of  every  form  and 
fancy,  plaited  into  awnings,  and  twisted  into  cables.  Il 
furnishes  the  bed  for  sleeping,  the  pipe  for  smoking,  lbs 
chop- sticks  for  eating,  the  broom  for  sweeping,  the  rast« 
rass  to  lie  upon,  the  chair  to  sit  upon,  the  table  to  eat  an, 
the  food  to  eat  and  the  fuel  to  cook  it  with:  ^he  ferula  fes 
govern  with  and  the  book  to  study  from ;  the  tapeheg 
plectrum  for  lbs  lyre,  and  the  dreaded  instrument  of  tss 
judge;  the  skewer  to  pin  the  hair  aud  the  hat  to  scrrea 
the  head,  the  paper  to  write  on  and  the  pencil  to  wrist 
with,  the  bucket,  the  bird-cage,  the  crab-net.  the  fisb«pea, 
and  case,  are  all  furnished  by  this  plant,  whoee  beaafl 
when  growing  is  commensurate  with  its  usefulness  wUsj 
cut  down." 
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Tigers  captured  or  killed,  but  so  numerously 
did  they  come  in,  that  the  premium  has  since 
fallen  to  half  that  sum,  and  the  hunting  is 
said  to  be  prosecuted  with  less  vigor  in  con- 
sequence. 

There  are  but  few  objects  of  curiosity  to 
the  transient  visitor  at  Singapore;  among 
these  the  Chinese  Temple,  or  Joss  House,  is 
often  visited,  as  being  a  good  specimen  of 
the  houses  of  worship  so  general  in  China. 

There  is  an  extensive  warehouse  kept  by 
Mr.  Wampoo,  a  respectable  Chinaman,  which 
b  frequented  by  foreign  purchasers,  and 
forms  a  curious  resort,  every  thing,  almost, 
being  found  there,  from  a  ship's  anchor  to  a 
cambric  needle,  the  latest  Parisian  fashion, 
and  the  most  elaborate  work  of  art.  This 
gentleman  possess  an  attractive  villa  about 
two  miles  from  the  town,  which  we  visited, 
and  were  conducted  by  him  over  the  exten- 
sive garden  which  surrounds  the  house,  and 
where  he  indulges  his  taste  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  various  specimens  of  native  and  for- 
eign plants.  The  Nutmeg,  Clove,  and  other 
spice  trees  adorned  the  enclosure,  together 
with  a  profuse  variety  of  native  flowers. 
The  Aviary  contained  a  few  specimens  of 
foreign  birds,  and  some  strange  looking  ani- 
mals peered  at  us  from  their  cages,  or  strolled 
about  the  grounds ;  a  large  Cassowary  was 
holding  a  pitched  battle  with  a  tormenting 
dog,  and  a  mammoth  Ourang  Outang  sol- 
emnly preceded  our  party,  like  a  veteran 
guide. 

The  house  itself  is  thoroughly  Chinese, 
having  the  concave  sloping  roof  supported 
by  a  veranda  of  carved  and  gilt  work.  The 
interior  arrangements,  curious  furniture,  &c., 
would  be  familar  objects  to  all  who  have  vis- 
ited the  celebrated  Chinese  Museums  in  our 
own  country,  or  heard  the  thousand  and  one 
descriptions  of  China  and  its  extraordinary 
people. 

As  we  had  selected  a  very  early  hour  in 
the  morning  for  a  drive  to  Wampoo's  estab- 
lishment, we  found  the  road  on  our  return 
dotted  with  laborers  going  to  their  daily 
work ;  some  with  rude  implements  for  tilling 
the  soil,  others  bearing  suspended  at  the  end 
of  bamboo  sticks,  nicely  balanced  upon  their 
shoulders,  large  panniers  of  vegetables  or 
fruit. 

Many  of  the  native  bouses  strung  along 


the  road  were  mere  bamboo  huts,  built  upon 
posts  rising  from  marshy  land  or  stagnant 
water. 

The  lower  order  of  Chinese,  as  we  ob- 
served them,  seemed  that  cheerful  and  gen- 
erally contented  race  which  is  so  clearly 
marked  in  the  lineaments  of  their  features. 
The  Malays,  on  the  contrary,  like  those  we 
had  noticed  at  Penang,  bore  the  distrustful 
expression  of  countenance  which  reveals 
their  natural  disposition.  The  large  number 
of  this  race  which  we  met  at  Singapore  gave 
a  better  opportunity  of  observing  their  char- 
acter, the  result  of  which  seemed  to  confirm 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  given  to  the 
study  of  the  dark  races  so  much  care  and 
attention.  No  doubt  much  injustice  has 
been  done  the  Malays  by  attributing  to  them 
as  a  class  the  ferocious  and  predatory  char- 
acter which  distinguishes  only  a  portion ; 
while  others  are  well  known  to  be  endowed 
with  the  gentler  and  higher  attributes  of  so- 
cial life.  The  Malay  population  of  Singa- 
pore, although  comparing  unfavorably  with 
the  Mongolian  race,  are  generally  peaceful 
and  well  disposed,  but  the  heated  blood 
which  circulates  beneath  those  dark  skins  is 
easily  excited,  and  when  so,  often  leads  to 
results  of  the  most  lamentable  character. 
The  greatest  enemy  of  the  Malay  is  opium, 
of  which  they  are  particularly  fond,  and  the 
powerful  influence  of  which  upon  the  consti- 
tution and  character  is  most  apparent.  When 
imbibed  to  excess  it  becomes  a  raging  fire 
within  him,  and  transforms  the  victim,  for 
the  time  being,  into  a  fiend.  Maddened  by 
the  intoxicating  poison,  the  Malay  loosens 
the  handkerchief  turban  from  his  head  and 
lets  fall  around  the  excited  features  his  wild 
disordered  hair,  then  seizing  the  knife  from 
his  belt,  he  rushes  furiously  forth  into  the 
highway,  intent  but  upon  one  object — death; 
burning  with  but  one  desire — blood.  Thin 
woe  betide  the  hapless  creature  who  shall 
cross  his  path  and  the  ignorant  stranger  who 
recognizes  not  in  the  cry,  Amok,  which  is 
shouted  in  every  direction,  and  in  the  clang- 
ing of  the  public 'bells,  sounds  warning  him 
to  escape  from  the  fiend.  He  whose  pres- 
ence of  mind  enables  him  to  shoot  down  this 
blood-thirsty  maniac,  comes  not  under  the 
badge  of  a  murderer,  but  is  afterwards  hon- 
ored as  the  preserver  of  .human  life. 
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The  population  of  Singapore  is  variously 
estimated,  from  60  to  70,000,  consisting 
principally  of  Malays,  Chinese,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean residents.  The  Chinese,  in  point  of 
numbers,  equal  the  natives,  one  thousand 
or  more  annually  settling  in  the  place. 
The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  made  up  of 
natives  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Buggies, 
Balinese,  &c. 

This  British  settlement,  but  a  few  years 
ago  a  desert  island,  has  grown  into  extraor- 
dinary prosperity  as  a  commercial  entrepot 
for  the  goods  of  all  nations — its  position  on 
the  grand  highway  of  waters  between  the 
East  and  West,  favoring  its  advantages  in 
this  point  of  view.  It  now  sits  Briarius- 
armed,  stretching  out  its  hands  of  commerce 
to  every  point  of  the  globe,  and  interchang- 
ing at  its  busy  mart  the  productions  of  every 
land.  From  Singapore  we  took  up  the  last 
link  in  the  long  chain  of  our  journey,  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  to  China  without  fur- 
ther stoppages. 

So  serene  was  the  atmosphere,  and  so  calm 
the  waters,  as  our  steamer  pushed  through 
them  on  our  departure,  that  we  received  no 
forewarning  of  those  long  days  of  tempest- 
uous weather  which  we  knew  must  shortly 
greet  us  in  the  China  Sea.  That  evening, 
by  a  clear  moonlight,  we  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Malacca  Straits,  and  the  following 
day  sped  on  our  course  between  numerous 
islands,  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  so  glassy 
a  smoothness  that  the  flying  fish,  as  they 
darted  into  air,  and  took  their  brief  flight 
over  its  surface,  were  mirrored  distinctly 
below. 

If  voyages  are  proverbally  tedious,  their 
detailed  narratives,  to  the  majority  of  read- 
ers must  be  more  so,  unless  some  "  moving 
accidents  or  hair-breadth  'scapes' '  diversify 
their  character.  None  such  marked  our 
voyage  up  the  China  Sea,  although  we  buf- 
feted, day  after  day,  the  powerful  blasts  of 
the  North  East  Monsoon. 

We  were  nine  days  from  Singapore  to 
Hong  Kong,  the  first  three  of  which  were  of 
the  delightful  character  just  mentioned, — 
calm  and  clear  as  midsummer;  on  the  fourth 
the  atmosphere  grew  heavy  and  dark,  and 
the  sea  became  ru filed  and  angry,  while  the 
ship's  headway  perceptibly  diminished  be- 
fore the  rapidly  opposing  forces  of  wind  and 


water.  In  a  day  or  two  we  were  wrestling 
with  the  Monsoon's  fiercest  embrace,  a  cur- 
tain of  darkness  hanging  over  us,  and  the 

DO  * 

maddened  waters  roaring  and  hissing  around. 

This  periodical  wind,  which  occurs  only 
with  great  violence  in  the  China  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean,  blows  in  a  south  westerly 
direction  from  April  to  October,  and  north 
easterly  from  October  to  April.  Conse- 
quently, as  our  passage  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber, we  encountered  it  at  the  season  of  its 
greatest  violence.  It  is  very  simply  ac- 
counted for  as  the  result  of  diminished  at- 
mospheric pressure  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  occurring  at  each  tropic  alternately, 
combined  with  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
earth,  produces  the  regular  alternation  of 
North  and  South  winds.*  For  six  days  we 
perceived  no  diminution  or  variation  in  the 
storm,  and  the  majority  of  our  passengers, 
prostrated  by  sea-sickness,  gave  no  tokens 
of  their  existence  save  by  the  doleful  moans 
which  issued  from  closely  confined  cabins. 
Thus  our  staunch  steamer  puffed  up  the  Chi- 
na Sea,  against  the  continued  blasts  which 
blew  directly  in  our  teeth  as  if  a  hundred 
giants  pushed  back  the  ship,  opposing  her 
further  progress.  Through  the  strained  rig- 
ging the  wind  whistled  all  day  and  all  night, 
in  cadences  not  the  most  cheering  or  hopeful, 
while  above  us  shapeless  black  clouds  swiftly 
chased  each  other  through  the  tempestuous 
sky,  and  below  us  wild  waves  madly  hurried 
past  our  labouring  ship  and  rose  in  mountain 
grandeur  behind  us. 

Although  we  encountered  this  periodical 
wind  at  its  greatest  strength,  and,  indeed,  as 
our  Captain  averred,  at  a  force  in  which  he 
had  never  before  seen  it  blow  in  the  China 
Sea,  the  storm  was  far  less  powerful  than 
is  witnessed  in  almost  every  passage  across 
the  Atlantic.  It  was  the  great  duration  of 
the  blow  and  its  severe  contrast  with  the 
continued  calms  which  we  had  experienced 
before,  that  magnified  its  violence  and  added 
to  its  gloom. 

At  last,  by  the  alteration  of  our  course,  as 
we  approached  the  Chinese  coast,  we  expe- 
rienced a  change  of  weather.  The  sky  grew 
bright  above  us,  the  wind  lulled,  and  the 
waters  subsided  to  a  gentle  swell,  while  tbe 

•  Somcrrille.   Encyclopedia.  Theory  of  Storm?,  &c. 
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color  of  the  sea  as  we  lessened  the  number  of 
fathoms  beneath  us,  assumed  the  yellowish 
mad  colour  which  prevails  along  the  shore. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day  we  des- 
cried the  coast  of  China,  and  a  few  hours  af- 
ter found  ourselves  running  along  a  group  of 
bold  desolate  islands,  called  the  Ladrones, 
and  so  well  known  and  dreaded  as  the  abode 
of  innumerable  bands  of  the  most  daring  pi- 
rates; then  the  strange  sails  of  Chinese  fish- 
ing boats  thickened  in  the  view,  great  un- 
couth yellow  matting  swung  upon  rude  masts, 
while  the  sun-browned  boatmen,  half  naked 
and  half  civilized  gaped  open-mouthed  as  our 
ponderous  paddles  sent  their  tub-like  hulls 
heaving  to  and  fro. 

We  took  on  board  a  native  pilot  who  chin 
chirmed  us  in  the  gibberish  which  is  the  uni 
versa!  medium  of  communication  between  his 
countrymen  and  the  foreign  residents.  To 
my  ears  this  "  broken  china"  was  Greek,  al- 
though afterward,  from  habitual  intercourse, 
rt  became  as  familiar  and  intelligible  as 
household  words. 

The  afternoon  sun  gleamed  and  the  waters 
flashed  as  we  rounded  the  high-peaked,  ver 


nounced  the  arrival  of  the  monthly  mail  from 
England,  a  bevy  of  boats  put  off  from  the 
pier  and  made  towards  us ;  some  were  well- 
manned  barges  belonging  to  the  various  con- 
suls1 and  merchants1  offices,  coming  out  to  get 
early  possession  of  their  papers,  and  gather 
tidings  from  the  "home  markets." 

An  exciting  scene  took  place  on  our  deck, 
as  eager  enquirers  bustled  about  the  freshly 
arrived  ore  *  pumping  for  news,  or  old  friends, 
long  parted,  met  in  warm  congratulations. 
Then  followed  the  busy  process  of  landing, 
the  hasty  adieu,  the  nervous  gathering  toge- 
ther "  great  box  and  little  box,  band-box  and 
bundle ;"  the  procession  of  portmanteaus 
down  the  gangway  ladder,  and  the  departure 
one  by  one  from  the  vessel's  side  of  little 
basket-like  china  boats  heavily  laden  Wffh 
luggage,  from  the  midst  of  which  the  brown- 
visaged  voyageur  looked  anxiously  forth  at 
the  new  home  he  was  approaching. 

Beyond  the  Chinese  shops  and  miserable 
dwellings  of  the  native  population,  there  is 
little  to  mark  Hong  Kong  as  appertaining  to 
the  Celestial  Empire — so  thoroughly  is  it 
i  imbued  with  the  English  spirit  of  its  original 


dureless  island  of  Hong  Kong,  and  dropped  colonizers  and  present  possessors.     Situated 


anchor  before  the  white-Walled  verandah 
building?  clustered  at  the  foot  of  an  impend- 
ing clifE  forming  the  English  settlement 
of  Victoria  or  Hong  Kong. 

The  moment  the  land  breeze  swept  across 
the  bows,  our  olfactory  nerves  were  saluted 
by  that  peculiar  and  unmistakable  odour 
which  haunts  every  spot  and  every  thing  in 
the  Celestial  Empire.     It  is  familiar  to  all  at 


on  an  arm  of  the  Pearl  River,  near  its  mouth, 
and  only  eight  miles  from  Canton,  it  in  a 
degree  served  as  a  gateway  to  that  central 
mart,  and  a  convenient  temporary  stopping 
place  for  European  and  American  vessels  on 
their  arrival  in  China,  until  their  destination 
or  employment  is  determined  upon  by  the 
commercial  houses  in  Canton  to  whom  they 
may  come  consigned.     From  thence,  these 


home  whose  uncles  and  brothers  have  sent  |  vessels  accordingly  proceed  up  the  river  to 
them  as  cumshaws  the  curious  products  of  |  Whampoa,  the  anchorage  ground,  or  depart 
this  curious  land,  nicely  packed  in  Canton '  for  Northern  ports,  for  the  Straits,  India,  &c. 


trunks  or  in  boxes  varnished  with  the  pro- 
tecting chinam. 
The  harbour  of  Hong  Kong  presented  a 


The  streets  of  Hong  Kong  are  paved  and 
narrow,  stretching  lengthways  along  the  bay 
lined  with  go-downs  and  warehouses  or  run- 


busy  view;  ships  of  all  nations  were  lying  njng  jn.6teep  thoroughfares  up  the  hill,  where 
at  anchor  and  busy  sampans  or  native  boats  !most  0f  tne  stone  Government  buildings  and 
were  rapidly  moving  between  them  and  the , merchants  residences  are  erected.  "The 
shore.  There  were  heavy  looking  whalers, ;'  architecture  of  most  of  the  buildings  erected 
capacious  and  round-bowed  English  mer- |jn  Victoria  is  superior  to  anything  heretofore 
rhantmen,  sharp  American  clippers,  and  seen  m  China;  its  population  in  June,  1845, 
stately  men-of-war — from  the  mast  heads  of  wag  estimated  at  23,000  ;  of  whom  about 
Rhich  floated  the  French,  English  and  Amer-  ,20,000  were  Chinese  labourers,  shopkeepers- 
can  flags.  and  boatmen  of  low  character,  very  few  ot 
As  the  booming  gun  from  our  stea/ner  an*  whom  had  immigrated  with  their  families.. 
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The  Government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  (who  is 
likewise  the  commandant,)  Chief  Justice, 
and  a  Legislative  Council  of  five,  assisted  by 
various  subordinate  officers  and  secretaries ; 
the  whole  forming  a  cumbrous  and  expensive 
machinery,  compared  with  the  needs  and  re- 
sources of  the  colony.  The  Governor  has 
also  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  British 
trade  at  the  five  ports,  and  exercises  a  gene- 
ral control  over  all  British  ships  and  subjects 
resorting  to  China." t 

The  society  of  Hong  Kong  is  very  respect- 
able, and  the  few  English  and  American  la- 
dies give  a  brilliancy  to  its  gatherings.  An 
attempt  at  exclusiveness  is  made  in  the  so- 
cial intercourse  of  the  residents,  which  is  tol- 
erably successful. 

An  excellent  club-house  is  established, 
which  affords  to  strangers,  through  the  pro- 
per introductions,  a  comfortable  temporary 
home.  I  had  no  occasion,  however,  to  test 
its  domesticating  powers — the  ever-open 
doors  of  the  American  consul's  residence  af- 
fording a  more  agreeable  spot  to  lounge  away 
the  few  hours  prior  to  my  departure  for 
Canton. 

At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  embarked 
in  the  Company's  river  steamer  for  that  city. 
I  say  we,  for  I  had  with  me  a  fellow  passen- 
ger and  countryman,  who  had  joined  us  at 
Singapore ;  but  of  the  vast  company  of  near- 
ly 200,  who  had  sailed  from  England,  I  alone 
was  left  to  proceed  to  the  extreme  point  of 
the  journey's  end,  for  my  associates  had 
dropped  off  gradually  at  Aden,  Ceylon,  the 
Straits,  and  finally  at  Hong  Kong,  until  I 
stood  at  last  alone  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
as  she  ploughed  up  the  waters  of  the  Chu 
Kiang. 

Night  and  sleep  shrouded  the  greater  por- 
tion of  our  trip  up  the  river ;  which  for  many 
miles  after  leaving  Hong  Kong,  presents  no- 
thing but  a  dreary  prospect  of  wide  rough 
waters  skirted  by  barren  mountainous  shores. 

When  we  emerged  from  the  cabin,  the 
steamer  was  entering  the  Bocca  Tigris  or 
Bogue,  and  the  sun  fell  brilliantly  upon  the 
surrounding  landscape. 

We  found  our  decks  plentifully  besprinkled 
with  small  pieces  of  cannon,  and  glittering 

t  Williams'  "  Middle  Kingdom." 


sabres  lay  within  easy  grasp  upon  the  hatch- 
house.  These  were  our  protectors  against 
the  wary  advances  of  the  river  pirates,  whose 
swift-moving  boats  so  often  overhaul  such  of 
the  river  craft  as  are  supposed  to  be  laden 
with  merchandise  or  treasure. 

A  number  of  native  boats  were  floating 
down  the  tide,  and  a  large  opium  smuggler, 
gaily  painted  and  armed,  stretched  out  its 
long  innumerable  oars,  and  swept  by  us  like 
the  wind. 

Along  the  steep  sides  of  the  overhanging 
hills,  upon  which  no  verdure  seems  to  find 
a  foothold,  we  saw  ranged  the  semi-circular 
fortifications,  built  to  throw  terror  and  dismay 
into  the  midst  of  any  advancing  enemy,  but 
past  which  the  English  frigates  during  the 
late  war  sailed  composedly  while  the  ill-di- 
rected shots  from  the  fortress  passed  harm- 
lessly over  their  decks. 

As  the  river  narrowed,  it  became  more 
populous  and  vast  fields  of  marshy  land, 
rudely  tilled,  and  growing  green  with  rice, 
that  universal  article  of  consumption  among 
the  Chinese  spread  on  either  hand. 

Soon  we  beheld  rising  above  the  plain 
those  curious  structures  which  are  the  land* 
marks  of  the  Empire,  and  whose  image  is 
associated  with  no  other  land  than  this,  the 
Pagodas.  These  graceful  towers — whose  ori- 
gin is  so  obscure— owe  to  the  lapse  of  ages 
which  has  mystified  them,  much  of  their 
present  attractiveness,  for  the  green  garland 
of  time  hangs  in  wild  profusion  around  their 
projecting  galleries  of  brick  work,  which  high 
piled  one  above  the  other  give  grace  to  the 
tapering  towers. 

After  passing  Blenheim  Reach,  the  busi 
anchorage  at  Whampoa  disclosed  itself,  an< 
a  fleet  of  merchantmen  from  East  and  fron 
West  lay  clustered  near  the  bamboo  dwel 
lings  which  form  the  town.  These  might] 
ministers  of  commerce  were  receiving  p 
discharging  into  the  chop  boats  around  then 
huge  cargoes  of  tea  or  bales  of  foreign  met 
chandise;  while  quietly  reposing  at  thei 
perpetual  anchorage,  a  short  distance  remc 
ved,  lay  the  floating  bethel  for  seamen,  an 
the  roofed  chop  boats  of  the  ship-chandlers. 

This  is  the  head  of  the  river  navigation  fc 
ships  of  ordinary  tonnage,  and  serves  as  th 
port  of  Canton  ;  from  which  city  it  lies  n 
moved  about  twelve  miles,  and  where  all  ve 
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sels  are  unloaded,  loaded,  and  despatched  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
From  Whampoa  to  Canton,  an  hour's  sail, 


the  eye,  from  the  silk-curtained  windows  of 
which,  painted  and  almond-eyed  daughters 
of  sin  leer  upon  the  stranger.     Still,  still  the 


presented  to  us  like  a  brilliantly  moving  pan- !  small  sampans  thicken,  and  the  loud-sound- 
orama  the  extraordinary  scenes  and  objects  ingof  our  steamer's  whistle,  warns  them  con- 
wbich  have  made  the  river  population  of  tinually  to  avoid  our  approach ;  shrill  as  is 
China  the  theme  of  wonder  and  the  subject  the  sound,  however,  it  is  almost  lost  in  the 
of  ianimerable  traveller's  descriptions.  I  clang  of  gongs  which  is  continually  ringing 
will  not  attempt  to  add  another  to  the  many  on  the  ear,  and  the  warning  shouts  of  the 
which  have  served  so  admirably  to  convey  a  boatmen  as  their  small  craft  glide  so  swiftly 
general  idea  of  life  at  Canton  and  upon  the  and  so  near  each  other  as  to  make  the  look- 
Pearl  river ;  lor  I  feel  inadequate  to  the  task,  er-oa  tremble  for  their  safety, 
although  months  of  observation  has  made  the  i  We  have  long  since  left  behind  the  flat 
subject  comparatively  a  familiar  one.*  irice  or  "  paddy"  fields  ;  and  the  shores  are 

Boats  and  barges  with  great  matted  sails,  'now  lined  with  disconnected  pack-houses  of 
many  of  which  were  torn  and  discoloured  by  clay-coloured  brick,  between  which  small 
wind  and  rain ;  lorchas,  and  huge  high-poop-  groups  of  trees  are  scattered.  Beyond  the 
ed  flaring  junks,  thickened  on  the  rapid  tide  shores  on  the  left  bank,  the  eye  extends  over 
as  we  neared  Canton ;  while  close  to  the  a  level  and  uninteresting  country,  but  on  the 
edge  of  the  shores,  as  well  as  dotting  the  wa-  right  the  scene  is  varied  by  the  distant  and 
ten  far  and  wide,  the  small  sampans  or  na-  graceful  looming  of  the  "  white  cloud  hills," 
v>e  boats,  filled  with  men,  women  and  chil-  between  which  and  the  river,  under  a  smoky 
dreo,  presented  one  of  the  most  curious  hazy  atmosphere  is  the  city  of  Canton.  So 
spectacles  the  traveller  ever  beholds.  These  low  are  the  houses,  so  unmarked  by  any 
tats  of  covered  matting,  brown  and  disco-  prominent  building  to  relieve  its  flatness, 
hired  by  the  weather,  lay  so  thick  and  nu-  that  the  c*ty,  except  on  a  very  clear  day, 
aerously  against  the  banks  that  the  only  shows  nothing  of  itself  but  the  outskirts,  ter- 
ttmparisoa  suggesting  itself  as  at  all  likely  minating  in  a  long  range  of  smoky-looking 
to  favor  a  resemblance  is  that  of  huge  innu-  ^ongs  or  pack-houses,  which  line  the  banks 
•erahie  hornet-nests  clinging  to  the  eaves  of  of  the  river. 

the  shore.  In  those  little  floating  basket-like  '  An  old  tree-encircled  brick  fort,  called  the 
habitations,  seventy  thousand  human  beings  "  Dutch  folly,"  protrudes  into  the  river,  and 
*ee  the  light,  and  grow  up  and  toil,  and  be-  breaks  the  line  of  view  for  a  moment;  the 
come  old  and  die.  jnext,  a  fine  range  of  tall  yellow  European 

The  pompous  Mandarin  boat  comes  swel-  looking  buildings,  fronted  by  a  garden  filled 
Bag  past  us  as  we  proceed,  and  the  long  hea- ! w*th  luxurious  foliage — from  the  midst  of 
7  hoop-like  tea  boat,  bringing  its  savory  |  which  rise  three  tapering  staffs,  bearing  the 
load  from  the  upper  country,  toils  heavily ,  Danish,  English  and  American  flags,  break 
*loog;  this  bigh-decked  clumsy  shaped  barge  !  suddenly  and  delightfully  upon  the  eye  of  the 
with  its  ponderous  sails  and  massive  rudder,  newly-arrived  traveller.  We  are  before  the 
ite  decks  black  with  a  throng  of  gaping  pas-  j "  foreign  factories,"  so  called,  but  errone- 
fcagers,  is  fresh  from  the  interior  of  the  ously,  for  in  those  spacious  and  well-fur- 
"Vghty  realm,  and  its  living  cargo  are  for  the'  nished  apartments  no  goods  are  made  or 
fct  time  visiting  the  great  city  of  Canton,  or  j  stored  ;  they  are  the  residences  and  scenes 
Perhaps  are  about  to  transfer  themselves  to  of  the  mercantile  operations  of  tho*e  foreign- 
*»ne  emigrant  ship  bound  to  the  El  Dorado  I6"*  wnoi  w'tn  their  families  or  without  them, 
of  America,  whose  golden  delusions  have  but  ma^e  this  distant  land  their  temporary  home, 
lately  penetrated  this  prosaic  land.     Now  the       *n  *ront  of  this  imposing  block  of  buildings, 

and  dividing  the  English  from  the  American 
garden,  stands  a  small  English  chapel,  which 
forms  a  prominent  and  graceful  object  in  the 


richly-carved  and  gilded  fovxr-boat  attracts 


'Ao  oar-hand  little  volume,  called  the  M  Canton  Chi- 

4*  Rner  population  and  daily  life  at  Canton.  from  the  influences  of  home,  living  with  a 
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people  steeped  in  the  delusions  of  idolatry  ; 
the  temptation  of  the  senses  and  the  tempta- 
tion of  money  surrounding  him  on  all  sides — 
still  the  foreigner  has  not  forgotten  his  moral 
and  religious  obligations. 

Back  of  the  front  range  of  the  u  facto- 
ries," are  several  blocks  of  similar  resi- 
dences, connected  by  stone  arch-ways  run- 
ning under  them,  called  Hongs;  and  these, 
with  the  garden,  form  the  space  exclusively 
allotted  to  foreigners.  Behind  them  extends 
the  vast  city  of  Canton,  with  its  crooked, 
narrow,  thronged  streets,  its  curious  shops 
and  dwellings,  its  ever  busy,  ever  wonderful 
people. 

It  was  a  little  past  noon  that  we  arrived  off 
the  factories,  and  the  large  shady  garden  was 
quiet  and  almost  deserted ;  a  few  hours  later 
we  would  have  found  it  occupied  by  a  motley 
group  of  promenaders,  consisting  of  the  mer- 
cantile men  of  the  place  revolving  around  its 
circuit  with  rapid  steps  over  the  hard  smooth 
pathways,  and  obtaining  their  daily  quantum 
of  exercise  with  as  much  regularity  and  pre- 
cision as  has  marked  all  day  long  their  la- 
bours at  the  desk.  Long  white-robed  Par- 
sees  would  have  been  seen  in  the  adjoining 
paths,  stalking  in  herds  like  awakened  corpses 
in  their  grave  clothes,  while  the  occasional 
rustle  of  a  silk  dress,  mingling  with  the  soft 
tones  of  woman,  would  have  shown  that 
Canton  life  to  the  foreigner,  debarred  as  it  is 
of  many  social  privileges,  is  not  without  its 
great  redeeming  feature.  The  waters  in 
front  of  the  garden  would  have  witnessed  too 
an  additional  spectacle  in  the  numerous  and 
and  skilfully  manned  barges,  gigs  and  sail- 
boats, belonging  to  gentlemen  ccnnected 
with  the  mercantile  houses  of  Canton,  and 
who  find  in  these  aquatic  pursuits  a  pleasing 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  their  counting- 
room  life. 

As  our  paddle  wheels  ceased  revolving, 
the  ever-eager  and  awaiting  sampan-girls 
shoved  their  cradle-like  boats  from  the  shore, 
and  gathered  around  the  gangway.  Then 
commenced  from  these  blue-robed,  hair- 
braided  naiads  of  the  river,  the  shouting 
which  ever  assails  each  daily  arriving  steam- 
er, "  go  away,  go  away,"  screamed  a  dozen 
voices;  which,  being  interpreted,  means, 
"  come  away,  in  my  boat."  Amid  the  din  of 
these  voices  and  the  buttle  of  active  life  sur- 


rounding  us,  the  deep  rattle  of  the  anchor 
chains  was  heard  as  the  iron  mass  descend- 
ed to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  steamer 
became  motionless. 

Our  journey  was  at  an  end,  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  stood  on  the  threshhold  of  the 
Flowery  Land. 

Here  let  me  bring  to  a  close  this  desultory 
sketch— for  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  swell  its 
magnitude,  by  any  attempt  to  convey  the 
bird's-eye  view  which  foreigners  obtain  of 
the  people,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire.  Even  an  able  pen  might 
shrink  from  such  a  task,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful result  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the 
records  of  such  as  have  in  turn  walked  in 
the  footsteps  of  other*,  without  widening  or 
deepening  them.* 

1  have  called  Canton  the  threshold  of  Chi- 
na ;  with  more  appropriateness,  this  «nd  the 
four  other  ports  now  open  to  foreign  com- 
merce, may  be  considered  as  the  prefatory 
leaves  of  its  history,  Which  a  few  bla-ts  of 
gunpowder  have  blown  apirt,  giving  us  a 
meagre  outline  of  the  great  book  itself,  which 
still  remains  a  sealed  volume  before  us. 

These  prefatory  researches  have  served  to 
show  us  a  nation  in  point  of  numbers  mighti- 
est on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  mightiest  in 
its  strange  anomalies; — a  nation  dating  its  ori- 
gin, with  supercilious  vanity,  back  to  the  days 
of  Noah ;  a  nation  truly  great  in  its  resour- 
ces and  elements  of  power ;  but  smallest  of 
all  others  in  its  narrow  exclusive  policy,  and 
in  its  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  progress.  We 
see  a  people  famous  for  their  incongruities ; 
famous  as  inventors  and  discoverers  of  the 
most  potent  agents  the  world  ever  knew: 
yet  standing  still,  to  contemplate  the  result 
of  their  discoveries,  while  the  world  around 
are  improvingupon  and  rendering  them  what 
they  otherwise  never  would  have  become. 
The  first  manufacturers  of  gunpowder,  we 
behold  their  mighty  forces  annihilated  by  a 
handful  of  English  "  barbarians,"  and  tbeii 


•  The  ereat  rtnndard  work  on  China,  ra  eoitPiderei!.  a 

that  of  Sir  John  Uavi»,  published  »ouie  fifteen  jeor^aca 
A  more  recent  volume,  however,  hus*  appended.  wLs-f 
convey h  Inter  plt-aniiitffl  from  the  history  of  this  remark- 
able race,  and  i«  replete  with  information  r*»<»liinj:  truaj 
the  author'*  lone  residence  in  China,  and  a  pnttftir  esaia 
in  1 1 ion  into  the  rummer*  and  cii*tnm«  ol  it*  people.  I 
refer  to  Dr.  Williams'  "Middle  Kingdom,"  published  bj 
Putnam,  N«w  VotJl, 
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own  weapons  of  war  bursting  about  them  and 
destroying1  hundreds ;  the  inventors  of  the 
art  of  printing,  we  find  them  using  to  this 
day  the  rudely-carved  block  letters,  which 
suffice  only  to  favour  the  richer  classes  with 
a  small  pile  of  meagre  pamphlets  called  a  li- 
brary ;  the  discoveries  of  the  magnet,  which 
serves  only  to  guide  their  slowly  moving 
junks  a  few  miles  from  shore,  while  the  whi- 
tened canvass  of  far  distant  lands  speeds 
scornfully  past  them,  and  finds  a  haven  in 
their  own  harbours. 

,:  While  the  natives  of  Europe  were  enga- 
ged in  civil  conflicts,"  we  are  told,  "the 
Chinese  were  recording  eclipses;"  yet  we 
find  millions  of  her  people  gazing  annually 
at  these  astronomical  phenomena,  under  the 
firm  belief  that  the  "Dragon  of  the  Sky"  is 
devouring  bodily  the  sun  or  the  moon,  which 
be  is  at  last  forced  to  disgorge  by  the  dread- 
ful threatening  of  the  deafening  gong.  Cling- 
ing with  rigid  pertinacity  to  the  doctriues 
promulgated  by  the  great  Confucius,  and 
which  advocate  some  of  the  purest  laws  of 
life— reverence  for  parents,  universal  law 
and  justice,  adherence  to  ancient  customs ; — 
we  yet  see  justice  administered  by  the  fright- 
ful massacre  of  only  suspected  culprits  or 
institutes  for  real  ones,  who  are  charged 
with  the  commission  of  the  most  petty  offen- 
ces; and  while  children  are  taught  that  obe- 
dience and  devotion  to  parents  is  their  only 
safeguard  from  eternal  destruction,  we  find 
parent*  showing  their  contempt  for  their  fe- 
nd* o&pring  by  flinging,  without  remorse, 
their  strangled  bodies  into  the  public  high- 
way or  on  the  engulphing  tide.* 

Pruud  of  their  scientific  and  literary  at- 
tainments, we   seek  in  vain  for  any  result 


and  it  would  be  equally  impolitic  and  dan* 
gerous  to  expose  those  delusions  which  have 
obtained  credence  among  them  from  time 
immemorial,  and  the  gross  ignorance  of  their 
dolised  sages." 

With  these  superstitions,  the  bigotry,  the 
prejudice  against  new  things,  and  the  rever- 
ence for  "  old  customs,"  added  to  an  exces- 
sive national  vanity  and  hatred  of  foreign  in- 
terference, how  can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
the  partial  intercourse  which  this  people  have 
had  with  those  of  other  nations  has  resulted 
in  nothing  beyond  the  exchange  of  one  coun- 
try's commodity  for  another.  Scarcely  an 
idea,  certainly  not  a  habit  or  custom  have 
they  adopted  from  their  communication 
for  two  centuries  with  Christian  stran/ers* 
Freely,  they  sell  the  surplus  growth  of  their 
nutritious  and  enlivening  herb,  and  as  freely 
receive  in  exchange  the  cheaper  commodi- 
ties of  other  lands ;  but  a  jealous  eye  is  yet 
turned  on  the  fanqui  or  "barbarian,"  and 
the  gates  of  their  inner  city  in  spite  of  the 
treaty  of  Nankin,  is  still  closed  upon  them. 

If  this  feeling  prevails  against  those  with 
whom  commercial  interests  might  be  suppo- 
sed to  propitiate  friendship,  how  hopeless 
must  be  considered  the  attempt  to  produce 
any  great  or  permanent  evangelical  reform, 
and  tear  away  from  the  worship  of  the  Joss 
house  the  devoted  adherent  to  the  religion  of 
his  fathers.  Proselytism  in  China  must  he 
considered  then  as  a  brilliant  theory,  the  re- 
alization of  which  is  far  beyond  the  present 
grasp  of  the  most  patient,  most  self-denying 
labourer  in  this  barren  field.  The  more 
spiritueUe  the  doctrine,  and  the  less  grounded 
upon  visible  mediums  of  communication,  the 
more  discouraging  the  prospect ;  and  thus  it 


which  has  served  to  render  the  world  about  ( is  that  the  missionary  of  Catholicism  in  this 
them  better  or  more  advanced  in  literature  or  |  Pagan  land  gathers  together,  by  means  of 
art.  High  pretenders  to  geographical  and ,  types  and  images,  a  much  larger  number  of 
astronomical  acquirements,  we  hear  them  still ;  converts  than  he  who  preaches  the  religion 
verting  that  the  earth  is  a  solid  fixed  square,  of  Jesus,  unassisted  by  the  sign  of  the  cross 
of  which  China  is  the  central  division,  and  and  the  beads  of  the  Rosary. 
that  the  sun  moves  diurnally  around  it.  When  another  opium  or  less  delusive  war 

1  speak  of  course  of  the  predominant  faith  shall  breathe  its  destructive  blasts  over  the 
of  the  masses;  it  being  well  known  that  the  peaceful  dwellings  of  China,  with  the  same 
few  educated  and  higher  classes  "are  well  unselfish  policy  which  originated  the  conquest 
acquainted  with  the  fallacy  of  such  doctrines,  of  India  and  the  overthrow  of  Mexico— then, 

,  perhaps,  if  the  cannon  balls  should  penetrate 

"It  bu  been  calculated    tbat  betwtan  20,090  and    ,.      t .      /•  4t    *    »-:-.k*«.  „««lr«  .-J  ^~~n   « 

*.*>*„*  **„,.  .„  .ha,  ye.rt,  Mcrifcal  in  Cl.i-  th*  heart  °f  ' that  ""g^  ~J«  «d  °Pf?  » 

'  MuetUaitf.  j  pathway  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  the  ruing 
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smoke-clouds  may  reveal  a  more  cheermg  manliness,  in  its  ripe  autumn,  just  passing  a 
prospect  to  the  advocate  of  Pagan  reform,  figure  beyond  its  meridian, — that  is  the  Gen- 
promising  a  result  equal  to  his  most  eager  era! :  he  approaches ; — marked  you  the  hand- 


anticipations  ;  but  not  until  then.> 
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kerchief  of  spotless  snow — what  delicate 
aroma  escapes  lately  imprisoned  in  its  neat 
folds !  the  snuff-box  is  taken  from  the  pocket ; 
with  what  grace  the  three  raps  are  given  on 
the  shell  and  the  top  removed ;  with  what 
greater  grace  the  scented  restorative  is  offer* 
ed — and  with  a  bow  and  a  smile  yet  sweeter 
than  the  dust. 

There  were  some  idiosyncrasies  in  the  Gen- 
eral which  gave  his  character  an  agreeable 


Some  where  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Tennessee — a  valley  which,  for  its  pictu- 
resque and  variegated  beauty,  I  will  put  relish  and  a  refreshing  piquancy :  his  views 
against  any  valley  in  the  world — in  the  midst  were  large  and  original; — he  thought  in  a 
of  which  rolls  forward,  in  sweeping  Rnes,  a  peculiar  vein  on  many  subjects.  Among 
pellucid  and  broad  river  along  an  indented  these  were  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  on- 
line of  mountains  as  blue  as  the  river  they  ligations  imposed  by  a  contract.  He  held  that 
overhang  and  overshadow,  making  togeth- !  these  obligations  being  the  mere  creatures  of 
er — mountain,  valley  and  river — a  scenery  society,  were  only  conventional ;  that  society 
which  cannot  be  surpassed  even  by  the  fa-  had  prescribed  in  what  way  these  contracts 
mous  Hudson  and  its  surroundings, — in  that  were  to  be  enforced  ;  and  if  they  could  be  so 
valley  dwelt  the  gentleman  first  named  in  enforced,  well — if  not,  well,,  too*  Theideaof 
the  title  of  this  sketch.  I  meant  to  say  he '  moral  obligation  as  connected  with,  or  in- 
dwelt in  one  of  the  lovely  and  secluded  vil-  volved  in  the  payment  of,  a  debt  he  wwdis- 
lages  of  that  bright  valley  in  the  year  1837,  'posed  to  regard  as  a  superstition  rapidly  be- 
and  for  several  years  succeeding.  He  fol-  coming  obsolete,  and  having  its  origin  in  bar- 
lowed  the  profession  of  a  gentleman  :  he  had  barous  times.  The  furnishing  of  articles  of 
never,  down  to  that  period',  degraded  his  tal-j  convenience  and  luxury  to  a  member  of  so- 
ents  or  prostituted  his  accomplishments  to  ciety,  by  those  who  had  more  of  such  arti- 
an  ignobler  calling :  he  lived  on  the  Gentle-  cles  than  they  had  use  for,  he  was  strongly 
manly.  It  was  his  meat  and  drink  andlodg-  to  regard  as  a  social  courtesy  for  which  it 
ing — it  was  his  recreation  and  delight — it  was  unreasonable,,  if  not  some  what  churlish, 
was  his  hope,  his  love,  his  aspiration — it  was  \  to  expect  payment  in  vulgar  coin.  He  pit- 
his  poetry,  his  sunshine,  his  religion; — it  ferred  reciprocal  courtesies — to  make  the  bo- 
was,  too,  his  support,  his  staff,  his  comfort, '  sin  ess  arrangements  of  sooiety  go  on  upoa 
and  his  consolation.  He  cultivated  the  Gen-  the  basis  of  an  exchange  of  commodity 
tfemanly  as  Count  D'Orsay  sculpture — as  an  such  as  could  be  most  conveniently  furnish-] 
elegant  art,  an  exquisite  study — yet  as  a  ed  ;  as  at  a  barbecue,  where  each  contributes 
means  of  livelihood;  bethinking  him,  that,  to  the  common  stock  of  such  things  as  ■ 
like  a  grateful  child  or  pupil,  it  should  pay  J  can  best  spare.  The  General  was  alwajd 
the  way  of  its  august  protector  and  patron,  j  ready  to  throw  in  of  Aw  best ;  but  what  roof 
And  it  did.  See  you  that  straight  and  mili-  could  be  asked  of  him  ?  His  stock  in  traJ 
tary  figure  ;  how  superb  the  gait! — the  car- ; was  usually  only  the  pleasure  of  his  corop 
riage  how  instinct  with  the  belair! — the'ny;  but  no  man  could  be  more  generous  < 
face  so  strongly  written  in  the  characters  of  that.  It  takes  more  than  a  feast  to  make 
a  gallant  manhood— self-possessed,  self-sus-  entertainment— the  company,  the  hospitalii 
tained — the  martial  undress,  the  vestof  buff,  the  mirth,  the  wit  are  as  essential ;  andtba 
the  ruffles  neatly  tucked  aside,  the  glistening  the  General  would  as  liberally  provide  as  atj 
boots,  the  elegant  cane,  the  gloves — the  whole 'man.  His  will  was  good  to  provide  roort 
man  the  type,  the  embodiment  of  a  neatness  had  his  means  been  in  any  proportion  to  hi 
which  had  reached  its  perfect  finish,  and  the  soul,  his  hospitality  had  known  no  bounds 
entire  figure  or  pattern  of  robust,  vigorous!  such  hecatomb*  of  cattle,  suck  drove*  i 
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sheep,  such  platoons  of  pigs  roasted  to  a  better ;"  he  assured  them  of  his  ready  be- 
brown  tan,  heading  and  flanking  the  table,  lief — was  sorry  they  had  not  come  the  day 
with  tails  nicely  corkscrewed,  and  streaked  before — was  just  going  to  see  them,  when, 
apples  in  their  mouths,  grinning  gaily,  and  ( meeting  a  friend  in  distress,  he  had  parted 
seeming  just  ready  to  squeal  for  joy  as  the  \  with  his  last  dollar — was  assured  of  payment 
knife  was  put  into  them — such  flocks  of  fowls,  |  in  a  few  days — would  call  and  take  up  the 
tame  and  wild,  of  the  land  and  of  the  wa-  j  bill — regretted  that  it  was  so— and  even  now 
ter— such  flagons  of  wine  as  generous  and  j  he  would  borrow  the  money  if  they  really 
ruddy  as  the  donor ;— of  these  he  had  made !  needed  it — if  they  would  only  endorse  a 
no  stint  had  he  only  not  himself  been  stinted  j  small  note — (but  they  would  not  insist  on 
of  cruel  circumstance.  A  Saxon  Franklin  putting  him  to  the  trouble.) 
or  Magnus  Troil  himself  could  not  have  |  Some  men  dislike  being  sued  at  the  law. 
been  more  lavish,  had  not  niggardly  fortune  The  General  did  not.  He  took  it  rather  in 
been  so  penurious  to  him;  indeed,  I  am  half,  the  light  of  a  compliment  to  his  solvency, 
inclined  to  suspect  it  was  out  of  envy  that!  It  showed  that  the  creditor  still  had  hopes  : 
fortune  withheld  these  things — as  a  king  is ;  and  the  General,  gay  and  buoyant  himself, 
jealous  of  a  powerful  minister — for  had  the '  was  pleased  with  these  indications  of  san- 
General  as  much  as  he  wished  to  bestow,  the ;  guine  temperament.  He  folded  op  the  copy 
dame  herself  had  had  but  little  to  give  and  of  the  writ  and  preserved  it  as  carefully  as 
bat  few  to  enrich  with  her  favors.  I  if  it  were  a  billet  doux.     He  was  friendly 

Being  thus  deprived  of  the  blessing  of:  with  the  clerk  and  sheriff,  and  liked  to  see 
giving,  the  General  concentrated  his  ener-jthem  thrive,  especially  when  he  could  con- 
gies  upon  receiving.     His  capacity  in  that  tribute  to  their  means  with  so  little  cost  to 


respect  was  great :  he  was  eminently  recep- 
tive ;  be  never  tired  of  taking ;  his  was  not 


himself. 

If  the  General  never  paid,  no  man  settled 


that  proud,  churlish  nature  which  disdained  more  fairly.  He  was  above  the  littleness  of 
a  favor :  be  welcomed  it ;  be  liked  to  re- 1  squabbling  over  accounts,  scanning  items, 
ceive  a  gift  ;  he  was  not  restive  under  a  sense  huckstering  on  prices.  If  a  merchant  brought 
of  obligation  ;  he  cared  not  how  long  be  re-  him  a  long  account  he  took  his  word  for  it 


roained  under  obligations  to  a  friend :  every 
new  favor  was  a  link  in  the  golden  chain  that 
bound  bim  to  his  friend : — bethink  you  he 
would  rend  that  chain  ?  No :  he  would  rather 
rivet  its  links  into  an  eternal  obligation :  he 
desired  a  perpetuity  of  friendship  created 
and  refreshed  by  perpetual  favors,  and  con- 
solidated by  never-ending  largesse.  Let 
them  give— he  never  cried  peccavi :  let  them 
pour  out  their  cornucopias,  the  General  never 
hallooed  enough ! 

Some  men  dislike  being  dunned  for  money. 
Not  so  the  General.  It  rather  pleased  him. 
It  gave  him  grateful  opportunities  of  renew- 
ing the  expression  of  his  kind  regards — of 
his  friendly  consideration.  How  politely  he 
listened  !— how  graciously  and  credulously 
he  received  their  apologetic  lies — the  stereo- 
typed formulas  of  mercantile' importunity — 
such  as  a  "  bill  to  meet" — w  about  going  on 
to  the  North" — "  obliged  to  raise  money  to 
meet  a  sudden  emergency"—"  calculated 
certainly   on  getting  tkix  small  sum" — the 


that  it  was  all  right.  He  settled  it  with  alac- 
rity— by  note.  It  disturbed  him  to  have  bu- 
siness loosely  done — to  have  outstanding  un- 
adjusted claims.  The  steward  in  the  para- 
ble took  his  bill  and  set  down  half  of  the 
debt  due  to  his  lord  against  the  debtor  :  the 
General  was  willing  to  take  his  and  set  down 
double.  He  would  say,  with  a  merry  quirk, 
live  and  let  live,  the  labourer  was  worthy  of 
his  hire,  the  merchant  and  tradesman  must 
not  be  stinted,  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
corn  must  not  be  muzzled.  And  then  the 
ease  and  flueney  with  which  he  set  his  hand 
to  the  paper,  the  nice  punctuation,  the  care- 
ful physiognomy  he  gave  to  the  signature, 
like  a  bank-president's,  afraid  of  counter- 
feits, and  the  bold,  ambitious  flourish  he  cut 
under  it !  He  took  the  merchant's  receipt 
to  the  account,  neatly  folded  it  and  labelled 
it  and  filed  it  among  his  valuable  papers — 
noting  the  amount  as  parcel  of  his  expendi- 
tures, and  then,  with  a  pleasant  air,  handing- 
the  document  he  had  signed  to  the  creditor, 


General  "saw  their  hand  and  went  them  he  would  tell  him  to  file  it  with  his  cash  ; 
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and  so,  closed  the  transaction  and  dismissed 
it  from  his  thoughts  as  tfait  accompli. 

Although  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
business  affairs  of  the  world  would  have  ex- 
cited the  General  but  little,  such  a  supposi- 
tion would  have  greatly  missed  the  truth. 
He  was  more  deeply  excited  on  such  sub- 
jects than  any  other  man  iu  the  community. 
He  was  almost  nervous  in  his  deep  interest 
on  the  subject  of  stocks,  investments,  insu- 
rance, and,  (though  I  never  heard  that  the 
General  remitted  any  thing  more  valuable 
than  hL<  kind  regards,)  especially  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rates  of  forrign  and  domestic  ex- 
change ;  with  the  last  subject  he  was  re- 
markably familiar  in  all  of  its  intricacies  and 
refinements.  Not  a  fire  occurred  in  any  one 
of  the  Northern  cities  but  the  General  was 
stirred  up  as  if  he  had  been  the  chief  suf- 
ferer ;  not  a  failure  happened  on  Wall  street 
but  he  seemed  to  feel  it  as  if  he  had  been  on 
all  the  bankrupt's  paper;  not  a  ship  went 
down  at  sea  but  he  was  thrown  into  a  tremor 
as  if  he  had  lost  an  argosy.  He  patronized 
several  of  the  leading  papers  and  took  as 
much  interest  in  them  as  if  he  were  at  once 
editor  and  proprietor.  As,  under  the  old  re- 
gime the  papers  were  not  discontinued  until 
arrearages  were  paid,  he  might  well  be  con- 
sidered a  life  member  of  the  newspaper  sub- 
scribing society.  If  from  any  cause  the  mail 
failed  to  arrive,  the  startling  vehemence  of 
his  objurgations  upon  the  post-office  depart- 
ment were  ferocious  enough  to  frighten  the 
stage -horses. 

In  politics  the  General  was,  as  the  country 
people  say,  $tre-ne-ous.  He  laid  it  on  thick 
and  heavy.  He  was  well  posted  up  on  cur- 
rent politics.  He  discoursed  fluently  and 
eloquently  upon  such  topics.  Having  but 
little  to  attend  to  in  the  way  of  his  private 
affairs,  he  was  able  to  devote  much  of  his 
leisure  to  those  of  government  He  was 
chiefly  absorbed  with  the  questions  affecting 
the  currency ;  and  he  attributed  much  of  his 
own  private  financial  griefs  to  the  govern- 
ment,—especially  to  its  warfare  upon  the 
United  States  Bank.  How  much  he  suffered 
from  the  Removal  of  the  Deposites,  I  am  not 
able  at  this  time  to  remember,  nor  in  what 
way  those  sufferings  came  upon  him :  but 
from  the  way  he  complained  I  should  say— 
a  great  deal. 


If  ever  there  was  a  genuine,  whole-souled, 
{kind-hearted  man  in  this  breathing  world, 
the  General  was  one.  He  had  a  soul  as  big 
as  a  meeting-house — yes,  as  big  as  a  cathe- 
dral He  was  a  friend  to  the  poor  to  the  ex- 
tent of  all  he  could  borrow  or  beg  for  them. 
He  felt  every  other  man's  distress  as  if  it 
I  were  his  own,  and  every  poor  woman's  as  if 
the  woes  of  the  whole  family  had  fallen  upon 
him  in  concentrated  power.  He  was  as  in- 
[  dispensable  to  the  sick  as  a  physician  and 
quite  as  useful.  He  was  usually  the  first 
and  the  last  at  the  bedside.  No  office  was 
too  menial  for  him  :  no  vigils  exhausted  him. 
His  patience  and  cheerfulness  burnt  with  the 
patient  light  of  the  lamp  in  the  chamber. 
He  neither  spared  himself  nor  any  one  else 
in  their  behalf:  he  shamed  the  rich  into  lib- 
erality ;  he  cursed  the  selfish  into  contribu- 
tions ;  he  ridiculed  the  stingy  into  a  liberal 
1  supply  of  whatever  could  give  relief  to  paia 
or  strength  to  convalescence.  His  cheerful, 
rollicky  manner,  and  pleasant,,  kind  tones 
revived  the  desponding  and  brought  hope  to 
the  despairing.  He  had  the  zeal  and  tbe 
tenderness  of  a  Sister  of  Charity.  Let  this 
be  said  in  his  praise  : — his  sympathy  went 
with  every  act  and  word  and  look,  and  he 
rejoiced  at  the  favorable  turns  of  the  disease 
as  if  he  had  insured  the  sufferer's  life  at  a 
high  policy. 

And  the  General  was  a  wag,  too,  in  his 
way.  What  a  fund  of  humor  he  had  ! — not 
put  on — but  put  off  as  easily  and  naturally 
as  breathing.  Ft  was  a  part  of  the  man. 
Much  of  what  he  said  was  witty,  because  he 
said  it.  When  he  got  mad,  you  laughed 
more  heartily  than  when  any  body  el&e  was 
pleasant  and  facetious.  He  would  utter  the 
most  ferocious  and  cannibal-like  invective 
and  imprecations ;  and  yet  you  laughed  at 
them  as  mere  comic  exaggerations  ;  as  bur- 
lesques on  passion,  rather  than  its  real  and 
formidable  manifestations.  Mine  Ancient 
Pistol  in  a  towering  rage  were  j'?st  as  fearful. 
Every  body  knew,  when  he  was  raving  and 
flourishing  his  scalping  knife  and  tomahawk 
about  in  such  a  rampant  style  of  deviltry, 
that  the  General  would  not  hurt  a  fly. 

And  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  whose 
friendship  was  worth  having  to  resist  the 
importunity  with  which  he  invested  the  ob- 
ject of  his  regards  and  attentions.    The  Gen- 
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eral  bad  a  fascinating  way  which  could  not 
be  resisted.  He  was  so  zealous  in  his  friend's 
defence — so  loud  and  earnest  in  his  protes- 
tations— was  so  ready  "  to  take  up  arms 
again  (  a  sea  of'1  enemies — so  present  in  all 
emergencies  to  aid  and  counsel,  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  repelling  hi  m .    It  looked 


which  it  was  rather  a  pleasure  than  other- 
wise to  furnish. 

But  the  spell  of  the  General  was  in  his 
character  and  genius  of  gossip.  The  extent 
of  his  accomplishments  in  this  regard  was 
next  to  miraculous.  His  knowledge  of  every 
family  and  every  man  was  nearly  perfect. 


like  base  ingratitude  to  refuse  him  a  favor  j  He  was  to  every  man  in  the  community  what 
after  this.  Besides,  circumstances  favored  Jemmy  Bos  well  quoad  small  facts,  was  to  the 
bim.  Old  Colonel  TowHon,  the  rich  old  bach-  illustrious  Sam.  He  could  trace  him  from 
elor  on  Noose  creek,  fell  into  his  hands  like  i  the  egg.  He  knew  him  in  all  his  relations— 
a  trapball.  They  were  riding  together  across '  particulars ;  his  rise,  decline,  fall — in  adver- 
Bear  creek,  after  a  slight  freshet ;  the  water  si ty,  in  prosperity, — when  he  first  began  to 
was  foaming  and  running  very  briakly :  a  hold  up  his  head — when  he  first  began  to  cut 
log  struck  the  horse  of  the  Colonel  and  the  his  poor  kin,  or  to  set  up  for  a  gentleman, 
horse  started  suddenly  around  and  spilled  He  knew  his  pedigree,  performances  and 
the  rider  in  the  water :  the  water  was  only  j  collaterals.  If  any  thing  ever  had  gone 
about  four  feet  deep,  but  the  current  was  amiss  in  the  family  he  knew  it;  if  scandal 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  Colonel  from  at ,  had  ever  insinuated  any  thing,  or  truth  had 
once  getting  his  feet.  The  General,  in  the  lever  proved  any  thing,  he  knew  it  with  par- 
ferocity  of  his  friendship,  jumped  into  the  ticulars  of  time  and  place.  If  any  untoward 
water  and  so  encumbered  the  Colonel  with  J  events  had  happened  in  the  family,  the  Gen- 
his  assistance,  that  he  came  near  drowning  eral  knew  all  about  them.  There  was  no 
him :  he,  however,  got  him,  or  suffered  him  fooling  him  by  external  appearances ;  he 
to  get,  to  the  shore  ;  then  gracefully  fell  back  knew  the  terms  on  which  every  man  stood 
into  the  water — struggled — managed  to  sink  with  his  wife  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  in 
twice — swallowed  a  few  gallons  of  dirty  wa-  the  secrets  of  both  parties.  No  snob  was 
ter — was  taken  out  in  a  fine  swoon — and  was  s&fe.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  strutted  largely 
pumped  to  life  again.  By  this  enterprise  he  and  put  on  pretentious  airs  of  authority  and 
pumped  the  Colonel  to  the  tune  of  several  talked  big  about  his  land  and  negroes:  the 
thousands,  aud  indeed  put  the  heirs  in  peril  General  knew  him  ;  knew  how  much  he 
of  being  defeated  of  the  whole  estate,  from  owed  for  the  said  land  and  negroes — where 
which  they  were  only  relieved  by  the  sud-  he  made  his  rise — when  and  under  what 
den  death  of  thetr  relative  intestate  ;  which  circumstances  he  left  the  old  country — and 
event  was  pleasantly  brought  to  pass  about  all  of  his  antecedents ;  and  if  he  made  money 
two  o'clock  one  morning,  after  a  wet  night,  by  any  of  those  clever  expedients  so  much 
spent  with  the  General  at  his  lodgings.  j  in  vogue — some  short  hand  scheme  which 

Travellers  say  that  there  is  a  bat  in  South  the  older  moralists  ignored  as  not  among  the 
America  which,  while  it  sucks  out  the  life- 1  legitimate  modes  of  commerce,  the  General 
blood  of  the  sleeper,  keeps  up  such  a  pleas-1  was  sure  to  know  it  and  let  it  be  known  to 
ant  and  soothing  fanning  with  its  wings,  that  his  intimates. 

it  is  a  great,  though  somewhat  enervating]  You  may  be  sure  that  this  rare  learning 
luxury  thus  to  be  depleted.  The  General  made  the  General  more  tolerated  than  be- 
was  a  bat  of  that  species  ;  and  with  his  cozy  to  loved  in  certain  quarters  :  for  it  is  not  easy 
familiarities,  his  special  confidences,  the  gos-  conceive  what  greater  annoyance  there  could 
sippy  disclosures,  the  private  revelations  of  be  in  a  village,  to  the  swell-heads  and  snobs 
all  the  plans  and  purposes  of  opposition —  thereabout  than  a  walking  herald's  register 
personal  or  party — ,the  complete  identifica-  that  could  give  so  large  an  account  of  all 
tion  he  made  of  himself  with  you,  you  really^  the  bars  sinister  on  the  family  escutcheon, 
felt,  after  a  while,  that  you  two  were  in  al  But  we  are  going  too  much  into  detail  in 
sort  of  copartnership,  and  that  the  contribu-  this  delineation  of  the  General  and  are  leav- 
tions  you  were  making  were  only  a  small  ing  the  Colonel  waiting  at  the  door.  The 
part  of  the  expenditures  on  the  joint  account,  j  Colonel  was  a  venerable  gentleman  of  much 
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was  incredulous  of  all  excuses  for  failures  of 
this  sort.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  no  debt,  in  such  a  country  as  this,  could 
be  lost  unless  by  the  negligence  of  the  credi- 
tor ;  and  would  chuckle  with  delightful  and 
amiable  humor  when  coming  into  the  count- 
ing room  with  a  paper  in  his  hand  represent- 
ing a  debt  secured  which  before  was  in  rather 
a  doubtful  or  even  desperate  condition. 

Among  the  assets  of  the  firm  was  a  note 
'  on  the  General.     It  had  long  been  laid  by  as 


distinction  as  well  in  the  commercial  circles 
as  in  the  political.  He  had  served  with 
credit  in  the  public  councils  of  his  State 
and  the  nation,  after  amassing  in  Western 
Virginia  or  in  Eastern  Tennessee  a  fortune 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  This  financial 
achievement — the  field  of  operations  con- 
sidered-—was  more  creditable  to  the  Colonel 
than  the  millions  made  by  Astor  and  Girard 
in  their  larger  spheres  of  enterprise.  Dr.. 
Johnson  in  the  course  of  the  good  humored 
abbreviations  with  which  he  repaid  the  Scotch  hopeless,  and  the  amount  placed  to  the  ac- 
hospitalky  when  he  trusted  his  valuable  per-  count  of  profit  and  loss.  Seeing  it  one  morn- 
son  to  the  mercy  of  their  roads  and  viands,  ing  when  the  Colonel  was  amusing  himself 
said  that  he  had  been  informed  that  cabbage  by  looking  over  the  list  of  bad  and  doubtful 
was  not  a  native  plant  to  Scotland;  but  added  claims,  he  made  it  the  subject  or  text  of  a 
from  what  he  saw,  he  should  say  that,  when  long  and  learned  discourse  on  the  virtue  of 
Sawney  had  not  cabbage  he  had  not  any  collecting  such  balances,  a  discourse  illus- 
thing.  Almost  the  same  might  be  said  of  trated  by  many  episodes  of  personal  suc- 
the  region  of  country  which  the  Colonel  had  cesses  in  the  fiuancial  management  of  which 
divested  of  this  large  amount  of  treasure  : ;  he  was  so  distinguished  an  operator.  He 
and  so  the  Colonel  h>eems  to  have  thought ; ;  might  well  boast,  for  the  Colonel  had  a  very 
for,  like  another  Alexander,  seeking  new  j  brilliant  touch  in  such  delicate  performances, 
worlds  to  conquer,  he  had  branched  his  mer-!He  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  rhe- 
cantile  establishment  into  the  State  of  Ala-jtorical  flourishes  upon  this  topic  by  his  son's 
bama  and  had  under  the  supervision  of  a  rel-  requesting  him  to  try  his  hand  at  collecting 
ative  and  partner  set  up  the  business  in  the  j  this  debt ;  assuring  him  that  if  he  succeeded 
Flush  Times,  on  a  large  scale  in  the  village 'he  might  well  consider  at  the  roost  brilliant 
of  which  the  General  was  the  ornament.  trophy  of  his  financial  prowess.  The  Colo- 
The  Colonel  was  a  man  of  remarkable  nel  declared  his  willingness  to  make  the 
sagacity,  hard-sense,  acute,  practical,  well- 1  effort,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  stake  his 
informed  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  |  reputation  upon  his  success  in  the  adventure. 
wisdom  which  such  faculties  gather  from  a '  Accordingly,  armed  with  the  note,  be  sallied 
long  intercourse  with  the  world  and  uncom-i  forth  like  another  Knight  Errant  in  quest  of 
mon  powers  of  observation.     He  had  learn-  a  victory  over  this  giant  of  Insolvency. 


ed  to  read  men  like  books,  and,  however  fine 
the  print,  had  no  difficulty  in  deciphering  the 
most  illegible  scroll  of  character.     Eminent 


The  Colonel  esteemed  it  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  he  found  the  General  on  the 
street.  He  was  walking  towards  him  with 
as  a  financier,  he  had  succeeded  in  extrica-lthe  low  and  commanding  dignity  which  dis- 
ting  himself  from  many  a  difficulty  which  tinguished  his  movements.  The  champions 
would  have  proved  insuperable  to  less  ex-  ■  of  their  respective  creeds  and  castes  ap- 
pert  and  adroit  men.  He  saved  debts,  j  proached.  The  meeting  was  like  that  of 
which,  in  other  hands  would  have  been  j  Talleyrand  and  Metternich  when  they  met 
hopeless  losses  ;  and  while  on  a  visit  to  his  j  to  do  that  little  job  for  the  emperor.  Such 
friends  in  Alabama,  amused  his  leisure  by  |  politeness,  such  dignity,  such  compliments 
securing  claims,  due  the  firm  of  which  he  J  nearly  exhausted  the  manual  of  diplomatic 
was  a  dormant  partner,  which  had  foiled  the  j  salutations.  From  the  cordiality  of  their 
address  of  the  home  managers.  So  success- !  greetings  one  might  suppose  that  two  friend* 
ful  had  he  been  in  these  enterprizes,  that  he  i  had  met,  who  had  been  parted  for  a  long 
was  in  the  habit,  when  in  a  pleasant  mood,  time  and  had  renewed  a  correspondence 
of  twitting  his  partners  upon  their  negligence  ,  which  had  been  the  palubum  of  life  to  each 
and  inefficimcyin  this  most  important  depart-  other.  The  conversation  after  some  general 
ment  of  the  mercantile  mystery.    Indeed  he  j  remarks,  took  the  direction  the  Colonel  in* 
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tended  as  introductory  to  the  business  in 
hand.   "What  a  beautiful  country,  my  dear 
General ,  you  have.     I  have  never  seen  it 
equalled.    The  resources  of  the  country  are 
enormous,  too.    Really  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  facility  the  means  of  life  are  procured 
here,  and  how  easy  it  is  for  any  one  who  de- 
lires  it  to  support  himself  in  credit  and  res- 
pectability."   To  all  which  the  General  as- 
sented with  readiness  and  unction.     "And 
yet," resumed  the  Colonel,  "there  are  some 
objections  not  to  the  country  so  much  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted : 
now,  for  instance,  General  it  is  difficult  to 
have  business  done  here  properly  in  conse- 
quence of  this  same  facility  in  the  raising  of 
money.    Want  of  punctuality   in  meeting 
engagements  is  the  bane  of  commerce,  Gen- 
eral.  It  is  not  so   much  the  fault  of  the 
debtor  as  the  creditor  class*    But  it  injures 
the  character  and  interests  of  both.     Now 
to  illustrate,  General,  what  do  you  suppose 
occurred  this  very  morning  ?  Why,  my  dear 
sir.  I  was  looking  over  some  of  the  assets  of 
our  firm  here,  and  what  should  I  see,  Gene- 
ral, but  your  note  for  some  two  hundred  dol- 
lars due  several  years  ago— doubtless  suf- 
fered thus  to  remain  from  the  sheer  care- 
lessness of  my  clerks.     I  felt  shocked  at  the 
injustice  done  you  :  indeed,  I  felt  somewhat 
indignant.    What,  said  I,  the  note  of  Gene- 
ral Gymm,  a  man  of  his  respectability  and 
distinction,  (the  General  here  bowed  in  ack- 
nowledgment,)   given  for  a  few  necessary 
articles  to  lie  over  for  years,  subjecting  him, 
if  unhappily  the  fact  should  be  discovered, 
to  the  imputation  of  suffering  such  claims  to 
be  dishonored.     Give  me  the  papers,  said  I, 
and  I  will  go  at  once  and  make  the  necessary 
apologies  to  the  gentlemen  and  repair  the 
injustice  done  him  by  receiving  the  money 
and  closing  the  unfortunate  transaction.  And 
*o,  General,  I  have   come  with  it  that  it 
sight  be  immediately  rectified.     I  hope  you 
*iU  find  the  calculation  of  the  interest  on 
the  back  of  the  note  all  right ;  and  I  trust 
jou  will  take  no  offence  at  this  remissness, 
a*  I  assure  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  in- 
tended." The  General  took  out  his  snuff-box, 
rapped  it  two  or  three  times,  offered  it  to  the 
Colonel,  who  took  a  pinch,  and  proceeded 
to  assure  the  Colonel  of  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  the  explanation  offered. 

V«l.  XX-30 


'•And  now,"  remarked  the  General,  "I  will 
tell  you  something  of  a  personal  character 
bearing  a  little  on  the  matter  in  hand.  Colo- 
nel, I  had  an  aunt  in  the  State  of  Georgia— 
a  remarkable  woman  she  was  too.  indeed 
I  hope  I  may  say  without  any  indelicacy  she 
was  one  of  the  cleverest  women  I  ever  knew. 

Colonel  B.  "Indeed  I  can  well  believe  thai 
from  her  relation  to  you,  General." 

General.  «•  Thank  you — yes,  a  remarkable 
woman.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  enterprize 
and  many  manly  virtues.  Unfortunately 
she  was  addicted  to  politics.  Her  stump 
speeches  were  the  most  eloquent  in 'Georgia." 

Colonel.  "  But,  my  dear  General,  although 
this  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  piece  of 
biography,  yet,  may  I  ask,  what  connection 
it  has  with  the  subject  we  were  discussing?" 

General.  "  We  shall  see  presently.  My 
aunt,  as  I  said,  was  a  politician.  She  ran 
for  the  Legislature.  She  was  elected,  hav- 
ing first,  however,  to  horsewhip  the  oppo- 
sing candidate  for  some  slanders  he  put  out 
against  her  when  they  were  treating  at  the 
grocery.  But  she  was  -elected.  She  went 
on  and  took  her  seat.  And  she  came  near 
being  elected  speaker.  She  would  have 
been  elected  but  for  the  foolish  squeamish- 
ness  of  some  of  the  members  who  objected 
to  addressing  the  presiding  officer  as  Mrs. 
Speaker.     Do  you  observe  ?" 

Colonel  B.  "Why — ah — yes,  but  General, 
really  I  don't  see  yet  what  all  this  has  to  db 
with  the  note — eh  ?" 

General.  "  The  application  you  will  see. 
If  my  dear  aunt  had  been  elected  speaker 
she  would  have  been  entitled  to  eight  dol- 
lars/?er  diem,  and  I  was  her  heir  :  so  that  jf 
she  had  received  the  money,  I  would  have 
received  it,  and  thus  been  enabled  to  pay 
this  small  debt.  Good  morning,  Colonel." 
And  the  General  passed  on  without  crack- 
ing a  smile ;  leaving  the  Colonel  looking 
after  him  in  a  state  of  astonishment  at  his 
overpowering  impudence. 

The  Colonel  returned  to  the  counting- 
room  and  was  slyly  putting  away  the  note 
in  the  file  where  he  had  got  it.  The  relative 
was  not  disposed  to  let  the  matter  drop  so 
quietly,  so  he  followed  after  and  inquired  of 
the  Colonel  whether  he  had  got  the  money 
as  he  had  expected. 
The  Colonel  not  a  little  irate,  answered, 
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uUQf  sir — no,  sir,  I  did'nt.  The  man,  sir,  is 
incorrigible.  Don't  you  think,  sir,  be  had 
the  impudence  to  talk  to  me  about  his  aunt 
in  Georgia  being  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
and  a  cock  and  bull  story  about  the  mem- 
bers not  electing  her  speaker  and  all  that 
trash.  Sir,  the  man's  deranged.  I  can  col- 
lect money  out  of  any  sane  man,  but,  sir,  I 
never  pretended  I  could  collect  money  out 
of  a  crazy  man*" 


Maud  Trevanion's  Winter  Journal, 

BT  M.  LL.   W.   H. 

In  dressing  gown  and  slippers  at  the  break- 
fast table  of  Mistly  Hall,  sat  Colonel  Vernon, 
busied  deeply  in  decyphering  a  somewhat 
blotted  MS. ;  his  untasted  cup  of  coffee  at 
his  elbow.  An  elderly  lady  in  deep  mourn- 
ing presided  at  the  head ;  a  young  and  grace- 
ful girl,  wearing  a  scarlet  salvia  in  her  dark 
hair,  leaned,  over  his  shoulder,  endeavouring 
to  cover  with  her  hand  the  page  which  seem- 
ed so  engrossing. 

11  Come  put  that  nonsense  by,"  she  said, 
"you  are  losing  a  good  cup  of  coffee  for 
naught.1' 

"  In  a  moment,  in  a  moment,"  was  his 
reply,  taking  the  soft  fingers  from  the  book, 
only  to  gather  them  closely  to  his  bosom — 
and  reading  on. 

"  Indeed  we  have  reason  to  grow  jealous," 
said  the  mild  voice  of  his  mother,  "Jocelyn 
used  not  to  be  selfish." 

4 'And  is  not  now,  believe  me,"  resolutely 
relinquishing  the  object  of  contest,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  mother  and  wife,  with  a 
fond  smile,  which  more  than  appeased  them. 
"  But  this  MS.  is  charming."  He  placed  it 
beside  him.  but  the  young  girl  gently  removed 
it  and  laid  it  on  a  writing  table  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room. 

He  breakfasted  on  buckwheat  cakes  and 
fragrant  coffee,  and  endeavored  to  listen  and 
reply  intelligently  to  the  ladies,  but  his 
thoughts  wandered  to  the  book  all  the  while, 
so  at  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  after  light- 
ing his  cigar  he  again  took  possession  of  it ; 
slipped  away  to  the  library,  wheeled  a  sofa 
to  the  fire  and  read  on — 


Shall  you  and  I  read  with  him  Maud 
Trevanion's  Winter  Journal  ? 

November  6tt. — Bitter  and  difficult  it  is 
to  rule  the  rebellious  spirit,  keeping  watch 
and  ward  over  each  traitor  thought,  and  fear- 
ing to  acknowledge  even  in  the  depths  of 
the  inner-heart  what  you  feel  is  there. 

Delusive  hopes  have  appeared  and  faded 
as  rapidly  as  the  varying  hues  in  autumn 
skies,  leaving  only  the  visible  darkness  of 
Despair. 

Days  have  been  the  deceiving  heralds  of  de- 
ceiving months,  and  months  have  rolled  into 
the  abyss  of  past  years.  Ah,  many  a  human 
agony  hangs  cloud-like  over  the  yawning  gulf. 

In  this  world  of  pain,  how  the  children  of 
men  can  suffer  and  live  on,  but  let  them 
endure,  faithfully  believing  that  God  will 
strengthen  them  under  their  trials  until  again 
the  candle  of  His  mercy  shineth  on  their 
head. 

I  have  endured — but  I  cannot  trust  myself. 
O,  Lord !  be  thou  my  light  and  my  Salva- 
tion. In  my  desolation  let  me  look  to  Thee. 
Cover  me  with  the  shield  of  faith,  that  I  may 
yield  no  more  to  the  cunningly  devised  as- 
saults of  the  arch  enemy  Unbelief  and  Hate. 
In  my  affliction  I  said  Time  should  prove 
me — I  have  fought — O  deadly  strife  when 
the  battle  ground  is  a  shrinking  human  heart. 
I  have  won — O  dreary  triumph  where  the 
soul  sickens  even  in  its  conquest. 

But  Ah,  the  conflict  is  ended,  an4  desti- 
tute  I  stand,  without  kindred,  protectors  or 
home.  In  a  few  short  hours  I  must  be  jour- 
neying into  the  cold  world  to  earn  myself 
bread.  Alone — that  word  embraces  a  terri- 
ble reality. 

But  shall  I  grieve  that  the  dear  heart  is 
safe,  on  which  this  sorrow  would  have  fallen 
heaviest  ?  Shall  I  be  cruelly  selfish  and  wish 
my  father  back,  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of 
dependence  and  die  of  scorn  ?  No  !  The  de- 
frauders  may  triumph  over  me,  but  they  will 
harm  him  never  more.  Has  not  his  child 
cause  to  be  thankful  ? 

Many  hours  later.  Ah !  weary  night,  much 
longed  for  by  my  impatient  and  harrassed 
spirit,  arrived  at  last,  cold,  friendless,  and 
unsatisfying*  I  have  stopped  till  morning  at 
this  village.  I  am  going  to  X,  that  giant  city 
as  a  milliner's  and  dress  maker's  apprentice, 
I  can  use  my  needle  with  skill  and  earn  my 
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own  bread,  what  a  blessing !  No  one  has  been 
kind  to  roe, — no  one.  The  day  is  dreary 
which  is  sweetened  by  no  loving  word  or 

look. 

9M.— For  two  days  I  have  travelled  in  the 
mail  coach.  Yesterday  having  risen  very 
early,  I  felt  wretchedly  exhausted,  till  Sleep, 
which  seemed  to  have  forgotten  me  the  pro- 
ceeding nights,  mercifully  came  and  render- 
ed me  unconscious  of  present  things  for  a 
time— I  awoke  feverish  and  sick.  I  drew 
aside  my  thick  veil  and  looked  around  me. 
Two  girls  about  my  own  age,  evidently  twin 
listers,  occupied  the  back  seat,  in  the  corner 
of  which  I  sat.  Their  father,  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman, and  very  chatty,  was  taking  them  to 
school.  Two  young  men  fashionably  dressed, 
and  apparently  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  importance,  and  an  officer  like 
man,  opposite  me  on  the  front  seat,  reading, 
completed  the  number  of  passengers. 

A  cracker  and  glass  of  water  had  been  my 
only  refreshment  that  morning,  and  now  with- 
out the  feeling  of  hunger,  I  was  sick  to  faint- 
ness.  This  the  motion  of  the  stage  increas- 
ed—objects swam  before  me,  but  no  relief 
coold  be  obtained, — I  could  only  suffer 
quietly. 

"  Has  either  of  your  daughters  a  vinai- 
grette?,, asked  suddenly,  recalled  my  flitting 
senses.  Something  in  reply,  and  then  the 
aromatic  vinegar  did  its  work.  I  was  recov- 
ered. The  gentleman  opposite  must  have 
spoken,  for  the  vinaigrette  was  in  his  hand, 
ifld  placimg  it  in  mine,  he  said : 

"Keep  it  till  you  are  better,  the  lady  does 
tot  need  it" 

He  put  his  arm  outside  the  window  in  spite 
of  the  rain,  unbuttoned  the  leather  next  me, 
«d  suffered  the  keen  air  for  a  second  or  two 
to  blow  in  upon  my  cheek.  At  first  it  was 
a  pleasant  relief,  then  I  grew  chill,  and  drew 
my  shawl,  (I  had  no  warmer  covering,)  closer. 
The  gentleman  fastened  the  leather  again.  I 
suppose  my  look  expressed  my  gratitude,  for 
*  rich  glow  suffused  his  face. 

"  You  feel  better  now  ?"  he  asked— I  bow- 
«d  my  head  in  answer,  and  tried  once  more 
to  sleep.  The  young  misses  had  a  well  stor- 
ed provision  basket,  they  were  liberal  in  dis- 
tributing its  contents.  I  took  a  biscuit,  and 
he  selecting  a  handful  of  peppermint  drops 


placed  them  in  an  envelope,  and  handed 
them  to  me. 

"  They  will  revive  you  and  prevent  are* 
turn  of  fsintness." 

I  received  there.  Thus  we  went  on  until 
the  stage  stopped  at  a  wayside  house,  where 
the  passengers  dined.  My  means  were  al- 
most exhausted  and  I  declined  getting  out  in 
the  rain,  as  the  driver  said  we  only  changed 
horses,  not  vehicles  here.  The  gentleman 
who  had  been  so  kind,  and  whom  the  same 
functionary  addressed  as  "  Major,"  hesitated. 
He  said : 

"  Had  you  not  better  come  in  ?" 

But  I  declined,  and  he  went. 

Left  lonely  and  sorrowful,  I  lifted  up  my 
feeble  thoughts  to  Him,  who  hath  all  things 
under  His  government.  Suddenly  the  door 
was  opened  and  there  stood  the  gentleman 
with  an  umbrella-— kindly  and  persuasively*—- 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  how 
comfortable  and  neat  the  accommodations  are 
at  this  place,  the  ladies  are  enjoying  a  good 
fire—allow  me  to  conduct  you  to  them." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  answered,  "  I  prefer 
remaining  here." 

"  Indeed,  I  fear  you  are  still  very  sick." 

"Not  very,— I  feel  better." 

He  closed  the  door,  but  again  opening  it 
handed  me  the  book  he  had  been  reading. 
A  pencil  lay  in  it,  and  on  the  fly  leaf  was 
written,  •'  Jocelyn  Vernon:"  below,  evidently 
just  put  there, 

"  Deem  me  not  presumptuous,  but  you 
seem  sick  and  a  stranger,— can  I  aid  you  ? 
Do  you  need  pecuniary  assistance  ?" 

I  hesitated  not  a  moment,  I  wrote— 

"  I  am  sick  and  a  stranger,  but  I  require 
no  pecuniary  aid." 

The  door  was  ajar,  he  still  held  it,  I  waited, 
he  looked  that  way,  and  I  handed  back  the 
volume,— he  returned  to  the  house.  Ere 
we  reached  — ,  night  had  closed  darkly  in. 
The  sheeted  rain  falling  with  unremitted  ri- 
gour, a  cold  North-East  wind  hurtling  all  the 
while.  Major  Vernon,  such  at  least  I  sup- 
posed his  name  to  be,  alone  noticed  me.  The 
other  young  ladies  had  a  worthy  father  and 
pleasant  manners,  and  a  cordial  appreciation 
of  themselves,  to  secure  attention ;  I  had 
not  any  of  these,  and  should  have  been  left 
to  the  civility  of  the  waiter  only,  but  for  him, 
he  assisted  me  out  and  conveyed  me  to  the 
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drawing-room:  summoned  a  chambermaid, 
and  ordered  a  fire  in  my  apartment.  He 
seemed  to  my  half  bewildered  mind,  a  self- 
constituted  guardian  angel— or  better,  a*  pro- 
tector sent  from  God.  Had  not  my  dying 
father's  prayer  been  answered  ?  Did  not  as- 
sistance reach  me  from  on  high  at  this  hour 
of  bitter  need  ?  I  endeavoured  to  thank  him, 
but  he  waired  it  with  such  grave-  courtesy 
that  I  desisted.  As  the  chambermaid  ap- 
peared to  show  me  my  room,  he  advanced 
and  tendered  me  the  book,  "  It  may  serve  to 
amuse  you — I  will  attend  to  your  luggage, — 
I  put  up  here,  should  you  need  my  services 
in  any  way,  do  not  hesitate  to  demand  them. 
My  name  is  Vernon" — handing  me  his  card. 
"  Major  Vernon,  U.  S.  Dragoons/1  He  re- 
tired. I  followed  Bridget,  the  valuable  Irish 
girl  to  my  room,  No.  35.  Small,  warm,  in- 
viting— a  lady  having  just  vacated  it,  the  fire 
had  only  to  be  renewed.  How  pleasant  it 
was  after  my  weary  journey.  Andy  the  por- 
ter, Bridget's  brother,  brought  up  my  trunk. 
She  wiped  and  unstrapped,  it.  There  was  an 
alacrity  and  eagerness  to  please,  which  I  fail- 
ed attributing  to  the  right  cause.  I  fancied 
it  alone  proceeded  from  good  nature,  and  the 
ready  sympathy  inherent  in  some.  A  rap 
announced  the  head  waiter  with  a  supper 
tray  of  refreshments,  nice,  and  abundant.  I 
bathed  my  face  in  cold,  pure  water,  and  then 
gladly  partook  of  them.  About  an  hour  af- 
ter, came  "  Major  Vernon's  compliments, 
and  did  Miss  Trevor  require  anything?" 
14  Nothing,"  was  my  reply.  He  had  then, 
through  the  way  bill,  become  aware  of  my 
name,,  at  least  of  my  assumed  one ;  I  could 
net  endure  my  poverty  and  true  name  going 
together,  I  changed  Tre  van  ion.  easily  to  Tre- 
vor, and  had  for  a  long  time  marked  my  cio 
thing  only  with  initial  letters  M.  T.  It  was 
as  well.  I  placed  his  gift,  "  The  O'Donough," 
beneath  my  pillow,  and  fell  asleep.  A  deep 
sleep  absorbing  my  tired  faculties  I  heard 
not  the  wild  howling  of  the  tempest ;  saw 
not  the  huge  hail-stones  and  snow-flakes, 
felt  not  the  change  from  chilling  damp  to 
piercing  cold.  Warm,  and  happily  uncon- 
scious slumbered  I. 

The  knocking  of  Bridget  at  my  chamber 
door,  with  her  scuttle  of  coals  roused  me,  as 
soon  as  admitted  she  burst  out  with — 


An  the   storm   ma'am,   did'nt  ye  feel 
frightened  all  alone  by  ye  self?" 

'  No  indeed,  I  slept  too  soundly  to  bear 
it." 

"Ow !  but  its  I  did  then,"  answered  she, 

in  me  cowld  garret  for  the  glass  is  broken 
where  the  maids  is  put  to  sleep  ;  I  felt  it  to 
the  very  backbone  of  me  heart." 

It  was  raining  very  hard,  I  remember," 
said  I. 

"  Raining !  its  snowing  an  freezing  it  was, 
and  is !  Look" — spreading  wide  the  shut- 
ters. Look  I  did ;  to  my  grief  and  amaze- 
ment the  snow  lay  thickly  over  the  roofs  and 
gardens,  it  was  yet  falling,  but  slowly  as  if 
it  would  soon  cease. 

I  felt  a  numbness  at  my  heart,  as  I  thought 
of  my  well  nigh  exhausted  purse,  and  the 
heavy  expense  to  be  incurred  did  I  remain, 
the  new  difficultes  encountered  should  I  pro- 
ceed. I  strove  to  rally,  and  sent  up  one 
brief  appeal  from  the  still  agony  of  my  soul 
to  Him,  who  is  invisible  yet  near.  Prayer 
flieth  quickly— oftentimes  is  answered  even 
while  we  pray.  I  dressed  in  haste  little 
heeding  the  discourse  of  Bridget. 

II  What  time  and  how  do  they  cross  the 
ferry  in  such  weather?"  I  inquired,  inter- 
rupting her  at  last. 

11  Shure  ma'am  its  not  thinking  of  moving 
ye  is  in  such  unchristian  weather,  an  whiff 
ye's  a  tight  roof  over  yer  head,  an  the  warm 
fire  to  comfort  ye  ?" 

"  That  is  not  a  reply  to  my  question,  Brid- 
get,'' said'  I  quietly. 

"  Nayther  it  is  then  ma'am  dear,  but  ye 
astonished  me  so f  Och  this  Ameriky  ii  ai 
fine  country  no  doubt,  but  it  beats  me  for  alii 
its  queeritfes,  snowing  and  hailing,  and  rain- 
ing and  blowing,  all  in  a  breath,  but  its  not 
in  me  to  know  how  they  crosses  the  ferry- 
its  not  long  old  Ireland  and  meself  has  bear 
parted." 

I  judged  not — but  prudently  remained  si- 
lent. What  should:  I  do?  I  shrank  from! 
applying  to  my  new  and  kind  acquaintance. 
Any  help  voluntarily  given  was  most  grate- 
ful to  my  poor  lonely  heart,  but  I  should  not 
seek  or  solicit  it.  I  must  cross  the  riven 
While  I  stood  in  deep  musing,  Bridget,  ditH 
appointed  perhaps  by  my  silence  left  roe. 
The  closing  door  first  made  me  aware  *be 
*  had  done  so.     I  kneeled  and  prayed  will 
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earnestness  and  tears.    As  Hezekiah  spread  up  with  a  flashing  light  in  his  eyes, — "  but 
the  letter  before  the  Lord,  so  did  I  endeavor '  is  there  no  other  situation  better  fitted  to 


to  lay  my  case  before  my  heavenly  Father. 
All  my  anguish  and  all  my  need — all  my  sin, 
hardness  of  heart,  unbelief  and  pride,— enu- 
merating each,  I  saw  their  enormity  more 
plainly— and  yet  I  felt  strangely  soothed  and 
strengthened.  "  Those  that  seek  shall  find 
me."  Blessed  promise  for  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden.  Before  I  rose  a  waiter  came 
to  the  door.  "  Major  Vernon,  wishes  to  know 
if  he  can  see  Miss  Trevor  for  a  few  moments 
in  the  drawing-room  ? 

Was  not  my  petition  heard?  Gladly  I 
brushed  off  my  tears  and  followed  him. 

At  the  drawing-room  window  Major  Ver- 
aon  stood. 

"I  have  taken  the  liberty,"  he  said,  after 
oar  morning  salutation,  "  of  requesting  this 
interview,  in  order  to  see  if  I  can  render  you 
Myservice.  May  I  ask  to  what  place  you  are 
going  ?" 

"To X,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  must  be  there 
to-day." 

"Most  you  be  exposed  to  such  inclement 
weather?" 

"Indeed  I  must." 

"If  so,  and  you  will  commit  yourself  to 
ay  care,  J  will  see  you  there  safely." 

"  1  shall  be  most  grateful,  but  not  if  to  do 
me  a  kindness,  you  sacrifice  your  own  con- 
venience." 

"My  family  reside  in  X,"  he  answered. 

"A  deathly  coldness  crept  over  me — it 
•wined  as  if  the  iron  fingers  of  Giant  De- 
lpiir  grappled  with  my  shrinking  heart.  Why 
■honld  his  baring  a  family  vex  me — what 
wild  fancy  could  hare  possessed  my  feverish 
^ind?  None, — and  yet  vain  were  my  self- 
Kprovings,  the  regret  rooted  itself. 

"Where  do  you  stop?"  was  his  next  re- 
■wk,  so  quietly  spoken,  as  almost  to  ap- 
P**r  «aid  for  something  to  say — but  his  eyes 
were  fall  of  deep  and  even  sad  interest. 

"  1  am  going  as  a  dress-maker's  appren- 
tice." 

I  gathered  courage  as  I  spoke — the  cour- 
se of  a  desperate  resolve.  I  felt  my  color 
come  and  go  with  burning  flushes  over  my 
cheek,  but  I  did  not  waver.  "  Your  gene- 
rous sympathy  for  a  friendless  stranger,"  I 
continued,  «  assures  me  I  may  deal  frankly." 

"Believe  me,  yes,"  he  answered  starting 


you,  perhaps  that  of  Governess?" 

"  No,  my  education  is  unfinished,  I  could 
not  in  conscience  engage  myself  as  a  teach- 
er." 

"  A  lady's  companion  then,"  (eagerly.) 

"O  no,  my  only  servitude  must  be  bodily, 
not  mental.  I  can  work  hard  and  willingly, 
and  never  complain,  but  to  school  my  feel- 
ings to  please  an  employer,  suiting  my  spi- 
rits to  their  fancy,  I  need  never  attempt." 

11  Would  you  permit  me  to  inquire  why 
you  select  X  as  your  new  residence — have 
you  friends  there  ?" 

"  None." 

11  And  your  motive  ?" 

"  To  remove  as  far  as  my  means  allow  from 
my  former  home  and  those  acquainted  with 
my  family." 

"  Have  you  then  no  relatives  or  connec- 
tions?" 

"  Do  you  not  know  poverty  can  snap  asun- 
der so  slender  a  tie,  as  relationship  ?"  I  spoke 
bitterly. 

"  Yes, — but  of  you,  relations  should  be 
proud." 

"  If  they  understood  me,  which  they  do 
not.  Such-  bread  as  theirs,  would  poison  me. 
I  can  labor  and  earn  that  which  will  prove 
wholesome,  because  honest." 

The  waiter  announced  that  the  breakfast 
bell  had  long  since  rung.  We  descended  the 
stair  together, — the  table  was  nearly  sur- 
rounded, but  two  vacant  chairs  we  found  at 
the  further  end.  My  flushed  face  and  exci- 
ted look  awakened  curiosity;  glances  were 
exchanged ;  especially  interested  were  our 
young  lady  companions  of  the  previous  day. 
These  smiled  to  each  other,  that  knowing 
school  girl  smile,  so  particularly  annoying  to 
the  originator  of  it ;  and  nodded  to  me. 
Their  greeting  I  returned  haughtily,  and  ate 
my  breakfast  with  cold  serenity,  but  not  at 
ail  knowing  of  what  it  consisted.  When* 
ended,  Major  Vernon  returned  with  me  to- 
wards the  drawing-room,  in  the  lobby  be  said 
"  I  will,  if  you  please,  attend  to  your  bill, 
and  you  can  settle  with  me  afterwards.  In 
twenty  minutes  we  must  start." 

I  acquiesced  gladly,  and  hastily  returning 
to  my  room,  opened  my  trunk,  took  thence  ar 
long  crimson  scarf  I  had  knit  for  my  poor 
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father  and  enveloped  my  head  and  shoulders 
in  it.  It  saved  my  bonnet  from  the  snow, 
and  otherwise  protected  me.  My  shawl  was 
a  very  insufficient  covering.  Major  Vernon 
preceded  by  a  porter  soon  came.  He  looked 
narrowly  at  my  wrappings  ;  at  the  open  door 
he  paused  while  the  trunks  were  placed  on 
the  carriage  in  waiting,  and  called  to  the 
head  waiter,  who  seemed  very  alert,  to  order 
the  chambermaid  to  bring  this  lady's  over- 
shoes. (I  tried  to  make  him  understand  I 
had  none,  but  he  would  not  comprehend.) 
Bridget,  to  my  surprise  appeared  and  drew 
over  my  boots  a  pair  deliriously  warm.  In 
the  carriage  he  placed  me  then,  and  off  we 
drove.  The  wind  blew  a  gale,  the  snow  ed- 
died about,  cutting  our  faces  and  blinding 
our  sight.  The  ferry-boat  lay  aground  in  the 
stream,  and  could  not  be  gotten  off.  A  small 
row-boat  was  the  only  available  means  of 
crossing.  She  was  a  little  egg  s^ell,  rising 
and  sinking  with  every  motion  of  the  tide. 
White  caps  danced  on  the  river,  and  some- 
thing like  a  presentiment  of  danger  oppress- 
ed me.  What  if  I  died  in  that  cold  deep 
water  ?  Well  who  would  shed  one  tear  over 
me  ?  Could  I  only  reach  Heaven  soon,  far 
better  would  it  be  than  a  long  life  of  sorrow. 
The  trunks  were  put  in.  There  was  but  one 
other  passenger. 

"All's  ready,1'  cried  the  man,  who  acted 
as  captain. 

"  Are  you  brave  enough  to  venture  ?"  ask- 
ed my  companion  doubtingly. 

11  With  you  ?  yes." 

We  stepped  in — he  wrapped  me  in  a  large 
cloak  and  placed  a  heavy  coat  over  my  feet. 
The  bottom  of  the  boat  was  full  of  water, 
one  of  the  boatmen  slipped  a  plank  between 
it  and  roe.  The  little  skiff  shot  off  with  a 
plunging  motion. 

"  Steady  there — steady,  she'll  creen  over," 
cried  a  warning  voice  on  shore. 

"  Never  fear,  she'll  dive  like  a  duck,  and 
rise  as  true,"  was  answered  back,  amid  the 
sweep  of  the  oars.  Major  Vernon  passed 
his  arm  behind  me  as  a  guard,  his  hand 
grasping  fast  the  edge  of  the  boat.  But  dan- 
ger was  not  distant.  The  wind  so  contrary 
and  wild,  the  water  so  rough,  made  our  pro- 
gress slow,  and  just  as  we  reached  the  most 
difficult  point,  a  head  land  to  be  rounded,  a 
ateamer   with  her    flashing  paddles  came 


sweeping  past — too  late  to  change  her  course; 
our  little  shell  unable  to  change  hers,  death 
seemed  inevitable.  I  felt  the  arm  tighten 
round  me  like  iron,  till  my  face  was  hidden 
on  his  shoulder.  A  deep  prayer-— wordless 
all,  but  how  fervent,  sprang  from  my  heart 

A  terrible  moment,  then  a  whisper— 

"  Thank  God,  the  danger  is  past !" 

But  I  stirred  not 

"  Has  your  sister  fainted  ?"  cried  the  per- 
son in  command. 

I  lifted  my  head  and  tried  to  smile. 

"  Well  she's  behaved  wonderful !  Many  a 
one  on  'em  would  have  put  a  man  beside 
himself  with  screeching.  Yon  have  a  brave 
sister." 

I  saw  Major  Vernon's  face  change,  the 
pleasant  smile  faded  darkly  away,  he  only 
acknowledged  the  man's  remark  by  a  slight 
inclination  of  his  head. 

"  Ah !  he  does  not  care  to  have  me  deem- 
ed his  sister,"  rose  bitterly  in  my  mind. 
"Only  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children, 
has  he  befriended  me, — yet  it  was  a  noble 
motive,  and  has  he  not  performed  a  friend's 
part  to  the  full  ?"  Unflinching  conscience 
answered  "yes." 

The  city  side  was  gained  at  last, — it  lay 
girdled  by  a  forest  of  masts,  and  to  me  seem- 
ed a  Babel  of  sounds.  A  hack  was  called, 
and  we  got  in — 

"  My  family  reside  at  the  West  end,  could 
I  prevail  on  you  to  make  our  house  your 
home,  until  you  suit  yourself  with  a  situ* 
ation  ?"  He  asked  with  evident  anxiety  that 
I  should  accept. 

"  Gratefully  I  thank  you,  but  my  situation 
is  already  selected,-— have  the  goodness  to 
set  me  down  at  Mrs.  Berkley's,  the  dressma- 
ker's." 

"  You  are  to  live  with  her  ?" 

"  She  has  been  accustomed  to  make  my 
dresses,  I  have  written  and  engaged  a  situs- 
tion  with  her  as  an  assistant." 

I  had  paid  the  bill  as  we  drove  to  the  fer- 
ry, now  I  took  out  my  purse  to  defray  the 
ferriage,  and  hack-hire.  He  pat  it  back 
deprecatingly,  but  I  was  resolute.  He  re- 
ceived the  ferriage,  a  mere  trifle,  but  utterly 
rejected  the  other. 

"This  carriage  was  taken  for  my  ova 
pleasure;  that  you  share  its  convenience  for 
a  few  moments,  I  shall  remember  with  gra> 
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tude.  We  part  now  soon, — point  out  any 
way  in  which  I  can  serve  you." 

'•  There  is  none/'  I  answered  as  steadily 
is  I  could,  but  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 

He  looked  out  of  the  window, — presently 
he  said — 

"  I  shall  join  my  regiment  soon,  but  for  a 
few  days  shall  remain  in  town.  Should  you 
find  your  situation  undesirable,  or  require  a 
friend,  need  I  say  I  will  esteem  it  an  honor 
to  be  looked  on  as  such  ?  Our  address  is  No. 
45,  Montpelier  Place.  Shall  I  write  it  do*y>  ?" 

11 1  will  remember  it.  I  can  find  no  words 
to  express  my  deep  sense  of  your  goodness, 
but  surely  in  nights  and  days  of  stormy  tra- 
vel, the  memory  of  kindness  rendered  to  a 
helpless  woman,  will  shed  sunshine  into  your 
mi,  and  the  great  God  of  the  fatherless  shall 
bless  you  with  an  everlasting  blessing." 

I  had  taken  off  the  scarf  and  folded  it. 

"Will  you  use  this  sometimes,  and  confer 
oa  me  a  great  pleasure  ?" 

'Most  gratefully,"  he  replied ;  "and  be- 
liere  me,  I  grieve  that  this  journey  is  ended ; 
*e  have  reached  Mrs.  Berkley's." 

We  got  out,  and  he  rang  the  bell.  A  little 
girl  appeared. 

"Is  Mrs.  Berkley  at  home?"  I  inquired. 

"Yes;  are  you  the  young  lady  she  ex- 
pects?" 

I  replied  affirmatively ;  the  driver  placed 
ay  trunk  within  the  narrow  passage. 

"Farewell,"  said  Major  Vernon,  "forget 
aot  yoar  promise.' '  He  re-entered  the  hack, 
and  drove  off.  The  little  girl  guided  me 
along  the  passage,  and  up  a  short  flight  of 
rteps  by  the  gloomy  day  rendered  danger- 
ously dark  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the 
premises.  Crossing  a  platform,  we  went  up 
1  step,  passed  through  a  small  apartment, 
tod  were  in  the  work-room  and  presence  of 
*e  mistress  of  the  establishment.  Mrs. 
Berkley  was  ahout  thirty  years  of  age,  fine 
]°dang,  with  redundant  black  hair  and  glow- 
toff  colour.  She  was  dressed,  as  well  as  my- 
*lf,  in  mourning;  and  received  me  quite 
civilljr ;  asked  me  to  remove  my  things,  and 
"gjested  I  might  perhaps  be  tired,  and  might 
like  to  lie  down  till  dinner. 

I  went  to  my  room  gladly ;  the  little  girl 
Martha  showing  me  the  way.  It  was  small, 
fthabbily  furnished,  with  a  miserable  bed— 


the  back  window  overlooking  the  yard  of  a 
livery  stable. 

"Better  lie  down,"  said  the  little  girl 
kindly,  "  I'll  let  you  know  when  we  are  go- 
ing to  dinner." 

"  You  are  ve*ry  kind,"  said  I. 

She  looked  pleased,  and  said — "  this  house 
is  warmed  by  a  register.  Ma  said  it  made  it 
healthier;  and  the  money  it  cost  was  the 
owner's  look  out ;  so  )rou'll  be  comfortable 
all  the  time,  and  have  no  bother  with  the 
fires.  There's  clean  water  in  your  jug;  the 
towels  are  coarse,"  as  she  observed  my  eyes 
fixed  on  them.  "  Ma  said  you  would'nt  be 
very  particular." 

]  laid  aside  my  damp  garments  and  over- 
shoe*. Up  to  the  moment,  I  had  forgotten 
them.  What  treasures  they  were  to  me. 
My  thoughts  embraced  all  the  events  and 
mercies  of  that  day.  I  strove  to  thank  the 
great  Giver  of  all,  and  then  returned  to  the 
work-room. 

"Very  genteel,"  were  words  I  heard  as  I 
entered ;  "  and  very  pretty  too." 

1 1  hough t  they  were  scrutinizing  me  very 
closely.  So  addressing  myself  to  Mrs.  Berk- 
ley, I  said  I  should  like  some  employment  at 
once. 

"  Why  really,"  said  she,  "I  had  supposed 
you  would  prefer  resting  a  while  ;  but  if  you 
wish  some  work,  you  can  assist  one  of  the 
young  ladies  in  scolloping.  Miss  Lisle,  give 
Miss  Trevor  the  sleeves  of  the  dress  you  are 
about;  and  Phoebe  hand  me  the  braiding." 
The  girl  addressed  as  Miss  Lisle  was  fair  and 
lovely.  She  looked  above  her  associates, 
and  won  upon  me  at  once.  Drawing  a  chair 
close  beside  the  low  seat  on  which  she  was 
sitting,  she  motioned  me  to  it ;  and  in  a  few 
seconds  initiated  me  in  the  intricate  arrange- 
ment of  the  braiding,  and  the  easiest  mode  of 
putting  it  on.  Mrs.  Berkley  appeared  then, 
(and  proved  each  day  after,)  to  be  a  well- 
meaning  person,  of  very  ordinary  capacity, 
except  where  her  taste  in  blending  and  ar- 
ranging colors,  or  the  designing  of  trimmings 
was  involved — then  she  became  an  artist. 
Her  daughters,  Emma,  Phoebe,  and  Martha, 
were  simple  and  inoffensive.  The  disposi- 
tions of  the  other  girls  were  as  varied  as  their 
faces  ;  but  Mary  Lisle  pleased  me  best.  She 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  reduced  widow 
lady  in  the  city.    She  was  perfecting  herself 
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in  the  art  of  dress-making,  to  save  expense 
her  mother  could  ill  afford,  while  educating 
a  large  family  of  daughters  and  sons.  My 
heart  drew  me  closer  to  Mary  Lisle,  when  I 
learned  thus  much  of  her  history. 

12th. — I  continue  my  employment,  but  I 
do  not  feel  happy.  Companionship,  I  have 
none.  Only  two  evince  the  least  interest  in 
me — Mary  and  Martha.  This  does  not  sat- 
isfy. I  crave  sympathy  and  tenderness.  I 
miss  those  who  are  gone — ah  !  how  bitterly. 

I  am  not  ill  treated.  Were  it  so,  I  could, 
I  fear,  return  railing  for  railing,  and  therein 
create  an  excitement  more  pleasurable  to  my 
impatient  spirit  than  this  dead  calm — this 
profound  silence  where  I  long  for  sound — the 
sound  of  a  kind  voice  which  comes  to  me  on- 
ly in  dreams.  That  it  is  vain  and  wrong  to 
wish  for  the  presence  of  Major  Vernon,  I 
know  full  well.  What  is — what  can  he  be 
tome?  Married  or  single,  his  "position  in 
life  would  bar  intercourse  between  his  fami- 
ly and  a  poor  dress-maker,  whose  only  earth- 
ly reliance  is  on  the  skill  of  her  hands.  I 
weep;  but  ah!  foolish  and  unavailing  are 
such  tears.  I  will  do  better.  Within  the 
dark  citadel  of  my  own  thoughts,  my  soul 
shall  dwell  free  and  strong.  One  helper,  the 
faithful  and  the  near,  is  mine.  Repine  lon- 
ger, I  will  not ;  my  work  shall  cease  to  be  a 
task — it  must  become  a  pleasure.  Mrs. 
Berkley  thinks  I  mope  ;  and  proposes  send- 
ing me,  in  Martha's  place,  with  finished  arti- 
cles to  the  persons  who  ordered  them.  A 
sharp  trial  it  will  be,  but  I  will  go.  Martha 
has  been  ailing  and  looks  badly.  She  suffers 
with  ear-ache,  and  a  day  or  two  of  rest  will 
be  of  service  to  her.  Exercise  in  the  open 
Air  can  by  me  be  obtained  in  no  other  man- 
ner. I  think  my  mind  is  made  up.  Can  I 
carry  my  resolution,  through  ? 

November  4th. — I  cannot  always  write,  but 
sometimes  it  is  refreshing  to  me.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle like  conversing  with  one  beloved,  only  no 
voice  responds  to  mine — the  answer  is  but 
an  echo  of  itself.  I  board  with  Mrs.  Berk- 
ley simply  because  when  my  letter  of  appli- 
cation reached  her,  she  had  engaged  this 
house,  and  had  a  spare  room  or  two  to  let — 
the  smallest  and  least  desirable  of  which  I 
occupy.  Not  being  averse  to  adding  a  mod- 
erate sum  to  her  yearly  gains,  she  was  glad 
to  receive  me  in  the  double  capacity  of  as- 


sistant  and  lodger.  Of  course,  my  board  i< 
deducted  from  my  wages.  She  is  not  rude 
or  actually  unkind,  but  then  I  do  not  suit 
her.  There  is  small  similarity  between  us. 
Once  or  twice,  too,  our  tastes  have  come  in 
contact.  Some  ladies  of  fashion,  whom  her 
interest  is  to  please,  having  unwisely  and 
publicly  avowed  their  preference  for  mine.  I 
regret  it  should  be  so.  Evil,  but  no  good  to 
me  can  arise  from  such  a  source.  She  is  a 
little  jealous,  and  weakly  shows  it.  I  will 
do  my  best  never  to  increase  the  feeling,  and 
it  may  die  away. 

Many  days  later. — I  continue  my  efforts, 
but  do  not  feel  so  satisfied  as  I  had  hoped  I 
should.  I  am  continually  engaged  in  carry- 
ing parcels  to  various  parts  of  the  city. 
Days  ago,  when  I  wrote  here  my  intention  of 
doing  so,  I  doubted  my  own  strength  of  pur- 
pose; but  as  yet  I  have  persevered.  Mrs. 
Berkley  continues  coldly  civil.  Instead  of 
any  effort  being  made  to  perfect  me  in  the 
only  profession  I  can  adopt,  impediments 
seem  thrown  in  my  way.  This  may  be  only 
a  morbid  fancy,  but  it  is  a  strong  one;  I  bat- 
tle against  or  with  it  daily.  Strange  that  / 
should  be  selected  to  go  over  a  vast  city — 
the  names  of  whose  very  streets  and  rallying 
points  are  unknown  to  me.  Can  Mrs.  Berk- 
ley receive  visitors  in  my  absence,  and  is  she 
anxious  to  conceal  the  fact  from  me  ?  Why 
should  she  so  incessantly  find  expedients  fcr 
sending  me  abroad  ?  I  could  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  any  guest  of  hers ;  but  am  I  quite 
certain?  This  is  a  military  post;  and  al- 
though I  have  seen  no  familiar  face  in  my 
wanderings,  yet  the  roll  of  the  deep-voiced 
drum  makes  my  lonely  heart  beat  with  rapid 
and  wild  delight.  It  alone,  among  all  the  i 
sounds  which  distract  the  ear,  seems  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  me. 

Night. — Another  day  has  passed,  and  my| 
suspicions  have  become  realities.  A  person 
comes  in  my  absence — whose  presence 
here,  from  some  motive,  it  is  my  employer'* 
intention  to  conceal.  This  morning,  as  usu* 
al,  I  was  despatched  about  10  o'clock  wi'Ji 
dresses  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city.  I 
had  never,  among  the  many  inquiries  I  ne- 
cessarily made,  asked  in  what  direction  la? 
Montpelier  Place.  In  the  West  End  he  hai 
said  ;  the  cardinal  points  I  cannot  distingul4 
here — the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun  I  neref 
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see;  but  a  burning  anguish  in  my  heart 
makes  me  restlessly  desirous  to  discover  the 
roof  that  shelters — the  door  through  which 
be  passes.  I  walked  slowly,  scanning  atten- 
ti rely  each  corn modious  d  welling.  My  heart 
felt  heavy  and  sick.  Pride,  a  sorrowful,  cow- 
ardly pride,  is  my  besetting  sin.  I  shrink  so 
from  menial  duties,  (although  I  believe  if 
born  to  them,  I  should  perform  them  willing- 
ly,) and  from  contact  with  any  one,  more  es- 
pecially the  domestics  of  the  houses  to  which 
I  go.  They  look  at  me  with  such  curious 
eyes,  as  if  detecting  changed  circumstances 
in  my  poor  pale  face  and  shabby  garments. 

I  had  not  gone  very  far,  when  a  little  boy 
came  running  by  me  with  a  hoop,  and  in  pas- 
sing slipped  a  note  into  my  hand.  I  paused  in 
astonishment,  and  read,  "  If  you  are  not  re- 
solved to  sever  our  acquaintance,  and  see  me 
no  more,  contrive  to  remain  at  home  until 
after  twelve  to-morrow."  No  address  or 
signature  or  date,  but  the  writing  was  Major 
Vernon's.  It  must  be  intended  for  me,  else 
why  should  the  boy,  evidently  belonging  to 
tbe  highest  class,  make  me  its  recipient?  I 
placed  the  precious  paper  in  the  pocket  of 
my  gown,  and  discovered  my  handkerchief 
was  missing.  It  was  one  of  my  last  remain- 
ing treasures :  delicately  embroidered,  and 
with  my  name,  my  full  true  name  written  in 
the  centre.  I  walked  hurriedly  back,  search- 
ing eagerly  at  every  step.  How  gladly  I 
would  have  given  a  year's  wages  to  regain 
it,  bat  it  was  irrevocably  gone.  My  emotion 
amounted  to  terror ;  did  it  impair  my  vision, 
or  did  I  see  the  ample  cloak  which  had  once 
been  my  shelter  disappear  in  the  cavernous 
mouth  of  a  public  building  ?  I  walked  on 
and  on  ;  the  band-box,  before  so  heavy,  was 
now  a  feather's  weight ;  tbe  image  of  Major 
Vernon,  a  solitary  thought,  floating  upon  the 
troubled  sea  of  my  wild  heart.  Grave, 
haughty,  cold ;  but  doing  deeds  of  kindness 
to  those  who  suffered,  when  warmer  natures 
appeared  to  forget  Could  I  ever  cease  to 
remember  that  dark  river?  Its  icy  waves 
seemed  to  touch  my  feet ;  and  I  roused  with 
a  shudder,  I  was  fain  to  repress. 

Quelling  thoughts  which  possessed  a  sweet 
madness,  I  performed  my  mission,  and  re- 
turned. My  head  ached  the  next  day  with 
indescribable  anguish,  and  the  throbs  of  my 
heart  were  in  unison*    So  wretched  was  I, 


that  Mrs.  Berkley  noticed,  and  evinced  con- 
cern for  my  indisposition.  She  recommend- 
ed lying  down ;  but  when  I  declined  this, 
she  suffered  me  to  follow  my  own  inclina- 
tion, and  made  no  requirement  of  work.  So 
I  sat  in  the  %mall  apartment  between  the 
drawing  and  work-room,  leaning  my  head  on 
the  table,  and  listening,  0  how  eagerly,  my 
sense  of  hearing  most  painfully  acute.  Mrs. 
B.,  and  her  favorite  assistant,  were  embroid- 
ering a  very  beautiful  mantle  near  the  win* 
dow.  I  suppose  I  was  lulled  to  forgetfulness 
by  their  monotonous  chatter.  A  sudden  bus* 
tie  startled  me.  They  were  leaving  in  haste. 
I  rose  also ;  but  Mrs.  Berkley,  looking  back 
from  the  drawing-room  door,  said : 

"  Best  remain ;"  and  closed  it  partially. 

A  deep  voice  asked  a  question.  Her  reply 
was  lost;  but,  "Have  the  goodness  to  let 
Miss  Trevor  know  Major  Vernon  wishes  par- 
ticularly to  see  her"  was  distinctly  audible, 
spoken  in  a  tone  of  authority.  My  employer 
opened  the  door  widely,  and  summoned  me. 
However  much  pleasure  had  been  derived 
from  the  concealment  of  Major  Vernon's 
calls,  and  my  annoyance,  I  cannot  guess ; 
but  she  now  perceived  it  could  go  no  further. 
Her  petty  jealousy  had  led  her  astray ;  con- 
vinced of  her  error,  she  immediately  with* 
drew.  I  went  in  just  as  I  was — pale,  ghast- 
ly. I  could  feel  all  the  blood  rushing  back  to 
my  heart.  There,  indeed,  he  stood,  with  an 
eager  eye,  and  half-advanced  step ;  leading 
me  to  the  sofa* 

"  Is  it  thus  I  again  find  you,  sick  as  well 
as  sorrowful  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  both,"  I  answered. 

"I  have  been  here  many  times,  but  yon 
were  always  out.  I  thought  at  last  it  was  by 
design  ou  your  part.  I  found  it  only  so  on 
another's." 

11 1  knew  nothing  of  your  coming.'1 

"  Would  it  have  given  you  pleasure  if  you 
had?" 

"  No." 

"  Is  that  really  true  ?"  He  looked  search- 
ingly  in  my  eyes. 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  it  the  entiie  truth  also?" 

■■  No." 

"  This  is  a  cold  welcome  with  which  to 
greet  a  friend."  His  look  and  voice  grew 
proudly  stern. 
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"  Ah !  if  I  had  a  friend,  it  would  be." 

"  And  am  I  not  one  ;  at  least  am  I  not  de- 
sirous to  be  one  ?     Will  you  let  me  ?" 

11  It  would  make  me  more '  miserable. 
Leave  me  alone.  The  world  lies  bright  and 
beautiful  before  you;  before  nte  it  stretches 
away  strange  and  dark — oh  !  so  dark,  I  can 
find  no  stone  of  hope  to  rest  my  weary  head 
upon.  I  have  no  ties ;  and1  did  I  listen  to 
you  and  believe  your  words,  and  take  you  for 
my  friend,  I  should  clfng  to  you  as  if  all 
earthly  bonds  centred  in  you.  You  would  be 
my  world.  I  should  live  in  your  afFection,  or 
die  if  it  failed.  Am  I  bold  in  saying  this  ? 
No,  I  am  only  true.  You  pity  me  now.  It 
is  generous  and  kind — my  utter  desolateness 
moves  your  sympathy  strongry.  You  would 
feed,  clothe,  educate  me,  and  get  me  a  more 
lucrative  situation,  that  of  governess,  perhaps, 
but  real  mercy  would  let  me  die  at  once  ra- 
ther than  kill  by  inches.  You  would  be 
kind,  though  I  was  nothing  to  you.  To  me 
you  would  have  become  all  things  ;  and  when 
I  saw  your  wife  and'  sisters — living  in  the 
sunlight  of  your  love — I"  should  die.  Alone, 
then,  let  me  remain  ;  enough  I  can  earn  to 
support  myself,  and  all  that  you  can  do  is  to 
let  me  see  you  no  more.  1  have  no  home  or 
kindred ;  agony  only  can  come  from  your 
presence ;  have  mercy  and  go."'  All*  this 
was  said  with  bitter  crying ;  and  between  my 
sobs,  I  distinctly  caught  the  loud  beatings  of 
his  heart. 

Taking  my  hand  firmly  in  one  of  his,  he 
with  the  other  drew  from  his  bosom  a  hand- 
kerchief.    It  was  mine,  displaying  the  name. 

"I  know  It  all,"  he  said.  "Desolate, 
wayward,  but  noble  child,  do  you  think  I  am 
in  ignorance  ?  My  father  owed  yours  more 
than  life — rescue  from  crime  and  disgrace. 
Believe  not  his  son  will  forget  the  obligation. 
And  were  this  not  so,  the  trust  you  pfiaced 
in  me — the  knowledge  you  evinced  of  my 
real  nature — would  have  bound  me  to  you  by 
indissoluble  ties.  You  shall  not  throw  me 
aside.  I  have  no  wife,  no  sister ;  an  aged 
and  widowed  mother  only  is  mine.  To  her 
you  must  go,  and  become  a  daughter." 

Deeply  earnest,  his  noble  and  expressive 
face  beaming  upon  me,  he  continued — "  I  am 
about  leaving  on  a  long  absence.  To-morrow 
I  depart ;  my  destination  is  very  distant.  My 
poor  mother  is  alone.     She  remains  here  to 


educate  her  little  grand-son — the  boy  who 
gave  you  my  note.  My  only  sister  died 
about  a  year  ago,  since  which  time,  I  have 
been  at  home  on  furlough ;  that  has  expired: 
and  my  mother  will  keenly  feel  the  necessary 
separation.  Go  to  her  then ;  and  if  your 
proud  spirit  still  rebel  against  pecuniary  ob- 
ligation, know  that  the  correspondence  yoa 
will  hold  for  her  with  myself  and  others,  will 
doubly  repay  us  both.  So  now,  little  confi- 
dential secretary,  is  not  the  arrangement 
complete  ?     Not  quite." 

On  a  table  near,  stood  writing  materials. 
He  left  me  ;  tore  from  his  tablets  a  leaf,  and 
wrote  rapidly  over  it.  Placing  it  in  my  hand, 
"Think  of  all  this  as  settled,"  he  said. 
"  Rest  now;  you  require  it ;  and  to-morrow, 
about  this  time,  my  mother  will  be  here  for 
you.     Farewell." 

As  in  a  dream  from  which  I  feared  awa- 
kening, I  sat  where  he  left  me  motionless, 
and  gazing  on  the  writing  in  my  hand  with- 
out the  power  of  decyphering  a  word.  At 
last  my  sight  cleared. 

11  You  do  not  love  me  now.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised. I  have  not  been  so  vain  as  to  dream 
such  happiness  could  be  mine.  You  believe 
my  path  strewn  with  roses ;  believe  me  in 
every  cluster  of  bloom,  there  are  many  and 
keen  thorns.  I  have  not  told  you  that  I  loved 
you;  perhaps,  I  should*  not  tell  you  now, 
but  I  go  on  a  long  journey,  and  life  is  short. 
God  only  knows  whether  I  may  return.  If 
then  I  say  I  love  you,  with  a  deep  abiding 
afFection,  blame  me  not.  I  have  lived  double 
your  years ;  and  learned  to  quell  or  conceal 
my  feelings.  I  shall  not  vex  you  by  the  ex- 
pression of  them.  Be  to  my  aged  mother 
what  you  were  to  your  dead  father.  Catch 
some  little  ray  of  her  tenderness  for  her  ab- 
sent son.     God  guard  and  bless  you. 

J.  Vernon." 

The  morning  came.  I  rose  bewildered 
with  the  sense  of  some  great  excitement  and 
heavy  calamity.  He  was  going  on  a  lone 
uncertain  journey,  and  might  never  return. 
He  who  had  been  so  generous,  so  tender: 
and  who  loved  me — sweetest  and  bitterest  of 
all.  I  had  won  the  priceless  treasure  of  H>- 
love ;  and  yet  he  must  be  torn  from  me. 
Seated  at  the  high  window,  I  counted  the 
moments.  At  last  came  the  roll  of  whce!> 
jand  a  green-emblazoned  carriage  was  at  th' 
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door.  Major  Vernon  and  an  elderly  lady  in 
deep  mourning  sat  within.  I  saw  no  further. 
Mary  Lisle  called  me  to  go  down. 

"YouleaTeus  to-day,  Maud?"  she  whis- 
pered, as  we  went  down  stairs  together. 
"  Perhaps  so.    Yes." 

"Well,  don't  forget  me,"  throwing  her 
arm  round  my  neck,  "  and  if  they  do  not 
treat  you  properly,  come  back.  I  for  one 
will  dearly  love  to  see  you." 

My  dress  was  very  plain,  but  neat  and  fit- 
ted well.  As  I  entered,  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Yeraon  were  fixed  upon  me,  with  a  kind  but 
searching  look.  Her  son,  with  grave  tender- 
ness, led  me  to  her. 

"  This  is  the  orphan  of  my  father's  best 
friend,  mother." 

Taking  my  hands  in  her's,  "  She  shall  be 
to  me  a  daughter ;' '  then  drawing  my  head  up- 
onher  bosom,  she  asked — "  Will  you  come  ?" 
What  reply  was  mine  ?  Silence.  I  knelt 
before  her,  clasped  my  arms  closely  around 
her,  and  laid  my  face  on  her  knees. 

"Enough,"  she  said,  smoothing  my  hair 
softly.  «■  Henceforth,  you  have  a  home,  a 
brother  and  a  mother." 

A  few  moments  were  granted  me  to  reco- 
ver my  serenity ;  a  few  more  sufficed  to  kiss 
Mary  Lisle,  and  make  my  adieu  to  the  rest 
of  the  household,  who  were  very  gracious 
and  regretful.     Then  we  drove  on.     Major 
Vernon  placed  me  beside  his  mother,  and  sat 
opposite.    In  their  conversation,  I  took  no 
part:  but  when  it  turned  on  his  immediate 
journey ;  when  I  knew  certainly  that  an  hour 
or  two  at  furthest  must  separate  us,  I  left  his 
mother's  side  for  his.    The  carriage  stopped 
soon,  before  a  handsome  and  ancient  resi- 
dence.    An  elderly  servant   admitted   us. 
Throwing  open  a  door  to  the  left  of  a  wide 
2nd  pillared  hall — at  the  furthest   end   of 
vhich  ascended  a  magnificent  staircase — he 
ushered  us  into  a  spacious  room,  with  deep 
windows  overlooking  the  street.     Each  win- 
dow recess  was  equipped  with  silken  cush- 
ions—forming commodious  seats  and  soft. 
The  fire  burned  invitingly ;   near  it  were 
gTouped  a  small  oval  table  and  several  chairs, 
^pon  this  table  were  set  two  beautiful  bas- 
kets of  savannah  grass,  precisely  alike.    All 
tie  appurtenances  of  feminine  handicraft 
seemed  in  them — a  port-folio  and  ink-jug, 
kper  and  wax,  also  were  there.    My  eye 


noted,  in  its  first  glance,  every  particular  re- 
garding that  room.  The  rare  old  Dresden 
china  on  the  mantel,  the  quaint  Dutch  time- 
piece, and  one  or  two  grand  family  pictures, 
I  shall  never  forget ;  they  appeared  to  my 
excited  fancy* to  give  me  welcome. 

A  waiting  woman,  nearly  as  advanced  in 
years  as  her  mistress,  received  our  bonnets 
and  shawls. 

<l  Would  you  prefer  going  to  your  room 
now,  or  wait  until  after  dinner  ?    My  son  has  • 
not  long  to  remain." 

"  Let  me  stay,"  was  my  reply,  and  both 
looked  gratified. 

Mrs.  Vernon  took  out  of  her  basket  two 
handkerchiefs,  already  marked  "  Vernon," 
in  his  bold  hand.  She  commenced  sewing. 
In  the  pocket  of  my  dress  was  a  little  roll  of 
fancy-work.  I  put  on  my  thimble,  and  took 
the  other.     "May  I  hem  this?"  I  asked. 

"  Certainly ;  I  was  hoping  you  would  when 
I  placed  it  here  this  morning*" 

Major  Vernon  drew  the  other  basket  to- 
wards me. 

"  My  mother  intends  this  for  you.  She 
selected  its  contents  herself." 

I  looked  up,  but  my  heart  was  too  full  for 
speech.  I  bent  my  head  lower  over  my 
work  to  conceal  my  emotion.  He  seated 
himself  just  between  us,  close  to  both,  and 
commenced  writing  with  rapid  industry ;  a 
dozen  sheets  were  completed.  My  work  was 
done.  I  had  envied  every  stitch  I  put  in, 
for  it,  not  I,  would  go  with  him.  He  turned 
abruptly — 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  aid  me  by 
sealing  and  directing  these?"  "Mother," 
looking  at  his  watch,  ' '  you  must  hasten  them 
with  dinner,  only  an  hour  now  and  twenty 
minutes  to  the  time." 

Mrs.  Vernon  immediately  left  the  room  to 
give  the  necessary  orders.  Then  he  turned 
to  me ;  and  lifting  my  hand,  said,  "  Maud, 
why  is  it  you  grieve  to  let  me  go  ?" 

"  Because  I  cannot  go  with  you." 

"  Because  you  love  me,  Maud  ?  Do  not 
hesitate— tell  me  ?" 

His  mother  returned.  Retaining  my  hand, 
he  went  on,  "  Write  the  regular  journal  my 
mother  keeps  for  me ;  but  nightly,  be  sure 
and  add  something  from  yourself ;  it  matters 
not  how  few  the  words  if  only  their  meaning 
be  God  bless  you." 
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Dinner  was  now  announced  by  the  gray- 
haired  old  servant,  Peter.  It  was  a  silent 
meal,  soon  over.  When  ended,  I  went  back 
to  the  drawing-room,  leaving  the  son  and 
mother  together.  Soon  there  came  a  ring  at 
the  bell ;  the  street  door  opened,  and  lug- 
gage was  hurried  out.  Now  the  time  had 
arrived  when  we  must  part.  In  an  agony  I 
could  not  control,  I  threw  myself  in  the  deep 
window,  under  the  wide  curtains,  and  buried 
my  face  in  the  silken  cushions. 

"  O  must  he  leave  me — must  he  go?11  In 
the  wild  anguish  of  my  spirit,  I  knew  not  my 
voice  was  audible. 

"  Yes,  I  must  go— to  come  again,"  said 
the  deep  sweet  voice  close  behind  me, 
"  sooner  perhaps,  should  God  spare  my  life, 
than  we  now  dare  hope  for.  To  my  mother 
be  as  a  tender  daughter.  She  is  feeble  and 
old*— comfort  and  cheer  her."  He  took  my 
hands  in  his,  and  kissed  me  on  my  forehead. 
14  God  bless  and  guard  you." 

Mrs.  Vernon  waited  in  the  door-way.  She 
sank  on  a  chair,  weeping.  Approaching, 
and  reverently  kneeling,  as  a  little  child,  he 
laid  his  head  in  her  lap,  and  asked  for  her 
blessing.  Fervently  and  solemnly,  it  was 
given.  He  kissed  her  lips  and  cheek  once 
and  again— rose,  and  was  gone.  There  I 
stood;  and  she  sat  silent,  broken-hearted, 
tnd  yet  rejoicing;  for  did  we  not  feel  in  the 
depth  of  our  souls  that  he  we  loved  was 
worthy  ? 

"Maud,"  said  she  at  length.  I  went  for- 
ward. She  drew  me  nearer.  "  Kneel  where 
my  son  knelt;  pray  where  he  prayed.  'His 
last  request  was — 'cherish  her,  mother.1  So 
I  will.  You  shall  be  near  my  heart ;  a  par- 
taker, not  a  divider  of  my  affections.  Be 
true  and  tender  to  him.  You  cannot  love 
that  fond  heart  too  well,  or  honor  that  up- 
right spirit  too  highly.  I  shall  never  be  jeal- 
ous. Now  we^must  command  our  feelings, 
and  go  to  our  duties  ;  he  is  doing  his.  The 
mother  and  wife  of  such  a  man  must  do  him 
justice  by  filling  out  their  own  lives  nobly 
and  well.  Having  committed  him  to  the 
wise  and  good  God,  now  must  we  labor  to  be 
Cheerful  and  content,  till  He  see  fit  to  restore 
Our  treasure." 

Then  we  kissed  each  other,  and  Mrs.  Ver- 
non conducted  me  to  my  own  apartment. 
It  opened  into  hen ;  was  large  and  elegantly' 


furnished.  Wardrobe  and  bureau  were  there 
for  the  reception  of  my  clothing.  Each  little 
article  a  lady  can  require  at  her  toilette  stood 
arranged  upon  my  dressing  table.  A  small 
oval  stand  of  papier  mache  was  placed  near 
my  bed ;  upon  it  a  vase  of  splendid  hot- 
house flowers,  and  a  musical  box. 

"Examine  them,"  said  my  companion. 
"  He  visited  this  room  the  last  to  see  that  all 
was  arranged  for  your  comfort,  and  placed 
these  here  with  his  own  dear  hands."  She 
withdrew. 

At  night,  after  tea,  as  we  sat  sewing  beside 
the  drawing-room  fire,  the  door  was  thrown 
open.;  and  the  boy  who  had  slipped  the  note 
in  my  hand  that  memorable  morning  in  the 
street  burst  eagerly  in. 

"Well,  grandma,  I've  got  back  safe,"  he 
cried,  throwing  his  arms  affectionately  around 
her  neck. 

Returning  his  caresses  fondly — "  This  is 
the  only  child  of  my  dear  daughter.  His 
father  is  in  Paris,  and  left  him  to  his  uncle's 
and  my  care  during  his  absence.  Speak  to 
this  young  lady,  Bernard.  She  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  that  brave  General  Trevanion, 
who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  of 
which  you  so  love  to  read." 

The  boy  looked  hesitatingly  at  me ;  then 
shyly  offered  his  hand.  He  had  a  frank  fine 
face ;  but  evidently  recognised  me,  and  felt 
embarrassed  and  perplexed.  However,  we 
got  on  very  well  after  a  little ;  and  in  a 
week's  time  were  warm  friends.  He  had 
just  now  returned  from  a  visit  in  the  coun- 
try. Long  after  he  was  soundly  sleeping  in 
his  little  bed,  Mrs.  Vernon  and  I  were  en- 
gaged with  our  journal.  Her  messages  were 
long,  full  of  a  mother's  wise  and  tender 
counsel,  yet  fraught  with  the  well-deserved 
respect  she  felt  for  her  chil d.  My  own.  words 
were— "  You  are  not  forgotten." 

Days  slip  noiselessly  by.  Our  life  is  qui- 
et, but  not  monotonous.  Mrs.  Vernon  and 
I  work  together;  and  I  often  read  aloud 
some  useful  or  agreeable  book.  Bernard's 
return  from  school  at  evening  is  ever  hailed 
with  pleasure.  We  have  many  visiters ;  and 
on  bright  days  we  return  calls,  or  take  long 
drives  through  the  environs,  which  are  beau- 
tiful. 

Nightly  we  resume  our  journal,  and  few 
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mails  pass  without  some  remembrance  from 
the  absent  but  constant  heart  and  pen. 

27M  of  December. — Christmas  has  come 
aod  gone.  Bernard  and  I  wove  ever-green 
wreaths  for  the  mantel  and  mirrors  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  laid  the  mistletoe-hough, 
with  its  pearly  berries,  over  the  arched  door- 
way. 

"  I  wish  our  boy  to  grow  up  with  a  bright 
kindly  heart,"  his  grandmother  said ;  "  not 
with  false  and  gloomy  views  of  this  holy  fes- 
tive time."  So  a  feast  was  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  some  of  his  favorite  schoolfel- 
lows and  their  little  sisters  and  cousins  invi- 
ted. A  happier  party  is  not  often  assembled* 
Mr.  Douglas,  an'  old  friend  of  the  Ver- 
non's, drops  in  frequently.  He  considers 
himself  especially  called  upon  to  attend  to 
Mrs.  Vernon  in  her  son's  absence.  He  may 
he  a  distant  relative  or  connection  of  theirs. 
1  think  he  must  be.  I  do  not  like  him.  He 
is  shrewd;  observing  every  trifling  act  or 
word,  and  bringing  them  forward  long  after 
they  have  been  forgotten  by  the  person  who 
performed  the  one  or  gave  utterance  to  the 
other.  He  notices  me  seldom ;  yet  I  cannot 
hut  feel  I  am  under  as  strict  surveillance  as 
if  he  were  an  inquisitor  or  secret  agent  of  the 
police,  and  I  a  suspected  person.  I  hear 
Bernard  call  me  to  have  a  game  at  ball  ere  the 
Wl  rings  for  dinner. 

29/4. — I  have  little  leisure  now  for  writing 
tta  diary,  as  I  intended  it  to  be ;  but  I  am 
ttore  happily  and  usefully  employed.  I  am 
working  such  a  beautiful  pair  of  slippers  for 
oar  absent  one*  An  imitation  of  Brussels 
cvpet  Rich  cobalt,  blue  ground,  bright  fig- 
ures all  over  it ;  here  and  there  shaded  in 
with  chocolate,  white  and  black.  Ah !  when 
shall  I  bare  the  delight  of  bestowing  them  ? 
-V«w  Year's  day — noon.—* A  splendid  set  of 
fas  in  a  large  case  had  been  placed  in  my 
room,  ere  I  awoke  this  morning.  I  exam- 
ined eagerly,  confidently  expecting  a  letter 
from  Major  Vernon  accompanied  them — for 
from  no  other  could  such  a  present  have 
come;  but  not  a  line  rewarded  my  search. 
The  case  only  was  directed  to  me,  in  a  dis- 
tort clerkly  hand.  I  knocked  at  Mrs.  Ver- 
oon'i  door,  and  showed  them  to  her. 

"  Did  these  come  from  Major  Vernon,  or 
**  they  a  gift  from  yourself  ?" 
41  From  neither,  certainly ,"  she  replied, 


and  looked  at  them  gravely.  "  Jocelyn  did 
propose  such  a  present,  and  bade  me  select 
it."  She  took  as  she  spoke  from  a  deep 
drawer,  a  similar  case,  and  displayed  a  set 
equally  costly,  but  in  color  more  congenial 
with  my  taste. 

This  is  my  son's  gift,— here  is  mine,"  pla- 
cing over  my  shoulders  the  prettiest  of  black 
cloth  cloaks.  "  You  must  wear,  them  with 
true  love." 

«'  Words  will  never  thank  you,"  I  cried, 
"but  this  kindness,  great  as  it  is,  cannot 
make  me  wonder  after  all  that  has  gone  be- 
fore." 

Then  we  summoned  Emeline,  the  girl  ap- 
pointed to  attend  me,  and  questioned  her  about 
the  first  case  of  furs.  She  said  very  early 
that  morning  a  man  brought  the  box  to  the 
door  and  inquired  if  Miss  -Trevanion  lived 
there ;  she  answered  affirmatively,  and  he 
sent  it  in.  Thinking  it  something  I  had  or- 
dered up  from  the  stores,  she  placed  it  where 
I  found  it. 

As  Emeline  did  not  know  the  man,  Peter 
was  called,  and  said  he  was  the  "  runner41 
from  Mr.  Perry's.  Perry's  here,  occupies 
the  position  "  Stewart's"  holds  in  New  York. 
After  Emeline  and  Peter  were  dismissed, 
Mrs.  Vernon  asked  what  I  intended  to  do. 

"  Return  them,  most  certainly,  if  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  assist  me.  We  could  drive 
to  Perry's  after  breakfast." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear, — I  highly  approve  of 
your  plan.  Have  you  any  suspicion  as  to 
who  sent  them  ?" 

"  None.  Major  Vernon  and  yourself  are 
the  only  persons  who  have  a  right  to  offer 
me  gifts.  Bernard  could  not  command  such 
a  sum  as  these  furs  must  have  cost,  my  for- 
mer connections  never  in  my  deepest  need 
vouchsafed  sympathy  or  generosity,  I  could 
not  suppose  this  ill-judged  liberality  could 
emanate  from  them." 

"  I  cannot  conjecture  the  dondr;  Miss  Ar- 
nott  might  have  sent  them,  had  you  been  a 
favorite,  but  I  have  reason  to  think  other- 
wise." 

"  She  is  the  last  person  I  should  suspect, 
her  dislike  is  so  obvious." 

"  You  are  too  candid  for  her  taste  my  dear, 
and  far  too  independent, — but  we  will  return 
them  to  Perry,  and  cut  short  the  matter." 

We  did  60.    Mr.  Perry  did  not  deny  th# 
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furs  had  been  purchased  there,  but  said  his 
brother,  who  was  now  absent,  had  sold  them 
for  cash,  making  out  no  bill,  so  he  could  not 
be  aware  of  the  purchaser's  name.  Satis- 
fied with  our  success  we  returned,  and  have 
received  visiters  ever  since.  A  little  while 
ago,  Mr.  Douglas  was  announced.  Mrs.  Ver- 
non was  not  in  the  drawing-room,  but  I  was 
there,  unpacking  at  Bernard's  request  his 
present  to  his  grandmother.  It  was  a  night- 
lamp  sent  on  by  his  father  from  Paris,  just 
in  time  for  the  New  Year.  The  workman- 
ship was  very  beautiful.  Winter  landscapes, 
snow-storms,  cottage  and  castle  fires,  in  medal- 
lions surrounded  it,  and  as  it  was  semi-trans- 
parent, the  effect  when  lighted  was  charm- 
ing. Mr.  Douglas  looked  at  me  keenly  while 
thus  engaged  and  observed — 

"I  should  think  one  who  manifests  so  much 
interest  in  the  gift  of  another,  entitled  to 
many  herself." 

"  I  have  been  remembered  also,"  was  my 
reply. 

41  You  are  fond  of  poetry,"  was  his  next 
remark — rather  an  assertion  than  a  question. 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

He  walked  to  the  mantel,  placed  on  it  a 
jewel-box  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  said — 

11  Be  so  good  as  to  hand  this  to  Mrs.  Ver- 
non, with  my  best  compliments,  and  warm- 
est wishes  of  the  season.  To  Miss  Trevan- 
ion  also,  I  would  fain  tender  an  offering" — 
as  he  spoke  he  presented  a  richly  bound  copy 
of  Tennyson's  Poems. 

««  You  are  very  kind  Mr.  Douglas,"  I  said 
accepting  it,  "I  have  long  wished  to  judge 
of  this  author  by  the  impression  his  writings 
might  make  on  me." 

11  However  he  impresses  you,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  know  the  result." 

"  Certainly  you  shall."  I  laid  the  volume 
in  my  work-basket,  and  Mr.  Douglas  took  his 
leave. 

Besides  my  other  gifts,  Bernard  had  given 
me  a  jet  bracelet,  but  my  chief  treasure  came 
in  the  guise  of  a  letter.  "  Maud,"  it  said,  "  I 
weary  of  this  separation,  I  brace  myself  to 
perform  unflinchingly  my  hard  duty,  but  a 
ceaseless  pleader  is  in  my  bosom.  Would 
it  gladden  you  were  a  happy  chance  to  bring 
mo  back  soon  V* 

Would  it  gladden  ?  Ah,  could  he  read  the 
throbbings  of  my  heart,  other  reply  were 


needless.  Hope  of  a  speedy  return  must 
have  originated  his  question,  it  sits  in  com- 
panionship with  me ;  I  scarcely  can  com- 
mand my  thoughts  sufficiently  to  write  them 
down. 

Night.  Mrs.  Vernon  has  long  since  reti- 
red, I  have  been  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  The  cold  beams  of  the  moon  fall  with 
silvery  brightness  upon  the  ivy  which  gar- 
lands the  gable,  chimney  and  porch.  The 
dark  firs  in  the  garden  seem  spectral,  and 
give  me  a  sad  apprehensive  feeling  without: 
my  knowing  why.  I  have  returned  to  my 
cosy  little  corner  by  the  fire  and  opened  my 
Diary — fifty-two  pages  already  written,  how 
long  the  time  seems  which  lies  between  this 
night  and  the  hour  of  its  commencement.  I 
have  endured  to-day  the  coarse  speeches  of 
a  selfish  woman — she  might  annoy,  but  to 
wound  was  beyond  her  power.  When  Miss 
Arnott  called  this  afternoon,  I  felt  sure  she 
was  bent  on  mischief,  the  assumed  cordiality 
of  her  manner  sufficed  to  convince  me.  She 
is  a  grim  little  person,  converses  in  an  aus- 
tere and  measured  tone,  by  fits  does  gene- 
rous and  kind  acts,  (never  ceasing  to  remem- 
ber them,)  and  probably  has  some  fine  qual- 
ities, but  they  are  obscured  by  two  great 
errors,  prejudice  and  vanity. 

Should  you  be  suave  and  deferential  to 
her,  she  is  won  at  once — fail  to  yield  her  ad- 
miration by  preference  or  compulsion,  and! 
her  soul  arms  itself  against  you.  She  willi 
sneer  and  assault  in  the  most  remorseless! 
manner,  condescending  when  bolder  wea-! 
pons  lose  their  keenness  of  edge,  to  slay  hen 
victim  by  insinuation.  Long  ago  she  attempt- 
ed to  attach  me  to  her,  but  we  were  uncon- 
genial. Of  the  golden  calf  I  am  no  worship-; 
per,  and  she  has  tortured  me  since  to  the; 
best  of  her  ability.  Fortunately  weapons  in; 
the  hands  of  those  I  love  not,  glance  off  anuj 
"leave  no  sign ;"  with  great  sweetness  at-1 
tempted  in  voice  and  expression,  she  addre*>~ 
ed  me — 

"  My  dear  Miss  Trevauion,  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  conquest.  The  mines  of  Peru 
are  at  your  feet.'1 

I  suppose  1  looked  as  I  felt,  astonished,  ft* 
any  banter  undirected  to  herself,  gave  her 
unqualified  disgust. 

14  Ah !  so  innocent  too  she  looks — but  whit 
does  Mrs.  Vernon  say,  and  what  will  some* 
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bodv  else  think  of  it.     Bad  news  travels! 
fa>t>  ! 

'•  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you, 
Mi«s  Arnott/'  T  said  quietly  resuming  the' 
work  I  had  at  her  entrance  laid  down.  | 

"  And  therefore  will  not  ask  my  meaning  ?  i 
I  see  you  have  no  curiosity  on  the  subject." 

'*  None." 

"  But  Mrs.  Vernon  has,  I  see  it  in  her  face. 
You  shall  know  all,  my  dear  madam.  A  cer- 
tain very  young  gentleman  of  our  acquain- 
tance is  desperately  smitten-,  and  means  to 
propose  in  due  form,  if  certain  maneuver- 
ing prosper.  He  is  so  young  and  gay  and 
Mich  an  admirer  of  beauty,  (a  little  sarcastic 
laugh,  and  movement  of  derision,)  and  he 
considers  your  protegee,  my  dear  madam,  a 
paragon :  so  lofty  and  uncompromising  in  her 
principles,  of  such  sound  judgment  and  cor- 
rect taste.  0  time  would  fail  me  Miss  Tre- 
vanion.  even  if  your  vanity  did  not,  in  enu- 
merating the  charms  Mr.  Douglas  sees  in 

I  smiled  quietly,  and  took  up  another 
stitch  in  my  crotchet- work. 

"Mr.  Douglas/'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vernon 
involuntarily. 

'Tes,  the  dotard,"  cried  Miss  Arnott  with 
?enem*nce ;  but  here  the  conversation  was 
abruptly  terminated  by  the  entrance  of  the 
?ct!eman  in  question.  Tnstantly  Miss  Ar- 
Q«t  assumed  a  girlish  agitation,  and  endea- 
red to  appear  anxiously  avoiding  him, 
*Mp  soliciting  his  notice  in  every  possible 
***•  He  was  as  austere  as  usual.  The 
»ftening process  was  lost  on  him.  His  flinty 
nature  does  not  even  "  emit  a  spark,  and 
rtrsight  grow  cold  again" — but  remains  un- 
rtan:*d  throughout.  As  I  have  never  de- 
*?i-ed  Mr.  Douglas,  I  will  illustrate  this 
[ure  with  his  portrait.  About  sixty,  an  over- 
hv:::,*  brow,  penetrating  eyes  of  a  light 
M«e.  ruddy  complexion,  hair  closely  cut,  of 
-*~fc  brown,  sprinkled  with  grey,  a  straight 
K*f •.  >tern  mouth,  a  white  and  refined  hand, 
tte  i*  not  in  a  single  feature,  like  any  one  I 
frveever  known,  and  yet  he  recalls  my  fa- 
ta~~  in  some  mysterious  manner.  This  shad- 
win:;  resemblance  haunts  me,  and  I  often 
tove  chocked  myself  when  about  to  reply 
irsjTily  to  his  harah  remarks  in  consequence 
i  it. 

He  replied  to  Miss  Arnott'' d  incessant  ques- 


tions as  curtly  as  decency  would  allow,  smote 
her  vanity  down  with  quick  coming  and  re- 
morseless blows, — parried  ably  those  she  di- 
rected at  me,  and  made  me  feel  that  a  cham- 
pion, even  in  "  these  days  of  fact,  not  fable" 
may  be  sent  to  damsels  in  distress. 

Hospitality  was  sacredly  regarded  by  Mrs. 
Vernon.  Sheltered  beneath  her  roof,  she 
would  not  retort  upon  Miss  Arnott,  as  her 
rudeness  to  me,  in  other  places,  might  have 
warranted, — but  she  evinced  by  her  manner 
at  once  her  entire  confidence  in  me,  and  in«% 
difference  to  the  malicious  intentions  of  her 
visiter.  Whenever  Mr.  Douglas  interposed 
between  us,  I  fancied  I  perceived  an  intelli- 
gent and  gratified  expression  in  her  face,  and 
when  the  gathering  shades  of  night  compell- 
ed Miss  Arnott  to  seek  her  own  dwelling,  no 
invitation  was  given  for  a  repetition  of  her 
visit.  Mr.  Douglas  did  not  linger  long,  but 
I  thought  him  more  agreeable,  or  rather  less 
repulsive  than  previously  I  could  have  deem- 
ed possible. 

1st  of  February. — One  long  month  since 
last  I  looked  at  my  dear  Diary.  I  can  scarcely 
realize  all  that  has  passed  in  the  interval. 
On  the  morning  after  New  Year's  day,  be- 
fore I  was  dressed,  Mrs.  Vernon,  considera- 
bly agitated  entered  my  room  and  told  me, 
Mr.  Douglas  was  extremely  ill,  and  she  had 
been  sent  for  as  his  nearest  friend.  He  was 
residing,  she  said  as  an  act  of  charity,  with 
a  widow  lady  of  reduced  fortune,  and  large 
family,  Mrs.  Lisle — and  that  we  must  go  at 
once  to  him.  "Get  ready  therefore,  my 
dear,  we  will  not  wait  even  for  the  coffee 
Hannah  is  hurrying  to  make,  but  go  directly. 
My  poor  forlorn  old  friend  must  not  die  ut- 
terly forsaken." 

We  soon  reached  Mrs.  Lisle's.  It  was  so 
early  Mary  had  not  yet  gone  to  Mrs.  Berk- 
ley's. She  seemed  delighted  to  meet  me 
again.  The  chamber  occupied  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las had  been  carefully  darkened  by  order  of 
the  physician,  who  permitted  us  to  enter  with 
reluctance.  I  was  very  unwilling  to  go  in  ; 
I  shrank  from  witnessing  pain  without  the 
power  of  relieving  it,  and  I  feared  my  sym- 
pathy might  appear  obtrusive.  But  Mrs. 
Vernon  was  quite  determined,  and  I  yielded'. 
The  old  gentleman  lay  on  his  bed  a  pitiable 
object.  The  bandages  around  his  forehead 
spotted  with  blood,  his  face  ashy  and  shrunk- 
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en,  bis  eyes  were  closed,  but  he  opened  them 
presently  and  riveted  his  gaze  ou  me.  I  was 
weeping,  for  the  scene  recalled  another  burn- 
ed with  living  fires  upon  my  heart.  Sharply 
he  addressed  me — though  his  voice  was  weak 
and  tremulous — 

"  Why  are  you  crying  ?" 

I  made  no  answer. 

"  Why  are  you  crying  ?  tell  me  this  in- 
stant/1 and  he  started  upright  in  his  bed  with 
a  violence  little  short  of  insanity.  In  an  un- 
der tone  Mrs.  Vernon  desired  me  to  reply. 

"  Because,"  I  said,  as  composedly  as  I 
could,  "lam  sorry  to  see  your  sufferings, 
and  they  bring  to  mind  those  of  another  who 
was  very  dear  to  me." 

"  Who  was  that  other,  who  ?"  in  wild  agi- 
tation. 

"  My  father,  Captain  Trevanion." 

"  Child — am  I  not  his  brother — his  unac- 
knowledged, unforgiven  brother?  Cursed 
with  wealth  made  by  my  own  toil  in  burning 
climates,  my  heart  withered  as  an  autumn 
leaf — dried  away  like  a  nameless  spring,  I 
avoided  his  companionship,  relieved  not  his 
necessity.  Am  I  not  punished  dying  here 
with  remorse  preying  on  me  like  a  vulture?'1 
.  I  rose  to  leave  the  room.  The  vision  of  my 
father's  comfortless  dying  bed  before  me,  an 
iron-like  resolution  was  my  only  feeling. 

"  Yes,  go,"  he  cried,  "  the  bitter  drop  is 
unpurified  even  in  you.  Fool  to  believe  her 
father's  daughter  could  falter  in  her  just  ha- 
tred;" and  with  a  deep  groan  Mr.  Douglas 
eank  back  on  his  pillow  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility. 

For  days  and  days,  Mrs.  Vernon  and  I 
watched,  waited  and  prayed,  and  the  physi- 
cian offered  but  small  hope  of  ultimate  re- 
covery. A  partial  restoration  was  all  he 
dared  anticipate.  Change  for  the  better  came 
at  last.  The  poor  worn  old  face  regained  its 
natural  expression,  the  light  of  reason  shone 
in  the  weary  eyes.  The  attenuated  fingers 
closed  over  mine,  sending  such  an  appeal  to 
my  soul,  as  no  words,  however  humble  could 
have  conveyed. 

But  on  this  subject  let  me  not  linger — the 
fever  had  run  its  course,  and  now  gradually 
decfined — Mrs.  Vernon  and  myself  had  be- 
come lodgers  in  Mrs.  Lisle's  house  during 
this  period.  I  saw  Mary  nightly,  and  each 
Sabbath  she  insisted  on  taking  her  place  be- 


side the  poor  sufferer,  so  as  to  allow  me  » 
hour  or  two  to  walk.  I  spared  Mrs.  Vernei 
all  the  fatigue  I  could,  but  my  heart  was  ti 
a  state  of  terrible  revolt ;  bitter  prejudice 
and  Christian  forgiveness,  struggling  for  as 
cendency.  I  nursed  old  Mr.  Douglas  wit! 
fidelity  and  tenderness,  yet  did  this  though 
ever  seem  present — "One  tenth  of  yosi 
hoarded  gold  would  have  rescued  my  father 
your  hand  withheld  it,  he  died  and  I  live  ti 
avenge  him,  as  he  would  bid  me,  with  com 
passion." 

One  night  while  sitting  beside  him,  count 
ing  the  hours  by  the  richly  chased  watch  cm 
the  table,  Mary  Lisle  came  softly  in  and  mo 
tioned  me  to  the  door.  Supposing  Mrs.  Vcr 
non  required  something,  I  went.  The  lam; 
burned  dimly,  and  in  crossing  the  hall 
caught  my  foot  in  a  mass  of  heavy  draper] 
which  bad  been  flung  it  seemed  in  haste  ovcj 
a  chair.  The  door  of  Mrs.  Vernon's  roon 
opened  at  this  instant,  and  I  was  thrown  for- 
ward upon  the  bosom  of  Major  Vernon.  1 
clasped  my  arms  around  his  neck,  weeping 
haPPy>  happy  tears. 

Mr.  Douglas's  recovery  is  no  longer  doubt- 
ful— he  implores  me  to  accept  a  large  for 
tune  as  my  dower,  but  no  farthing  of  hb 
shall  ever  cross  my  hand.  Yet  I  will,  Goi 
aiding  me,  comfort  and  cheer  the  feeble  and 
repentant  old  man. 

Major  Vernon  was  summoned  home,  as  a 
witness  in  a  Court  Martial.  His  return  hu 
renewed  the  youth  of  his  mother.  To-mor- 
row, the  20th  of  February,  we  are  to  b« 
married.  Mary  Lisle  will  be  my  brides* 
maid.  Mrs.  Berkley  has  just  sent  home  013 
dresses ;  for  beauty  of  material,  execution 
and  design,  they  have  no  rivals.  O  why  an 
I  so  happy  ?  God  has  surely  blessed  me  fa 
the  sake  of  another.  Did  not  our  blessed 
Saviour  pray  for  all  who  should  believe  ofl 
Him,  through  the  word  spoken  unto  them  j 
"Lord  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief. 
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EPIGRAM. 

In  talking  of  neatness  of  execution  being  the  «»*r  fa 
rom  in  epigrams,  Lord  G.  mentioned  one  as  rather  hippi 
in  its  structure.  I  forget  the  exact  words,  but  it  *4 
something  like  this : 

(The  hearer)  u  Perplexed 

'Twixt  the  two  to  determine; 
'  Watch  and  pray/  says  I  be  text, 
4  Go  to  sleep*  says  ihe  sermon." 

Jfevrv't  Diary. 
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EDGAR  A.  POE. 

We  find  the  following  rcry  powerful  remarks  on  the 
writings  of  the  lite  Edgar  A,  Poe  in  the  London  Critic. 
TV  earlier  portion  of  the  article  from  whirh  they  are  ta- 
ken, coastal*  oi  a  very  bitter  attack  on  Poe'*  character  aa 
t  man,  in  whirh  the  writer  endcarours  to  gibbet  him  aa 
the  worse  specimen  of  his  speciee.  (There  is  much  in- 
justice in  this  unretiered  portraiture;  vet  so  little,  un- 
happily, can  be  said  in  defence  of  the  dead  poet,  that  we 
nay  only  enter  our  protest  against  such  uncalled-for  de- 
nunciation, and  leave  him  to  the  kindlier  consideration  of 
more  merciful  commentators. — Ed.  Sou.  Lit.  Mcttcnger, 

• 

A  case  so  strange  as  Poe's  compels  us  to 
new  and  more  searching  forms  of  critical,  as 
well  as  moral  analysis.     Genius  has  very 
generally  been  ascribed  to  him ;  but  some 
will  resist  and  deny  the  ascription— proceed 
iog  partly  upon  peculiar  notions  of  what  ge- 
nius is,  and  partly  from  a  very  natural  reluc 
fence  to  concede  to  a  wretoh  so  vile  a  gift  so 
noble,  and  in  a  degree,  too,  so  unusually 
large.    Genius  has  often  been   defined  as 
something  inseparably  connected  with  the 
genial  nature.     If  this  definition  be  correct, 
Poe  was  not  a  genius  any  more  than  Swift, 
for  geniality  neither  he  nor  his  writings  pos 
setsed.     But  if  genius   mean  a  compound 
of  imagination  and   inventiveness,  original 
thought,  heated  by  passion,  and  accompanied 
by  power  of  fancy,  Poe  was  a  man  of  great 
genius.     In  wanting  geniality,  howevep,  he 
wanted  all  that  makes  genius  lovely  and  be- 
loved, at  once  beautiful  and  dear.     A  man  of 
genius,  without  geniality,  is  a  mountain,  clad 
in  snow,  companioned  by  tempests,  and  vis 
Hed  only  by  hardy  explorers  who  love  sub- 
lime nakedness,  and  to  snatch  a  fearful  joy 
from  gazing  down  black  precipices ;  a  man 
whose  genius  is  steeped  in  the  genial  nature 
is  an  Autumn  landscape,  suggesting  not  only 
images  of  beauty,  and  giving  thrills  of  de- 
light, but  yielding  peaceful  and  plenteous 
fruits,  and  in  whioh  the  heart  finds  a  rest  and 
a  home.     From  the  one  the  timid,  the  weak 
and  the  gentle  retire  in  a  terror  which  over- 
powers their  admiration;  but  in  the  other 
the  lowliest  and  feeblest  find  shelter  and  re- 
pose.    Even  Dante  and  Milton,  owing  to 
the  excess  of  their  intellectual  and  imagina- 
tive powers  over  their  genial  feelings,  are 
less  lowed  than  admired,  while  the  vast  su- 
premacy of  Shakespeare  is  due  not  merely 
to  his  universal  genius,  but  to  the  predomi- 
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nance  of  geniality  and  heart  in  all  his  wri- 
tings. You  can  envy  and  even  hate  Dante 
and  Milton,— rand  bad  Shakespeare  only 
written  his  loftier  tragedies,  you  might  have 
hated  and  envied  him  too ;  but  who  can  en- 
tertain any  such  feelings  for  the  author  of  the 
*«  Comedy  of  Errors  "  and  ■«  Twelfth  Night," 
the  creator  of  Falstaff,  Dogberry  and  Verges? 
If  Genius  be  the  sun,  Geniality  is  the  atmos- 
phere through  which  alone  his  beams  can 
penetrate  with  power,  or  be  seen  with  plea- 
sure. 

Poe  is  distinguished  by  many  styles  and 
many  manners.  He  is  the  author  of  fictions, 
as  matter-of-facl  in  their  construction  and 
language  as  the  stories  of  Defoe,  and  of  tales 
as  weird  and  wonderful  as  those  of  Hoff- 
man—of  amatory  strains  trembling,  If  not 
with  heart,  with  passion,  and  suffused  with 
the  purple  glow  of  love— and  of  poems,  dirges 
either  in  form  or  in  spirit,  into  which  the  ge* 
nius  of  desolation  has  shed  its  dreariest  es- 
sence—of verses,  gay  with  apparent,  but 
shallow  joy,  and  of  others  dark  with  a  misery 
which  reminds  us  of  the  helpless,  hopeless, 
infinite  misery  which  sometimes  visits  the 
soul  in  dreams.  But,  amid  all  this  diversity 
of  tone  and  of  subject,  the  leading  qualities 
of  his  mind  are  obvious.  These  consist  of 
strong  imagination— an  imagination,  howev- 
er, more  fertile  in  incidents,  forms,  and  char- 
acters, than  in  images ;  keen  power  of  analy- 
sis, rather  than  synthetic  genius ;  immense 
inventiveness ;  hot  passions,  cooled  down  by 
the  presence  of  art,  till  they  resemble  sculp- 
tured flame,  or  "  lightning  in  the  hand  of  a 
painted  Jupiter ;"  knowledge  rather  recherche 
and  varied  than  strict,  accurate,  or  profound ; 
and  an  unlimited  oommand  of  words,  phrases, 
musical  combinations  of  sound,  and  all  the 
other  materials  of  an  intellectual  workman. 
The  direction  of  these  powers  was  controlled 
principally  by  his  habits  and  circumstances. 
These  made  him  morbid ;  and  his  writings 
have  all  a  certain  morbidity  about  them.  You 
say  at  once,  cool  and  clear  as  most  ef  them 
are,  these  are  not  the  productions  of  a  healthy 
or  happy  man.  But  surely  never  was  there 
such  a  calm  despair — such  a  fiery  torrent  so 
cased  in  ice  !  When  you  compare  the  wri- 
tings with  the  known  facts  of  the  author's 
history,  they  appear  to  be  so  like,  and  so  un- 
like his  character,  you  seem  looking  at  an 
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inverted  image.  You  have  the  features,  but 
they  are  discovered  at  an  unexpected  angle. 
You  see  traces  of  the  misery  of  a  confirmed 
debauchee,  but  none  of  his  disconnected  ra- 
vings, or  of  the  partial  imbecility  which  often 
falls  upon  his  powers.  There  is  a  strict,  al- 
most logical,  method  in  his  wildest  produc- 
tions. He  tells  us  himself  that  he  wrote 
The  Raven  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been  work- 
ing out  a  mathematical  problem.  His  frenzy 
is  a  conscious  one — he  feels  his  own  pulse 
when  it  is  at  the  wildest,  and  looks  at  his 
foaming  lips  in  the  looking-glass.  You  are 
reminded  of  the  figure  of  Mephistopheles  in 
RsTzscH'sillustrationsof  Faust,  sittingon  the 
infernal  steed,  which  is  moving  at  the  pace 
of  the  whirlwind,  with  the  calm  of  perfect 
indifference. 

Poz  was  led  by  a  singular  attraction  to  all 
dark,  dreadful,  and  disgusting  objects  and 
thoughts — maelstroms,  mysteries,  murders, 
mummies,  premature  burials,  excursions  to 
the  moon,  solitary  mansions  surrounded  by 
mist  and  weighed  down  by  mysterious  dooms, 
lonely  tarns  trembling  to  the  winds  of  Au- 
tumn and  begirt  by  the  shivering  ghosts  of 
woods.  These  are  the  materials  which  his 
wild  imagination  loves  to  work  with,  and  out 
of  them  to  weave  the  most  fantastic  and  dis- 
mal of  worlds.  Yet  there's  "magic  in  the 
web."  You  often  revolt  at  his  subjects ;  but 
no  sooner  does  he  enter  on  them,  than  your 
attention  is  riveted,  you  lend  him  your  ears 
•—nay,  that  is  a  feeble  word,  you  surrender 
your  whole  being  to  him  for  a  season,  al- 
though it  be,  as  you  succumb,  body  and  soul, 
to  the  dominion  of  a  nightmare.  What 
greatly  increases  the  effect,  as  in  Gulliver's 
Travels,  is  the  circumstantiality  with  which 
he  recounts  the  most  amazing  and  incredible 
things.  His  tales,  too,  are  generally  cast  in- 
to the  autobiographical  form,  which  adds 
much  to  their  living  vraisemblance  and  vivid 
power.  It  is  Coleridge's  "  Old  Mariner  " 
over  again.  Strange,  wild,  terrible,  is  the 
tale  he  has  to  tell ;  haggard,  woe-begone, 
unearthly,  is  the  appearance  of  the  narrator. 
Every  one  at  first,  like  the  wedding  guest, 
is  disposed  to  shrink  and  beat  his  breast ;  but 
he  holds  you  with  his  glittering  eye ;  he  for- 
ces you  to  follow  him  into  his  own  enchant- 
ed region  ;  and  once  there,  you  forget  eve- 
rything— your    home,    your   friends,    your 


creed,  your  very  personal  identity,  and  be- 
come swallowed  up  like  a  straw  in  the  mael- 
strom of  his  story,  and  forget  to  breathe  till 
it  is  ended,  and  the  mysterious  tale-teller  is 
gone.  And  during  all  the  wild  and  whirling 
narrative,  the  same  chilly  gutter  has  contin- 
ued to  shine  in  his  eye,  his  blood  has  never 
warmed  and  he  has  never  exalted  his  voice 
above  a  thrilling  whisper. 

Poe's  power  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be 
divisible  into  two  parts — first  that  of  adding 
an  air  of  circumstantial  verity  to  incredibil- 
ities ;  and  secondly,  that  of  throwing  a  weird 
lustre  upon  common-place  events.  He  tells 
fiction  so  minutely  and  with  such  apparent 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  .that  you  almost  be- 
lieve it  true  ;  and  he  so  combines  and  so  re- 
counts such  incidents  as  you  meet  with  every 
day  in  the  newspapers  that  you  feel  truth 
to  be  stranger  far  than  fiction.  Look,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  first,  to  his  "  Descent  into  the 
Maelstrom,"  and  to  his  "Hans  Pfaal's  Journey 
to  the  Moon."  Both  are  impossible;  the 
former  as  much  so  as  the  latter ;  but  he  tells 
them  with  such  DANTE-like  directness  and 
such  DEFOE-like  minuteness,  holding  bis 
watch  and  marking,  as  it  were,  every  second 
in  the  progress  of  each  stupendous  lie — that 
you  rub  your  eyes  at  the  close,  and  ask  the 
question,  might  not  all  this  actually  have  oc- 
curred ?  And  then  turn  to  the  "  Murders  in 
the  Rue  Morgue,"  or  to  the  "  Mystery 
of  Marie  Roget,"  and  see  how  by  the  dis- 
position of  the  drapery  he  throws  over  little 
or  ordinary  incidents,  connected  indeed  with 
an  extraordinary  catastrophe,  he  lends 

The  light  which  nerer  was  on  sea  or  shore 

to  streets  of  revelry  and  vulgar  sin,  and  to 
streams  whose  sluggish  waters  are  never  dis- 
turbed save  by  the  plash  of  murdered  victims, 
or  by  the  plunge  of  suicides  desperately  hur- 
ling their  bodies  to  the  fishes,  and  their  souli 
to  the  flames  of  Hell. 

In  one  point,  Poe  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  his  own  illustrious  countryman, 
Brockden  Brown — neither  resorts  to  agency 
absolutely  supernatural,  in  order  to  their  ter- 
rific effects.  They  despise  to  start  a  ghost 
from  the  grave — they  look  upon  this  as  i 
cheap  and  fade  expedient — they  appeal  to 
the  " mightier  might"  of  the  human  pas- 
sions, or  to  those  strange,  unsolved  phenon> 
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ena  in  the  human  mind,  which  the  terms 
mesmerism  and  somnambulism  serve  rather 
to  disguise  than  to  discover,  and  sweat  out 
from  their  native  soil  superstitions  far  more 
powerful  than  those  of  the  past.    Once  only 
does  Poa  approach  the  brink  of  the  purely 
preternatural — it  is  in  that  dreary  tale,  the 
"Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher ;"  and  yet  noth- 
ing so  discovers  the  mastery  of  the  writer 
as  the  manner  in  which  he  avoids,  while 
Hearing  the  gulf.     There  is  really  nothing, 
after  all,  in  the  strange  incidents  of  that  sto- 
ry, but  what  natural  principles  can  explain. 
Bat  Pos  so  arranges  and  adjusts  the  singular 
circumstances  to   each  other,    and  weaves 
around  them  such  an  artful  mist,  that  they 
produce  a  most  unearthly  effect.     He  sepa- 
rates the  feeling  of  supernatural  fear  from 
the  consciousness  of  supernatural   agency, 
and  gives  you  it  entire,  "lifting  the  skin 
from  the  scalp  to  the  ancles."     Perhaps  some 
may  think  that  he  has  fairly  crossed  (he  line 
in  that  dialogue  between  Charmion  and  Iras, 
describing  the  conflagration  of  the  world. 
But,  even  there,  how  admirably  does  he  pro- 
dace  a  certain  feeling  of  probability  by  the 
management  of  the  natural  causes  which  he ; 
brings  in  to  produce  the  catastrophe.     He1 
burns  his  old  witch-mother,  the  earth,  scien-  j 
tifically  !  We  must  add  that  the  above  is  the . 
only  respect  in  which  Poe  resembles  Brown,  i 
Brown  was  a  virtuous  and  amiable  man,  and ' 
his  works,  although  darkened  by  unsettled ; 
religious  views,  breathe  a  fine  spirit  of  hu- 
manity.    Poe  wonders  at,  and  hates  man— 
Brown  wonders  at  but,  at  the  same,  pities,  j 
loves,  and  hopes  in  him.     Brown  mingled 
among  men  like  a  bewildered  angel — Poe 
like  a  prying  fiend. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  singular! 
power  of  analysis  possessed  by  this  strange ' 
being.  This  is  chiefly  conspicious  in  those 
tales  of  his  which  turn  upon  circumstantial ; 
evidence.  No  lawyer  or  judge  has  ever) 
equalled  Pob  in  the  power  he  manifests  of' 
siftingevidence — ofbalancingprobabilities — j 
of  finding  the  muitum  of  a  large  legal  case  in  i 
the  parvus*  of  some  minute  and  well-nigh  j 
invisible  point-— and  in  constructing  the  real 
story  oat  of  a  hundred  dubious  and  conflic-j 
ting  incidents.  What  scales  he  carries  with 
bim  !  how  fine  and  tremulous  with  essential 
lattice!  And  with  what  a  microscopic  eye. 


he  watches  every  foot-print !  Letters  thrown 
loose  on  the  mantel-piece,  bell-ropes,  branches 
of  trees,  handkerchiefs,  &c,  become  to  him 
instinct  with  meaning,  and  point  with  silent 
finger  to  crime  and  to  punishment.  And  to 
think  of  this  subtle  algebraic  power,  com- 
bined with  such  a  strong  ideality,  and  with 
such  an  utterly  corrupted  moral  nature  1  It 
is  as  though  Chatterton  had  become  a 
Bow-street  officer.  Surely  none  of  the  hy- 
brids which  geology  has  dug  out  of  the 
graves  of  Chaos,  and  exhibited  to  our  shud- 
dering view,  is  half  so  strange  a  compound  as 
was  Edgar  A.  Poe.  We  have  hitherto 
scarcely  glanced  at  his  poetry.  It,  although 
lying  in  a  very  short  compass,  is  of  various 
merit ;  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  man  in 
his  strength  and  weakness.  Its  chief  dis- 
tinction, as  a  whole,  from  his  prose,  is  its 
peculiar  music.  That,  like  all  his  powers, 
is  fitful,  changeful,  varying ;  but  not  more 
so  than  to  show  the  ever-varying  moods  of 
his  mind,  acting  on  a  peculiar  and  indefinite 
theory  of  sound.  The  alpha  and  omega  of 
that  theory  may  be  condensed  in  the  word 
"  reiteration."  He  knows  the  effect  which 
can  be  produced  by  ringing  changes  on  par- 
ticular words.  The  strength  of  all  his  strains 
consequently  lies  in  their  chorus  or  "  oure 
turn,"  as  we  call  it  in  Scotland.  We  do  not 
think  that  he  could  have  succeeded  in  sus- 
taining the  harmonies  or  keeping  up  the  in- 
terest of  a  large  poem.  But  his  short  flights 
are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  some  of  his 
poems  are  miracles  of  melody.  All  our  rea- 
ders are  familiar  with  the  Raven ;  it  is  a  dark 
world  in  itself ;  it  rises  in  your  sky  suddenly 
as  a  cloud,  like  a  man's  hand  in  the  heaven 
of  Palestine,  and  covers  all  the  horizon  with 
the  blackness  of*  darkness.  As  usual  in  his 
writings,  it  is  but  a  common  event  ideal- 
ized ;  there  is  nothing  supernatural  or  even 
extraordinary  in  the  incident  recounted ;  but 
the  reiteration  of  one  dreary  word,  "  Never- 
more ;"  the  effect  produced  by  seating  the 
solemn  bird  of  yore  upon  the  bust  of  Pal- 
las ;  the  manner  in  which  the  fowl  with  its 
fiery  eyes  becomes  the  evil  conscience  or 
memory  of  the  lonely  widower;  and  the 
management  of  the  time,  the  season,  and 
the  circumstances — all  unite  in  making  the 
Raven  in  its  flesh  and  blood  a  far  more  ter- 
rific apparition   than  ever  from  the  shades 
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made  night  hideous,  while  "  revisiting  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon."  The  poem  belongs  to 
a  singular  class  of  poetic  uniques,  each  of 
which  is  itself  enough  to  make  a  reputation — 
such  as  Coleridge's  RimeoftheAncienteMe- 
rinere  Christabel,  and  Aran's  Devils  Dream 
upon  Mount  Acksbeck — poems  in  which  some 
new  and  generally  dark  idea  is  wrought  out 
into  a  whole  so  strikingly  complete  and  self- 
contained  as  to  resemble  creation,  and  in 
which  thought,  imagery,  language  and  music 
combine  to  produce  a  similar  effect,  and  are 
made  [to  chime  together  like  bells.  What 
entirety  of  effect)  for  instance)  is  produced 
in  the  Devils  Dream  by  the  unearthly  theme> 
the  strange  title,  the  austere  and  terrible  fig* 
ures,  the  large  rugged  volume  of  verse,  and 
that  knotty  and  contorted  language ;  and  in 
the  Rime  of  the  Anciente  Morinere  by  the 
ghastly  form  of  the  narrator — the  wild 
rhythm,  the  new  mythology,  and  the  exotic 
diction  of  the  tales  he  tells !  So  Poe's  Raven 
has  the  unity  of  a  tree  blasted,  trunk  and 
twigs  and  root,  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Never  did  melancholy  more  thoroughly 
"  mark  for  its  own'1  any  poem  than  this. 
All  is  in  intense  keeping.  Short  as  the  poem 
is,  it  is  a  beginning,  middle  and  end.  Its 
commencement,  how  abrupt  and  striking!  the 
time,  a  December  midnight — the  poet  a  sol- 
itary man,  sitting  "  weak  and  weary,"  poring 
in  helpless  fixity,  but  with  no  profit  or  plea- 
sure, over  a  black-letter  volume ;  the  fire 
half  expired ;  and  the  dying  embers  haunted 
by  their  own  ghosts,  and  shivering  above 
the  hearth  !  The  middle  is  attained  when  the 
raven  mounts  the  bust  of  Pallas,  and  is 
fascinating  the  solitary  wretch  by  his  black 
glittering  plumage,  and  his  measured,  mel- 
ancholy croak.  And  the  end  closes  as  with 
the  wings  of  night  over  the  sorrow  of  the 
unfortunate,  and  these  dark  words  conclude 
the  tale : 

And  my  soul  from  oat  that  shadow  that  liea  floating  on 

the  floor, 
Shall  be  lifted  Newroom. 

You  feel  as  if  the  poem  might  have  been 
penned  by  the  finger  of  one  of  the  damned. 
Its  author  has  fallen  below  the  suicide 
point ;  death  opens  up  no  hope  for  him ;  his 
quarrel  is  not  with  Hfe  on  earth — it  is  with 
being  anywhere. 

The  same  shadow  of  unutterable  wot  rests 


upon  several  of  his  smaller  poems,  and  the 
effect  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  gay  and 
song»like  rhythm.  That  madness  or  misery 
which  sings  out  its  terror  or  grief,  is  always 
the  most  desperate*  It  is  like  a  burden  of 
hell  set  to  an  air  of  heaven.  Ulalume  might 
have  been  written  by  Coleridge  during  the 
sad  middle  portion  of  his  life.  There  is  a 
sense  of  dreariness  and  desolation  as  of  the 
last  of  earth's  Autumns,  which  we  find  no- 
where else  in  such  perfection.  What  a 
picture  these  words  convey  to  the  imagina* 
tion: 

The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober  j 
The  leaves  they  were  crisped  and  sere- 
Tile  leave*  they  were  withering  and  sere ; 
It  was  night  m  the  lonesome  October 
Of  my  most  immemorial  year. 
It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 
In  the  misty  mid-region  of  Weir*- 
It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Anber, 
In  the  gboul-baunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

These,  to  many,  will  appear  only  words ; 
but  what  wondrous  words.  What  a  spell 
they  wield — what  a  withered  unity  there  is 
in  them  !  Like  a  wasted  haggard  face,  tbey 
have  no  bloom  or  beauty ;  but  what  a  tale 
they  tell !  Weir — Auber — where  are  they  > 
They  exist  not,  except  in  the  writer's  im- 
agination, and  in  yours :  for  the  instant  they 
are  uttered  a  misty  picture,  with  a  tarn,  dark 
as  a  murderer's  eye,  below,  and  the  thin, 
yellow  leaves  of  October  fluttering  above — 
exponents  both  of  misery  which  scorns  the 
name  of  sorrow,  and  knows  neither  limit 
nor  termination— -is  hung  up  in  the  chamber 
of  your  soul  forever.  What  power,  too, 
there  is  in  the  Haunted  Palate,  particularly' 
in  the  last  words,  "  They  laugh>  but  smile  n*1 
more!"  Dante  has  nothing  superior  in  all 
those  chilly  yet  fervent  words  of  his,  where 
11  The  ground  burns  frore,  and  cold  performs 
the  effect  of  fire." 

We  must  now  close  our  sketch  of  Poe; 
and  we  do  so  with  feelings  of  wonder,  pity 
and  awful  sorrow— tempted  to  look  up  ta 
Heaven  and  to  cry,  "  Lord,  why  didst  the* 
make  this  man  in  vain  ?"  Yet,  perhaps, 
there  was  even  in  him  some  latent  spark  d 
goodness,  which  may  even  now  be  develop* 
ing  itself  under  a  kindlier  sky.  If  maty 
even  at  his  best  estate,  be  altogether  vanity, 
at  his  worst,  he  cannot  be  much  more,  rk 
has  gone  far  away  from  the  misty  raid-regiol 
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of  Weir;  his  dreams  of  cosmogonies,  &c., 
have  been  tested  by  the  searching  light  of 
Eternity's  truth;  his  errors  have  received 
the  reward  that  was  meet ;  and  we  cannot 
but  say,  ere  we  close,  peace  even  to  the  well- 
nigh  putrid  dust  of  Edgar  A.  Poe. 


EMILY. 


HER  SECOND  BIRTH-DAT  AMONG  THE  ANGELS, 
0*  wttmm,  our  joy*,  our  hope*  in  Ckrtit  are  one. 

Many  daya  have  paused,  my  sitter! 

Since  our  loved  ones  fell  asleep, 
Many  boors  of  lonely  sadness, 

Sioce  we  first  began  to  weep  ; 
But  that  early  cloud  of  sorrow 

Seems  to  hang  around  us  yet  i 
For  the  heart  so  sorely  stricken, 

Cannot  easily  forget. 

We  cannot  yet  forget  the  hours 

That  are  treasured  in  the  past ; 
The  scenes  of  lore  we  might  hare  known 

Were  too  bright  and  pure  to  last ; 
The;  float  yet  through  our  memories, 

And  they  mingle  in  our  dreams, 
They  glance  across  our  musing  thoughts, 

Like  sunlight  over  streams. 

We  remember  that  our  loved  ones, 

Once  were  with  us  here  below,  # 
Bat  the  homes  that  then  they  gladdened 

Have  been  shrouded  since  with  wo. 
The  path  of  life  which  once  they  caused 

With  flowering  hope  to  bloom, 
Has  many  weary  days  been  palled 

With  a  deep  and  lonely  gloom. 

But  we  know  that  they  were  summoned 

To  a  better  home  on  highf 
To  a  joy  that  never  darkens 

in  the  bright  enduring  sky* 
Their  mansions  are  the  palaces 

That  hands  have  never  made, 
Where  the  leaf  shall  never  wither, 

And  the  light  shall  never  fade. 

fihtll  we  then  repine— my  sister ! 

For  the  happy  ones  above  ; 
Who  are  folded  in  the  fondness 

Of  an  everlasting  love  ? 
Shall  we  murmur  at  our  Father, 

Who  has  kindly  called  them  home ; 
Where  their  hearts  shall  never  sadden, 

And  their  feet  shall  never  roam  f 

No!  we  will  not  mourn  the  blessed, 

In  the  fulness  of  their  joy  ; 
In  the  rapt,  seraphic  glory 

Of  their  ever  blest  employ. 
We  can  never  wish  to  drag  them, 

from  a  heritage  so  glad, 
Though  our  homes  be  very  desolate, 

And  oar  heaits  be  very  sad. 


We  will  rather  heed  the  summons, 

Calling  thus  our  hearts  away. 
From  the  phantoms  of  this  dream  of  life 

To  the  realms  of  endless  day. 
And  though  earth  is  darkly  shadowed 

With  the  gloomy  night  of  wo. 
We'll  gaze  upon  the  starry  hopes 

Thus  unveiled  to  us  below. 

We  will  dash  the  dimming  tear  drop 

From  the  sad  and  drooping  eye ; 
And  fix  its  high  and  earnest  gaze 

On  the  things  above  the  sky : 
There  we  soon  shall  meet  tbe  loved  ones 

Who  have  only  gooe  before; 
And  linked  with  them  around  the  throne, 

Shall  sin  and  weep  no  more. 

Then  peace  be  thine,  my  sister  1 

On  this  sad  reminding  day  ; 
That  peace  the  world  can  never  give. 

And  can  never  take  away ; 
That  peace  that  folds  with  angel  wings 

Tbe  heart  with  sorrow  riven, 
And  quiets  all  its  throbbing  pains 

With  antepasts  of  Heaven. 

T.  V» 


M. 
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We  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  in  an 
editorial  article  of  "  Putnam's  Monthly,"  for 
March,  an  unprovoked  and  wholly  gratuitous 
attack  upon  the  Messenger.  In  the  course 
of  some  remarks  intended  specially  "  for  the 
people  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line," 
the  editor  says— 

"We  are  accused  of  not  being  American  because  We 

are  Northern.    The  South will  not  permit  us 

to  enjoy  tbe  common  instincts  of  patriotism,  but  will  cut 
us  off  of  Our  inheritance,  because  we  happen  to  live  on 
the  wrong  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  It  was  a  son 
of  New  England  who  uttered  the  patriotic  sentiment, '  I 
know  no  North,  no  South ;'  but  our  Southern  friends  say 
they '  know  no  North,  only  a  South.'  There  are  number- 
less publications  calling  themselves  after  the  South,  to 
indicate  their  social  character  and  their  antagonism  to  the 
North.  The  The  Southern  Quarterly,  the  Southern  Lit- 
erary Metienfter,  and  ao  on ;  but  if  there  be  a  single 
periodical  or  other  institution  North  of  Ma*on  and  Dixon, 
whose  title  breathes  such  an  un-American  and  sectional 
spirit,  we  are  ignorant  of  its  existence." 

Now  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  a 
greater  inconsistency  than  is  involved  in  the 
first  and  last  sentences  of  tbe  foregoing  par- 
agraph has  never  fallen  under  our  observa- 
tion. Mr.  Putnam  complains  that  because 
he  is  Northern  we  say  he  is  not  American, 
and  in  the  same  breath  accuses  us  of  being 
unpatriotic  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world 
than  because  we  are  Southern.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  we  call  ourselves  after  the  South  to 
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indicate  antagonism  to  the  North.  No  such 
reason  operated  to  give  this  magazine  its 
title,  nor  does  anything  that  has  appeared  in 
our  columns  justify  the  assertion.  We  have 
not  made,  nor  do  we  now  make  any  war  upon 
the  Northern  people  or  their  literary  jour- 
nals, of  our  own  accord.  If  we  are  engaged 
in  sectional  controversies,  it  is  because  of  the 
aggressive  spirit  which  has  ever  character- 
ised Northern  journalism  with  regard  to  our 
institutions ;  it  is  because  Northern  writers 
continue  to  malign  and  misrepresent  us  ;  it 
is  because. they  would  "  cut  us  off  of  our 
inheritance" — and  not  from  any  real  or  fan- 
cied antagonism  to  our  brethren  "  beyond 
the  Tweed."  To  parry  assaults  directed  at 
slavery  and  refute  the  falsehoods  which  find 
only  too  ready  a  currency  among  the  Nor- 
thern people  concerning  slaveholders,  was 
recognized  by  the  founder  of  the  Messenger 
as  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  work  was 
established.  To  this  extent  we  are  sectional, 
so. far  we  are  unpatriotic,  and  shall  ever  con- 
tinue to  be,  at  least  while  the  Messenger  re- 
mains under  our  control.  There  are  "  num- 
berless publications"  we  know,  at  the  North, 
which  if  they  would  indicate  truly  by  their 
titles  the  sentiments  they  cherish,  would 
style  themselves  ^n/t-Southern.  The  differ- 
ence between  us  is,  that  we  frankly  avow 
ourselves  Southern,  while  they  are  constant- 
ly manifesting  the  most  hostile  feelings  to  us 
under  titles  which  imply  nationality. 

We  do  not  say  "  Putnam's  Monthly"  is 
one  of  these.  We  have  seen  articles  in  it 
which  we  thought  decidedly  obnoxious  to 
Southern  readers,  but  we  acquit  it  of  any 
systematic  warfare  upon  our  rights  or  tra- 
duction of  our  people,  and  certainly  its  title 
is  about  as  sectional  as  it  well  could  be.  It 
signifies  that  it  is  the'  exponent  of  a  single 
individual,  and  represents  only  Park  Row. 
If  the  magazine  should  look  therefore  only 
to  local  interests,  and  ignore  the  literary 
claims  of  distant  portions  of  the  country,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  it  falsified  its  designa- 
tion. But  we  are  willing  to  believe  its  views 
are  not  so  parochial.  Let  it  be  a  little  more 
careful  for  the  future  how  it  asperses  its 
neighbours  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  wit- 
ness its  continued  success. 


The  death  of  Sergeant  Talfourd  is 
among  the  latest  items  of  trans- Atlantic  in- 
telligence. It  will  be  received  with  regret 
wherever  the  highest  qualities  of  the  heart 
are  held  in  esteem  or  literature  has  a  votary 
among  men. 


We  publish  the  following  letter  from  Dr. 
Gessner  Harrison,  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  justice  to  that  gentleman,  with  the 
single  remark  that  we  believe  our  corres- 
pondent, J.  L.  C,  altogether  incapable  of  in- 
tentionally misrepresenting^  him : 

Umitsrsitt  of  ViftGiiriA, 

AfarcA  29, 1854. 
JoRjr  R.  Thompsoh,  Esq., 

Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Please  do  me  the  frvor  to  aay  through 
your  journal  that  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  on  the 
Claims  of  the  English  Language,  in  assuming  to  state 
and  censure  my  opinions  about  the  teaching  of  English, 
has  spoken  unadvisedly,  and  has  misrepresented  my 
views.  That,  as  would  naturally  follow,  the  grounds  of 
these  opinions,  which  he  has  attributed  to  roe,  are  without 
the  sanction  of  truth.  And  that  the  explanation  which 
he  has  volunteered  of  the  origin  of  such  opinions,  is,  at 
least,  gratuitous. 

I  assume  that  the  writer  believed  that  he  was  speaking 
correctly,  and  that  he  had  no  design  to  misrepresent  me. 
I  am  free  to  say,  however,  that  I  do  not  think  it  right  to 
assign  a  man  a  position  before  the  public  without  know- 
ing that  it  is  fairly  done  ;  and  that,  while  devotion  to  pe- 
culiar views  often  has  the  effect  of  contracting  the  mind's 
vision,  it  does  sometimes  also,  and  not  unnaturally,  brio; 
a  man  to  understand  somewhat  more  clearly  the  subject* 
wilb  which  he  is  conversant. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GESSNER  HARRISON. 


The  war  fever  rages  fiercely  in  England. 
Punch,  which  may  be  considered  the  best 
index  of  the  popular  feeling,  is  filled  with 
bellicose  banter  and  patriotic  puns.  A  re- 
cent number  contains,  in  addition  to  six 
wood  engravings  illustrative  of  the  reigning 
enthusiasm,  the  following  squibs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Czar : 

St.  Petersburg  Theatre. 

It  is  said  that  Nicholas— who  has  some  talent  for  mcle- 
drama,  which  comes  out  during  his  paroxysms — deli*  err  d 
himself;  on  taking  leave  of  the  Quaker*,  of  the  fbllowiac 
speech :— w  You  have  shaken  the  hand  of  the  Emperor  sf 
Russia,  but  you  hare  not  shaken  his  resolution  !**  With 
these  words,  which  were  accompanied  by  a  flourish  of 
the  fist  and  a  stamp  on  the  floor,  the  Autocrat  made  his 
exit. 

The  Imperial  Bird  Fancier. 

The  hobby  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  consists  in  (h in- 
kites  and  feeding  crows— both  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  subjects. 

Proverbial  Precaution. 

Mr,  Sturpe  does  not  say  that  the  Emperor  of  RmssU 
asked  himself  and  his  companions  to  take  any  refresh- 
ment. If  tbey  stopped  to  sup  with  his  Imperial  Majc#u, 
it  u  to  be  hoped  each  of  them  had  a  long  spoon. 
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The  Sams  Thing. 

Thi  Emperor  op  all  the  Russias.  V  Emperour 
de  tonics  lea  Ruses. 

Nicholas  HipgBLF. 

Nicholas,  worshipped  as  the  God  of  the  Russians,  has 
been  acting  like  the  very  Nicholas— the  great  Pretender. 
He  teat  Orlof  to  tempt  Austria  and  Prussia.  Of  a  truth 
Nicholas  is  Nicholas,  and  Orlqff  is  his  angel. 

Save  ub  from  our  Friends. 

In  his  reply  to  the  Peace  Deputation  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  declared  bis  sentiments  to  be  in  perfect  conform- 
ity with  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  We  cannot 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  assertion,  for  when  the  Czar 
sees  all  Europe  in  arms  against  him  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  become  a  Quaker. 

Subject  for  a  Fable. 

That  naughty  little  boy  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  seeing 
the  resection  of  the  moon,  in  the  shape  of  a  Crescent,  in 
the  pale  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  crying  because  he  can- 
set  dutch  hold  of  it. 

A  Service  of  Danger. 

hiii  mercy  that  the  Friends  who  went  as  envoys 
from  their  Society  to  the  Emperor  Nicholat  did  not  burn 
their  fingers,  particularly  as  they  ventured  to  shake 
hands  with  Nicholas  himself. 

The  poetical  department  is  also  devoted  to 
the  inspirations  of  patriotism.  The  following 
is  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  Taillefer, 
whose  minstrelsy  fired  the  fury  of  the  com- 
batants at  Hastings — 

VICTORIA! 

Ftfrht—wHh  determined  fury  fight! 
We  know  that  we  are  in  the  right, 
For  Freedom's  holy  sake  we  rise, 
And  have  the  best  of  battle-cries— 

Victoria! 
Fight  for  the  Queen  in  the  Queen' $  own  name, 
Tis  an  omen  of  conquest,  an  earnest  of  fame, 
On  with  it.  brave  men,  throilgh  smoke  and  flame ! 

Victoria!     Victoria! 

We  arm  against  a  despot's  reign. 
The  empire  of  the  scourge  and  chain  ; 
Of  Liberty  we  wage  the  war, 
Old  England's  Queen  against  the  Czar ; 

Victoria! 
Fight,  mindful  of  our  old  renown, 
To  put  a  brutal  monster  down, 
Fight  in  the  name  of  Britannia^  Crown, 

Victoria!     Victoria! 

In  numbers  let  the  villain  trust ; 
His  sewage  hordes  shall  bite  lbe  dust, 
Splitting  the  liar  and  scoundrel's  ear. 
Scatter  his  host  with  our  English  cheer— 

Victoria! 
They  in  the  righteous  cause  who  die 
Triumphant  foil,  and,  where  they  lie, 
Let  their  last  faint  breath  swell  the  cry— 

Victoria!     Victoria! 


We  get  some  curious  information,  now  and 
then,  touching  American  affairs,  from  Eng- 
land. Mr.  John  Gray  Bell,  a  London  book- 
seller, for  example,  informs  us,  in  a  recent 
catalogue,  that  for  the  sum  of  three  shillings 
sterling,  he  is  prepared  to  furnish  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  4f  Henry  Clay,  President  of 
the  United  States." 
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The  Pictorial  Haud  Book  op  Lokdos— the  latest 
Tolume  of  Bohn'i  Illustrated  Library— is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  entertaining  publications  we  bare 
ever  seen.  It  contains  910  pages,  and  is  profusely  em- 
bellished with  spirited  wood  engravings  ;  besides  which, 
it  has  a  map  of  London  on  a  vary  largo  scale,  giving  an 
accurate  topographical  representation  of  the  great  city. 
To  a  person  about  visiting  London,  this  Hand  Book 
would  be  invaluable;  while  the  information  it  embodies 
of  the  architecture,  municipal  arrangements,  art,  indus- 
try and  scientific  institutions  of  the  British  metropolis, 
render  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  library.  The  low 
price  at  which  it  is  offered  to  the  public  ($1.25)  is  an 
anomaly  in  English  book-selling. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  just  put  forth  another  volume,  the  first 
of  a  new  edition  of  Cowper'$  Poems,  which  is  likely  to 
enjoy  a  large  share  of  public  favor.  This  edition  will  be 
complete  in  eight  volumes,  and  will  contain  aU  the  beau- 
tiful illustrations  of  the  exquisite  fifteen  volume  edition 
of  Baldwin  &  Cradock.  The  text  also  is  the  same,  em- 
bracing the  Life  of  the  Poet  by  Southey,  the  letters,  po- 
ems, and  the  translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  enterprise  and  large  re- 
sources of  this  London  publisher  that  simultaneously 
with  this  undertaking,  he  has  commenced  a  new  edition 
of  Gibbon's  Rome.  There  will  be  six  volumes  to  com- 
plete it,  the  first  of  which  is  now  on  our  table.  The  notes 
are  by  various  hands,  and  the  History  is  prefaced  by 
Guizot's  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  historian. 

A  literal  English  version  of  Justin,  Cornelius  Nepoo 
and  Eutropiui  makes  a  goodly  sized  volume,  which  adds 
much  to  the  historical  department  of  the  Classical  Li- 
brary. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Randolph  has  all  these  works  for  sale.  We 
have  received  our  copies  through  him  from  Messrs* 
Bangs,  Bros.  &  Co.,  the  New  York  agents  of  Mr.  Bohn. 


Limits  to  a  Young  Man,  ako  other  Papers.  By 
Thomas  Dk  Quince y.  Boston,  Ticknor,  Reed  and 
Fields.    1£51.    [From  A. Morris, 97  Main  Street. 

The  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  whose  education  had 
been  neglected,"  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  DeQtiincey's 
writings  that  we  ever  re  in  I.  It  was  published  some  years 
since  in  a  small  duodecimo,  by  John  Peniugton,  of  Phils* 
delphta,  nnd  had  a  limited  circulation  in  the  United 
States.  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields  have  re-produced 
these  letters  in  the  volume  before  us,  together  with  some 
very  recent  essays  from  the  pen  of  the  Opium  Eater  on 
various  sut'j'cts.    The  volume  is  uniform  with  the  com- 
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plete  aerie*  of  De  Quincey,  issued  by  Ticknor,  Reed  and 
Fields ;  and  makes,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  fifteenth.  Toe 
typography  is,  of  course,  excellent. 


Apheila  ;  and  other  Poenu.  By  Two  Cousin*  of  the 
South,  Miss  Jclia  Pleasants  and  Thomas  Bibb 
Bradley.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.  [From  U. 
M.  West,  under  Exchange  Hotel. 

Miss  Pleasants  and  Mr.  Bradley  are  both  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Messenger  as  writers  of  tuneful  verse,  and 
the  volume  before  us  sufficiently  establishes  their  claim 
to  our  gratitude  for  having  uttered  the  inspiration  within 
them.  It  were  an  invidious  task  to  say  which  of  the  two 
deserves  the  greater  share— the  maxim  of  place  aux 
dame*  does  not  hold  in  literature,  and  we  are  absolved  in 
criticism  from  that  deference  to  the  sex  which  gallantry 
prescribes ;  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion 
that  Miss  Pleasants  is  die  more  enchanting  in  song ;  her's 
is  the  voice  of  the  charmer  which  compels  us  to  listen. 
She  reminds  us  of  some  tropical  bird  pouring  out  unpre- 
meditated melodies  which  it  were  a  sin  not  to  drink  in 
gratefully.  The  prevailing  characteristic  of  her  poetry 
is  its  music,  and  this  music  is  so  various— now  like  the 
murmurous  flow  of  a  mountain  streamlet,  and  now  like 
the  tintinnabulation  of  Poe's  wonderful  bells,  that  it  must 
strike  some  chord  in  every  bosom. 

Mr.  Bradley's  longest  poem  is  the  one  which  gives  the 
name  to  the  volume — Apheila.  It  is  constructed  on  the 
model  of  the  Raven,  which  we  think  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
since  the  author  might  have  easily  struck  out  a  metre  of 
his  own  more  in  harmony  with  the  tbbughts  expressed. 
One  who  versifies  with  so  much  grace  and  elegance  after 
a  given  form,  need  not  have  hesitated  to  invent  a  stanza 
for  himself. 

That  there  are  faults  in  these  poems  no  observant  rea- 
der can  fail  to  discover;  some  of  them  are  very  glaring, 
and  show  the  writers  to  be  unpractised  in  the  mere  me- 
chanicals of  poetical  composition.  Indeed*  if  Mr.  Brad- 
ley and  Miss  Pleasants,  were  not  placed  far  above  medi- 
ocrity by  the  excellences  tbey  have  manifested,  these 
faults  would  consign  their  volume  to  the  limbo  of  literary 
failures.  The  gentle  songstress,  for  example,  in  a  sweet 
lyric,  entitled  HThe  Three  Pilgrims,"  is  made  to  write  as 
follows : 

But  Hope's  golden  tresses  were  steadfastly  streaming 
In  planet-like  glory,  above  the  gilt  helm ; 

While  Youth  at  her  side  stood  unconsciously  dreaming, 
And  watching  the  wavea  curling  back  from  the  Met*. 

Surely  Miss  Pleasants  does  not  need  to  be  referred  to 
Wnlker's  Rhyming  Dictionary  for  proof  that "  helm1'  and 
u  stem"  are  Impossible  rhymes.  Again,  a  few  stanzas 
further  on,  speaking  of  the  ship  which  bore  these  Pil- 
grims, she  terminates  a  very  mellifluous  quatrain  with  an 
offence  against  good  English  which  makes  it  a  fine  speci- 
men of  bathos— 

'Tis  true  it  was  stout,  but  alas!  'twas  a  stranger 
Te  seas  where  the  coral  reef  parted  the  wave ; 

And  it  heedlessly  rushed  in  the  bosom  of  danger, 
Where  none  hovered  near  for  to  pity  or  save. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that u  in"  is  a  mis-print  for  ♦lon" 
in  the  third  line ;  yet  the  '*  for  to"  was  obviously  inten- 
tional, and  we  do  not  recollect  its  occurrence  in  poetry 
anywhere  else  than  in  the  pathetic  ballad  of  Lord  Lovell, 
who 


rode  forth  from  his  castle  gal* 

Strange  countries  for  to  see. 

But  to  point  out  beauties  is  more  to  our  taste  than 
to  indicate  faults — we  incline  rather  to  admire  the 
brilliancy  of  the  diamond  than  to  examine  the  flaws 
in  its  crystallization.  Let  us  therefore  give  a  watch 
of  Miss  Pleasants*  song.  We  will  introduce  four 
stanzas  from  the  "Three  Pilgrims,"  the  poem  already  re- 
ferred to— > 

For  a  brighter  blue  sky  o'er  a  barque  never  bended, 

A  softer  blue  ocean  a  barque  never  bore, 
And  spirit-like  zephyrs  from  heaven  descended 

And  tenderly  wailed  her  far  from  the  shore. 

And  gaily  the  mariners  sang  as  they  glided— 
Their  ship  it  was  stout  and  their  flag  it  was  free  j 

Their  keel,  like  a  keen  silver  arrow  divided 
The  heart  of  the  broad  and  the  beautiful  sea. 

Ajid  it  sank  in  the  prime  of  a  golden-hued  morning 
'Mid  billows  as  soft  as  an  infant's  repose; 

The  bell-fashioned  sky  ringing  never  a  warning, 
To  tell  that  the  waters  would  over  it  close. 

Straight  down  to  the  sea-monarch's  chrystaUine  chamber 

It  silently  sped,  like  the  beam  of  a  star. 
Where  sea-nymphe  encrusted  its  cordage  with  amber, 

And  girdled  with  flowers  each  delicate  spar. 

This  is  werj  beautiful  verse,  and  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  more  of  as  musical  a  character  in  these  Po- 
ems, but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  further  quotation. 
We  dismiss  the  book,  commending  it  te  all  who  lore  to  be 
beguiled  by  the  muses,  with  the  single  remark  that  a  mere 
abominably  printed  volume,  in  respect  of  accuracy  of 
text,  we  have  never  chanced  to  encounter. 


The  U.  S.  Grinnell  Expedition  in  Search  *>/  Sir 
John  Franklin,  A  Per  tonal  Narrative.  Bv  Emiha 
Kent  Kane.  M.  D.(  U.  S.  N.  New  York  :  Harper  * 
Brothers.    1854.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  Messrs.  Harper  have  re-commenced  their  labours, 
(interrupted  by  the  great  fire  which  laid  their  iaupease 
publishing  establishment  in  ruins,)  with  a  noble  volume. 
Dr.  Kane's  narrative  of  the  perils  attending  his  first 
search  after  Sir  John  Franklin  is  one  of  the  liveliest  in- 
terest ;  and  aided,  as  it  is,  by  numerous  and  spirited  en- 
gravings on  steel  and  wood,  presents  by  far  the  beat  pic- 
ture of  boreal  desolation  we  have  ever  seen.  The  Gnc- 
nell  Expedition  was  an  enterprise  so  honorable  to  the  coun- 
try that  its  record  ought  to  be  worthy  of  preservation 
both  from  its  literary  and  artistic  attractions;  and  such  il 
is,  thanks  to  the  accomplished  author  and  his  excel 
lent  publishers. 


The  Abbe  Adrien  Ronquette,  of  Louisiana,  has  laid  oi 
under  obligations,  by  sending  us  several  discourses  *r*J 
essays  of  his  own,  written  in  French.  The  most  volm 
Vninous  of  these  is  a  Treatise,  entitled,  La  ThebauU  r* 
Amerique*  on  Apologiede  la  Vie  Solitaire  et  Contempt* 
live.  It  would  be  doing  flagrant  injustice  to  the  Abbe  ti 
dismiss  such  a  disquisition  in  a  single  paragraph,  so  tha 
we  must  defer  to  some  future  occasion  any  resnarki 
upon  it* 
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BlLWEffS   'MY  NOVEL/ 
A  Eeview. 

Many  consider  it  -evidence  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  good  taste  to  decry  the  pretensions 
of  the  novel  as  a  work  of  literature — com- 
prehending all  works  of  fiction  under  the 
sweeping-  condemnation  of  light  reading; 
they  assert  that  their  places  should  be  filled 
by  the  scientific  treatise  or  ti»e  dignified  es- 
say. Nothing  less  than  these,  they  exclaim, 
should  satisfy  the  literary  wants  of  the  think- 
ing thousands  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Forgetting  that  the  province  of  literature  is 
to  delight  as  well  as  to  instruct,  they  dis- 
card all  novels  on  account  of  the  vicious  ten- 
dencies of  many  that  have  been  written,  and 
not  for  any  reason  Applying  to  the  nature  of 
the  novel  in  general. 

A  work  of  fiction  illustrating,  by  descrip- 
tions of  men  and  things,  the  acts,  scenes  and 
passions  of  the  world  as  it  is,  is  evidence  of 
active  intelligence,  and  is  the  product  of  an 
expanded  civilization.  Its  object  being  to 
portray  nature,  it  as  subject  to  all  the  modifi- 
cations which  the  tendencies  of  the  age  im- 
pose. Its  author,  if  his  genius  be  commen- 
surate with  his  undertaking,  will  embody  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  times  he  describes,  and 
personate  them  in  living  beings  who  shall 
not  only  show  forth  human  nature  in  its  uni- 
versal aspect,  but  particularly  as  developed 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  era  of  bis 
story.  Whatever  department  of  letters  or 
art  most  completely  embodies  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  will  attract  the  most  general  atten- 
tion and  produce  the  most  permanent  im- 
pression. 

The  novel  is  the  characteristic  literary  ef- 
fort of  the  present  age.  It  is  more.  It  is 
its  creature  and  its  impression. 

We  do  not  assert  that  the  novel  ought  to 
be  the  highest  effort  of  literature.  We  only 
say  that  the  present  age  tends  to  make  it  so. 
We  do  not  argue  that  this  will  always  be  so. 
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We  state  only  that  it  is  the  fact  now.  We 
wish  also  to  show  why  literature  does  and 
must  take  this  form  of  expression,  and  how 
its  friend,  if  he  be  a  sound  thinker,  may  so 
use  the  present  state  of  things  as  to  benefit 
his  times  and  extend  the  influence  of  letters. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  this  age  is 
equality  of  thought  and  condition.  The  no- 
vel describes  the  passions  which  have  ever 
agitated  the  mind  of  man,  which  can  be 
comprehended  by  every  class  and  which  op- 
erate on  every  condition  of  our  race.  Not 
content  with  generalities,  it  comes  nearer, 
and  portrays  every  feeling  and  action  which 
characterise  and  individualise  the  times.  It 
becomes  a  most  important  part  of  our  litera- 
ture by  operating  on  so  large  a  massof  public 
intelligence.  Its  foundations  being  so  exten- 
sive, a  highep  and  more  durable  -edifice  of 
thought  can  thereon  be  reared. 

The  novel  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
tunes  than  the  Drama.  At  a  former  day, 
when  Shakspeare  was  on  the  stage,  perform- 
ing his  own  plays  before  his  nation's  queen, 
the  drama  was  the  great  literary  effort  of  the 
age.  Now  no  author  of  genius  will  rest  his 
reputation  on  dramatic  performances  alone. 
Scenic  representations  are  not  now  conduct- 
ed by  performers  of  talent  and  standing,  hut 
constitute  the  employment  for  vagrant  >tock 
actors  who  pander  to  the  worst  tastes  of  the 
community.  Hence  the  elevated  and  lite- 
rary have  ceased  to  frequent  the  theatre  for 
intellectual  amusement,  and  would  therefore 
be  unable  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  an 
American  Garrick  were  the  present  age  to 
produce  one.  The  literary  drama  which  is 
written  to  be  read  and  not  to  be  acted,  only 
now  entertains  the  man  of  taste.  Having 
furnished  material  for  the  thought  and  em- 
ployment for  the  pen  of  Shakspeare,  Dryden 
and  Byron,  it  will  always  command  a  high 
position  among  works  of  genius ;  but  being 
now  regarded  as  a  species  of  poem,  it  will  be 
judged  by  its  rules  and  will  therefore  share 
its  fate.  While  few  attend  the  theatre,  or 
are  pleased  with  the  touching  scenes  of  the 
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Lady  of  Lyons,  the  novel  is  read  by  thou- 
sands in  country  seats  and  cottages,  in  lofty 
attics  and  in  spacious  halls. 

That  poetry  which  has  for  its  theme  the 
noble  deeds  of  the  past,  will  not  flourish  in 
this  utilitarian  age.  The  dignified  epic  and 
the  imposing  didactic  have  had  their  day. 
This  fast  age  can  only  take  time  while  weary 
to  gather  strength  for  an  active  future,  by 
the  excitement  of  the  glowing  lyric— or  may 
occupy  the  restless  mind  for  a  moment  by 
humming  the  easy  ballad. 

The  historian  will  find  all  his  ground  pre- 
occupied ;  or  if  he  should  find  some  spot  un- 
reclaimed by  preceding  industry,  he- will, 
while  slowly  toiling  there,  be  left  far  behind 
by  the  restless  spirit  of  the  present.  His 
labours  may  arrest  the  attention  of  those  of 
learning  and  leisure,  but  will  cease  to  inter- 
est further.  Events  pass  by  so  rapidly  now 
that  we  have  not  time  to  comment  on  them. 
The  historian  at  the  conclusion  of  the  annals 
of  the  past,  fears  to  speak  of  the  future,  lest 
the  fact  may  outstrip  the  sanguine  anticipa- 
tion, and  reality  exceed  the  most  glowing 
hope. 

History,  the  Drama,  Poetry  in  most  of  its 
forms,  do  not  succeed  now.  The  standard 
works  of  this  character  may  continue  to  hold 
their  high  position  ;  but  further  examples  of 
them  will  cease  to  be  produced,  save  by  those 
great  minds  who  are  willing  to  wait  for  fame 
till  a  succeeding  generation  may  award  it. 
The  age  has  new  tastes  as  its  employments 
are  new.  Society  is  now  ungergoing  revo- 
lutions everywhere.  Commerce  and  trade 
are  progressing  by  new  laws  of  action.  Gov- 
ernments having  the  sanction  of  time  and 
experience  are  stepping  into  the  future  with 
a  stumbling  and  uncertain  tread,  and  those 
apparently  most  popular  are  about  to  enter 
upon  new  principles  and  untried  experi- 
ments. These  things  cannot  always  be  so. 
The  sober  thoughts  of  our  forefathers  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  rapid  developments 
around  us.  Ere  long  when  these  are  con- 
summated, the  necessity  will  occur  that 
thought  shall  again  supersede  action.  Ex- 
perience assures  us  that  ages  of  deep  think- 
ers and  great  action  are  successive.  The 
age  which  produces  the  one  is  unfit  to  rear 
and  develop  the  other.  Hence  great  authors 
come  in  swarms,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 


expression.  Shallow  critics  and  shallower 
politicians  lament  the  utilitarianism  of  the 
age.  Another  class  more  unwise  than  they, 
glory  in  its  advance  and  hope  that  it  will  in* 
crease  in  rapidity  till  it  absorb  all  else.  The 
true  conservators  know  that  the  circum- 
stances which  bring  this  state  of  things  about, 
will  cease  of  necessity,  and  will  prepare  the 
foundations  for  future  ages  of  progress  based 
upon  another  age  of  thought.  Some  future 
historian  standing  on  some  lofty  eminence  of 
genius  and  originality,  with  the  errors  and 
the  success  of  the  present  before  him,  may 
lay  down  principles  upon  which  a  future 
generation  of  more  active  utilitarians  than 
we,  may  carry  the  race  to  a  higher  point  of 
progress.  When  the  hurly  burly  of  our  fill*- 
busterism  is  quiet,  and  when  action  being 
exhausted,  there  will  be  more  necessity  for 
thought.  Some  greater  than  Shakspeare 
may  yet  arise,  who,  not  content  with  exhibi- 
ting the  man  of  one  age,  the  creature  of  one 
development,  shall  extend  his  picture  to 
comprehend  the  whole  family  from  Adam 
down — shall  draw  with  graphic  truth  all  tlrt 
common  points  of  character— shall  portraj 
with  dramatic  power  the  feelings  and  pa» 
sions  of  the  past  and  present,  and  shall  pre< 
diet  with  lyric  chorus  the  glories  of  a  grandel 
future.  Such  literary  merit  as  this,  howl 
ever,  the  present  age  will  never  develop,  (ri 
if  developed,  will  never  appreciate.  Tin 
flower,  if  it  bloom  on  some  Southern  slop 
or  under  the  sun  of  noon,  will  be  chilled  bj 
the  evening  blast  or  nipped  by  the  frost  ol 
night.  The  style  of  writing  most  suitable  ti 
the  feelings  of  the  present  age,  is  that  whiel 
will  tell  most  effectively  on  the  greatest  nun 
ber.  The  literature  of  the  day  should  be  o 
a  e very-day  practical  character.  It  mu* 
amuse.  It  should  not  astound.  The  thougt 
should  not  soar,  but  should  remain  on  earth 
Scientific  truth  even  should  not  be  dechrel 
in  algebraical  formula.  If  its  discovert 
should  thus  announce  it,  his  fame  will  b 
pilfered  by  the  second-hand  scribbler,  wh 
will  adulterate  his  high  proof,  with  waW 
from  the  common  fountain.  Hence  it  is  thj 
the  works  of  Bacon  and  Locke  are  only  rea 
by  him  whom  the  world  calls  the  learne 
fool,  while  the  Yankee  abridgment— thouriil 
too  large  for  an  age  compressed  into  01 
small  duodecimo— is  found  in  every  circa 
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lating  library.  The  great  world  sees  nothing 
of  and  cares  nothing  about  the  papers  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  while  all  are  ready  to 
commend  the  "  Society  for  the  diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge."  Literary  genius  now  of 
necessity  declines  to  waste  itself  on  works 
which  the  age  will  discard.  It  therefore  has 
changed  its  form.  The  ponderous  folio  is 
discarded  for  the  paper-backed  volume.  The 
light  magazine,  the  newspaper  and  the  re- 
view occupy  the  genius  of  the  present. 

The  novel  of  the  day  exhibits  its  charac- 
teristics ;  yet  is  not  therefore  ike  novel  of  a 
prior  date.  Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Don  Quix- 
ote were  both  works  of  fiction ;  yet  the  latter 
iras  written  to  destroy  the  former.  Its  aim 
vas  accomplished ;  not  so  much  by  tfye  book 
itself,  but  by  the  spirit  which  it  excited. 

It  is  said  that  by  the  ballads  of  a  people 
you  may  learn  their  feelings.  A  newspaper 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  would 
enable  us  to  know  the  Romans  better  than 
the  decades  of  Livy  or  the  satires  of  Juve- 
nal By  the  novel  of  the  day  you  can  dis- 
cover its  thoughts,  aims  and  feelings,  better 
than  by  learned  descriptions  and  lengthy  dis- 
quisitions. 

Conservative  thinkers  should  not  endea- 
vour to  deny  it  a  place  in  the  literature  of 
the  times.  They  should,  on  the  contrary, 
endeavour  to  elevate  its  standard.  If  we  do 
not  read  the  standard  novels  of  the  day,  the 
age  will  go  on  and  leave  us  behind. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  novel  of  the  pre- 
sent day  must  do  to  suit  its  tastes  and  to  meet 
iU  requirements;  and  to  this  extent  how  it 
must  differ  from  its  predecessors. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  exhibit  charac- 
ters in  all  the  phases  in  which  the  times  pre- 
sent them.  To  have  all  its  heroes  in  good 
society,  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  rank  and 
fashion,  would  be  as  if  Homer  bad  only  laid 
us  scenes  on  the  top  of  Olympus,  and  had 
ipokeo  only  of  Jove,  Saturn  and  Venus— not 
leigning  to  depict  the  wisdom  of  Nestor  and 
he  wrath  of  Achilles.  To  have  all  the  char- 
acters in  low  life,  would  be  as  if  Milton  had 
mitted  the  councils  of  heaven  and  the  scenes 
f  earth,  and  had  made  all  his  dramatis  per- 
ons  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium. 
The  beau  ideal  novel  should  also  be  tinged 
ith  a  political  caste.  The  tendency  to  po- 
tics  is  so  strong  now,  that  its  aim  should  be 


to  keep  sufficiently  far  from  this  all-engross- 
ing topic.  Our  novels  now  are  not  only 
yielding  to  this  prevailing  bent,  but  we  see 
that  the  same  tendency  is  at  the  North  mor- 
bidly invading  the  pulpit  and  threatening  to 
throw  religion  overboard  to  have  the  whole 
field  for  noisy  political  declamation .  On  this 
point,  the  writer  of  taste  and  judgment  will 
easily  know  how  far  to  adapt  himself  to  this 
spirit,  so  as  to  interest  and  instruct,  without 
merging  all  the  efforts  of  his  genius  in  the 
gulf  of  political  corruption  • 

The  novel  of  the  present  age  differs  from 
that  of  the  preceding  more  particularly  in  its 
plot.  To  illustrate  this,  compare  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  with  one  of  the  involved  works 
of  Dumas  or  Eugene  Sue.  Formerly,  the  wri- 
ter's aim  was  to  draw  an  ideal  scene — people 
it  with  characters  most  suitable  to  his  pur- 
pose-—imagine  a  chain  of  events  which  would 
develop  his  hero ;  and  having  carried  out  the 
conception  of  his  work,  and  illustrated  his 
moral,  he  would  terminate  it  either  favorably 
or  unfavorably  as  best  suited  the  preceding 
events  of  his  story.  In  ordinary  works  of 
this  kind,  the  experienced  novel-monger  can 
see  afar  off  the  coming  catastrophe,  and  can 
predict  with  unerring  certainty  the  fate  of 
the  principal  personages  of  the  action.  In 
times  when  the  history  of  any  man  might 
have  been  written  out  before  his  birth  on 
knowing  his  circumstances,  talents,  acquire- 
ments and  associations,  by  the  unerring  ope- 
rations of  social  laws,  these  plots  were 
true  to  nature,  and  should  not  have  been  de- 
parted from,  even  by  the  most  erratic  genius. 
Else  he  would  have  violated  the  laws  of  the 
development  of  his  events  and  his  charac- 
ters. But  now,  when  under  the  more  incon- 
stant laws  of  a  more  rapid  civilization,  a  man 
may  be  born  a  nobleman  and  die  a  beggar, 
or  be  raised  a  peasant  and  fill  a  throne,  when 
his  birth  may  be  in  Europe,  his  fortune  made 
in  Australia,  lost  in  New  York,  and  his  latter 
days  spent  in  the  effort  to  recuperate  in  the 
West  Indies;  the  author's  plot  should  be 
more  complex  and  his  catastrophe  more  start- 
ling. Not  that  he  should  neglect  all  else, 
and  like  the  French  school  of  novels,  pre- 
sent his  readers  with  nothing  but  a  plot  of 
infinite  complexity.  He  should  after  having 
exhibited  well-drawn,  life-like  characters, 
and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  good  novel 
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writing,  weave  around  all  a  chain  of 
event?  suitable  to  the  times.  He  will  not  be 
a  writer  of  fiction  if  truth  work  out  more 
improbable  results  than  his  hobbling  tale. 
Scott's  history  of  Napoleon,  considered  as  a 
novel,  is  more  improbable  that  the  Scottish 
Chiefs.  Novelists,  in  comparatively  recent 
days,  have  had  their  gypsies,  their  witches, 
and  their  haunted  castles.  They  were  then 
necessary  to  excite  and  retain  interest.  They 
are  not  so  now.  Follow  the  natural,  and  at 
the  same  time  astounding  revelations  of  eve- 
ry-day  life,  and  interest  will  never  flag.  To 
do  this,  genius  must  mount  on  a  stronger 
pinion.  The  imagination  of  the  novelist  of 
this  day,  to  depict  the  scenes  of  life,  must  be 
more  vivid  than  that  of  his,  who  conjured  up 

44  Gorgons,  Hydras  and  Chimeras  dire." 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton's  late  novel  is 
a  work  which  verifies  all  we  have  said  about 
the  formation,  end  and  characteristics  of  a 
novel  of  the  present  day.  It  is  appropriately 
styled  by  him,  "par  excellence,"  "My 
Novel."  In  the  whole  series  of  his  works 
he  has  not  finished  a  more  entertaining,  in- 
structive and  intellectual  book.  This  being 
its  character  as  a  creature  of  the  age,  we 
come  now  to  investigate  its  claims  as  a  work 
of  art,  with  respect  to  the  effect  on  the  mind 
and  the  expression  of  ideal  beauty.  In  this 
connection  we  deem  it  not  out  of  place  to 
premise  a  few  remarks  on  the  Novel  in  this 
peculiar  view,  considering  how  far  the  laws 
of  the  others  departments  of  art  are  applica- 
ble to  it,  and  wherein  it  differs  from  and  dis- 
regards them. 

The  object  of  art,  under  all  its  different 
modifications,  is  the  expression  of  beauty. 
This  office  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  different 
from  every  other  department  of  human  en- 
ergy. Science  claims  for  its  object  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth— religion  the  still  higher 
office  of  laying  down  the  precepts  of  virtue. 
Thus  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good  are 
the  correlative  products  of  that  universal 
triad,  science,  art  and  religion,  under  their 
appropriate  forms  of  knowing,  expressing 
and  acting. 

For  a  novel  to  be  a  permanent  work,  living 
beyond  the  age  which  created  it,  it  must  be 
based  on  the  immutable  principles  which  arise 
out  of  the  nature  of  art  itself.     For  the  ob-  j 


ject  of  art  to  be  possible,  there  must  be  in 
the  human  mind  a  feeling  responsive  to  it 
Whatever  be  the  department  of  the  artist* 
his  true  mission  is  to  awaken  that  universal 
sentiment  of  the  human  soul  which  has  been 
designated  as  "  the  feeling  of  the  beautifaL" 
For  a  work  to  be  capable  of  producing  tbtt 
feeling,  it  must  be  a  harmonious  whole  so  ta 
to  be  comprehended  by  the  mind  in  its  unity, 
and  thus  produce  one  impression*  This 
unity  is  by  no  means  hostile  to  that  othei 
equally  essential  element,  variety.  The  one 
is  the  soul ;  the  other  the  bedy  of  the  work. 
To  the  mind  acquainted  with  the  true  dis- 
tinction between  the  imagination  and  the 
fancy,  this  grouping  of  the  elements  of  i 
work  into  two,  unity  and  variety,  assumes  i 
new  coherency.  It  sees  how  fancy,  tbtt 
sportive  faculty,  fluttering  over  the  domain* 
of  nature,  collects  some  sweets  from  every 
flower,  and  imagination,  that  creative  power, 
fuses  them  into  one  harmonious  conception. 
The  application  of  these  remarks  to  all  the 
departments  of  art,  will  by  examination  ap- 
pear evident.  Thus  a  painting  is  faulty  ia 
the  highest  degree  if  all  its  parts  do  not  pro- 
duce one  impression.  Thus  the  highest  at- 
tempts of  Raphael,  the  greatest  master  ia  his 
art,  were  marred  in  their  effect  by  their  com- 
plexity, whilst  his  more  simple  pieces^  by  the 
blending  of  the  variety  of  their  parts  into 
the  unity  of  the  whole,  are  considered  his 
most  perfect  works.  So  also  in  music,  if  the 
parts  do  not  harmonize  and  blend  into  i 
"  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  the  effect  is 
unpleasant.  But  this  principle,  which  is 
rigidly  applied  to  the  drama,  has  been  thought 
by  some  less  essential  to  the  novel.  This 
we  hold  ta  be  an  error.  We  admit  that  the 
drama  intended  for  the  stage  must  have  its 
unity  more  palpable,  the  progress  of  its  ac- 
tion more  continuous,  else  it  would  not  he 
appreciated  by  the  spectators  who,  if  they 
once  lose  the  unity,  have  no  opportunity  to 
recall  it,  but  must  take  the  following  scenes 
and  acts  as  so  many  detached  parts,  with  no 
connection.  But  novels,  epics,  and  those 
poems  which,  though  written  in  dramatic 
form,  are  not  intended  for  the  stage— such 
as  Faust,  Manfred  and  Festus— do  not  re- 
quire that  their  unity  should  be  so  palpable ; 
for  the  reader  in  his  closet  may  look  back  d 
be  loses  the  thread,  and  can  note  more  par- 
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ticuiarly  the  minute  incidents  and  trace  their 
effects  in  the  final  catastrophe.  But  to  them 
a  complete  unity  is  as  essential  as  it  is  to 
the  regular  play.  This  opinion  our  author 
himself  expressed  in  an  article  publish- 
ed in  the  Monthly  Chronicle  in  1838,  styled 
"Art in  Fiction."  He  says:  "On  closing 
the  work,  we  ought  to  feel  that  we  have  read 
a  whole — that  there  is  a  harmonious  unity  in 
all  its  parts— that  its  close,  whether  it  be 
pleasing  or  painful,  is  that  which  is  essen- 
tially appropriate  to  all  that  has  gone  before ; 
and  not  only  the  mere  isolated  thoughts  in 
the  work,  but  the  unity  of  the  work  itself 
ought  to  leave  its  single  and  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  The  book  itself  should 
be  a  thought" 

We  are  unable  to  make  the  work  before 
us  square  with  the  above  description,  given 
by  its  author  of  a  complete  work  of  art. 
The  want  of  unity  in  "  My  Novel0  materi- 
ally mars  the  symmetry  of  the  work.    We 
look  in  vain  for  that  central  conception  from 
which  all  the  minutia?  should  emanate  as  their 
source,  to  which  they  should  tend  as  their 
result,  and  from  which  they  should  obtain 
all  their  vitality.    \t  is  this  conception  that 
should  give  interest  to  the  narrative,  and  viv- 
idness to  the  characters  and  objects,  and  shed 
a  charm  over  the  incidents  and  scenes.    The 
work  before  us  is  one  of  those  complicated 
modern  plots,  evincing  not  much  originality, 
and  but  little  comprehensiveness  of  concep- 
tion ;  and  so  intent  is  the  author  upon  dis- 
playing a  multifarious  variety  of  character, 
that  be  forces  his  incidents  in  upon  each 
other  in  such  rapid  succession  and  with  so 
little  regard  to  coherency,  that  the  plot  be- 
comes wound  up  into  such  inextricable  mesh- 
es, that  after  his  avowed  design  is  completed 
in  the   defeat  of  Leslie,  the  discovery  of 
Leonard's   true   parentage,   and   Egerton's 
death,  he  haa  to  wind  up  the  whole  work 
like  the  settlement  of  a  decedent's  estate,  by 
a  rendition  of  the  administrator's  accounts. 
Such  inartistic  conclusion,  our  author,  in  his 
"  Art  in  Fiction,"  which  we  have  before  al- 
luded to,  condemns  in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as 
follows :  "  Usually,  the  author  is  so  far  aware 
of  the  inartist-like  effect  of  a  final  grouping 
of  all  the  characters  before  the  fall  of  the 
curtain,  that  he  brings  but  few  of  the  agents 
he  haa  employed  to  be  present  at  the  catas- 


trophe, and  follows  what  may  be  called  the 
wind-up  of  the  main  interest,  by  one  or  more 
epilogical  chapters  in  which  we  are  told  how 
Sir  Thomas  settled  at  his  country  seat,  how 
Miss  Lucy  died  an  old  maid,  and  how  the 
miser  Grub  was  found  dead  on  his  money 
chest ;  disposing  in  a  few  sentences  of  the 
lives  and  deaths  of  all  to  whom  we  have 
been  presented — a  custom  that  we  think 
might  now  give  place  to  less  hacknied  inven- 
tions." Into  such  conclusion,  which  we  see 
in  the  preceding  initial  chapter,  the  author 
disapproves  of,  he  was  driven  by  the  inartis- 
tic complexity  of  his  plot.  It  was  a  choice 
between  evils,  whether  he  should  close  at 
Egerton's  death,  and  leave  an  unpleasant 
feeling  of  incompleteness  on  the  reader's 
mind,  or  dispose  of  it  in  this  way  which  he 
himself  condemns.  I  think  Pisistratus'  dra- 
matic ending  preferable,  for  every  reader 
knows  when  he  gets  to  the  final  chapter,  that 
it  is  only  intended  to  marry  off  the  young 
folks  and  kill  out  the  old.  His  pursuing 
Leslie  after  his  defeat,  is  like  insulting  the 
slain  or  dog-ing  a  hare  after  be  has  been 
trapped. 

It  is  painful  in  this  connection  to  contrast 
the  work  before  us  with  "  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," which  he  so  beautifully  describes  in 
its  effect  on  Leslie.  "The  work  surprised 
him  by  the  pleasure  it  gave.  Its  charm  lay 
in  the  writer's  calm  enjoyment  of  the  beau- 
tiful. It  seemed  like  some  happy  soul  sun- 
ning itself  in  the  light  of  its  own  thoughts. 
Its  power  was  so  tranquil  and  even,  that  it 
was  only  a  critic  who  could  perceive  how 
much  force  and  vigor  was  necessary  to  sua* 
tain  the  wing  that  floated  aloft  with  so  im- 
perceptible an  effort.  There  was  no  one  fac- 
ulty predominating  tyrannically  over  the 
others ;  all  seemed  proportioned  in  the  feli- 
citous symmetry  of  a  nature,  rounded,  inte- 
gral, and  complete.  And  when  the  work 
was  closed  it  left  behind  it  a  tender  warmth, 
that  played  around  the  heart  of  the  reader 
and  vivified  feelings  that  seemed  unknown 
before."  In  this  book  we  see  "  a  symmetry 
of  nature  rounded,  integral,  and  complete/* 
a  perfect  unity,  all  the  scenes  growing  natu- 
rally out  of  each  other,  and  the  characters 
developing  themselves  in  perfect  consistency 
with  themselves.  We  will  say  of  the  intro- 
duction of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  in 
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•'  My  Novel/1  as  Novalis  says  of  Goethe's 
introduction  of  Shakspeare  in  his  Wilhelm 
Meister,  "its  effect  is  almost  tragical."  We 
are  sorry  that  Bulwer  has  in  his  complexity 
followed  the  French  school  of  novelists,  be- 
fore alluded  to,  who,  distrustful  of  their  abil- 
ity to  delineate  character,  describe  scenes, 
and  more  than  all,  infuse  a  sentiment,  (which 
breathes  a  sweet  enchantment  over  the  whole 
work,)  introduce  complexity  of  plot  for  the 
purpose  of  pandering  to  a  vicious  taste,  that 
reads  to  satisfy  an  excited  curiosity.  •  Thus 
has  the  press  of  the  age  become  deluged 
with  ephemeral  productions  which  are  a 
shame  to  literature,  written  by  persons  who 
are  only  capable  of  getting  up  a  monstrous 
-  and  improbable  tale  of  crime,  vitiating  not 
only  the  tastes  but  also  the  morals  of  youth 
This  fault  was  somewhat  pardonable  in  Bul- 
wer's  youthful  works,  but  we  had  hoped  that 
in  his  old  age,  he  would  have  added  one  to 
the  list  of  exemplifications  of  the  truth,  that 
complexity  and  incongruity  of  plot  are  not 
essential  elements  of  a  good  novel. 

There  is,  however,  one  redeeming  char 
istic  in  the  conduct  of  this  Novel,  which 
greatly  aids  us  in  keeping  our  minds  on  the 
story,  and  whatever  of  conception  there  is 
in  the  work  before  us  as  we  proceed.  We 
allude  to  its  divisions  into  books  ;  which  the 
author  commends  in  his  "  Art  in  Fiction,11 
as  follows :  "  Most  of  our  greatest  novelists 
have  had  recourse  to  the  sub-partition  of 
their  work  into  books ;  and  if  the  student 
will  use  this  mode  of  division,  not  from  ca- 
pricious or  arbitrary  pleasure,  but  with  the 
same  purposes  of  art  for  which  in  the  drama 
recourse  is  had  to  the  division  into  acts,  he 
will  find  it  of  the  greatest  service.  Properly 
speaking,  each  book  should  be  complete  in 
itself,  working  out  the  exact  and  whole  pur- 
pose that  the  author  meditates  in  that  por- 
tion of  his  work."  We  are  pleased  to  see 
this  old  custom  reinstated,  for  it  has  in  it 
much  of  reason,  and  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary 
trick  of  author-craft,  like  the  division  into 
volumes ;  it  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  the 
novel,  as  the  acts  of  the  drama  are  on  its 
nature.  The  latter  serve  another  purpose 
than  an  accommodation  of  the  work  to  the 
stage ;  they  are  grand  divisions  which  mark 
the  progress  of  the  action  and  exhibit  the 
different  phases  of  the  unit  conception ;  and 


1  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  novel  should  be 
divided  into  books. 

i  The  author  has  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
|  points,  imitated  Fielding ;  and  in  his  pecu- 
liar department,  he  could  not  have  selected  a 
greater  master.  The  work  under  considera- 
tion belongs  to  that  class  which  is  described 
by  the  author  in  a  sentence,  nearly  succeed- 
ing the  above  quotation,  as  intended  to  dis- 
play the  "  Varieties  of  Life,"  and  to  the 
same  class  belongs  Tom  Jones.  By  compar- 
ing the  divisions  in  these  two  works,  and 
observing  the  embarrassment  that  the  com- 
plexity of  plot  has  thrown  upon  the  first, 
some  new  light  may  be  shed  on  the  subject 
above  discussed,  as  to  its  want  of  unity. 

In  the  flight  of  Tom  Jones  from  All  wor- 
thy's and  Sophia  Western  from  her  father's 
house,  each  stage  of  their  journey  is  taken  as 
a  book ;  and  whilst  the  progress  of  the  action 
is  kept  continually  before  us,  we  have,  in 
those  hotel  scenes  and  their  adventures  on 
the  road,  the  finest  insight  into  the  "Varie- 
ties of  Life,"  in  that  time  and  country.  But 
in  "My  Novel,11  these  books  are  deficient 
in  that  unity  which,  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  the  author  has  assigned  to  them.  To 
this  charge,  the  VI  and  VII  books  constitute 
an  illustrious  exception,  exemplifying  how 
much  unity  and  congruity  add  even  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  work.  The  books  alluded  to 
comprise  that  portion  of  the  narrative  from 
the  flight  of  Leonard  from  Dick  Avenels 
house  to  L' Estrange' s  departure  from  Eng- 
land, and  should  have  been  divided  differ- 
ently or  not  at  all.  It  shows  in  antagonism 
the  rugged  ascent  of  honest  genius  and  the 
smooth  ascent  of  knavish  cunning,  up  to  the 
same  elevation  of  prosperity. 

The  division  should  have  been  such  as  to  j 
aid  the  antithesis.     The  whole  is  good,  but 
the  first  is  most  elaborated;  and  we  hazard 
the  opinion,  that  to  the  true  taste,  it  will  be 
considered  the  finest  portion  of  the  work.  | 
In  this  we  see  the  fierce  struggle  of  genius  I 
with  poverty,  unaided  and  unbefriended  save 
by  its  guardian  angel  Helen,  who  seeks  to 
direct  it  aright,  and  its  alluring  demon  Bur- 
ley,  who  seeks  to  decoy  by  temptation  and 
drive  by  despair  into  the  same  Erebus  into 
which  he  fell.    Here  we  see  the  noble  indi- 
vidual fighting  against  the  corrupted  social; 
the  soul  fighting  against  the  world;  the 
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;le  is  terrible  and  the  victory  grand. 
The  conduct  of  this  inner  plot  is  equal  to  its 
conception;  it  is  "rounded,  integral,  and 
complete;"  its  catastrophe,  which  is  the 
finest  dramatic  stroke  in  the  book,  concludes 
with  Leonard's  thanksgiving  for  his  deliver* 
ance,  which  we  shall  not  apologise  for  quo- 
ting: "0  thou  All-erring  and  All-merciful, 
how  it  comforts  me  now  to  think  that  though 
my  dreams  of  knowledge  have  sometimes 
obscured  the  Heavens,  I  never  doubted  that 
thou  wert  there  as  luminous  and  everlasting, 
though  behind  the  cloud."  In  this  plot,  the 
progress  of  the  action  being  unembarrassed, 
the  mind  is  kept  undistracted,  and  thus  keeps 
pace  with  it,  until  having  descended  with 
Leonard  into  the  darkest  abyss  of  misery' 
the  sun  bursts  suddenly  from  behind  the 
cloud  and  dazzles  us  with  its  brilliancy. 

To  these  different  books,  our  author  has,  in 
farther  imitation  of  his  great  master  prefixed, 
initial  chapter*  with  which  we  were  on  the 
whole  pleased.     They  serve  to  break  the  in- 
tense and  almost  painful  interest  with  which 
novels  of  such  intricacy  always  burden  the 
mind,  and  give  us  time  to  collect  our  thoughts 
which  have  been  flurried  by  the  excitement 
of  the  narrative.     Like  the  interludes   at 
the  theatre,   they  divert  the   mind   for    a 
while  from  the  play  only  that  it  may  return 
to  the  next  act  with  invigorated  energy  and 
keener  interest.     Some  of  these   chapters 
contain  maxims  of  philosophical  criticism,  to 
which,  if  the  author  had  adhered  closer,  he 
would  have  produced  a  more  unexceptiona- 
ble work.     In  comparison  with  Fielding,  in 
the  construction  of  his  story,  our  author  will 
be  found  his  inferior;    in   delineation  we 
think   he  compares  more   favourably.     In- 
deed, in  this  department,  we  see  a  very  de- 
cided imitation — the  characters  in  this  work 
are   an    adaptation    of  Fielding's  principal 
characters  to  the  present  state  of  civilization 
and  English  society.     The  spirit  of  the  age 
having  infused  itself  into  the  parson  of  the 
establishment,  has  changed  Adams  into  Dale, 
the  voluminous  theological  labours  of  the  one 
into  the  pertinent  sermon  on  social  ethics  of 
the  other.  Squire  Hazeldean  is  the  Western  of 
the  19th  century , refined  by  the  advancement 
of  civilization ;  an  impetus  given  to  his  indus- 
try by  the  improvement  of  commerce,  has 
turned  his  attention  from  raising  foxes  to 


short- horns,  and  his  parks  have  become 
"  fields  waving  with  the  fruits  of  agricul- 
ture." Square  by  the  same  influence  is  met* 
amorphosed  into  Dr.  Riccabocca,  a  foreigner ; 
Machiavel  on  Politics,  usurps  the  place  of 
Plato  on  Virtue,  whose  ideas  on  the  fitness 
of  things  accord  too  little  with  the  utilitarian- 
ism of  this  age  of  progress.  Randal  Leslie 
is  Blifil  with  like  modifications  ;  and  thanks 
to  Sir  Edward  Bulwer's  taste,  and  to  English 
morality,  Leonard  the  Poet  takes  the  place 
of  Jones  the  dissipated  foundling,  and  there 
is  here  no  Lady  Bellaston.  Most  of  these 
characters  are  admirably  sustained.  With 
what  we  will  subjoin  to  this  department  in 
the  sequel,  we  pass  on  to  what  we  consider 
our  author's  forte ;  in  which  he  is  not  only 
eminent  but  unsurpassed.  We  allude  to  his 
descriptive  powers,  which  are  of  an  entirely 
different  order  from  Scott's,  whose  pictu- 
resqueness  both  in  Poetry  and  Prose  stands 
alone  in  English  Literature.  Of  this  power 
of  Scott's,  we  could  give  many  examples, 
but  Bulwer,  ^y  a  power  indescribable  but 
sensible  to  the  mind,  breathing  an  enchant- 
ment over  a  whole  scene,  but  unrecognizable 
in  any  one  passage,  stirs  up  the  deep  waters 
of  the  soul  and  enlists  its  feelings  in  a  man- 
ner really  dramatic.  Such  is  Burley's  death 
scene,  in  which  step  by  step  we  measure  his 
march  towards  the  other  world.  Such,  too, 
is  Nora's  return  to  her  father's  house ;  when 
the  ill-omened  croaking  of  those  venerable 
ravens  announce  her  arrival  under  that  same 
old  pollard  oak,  which  had  once  sheltered 
her  infantile  sports  from  the  scorching  sun 
and  now  veils  her  death  bed  from  the  modest 
moon. 

In  our  introduction  we  alluded  to  the  pre- 
sent proclivity  of  thought  to  run  in  a  political 
channel;  and  that  a  novel  must  be  political 
in  its  caste  to  suit  this  feeling  of  the  age. 
While  this  remark  is  true  in  England,  it  ap- 
plies with  greater  force  to  American  readers. 
Although  the  foundations  of  England's  po- 
litical institutions  were  laid  far  back  in  feudal 
times,  yet  the  "cut  bono"  inquiry  of  the 
utilitarian  has  commenced  to  disturb  them. 
All  classes  of  society  are  aware  that  some 
governmental  and  even  social  change  is  about 
to  occur.  Our  author  himself,  in  his  Eng- 
land and  the  English,  vol.  2d, says  "viewing 
the  temper  of  the  age,  the  discontent  of  the 
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multitude,  the  example  of  foreign  States,  the 
progress  of  an  unthinking  liberalism,  the  ha- 
tred against  ostensible  power ;  unless  some 
great  and  dexterous  statesmen  arise  or  un- 
less some  false  notions  are  removed,  some 
true  principles  explained,  do  you  not  per- 
ceive slowly  sweeping  over  the  troubled  mir- 
ror of  the  Time,  the  giant  shadow  of  the  co- 
ming republic.1'  If  this  be  the  feeling  of 
educated  men  there — what  must  it  be  in 
America,  where  our  generation  has  been 
reared  up  under  the  hot-bed  influence  of 
democratic  institutions.  The  political  tinge 
given  by  our  author  to  his  work  now  under 
our  review,  makes  it  therefore  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  us. 

In  the  first  place,  he  draws  Audley  Eger- 
ton  the  master  spirit  of  his  work  (if  he  has 
indeed  any  hero)  as  a  statesman  of  the  high- 
est order — who  represents  not  a  faction,  but 
the  nation.  His  character  is  not  drawn  all 
at  one  time  or  in  one  way,  but  we  are  made 
to  see  and  appreciate  it  by  side  views,  no 
less  than  directly.  While  elevated,  he  is 
yet  human — though  patriotic  and  national,  he 
has  still  his  views  for  his  own  interests. 
Our  author  shows  here  his  great  care  in  fol- 
lowing nature,  by  never  overdrawing  a  noble 
character.  We  must  complain  of  him,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  second  volume  he  has  re- 
duced the  standard  we  formed  of  Audley's 
character  in  the  first  volume,  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  incidents  which  develop  his 
marriage,  his  dependence  on  and  connection 
with  Baron  Levy,  and  the  denouement  which 
makes  him  out  the  father  of  Leonard.  Had 
he  not  involved  him  in  this  labyrinth,  the 
model  statesman,  the  "justum  tt  tenacem 
propositi  virum"  would  have  stood  out  in 
bolder  relief  from  his  pages.  So  elevated  a 
character  would  not  only  have  permanently 
adorned  his  work,  but  would  have  better 
suited  an  age,  whose  chief  honour  is,  that  it 
'witnessed  the  deaths  of  Calhoun  and  Clay 
after  the  grandest  efforts  of  their  genius. 

Our  author's  next  dash  at  the  political  spi- 
rit is  his  admirable  portraiture  of  Sprott  the 
tinker,  who  peddles  jacobin  tracts  with  luci- 
fer  matches.  This  is  a  fine  hit  at  the  prosti- 
tution of  the  press  at  the  present  day.  The 
writer  of  this  lately  received  from  a  North- 
ern press,  an  agrarian  paper— one  portion  of 
which  advocates  what  is  termed  a  "  disrup- 


tion of  land  monopoly,"  and  a  substitution  of 
a  general  system  of  parcelling  out  freeholds 
to  everybody ;  and  the  rest  of  which  is  filled 
with  advertisements  of  the  whole  catalogue 
of  Yankee  notions.  Our  author's  opinions  of 
the  tendencies  and  effects  of  the  press  and 
the  anonymous  system  are  given  by  him  with 
great  force  in  his  "  View  of  the  Intellectual 
Spirit  of  the  Times." 

Dick  Avenel  is  a  character  which  has  been 
introduced  and  sustained  with  great  ability. 
He  is  the  representative  of  the  modern  suc- 
cessful adventurer  after  fortune  and  fame. 
It  is  a  delicate  stroke  of  satire  that  Bulwer 
makes  him  acquire  his  fortune  and  his  habits 
in  America.  But  in  complete  conformity 
with  the  character  he  sustains,  his  property 
after  he  has  acquired  it,  fills  him  with  new 
feelings,  all  at  war  with  his  principles.  How- 
ever loudly  he  inveighs  against  the  institu- 
tions of  England,  her  aristocracy  and  her 
corruption,  very  naturally  does  our  now 
homo  in  private  vow  to  himself  that  none  but 
a  descendant  of  the  proud  ancestry  of  old 
England,  shall  be  Mrs.  Avenel,  and  in  his 
visions  by  day  and  his  dreams  by  night,  the 
future  dignity  of  knighthood  is  pictured  be- 
fore  him  as  the  El  Dorado  of  his  hopes. 
While  we  have  no  king  nor  lords,  we  have 
many  such  gentlemen  commoners  as  Dick, 
who  abusing  the  shadow  yet  worship  the  sub- 
stance, and  who  though  declaiming  against 
the  expensive  administration  of  government 
when  out  of  office,  only  wish  to  employ  this 
as  a  means  to  get  in  themselves,  and  then 
have  their  own  cry  turned  against  them  by  a 
hungrier  crowd  of  curs  without,  who  anx- 
iously expect  their  share  of  the  spoils.  So- 
cially even,  we  have  his  example  among  us. 
While  many  publicly  profess  with  apparent 
warmth,  the  principles  of  universal  equality, 
in  private  they  have  all  the  cold  exclusive- 
ness  of  hereditary  rank,  without  its  high- 
bred polish.  Mr.  Bulwer  has  elaborated  the 
character  of  the  monied  capitalist,  the  arti-j 
san  of  his  own  fortunes  in  his  influence  ovd 
others.  He  regards  the  large  popular  sym- 
pathy with  this  class  as  a  peculiar  character- 
istic of  the  English  people,  to  which  he  at- 
tributes many  of  the  defects  of  the  present 
operation  of  their  constitution  and  govern 
ment.  To  appreciate  his  careful  analy-i 
and  correct  delineation  of  this  feeling  in  tix 
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character  before  us,  let  us  consider  some 
passages  in  his  "  Views  of  the  Political  State" 
inscribed  to  the  English  people.  "  This  in- 
fluence throughout  the  previous  sections  of 
this  work,  I  have  traced  and  proved  to  be  the 
dominating  influence  of  England  colouring 
oar  national  church,  pervading  every  grade 
of  our  social  system,  ruling  our  education 
and  our  religion  and  operating  on  our  litera- 
ture, our  philosophy,  our  sciences,  our  arts." 
Again,  "  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  is  not 
in  a  tapestried  chamber,  or  a  crimson  wool- 
sack, or  in  ribands  or  stars,  in  coronets  or 
titles.  Its  power,  my  friends,  is  in  your- 
felres :"  in  the  aristocratic  spirit  and  sym- 
pathy "  which  pervades  you  ail."  While  we 
regard  our  author  as  pushing  some  of  his 
conclusions,  derived  frem  these  views  almost 
to  extreme  consequences,  yet  his  remarks 
are  every  day  becoming  more  practically  true 
here,  as  well  as  in  England.  While  the  spi- 
rit of  the  times  is  making  the  character  of 
the  Virginia  squire,  more  a  subject  of  history 
than  a  living  reality :  the  town  capitalist,  the 
keea  trader,  ffee  Dick  Avenel  often  without 
his  blunt  fraafcness  and  open  hearted  feeling, 
u  fast  asurptag  his  place. 

The  description  of  the  contested  election 
for  Lansmere  borough,  is  the  catastrophe  «f 
the  story.  This  scene  presents  an  interest 
apart  from  the  plat,  orthe  preceding  circum 
rtances  of  the  narrative.  An  intelligent 
reader,  who  had  never  before  seen  "My 
-Vorel,"  might  take  up  the  second  volume 
and  open  it  at  the  election  scene,  and  although 
he  knew  nothing  of  Egerton,  Avenel,  Leslie 
or  Fairfield,  yet  *he  exquisite  portraiture  of 
the  character  of  each  man,  and  of  his  pecu- 
liar position  and  principles  in  his  own  open- 
ing speech,  will  hurry  him  on  in  spite  of  him- 
self with  irresistible  interest  until  the  polls 
ire  closed,  and  he  knows  who  are  the  rnem- 
)ers  for  Lansmere.  But  with  a  full  know- 
edge  of  the  plot  and  the  characters,  this 
cene  is  thrilling.  The  man  who  would  not 
*  moved  by  the  description  of  old  John 
Ivenel's  giving  in  his  suffrage,  has  no  heart 
x  the  finer  sensibilities  of  our  nature. 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  with  truth, 
bat  the  age  which  produces  a  great  author, 
t  not  the  one  to  judge  of  his  works.  What, 
i  considering  the  collected  writings  of  great 
nthors,  is  true  of  ages,  is  also  true  of  short 
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periods  of  time,  when  any  particular  one  of 
their  works  is  contemplated.  Now  that  the 
excitement  created  by  the  first  appearance 
of  this  last  work  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bui* 
wer,  has  subsided,  now  that  it  has  been  read 
by  the  boarding-school  misses,  and  city  dan- 
dies, and  abandoned  by  them  for  something 
new,  it  is  time  that  the  thinking  men  should 
take  it  from  the  rubbish  under  the  table, 
where  it  now  keeps  unworthy  company  with 
the  trash  writers  of  the  day,  and  having  re- 
read and  reconsidered  it,  assign  it  its  right- 
ful place  on  the  shelf,  by  the  side  of  the 
works  of  Cervantes,  Fielding  and  Scott. 

D. 
PewAatan,  16M  March* 


ANTHEM  FOR  EASTER. 

Who  ikallrotl  m$  ««wy  the  Stone  from  the  door  of  Ae 

Jgepulckrc?" 


O  who  stall  roll  *  way  .the  Stone  that  closet 
The  sad  tomb's  door  in  darkness  and  dismay  f 

In  vain  we  shade  its  dust  with  mocking  roses. 
No  charm  shall  change  its  midnight  into  day, 
Then  let  us  cling  4o  Ule  while  yet,  while  yet  we  may  1 

II. 

How  oft  we  bend  our  feet  to  death's  -dark  valley. 
By  Hope's  bright  hand  and  glowing  visions  ted, 

Among  the  bleeclu'ng  bones  life's  hosts  to  rally, 
And  gather  spoils  where  love  and  friendship  fled ; 
'Tis  vain !  'tis  vain !  why  seek  the  living  'mid  the  dead  T 

III. 

That  fearful  stone  rolled  down  from  sin's  dark  mountain 
Hath  closed  the  door  on  all  immortal  dreams; 

All  stagnant  now  the  wavelets  .of  the  fountain, 
All  cheerless  now  the  pale  sun's  shrouded  beams, 
Along  the  sombre  East  no  glorious  moruing  streams. 

IV. 

That  fearful  stone  hath  checked  our  onward  marching, 

And  crushed  the  victors  on  the  battle  field ; 
Fallon  the  wgeatbs  of  life's  triumphal  arching, 
.  Broken  the  tsvord,  end  bruised  the  golden  shield, 
And  conquered  by  thine  arm,  O  death,  we  yield,  we 
yield! 


O  faithless  ones,  in  doubt  and  sorrow  wending, 
Exchange  those  sighs  for  loud,  victorious  strains, 

And  o'er  that  prostrate  Stone  in  gladness  bending, 
See  where  the  Lord  hath  burst  the  tyrant's  chains. 
And  in  the  land  of  death  Triuinphuni  Monarch  reigns. 

VI. 
Now  opened  wide,  on  golden  hinges  turning, 

The  door  of  Life  stands  leading  through  the  grave ; 
Hope's  watch-fires  through  the  glorious  vwU  burning, 
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Illume,  O  death,  thy  river' *  chillinjr  wave, 
We  dare  thy  flood,  and  in  ita  waters  lave. 

VII. 

Now,  march  we  on,  in  ardent  ranks  advancing, 
That  mystic  Stone  no  more  obatructa  the  way ; 

With  bright  effulgence  from  our  arruor  glancing 
Through  death's  wide  Orient  pate*  we  bail  the  dny, 
And  follow  where  the  Lord  bath  led,  away,  away ! 
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Reminiscences  of  a  Traveller. 

No.  10. 
A  Few  Words  about  Venice. 

Venice,  like  every  other  Italian  city,  pre- 
sents a  violent  contrast  in  its  buildings — some 
so  beautiful!  some  so  ugly!  Magnificent 
palaces,  rearing  their  richly  sculptured  fronts 
by  the  side  of  the  meanest  hovels ! 

Most  of  its  streets  are  occupied  by  a  ca- 
nal, and  sufficiently  wide ;  others  are  well- 
paved,  but  excessively  narrow— so  narrow 
that  once,  being  caught  in  a  shower,  and  ha 
ving  to  raise  a  large  umbrella,  we  found  it 
impossible  to  carry  it,  without  touching  its 
edges  against  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
street  we  were  in  ;  and  on  another  occasion, 
we  observed  two  women  shake  hands  with 
each  other  from  the  doors  of  opposite  dwel- 
lings. These  paved  streets  are  also  gloomy, 
for  their  want  of  width  and  the  great  height 
of  the  houses  which  border  them,  prevent 
their  having  the  beams  of  the  sun  to  warm 
and  enliven  them,  unless  when  'tis  at  its  me- 
ridian. 

Splendid  churches  abound,  each  contain- 
ing fine  paintings  and  statues.  Above  the 
facade  of  St.  Mark  (which  is  built  in  imita- 
tion of  a  Turkish  mosque)  stand  the  famous 
bronze  horses  of  Lynippus,  concerning  which, 
and  the  unique  old  church  they  decorate, 
enough  has  been  often  said  elsewhere,  so  we 
will  not  enter  into  "  vain  repetitions." 

On  the  square  of  St.  Mark  rises  the  lofty 
tower  (325  feet  in  height)  whence  Galileo 
made  his  astronomical  observations ;  and  on 
this  square  the  merchants  daily  assemble  to 
transact  business :  it  is  surrounded  by  ar- 
cades, under  which  are  cafes  and  shops; 
some  of  the  latter  are  very  attractive,  pre- 


senting to  view  a  large  quantity  and  variety 
of  the  most  beautiful  shell  and  bead  work. 
Necklaces,  bracelets,  reticules,  neckerchiefs, 
scarfs,  caps  and  ornamental  bead  dresses  are 
manufactured  with  eiquisite  taste  and  won- 
derful ingenuity  out  of  both  shells  and  beads 
of  various  brilliant  colours.  The  shells  are 
small  and  whitish,  in  shape  resembling  snail 
shells,  and  are  capable  of  the  highest  polish 
which  is  given  to  them  by  some  process ;  af- 
ter which,  like  mother  of  pearl,  they  reflect 
prismatic  hues,  and  are  especially  beautiful 
by  lamp  or  candle  light  They  are  cast  upon 
the  neighbouring  shores  and  upon  the  piazza 
of  Saint  Mark,  in  great  profusion,  by  the 
waves  of  the  Adriatic  ocean;  and  concrete 
upon  the  sides  of  the  canals  and  foundations 
of  the  houses  so  substantially  as  to  render 
them  at  most  indistructable. 

We  were  sadly  disappointed  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  gondolas — instead  of  being 
gay  and  fanciful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  de- 
picted in  songs  and  romances,  they  are  som- 
bre-looking objects ;  as  it  were,  Aeorsei  in 
boats — for  they  are  angular  and  oblong  in 
form,  covered  with  black  cloth,  decorated 
with  black  tassels  and  fringe,  and  have  gen- 
erally such  low  ceilings  that  a  tall  perron 
cannot  sit  erect  in  them.  The  windows,  like 
those  of  a  coach,  consist  of  a  large  square 
pane  of  glass  placed  on  each  side,  and  hoot- 
ed and  lowered  by  straps  of  coach  lace. 
The  door  is  in  front,  and  usually  has  a  blind 
in  it.  As  to  the  gondoliers,  there  was  no- 
thing novel  in  their  appearance,  if  we  except 
a  red  jacket  now  and  then,  but  on  several  oc- 
casions we  enjoyed  their  singing. 

In  the  "Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts"  we 
saw  among  the  statuary  some  noble  produc- 
tions of  C  a  nova,  and  the  model  of  the  superb 
tomb  he  designed  for  Titian,  but  which  has 
been- built  and  consecrated  to  his  own  mem- 
ory since  his  death.  His  heart  is  enclosed 
in  a  porphyry  vase  that  stands  in  a  room 
where  the  members  of  the  Academy  hold 
their  meetings.  Canova  died  at  Venice  in 
1822. 

In  our  rambles,  we  often  found  ourselves 
on  the  far-famed  Rialto.  It  is  a  handsome 
bridge  of  a  single  expansive  arch ;  above 
which  are  two  ranges  of  .shops  (principally 
jewellers)  running  lengthwise  through  the 
centre,  thus  constituting  three  passage-wars 
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for  crasser* ;  and  I 
without  thinking  of 
Antonio ; 


never  entered   either 
Shylock's   speech  to 


"Sipiior  Antonio,  many  a  lime  and  oft, 

la  the  Ritlto  you  here  rated  me 

About  my  moneys  and  my  usance* :"  &c.,  ike. 

• 

And  so  it  was  when  in  the  Ducal  Palace  we 
surveyed  its  splendid  wonders,  (columns  of 
jaspar— gorgeously  painted  and  gilded  ceil- 
ings—magnificent  staircase— mantels  of  mar- 
ble, richly  sculptured— innumerable  and  in- 
valuable pictures  and  statues,)  and  trod  the 
floor  of  its  ancient  Senate  Chamber,  wherein 
the  faithless  Jaffier  betrayed  the  noble  Pierre 
and  his  associates,  the  thrilling  scenes  in 
Qtway's  stirring  tragedy  were  always  before 
me. 

Our  hotel  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Du- 
al Palace,  and  bore  the  imposing  appellation 
of  '•  The  grand  hotel  royal  Danieli,"  and  the 
accommodations  and  attendance  weie  excel- 
lent; bat  whenever  we  left  it,  our  path  tra- 
versed a  bridge  spanning  a  minor  lagune  or 
ctnal— high  above  which,  we  espied  at  a 
short  distance,  hanging  almost,  in  mid  air, 
tht  gloomy  link  of  connection  between  the 
Ducal  Palace  and  the  State  prison— need 
say  it  was  the  "Bridge  of  Sig/ts  /"  Over  it 
each  unhappy  wretch  is  conducted  from  the 
"Hall  of  Judgment11  to  his  place  of  doom— 
a  dungeon  in  the  prison's  vaults,  or  a  solitary 
and  uncomfortable  cell  beneath  the  leads  of 
its  roof !  Poor  Silvio  Pellico  1  how  long  and 
dreary  was  his  incarceration  there  I  Yet  was 
it  exceedingly  short  in  comparison  with  that 
to  which  those  confined  in  the  same  dread 
precincts  are  but  too  often  condemned— sel< 
dota  are  they  brought  forth,  unless  it  be  for 
execution  or  for  burial. 

The  usual  mode  of  sepulture  at  Venice  is 
peculiar :— after  mass  has  been  performed,  the 
corpse  in  its  fiat-topped  box  (you  cannot  pro- 
perly call  it  a  coffin)  is  put  into  a  gondola 
and  carried  out  to  sea,  and  committed  to  the 
deep  with  solemn  channting;  weights  are 
deposited  in  the  box  to  make  it  sink.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  funeral  train  remain  on  the 
chore ;  and  at  a  signal  given  by  the  gondo- 
liers, when  about  to  lower  the  body  into  the 
water,  the  requiem  commences,  and  the 
mournful  rite  upon  the  ocean  proceeds— the 
chaunting  ceases— the  rite  is  finished— then 


the  melancholy  strain  is  resumed,  and  the 
procession  slowly  returns  to  the  church 
whence  it  came,  and  where  a  few  more  pray* 
ers  for  the  soul  of  the  departed  conclude  the 
ceremony  of  its  interment.  By  the  afflu- 
ent, monuments  are  frequently  erected  in  the 
churches  to  the  memory  of  the  friends  they 
have  lost. 

The  great  town  clock  of  Venice  deserves 
to  be  described :  It  tells  the  hours,  not  with 
the  voice  of  a  full-toned  bell,  or  a  merry 
chime,  but  through  the  instrumentality  of 
two  stout  myrmidons,  mm  of  metal,  who,  with 
massive  hammers,  deal  sturdy  strokes  upon 
the  sides  of  the  poor  clock,  and  rapidly  and 
loudly  proclaim  the  time  of  day  or  night* 
And  now,  as  the  little  gothic-shaped  monitor 
on  our  mantel-piece  is  giving  due  notice  of 
eleven,  p.  m.,  somewhat  after  the  same  fash- 
ion, that  is  by  striking,  it  behooves  me,  as  an 
observer  of  temperate  habits,  to  cease  scrib- 
bling and  go  to  rest—- wherefore,  good  night 
to  my  pen,  which  (Heaven  permitting)  shall 
be  re-employed  to-morrow  on  its  present 
subject. 


"  Past  6  o'clock  and  a  cloudy  morning'1— 
as  the  weary  watchman  sings  out  in  winter 
when  promulgating  to  his  drowsy  neighbours 
in  their  snug  beds  the  advent  of  day — to  Aim 
a  joyous  signal  of  release  from  labour — to 
the  sluggard  an  unwelcome  notice  that  it  will 
soon  be  time  to  begin  his.  Being  an  early 
riser,  as  my  present  date  indicates,  truly  too, 
I  one  day,  while  in  Venice,  resolved  on  a 
promenade  before  breakfast,  to  the  only  gar- 
den the  city  contains,  which  is  a  public  one 
and  a  magnificent  work  of  Napoleon's.  It 
is  entirely  of  made  ground,  and  though  not 
extensive,  its  pleasant  shades  are  very  at* 
tractive  and  refreshing  after  the  closely  built 
streets  and  canals  where  no  vestige  of  ver- 
dure greets  the  vision,  save  now  and  then  a 
moderate  collection  of  shrubs  and  flowers 
gracing  a  balcony  or  window.  Assuredly 
the  Venetians  ought  to  feel  grateful  for  it  and 
probably  they  do — they  at  least  make  much 
of  it,  for  it  is  frequently  thronged  to  excess 
of  a  fine  evening.  However,  at  the  matinal 
hour  of  my  visit,  there  were  but  a  few  strollers, 
possibly,  travellers  like  myself,  in  search  of 
novelty  as  well  as  fresh  air.    I  afterwards 
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learned  that  this  garden  was  a  favorite  resort 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  that  a  day  seldom 
elapsed  in  mild  seasons  without  his  spending 
a  portion  of  it  within  its  precincts,  book-in 
hand,  seated,  or  lolling  on  the  turf,  and  so 
perfectly  absorbed  in  meditation,  or  with  the 
volume  he  perused,  as  to  be  apparently  un- 
conscious of  what  was  going  on  around 
him. 

y  As  T  retraced  my  steps  homeward,  that 
ifTkotelward,  I  passed  a  shop  of  masks  which 
was  not  open  when  I  previously  went  by, 
but  now  the  display  of  both  curious,  hideous 
ttnd  beautiful  representations  of  the  human 
face,  induced  me  to  enter,  and  for  a  few  min- 
utes it  was  quite  entertaining  to  examine 
them ;  finally,  I  purchased  one  of  each  class 
to  add  to  my  little  horde  of  forefgn  curiosi- 
ties and  mementos  of  places,  and  kept  on 
my  way,  seeking  in  ram  at  other  shops  for 
a  tortoise  shell  comb  of  which  I  stood  in  need, 
but  no  such  article  was  to  be  found :  there 
were  plenty  of  horn  and  ivory  combs,  for 
they  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities  at 
Venice,  but  for  the  kind  I  wanted  I  was  told 
I  must  send  to  Paris,  whence,  it  seemed,  the 
Venitian  ladies  of  hunt  ton,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  received  their  fashions.  Whilst 
on  the  topic  of  dress,  I  must  not  forget  to* 
mention  a  singular  mode  of  it  that  struck  us 
among  the  female  bourgeoisie  of  Venice, 
These  went  about  the  streets  without  bon- 
nets, and  wearing  white  muslin  veils  flounced 
and  lace  caps  ornamented  with*  artificial 
flowers  and  gay  coloured  satin  ribbons,  or 
having  their  hair  dressed  and  decorated  as  if 
for  a  ball,  while  in  every  other  respect  they 
were  most  plainly  clad;  sometimes  in  a 
black  stuff  or  calico  gown,  or  dingy  black 
silk,  keeping  company  with  a  pair  of  coarse 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  an  equally  coarse 
shawl  or  kerchief.  They  brought  to  mind 
the  incongruity  of  the  fellowship  of  the  pal- 
ace and  the  hovel,  spoken  of  above. 

We  found  upon  enquiry  that  provisions 
were  remarlfably  cheap  in  Venice.  The 
common  people  seemed  particularly  fond  of 
baked  pumpkin,  and  stalls  were  plenty  where 
it  was  sold,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of 
baked  apples  and  pears  that  werevery  tempt- 
ing to  the  appetite  of  the  pedestrian,  espe- 
cially when  whetted  by  exercise,  after  a 
busy  morning  of  sight-seeing,  during  which 


many  a  lofty  staircase  had  been  ascended, 
and  even  the  interior  of  a  steeple  penetrated 
to  its  tip- top  for  the  sake  of  a  prospect  •  •  * 

One  day  we  went  in  a  gondola  upon  the 
grand  canal,  to  the  "  chiesa  di  santa  Maria 
della  Salute7' — in  English,  the  "  church  of 
Saint  Mary  of  Salvation.1'  The  exterior  of 
this  superb  edifice  is  adorned  with  numerous 
large  statues; — the  interior  with  immense 
columns  of  highly  polished  Carara  marble, 
each  column  formed  of  one  solid  mass  :•— 
there  are  many  altars  and  near  the  chief  or 
grand  altar  stood  a  gigantic  bromae  candela- 
brum of  elaborate  workmanship  and  a  Turkish 
standard  from  which  was  pendant  some  loag 
hair,  said  to  be  that  of  a  Turkish  ambassa- 
dor. These  articles  commemorate  the  bra- 
very of  the  Roman'consul,  Lucius  Mummies, 
who  sacked  Corinth  and  was  the  hero  aho 
brought  from  there  to  Rome  the  celebrated 
horses  of  bronze  executed  by  Lysippus,  and 
now,  as  above  stated,  placed  on  the  Basilica 
of  S.  Marco,   over  its  principal   entraace. 

Saint  Mary  of  Salvation"  was  bunt  by 
order  of  those  "  most  potent,  grave  and  rev- 
erend signiors"  the  Venitian  Senate,  in  token 
of  gratitude  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  by  whose 
intercession  their  city  was  delivered  from  a 
rag?0?  pestilence.  The  grand  altar  is  set 
with  precious  stones,  and  over  it  are  scalp- 
tured  figures  the  size  of  life,  aUegoricalir 
representing  the  plague  flying  before  the 
Virgin  and  angels  surrounding  her.  There 
were  some  fine  pictures  by  Titian,  and  other 
artists  of  less  celebrity.  Here,  and  in  all 
the  Italian  churches,  we  observed  near  the 
images  of  various  Saints,  wax  and  wooden 
legs,  arms,  bands  and  feet,  of  miniature  di- 
mension, suspended  against  the  wall,  and 
once  we  remarked  a  pair  of  tiny  crutches. 
These,  our  cicerone  told  us,  were  offering? 
from  persons  who  were  diseased  in  such 
limbs,  or  who  had  been,  and  were  relieved 
by  the  intercession  of  the  Saint. 

Thus  having  imparted  to  my  readers  nearly 
all  that  i  remember  about  Venice,  the  queen 
city  of  the  Adriatic  I  again  resign  my  well- 
worn  pen  until  a  future  period* 

Ridjnond,  Jlpril,  18& 
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THE  MILL  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Editor:  In  the  March  number  of 
the  Messenger,  "  L"  replies  to  my  article 
with  such  a  vengeance,  that  I  do  not  know 
better  how  to  characterize  it  than  as  "  bulg- 
ing ad  hominem  cum  pitchforko." 

I  can  assure  him  that  it  was  not  my  in- 
tention to  make  him  appear  ridiculous ;  but 
there  are  some  subjects  so  highly  impregna- 
ted with  this  quality,  that  to  speak  of  them 
at  all,  is  to  appear  to  speak  of  them  in  a 
risible  mood.  If,  then,  there  is  any  thing  of 
the  kind  in  my  article,  it  must  be  attributed 
to  the  subject  and  not  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing it. 

But  before  I  go  any  further  into  this  phi- 
losophic disputation,  I  must  show  my  war- 
rant.   This  will  be  found  in  the  quotation 
from  "  L's"  first  article,  placed  at  the  head 
of  mine  to  prevent  mistake.     "  Error,"  says 
be,  "should,  at  all  times,  in  every  place, 
and  by  every  body,  be  assailed.1'     This  I  con- 
cluded was  sufficient  warrant  even  for  me  ; 
and  to  show  "  L"  that  I  can  claim  the  title 
of  philosopher,  (lover  of  learning,)  I  here 
frankly  confess  the  error  of  my  last  article 
pointed  oot  by  "  J.  L.  C,"  and  receive  the 
truth  with  pleasure.     The  only  excuse  I  can 
offer  for  making  such  a  blunder,  in  overlook 
ing  a  principle  which  was  certainly  not  for 
the  first  time  brought  to  my  notice,  is  that 
"  L."  had  said  it  was  rarefied  air,  and  I  took 
it  for  granted,  (seeing  that  he  was  so  far 
wrong  in  other  things,)  that  it  was  the  oppo- 
site, and  said  it  was  dense  air.     But  this  time 
I  most  be  more  careful  and  follow,  if  I  can, 
the  directions  given  by  "  L."  in  these  words : 
"  It  is  always  necessary  for  the  proper  un- 
derstanding of  any  subject,  first  that  it  should 
be  carefully  studied  as  presented,  second  that 
one  should  read  about  it  in  other  authors ; 
then  let  him  think  closely  upon  it,  and  lastly 
write." 

The  first  I  shall  attempt  to  follow ; — the 
second  I  cannot— for  I  know  of  no  author 
who  has  written  on  this  mill  question,  or 
rarefied  air  by  night,  and  had  given  "  L." 
the  credit  of  originality; — but  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  bestow  as  much  thought  on  it  as 
the  subject  deserves.  Without  then  giving 
hii  own  words  in  quotation,  f  will  state  a? 


near  as  I  can  his  hypothesis,  and  the  conclu- 
sions he  draws  from  it. 

1st,  Air  by  night  is  more  rare  than  by  day, 
and  from  this  cause}| 

2nd,  Water  rises  higher. 

3rd,  It  makes  a  greater  noise ;  and, 

4th,  It  has  more  momentum  in  a  column 
of  equal  area. 

If  this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  his  posi- 
tion, I  am  unable,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  "  as  presented/9  to  find 
any  conclusions. 

The  first  is  the  grand  point,  and  upon  it 
all  the  others  hinge.  The  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  "  L."  in  support  of  this  were  ex- 
amined in  my  first  article,  and  the  reasons 
assigned  by  me  for  the  phenomena  which  he 
claims  in  support  of  his  position  pronounced 
correct  by  "  J.  L.  C,"  the  man  of  "  mature 
thought.'1  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
repeat.  The  only  point — since  this  is  the 
only  one  he  questions — that  I  shall  retouch, 
is  the  law  of  condensation  by  cold  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  parade  he  makes  of  the/or* 
motion  of  ice,  by  which  he  can  burst  a  trial, 
I  assert  that  the  law  as  given  by  me  is  uni- 
versal, and  without  an  exception.  I  did  not 
say,  as  he  seems  to  think,  that  liquids  obey 
this  law.  My  words  are,  "  the  air  becom- 
ing cooler,  and,  of  course,  according  to  all 
physical  laws  of  which  I  have  any  know- 
ledge, mere  dense/1  Here  is  nothing  said 
about  water  or  ice,  and  what  have  they  to  do 
with  the  matter  ?  Gases,  among  which  air 
is  found,  through  all  degrees  of  temperature, 
expand  by  heat  and  contract  by  cold.  Water 
it  is  asserted  finds  its  minimum  density  at 
39°  ;  but  not  so  with  air.  It  condenses  under 
any  degree  of  cold  known  upon  our  planet. 
From  this  fact  it  is  commonly  believed  that 
water  forms  an  exception  to  the  law  of  con- 
densation by  cold ;  but  is  it  in  reality  so  } 
Has  nature  any  exceptions  to  her  laws  ?  I 
believe  not.  Proceeding  from  a  perfect  and 
Allwise  Being,  they  are  themselves  perfect, 
and  where  we  think  we  have  found  an  ex- 
ception, it  but  shows  that  our  investigations 
have  not  gone  far  enough,  or  that  we  have 
not  rightly  interpreted  and  stated  the  law. 
This  law  of  expansion  by  heat  and  conden- 
sation by  cold,  is  so  almost  universal,  and 
has  so  many  arguments  in  its  favor,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  set  it  aside,  and  we  are  forced  to 
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believe  that  in  this  instance  the  law  has  been 
rightly  comprehended  and  stated.  Let  us 
then,  as  a  matter  of  inquiry,  see  if  we  can 
reconcile  the  seeming  anomaly  of  the  forma* 
tion  of  ice  with  this  law. 

"  Let  a  perfectly  uniform  degree  of  heat 
be  imagined,  of  such  intensity  that  a  pound 
of  water  placed  over  it  would  have  its  tem- 
perature raised  10°  per  minute.  Starting 
with  water  at  32°,  in  rather  more  than  14 
minutes  its  temperature  would  have  risen  to 
174° ;  but  the  same  quantity  of  ice  at  32°, 
exposed  for  the  same  interval  of  time  would 
not  have  its  temperature  raised  a  single  de- 
gree. But  then  it  would  have  become  wa- 
ter/' Here  we  have  sufficient  heat  to  raise 
a  pound  of  water  through  140°  becoming 
latent  in  melting  a  pound  of  ice ;  but  this 
heat  is  not  lost,  for  it  is  evolved  when  the  ice 
is  again  formed. 

Again—1*  If  a  tall  jar  of  water,  covered  to 
exclude  dust,  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 
it  shall  be  quite  undisturbed,  and  at  the  same 
time  exposed  to  great  cold,  the  temperature 
Of  the  water  may  be  reduced  10°  or  more 
below  the  freezing-point  without  the  forma- 
tion of  ice,  but  then  if  a  little  agitation  be 
communicated  to  the  jar,  or  a  grain  of  sand 
dropped  into  the  water,  a  portion  instantly 
solidifies  and  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
rises  to  32° ;  the  heat  disengaged  by  the 
freezing  of  a  small  portion  of  the  water  will 
have  been  sufficient  to  raise  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  jar  10°."— (Fownes.)  Here 
we  find  that  in  the  formation  of  ice  heat  is 
evolved  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  We 
will  call  this,  in  contradistinction  to  heat  ap- 
plied externally,  internal  or  chemical  heat 

In  this  chemical  heat  we  have  an  ample 
reason  for  the  expansion  of  ice  in  its  forma- 
tion, for  it  must  be  in  immediate  contact  with 
every  forming  crystal,  from  which  it  eman- 
ates, and  must  hence  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  density  of  this  crystal.  If  water  con- 
densed to  32°,  we  would  here  have  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  expansion  of  ice 
while  it  is  being  subjected  to  external  cold ; 
but  it  reaches  its  minimum  at  39°;  and 
whether  you  heat  or  cool  it  from  this  point 
it  expands,  so  that  water  at  32°  and  46°  is 
of  the  same  density,  and  in  the  experiment 
of  the  jar,  as  above  stated,  where  water  was 
cooled  to  22°  without  the  formation  of  ice, 


iyou  would  have  it  at  22°  and  56°  of  the  same 
density !  Can  it  be  that  water  is  expanded 
by  heating  through  17°,  while  it  is  equally 
expanded  by  cooling  through  an  equal  num- 
ber ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  reality  two 
opposite  causes,  acting  upon  the  same  me- 
dium, produce  the  same  effect  ? 

To  avoid  this  dilemma,  I  hazard  the  fol- 
lowing theory :  39°  is  in  reality  the  freezing 
point,  while  32°  is  the  point  of  visible  crystali- 
zation— and  that  when  water  is  cooled  to 39° 
molecular  changes  commence,  by  which  its 
particles  are  rendered  more  solid,  and  in  this 
molecular  change,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
the  visible  crystalization,  chemical  heat  is 
evolved  sufficient  to  account  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  water  from  39°  to  32°.  If  such 
a  change  could  be  proven,  it  would  account 
most  satisfactorily  for  the  phenomena.  In 
the  absence  of  positive  proof  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing probabilities.  These  phenomena  are 
simply  and  well  displayed  in  the  following 
experiment.  "  Let  a  large  thermometer  tube 
be  filled  with  water  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture of  air,  and  artificially  cooled.  The 
liquid  will  then  be  observed  to  contract  regu- 
larly, until  the  temperature  falls  to  about  40°. 
After  this  a  farther  reduction  of  temperature 
causes  expansion  instead  of  contraction  in 
the  volume  of  water,  and  this  expansion  con- 
tinues until  the  liquid  arrives  at  its  point  of 
congelation,  when  so  sudden  and  violent  an 
enlargement  takes  place,  that  the  vessel  is 
almost  invariably  broken."— (Fownes.) 

Here  then  we  have  a  law  acting  from  39° 
to  32°,  which  is  analogous  to  that  which 
evolves  the  heat  in  the  formation  of  ice,  and 
in  the  process  by  which  the  water  was  raised 
from  22°  to  32°  by  the  same  means.  But 
say  you  that  in  this  instance,  the  whole  mass 
in  the  jar  had  its  temperature  raised  under 
the  crystalization,  while  here  during  the 
molecular  change  to  which  you  attribute  this 
evolution  of  heat  and  expansion  of  the  wa- 
ter from  39°  to  32°,  the  whole  mass  contin- 
ues to  descend  in  temperature  ?  This  is  true, 
and  at  first  sight  seems  to  militate  against 
the  theory  I  have  advanced ;  but  continue 
the  experiment  to  its  legitimate  results  and 
it  does  not.  Continue  the  cold  at  22°  after 
crystalization  is  commenced,  and  so  soon  as, 
the  entire  mass  of  water  is  solidified,  or  even 
before  this,  towards  the  surface  of  the  i««i 
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the  temperature  will  begin  to  descend  below 
32°,  and  soon  it  is  all  at  22° ;  but  this  ice 
at  22°  is  still  lighter  than  water  at  32°.     So 
it  is  in  the  process  at  39°.     Here  a  molecu- 
lar change  commences  by  which  minute  crys- 
tals in  embryo  are  formed,  and  though  they 
are  now  subjected  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
(32°,)  their  molecular  arrangement,   upon 
which  their  density  depends,  is  not  altered, 
and  they  continue  lighter  than  water  at  39°, 
just  as  the  ice  at  22°  is  lighter  than  water  at 
32°.    That  there  must  be  some  such  physi- 
cal changes  in  the  molecules  of  the  water  is 
proTen  by  its  manner  of  cooling.     Thus  wa- 
ter placed  in  a  tube  and  submitted  to  cold, 
reaches  the  temperature  of  39°,  first  at  the 
bottom  and  then  ascends  to  the  top ;  but  this 
point  reached,  the  process  is  reversed,  and 
the  temperature  is  now  18 west  at  the  top 
while  the  bottom  remains  at  39°,  until  the 
entire  mass  is  solidified,  and  it  too  then  des- 
cends to  32°  or  0°  if  the  cold  is  continued. 
Now,  it  is  evident  from  these  phenomena, 
that  at  39°  a  change  is  wrought  in  the  mo- 
lecular constitution  of  water,  by  which  its 
opper  particles,  though  subject  to  a  greater 
cold  than  39°,  do  not  contract  as  rapidly  as 
water  above  39°;  and  to  what  cause  can  we 
a»ign  this  with  greater  degree  of  plausibility 
than  to  a  beginning  crystalization  at  this 
point? — a  process  similar  to  that  which  is 
risible  and  more   rapid  at  32°  ?  an  embryo 
crjstalization,  or  formation  of  ice  ?    And  if 
wch  a  process  be  granted,  the  phenomenon 
of  expansion  below  this  point,  as  well  as 
above  it,  is  readily  explained  without  vio- 
lence to  the  law.     Above,  it  is  by  external 
neat— below,  it  is  by  internal,  chemical  heat, 
evolved  in  this  molecular  change. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  analogous 
fact,  that  water  containing  crystalizable 
salts  dissolved  in  it  must  be  evaporated  to  a 
certain  point,  or  cooled  to  a  certain  degree, 
before  crystalization  is  visible ;  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  it  commences  before 
this,  for  the  crystals  may  be  seen  by  the 
microscope.  Why  may  not  ice  then  begin  to 
form  at  39°,  though  it  is  not  seen  until  32°  ? 
In  the  facts  cited  from  Fownes,  we  have, 
too,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  "  burst- 
ing of  a  vial,"  without  the  necessity  of  suppo- 
sing that  ice  in  its  formation,  is  in  reality  ex- 
panded by  cold.    Upon  the  surface  a  pellicle 


of  ice  is  formed  so  soon  as  the  surface  is 
cooled  to  32°,  which  adheres  firmly  to  the 
vial,  while  the  water  below  this,  remains 
nearer  its  mimimum  density  at  39° ;  for  it 
cools  from  the  surface  downwards.  But  the 
external  cold  being  continued,  another  por- 
tion is  cooled  to  32°,  ice  forms,  and  in  form* 
ing,  chemical  heat  is  evolved,  through  the  in* 
fluence  of  which,  (not  cold,)  the  forming  ice 
expands  ;  but  now,  finding  no  way  of  escape, 
it  necessarily  bursts  the  vial ;  and  although, 
as  "L."  asserts,  "when  a  thing  expands  it 
cannot  become  more  dense,"  it  may  become 
more  solid,  and  in  becoming  more  solid  suffi- 
cient heat  is  evolved  to  account  for  its  ex- 
pansion, even  though  this  solidity  is  due  to 
the  application  of  external  cold.  This  ex- 
planation, it  will  be  seen,  is  not  based  upon 
the  theory  I  have  advanced  to  account  for 
the  expansion  of  water  from  39°  to  32° ;  but 
upon  the  well-ascertained  phenomena  of  wa- 
ter, when  exposed  to  cold. 

The  following  experiments,  although  I  do 
not  regard  them  as  conclusive,  from  the  lia- 
bility to  error  accompanying  them,  tend  still 
more  to  establish  this  view;  but  if  proved 
correct,  by  a  repetition  of  them  upon  a  larger 
scale,  will  prove  beyond  doubt  my  position 
to  be  correct.  The  source  of  error  arises 
from  the  small  quantity  of  ice  I  had  to  ex- 
periment with.  They  were  performed  in 
the  following  manner  :  A  quantity  of  water 
was  cooled  by  means  of  ice  to  32°,  in  a  thin 
two  ounce  vial,  into  which  a  delicate  pock- 
et thermometer  (manufactured  by  Spencer 
Browning  &  Co.,  London)  was  introduced. 
This  was  now  conveyed  into  an  adjoining 
room,  with  its  temperature  at  50°,  and  placed 
upon  a  table  four  feet  from  the  fire,  in  such 
a  position  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire 
could  not  fall  upon  the  vial ;  and  in  this  po- 
sition the  time  of  ascent  in  temperature 
through  each  degree  was  carefully  noted.  I 
give  in  full  the  results : 

Experiment  1st. 
Half  an  ounce  of  water  in  the  vial.     Tn  re- 
moving from  one  room  to  the  other,  the  ther- 
mometer ascended  to  34°. 
In  one  minute  it  ascended  from  34°  to  36°. 
In   "         do.  do.        do.    36°  to  38°. 

In  two      do.  do.         do.    3S°  to  40°. 

In  one      do.  do.        do.    40°  to  42°. 

In  two     do.  do.        do.    42°  to  44°.  • 
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Experiment  2nd. 

Water  increased  to  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce. 

In  H  minutes  from  34°  to  36°. 
In  2i  do.  do.  36°  to  38°. 
In  3i  do.  do.  88°  to  40°. 
In  2  do.  do.  40°  to  42°. 
In  4  do.  do.  42°  to  44°. 
In  4  do.  do.  44°  to  46°. 
Id  5  do.  do.  46°  to  48°. 
Experiment  3rd. 

Water  increased  to  one  and  a  half  ounces. 
In  2  minutes  from  36°  to  38°. 
In  5     do.        do.   38°  to  40°.     , 
In  3    do.        do.  40°  to  42°. 
In  4    do.        do.   42°  to  44°. 

Here  my  limited  supply  of  ice  gave  out, 
and  I  was  unable  to  pursue  the  experiments 
further.  It  will  be  seen  by  examining  the 
above  tables  of  time,  that  the  temperature  in 
each  case  was  delayed  between  38°  and  40° ; 
it  taking  longer  to  pass  through  these  two  de- 
grees than  the  next  two  below  and  above. 
Here  is  a  phenomenon  corresponding  with 
that  occurring  at  32°  in  melting  ice,  and 
also  at  212°  in  boiling  water.  These  two— 
in  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  heat  be- 
coming latent — are  explained  upon  the  law 
{hat  heat  becomes  latent  in  passing  from  a 
solid  to  a  liquid  state,  and  the  other  occur- 
ring at  39°,  or  between  38°  and  40°,  the 
point  of  maximum  density  of  water  may  be 
very  readily  explained  upon  the  theory  I 
have  advanced,  that  at  this  point  a  molecular 
change  occurs,  similar  to  that  which  is  visi- 
ble at  32°,  by  means  of  which  the  water  is 
made  more  solid,  or  at  least  that  its  particles 
are  aggregated.  Hence,  in  heating  water 
from  32°  to  40°,  when  it  arrives  at  this 
point,  (39°,)  this  aggregation  of  particles  or 
embryo  crystalization  is  broken  up,  the  wa- 
ter assumes  a  less  solid  form ;  and  in  doing 
«o,  heat  becomes  latent,  and  the  ascent  of  its 
temperature  is  retarded  just  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  this  liquifaction.  In  a  previous 
part  of  this  article,  I  have  explained  upon 
the  reverse  action  the  greater  solidity  which 
water  assumes  when  cooled  to  39°,  the  ex- 
pansion of  water  below  this  point. 

I  am  aware  of  the  crudity  of  the  above  ex- 
periments, and  hence  the  liability  to  error  in 
the  inferences  I  have  drawn  from  them,  and 
submit  them  also  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 

The  basis  of  "L's"  hypothesis  then,  does 
*°t  appear  at  all  strengthened  by  his  ram- 


pant reply,  and  I  might  rest  satisfied  here ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  a  further  examination 
of  his  conclusions,  we  will  for  a  while  admit 
the  air  to  be  lighter  by  night  than  day.  This 
brings  us  to  his  second  position,  as  a  result 
of  the  first — viz :  Water  rises  higher  at 
nightf  in  ponds  of  a  limited  extent.  To  what 
is  the  rise  of  a  fluid  due,  when  atmospheric 
pressure  is  removed  from  a  portion  of  its 
surface  ?  Evidently  to  the  unequal  pressing 
of  the  surrounding  air  upon  this  fluid.  This 
fact  or  principle,  simply  stated,  is  sufficient 
answer  to  this  position.  If  the  air  is  re- 
moved from  only  a  part  of  a  pond,  it  would 
rise  in  this  part  from  the  pressure  of  the  sur- 
rounding air ;  but  if  equally  removed  over 
the  entire  pond,  the  equilibrium  is  not  dis- 
turbed, and  of  course  we  could  have  no  rise 
from  this  cause  ;  not  even  if  this  removal  of 
air  were  carried  to  a  vacuum.  There  is  no 
power  to  raise  the  water,  and  it  will  by  force 
of  gravity  remain  stationary.  Such  would 
be  the  case  upon  the  hypothesis  of  "  L. ;" 
and  this  statement  of  a  principle  will  con- 
vince even  himself,  that  the  "wet  circle 
upon  the  rock"  is  not  due  to  a  rise  in  the 
water  at  night. 

The  third  position,  that  falling  water  makes 
a  greater  noise,  is  negatived  upon  the  same 
grounds — for  I  have  shown  that  the  rise,  to 
which  he  seems  to  attribute  this  increased 
sound,  cannot  take  place  upon  his  supposi- 
tion ;  but  the  increased  sound  to  which  he 
testifies  is  due  to  something,  and  since  it 
cannot  be  due  to  an  increased  height  of  the 
fall,  in  consequence  of  a  rarefied  air,  nor  to 
the  better  conducting  power  of  this  rare  air, 
the  argument  turns  against  him,  and  proves 
the  density  instead  of  rarety  of  the  air — for, 
in  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact 
that  sound  is  at  night  conducted  to  greater 
distances. 

The  fourth,  greater  motive  power,  may  be 
readily  conceded — not,  however,  that  there 
is  an  actual  increase  in  the  motive  power, 
from  its  greater  height,  but  that  the  resist- 
ance it  meets  with  in  this  supposed  rarefied 
air  would  be  less.  Here,  then,  is  a  second 
instance  in  which  he  assigns  a  wrong  reason 
for  a  given  phenomenon. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  a  point,  from  which 
lean  recur  to  "L.V  disposition  to  invent 
initials;  and  to  this  subject,  I  may  now  well 
apply  the  initials  of  a  certain  secret  society, 
(R.  A.  R.,)  which  I  would  read  Reductio  ad 
Ridiculum, 

With  these  remarks,  I  leave  "  L."  to  his 
own  philosophic  reflections — remembering 
the  while  that  he  has  u  overlooked'*  several 
things,  and  also  the  farther  initials  R.  S.  S., 
ride  si  sapis.  R.  D.  W. 
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Since  the  conclu  ion  of  the  preceding 
note.*,  events  have  t  ran -pi  red  in  China — now 
well  known  to  all  readers — whirh  were  as 
unlooked-for  as  they  are  pregnant  with  in- 
terest 10  that  mighty  empire  and  to  the 
world. 

The  rebellion  which  arose  in  the  province 
of  Qu>in$-*et  on  the  accession  of  the  present 
Emperor,  in  ls50,  has  spread  to  a  civil  war, 
and  now:  rage*  with  fierce  auimo.itv  between 
the  adherents  of  the  olden  Ming  dyna  ty 
wd  the  present  Tartar  government.  The 
small  b*nd  of  insurgents  has  swelled  to  a 
ttyhtyarmy,  which  strengthened  by  repeat- 
ed Micce#»es,  has  pushed  the  war  with  san- 
fumarj  marche*  from  the  Soulhern  districts 
t»  Ibe  strongholds  of  the  North.  While  we 
*ritet  the  country  is  convulsed  with  internal 
fli^nrions— the  ultimate  solution  of  which 
'*  wrapped  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  &W- 
tont-Wan*,  at  the  head  of  many  thousand 
soldiers,  having  overcome  the  powerful  city 
°l  Viuki(i£,  now  storms  the  Imperial  city. 
wd  before  these  pages  are  perused  by  the 
rcader,  further  and  important  facts  will  be 
"own,  crowned,  perhaps,  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  decision  of  the  conflict. 

The  details  of  this  war,  so  far  as  they  have 
ken  accurately  obtained,  together  with  much 
contradictory  and  unreliable  matter,  have, 
from  tune  to  time,  through  various  channels, 
k^  gi«ren  to  the  public ;  and  it  would  be  fo- 
retfn  to  the  purpose  of  these  notes,  and 
"^h  exceed  their  intended  limits,  to  dwell 
Qpon  the  prolific  subject.  It  will  be  suffi- 
rteal  to  call  attention  to  the  following  ex- 
acts from  recently  printed  papers,  giving  a 
>"tf  outline  of  this  remarkable  agitation, 
md  of  it*  chief  feature,  namely  the  Religious 
r»tore  of  the  rebellion — a  feature  more  start- 
u?  and  inexplicable,  and  big  with  results  to 
he  religious  world  than  any  fact  that  has 
<*o  presented  to  their  con U  m  Nation  since 
Je  dawning  of  the  Christian  Era.     These 


aid,1*  published  at  Shanghae,  the  columns  of 
which  newspaper  have  been  enriched  by  the 
valuable  contributions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Med* 
hur>t,  who  has  furnished  translations  of  va- 
rious public  documents  issued  by  the  con- 
tending parties. 

Character  and  Progress  of  the  Insur- 
gents. 


nttcu  are  from  the   "  J\urth  China  Her-\  which  in  the  time  of  the  Mings  was,  and 
Vol   XX-35 


The  Insurgents  left  Chang-sha,  the  capital 
of  Hoo-nan,  on  the  30 :h  of  November.     On 
the  13th  of  December  they  had  crossed  the 
Tung-ting  lake,  and  entered  the  main  stream 
of  the  Yang-tsze  at  Yochow,  which  city  was 
evacuated  by  the  Imperialists  on  their  ap- 
proach.    They  advanced  on,  and  took  Han- 
yung,  and  occupied  ihe  contiguous  commer- 
cial town  of  Han-kowon  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber.    They  then  immediately  crowed  the  ri- 
ver and  invested  Woo-chang,  the  capital  of 
Hoo-pih,  which   they  took  on  the  12th  of 
January.     They  remained  there  exactly  one 
month,  employed  in  putting  provisions  and 
treasure  on  board  of  their  vessels.     Their 
progress  from  thence  to  Nanking  was  leisure- 
ly and  almost  unimpeded.     On  the  lhth  of 
February  they  took  Kew-keang,  an  important 
city  situated   at  the  point  where  the  Yang- 
t  ze  touches  the   I'o-yang  lake,  and  on  the 
24th,  Gan-king,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Gan-hwuy.     From  these  cities  and  many 
other  places  to  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
days  journey  from  the  Yang-tsze  on  b.  t'i 
sides,  they  collected  money  and  provisions 
either   directly  taken  or   paid   as  ransom : 
Nan-chang,  the  capital  of  Keang-se  giving 
200,000  taels  of  silver  and  50  000  peculs  of 
rise.     From  the  Peking  Gazette*,  it  appears 
that  they  seized  700,000  taels  of  stiver  in 
the  treasuries  at  Woo-chang  and  300,000  in 
those  of  Gan-king,  besides  a  large  quantity  of 
rice  at  the  lattrr  city. 

On  the  8th  March,  they  Appeared  before 
Nanking;  and  on  the  l£th  of  that  month 
sprung  a  mine  under  the  wall  near  the  north- 
ern angle  which  effected  a  breach  of  about 
20  or  30 yards  in  extent.  They  immediately 
formed  by  this,  meeting  with  only  a  slight 
resistance  from  some  Shan-tung  and  Kvvei- 
chow  (Chinese)  troops  who  attempted  to  de- 
fend it,  and,  proceeding  to  the  southern  quar- 
ter, entered  the  inner  city  there  situated; 

'  now 
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is  again,  called  the  Imperial  city,  but  which 
under  the  Ta-tsing  dynasty  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  hereditary  garrison  of  Tartar 
Bannermen  and  their  families. 

•        •••••• 

Tt  is  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Insurgents  having  the  au- 
thority of  even  approximation,  some  account.^ 
being  manifestly  exaggerations,  others  as 
certainly  understatements.  It  is,  however, 
thought  fhat,  at  the  four  cities  in  their  pos- 
session, there  must  be  from  30  to  40  thou- 
sand of  devoted  adherents  to  the  cause,  de- 
termined to  stand  or  fall  with  it.  These  are 
chiefly  Kwang-tung,  Kwang-?e  and  Hoo-nan 
men,  all  having  long  hair,  and  several  ol 
those  from  the  latter  province  being  officers 
in  command  of  one  or  two  thousand  men, 
(the  higher  leaders  seemed  to  be  all  from 
Kwang-tung  and  Kwang  se)  Of  voluntary 
and  trusty  adherents  who  joined  them  in 
Hoo-nan  and  Hoo-pih,  it  is  supposed  there 
may  be  about  30  or  40  thousand  more,  ma- 
king their  total  strength  when  they  invested 
Nanking  from  60  to  80  thou?<and.  Besides 
these,  there  must  be  taken  into  account  at 
,  least  100.000  men,  perhaps  double  that  num- 
ber of  Nanking,  Yang-chow  and  Chin*keang 
people,  who  had  not  left  these  Cities  when 
they  were  occupied,  and  who  did  duty  as 
workmen — as  porters,  trench-diggers  and  ar- 
tificers. 

The  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Insurgents 
is  entitled  by  them  Teen-wang,  i.  e.  Heaven* 
ly  King  or  Prince,  the  latter  word  being  in 
his  case  equivalent  to  sovereign  prince.  In 
conversation,  he  is  sometimes  called  Tae* 
ping  Wang  "  Prince  of  Peace  :"  but  rarely, 
Tae-ping  being  the  title  of  the  projected  new 
dynasty,  not  that  of  this  individual  monarch. 
The  existence  of  any  such  person  or  title  as 
Teen-tih  was  distinctly  ignored  by  the  North- 
ern Prince,  the  highest  Chief  seen,  who  said 
it  was  a  phrase  of  "outside  people ;"  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Ming  dynasty. 

Besides  the  Teen-wang,  five  others  bear 
the  title  of  Princes,  viz  ,  the  Eastern,  West- 
ern, Southern,  Northern  and  Assistant  Prin- 
ces. The  name  of  the  first,  who  is  first  in 
authority  as  well  as  in  place,  is  Yang-sew- 
tsing ;  of  the  third,  Fung-yun-shan  ;  of  the 


fourth,  Wei-ching;  and  of  the  fifth,  (some 
relative  of  the  Teen-wana:,)  Shih-ta-kae. 
The  surname  of  the  second  is  Seaou,  but  his 
individual  (we  may  now  say,  Christian)  name 
has  not  been  ascertained.  He  is  the  third  in 
authority  among  the  Insurgents,  a  circum- 
stance that  would  mark  him  as  a  man  of  un- 
usual ability,  for  there  is  evidence  that  he 
was  not  with  them  two  years  back,  or  at 
least  not  as  a  man  of  note. 


The  Insurgents  are  Christians  of  the  Pro- 
testant form  of  worship,  and  auti-ido!ator>  of 
the  strictest  order.  They  acknowledge  but 
One  God,  the  Heavenly  Faiher,  theAlUi-e. 
Allpowerful,  and  Omnipresent  Creator  of  4 he 
world;  with  him,  Je>us  Christ,  as  the  Sa- 
viour of  Mankind  ;  and  also  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  the  last  of  the  Three  Persons  of  *he  Trin- 
ity. Their  Chief  on  earth  is  a  per-on  known 
as  l4  Tae-ping-wang,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  "* 
to  whom  a  kind  of  divine  origin  and  mi  >\on 
is  ascribed.  Far,  however,  from  claiming 
adoration,  he  forbids,  in  an  edict,  the  appli- 
cation to  hirmelf  of  the  terms  •*  Supreme/' 
"  Holy,'1  and  others,  hitherto  constantly  as- 
sumed by  the  Emperors  of  China ;  but  which 
he  declines  receiving  on  the  ground  that, 
they  are  due  to  God  alone.  Their  moral 
code,  the  Insurgents  call  the  "  Heavenly 
Rules,"  which  on  examination  proved  to  be\ 
the  Ten  Commandments.  The  observance 
of  these  is  strictly  enforced  by  the  leaders 
of  the  movement,  chiefly  Kwang-tung  and 
Kwang-se  men,  who  are  not  merely  formal 
professors  of  a  religious  system,  but  practi< 
cal  and  spiritual  Christians,  deeply  inrluen 
ced  by  the  belief  that  Cod  is  always  wit  I 
them.  The  hardships  they  have  suffered 
and  the  dangers  they  have  incurred,  are  pum 
ishments  and  trials  of  their  Heavenly  Fa1  hei 
the  successes  they  have  achieved,  are  in 
stances  of  His  Grace.  In  conversation  the] 
"  bore*'  the  more  worldly  minded  by  con; 
stant  recurrence  to  that  special  attention  tj 
the  Almighty  of  which  they  believe  therri 
selves  to  be  the  objects.  With  proud  huiral 
ity  and  with  the  gli>tening  eyes  of  grr^tituj 
they  point  back  to  the  fact  that  at  the  be^iti 
ning  of  their  enterprise  some  four  yean-  a^ 
they  numbered  but  one  or  two  hundred,  m 
;  that  except  for  the  direct  help  of  their  11a 
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venly  Father  they  never  could  have  done 
what  they  have  done. 

"They,"  said  one,  speaking  of  theTmpe- 
ria'ists,  "spread  all  kind*  of  lies  about  us. 
They  say  we  employ  magical  arts :  the  only 
kind  of  magic  we  have  used  is  prayer  to 
G«od.  In  Kwang-se,  when  we  occupied 
Yun»  Gan,  we  were  sorely  pressed  ;  there 
was  then  only  some  two  or  three  thousand  of 
us.  We  were  beset  on  all  sides  by  much 
greater  numbers;  we  had  no  powder  left, 
and  our  provisions  were  all  done.  But  our 
Heavenly  Father  came  down  and  showed  us 
the  way  to  break  out.  So  we  put  our  wives 
and  children  in  the  middle,  and  not  only 
forced  a  passage  but  completely  beat  our  en- 
emies" After  a  pause,  he  added — «« If  it  be 
the  will  of  God  that  our  Prince  of  Peace  *>hall 
be  the  Sovereign  of  China,  he  will  be  the 
Sovereign  of  China.  If  not,  then  we  will 
die  here." 

The  nature  of  this  insurrection,  of  which 
the  e«?ence  is  its  religious  element,  has  com- 
pelled us  to  trench  on  subjects  not  u  ually 
dkussed  in  a  newspaper.  We  wi>h  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  we  commit  our- 
«*ive$  to  no  opinion  whatsoever  on  the  re- 
fiH'v  and  precipe  nature  of  the  Teen-wang's 
minion.  We  feel  certain  however,  that  he 
hm  not  liveJ  and  acted  in  .spite  of  the  Al- 
mighty. [n  i;^  manner,  we  commit  our- 
selves to  no  settled  opinion  on  the  Book  of 
Divine  Communications;  in  which  we  do  not 
*Mi  to  ignore  the  existence  of  much  that, 
viewed  by  our  lights,  would  seem  to  be  mere 
toman  invention  or  delusion.  But  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  convince  ourselves  that  cold 
and  deliberate  imposture  could  have  origi- 
nated and  maintained  an  intense  and  exten- 
sive movement  like  that  we  are  considering. 
And  we  protest  earnestly  against  all  haMy, 
uncharitable,  or,  it  may  be,  presumptuous 


decisions  in  matters  which  it  is  beyond  the 
p  wers  of  human  language  to  grasp,  because 
branching  on  all  sides  into  the  inscrutable 
and  incomprehensible.  What  mainly  con- 
cerns us  is,  that  these  Chinese  Christians  do 
worship  the  same  God  as  ourselves;  that 
they  /uwe,  like  ourselves,  taken  the  Ten 
Commandments  as  their  moral  code;  and 
that  they  wage  war  against  immorality  with 
**  earnestness  at  present  altogether  strange 


to  us.  It  was,  indeed,  said  at  Nanking,  and 
passages  in  their  books  corroborate  the  state* 
ment,  that  the  Sovereign  himself  has  36  con* 
cubine*,  the  personage  next  in  rank  12,  and 
some  eight  or  ten  of  the  other  high  officers 
each  a  smaller  number.  But  this  polygamy 
is  to  be  confined  to  about  10  or  12  persons  in 
a  population  of  360  millions,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  an  essentia)  part  of  the  system  that  it 
should  continue  to  exist  even  in  this  limited 
extent.  The  teachings  of  one  devoted  mis- 
sionary or  even  the  distribution  of  New  Tes- 
taments might  originate  a  change ;  for  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  both  in  this  matter  and 
in  their  "  utterly  destroying  the  men,  wo- 
men and  children1'  of  their  enemies,  they 
appear  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  Book  of 
Moses  more,  than  the  precepts  of  the  New 
Dispensation.  Until  better  taught,  they, 
among  whom  polygamy  has  existed  from  the 
oldest  times,  may  very  naturally  believe  that 
in  the  eyes  of  Him  to  whom  five  thousand 
years  are  "  but  as  a  day,"  the  plurality  of 
wives,  which,  in  the  patriarch  Abraham  was 
in  the  morning  no  fault,  cannot  in  the  even- 
ing be  a  crime. 

The  great  wonder  is,  in  truth,  that  they 
have  so  completely  separated  themselves 
from  most  of  the  ancient  vices  and  supersti- 
tions. In  a  few  sentences  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  their  Calendar  they  dispose  of  the 
whole  sy  tern  of  divination,  fortune-telling 
and  "  lucky  days,"  which  many  of  us  have 
had  cause  to  know  is  a  practical  trammel  on 
the  unchristianized  Chinese.  The  idols  have 
been  all  destroyed  in  the  cities  they  hold, 
and,  with  them,  many  of  the  temples.  All 
the  females  have  been  quartered  in  separate 
buildings,  where  they  work  and  receive  ra- 
tions und*r  the  superintendence  of  the  se- 
niors ;  and  while  all  have  been  told  that  this 
measure  is  but  temporary  to  prevent  abuses, 
otherwise  sure  to  ensue  in  the  existing  con- 
fusion, it  is  for  the  present  certain  death  for 
any  male  to  enter  these  establishments,  even 
as  husband  or  father.  So  rigorous  are  the 
leaders  in  carrying  out  their  principles  that 
several  prevalent  vices  of  the  Chinese  have 
already  been  cured  even  in  the  large  num- 
bers of  new  followers  at  Nanking.  One  term 
of  abuse  was  evidently  allowed:  Wang-pa* 
tan  literally  Egg  of  a  tortoise,  a  metaphori- 
cal expression   for    "Son  of  a  cuckold." 
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But  of  all  the  cross  obscenities  that  used  to'mands,  may  ascend  to  heaven  and  enjoy 
garni>h  the  ordinary  language  of  both  .-exes,'  happiness,  for  thousands  and  myriads  of 
not  one  was  heard  either  by  our  countrymen 'years,  in  plea>ure  and  delight,  with  dignity 
or  by  their  Chinese  attendants.  Nor  was  a*id  honour,  world  without  end.  But  wbo- 
any  gambling  seen  ;  and  there  was,  in  short,  ever  does  not  repent  of  his  sins,  in  the  pre- 
enough  ascertained  during  the  few  days  stay ,  pence  of  the  great  G*id,  but  continues  to  vor- 
of  the  Hermes,  to  prove  that  the  Ten  Com-  ship  depraved  spirits,  practising  perverse 
mandments  as  a  moral  code  will  assuredly  things  as  before,  and  going  on  to  tran^ress 
be  enforced  in  all  strictness  and  integrity.       the  divine  commands,  will  most  certainly  be 

We  may  now  invite  our  readers  to  reflect  punished  by  being  sent  down  to  hell,  and 
on  the  results,  if  these  people  t-hould  become  suffering  mi>e:y  for  thousands  and  myriads 
maMers  of  the  country.  With  them  we  have  of  years,  in  sorrow  and  pain,  with  trouble 
already  ceased  to  be  "  barbarians ;"  anJ  far  and  angui>h,  world  without  end.  Which  of 
from  being  jealous  of  our  presence  and  ideas  these  is  the  best  and  which  the  worst,  we 
we  can  already  perceive  that,  unless  now  leave  it  to  you  to  judge.  Ought  not  all  of 
disgusted  by  the  continued  hostility  of  fo-  you,  our  brethren  and  sisters  throughout  the 
rei?ners,  they  would  soon  become  keenly  world,  to  awake  from  your  lethargy  ?  if,  how- 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  possessing  both. :  ever,  you  continue  unawakened,  then  y*>u 
Having  as  Christians  nothing  to  fear  from  are  truly  ba-e-born  and  deluded  by  frhe  devil; 
our  literature,  all  that  is  valuable  in  it,  whe-  you  do  not  know  how  to  enjoy  the  bli.*s  with* 
ther  scientific,  metaphysical  or  theological,  in  your  reach  :  and  all  that  great  happine**, 
would  speedily  appear  in  a  Chine>e  garb,  p'ea^ure  and  delight,  dignity  and  honour, 
Now  before  anything  was  known  of  this  which  is  to  be  experienced  in  heaven  for 
Chri-tian  movement.- it  had  been  concluded  tfou.-ands  and  myriads  of  years,  you  do  not 
that  the  Chinese  would  by  dint  of  their  in-  wish  to  enjoy  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  you 
dustry.  power  of  self-government,  capability  willingly  fall  into  the  crime  of  sinning  against 
of  combined  action,  and  really  steadier  cour-  Heaven,  and  thus  bring  down  upon  your- 
age,  gradually  expel  the  present  populations  selves  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  great 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  ultimately  God,  who  will  send  you  down  to  the  eish- 
possess  themselves  of  a  region  too  tropical  teen  hells,  and  cause  you  to  suffer  eternal 
for  the  colonization  of  their  only  rivals  the  >  misery.  How  lamentable  ! 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  A  Jd  to  the  above  quali-|  Tho*e  whose  minis  have  been  deluded  by 
ties  that  vital  and  untiring  energy,  that  men-  the  devil  object  and  say :  that  the  great  G«>d 
tal  freedom  and  general  enlightenment  which  is  only  to  be  worshipped  by  sovereign  prin- 
Chri*tunity  has  bestowed  on  the  protectant  ces.  But  we  wish  you  to  know,  that  the 
populations  of  the  West  and  the  possible  con-  great  God  is  the  Universal  Father  of  all  men 
sequences,  when  it  is  a  people  of  360  mil-  throughout  the  world.  Sovereign*  are  tho<e 
lions  that  will  be  influenced,  fairly  surpass  of  his  children  whom  he  clothes  with  power, 
the  powers  of  speculation.  but  the  good  are  those  of  his  children  who 

'most   resemble    him;    while   the    common 
Religious  Precepts  of  the   THie-Pin*  D.y-Jm8w9  are  Mil  I  his  children,  though  steeped 

nasly.     Tntndatedfrom  t/ie  original  by  W.  jn  ign0rance  ;  and  the  violent  andoppre*>i*e 


//.  Medhurst 

Who  has  ever  lived  in  the  world  without 
offending  against  the  commands  of  Heaven  ? 
but  until  this  time  no  one  ha*  known  how  to 
obtain  deliverance  from  sin  ;  now,  however, 
the  great  God  has  made  a  gracious  commu- 
nication to  man.  and  from  henceforth  who- 
ever repents  of  his  sins  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  God,  and  avoids  worshipping  de- 
praved spirits,  (gods,)  practising  perverse 
tbiugs*.  or    transgressing  the  divine  coin- 


are  his  disobedient  children.  If  you  still 
think  that  sovereigns  alone  are  allowed  to 
worship  the  great  God,  we  beg  to  ask  you, 
whether  the  parents  of  one  family  regard 
only  their  eldest  son,  and  whether  they  re- 
quire filial  respect  and  obedience  from  him 
alone  ? 

Do  you  not  remember  the  period  of  the 
three,  dyna^ies  (from  B.  C.  2204  to  B-  C. 
320)  how  Ching-t'hang,  afterwards  the  head 
of  the  Sbang  dynasty,  was  at  first   but  & 
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prince  of  the  empire,  and  yet  he  reverenced  addre^ed  Wan-wang  <aying,  ",  regard  you 
the  «reat  God:  also  how  Wan-wang,  from  as  pos.'ess^d  of  intelligent  virtue:"  again, 
whom  sprang  the  founder  of  the  Chow  dy-  "when  you  rome  into  the  pro.MMice  of  the 
na>fyf  was  himself  but  a  western  lord,  and  great  God,  beware  of  dividing  \our  aflec- 
}et  he  intelligently  served  the  great  God;  ti>ns."  Fuither,  "  In  due  time,  Ching- 
neither  of  these  worthies*  filled  the  station  t'hang  appeared,  whose  feeling  of  respect 
of  wereign,  when  they  paid  their  adora-  daily  increased,  until  his  intelligence  gradu- 
tions  to  the  great  God.  If  it  were  true  that  ally  advanced  towards  perfection.  He  hon- 
t he  great  God  could  only  be  worshipped  by  oured  God,  and  God  made  him  a  pattern  to 
the  head  of  the  state,  Ching-t'hang  and  the  nine  provinces  of  the  empiie."  The 
U'ang-wang  mu.-t  have  erred  in  adoring  him ;  Historical  Classic  contains  the  following  ex- 
am! if  they  erred  in  adoring  him,  why  did  pressions  :  "  I  (Ching-t'hang)  fear  the  great 
the  great  God  regard  Ching-t'hang  with  fa-  God,  and  do  not  dare  to  neglect  correcting 
Tor,  and  exalt  him  from  the  station  of  a  the  disobedient. "  "  The  great  God  disap- 
prince  to  be  sole  ruler  of  the  empire,  and  proving  (of  the  tymnt  Chow)  has  determined 
give  laws  to  the  nine  provinces?  And  why  on  sending  down  this  calamity. "  "I  (Woo- 
did  the  great  God  regard  Wan-wang  w?ith  wang)  pre-ume  respectfully  to  receive  the 
faver.  and  cau>e  bim  who  was  only  a  we>t-  comrai^ion  of  the  great  God,  in  order  to 
ern  lord  toobtiin  two  thirds  of  the  empire,  suppress  disorderly  counsels."  "  The  great 
until  his  son  Woo-wang  ascended  the  throne  God  is  not  invariable  in  his  dealings;  on 
of  China?  tho-e  who   do  good   he  confers  a  hundred 

Some  al*o  ?ay  erroneously  that  to  worship  blessings,  and  on  tho*e  who  do  evil  he  :-ends 
IbegieatGod  is  to  imitate  foreigners;  not  down  a  hundred  calamities. "  The  Rook  of 
remembering  that  China  has  its  hi  tories,  Diagrams  says,  "The  ancient  kings  invented 
*hich  are  open  to  investigation.  From  the  music,  in  order  to  promote  virtue  and  they 
time  of  Pwan-koo,*  down  to  the  period  of  especially  performed  it  b<  fjre  the  great  God." 
the  thiee  dynas ties,  both  prince-*  and  people  Now,  if  you  say  that  we  are  following  for- 
uooored  and  won* hipped  the  great  God.  If  eigners,  we  beg  to  ask  whether  Woo-wangof 
now  the  people  of  the  three  dynasties  did  the  Chow  dynasty,  when  he  "presumed  re- 
not  worship  and  honour  the  great  God,  why  |spectlully  to  receive  the  commission  of  the 
wes  the  Ta-heo  classic  quote  an  ode  which  great  God  ;"  and  Wan-wang,  of  the  same 
hw,  " Before  t he  Yin  (Shang)  dyna-ty  had  dynasty,  when  he  "intelligently  served  the 
lo-t  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  their  an- [great  God;"  together  with  Ching-t'hang  of 
cestoid  were  invited  to  do  the  honours  at  the  the  ?h  ng  dynasty,  when  he  "  honoured  the 

great  God,"  or  Chuen-heuh,  when  he  "  rev- 
erently served  the  great  God,"— we  beg  to 
ask,  whether  all  the.  e  worthies  followed  the 
foieigners  ?  The  fact  is,  that  according  to  the 
histories  of  both  the  Chinese  and  foreign  na- 
tions, the  important  duty  of  worshipping  the 
great  God,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  woild, 
several  thousand  years  ago,  was  alike  prac- 
ticed both  by  Chinese  and  foreigners  ;  but 
the  various  foreign  nations  in  the  west  have 
practised  this  duty  up  to  the  present  time, 
Kvhile  the  Chinese  practised  it  only  up  to  the 
Tsin  and  Han  dynasties:  *  since  which  time 
they  hav»«  erroneously  followed  the  devil's 
ways,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived 
by  the  king  of  hades.     Now,  however,  the 


amfices  to  the  great  God."  Matig-tsze  has 
il>oan  expression  in  his  book  to  the  follow- 
in:  effect:  "  When  Heaven  (God)  had  form- 
*d  'be  mass  of  mankind,  he  appointed  prin- 
ce* and  teachers  over  them,  that  they  mi^ht 
w  the  vicegerents  of  God  on  earth,  gra- 
ciou-ly  conferring  tranquillity  on  the  various 
region*;"  he  also  says  "although  a  man  be 
tver  so  vile,  if  he  goes  through  the  proper 
Wngs  and  ablutions,  he  may  sacrifice  to 
be  great  God."  The  BoJc  of  Odes  says, 
tat  ,4  Wan-wang  was  careful  and  respect- 
Hi.  while  he  intelligently  served  the  great 
*°dj  aad  enjoyed  an  unwonted  degree  of 
lappiness."  It  also  says,  "How  great  is 
*°di  when  he  approaches  in  glorious  majes- 
F "'    la  the  same  work  God  is  said  to  have 


•  The  fim  ksb  of  whom  itae  CUincte  *p«ak. 


great  God,  out  of  compassion  to  the  children 


•  About  the  period  of  the  Christian  ere. 
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of  men,  has  displayed  his  great  power,  and 
delivered  men  from  the  machinations  of  the 
evil  one;  casing  them  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  again  to  practise  the  gre.it  duty  which 
was  performed  of  old.  Thus  while  alive 
they  are  no  longer  subject  tfl  the  devil's  in- 
fluences, and  after  death  they  are  not  taken 
away  by  him,  but  ascending  to  heaven  (hey 
enjoy  endless  bliss.  This  is  all  owing  to  the 
unmeasurable  grace  and  infinite  compassion 
of  the  great  God.     Those  who  are  still  una 


A  NOBLE  0RAT10X, 

By  Sir  Edward  Rulwer  Lytton — before 
the  University  op  Kdutburgh. 

"  The  utility  of  Classical  Literature." 

Sir  E.  Bi  lwer  Lytton,  Bart,  M^  P.,  ha- 
ving some  time  Mnce  been  elected  president 
of  the  associated  societies  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  his  inauguration  (without  offi- 
wakene'd  say,  on  ihe  contrary,  that  we  are  cial  ceremony)  took  place  on  Wednesday 
following  foreigners,  thus  shewing  to  what  jevenin*-  lMn  of  January  The  office  is  a 
an  intense  degree  they  are  deluded  by  their!new  °»e»  and  was  declined  by  Mr.  Diraeli; 
great  adversary.  Mang-tsze  says  that  »  Truth  and  the  obJect  of  the  students  in  its  creation 
is  one:"  if  men  did  but  underhand  thi>,  they  wa*  *""Ply to  enjoy  an  annual  address  by  the 
would  acknowledge  that  both  Chinese  and  di  Anguished  gentleman  who  may  be  indu- 
foreigners  ought  together  to  practise  the  ced  to  MCfPl  the  honor-  The  inM  illation 
great  duty  of  worshipping  God.  was  celebrated  without  the  University .  in  one 

of  the  public  halls  of  the  town,  which  was 

The  form  to  be  observed  in  seeking  the  forgive-  decorated  by  one  or  two  specimens   of  ih« 

ness  of  sins: —  I  Scottish  lion,  the  thistle,  and  other  symbol* 

T    A  A,  ..     M  ,        ,  ,         .     ,•       .  i    'of  nationality.     We  are  quite  sure  our  read- 

Let  the  suppliant  kneel  down  in  the  Mght  ...       /  .»  A.  i  v 

P  ,  ,  A    ,,  A  ^    ,  .     .?      ers  will  peruse,  with  the  same  pleasure  tha1 

of  heaven,  and  pray  to  the  gr^at  God  to  for-         ,        '        ,   A,     r  ..  ,       ,    , 

...  „    J  .,  ,  ,    we  have  read,  the  following  extended  repori 

give  his  Mn".     He   may  either  employ  such     e    .  .  „    .  .    .     A,      ,         J, 

B      ,  .J  «*4       of  the  oration,  as  we  find  it  in  the  la>t  En* 

words  as  occur,   or  he   mav  u-e  a  written   ...  A    ,       ,  ° 

-  ...  i  .  »•     *  i      lish  papers  come  to  hand, 

form  ;  when  the  prayer  is  over,  let  him  take  l    r 

a  bain  of  water   and  wah   himself  clean,  I     Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  who  wa 

or  if  he  perform  his  ablutions  in  the  river,  greeted  with  enthusiastic  and  prolonged  ar 

it  will  be  still  better.    When  he  has  obtained  pla^e,  after  a  few  preliminary  observations 

freedom  from  sin.  let  him  morning  and  even-  *aid :   F  shall  first  offer  a  few  remarks   upr» 

ing  continue  to  worship  the  great  God,  pi  ay-  tho.e  fundamental  requisites,  which,  noma! 

ing  that  God  would  regard  him  .with  lavou  ,  ter  what  may  be  our  peculiar  studio,  are  e 


and  grartt  him  his  Holy  Spiiit  to  change  his  sential  to  excellence  in  all  of  them.    Nat u it  in 

heart.     At  every  meal  al>o  he  should  give  dicat^s  *o  the  infant  the  two  main  elemer.1 

thanks  to  God,  and  every  seventh  day  wor-  of  wisdom:  nature  herself  teaches  the  infit 

ship  and  praise  God  for  his    mercies.     Let  to  observe  and  to  inquire.     You  will  have  r.< 

him  al>o  constantly  obey  the  ten  command-  tired  how  every  new  object  catches  the  ev 

ments,  and  not  on  any  account  worship  the  of  a  young  child— how  intuitively  he  hegin> 

corrupt  spirits  (gods)'that  are   in  the  world,  question  you  upon  all  that  he  surveys— wl  t 

neither  let  him  do  any  corrupt  thing.     In  »t  is  ?  what  it  is  for?  how  came  it  there  ?   ho 

this  way  people  may  become  the  sons  and  »*  was  made?  who  made  it?     Gradually,  i 

daughters  of  the  great  God  :  in  the  present  hc  becomes  older,  his  observation   is  ]e>*  \ 

life  they  shall  be  the  objects  of  the  divine  gilant — his  curiosity  less  eager.     In  fact,  hoi 

favour,  and  after  death  their  souls  will  as-  faculties  are  often  troublesome  and  puzzli 

cend  to  heaven,  where  they  shall  enjoy  end-  to  those  about  nim-     He  is  to,d  to  attend 

less  bli-s.     All  people  throughout  the  world  his  lessons,  and  not  ask  questions    to  wh 

no  matter  whether  male  or  female,  Chinese  he  cannot  yet  understand  the  replies*.      Th 

or  foreigners,  must  pursue  this  method,  or  his  reckless  uvacity  is  drilled  into  mecha: 

they  cannot  go  to  heaven.  cal  forms» so  tbat  often  wben  we  leav*  *chc 

we  observe  less  and  inquire  less  than  wH 
we  stood  at  the  knees  of  our  mother  in  I 
nursery.    But  our  first  object  on  entering  i 
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on  youth,  and  surveying  the  great  world  that 
spread*  before  us,  thou  Id  be  to  regain  the 
earlier  attributes  of  the  chiJd.  What  were 
the  instinct*  of  the  infant  are  the  primary 
duties  of  the  student.  His  ideas  become 
rich  and  various  in  proportion  as  he  ob- 
serves—accurate and  practical  in  proportion 
a*  he  inquires.  The  old  s»tory  of  Newton  ob- 
*ervins  the  fall  of  the  apple,  and  ho  arriving, 
by  inquiry,  at  the  laws  ot  gravity,  will  occur 
toyuu  all.  But  thi>  is  the  ordinary  proce.-s 
in  every  department  of  intelligence.     A  man 


to  them.  These  are  their  national  charac- 
ter^ tics.  [A  la  ugh.  J  Is  there  a  soil  upon 
earth  from  which  the  Scotchman  cannot 
wring  some  harvest  for  fortune  ;  or  one  field 
of  honorable  contest  <*n  which  he  has  n«»t  left 
some  trophy  of* renown  [cheers]?  We  must 
now  talk  a  little  upon  book.*.  Gentlemen, 
the  objects  and  uti'ities  of  reading  are  fo  va- 
rious, that  to  sugge>t  any  formal  rules  where- 
by to  dictate  its  object*  and  confine  its  scope 
would  be  to  re>emble  the  man  in  a  Greek 
anecdote,  who.  in  order  to  improve  his  honey, 
observe*  more  attentively  than  others  had 'cut  off  the  wings  of  his  bees,  and  placed  be- 
done  fometbing  in  itself  very  simple.  He  fore  them  the  flowers  his  own  sen*e  found 
reflects,  tests  l«i>  observation  by  inquiry,  and  \  the  sweetest.  No  doubt,  the  flowers  were 
becomes  the  di>coverer  the  inventor;  enriches!  the  bes-t  he  could  find  on  Hymettus,  but, 
itrience,  improves  a  manufacture,  adds  aj?omehowor  other,  when  the  bees  hd  lost 
Qfw  beauty  to  the  arts,  or,  if  engaged  in  a' their  wings,  they  made  no  honey  at  all. 
profe>Monal  active  life,  detect?*,  a>  a  phy>i-  Still,  while  the  ordinary  inducement  to  read- 
fian.  the  secret  cause  of  disease — extracts  jing  is  towards  general  instruction,  it  is  well 
truth,  as  a  lavyer,  from  contradictory  evi-'in  youth  to  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  with 
dence — or  grapples,  as  a  state?«man,  with  the1  con?cientiou>  toil  for  a  special  purpose. 
complicated  principle;-  by  which  nations  flour-  j  Whatever  costs  us  labor  braces  all  the  si- 
bber decay.     In  short,  take  with  you  into  news  of  the  mind  in  the  effort,  and  whatever 


aii  your  studies  this  leading  proposition,  that, 
whether  io  active  life,  or  in  letter*  and   re 


we  study  with  a  definite  object  fixe*  a  much 
more  tenacious  hold  on  the  memory  than  do 
search,  a  man  will  always  be  eminent  accord-  the  lessens  of  mere  de.  ultory  reading.  If,  for 
in? to  the  vigilance  with  which  he  ob-erves,  instance,  you  read  the  history  of  the  latter 
»nd  the  acuteness  with  which  be  inqui.es. i  half  of  the  la>-t  century,  ^rnply  because  some 
But  this  \>  not  enough — something  more  is  works  on  the  subject  are  thrown  in  your  way; 
wanted — i:  is  that  res-olute  effort  of  the  will  unless  your  memory  be  unusually  good,  you 


wftich  we  call  perseverance.     I  am  no  be- 
liever in  genius  without  labor ;  but  I  do  be- 


will  retain  but  a  vague  recollection,  that  ra- 
ther serves  to  diminish  ignorance  than  be- 
Itfve  that  Labor,  judiciously  and  continuously :  stow  knowledge.  But  suppose,  in  a  debating 
applied,  becomes  genius  in  itself.  Success' society,  that  the  subject  of  debate  be  the 
iaremovii.g  obstacles,  as  in  conquering  ar-  character  of  Charles  Fox,  or  the  administra- 
tis, depends  on  this  law  of  mechanics — the^tion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  some  young  man  gets 
greatest  amount  of  force  at  your  command  up  the  facts  of  the  time  for  the  special  pur- 
conrentrated  on  a  given  point.  If  your  con- 1  poseof  makingan  ample  and  ♦  l.iborate  speech 
rtitutional  force  be  less  than  another  man's, '  on  the  principles  and  career  of  either  of  those 
jou  equal  him  if  you  continue  longer  and !  statesmen,  the  definite  purpose  for  which  he 
concentrate  it  more.  reads,  and  the  animated  object  to  w  hich  it  is 

The  old  saying  of  the  Spartan  parent  to,  to  be  applied,  will,  in  all  probability,  fix  what 
the  Mm  who  complained  that  his  sword  was  he  reads  indelibly  in  his  mind:  and  to  the 
to  short,  is  applicable  to  everything  in  life—  dry  materials  of  knowledge  will  be  added 
"  If  your  weapon  is  too  short,  add  a  stnp  to  the  riuida  vis  of  argument  and  reasoning. 
>!•"  l)r.  Arnold,  the  famous  Rugby  school-)  You  see  now,  then,  how  wisely  the  first 
n)a>ter,  said  the  difference  between  one  boy  \  founders  of  learning  established  institutions 
2nd  another  was  not  so  much  in  talent  as  in  for  youth  on  the  collegiate  principle;  fixing 
energy.  It  is  with  boys  as  with  rren;  the  vague  desire  for  knowledge  into  distinct 
and  perseverance  is  energy  made  habitual,  bounds,  by  lectures  on  chosen  subjects,  and 
But  I  forget  that  I  am  talking  io  Scotchmen  ;  placing  before  the  ambition  of  the  student 
no  need  to  preach  eaergy  and  perseverance  the  practical  object  of  honorable  distinction— 
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a  distinction,  inieed,  that  connects  itself  with 
our  gentlest  affections,  and  our  17104  lasting 
interests;  for  honors  pained  in  youth  pay 
back  to  our  parents,  while  they  are  yet  liv- 
ing, some  part  of  what  we  owe  to  their  anx- 
iety and  care.  And  whatever  renown  a  uni- 
versity can  confer,  abridges  the  road  to  sub- 
sequent success,  interests  our  contempora- 
ries in  our  career,  and  rai  es  up  a  crowd 
eager  to  cheer  on  our  first  mature  efforts  to 
make  a  name. 

The  friendships  we  form  at  college  die 
away  as  life  divides  us,  but  the  honors  we 
gain  there  remain  and  constitute  a  portion  of 
ourselves.  Who,  for  instance,  can  separate 
the  fame  of  a  Brougham  or  a  Mackintosh 
from  the  reputation  they  established  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh?  [Loud  cheers.] 
The  variety  of  knowledge  embraced  in  the 
four  divisions,  which  are  here  called  facul- 
ties, allows  to  every  one  an  ample  choice, 
according  to  the  bias  of  each  several  mind: 
or  the  profession  for  which  the  student  is 
destined.  But  there  is  one  twofold  branrh 
of  human  letters  in  which  theurmer  itiesof 
Scotland  are  so  renowned  that  I  must  refer 
to  it  especially,  though  the  reference  must 
be  brief — I  mean  moral  and  metaphyseal 
philo>ophy,  which,  in  Edinburgh  especially, 
has  been  allied  to  the  grates  by  the  silver 
style  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  taken  the  love- 
liness which  Plato  ascribes  to  virtue  from  the 
beautiful  intellect  of  Brow  ne.  Now,  it  would 
be  idle  to  ask  the  general  student  to  make 
himself  a  profound  metaphysician.  You 
might  as  well  ask  him  to  make  himself  a 
gieat  poet.  Both  the  one  end  the  other  are 
born  for  their  calling;  not  made  by  our  ad- 
vice, but  their  own  irresistible  impulse.  But 
a  liberal  view  of  the  principal  theories  a>  to 
the  formation  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
latent  motives  of  human  conduct,  is  of  es- 
sential service  to  all  about  to  enter  upon  bu«y 
practical  life.  Such  .studies  quicken  our  per- 
ceptions of  error,  and  much  enlarge  our 
general  knowledge  of  mankind. 

I  need  not  reminl  those  who  boa^t  of  the 
name  of  Chalmers,  [cheers,]  or  who  heard 
the  lectures  of  your  principal  two  years  aro, 
that  Moral  Philosophy  is  the  handmaid  of 
Divinity.  She  is  al-o  the  sister  of  Juri  pru- 
dence, and  the  presiding  genius  of  that  art 
in  which  you  axe  so  famous  ;  and  which,  in 


order  to  heal  the  body,  must  often  prescribe 
literati ves  to  the  mind — more  especially  in 
♦  hose  days,  when  half  our  diseases  come 
f  om  the  neglect  of  the  body  in  the  overwork 
of  the  brain.  In  this  railway  age  the  wear 
and  tear  of  labor  and  intellect  go  on  without 
pause  or  self-pity.  We  live  longer  than  our 
forefathers,  but  we  suffer  more  from  a  thou- 
sand artificial  anxieties  and  cares.  They 
fatigued  only  the  muscles,  we  exhaust  the 
1  finer  strength  of  the  nerves;  and,  when  we 
send  impatiently  to  the  doctor,  it  is  ten  to 
one  hut  what  he  finds  the  acute  comp'aint, 
which  is  all  that  we  perceive,  connected  with 
some  chronic  mental  irritation,  or  some  in- 
veteracy of  habit.  Here,  then,  the  physi- 
cian, accustomed  to  consider  how  mind  acts 
upon  body,  will  exercise  with  discretion  the 
skill  that  moral  philosophy  has  taught  him. 
Every  one  knows  the  difference  between  t*o 
medical  attendants,  perhaps  equally  learned 
in  pharmacy  and  the  routine  of  the  sch»>ols: 
one  writes  in  haste  the  prescription*  we  may 
a  well  "throw  to  the  dogs;"  the  other,  by 
his  toothing  adnonitions,  his  agreeable  con- 
vene, cheer*  up  the  gloomy  spirits,  regulates 
the  defective  habits,  and  often,  unconsciously 
to  ourselves,  "  ministers  to  the  mind  dis- 
e  ied,  and  plucks  from  the  memory  a  rooted 
sorrow. " 

•  •  •  •  Everv  professor  who  encour- 
ages the  you  nor  to  the  study  of  the  classics 
will  tell  them  bow  tho  e  ancient  masterpie- 
ces have  served  modern  Europe  with  models 
to  guide  the  taste  and  excite  the  emulation. 
But  here  let  us  distinguish  what  we  should 
mean  when  we  speak  of  them  as  mod- 
els. We  mean  no  check  to  originality — no 
1  cold  and  sterile  imitation,  more  especially  of 
form  and  diction.  The  pith  and  substance 
of  a  good  Engli  h  style — be  it  simple  and 
severe,  be  it  copious  and  adorned — must  still 
be  found  in  the  nervous  strength  of  our  na- 
tive tongue.  [Appla  ise.]  We  need  not 
borrow  from  Greek  or  Roman  the  art  that 
renders  a  noble  thought  transparent  to  the 
humblest  under  tanding,  or  charms  the  fas- 
tidious ear  with  the  varying  music  of  elabo- 
rate cadence.  The  classic  authors  are  mod- 
els in  a  more  comprehensive  sense.  They 
teich  u*  less  how  to  handle  words  than  how 
to  view  thing — and  first  let  us  recognize  the 
main  characteristic  of  the  literature  of  Greece. 
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The  genius  of  Greek  letters  is  essentially 
social  and  humane.  Far  from  presenting  us 
with  a  frigid  and  austere  ideal,  it  deals  with 
the  most  vivid  passions,  the  largest  interests 
common  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  In  this 
lease  of  the  word  it  is  practical — that  is,  it 
connects  itself  with  the  natural  feelings,  the 
practical  life  of  men  under  all  forms  of  civ- 
ilization. That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  du- 
rable—it fastens  hold  of  sympathy  and  inter- 
est in  every  nation  and  every  age.  Thus 
Homer  is  immeasurably  the  most  popular 
poet  the  world  ever  knew.  The  Iliad  is  con- 
structed from  materials  with  which  the  natu- 
ral human  heart  has  the  mest  affinity.  Our 
social  instincts  interest  us  on  both  sides, 
whether  the  war  of  the  Greeks  avenging  the 
desecration  of  the  marriage  hearth,  or  the 
doom  of  the  Trojans,  which  takes  all  its  pa- 
thos from  the  moment  we  see  Hector  parting 
from  Andromache,  and  unbinding  his  helmet 
that  it  may  not  terrify  his  child.  Homer 
makes  no  attempt  at  abstract  subtle  feelings 
wuh  which  few  can  sympathise.  He  takes 
terror  and  pity  from  the  most  popular  springs 
of  emotion— valor,  love,  patriotism,  domestic 
affections— the  struggle  of  man  with  fate- 
toe  contrast,  as  in  Achilles,  between  glorious 
youth  and  early  death — between  headlong 
daring  and  passionate  sorrow — the  contrast, 
*sia  Priam,  between  all  that  gives  reverence 
to  the  king,  and  all  that  moves  compassion 
fa  the  man. 

Homer  knows  no  conventional  dignity; 
lis  heroes  weep,  his  goddesses  scold,  fa 
l*ga ;]  Hector  himself  knows  fear,  and  we 
do  not  respect  him  the  less,  though  we  love 
aim  more,  when  his  heart  sinks  and  his  feet 
flj  before  Achilles.  So  essentially  human  is 
Homer,  that  it  is  said  that  he  first  created 
to  Greek  gods— that  is,  he  clothed  what  be- 
fore were  vague  phantoms  with  attributes 
familiar  to  humanity,  and  gave  them  the 
power  of  divinities  with  the  forms  and  hearts 
of  men.  [Applause.]  Civilization  advan- 
ces, but  the  Greek  literature  still  preserves 
this  special  character  of  humanity,  and  each 
succeeding  critic  still  incorporates  his  genius 
**th  the  actual  existence  and  warm  emotions 
of  the  crowd.  jEschylus  comes  forth  from 
the  field  of  Marathon,  to  give  voice  to  the 
gttad  practical  ideas  that  influenced  his  land 


freedom,  and  the  dawn  of  philosophy  through 
the  mists  of  fable.  Thus,  in  the  victory 
hymn  of  the  Pers®  he  chants  the  defeat  of 
Xerxes ;  thus,  in  the  "  Seven  before  Thebes" 
he  addresses  an  audience  still  hot  from  the 
memories  of  war,  in  words  that  rekindle  its 
passions  and  re-echo  its  clang;  thus,  again, 
in  the  wondrous  myth  of  the  "  Prometheus 
Bound,"  he  piles  up  the  fragments  of  prime- 
val legend  with  a  Titan's  hand,  storming  the 
very  throne  of  Zeus  with  assertions  of  the 
liberty  of  intellectual  will,  as  opposed  to  the 
authority  of  force. 

In  iEschylus,  there  is  always  the  very  form 
and  pressure  of  an  age  characterised  by  fierce 
emotions,  and  the  tumult  of  new  ideas  strug- 
gling for  definite  expression.  Sophocles  no 
less  commands  an  everlasting  audience  by 
genial  sympathy  with  the  minds  that  thought, 
and  the  hearts  that  beat,  in  his  own  day. 
The  stormy  revolution  of  thought  that  suc- 
ceeded the  Persian  war  gave  way  to  a  milder 
but  not  less  manly  period  of  serene  intelli- 
gence. The  time  had  come  in  which  what  we 
call  "  The  Beautiful"  developed  its  ripe  pro- 
portions* A  sentiment  of  order,  of  submis- 
sion to  the  gods — a  desire  to  embellish  the  so- 
cial existence  secured  by  a  victorious  war- 
pervaded  the  manners  and  inspired  the  gen- 
eral emulation.  All  this  is  reflected  in  the 
calm  splendor  of  Sophocles.  It  seems  a  type 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  that  jEs- 
chylus — a  bearded  man — had  fought  at  Ma- 
rathon, and  Sophocles,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
had  tuned  his  harp  to  the  poeans  that  circled 
round  the  trophies  of  Salamis.  The  Prome- 
theus of  jEschylus  is  a  vindication  of  hu- 
man wisdom,  made  with  the  sublime  arro- 
gance of  a  Titan's  pride. 

The  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  teaches  its  noth- 
ingness to  wisdom,  and  inflicts  its  blind  pun- 
ishment upon  Pride.  But  observe  how  both 
these  great  poets  inculcate  the  sentiment  of 
mercy  as  an  element  of  tragic  grandeur,  and 
how  they  both  seek  to  connect  that  attribute 
of  humanity  with  the  fame  of  their  native 
land.  Thus  it  is  to  Athens  that  the  Orestes 
of  jEschylus  comes  to  expiate  his  parricide; 
it  is  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Athenians 
that  pleads  in  his  cause  and  reconciles  the 
Furies  to  the  release  of  their  hunted  victim. 
But  still  more  impressively  does  Sophocles 
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humanity.  It  is  not  only  amidst  the  very 
grove  of  the  Furies  that  CEdipus  finds  the 
peaceful  goal  of  his  wanderings,  but  round 
that  grove  itself  the  poet  has  lavished  all  the 
loveliest  images  of  his  fancy.  There,  in  the 
awful  ground  of  the  ghastly  sisters,  the  night- 
ingales sing  under  the  ivy— -there  blooms 
the  narcissus— there  smiles  the  olive — there 
spring  the  fountains  that  feed  Cepbisus. 
Thus  terror  itself  he  surrounds  with  beauty, 
and  the  nameless  grace  of  the  outlawed  CEd- 
ipus becomes  the  guardian  of  the  benignant 
State  which  gave  the  last  refuge  to  his  woes. 
A  few  years  more,  and  a  new  phase  of  civili- 
zation developes  itself  in  Athens.  To  that 
sentiment  for  the  beautiful  which  in  itself 
discovers  the  good,  succeeds  the  desire  to 
moralize  and  speculate. 

The  influence  of  women  on  social  life  is 
more  admitted — statesmen  and  sages  gather 
round  Aspasia — love  occupies  a  larger  space 
in  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  pity  is  derived 
from  gentler,  perhaps  from  more  effeminate 
sources.  This  change  Euripides— no  less 
practical  than  his  predecessors  in  repre 
senting  the  popular  temper  of  his  age — this 
change,  I  say,  Euripides  comes  to  depict  in 
sententious  aphorisms,  in  scholastic  casuis- 
try, accompanied,  however,  with  the  tender- 
eat  pathos,  and  enlisting  that  interest  for 
which  he  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes- — the 
interest  derived  from  conjugal  relations  and 
household  life — the  domestic  interest ;  it  is 
this  which  has  made  him,  of  all  the  Greek 
dramatists,  the  most  directly  influential  of 
the  modern  stage.  And  it  is  Euripides  who 
has  suggested  to  the  classic  tragedy  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  two- thirds  of  whatever  it 
possesses  of  genuine  tenderness  and  passion. 
In  a  word,  the  Greek  drama  is  not  that  cold 
and  marble  perfection  of  artistic  symmetry 
which  it  has  too  often  been  represented  to 
be,  but  a  flesh-and-blood  creation,  identify- 
ing itself  with  the  emotions  most  prevalent 
in  the  multitudes  it  addressed,  and  artificial 
more* by  conventions  derived  from  its  reli- 
gious origin  than  by  any  very  deep  study  of 
other  principles  of  art  than  those  which  sym- 
pathy with  human  nature  teaches  instinct- 
ively to  the  poet.  The  rules  prescribed  to 
the  Greek  dramatist,  such  as  the  unities, 
were  few  and  elementary,  belonging  rather 


to  the  commencement  of  art  than  to  its  full 
development. 

There  are  few  critics  aow-a-days,  for  in* 
stance,  who  will  not  recognize  a  higher  de- 
gree of  art  in  Shakspeare,  when  he  trans- 
ports his  willing  audience  over  space  and 
time,  and  concentrates  in  Macbeth  the  whole 
career  of  guilty  ambition,  from  its  first  dire 
temptation  to  its  troubled  rise  and  its  bloody 
doom,  than  there  can  be  in  any  formal  rule 
which  would  have  sacrificed  for  dry  recital 
the  vivacity  of  action,  and  crowded  into  a 
day  what  Shakespeare  expands  throughout  a 
life.  In  fine,  then,  these  Greek  poets  be- 
come our  models — not  as  authorities  for  pe- 
dantic laws,  not  to  chill  our  invention  by  un- 
substantial ideals  or  attempts  to  restore  to 
life  the  mere  mummies  of  antiquity — but 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  instruct  us  that 
the  writer  who  most  faithfully  represents  the 
highest  and  fairest  attributes  of  his  own  age 
has  the  best  chance  of  an  audience  in  pos- 
terity ;  and  that  whatever  care  we  take  as 
to  the  grace  or  sublimity  of  diction/  still  the 
diction  itself  can  only  be  the  instrument  by 
which  the  true  poet  would  refine  or  exalt — 
what  ?— why,  the  feelings  most  common  to 
the  greatest  number  of  mankind  [applause.] 
We  have  heard  too  much  about  the  calm  and 
repose  of  classic  art.  It  is  the  distance  from 
which  we  take  our  survey  that  does  not  al- 
low us  to  distinguish  its  force  and  its  passion. 
Thus  the  rivulet,  when  near,  seems  more 
disturbed  than  the  ocean  beheld  afar  off.  At 
the  distance  of  two  thousand  years,  if  we  do 
not  see  all  the  play  of  the  waves,  it  is  be- 
cause we  do  not  stand  on  the  beach.  The 
same  practical  identification  with  the  intel- 
lectual attributes  of  their  age  which  distin- 
guishes the  poetry,  no  less  animates  the 
prose  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  narratives 
of  Herodotus,  so  simple  yet  so  glowing,  were 
read  to  immense  multitudes— now  exciting 
their  wonder  by  tale  and  legend — now  grat- 
ifying their  curiosity  by  accounts  of  barba- 
rian customs— now  inflaming  their  patriot- 
ism by  minute  details  of  Persian  myriads 
that  exhausted  rivers  on  their  march,  and 
graphic  anecdotes  of  the  Grecian  men  whom 
the  Medes  at  Marathon  saw  rushing  into  the 
midst  of  their  spears,  or  whom  the  scout  of 
Xerxes  found  dressing  their  hair  for  the  fes- 
tival of  battle  in  the  glorious  pass  of  Ther* 
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mopyte.  No  less  does  the  graver  mind  of 
Thucydides  represent  the  intense  interest 
with  which  the  Grecian  intellect  was  accus- 
tomed to  view  the  action  and  strife,  the  sor- 
nw  and  triumph,  of  the  human  beings  from 
▼bom  it  never  stood  superciliously  aloof. 
Though  the  father  of  philosophical  history, 
Thucydides  knows  nothing  of  that  cynical 
irony,  which  is  common  to  the  modern  spirit 
of  historical  philosophy  in  its  cold  survey  of 
the  follies  and  errors  of  mankind.  He  never 
neglects  to  place  full  before  you  whatever 
ennobles  our  species,  whether  it  be  the  lofty 
sentiment  of  Pericles  or  the  hardy  valor  of 
Brasidas.  It  is  bis  candid  sympathy  with 
whatever  in  itself  is  good  and  great  which 
vivifies  his  sombre  chronicle,  and  renders 
him  at  once  earnest,  yet  impartial*  Each 
little  bay  or  creek,  each  defile  or  pass,  where 
gtlhint  deeds  have  been  done,  he  describes 
with  the  conviction  that  tbe  deeds  have  hal- 
lowed the  place  to  all  posterity,  and  have 
become  i  part  of  that  tema  es  aei  which  he 
proposed  to  bequeath. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  returns  to  life  in 
your  own  day  and  in  your  own  historians, 
which  gives  a  classic  charm  to  the  military 
details  of  Napier,  and  lights  with  a  patriot's 
fire  the  large  intelligence  and  profound  re- 
search that  immortalise  the  page  of  Alison. 
[Loud  applause.]  Pass  from  history  to  ora- 
tory. AH  men  in  modern  times,  famous  t<T 
their  eloquence,  have  recognised  Demosthe- 
nes as  their  model.  Many  speakers  in  our 
own  country  have  literally  translated  passa- 
ges from  his  orations,  and  produced  electri- 
cal effects  upon  sober  English  senators  by 
thoughts  first  uttered  to  passionate  Athenian 
crowds.  Why  is  this  ?  Not  from  the  style— 
the  style  vanishes  in  translation— it  is  be- 
cause thoughts  the  noblest  appeal  to  emotions 
tbe  most  masculine  and  popular.  You  see  in 
Demosthenes  the  man  accustomed  to  deal 
with  the  practical  business  of  men— to  gen- 
eralise details,  to  render  complicated  affairs 
clear  to  tbe  ordinary  understanding— and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  connect  the  material  inter- 
ests of  life  with  the  sentiments  that  warm 
the  breast  and  exalt  the  soul.  It  is  the  brain 
of  an  accomplished  statesman  in  unison  with 
a  generous  heart,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  beat* 
ing  loud  and  high  with  the  passionate  desire 
to  convince  breathless  thousands  how  to  baf- 


fle a  danger,  and  to  save  their  country.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Again, — it  is  not  by  the  tutor  of  Alexan- 
der, but  by  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  that  our 
vast  debt  to  the  Grecian  mind  is  completed. 
When  we  remount  from  Aristotle  to  his  great 
master,  Plato— it  is  as  if  we  looked  from  na- 
ture up  to  nature's  God.  There,  amidst  the 
decline  of  freedom,  the  corruption  of  man- 
ners—just before  the  date  when,  with  the 
fall  of  Athens,  the  beautiful  ideal  of  sen- 
suous life  faded  mournfully  away — there,  on 
that  verge  of  time  stands  the  consoling  Plato, 
preparing  philosophy  to  receive  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  by  opening  the  gates  of  the 
Infinite,  and  proclaiming  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  [applause.]  Thus  the  Grecian  ge- 
nius, ever  kindly  and  benignant,  first  appears 
to  awaken  man  from  tbe  sloth  of  the  senses, 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  self,  to  connect 
the  desire  of  glory  with  the  sanctity  of  house- 
hold ties,  to  raise  up  in  luminous  contrast 
with  the  inert  despotism  of  the  old  Eastern 
world— the  energies  of  freemen,  the  duties 
of  citizens,  and,  finally,  accomplishing  its 
mission  as  the  visible  Iris  to  states  and  he- 
roes, melts  into  the  rainbow,  announcing  a 
more  sacred  covenant,  and  spans  the  streams 
of  the  Heathen  Orcus  with  an  arch  lost  in 
the   Christians'   heaven.     [Loud  applause.] 

I  have  so  exhausted  your  patience  in  what 
I  have  thus  Baid  of  the  Grecian  literature, 
that  I  must  limit  closely  my  remarks  upon 
the  Roman.  And  here,  indeed,  the  subject 
does  not  require  the  same  space.  In  the 
Greek  literature  all  is  fresh  and  original ;  its 
very  art  is  but  the  happy  selection  from  nat- 
ural objects,  knit  together  with  the  zone  of 
tbe  careless  Graces.  But  the  Latin  litera- 
ture is  borrowed  and  adopted,  and,  like  all 
imitations,  we  perceive  at  once  that  it  is  ar- 
tificial; but  in  this  imitation  it  has  such  ex- 
quisite taste,  in  this  artificiality  there  is  so 
much  refinement  of  polish,  so  much  stateli- 
ness  of  pomp,  that  it  assumes  an  originality 
of  its  own.  It  has  not  found  its  jewels  in 
native  mines,  but  it  takes  them  with  a  con- 
queror's hand  and  weaves  them  into  regal 
diadems.  Dignity  and  polish  are  the  espe- 
cial attributes  of  Latin  literature  in  its  hap- 
piest age ;  it  betrays  the  habitual  influence 
of  an  aristocracy,  wealthy,  magnificent  and 
learned.    To  borrow  a  phrase  from  Persius— 
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its  words  sweep  along  as  if  clothed  with  the 
toga.  Whether  we  take  the  sonorous  lines 
of  Virgil,  or  the  swelling  periods  of  Cicero, 
the  easier  dignity  of  Sallust  or  the  patrician 
simplicity  of  Caesar,  we  are  sensible  that  we 
are  with  a  race  accustomed  to  a  measured 
decorum,  a  majestic  self-control,  unfamiliar 
to  the  more  lively  impulse  of  small  Greek 
communities. 

There  is  a  greater  demarcation  between 
the  intellect  of  the  writer  and  the  homely 
sense  of  the  multitude.  The  Latin  writers 
seek  to  link  themselves  to  posterity  rather 
through  a  succession  of  select  and  well-bred 
admirers  than  by  a  cordial  identification  with 
the  passions  and  interests  of  the  profane  vul- 
gar. Even  Horace  himself,  so  brilliant  and 
easy,  and  so  conscious  of  his  monvmeniicm 
are  perennius,  affects  disdain  of  popular  ap- 
plause, and  informs  us  with  a  sort  of  pride 
that  his  satires  had  no  vogue  in  the  haunts 
of  the  common  people.  Every  bold  school- 
boy takes  at  once  to  Homer,  but  it  is  only 
the  fine  taste  of  the  scholar  that  thoroughly 
appreciates  Virgil ;  and  only  the  experienced 
man  of  the  world  who  discovers  all  the  deli- 
cate wit,  all  the  exquisite  urbanity  of  senti- 
ment that  win  our  affection  to  Horace  in  pro- 
portion as  we  advance  in  life.  In  short,  the 
Greek  writers  warm  and  elevate  our  emo- 
tions as  men — the  Latin  writers  temper  emo- 
tions to  the  stately  reserve  of  high-born  gen- 
tlemen. The  Greeks  fire  us  more  to  the  in- 
spirations of  poetry,  or  (as  in  Plato  and  parts 
of  Demosthenes)  to  that  sublimer  prose  to 
which  poetry  is  akin  ;  but  the  Latin  writers 
are,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  though  I  say  it 
with  hesitation,  safer  models  for  that  accu- 
rate construction  and  decorous  elegance,  by 
which  classical  prose  divides  itself  from  the 
forms  of  verse.  Nor  is  this  elegance  effem- 
inate, but,  on  the  contrary,  nervous  and  ro- 
bust, though,  like  the  statue  of  Apollo,  the 
strength  of  the  muscles  is  concealed  by  the 
undulation  of  the  curves.     [Applause.] 

But  there  is  this,  as  a  general  result  from 
the  study  of  ancient  letters,  whether  Greek 
or  Roman.  Both  are  the  literature  of  grand 
races,  of  free  men  and  brave  hearts.  Both 
abound  in  generous  thoughts  and  high  ex- 
amples— both,  whatever  their  occasional  li- 
cence, inculcate  upon  the  whole  the  habitual 
practice  of  manly  virtues — both  glow  with 


the  love  of  country— both  are  animated  by 
the  desire  of  fame  and  honor.  Therefore, 
whatever  be  our  future  profession  and  pur- 
suit, however  they  may  take  us  from  "the 
scholastic  closet,  and  forbid  any  frequent  re- 
turn to  the  classic  studies  of  our  youth,  still 
he  whose  early  steps  have  been  led  into  that 
land  of  demi-gods  and  heroes  will  find  that 
its  very  air  has  enriched  through  life  the 
blood  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  quits  the  soil 
with  a  front  which  the  Greek  has  directed 
towards  the  stars,  and  a  step  which  imperial 
Rome  has  disciplined  to  the  march  that  car- 
ried her  eagles  round  the  world.  [Loud  ap- 
plause.] Not  in  vain  do  these  lessons  ap- 
peal to  the  youth  of  Scotland.  From  this 
capital,  still  as  from  the  elder  Athens,  stream 
the  lights  of  philosophy  and  learning.  But 
your  countrymen  are  not  less  renowned  for 
the  qualities  of  action  than  for  those  of 
thought.  And  you  whom  I  address  will  carry 
with  you,  in  your  several  path*  to  fortune, 
your  national  attributes  of  reflective  judg- 
ment and  dauntless  courage.  [Great  ap- 
plause.} I  see  an  eventful  and  stirring  age 
expand  before  the  rising  generation.  In  that 
grand  contest  between  new  ideas  and  ancient 
forms,  which  may  be  still  more  keenly  urged 
before  this  century  expires,  whatever  your 
differences  of  political  opinion  I  adjure  you 
to  hold  fast  to  the  vital  principle  of  civilisa- 
tion. What  is  that  principle?  It  is  the 
union  of  liberty  with  order.  The  art  to  pre- 
serve this  union  has  often  baffled  the  wiseit 
statesmen  in  former  times ;  but  the  task  he- 
comes  easy  at  once,  if  the  people  whom  they 
seek  to  guide  will  but  carry  into  public  af- 
fairs the  same  prudent  consideration  which 
commands  prosperity  in  private  business. 
You  have  already  derived  from  your  ances- 
tors an  immense  capital  of  political  freedom; 
increase  it  if  you  will — but  by  solid  invest- 
ments, not  by  hazardous  speculations,  [hear, 
hear,  and  loud  applause.]  You  will  hear 
much  of  the  necessity  of  progress,  and  truly, 
for  where  progress  ends,  decline  invariably 
begins ;  but  remember  that  the  healthful  pro- 
gress of  society  is  like  the  natural  life  of 
man — it  consists  in  the  gradual  and  harmo- 
nious development  of  all  its  constitutional 
powers,  all  its  component  parts,  and  you  in- 
troduce weakness  and  disease  into  the  whole 
sy.«tem,  whether  you  attempt  to  stint  or  to 
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force  the  growth.  The  old  homely  rule  you 
prescribe  to  the  individual  is  applicable  to  a 
State— Keep  the  limbs  warm  by  exercise, 
tod  (eep  the  head  cool  by  temperance.  But 
new  ideas  do  not  invade  only  our  political 
systemi ;  you  will  find  them  wherever  you 
turn.  Philosophy  bas  altered  the  direction 
it  favored  in  the  last  century — it  enters  less 
into  metaphysical  inquiry ;  it  questions  less 
the  relationships  between  man  and  his  ma- 
ker; it  assumes  its  practical  character  as 
the  investigator  of  external  nature,  and  seeks 
to  adapt  agencies  before  partially  concealed 
to  the  positive  uses  of  men.  Here  I  leave 
yon  to  your  bold  researches;  you  cannot  be 
much  misled,  if  you  remember  the  maxim, 
to  observe  with  vigilance  and  inquire  with 
conscientious  care. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  admonish 
the  sow  of  religious  Scotland  that  the  most 
daring  speculations  as  to  Nature  may  be  ac- 
companied with  the  humblest  faith  in  those 
inhume  doctrines  that  open  Heaven  alike  to 
the  visest  philosopher  and  the  simplest  peas- 
ant. [Hear,  hear,  and  loud  applause.] 
do  not  presume  to  arrogate  the  office  of  the 
preacher;  but,  believe  me,  as  a  man  of  books, 
and  as  a  man  of  the  world,  that  you  inherit 
i  nligion  which,  in  its  most  familiar  form,  in 
t*«  lowly  prayer  that  you  learned  from  your 
mother's  lips,  will  save  you  from  the  temp- 
tations to  which  life  is  exposed,  more  surely 
tain  all  which  the  pride  of  philosophy  can 
teach.    [Load  applause.]    Nor  can  I  believe 
that  the  man  will  ever  go  very  far  or  very 
°Wnately  wrong  who,  by  the  mere  habit  of 
thanksgiving  and  prayer,  will  be  forced  to 
mtnine  his  conscience,  even  but  once  a  day, 
ud  remember  that  the  eye  of  the  Almighty 
*  upon  him.    One  word  further.     Nothing, 
to  my  mind,  preserves  a  brave  people  true 
tnd  firm  to  its  hereditary  virtues  more  than 
i  devout  though  liberal  spirit  of  nationality. 
[Applause.]     And  it  is  not  because  Scotland 
» united  with  England  that  the  Scotchman 
ihould  forget  the  glories  of  his  annals,  the 
lombs  of  his  ancestors,  or  relax  one  jot  of 
to  love  for  his  native  soil.     [Applause.] 

I  say  not  this  to  flatter  you — I  say  it  not 
or  Scotland  alone.  I  say  it  for  the  sake  of 
be  empire.  For  sure  I  am  that,  if  ever  the 
top  of  the  invader  should  land  upon  these 
»ndrfd  shores — there,  wherever  the  national 


spirit  is  the  most  strongly  felt — there,  where 
the  local  affections  most  animate  the  breast, 
there  will  our  defenders  be  the  bravest* 
[Applause.]  Jt  would  ill  become  me  to  enter 
into  the  special  grounds  of  debate  now  at 
issue;  but  permit  me  to  remind  you  that, 
while  pressing  with  your  accustomed  spirit 
for  whatever  you  may  deem  to  be  equal 
rights,  you  would  be  untrue  to  your  own  fame 
if  you  did  not  feel  that  the  true  majesty  of 
Scotland  needs  neither  the  pomp  of  courts 
nor  the  blazonry  of  heralds.  What  though 
Holyrood  be  desolate — what  though  no  king 
holds  revel  in  its  halls?  The  empire  of 
Scotland  has  but  extended  its  range ;  and, 
blended  with  England,  under  the  daughter 
of  your  ancient  kings,  peoples  the  Austra- 
lian wilds  that  lay  before  the  chart  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  rules  over  the  Indian  realms 
that  eluded  the  grasp  of  Alexander.  [Loud 
applause.] 

That  empire  does  not  suffice  for  you.  It 
may  decay — it  may  perish.  More  grand  it 
the  domain  you  have  won  over  human  thought 
and  identified  with  the  eternal  progress  of 
intellect  and  freedom.  [Renewed  applause.] 
From  the  chart  of  that  domain,  no  ceremo* 
nial  can  displace  the  impression  of  your  seal. 
In  the  van  of  that  progress  no  blazon  can 
flaunt  before  that  old  lion  of  Scotland,  (point* 
ing  to  the  flag  suspended  opposite,)  [great 
cheering.]  This  is  the  empire  that  you  will 
adorn  in  peace — this  is  the  empire  that,  if 
need  be,  you  will  defend  in  war.  It  is  not 
here  that  I  would  provoke  one  difference  in 
political  opinion ;  but  surely  you,  the  sons  of 
Scotland,  who  hold  both  fame  and  power 
upon  the  same  tenure  at  that  which  secures 
civilisation  from  lawless  force — surely  you  are 
not  the  men  who  can  contemplate  with  folded 
arms  the  return  of  the  dark  ages,  and  quietly 
render  up  the  haven  that  commands  Asia  on 
the  one  side,  and  threatens  Europe  on  the 
other,  to  the  barbaric  ambition  of  some  new 
Alaric  of  the  north.  [Loud  applause.]  But 
whether  in  reluctant  war  or  happier  peace,  I 
can  but  bid  you  to  be  mindful  of  your  fa- 
thers—learn from  them  how  duties  fulfilled 
in  the  world  become  honors  after  death;  and 
in  your  various  callings  continue  to  maintain 
for  Scotland  her  f  ublime  alliance  with  every 
power  of  mind  that  can  defend  or  instruct, 
.«oothe  or  exalt  humanity.     [Sir  Edward  rt» 
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•umed  his  seat  amidst  loud  and  long  contin- 
ued applause,  the  audience  rising  to  their 
feet  en  masee.] 


METEORIC  PHENOMENA. 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS. 

Article   on   Meteors,   Shooting    Stars 
Aerolites. 

Meteoric  phenomena  have  attracted  the 
"wondering  gaze  of  mankind  from  remote  an- 
tiquity; yet  their  nature  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  mysterious  even  to  this  day.  The 
philosophy  of  modern  times  has  been  strain- 
ed to  solve  the  mystery  which  excludes  them 
from  the  field  of  science.  Year  after  year 
their  motions  have  been  observed— their 
number  has  been  told— and  their  height, 
their  velocity,  and  their  periods  of  duration 
calculated.  Some  of  the  aerolite  species 
that  have  fallen  are  even  recognized  bynames 
that  are  distinctive  to  the  ear  of  the  philoso- 
pher^— and  the  very  elements  of  which  many 
ef  them  are  composed  have  been  ascertained. 
Yet  the  great  problem  of  their  history — 
Whence  do  they  come1! — is  still  unanswered  ; 
and  the  constituent  elements  of  the  meteor 
proper — unlike  those  of  the  aerolite — are 
still  beyond  the  reach  of  experimental  in- 
quiry, lingering  in  the  mists  of  speculation. 

Meteors  may  be  distinguished  into  three 
classes,  viz.  the  sporadic,  which  occur  singly 
and  sparsely — those  that  fall  in  groups — and 
aerolites.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  or- 
dinary meteors  that  are  seen  at  night  shoot- 
ing across  the  sky  in  every  direction ;  and 
the  periodic  falling  of  meteors  in  groups  has 
been  observed  at  various  times,  and  in  differ- 
ent countries.  The  aerolite  is  evidently  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  meteor  of  either  of 
these  classes.  The  actual  occurrence  of  such 
phenomena  as  the  falling  of  heavy  masses  of 
stone  from  the  sky  might  very  well  be  ques- 
tioned, had  there  not  been  many  instances  of 
the  kind  and  well  attested.  Their  reality  is 
proved  by  ancient  writings — by  traditions  of 
different  nations,  and  by  abundant  evidence 
in  modern  times.  Chinese  records  furnish 
the  amplest  fund  of  testimony.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  and  Dama- 
cbos,  tell  us  of  the  stone  that  fell  at  Aegos 


Potamos.  Cardan,  an  author  of  the  16ti 
century,  asserts  that  in  the  year  1510,  he 
saw  120  stones  fall  from  heaven.  It  is  re- 
lated by  Halley,  that  in  1676,  a  fire  bail  was 
seen  to  pass  from  Dalmatia  over  the  Adriatic 
sea  and  Italy,  and  to  fall  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  a  noise  like  that  of  hot  iron  extin- 
guished in  water.  In  the  history  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  (1769,)  an  acconnt  a 
given  of  three  stony  masses  that  fell  in  pro- 
vinces very  distant  from  one  another— 
Maine,  Artois,  and  Cotentin.  These,  and 
various  other  instances  of  such  phenomena— 
some  of  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter—  ! 
have  put  an  end  to  the  doubts  of  the  scien- 
tific world  on  this  subject. 

Jn  the  Cosmos  of  Humboldt,  the  subject  of 
meteoric  phenomena,  of  each  kind,  is  exam- 
ined at  great  length,  and  very  learnedly; 
and  the  author  concludes  upon  nil  the  infer-  I 
mation  before  him,  that  these  bodies  do  not 
originate  within  the  limits  of  the  earth;  but 
that  they  have  an  origin  independent  of  the 
earth — are  of  a  planetary  nature— reTohs 
around  the  sun  in  independent  orbits,  and 
that  under  certs  in  conditions  they  sometimes 
descend  to  the  earth.  Such  is  also  the  char* 
acter  of  philosophical  opinion  generally  pre* 
valent  upon  this  subject.  This  theory  is  not 
new.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  old  as  any  other 
known,  and  may  be  true ;  yet,  if  it  may  bs 
allowed  to  doubt  against  such  authority,  then 
is  much  that  tends  to  establish  an  opposits 
theory  of  these  phenomena— a  theory  wbicft 
claims  for  them  a  terrestrial  origin,  ani 
which,  upon  the  whole,  seems  the  more  pro- 
bable. # 

The  principal  arguments  on  which  the  cos* 
roical  theory  of  Humboldt  is  founded  areths 
following,  viz : 

1.  That  different  streams  of  group  meteon 
appear  at,  or  nearly  at,  the  same  exact  pe- 
riod of  the  year,  respectively,  whenever  they 
are  seen. 

8.  That  meteoric  streams  of  the  group  me* 
teors  have  b*»en  observed  to  proceed  from  oaf 
or  more  particular  points  in  the  heavens  da- 
ring the  whole  time  the  phenomenon  pre* 
vailed ;  thus  showing  an  independence  of  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  earth. 

3.  That  shooting  stars  move  wiA  a  plan* 
tary  velocity  ranging  from  18  to  36  geograpb* 
ical  miles  a  second. 
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4.  That  the  chemical  law  of  gaseous  diffu- 
bfl  is  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that 
booting  stars  and  falling  meteors  are  collec- 
ts of  gaseous  matter  exhaled  from  the 
irth,  and  burnt  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
imosphere. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  group 
leteors  appear  uniformly,  when  seen  at  all, 
i  almost  the  same  precise  periods  of  the 
ear.  Thus  they  appeared  on  the  12th  and 
3th  of  November,  1799 ;  on  the  12th  and 
3th  of  November.  1832;  on  the  12th  and 
3th  of  November,  1833,  and  on  the  13th 
ad  14th  of  November,  1834.  The  Au- 
ost  groups  also  appear  uniformly  from  the 
th  to  the  14th  of  that  month.  It  argues 
rith  some  degree  of  force  that  a  periodical 
letioo,  like  that  of  the  earth,  belongs  to 
lese  bodies.  They  always  appear  when  the 
arth  is  at  particular  points  of  its  orbit,  and 
•here  it  may  be  intersecting  equal  and  con- 
eatric  orbits,  in  which  the  meteors  may  be 
upposed  to  revolve*  This  coincidence  is 
otitled  to  some  attention ;  yet,  on  a  full  sur- 
*J  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  greatly 
terbalanced  by  contrarient  probabilities.  It 
i  apparently  forgotten  that  there  are  various 
utaoces  of  periodicity  in  nature  confined  to 
k  earth,  with  which  we  are  perfectly  famil- 
ir,  and  which  do  not  involve  the  necessity 
fsuch  a  theory  for  this  explanation.  This 
tor  periodicity,  too,  though  perhaps  not 
erfectly  exact,  is  very  proximately  so.  The 
finds  which  prevail  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
ire  us  an  example  of  this  kind.  They  blow 
sgularlj  six  months  in  one  direction  and  six 
tooths  in  the  opposite.  It  sometimes  rains 
}  the  State  of  Virginia  on  the  same  day  of 
>e  week  for  many  weeks  together.  The  pe- 
od  of  maturity  of  a  great  amount  of  vegeta- 
ns is  another  example  ;  being  so  exact  in 
Kne  cues,  that  it  may  be  calculated  almost 
>  •  day.  The  tides  probably  afford  the 
ingest  illustration  that  can  be  given— for 
Kir  times  are  more  exactly  periodical  than 
»ose  of  the  meteoric  groups — the  August 
teteors  varying  from  the  9th  to  the  14th, 
id  those  of  November  from  the  12th  to  the 
1th  of  those  months  respectively.  If  from 
regular  influence  exerted  on  the  winds, 
we  semi-annually  arrives  a  fixed  period,  at 
hich  they  change  their  direction ;  if  the 
try  hoars  of  high  and  low  tide  can  be  pre- 


dicted with  accuracy ;  if  the  maturity  of  ve- 
getation  can  be  predicted  regularly  almost  to 
a  day ;  why  may  there  not  be  supposed  a 
similar  periodicity  in  the  appearance  of  me- 
teors, without  assigning  them  a  planetary  na- 
ture ?  To  suppose  meteors  entirely  terres- 
trial, we  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  causes 
of  their  production  are  regularly  in  operation 
until  the  known  periods  of  their  appearance, 
when  under  certain  coincidences,  favorable 
to  the  phenomenon,  they  are  ignited  and  con? 
sumed.  If  these  coincidences  should  not 
occur,  thf  phenomenon  would  fail,  and  vice 
versa.  Electricity  moves  with  a  velocity 
more  nearly  approaching  that  of  light  than 
any  other  known  principle  in  nature.  And 
instead  of  supposing  shooting  stars  to  be  solid 
bodies,  and  to  move  at  the  immense  velocity 
ascribed  to  them ;  and  instead  of  inferring 
from  their  velocity  their  planetary  nature, 
we  may,  it  seems,  with  greater  reason,  sup- 
pose that  they  are  not  solid  bodies,  but  im- 
mense volumes  of  gaseous  matter,  rolled  to- 
gether at  great  heights,  like  clouds  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  thai 
they  are  there  condensed  by  the  cold  of  those 
regions,  (and  perhaps  other  causes,)  and  ig- 
nited by  the  electricity  excited  by  their  own 
motions.  A  current  of  electricity  would  pass 
through  such  a  gaseous  cloud  at  a  velocity 
probably  equal  to  that  of  planetary  motion- 
instantly  consuming  in  its  course  the  inflam- 
mable substance  which  it  pervaded. 

These  views  are  sustained  by  several  Con- 
siderations. 1.  It  is  reasonable  and  proper, 
in  proposing  for  the  interpretation  of  phe- 
nomena, an  entirely  new  theory,  to  examine 
well  its  consistency  with  the  previously 
known  arrangements  of  nature — for  concur* 
rence  with  or  opposition  to  these  arrange* 
ments  affords  strong  evidence  for  or  against 
any  new  theory.  Examining  the  cosmical  the- 
ory of  meteors,  then,  upon  this  principle,  we 
find  it  presenting  an  astronomical  phenome- 
non totally  irreconcilable  with  the  general 
structure  and  arrangement  of  the  planetary 
system.  All  the  planets  (with  one  excep- 
ception,  and  that  is  scarcely  an  exception) 
are  spherical  in  their  form.  But  if  the  me- 
teors of  the  12th  and  13th  November,  1833, 
constitute  a  planet,  with  an  orbitary  motion 
contrary  to  that  of  the  earth,  as  is  supposed,, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  an  exceedingly. 
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oblong  body — nearly  rectilinear  in  its  form— 
and  measuring  (even  on  the  supposition  that 
the  earth  moves  through  it  in  a  state  of  rest) 
at  least  600,000  miles  in  length,  and  about 
1,500  miles  only  in  breadth.  The  calcula- 
tion is  easily  made :  the  velocity  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  being  known — the  phenomenon 
having  prevailed  9  hours — and  Boston  and 
the  island  of  Jamaica  being,  respectively,  its 
Northern  and  Southern  limits.  The  idea  of 
a  planet  400  times  longer  in  one  direction 
than  another — nearly  rectilinear  in  its  form, 
and  moving  around  the  sun  in  an  orbit  nearly 
or  exactly  coincident  with  that  of  the  earth, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  its  motion — is 
one  that  must  strike  the  mind  of  the  astron- 
omer as  scarcely  less  than  absurd — being  un- 
warranted by  any  conclusive  evidence,  and 
directly  contradicted  by  the  general  form  and 
direction  of  planetary  bodies. 

2.  It  is  computed  that  all  the  planets  from 
Mercury  to  Neptune  revolve  around  the  sun 
in  times  which  increase  as  they  are  more  re- 
mote from  the  centre  of  revolution.  Where- 
as, according  to  the  cosmical  theory  of  shoot- 
ing stars— though  their  distance  from  the  sun 
is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  earth— they 
have  a  velocity  from  two  to  three  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  earth.  If  this  is  so,  it 
involves  an  astronomical  irregularity  which 
should  not  readily  be  supposed  to  exist— as 
it  is  contrary  to  a  law  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. And  the  comparative  densities  of  aero- 
lites and  the  earth  will  not  relieve  the 'diffi- 
culty :  for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  be- 
ing 5.44,  the  density  of  the  aerolite  has  been 
found  equal  to  4.3,  (though  their  average 
density  is  held  to  be  less.)  Density,  how- 
ever, may  not  control  the  velocity  of  plane- 
tary bodies. 

3.  It  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  visible  meteors  increases  regularly  as 
the  night  advances.  Now  this  feature  of 
these  phenomena  seems  to  have  no  explana- 
tion, without  supposing  that  changes  caused 
by  the  advance  of  night  has  some  effect  upon 
them ;  and  to  suppose  this  is  to  hold  that  the 
elements  of  the  phenomena  are  within  the 
proper  limits  of  the  earth.  Its  changes  could 
not  otherwise  produce  or  modify  these  bo- 
dies. If  these  elements  were  without  the 
proper  limits  of  the  earth,  it  is  very  clear 
that  no  changes  within  those  limits  would 


bring  them  there.  To  suppose  otherwise 
would  be  nothing  less  than  wild  conjecture. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  large 
volumes  of  gaseous  matter  which  rise  up  into 
the  higher  spaces  of  the  atmosphere  become 
more  condensed  and  rise  still  higher  as  the 
cold  of  those  regions  grows  more  intense! 
with  the  advance  of  night;  the  motion  ofj 
such  subtle  bodies  against  a  resisting  medium 
would  naturally  elongate  them  into  the  ob- 
long shape  they  generally  assume.  Such  a 
motion  would  also  generate  electricity ;  and 
at  one  end  of  the  body — probably  its  most! 
angular  projection — the  charge  would  be 
communicated,  and  would  immediately  pass 
through  its  whole  length,  producing  its  in- 
stantaneous combustion.  Humboldt  refers  to 
the  increase  of  meteors  during  the  night,  but 
offers  no  satisfactory  explanation.  He  says, 
(4  Cosmos,  591-2 :) 

"  If  under  different  meridians  the  shooting: 
stars  do  not  become  especially  visible  until  a 
certain  early  hour,  then,  in  the- case  of  their 
cosmical  origin,  we  must  assume  what  is  still  I 
but  little  probable,  viz.  that  these  night,  or! 
rather  early  morning  hours,  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  recognition  of  the  shooting! 
stars,  while  in  other  hours  of  the  night  more 
shooting  stars  pass  by  before  midnight  invis- 
ible. We  must  still  long  and  patiently  col-! 
lect  observations."  ! 

It  is  probably  now  well  nigh  settled  thatl 
the  Aurora  Borealis  is  an  electrical  (mag- 
netic) phenomenon ;  and  if  so,  the  influence 
of  meteors  upon  it  is  a  potent  evidence  efj 
the  connexion  between  electricity  and  mete- 
oric phenomena.  It  is  stated  by  Admiral 
Wrangel  (see  1  Cosmos,  114)  that  when  be 
was  on  the  Siberian  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
he  observed,  during  an  Aurora  Borealis,, 
"  certain  portions  of  the  vault  of  heaven 
which  were  not  illuminated,  light  up  and  con- 
tinue luminous  whenever  a  shooting  star 
passed  over  them."  When  the  great  fall  o! 
meteors  occurred  in  November,  1833,  the 
Aurora  Borealis  was  unusually  brilliant ;  and 
it  was  visible  at  Bremen  during  the  fall  of 
meteors  in  1838.  These  circumstances  gQ 
far  to  establish  a  connexion  between  these 
phenomena.  The  fact  reported  by  Wransrl 
especially,  shows  that  the  flash  of  a  metecr 
can  impart  to  the  sky,  under  circumstance*, 
the  characteristic  appearance  produced  by 
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the  grett  magnetic  discbarge  at  the  Pole, 
which  is  supposed,  with  great  probability,  to 
be  the  source  of  the  Northern  Light.  The 
analogy  of  the  effects  produced,  and  the  man- 
ifest resemblance  of  their  causes,  certainly 
give  high  evidence  that  those  causes  are  of 
the  same  nature ;  and  if  they  are,  then  it  is 
ihown  that  the  presence  of  electricity  suffi- 
cient for  the  combustion  of  gaseous  bodies  in 
the  derated  regions  in  which  meteors  are 
seen,  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  an  actual 
fact. 

It  has  been  observed  also  that  the  number 
«f  meteors  seen  daring  the  first  half  of  the 
year  is  much  less  tfcaa  that  of  the  latter the 
mean  number  of  the  first  half  of  the  year 
Wing  3.4  in  the  hour,  and  that  of  the  latter 
being  8  in  the  hour.     (See  tables  of  Culvier, 
Gravier  and  Saigey.)     Now  it  will  not  be 
questioned  that  vast  quantities  of  gaseous 
■atter,  arising  from  vegetable   decay,  are 
thrown  off  from  the  earth  annually;  and  it  is 
a  notable  fact,  that  in  the  month  of  July,  in 
which  such  decay  may  be  fairly  supposed  to 
commence,  (as  to  a  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
hceof  the  earth,)  the  tables  show  an  abrupt 
increase  in  the  hourly  numbers.     In  August 
*od  November,  the  phenomena  attain  their 
uimerical  maxima;    and  thus  we  see  that 
these  phenomena  are  far  more  numerous  in 
tat  portion  of  the  year  when  the  gases  to 
which  tbey  are  attributed  are  most  abundant. 
It  may  be,  that  in  order- to  the  combustion 
«*  meteoric  matter  at  the  time  of  its  perfec- 
tion, certain  conditions  of  heat  and  dryness 
*  the  atmosphere  are  requisite ;  and  if  they 
•hooid  fail,  then  the  phenomenon  would  more 
•less  fail;  eud  after  that  time,  the  gases 
Penally  Aspersing,  and  other  conditions  of 
*•  phenomenon  being  absent,  it  would  not 
■gain  occur  on  a  maximum  scale  until  ano- 
ther concurrence  of  the  conditions  necessary 
to  its  appearance.    This  is  intended  espe- 
*%  with  reference  to  group  meteors.    Du- 
•g  the  winter,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
f*r,  sporadic  meteors  are  seen  in  favorable 
weather;  but  their  occurrence  may  be  ex- 
biaed  by  supposing  that  there  is  at  all  sea- 
Ms  enough  meteoric  material  in  the  atmos- 
here  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  sporadic 
■etears. 

There  is  something  also  in  the  manner  in 
rbicn  meteors  appear  and -disappear,  which 
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argues  that  their  range  is  limited  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  earth.  They  always  ap- 
pear either  to  explode  or  to  be  extinguished 
within  sight :  i.  e.  before  their  disappearance 
would  seem  to  be  required  by  their  decrease 
of  volume,  (or  by  distance.)  Now,  if  they 
are  cosmical,  why  is  this  so  ?  If  they  are 
merely  passing  the  earth  they  would  not  ap- 
pear abruptly,  but  would  come  into  view  first 
as  a  bright  point — next  as  a  mere  line — and 
then  as  a  volume  of  light  of  sensible  diame- 
ter. The  extinction  of  meteors  has  been  at- 
tended with  an  appearance  of  explosion- 
leaving  smoke,  or  what  seemed  to  be  smoke, 
in  their  place  in  the  sky,  but  no  sign  of  any 
solid  body.  A  meteoric  line  of  light,  too, 
has  been  seen  to  suffer  a  momentary  inter- 
ruption, or  check,  in  its  course,  which  it  af- 
terwards resumed  as  before ;  and  at  the  time 
and  point  of  the  interruption,  there  was  some- 
thing like  an  explosive  emanation  of  light, 
such  as  gaseous  combustion  would  exhibit. 

The  telluric  theory  of  meteors  is  further 
corroborated  by  several  remarkable  coinci- 
dences of  earthquakes  with  showers  of  fall- 
«g  stars.  Not  long  before  the  earthquake 
in  Cumana,  in  1766,  meteors  were  seen  to 
fall  in  great  quantity ;  and  shortly  before  the 
great  earthquake  in  Riobamba,  in  1797,  me- 
teors fell  like  snow  in  the  city  of  Quito. 
More  remarkable  still,  at  or  about  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  of  1766,  the  volcano  of 
Cayambe  was  enveloped  in  falling  stars  for  an 
hour,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  inhabitants, 
(1  Cosmos,  113,  note.)  Such  coincidences 
render  it  extremely  probable — indeed,  they 
almost  coerce  the  belief,  that  during  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  earth  produced  by  volcanic 
action,  gaseous  matter  is  ejected  into  the  at- 
mosphere, where  its  condition  is  modified, 
and  whence,  under  circumstances,  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  meteoric 
phenomena. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  testimony  in  re- 
gard to  the  apparent  poiats  of  departure  of 
the  meteoric  streams.  Humboldt  lays  great 
stress  upon  this,  and  regards  it  as  highly 
confirmatory  of  bis  theory.  He  says,  (1 
Cosmos,  105:) 

"  A  brilliant  confirmation  of  the  cosmical 
origin  of  these  phenomena11  (meteors)  "  has 
been  afforded  by  Denison  Olmsted,  at  New 
Haven!  Connecticut,  who  has  shown,  on  the 
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concurrent  authority  of  all  eye-witnesses, 
that  during  the  celebrated  fall  of  shooting 
stars,  on  the  night  between  the  12th  and  13th 
of  November,  1833,  the  fire  balls  and  shoot- 
ing stars  all  emerged  from  one  and  the  same 
quarter  of  the  heavens ;  namely,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  stars  in  the  constellation  Leo ; 
and  did  not  deviate  from  this  point,  although 
the  star  changed  its  apparent  height  and  azi- 
muth during  the  time  of  the  observation. 
Such  an  independence  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion shows  that  the  luminous  body  must  have 
reached  our  atmosphere  from  without." 

The  statement  of  Olmsted,  here  referred 
to,  cannot  however  be  relied  on  to  prove  the 
cosmical  nature  of  the  meteors  of  1833 ;  for 
the  phenomenon  in  this  particular  is  different- 
ly reported  by  observers— some  representing 
it  to  have  changed  its  direction  correspon- 
dency with  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  so  that 
the  line  of  its  direction  always  formed  the 
same  angle  with  the  horizon.  And  it  is  also 
strongly  improbable  that  it  proceeded  from  a 
point  beyond  the  atmosphere,  for  this  reason, 
that  if  it  had  done  so,  it  would  on  reaching 
the  atmosphere  have  been  deflected  from  its 
course  violently  and  rapidly  towards  the 
East,  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth, 
which  carries  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  the  probable  velocity  of  1,000  miles 
an  hour ;  whereas  there  was  no  appearance 
of  any  such  deflection.  The  meteors  fell 
apparently  in  every  direction,  and  not  very 
rapidly.  A  distinguished  observer,  Heiss, 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  referred  toby  Humboldt 
himself,  says  of  the  falling  stars  of  both  the 
August  and  the  November  periods,  that 
"  there  were  simultaneously  several  points 
of  departure  by  no  means  always  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  constellation,  as  there  was 
too  great  a  tendency  to  assume  since  the  year 
1833."  Heiss  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
are  various  points  of  departure  of  the  falling 


of  departure  to  be  that  indicated  by  Olmsted. 
In  the  midst  of  conflicting  reports  of  so  many 
observers,  we  are  left  to  believe,  indeed,  that 
the  meteors  fell  at  the  assigned  periods— but 
not  that  they  fell  in  any  constant  direction 
in  space. 

It  seems  furthermore  to  have  escaped  those 
who  hold  the  cosmical  theory,  that  if  the 
earth  and  this  supposed  planet  move  round 
the  sun  in  concentric  and  coincident  orbits, 
(1  Cosmos,  105*8,)  but  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, they  must  meet  in  shorter  periods  than 
a  year;  and  that  is  incompatible  with  its 
supposed  annual  periodicity.  And  if  at  the 
period  of  their  collision,  the  earth  found  it 
either  at  rest  or  in  motion,  still  it  is  very  dear 
that  it  would  leave  it  possessed  of  a  commu- 
nicated motion  which  would  make  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  calculate  the  period  of 
their  next  collision*  The  temporary  attrac- 
tion of  the  larger  planets,  or  interruptions  in 
the  supposed  meteoric  ring,  might  prevent 
the  constant  annual  recurrence  of  the  phe- 
nomenon—-but  neither  can  explain  why  they 
have  occurred)  since  their  first  collision,  in 
yearly  periods,  nor  account  for  the  effect  of 
the  communicated  motion. 

The-last  important  obstacle  to  the  telluric 
theory  of  sporadic  and  group  meteors,  is  the 
chemical  law  of  gaseous  diffusion.  This  law 
must  be  held  to  be  universal  in-order  to  re- 
fute this  theory :  for  if  it  is  only  a  general 
law,  then  an  exception  may  be  presented  in 
this  phenomenon.  It  is  rather  a  dangerous 
assumption  to  say  of  almost  any  genera] 
rule  or  law,  that  it  is  without  exception.  The! 
facta  which  support  this  theory  possess  greal 
force,  notwithstanding  the  general  lew  oj 
gaseous  diffusion ;  and  as  they  point  to  a  re 
suit  not  in  accordance  with  this  law,  thei 
simultaneously  point  to  the  conclusion  thai 
this  law,  like  most  others,  is  probably  sub 
ject  to  exception ;  and  in  proportion  to  th\ 


stars  of  both  these  periods.  He  enumerates  I  force  of  these  facts,  in  leading  the  mind  tj 
points  in  Draco,  the  North  Pole,  Perseus,  I  conclude  this  theory  to  be  true,  do  they  alsj 
Leo,  Cassiopeia,  and  Medusa's  Head«— and :  lead  to  the  opinion  that  there  must  be  an  ex 
adds,  in  relation  to  the  November  period,  j  ception  to  this  law.  Certainly  the  law  isne 
that  many  fell  from  undetermined  points.  In  known  to  be  without  exception*  The  hum 
regard  to  a  November  fall  of  meteors,  Olbers !  that  can  be  said  is,  that  no  exception  to  it  i 
■ays  that  their  "  paths  did  not  appear  at  all  tnown :  and  that  is  denied,  and  will  be  du 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  showed  no  rela- 4  proved.  There  are  very  few  known  unirei 
tion  to  Leo."  Of  the  American  observers  sal  laws.  Facts  too  are  often  so  full  of  cJ 
also  many  did  not  perceive  the  general  point  •  deuce  as  to  persuade  us  of  the  truth  of 
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proposition  which  they  cannot  conclusively 
prove.  A  strong  analogy  led  Newton  to  sup* 
pose  the  diamond  to  be  combustible  before 
it  was  known  to  be  so;  and  the  Binomial 
Theorem,  which  he  invented,  was  never  proved 
kykim;  yet  strong  marks  of  truth  led  him 
to  its  discovery — and  he  adopted  it  because 
it  corresponded  with  truth.  When  there  is 
i  given  effect  in  the  physical  world,  accom- 
panied by  a  multitude  of  facts,  each  of  which, 
excepting  one  or  two,  strongly  tends  to  show 
thai  effect  to  be  produced  by  a  particular 
eiuse;  and  when  the  one  or  two  excepted 
Acts  ire  inconclusive,  as  well  as  the  sole 
facft  pointing  to  a  different  cause — the  prob 
ability  is  certainly  stronger  that  the  former 
indication  is  true.  Now  various  facts  have 
been  stated— each  of  which  is  a  strong, 
though  not  a  conclusive  argument  to  show 
that  meteors  are  of  terrestrial  origin  ;  and  if 
they  are  terrestrial,  then,  from  what  has  been 
•aid  before,  there  t*  more  probability  of  their 
being  produced  by  electrical  combustion  than 
in  any  other  way.  It  may  be  objected  that 
too  little  is  here  proved,  and  too  much  stress 
k&  on  nitre  probability ;  but  probability  is, 
tod  must  be,  respected  in  every  department 
of  learning.  It  would  certainty  clog  the 
wheels  of  science  very  heavily,  if  we  should 
reject  as  wholly  unworthy  of  credit,  e very- 
thing  not  conclusively  demonstrated  to  be  true. 
Probable  hypothesis  is  the  vestibule  through 
which  we  enter  into  the  temple  of  exact 
truth— and  the  radiance  is  often  so  bright  on 
that  near  approach  to  certainty,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  what  is  probable  and  what 
a  arista,  is  no  more  than  that  between  be- 
lief and  exact  knowledge. 

Bat  are  we  not  able  to  prove  that  the  law 
of  gaseous  diffusion  is  not  without  exception  ? 
If  we  can,  then  the  difficulty  is  removed, 
h  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  well  known  that 
tttbonic  acid  gas  sometimes  collects  in  the 
bottoms  of  wells,  and  so  densely  as  to  extin- 
guish burning  lights  introduced  into  it.  It 
collects  and  remains  there  until  removed  by 
mechanical  force.  Is  remains  collected  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  though  in  contact 
with  the  air  above  it,  and  though  connected 
through  that  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  at- 
mosphere without.  Here  then  is  at  once  a 
failure  of  the  law  of  gaseous  diffusion — at 
fast  so  far  as  it  is  an  impediment  to  the  re- 


ception of  this  theory  ;  for  here  is  a  case  of 
a  gas  in  contact  with  another  gas  without 
diffusion,  during  a  period  long  enough  for  the 
occurrence  of  meteoric  phenomena  by  its 
agency.    This  fact  is  not  obviated  by  the  ar* 
gument,  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  remains 
collected  because  of  its  weight  and  confined 
situation,  and  that  if  free  to  the  influence  of 
gravitation  and  wind  it  would  be  dissipated. 
Suppose  all  this  to  be  so;  still  the  law  of 
gaseous  diffusion  has  failed,  for  it  is  supposed 
to  act  independently  of  weight  or  situation, 
and  only  to  require  the  gases  to  be  in  con* 
tact,  without  the  intervention  of  mechanical 
obstruction  to  their  mingling.    The  like  may 
be  said  of  the  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
found  in  coal  mines.    Now  from  these  cases 
it  sufficiently  appears  that  twd  gases  may  be 
in  contact  with  each  other  long  enough  for 
one  of  them  to  participate  in  the  production 
of  meteoric  phenomena,  without  mingling 
according  to  the  law  of  gaseous  diffusion. 
This  may  be  explained  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  law  of  gaseous  diffusion,  as  fol- 
lows :  by  that  law  the  diffusion  is  supposed 
to  take  place  by  the  passage  of  the  atoms  of 
one  gas  into  the  vacua  between  the  atoma 
of  another — the  atoms  of  each  gas  only  re- 
palling  one  another,  and  offering  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  the  atoms  of  the  other 
gases  between  them.     Suppose  then  a  body 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  be  formed  on  the 
earth's  surface,  in  contact  with  the  air,  through 
which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  always  diffused ; 
then  the  vacua  between  the  atoms  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  of  the  air,  being  already  occu- 
pied to  some  extent  by  carbonic  acid  gas, 
may  be  supposed  to  reject,  more  or  less,  a 
joint  tenancy  of  those  vacua  by  other  car- 
bonic acid  or  carbonaceous  compounds,  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  particles  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  repel  each  other.    If  the 
carbonic  acid  first  occupying  the  vacua,  does 
not  exclude  the  newly  formed  carbonic  acid 
gas  altogether,  it  may,  nevertheless,  on  this 
principle,  exclude  it  for  a  much  greater  time 
than  it  would  other  gases— long  enough  for 
a  properly  constituted  gas,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  to  rise  up  into  the  air  and 
exhibit  meteoric  phenomena.    The  law  of 
gaseous  diffusion  being  supposed  to  act  in  all 
directions  alike,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  would 
be  resisted  more  or  less  in  the  effort  to  ana- 
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gle  with  the  air  on  any  side,  above  or  below, 
according  to  the  law  of  gaseous  diffusion. 
It  might  be  dispersed  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  and  other  causes,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time.  Suppose  then  an  inflammable,  gase- 
ous body,  containing  carbon  in  some  form, 
and  lighter  than  the  air,  to  be  set  free  from 
the  earth's  surface ;  it  seems  probable  that 
under  favorable  circumstances  it  would  rise 
up  into  the  atmosphere,  and  exhibit  meteo- 
ric phenomena. 

In  the  next  place  there  is  a  phenomenon 
in  nature,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
ignis  fatuus,  which  very  happily  illustrates 
the  truth  of  the  opinion,  that  the  law  of  gas- 
eous diffusion  is  not  without  exception.  It 
is  evidently  a  luminous  gas  about  the  weight 
of  air,  (a  little  lighter,)  and  probably  com- 
posed in  part,  (if  not  wholly,)  of  phosphorus 
and  hydrogen  in  a  gaseous  form.  It  has  been 
reliably  described  by  various  persons,  and 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  gaseous  nature 
aeems  now  to  exist,  or  indeed  to  be  practi- 
cable. Now  what  else  is  this  phenomenon 
than  a  visible  demonstration,  that  the  law  of 
gaseous  diffusion  is  not  without  exception? 
To  deny  it  to  be  such  is  to  deny  its  existence, 
or  that  it  is  a  gaseous  body — neither  of  which 
will  probably  be  attempted.  It  presents  an 
actual  case  in  nature  of  a  gaseous  body  float- 
ing in  the  air  without  dissolving  with  it.  It 
cannot  then  be  difficult  to  believe,  at  the  in- 
stance of  many  facts,  that  similar  compounds 
rise  up  to  various  elevations  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  there  consume  as  has  been  said. 
It  is  not  competent  to  us  to  limit  the  com- 
pounds of  phosphorus,  hydrogen,  and  other 
inflammable  substances,  by  the  number  of 
combinations  into  which  they  have  been 
made  to  enter  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
there  may  be  many  now  actually  existing  in 
nature,  utterly  unknown  to  us,  and  held  in 
reserve  for  the  development  of  the  chemist 
of  the  20th  century.  Chemists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  known  com- 
pounds of  these  gases.  It  may  hereafter  be 
found  that  there  are  combinations  of  these 
elements,  (phosphorus  and  hydrogen,)  with 
others,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  refuse  to 
unite  with  air  just  as  oil  refuses  to  unite 
with  water.  Why  not  ?  Such  a  supposition 
might  now  appear  to  be  a  strained  specula- 
tion ;  but  it  would  not  be  sustained  by  facts. 


There  are  ever  present  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  a  gaseous  form,  the  elements  of  which  oil 
and  water  are  respectively  constituted.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  gaseous  exhalations 
have  for  ages  been  passing  up  into  the  at- 
mosphere. What  becomes  of  them?  Would 
it  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  meteoric 
combustion  is  the  means  employed  by  nature 
to  convert  them  into  other  forms  in  which 
they  return  to  the  earth  ?  Dismissing  these 
speculations,  however,  the  facts  that  have 
been  set  forth  go  far  towards  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  telluric  theory.  They  speak  sig- 
nificantly to  our  apprehension,  and  call  us 
away  from  imaginary  worlds  in  search  of  an 
explanation  the  materials  of  which  are  so 
probably  within  our  own. 

Aerolites,  as  has  been  stated,  are  also 
now  supposed  to  be  cosmicaL     Their  telluric 
nature,  however,  seems  to  be  as  nearly  de- 
monstrable as  that  of  other  meteors.    It  is 
certainly  wise,  as  a  general  rule,  te  look  first 
for  causes  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  ef- 
fects ;  and  only  on  failure  of  success  there, 
to  seek  them  abroad.     We  are  not  at  liberty 
then  to  seek  an  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non of  falling  bodies,  (aerotes,)  by  referring 
their  origin  to  regions  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  world,  unless  the  practicable  sources  of 
interpretation  within  those  limits  have  been 
exhausted,  and  without  success.    And  if  a 
rational  theory  should  be  devised,  ascribing 
to  the  phenomenon  a  terrestrial  origin— but 
without  being  free  from  objection ;  yet,  if 
upon  the  whole  it  presented  an  amount  of 
positive  evidence  in  its  support,  equal  to  that 
of  the  cosmical  theory— the  fact  of  its  being 
held  by  the  former  theory  to  be  of  terres- 
trial origin,  should  determine  that  to  be  the 
more  probable  of  the  two.    It  is  observable 
of  aerolites,  that  so  far  as  examined,  they 
are  found  to  be  composed  of  terrestrial  sub- 
stances ;  and  their  condition  in  shape,  color, 
composition,  and  every  other  respect,  is  per- 
fectly compatible  with  an  earthy  original. 
These  facts  alone  must  be  regarded  as  some 
indication  of  their  telluric  origin.     All  me- 
teoric stones  also,  which  have  been  analyzed, 
are  found  to  possess  iron  and  pyrites.     Nov 
if  pyrites  in  small  particles  be  mixed  with 
iron  filings  and   water,   and  buried  in  the 
earth,  they  will  ignite  and  produce  volcanic 
phenomena.     This  is  an  ascertained  fact,  and 
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shows  the  immense  power  of  chemical  ac- 
tion amongst  the  elements  of  these  bodies. 
Aerolites,  however,  are  composed  not  only 
of  these  substances,  but  also  of  potassium, 
sodium,  carbon,  phosphorus,  and  other  highly 
oxidizable  elements— being  very  common 
every  where ;  and  we  are  presented  with 
the  question — whence  do  they  come,  and 
how  are  they  raised  into  the  upper  air,  and 
pot  into  the  rapid  motion  which  they  ex- 
hibit? It  is  conceived  that  these  elements 
are  thrown  off  into  the  atmosphere  by  the 
action  of  volcanoes.  Being  ejected  from  the 
deep  and  intensely  heated  recesses  of  the 
earth,  they  may  be  supposed  to  enter  the  at- 
mosphere in  a  state  of  comparative,  if  not 
absolute,  freedom  from  oxygen ;  and  rising 
under  immense  volcanic  heat,  they  must  as- 
cend with  great  rapidity  to  the  height  of 
many  miles  above  the  level  of  the  clouds. 
They  would  there  gradually  become  cool, 
and  pari  passu,  they  would  condense.  When 
the  reduction  of  temperature  and  the  in- 
crease of  condensation  reaches  the  point  at 
vhich  the  gaseous  state  would  be  changed 
into  the  fluid,  the  elements  would  fuse  and 
become  concentrated  into  one  or  more  sepa- 
rate masses,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  rapid  oxidation  which  would  then  take 
place,  would  sustain  the  heat  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  during  these  changes  the  pro- 
jectile force  might  not  be  wholly  expended. 


particularly  observed,  indicate  with  much 
force  their  telluric  origin.  The  account  given 
by  Damachos  of  that  which  fell  at  Aegos  Po- 
taraos  seems  to  be  doubted  by  Humboldt; 
but  it  nevertheless  agrees  remarkably  with 
observations  of  modern  times  that  are  fully 
credited ;  the  only  material  difference  being 
that  the  time  during  which  the  meteoric 
cloud,  spoken  of  by  Damachos,  appeared, 
was  much  greater  than  has  been  observed  of 
meteoric  clouds  in  modern  times,  so  far  as 
is  known.  The  stone  which  fell  at  Luce  in 
1768,  and  that  which  fell  at  Aigle  in  1803, 
proceeded  each  from  a  meteoric  cloud.  It 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  September, 
1768,  the  meteoric  cloud  of  Luce  was  ob- 
served. It  was  a  dark  cloud — sent  forth  a 
hissing  sound — and  at  the  same  time  a  black 
stone  was  seen  to  fall  in  a  curve.  The  stone 
was  hot  and  penetrated  into  the  earth.  At 
Aigle  a  fire-ball  was  seen  to  move  from  S. 
£.  to  N.  W.  in  the  day  time,  and  in  a  clear 
sky ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  dark  and  almost 
motionless  cloud  was  seen,  which  lasted  five 
or  six  minutes,  and  in  which  an  explosion 
was  heard,  and  various  noises  like  those  of 
cannon  and  musketry.  At  each  explosion 
parts  of  the  cloud  were  removed,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  great  number  of  meteoric  stones 
fell  to  the  earth — one  of  which  weighed  over 
17  pounds.  These  facts,  under  the  illus- 
tration of  the  somewhat  parallel  phenome- 


As  these  masses  would  form,  they  would  in  inon  of  the  hail-storm,  and  in  connection  with 
ihort  periods  explode  and  fall ;  the  explosion  J  the  remarkable  fact  that  aerolites  sink  a  very 


resulting  from  the  unequally  rapid  process  of 
cooling  on  the  outer  surfaces  at  those  im- 
mensely cold  elevations ;  and  then,  as  was 
actually  observed  of  the  meteoric  cloud  at 
Aigfcj  portions  of  the  cloud,  when  visible, 
might  be  expected  successively  to  disappear. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  bo- 
dies so  large  and  heavy  as  meteoric  stones 
sometimes  are,  can  be  retained  in  the  cloud 
s°  long  in  the  different  processes  described  ; 
for  hail-stones  are  retained  in  the  same  way : 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  reduction 
of  the  force  of  gravity  upon  the  meteoric 
doud  from  its  distance  above  the  earth,  and 
ta  greater  sustaining  power  attributable  to 
he  vast  size  to  which  it  must  sometimes  at- 
■ain,  that  feature  of  the  phenomenon  may 
*  well  enough  understood. 
The  accounts  of  aerolites  which  have  been 


little  into  the  earth — sometimes  not  more 
than  3  feet— do  certainly  give  much  proba- 
bility to  the  telluric  theory.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  velocity  of  these  bodies  is,  or 
can  be  correctly  ascertained ;  yet  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  force  with  which  they  are 
sundered  in  an  extremely  rarefied  medium, 
in  addition  to  the  force  of  gravity,  gives  them 
very  great  velocity. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  volcanoes 
have  been  in  a  sufficient  state  of  activity,  at 
the  periods  at  which  aerolites  have  fallen,  to 
supply  their  matter ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  proximity  of  these  phenomena  to  volca- 
noes, raises  another  probability  of  connexion 
between  them.  Mount  iEtna  is  always  in 
motion  ;  Stromboli  has  burnt  for  more  than 
half  a  century  without  intermission  ;  Dama- 
vcud  and  Seibon  Dagh  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Pechan  in  Central 
Asia,  are  constantly  in  action ;  and  in  Cen- 
tral America  there  are  21  volcanoes  that 
burn  continually.  It  is  admitted  also  that 
during  volcanic  eruptions  ignited  matter  is 
thrown  up  to  great  heights  in  the  air,  and 
that  clouds  of  vapor  and  ashes  are  carried 
by  the  wind  in  every  direction  over  the 
country.  An  eruption  of  Vesuvius  occurred 
in  the  year  471 ;  the  matter  ejected  by  which 
went  nearly  over  all  Europe,  even  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  abundance.  Nor  has  there 
fallen  a  stone,  of  which  any  authentic  ac- 
count is  given,  whose  place  at  the  time  of 
its  formation  was  probably  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  some  active  volcano,  than  the  dis- 
tance from  Vesuvius  to  Constantinople. 

There  was  an  appearance  in  the  great  me- 
teor of  1783,  which  seems  to  favor  the  tel- 
luric theory.  When  it  was  first  perceived  to 
move,  it  ascended  obliquely  above  the  hori- 
zon towards  the  East,  but  very  soon  after- 
wards changed  its  direction  to  the  Southeast, 
moving  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon.  This 
change  of  direction  may  be  attributed  to  a 
second  explosion,  the  force  of  which  was  so 
exerted  as  to  produce  it. 

Lastly  :  while  all  the  planets  and  all  their 
satellites,  (with  one  exception,)  move  from 
West  to  East,  the  aerolite  has  been  known 
to  move  from  East  to  West ;  and  it  probably 
has  no  general  direction  in  the  sky.  This  is 
another  anomaly,  and  another  objection  to 
the  cosmical  theory  of  these  bodies.  Their 
motions  are  far  more  irregular  than  those  of 
the  comets. 

In  conclusion— while  no  theory  of  mete- 
ors can  be  asserted  positively ;  and  while  it 
is  unphilosophic  rashly  to  form  a  conclusion 
before  the  data  of  conclusive  opinion  are 
matured,  it  is  still  allowable  to  weigh  proba- 
bilities ;  and  viewing  the  telluric  theory  of 
meteoric  bodies  in  the  light  of  probability, 
it  seems  most  probably  true. 

February,  1854.  X. 


Health.— There  is  this  difference  between  those  two 
temporal  blessings.  Health  and  Money:  Money  is  the 
most  envied,  but  the  least  enjoyed ;  Health  is  the  most 
enjoyed,  but  the  least  envied ;  and  this  superiority  of  the 
latter  is  still  more  obvious  when  we  reflect,  that  the 
poorest  man  would  not  part  with  Health  for  Money,  but 
that  the  richest  would  gladly  port  with  all  their  Money 
for  Health.— Coto*. 


AN  EPIGRAM  AFTER  THE  GREEK. 

Mr.  Editor,— The  following  beautiful  linos  were  fans' 
in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  Blackwood.  A  r*pub6> 
cation  of  them  in  the  Messenger  may  give  pleasuit  n 
some  of  your  readers.  They  are  entitled  '*  An  Eaignus 
after  the  Greek."  In  the  spirit  of  quiet  sadeess  and  cola 
hope  which  breathes  through  them,  we  see  the  inflaeoce 
|  of  Christianity  as  developed  in  the  Saxon  mind,  sod  it 
strikingly  contrasts  with  that  festive  lore  of  life  and  that 
dreary  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  unseen  world  ehsw 
teristic  of  the  pleasure-enjoying  Greeks;  Therapies* 
thing  deeply  interesting  in  the  love  of  the  ancients  for  1%, 
the  air,  and  the  blessed  sunlight  The  spiritual  world 
was  a  dark  and  shadowy  kingdom  to  tben%,  and  rbsberoei 
of  antiquity  seemed  to  prefer  lift  to  Use  greatest  sosso 
among  the  nations  of  the  dead. 

One  would  think  from  some  of  the  descriptions  is  the 
classics,  that  the  departed  spent  their  time  in  a  kind  of 
twilight  gloom,  occupied  in  plaints  and  regrets  for  mew 
lost  humanity.  How  different  the  exalted  coneeptioni 
which  Christianity  permits  in  reference  to  the  future  stale. 
Only  in  the  book  of  Revelation  ia  immortality  trulj 
brought  to  light.    But  we  give  the  linen. 

44 Oh!  weep  not  for  the  gather'd  rose! 
Oh !  mourn  not  for  the  friend  that  dies ! 
In  beauty's  breast  the  flower  blows— 
The  soul  is  happy  in  the  skies. 

"  Weep  not  for  these!  but  weep  for  them, 
The  unloved,  the  friendless,  the  unknown— 
The  flowers  that  wither  on  the  stem, 
The  living  that  must  live  alome," 
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THE  NEW  SOCIAL  PROPOSITIONS. 

We  believe  it  begins  to  be  now  pretty 
clearly  perceived,  in  the  Southern  States  of 
this  Confederacy,  that  the  contributions  to 
civilization  which  are,  from  time  to  tine, 
proposed  to  be  made  by  our  northern  breth- 
ren, are  little  more  than  the  mere  inanities 
of  temporary  popular  outcry.  This  might 
have  been  expected  ;  it  may  still  be  expert- 
ed.  Under  Southern  skies  and  stars,  in 
balmy  air  and  genial  climes,  by  generous, 
noble,  unmeddling,  and  ud menial  natures, 
generally  speaking,  are  really  significant,  val- 
uable, permanent  contributions  made  to  the 
dignity,  the  honour,  and  the  true  decoration  of 
social  life.  The  stars,  the  skies,  the  rivers, 
and  the  seas,  the  mountains,  the  vales,  thi 
shores,  and  the  islands,  of  Phoenicia,  £] 
Troy,  Greece,  Carthage  and  Italy,  bred  tbi 
true  refinements  of  life  in  the  olden  time, 
we  leave  revealed  religion  out  of  view. 
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considered,  we  believe  that  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  have  bred  four-filths  of 
the  refinements  of  human  life. 

There  is  unquestionably  true  mental  civi- 
lization in  the  island  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  our  remark. 
That  however  is  a  religious  civilization.  It 
is  owing  to  the  open  Bible.  It  is  simply  of 
that  description  which  mental  freedom  brings, 
with  but  small  admixture  of  the  vision,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  enchantment,  and  the 
halo,  which  true  taste,  inspired  by  nature, 
produces.  It  is  a  civilization  bred  from,  and 
nurtured  by,  man's  practical  religious  pow- 
ers, not  from  high  imagination,  or  generosity 
of  soul,  or  the  strong  impulse  of  genius.  It 
is  a  phenomenon  which  hardly  breaks  our 
theory,  it  is  a  civilization  bred  of  excep- 
tional causes,  such  as  are,  of  course  strong 
enough,  in  their  hour  and  power,  to  overrule, 
ia  the  happiest  manner,  a  theory  otherwise 
correct  Pat  the  modern  Castilian,  or  Italian, 
or  efen  the  modern  Athenian,  under  the 
nine  healthful  religious  influences  that  the 
Briton  is  under,  and  if  he  was  not  Hyperion 
to  a  Satyr  in  all  matters  of  art,  taste,  and 
genius,  at  least  he  would,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
excel  the  Briton  then,  much  farther  than  the 
Briton  excels  him  now. 

We  expect  real  refinement  of  mind  in 
America  to  be  born  and  to  be  nurtured,  and 
to  exist,  chiefly  in  the  Southern  portions  of 
the  Union.  There  are  great  pretensions 
otherwise  at  this  time,  we  know.  But  we 
teriously  believe  it  has  already  crossed  the 
minds  of  the  great  majority  of  thinkers  every 
where— some  have  not  yet  become  conscious 
of  their  thought ;  some  have  just  read  their 
own  souls  in  this  matter ;  some  others  will 
perhaps  concur  for  the  first  time  when  they 
read  it  here ;  and  some  others  still,  have  been 
pouring  out  the  articulate  protests  of  words— 
that  Northern  contributions  to  mental  refine- 
ment have  a  marvellous  aptness  to  be  hum- 
hugs,  or  something  worse. 

The  Northern  States  are  unquestionably 
ahead  of  us  in  all  mechanical  arts,  sciences, 
inventions  and  handicrafts.  It  may  be  too, 
that  they  are  more  successful,  we  are  sure 
ftey  are  more  devout  worshippers  than  we, 
in  the  temple  of  the  many-named  god,  Pelf, 
We,  Plutus,  Mammon,  or  the  god  of  Thrift. 
Whether  they  have  so  far  excelled  us  as 


might  at  first  be  thought,  in  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  the  more  interior  and  intrinsic  pros- 
perities of  a  nation,  is  a  point  which  we  do 
not  so  readily  yield,  except  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  discussion  ;  but  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  Cincinnati  Lecture  of  Mr.  Elwood 
Fisher,  and  to  his  own  reflections  and  obser- 
vations arising  thereabout.  We  think  that 
that  lecture  is  clearly  a  welMn tended  and 
honest  production ;  and  whatever  doubts  we 
may  have  entertained,  from  time  to  time,  of 
trie  complete  freedom  of  the  argument  from 
all  sophistication,  yet  we  have  no  question 
that  much  of  what  is  there  alleged  is  thorough* 
ly  reliable.  The  South  does  not  need  any 
sophistication  or  straining  of  points  to  make 
out  her  case  in  the  court  of  fair  reputation* 
There  is  enough  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Fisher's 
lecture  to  check  all  Northern  impudence  with 
which  there  is  sense  enough  combined  to 
feel  a  check.  We  will  let  the  simple  fatigue 
of  braying  to  the  wind,  check  other  kinds  of 
impudence.  We  do  not  need  even  to  stoop 
to  the  "  cry  of  persecution11  which  we  might 
very  justly  raise.  Nor  do  we  need  to  ask 
the  world  the  very  plain  question  "  which  is 
the  best  religion,  that  of  the  Northern  folks 
who  repent  chiefly  of  our  sins,  or  ours,  who 
think  il  no  barm  at  least,  and  very  accordant 
with  decency  and  with  peace,  to  mind  our 
own  affairs  ?" 

The  pride  of  the  North  is  in  her  dollars 
and  her  cents,  her  factories  and  ships,  her 
wooden-clocks,  astute  trades,  and  bold  hardy 
prosperity,  in  which  the  end,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, gilds  and  palliates,  if  it  does  not  justify 
the  means.  The  pride  of  the  South  is  in 
her  sons,  in  the  honors  which  her  sons  have 
won  and  deserved ;  in  their  nobleness  of  soul, 
their  true  gentility,  honor  and  manliness ;  in 
their  love  for  native  land,  and  in  the  true 
respect  which  those  that  are  worthy  among 
them,  ever  command  abroad,  where  they  are 
known.  Both  have  their  gratification.  The 
one  in  her  dollars,  the  other  in  her  sons. 
The  objects  of  pride  and  devotion  respec- 
tively are  most  characteristic. 

The  Northern  spirit  of  fanaticism— we  call 
it  so,  not  to  fling  obloquy  we  trust,  but  be- 
cause we  believe  that  to  be  a  just  defining 
phrase,  the  spirit  of  envy  to  the  slave  States, 
and  to  the  slave  power,  as  their  party  slogan 
calls  us,  has  already  broken  in  two,  a  major* 
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ity  of  the  silken  cords  with  which  religion 
had  bound  together  the  hearts  of  people  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  Union.  It  has 
set  the  Ward  Beechers  and  the  Beecher 
Stowes  of  the  country  upon  profitable  spec- 
ulations in  the  line  of  libellous  and  seditious 
romances ;  it  has  set  such  men  as  Seward, 
Giddings,  Sumner,  Chase  and  Hale,  upon 
perpetual  dabblings  in  dirty  puddles  of  poli- 
tical intrigue,  of  which  we  probably  see  not 
the  end  yet.  It  sends  its  George  Thompsons, 
and  Gerritt  Smiths,  and  Lloyd  Garrisons  and 
Frederick  Douglases,  luxuriating  in  grim, 
sulphureous,  oratorical  progresses  among  the 
White  and  black,  red  and  gray  spirits  of  the 
abolitionist  synagogues,  and  the  dirty  huge- 
paw  and  jacobin  assembly-rooms  of  the  free 
cities !— which,  if  they  were  stopped,  would 
extinguish  in  eternal  darkness,  the  only  hope 
that  the  Othellos  of  this  occupation  have,  of 
ever  lifting  their  names  out  of  that  sorry 
mire  of  conscious  and  merited  oblivion  into 
which  all  such  names  naturally  and  power- 
fully gravitate.  That  sweet  and  famous  spi- 
rit about  which  we  have  all  heard  and  read 
to  nausea, — that  great  invention  of  Northern 
social  genius,  which  some  good  men  *re fud- 
dled into,  by  want  of  information ;  and  which 
many  bad  men  cultivate  to  get  credit  for 
goodness  among  abolitionists,  as  the  cheapest 
way  of  getting  a  reputation  which  they  could 
not  acquire  in  the  ordinary  way  ;— that  bless- 
ed moral  character,  under  the  influence  of 
which  men  have  so  much  grace  and  sharp- 
ness of  sight  to  see  others'  sins  that  they  can- 
not see  their  own— that  magnificent  social 
development  of  New  England.  New  York 
and  Ohio,  according  to  which  meddling  is  a 
virtue ;  Quixotism  is  common  sense  ;  men- 
tal reservation  in  solemn  oaths  is  not  perjury, 
End  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  a 
covenant  with  death  and  hell— that  code,  or 
creed,  or  principle,  or  doctrine,  or  feeling, 
call  it  what  you  will,  that  is  willing  to  risk 
the  stability  of  this  government  and  to  de- 
stroy the  fair  fabric  we  have  here  erected 
for  the  eyes  of  human  hope  to  look  to  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world  in  future  times — 
we  believe  that  spirit  is  now-a-days  nurtured 
simply  by  individual  and  personal  arrogance 
of  heart  among  the  Ward  Beechers  and  the 
Beecher  Stowes  and  the  Garrisons,  and  Se- 
wards  of  the  land.    The  root  of  the  whole 


upas  tree  is  in  the  lack  of  personal  worth, 
virtuousness,  amiability,  propriety,  becom- 
ingness  of  feeling  and  character.  We  will 
not  stop  to  prove  this.  Perhaps  we  could 
not  do  so  to  those  who  want  the  proof;  and 
those  to  whom  we  could  prove  it,  do  not 
want  the  proof.  The  growth  declares  the 
soil — and  could  spring  from  no  other. 

There  are  two  rebukes  which  we  should 
much  like  to  see  administered  to  the  proud 
flesh  of  these  sweet  Christians  of  the  higher 
law,  and  of  the  far-off-repentance,  and  of 
the  wise-regard  for  human  welfare  which 
would  destroy  all  for  a  part,  and  extinguish 
the  only  ray  of  light  in  the  world  upon  the 
prospects  of  human  liberty,  with  the  war- 
cry  of  human  liberty  upon  their  lips.  One 
of  these  rebukes  (in  addition  to  the  many 
and  just  rebukes  which  have  been  adminis- 
tered to  this  spirit,)  would  consist  in  the  jour- 
nal of  some  shrewd,  diligent,  patient  travel- 
ler through  New  England,  New  York  and 
Ohio,  who  would  take  old  Talus's  iron  flail 
of  justice  in  his  hand,  wherewith  to  thresh 
out  falsehood  and  unfold  the  truth,  and  bring 
to  light,  not  with  pleasure  in  another's  sins 
or  calamities,  but  for  the  shrewd  and  appro- 
priate curative  purpose  with  which  you  would 
hold  a  mirror  to  the  face  of  satyr  or  an  ape 
who  should  turn  critic,  the  manifold  squali- 
dities  and  beggaries,  and  lunacies  and  debau- 
cheries, the  oppressions  of  free  negroes,  and 
the  hopeless  hardships  of  free  negroes,  which 
swarm  and  skulk  beneath  the  tinsel  glare  of 
the  outside  garment  of  New  England  pros- 
perity.  Such  a  book  will  have  to  be  made 
concerning  the  face  of  Northern  society,  as 
Ghampoliion  or  Bttrchhardt,  or  Humboldt 
would  make  about  the  face  of  nature — not 
such  a  book  as  abolitionists  and  Englishmen 
make  about  Southern  society. 

Whereas  abolitionist  books  about  the  South 
jump  headlong  to  their  conclusions,  this 
should  march  patiently,  fairly,  unerringly  to 
its  conclusion.  Whereas  they  generalize 
from  single  facts,  and  are  built,  out  and  out, 
upon  half  truths  and  contracted  views,  and 
limited  judgments  of  good  and  ill,  expedien- 
cy and  inexpediency,  our  book  should  draw 
its  generalization  from  a  full  harvest  of  fact?, 
and  be  built  upon  abroad  foundation  of  prov- 
idence and  history,  and  all  things  which  en- 
ter into  the  consideration  of  a  wise  mind, 
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consulting  the  will  of  God  in  relation  to  a 
ileejt,  difficult,  and  far-reaching  subject. 
Whereas  their  publications  are  full  of  fanati- 
cism, and  of  the  cloak  of  religious  and  hu- 
mane motives,  covering  incendiary  and  sedi- 
tious conduct,  ours  should  aim  to  wield  no 
other  weapon  than  that  keen  blade  of  inex- 
orable truth  which  shears  off  proud  flesh,  lets 
bad  blood,  depletes  arrogance,  and  prepares 
men's  minds,  as  a  good  sound  victory  pre- 
pares the  vanquished  for  conservatism,  peace 
and  good  neighbourship.  We  have  but  lit* 
tie  doubt  that  such  a  book  of  travels  is  in  tbe 
future  roll  of  destiny.  We  have  but  one  ob- 
jection to  seeing  it  issued  from  the  pres%  as 
it  will  be,  some  day  or  other.  That  is,  that  it 
would  be  rendering  evil  for  evil.  It  would 
be  acting  upon  the  low  ideas  of  social  ethics 
prevalent  at  the  North. 

And  then  it  is  at  best  but  sorry  satisfaction 
to  a  generous  nature— pleasant  at  all  only 
vben  it  is  soundly  and  signally  retributive,— 
to  be  tearing  off  the  flowing  white  robes  which 
cover  the  vile  bodies  of  boasting  and  m  ed- 
ging Pharisees,  and  revealing  to  tho  gaze  of 
mankind  those  hideous  deformities  which  are 
jifet  as  unsightly,  notwithstanding  the  white 
robes,  as  if  their  wearers  were  the  lazari  of 
tbe  world. 

Another  signal  rebuke  to  this  turbulent 
pseudo-philanthropy  would  be  found  in  a 
mere  summing  up  of  the  improvements  which 
the  Northern  people  have  proposed  to  us — 
tbeir  contributions  to  mental  civilization, 
mental  refinement,  culture,  purification  and 
advancement.  Let  us  just  think  what  they 
tave  proposed  to  do  in  that  cause ! 

First,  among  the  gems  of  mental  virtue 
which  the  North  has  offered  to  the  accep- 
tance of  the  South,  may  be  mentioned  this 
spirit  itself:  abolition,  anti-slavery,  Wilmot- 
provisoism,  free-soilisra,  or  whatever  other 
designation  its  v  ile  carcass  may  assum e.  We 
Hbpect  it  of  being  the  lowest,  the  coarsest, 
tbe  most  sorrily  disguised,  and  the  worst 
befriended  thing  which  ever  wore  the  stolen 
name  of  humanity,  since  civilization,  heathen 
or  christian,  began.  We  suspect  that  prob- 
ably tbe  crusades  of  the  leek-and-onion- 
*o*hipping  cities  of  Egypt,  and  the  crusades 
of  the  lizzard-and-buzzard  worshipping  cities 
°^  E?ypt»  in  th»  olden  time  respectively,  to 
make  battle  against  some  uncanonical  leek- 
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God,  or  some  irregular  lizzard-God,  were  just 
as  decent  and  respectable  as  the  anti-slavery 
.societies.  They  were  indeed  a  great  deal 
more  decent,  because  they  were  sins  against 
much  fewer  chances  to  know  better ;  and 
tended  to  do  a  much  smaller  mischief.  If 
this  abolition  spirit  does  not  surrender  the 
political  union  of  the  States,  at  least  as  far 
as  it  becomes  operative,  it  cuts  off  the  gene- 
alogical tree  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and 
hospitality  and  urbanity,  which  ia  the  high- 
est ascension  that  true  civilization  has  ever 
made  in  this  country.  It  tends  to  introduce, 
and  would  if  it  could  now  introduce  into  the 
South,  instead  of  its  own  present  time  gen- 
tility, the  sweet  and  peculiar  gentility,  the 
peculiar  social  eloquence  of  thought  and 
speech,  the  famous  high-souled,  lofty  and 
generous  bearing  of  tbe  gentlemen  from  the 
clock-making  towns  of  Connecticut,  or  the 
ladies  from  the  factory  villages  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  or  else  it  would  give  us  the  vast 
wisdom  of  the  immortal  Locke s  and  Newtons 
and  Bacons  and  Luthers  and  Trismegistuses 
of  the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio !  Instead 
of  gentlemen,  it  seems  that  they  would  that 
we  should  have  grovelling  doers  of  menial 
things;  instead  of  ladies,  bouncing,  rosy, 
healthy,  hearty  chambermaids;  instead  of 
elegant  conversation,  we  are  to  have  guesses; 
instead  of  personal  dignity,  we  must  accept 
corporeal  brawn  ;  instead  of  that  standard 
which  makes  a  generous  spirit  the  highest 
social  good,  we  must  accept  that  standard 
which  makes  keenness  in  trade  and  skill  to 
obtain  all  possible  advantage  over  other  peo- 
ple, the  highest  social  good. 

Moreover,  the  stock  in  trade  of  sound, 
clear,  thorough,  good  sense,  of  which  aboli- 
tion can  boast,  is  not  as  great  as  the  stock  at 
a  first-class  boy's  grammar  school  in  any  re- 
spectably enlightened  neighbourhood  in  the 
country.  A  small  amount  of  the  currency 
of  good  lickings,  and  sound  cuffs,  and  tho- 
rough drubbings  at  such  a  school,  very  soon 
teaches  the  prying  lad  to  remember  that 
maxim  of  we  forget  which  of  the  wise  men 
of  Greece,  or  of  Rome,  or  of  Abdera,  or  of 
Gotham,  or  of  the  Sophomore  classes :  mind 
your  own  business — or  as  it  might  be  other- 
wise more  profoundly  and  penetratingly  ex* 
pressed:  mind  how  you  meddle  with 
others'  affairs.     It  is  a  greater  marvel 
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than  ever  was  heard  by  Philistine  ears  in  the 
streets  of  Gath  or  of  Ashdod,  that  men  pro- 
posing to  accomplish  a  so-called  great  and 
desirable  reform  in  the  mental  habits  and 
principles  of  their  generation,  should  be  im- 
penetrable to  the  common  sense  of  that 
maxim.  It  is  passing  strange  that  they  should 
attempt  to  reform  their  generation  on  great 
matters  of  mystery  and  difficulty,  taking  far- 
reaching  hold  of  the  destinies  and  the  duties 
of  two  continents  and  two  races,  with  less  of 
what  is  very  commonly  and  intelligibly  call- 
ed sense,  than  one  mill-boy  requires  to  ride 
quietly  to  the  mill  on  his  bag  of  corn  by  the 
side  of  another  mill-boy. 

This  too  is  evidently  the  choice,  favorite 
diamond,  the  mountain  of  light,  of  the  north- 
ern intellectual  Golconda.  It  is  by  them- 
selves esteemed  the  capital  product  of  the 
busy,  ever-working  spirit  of  northern  inven- 
tion, set  to  work  to  find  diamonds  for  the 
crown  of  man's  intellectual  state.  This  is 
their  chief  invention  in  mental  and  social 
culture, — their  leading  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  intellectual  civilization.  Their  tall- 
est, wisest,  and' most  reverend  heads  have 
had  to  bow  to  it.  Men  like  unto  Uriah  Heep 
have  actually  passed  for  eminent  saints  with 
the  great  masses  of  these  people !  Way- 
land,  Woods,  and  Webster  have  even  had  to 
speak  with  measured  respect  of  the  hypo- 
critical spirit.  Channing,  Emerson,  and 
Parker,  all  highly  gifted  men  by  nature,  have 
embraced  and  imbibed  the  vile  incubus.  The 
plain  but  melancholy  fact  is,  that  the  mental 
advancement  of  society  in  those  ends  of  the 
earth,  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  that 
pitch  of  critical  acumen,  that  they  can  dis- 
cern the  difference  between  Abdiel  and  Ju- 
das, Job  and  Uriah  Heep,  the  higher  law  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  higher  law  of  St.  Seward. 

A  second  contribution  which  some  of  our 
northern  brethren  have  proposed  to  make  to 
the  mental  civilization  of  the  age,  is  the  doc-\ 
trine  of  anti-rent  We  very  freely  and  fully  j 
admit  that  this  mental  jewel  has  not  been  so 
general  a  favourite  as  abolition,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  Beecher-Stoweism  in  rea- 
soning, to  impute  to  all  the  northern  people 
what  exists  in  very  small  geographical  limits. 
But  then  it  is  such  a  true  child  of  the  North. 
It  bears  so  clearly  the  distinctive  mark  of, 
its  paternity.    We  feel  at  once  on  turning 


our  thoughts  in  this  direction,  that  we  can 
say— "there  they  harped  themselves  aright.11 
Then  they  touched  the  true  Northern  string. 
There  came  forth,  at  length,  in  clear  utterance, 
the  very  life-deep  yearnings  of  the  Northern 
soul.  Though  not  espoused  by  a  comparative- 
ly great  proportion  of  the  Northern  people, 
yet  that  peculiar  favored  bantling  of  anti- 
rent  could  have  been  born  no  where  else  but 
in  that  dear  Northern  land.     The  right  to 
vote  themselves  a  farm  was  a  grand  and  pe- 
culiarly Northern  discovery  of  the  inventive 
capacities  of  the  age.     It  is  the  long-sought 
royal  road  to  wealth,  which  Southern  men, 
and  other  men,   had   verdantly  supposed, 
would  not  be  discovered  until  long  after  the 
Northwest  passage.    It  is  an  easier  way  to 
obtain  money  than  either  Yankee  tricks,  or 
oaken  hams,  or  Connecticut  clocks,  or  any 
of  the  antiquated  methods  of  achieving  for- 
tune.   It  is  a  far  easier  way  to  become  rich 
than  to  earn  property.     The  spirit  of  anti- 
rent   leaped  over    that  threadbare  South- 
ern figment,  that  there  is  any  thing  sacred 
in  the  right  of  property  which  government 
cannot  desecrate,  but  are  bound  to  protect, 
at  one  sheer  leap,  as  easily  as  Satan  leaped 
over  the  walls  into  the  garden  of  Eden.    It 
makes  but  very  little  stop  either  at  the  natu- 
ral and  original  feeling  of  a  right  to  property 
lawfully  acquired,  which  seems  to  be  im- 
planted in  the  bosoms  of  the  men  of  all  na- 
tions ;  it  makes  nothing  of  the  collected  wis- 
dom of  close-thinking  ages,  in  the  repository 
of  the  common  law ;  nothing  but  perversion 
of  the  great  golden  rule  of  religion  which 
the  abolitionists  so  delight  to  pervert ;  noth- 
ing of  municipal  law,  or  of  a  man's  own  bar- 
gain, and  covenant,  and  plighted  honour.   It 
is  the  bastard  half-brother  of  abolition.     It 
is  not  worth  much  discussion.    It  is  a  base 
and  shabby  Mephibosheth,  which  we  could 
pity  for  its  sorry  condition  and  small  fortune, 
if  we  were  not  compelled  by  stronger  con- 
siderations to  despise  it  for  its  barefaced 
want  of  the  commonest  principle.    So  much 
for  contribution  the  second  from  Northern 
gardens  to  the  mental  culture  of  the  nation. 
Thirdly,  they  have  proposed  to  repeal  the 
laws  inflicting  capital  punishment  on  heinous 
crimes.    They  have  great  yearnings  of  heart 
over  the  poor,  unfortunate,  wilful  and  mali- 
cious murderers— the  murderers  in  the  fir*t 
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degree — in  the  country.  They  are  strongly 
included  to  about  the  rallying  cry  of  a  cru- 
sade in  behalf  of  these  murderers  with  mal- 
ice prepense  and  aforethought.  It  is  the 
voice  of  a  very  ancient  and  hallowed  and 
sacred  volume,  once  esteemed  to  be  deser- 
ting of  some  regard  in  such  matters :  that 
whoso  sbeddeth  man's  blood  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed.  In  former  times  it  has 
been  esteemed  a  maxim  of  justice,  concur 


rcnce  or  non-concurrence  with  which,  was  a  justice 


not  be  regarded  as  a  wave  of  advancing  civ- 
ilization. It  is  not  genuine  humanity  when 
we  tamper  with  those  native  feelings  of  jus- 
tice which  uphold  all  governments  human 
and  divine.  It  is  not  an  amelioration  of  the 
social  thought  of  a  people,  when  pretended 
refinement  speaks  so  palpably  athwart  all  the 
eternal  voices  within  us.  It  is  a  dreadful 
injury,  a  depravation,  a  palpable  corruption. 
Tt  is  humanity  turning  Pharisee,  to  insult 


test  of  a  sound  mind  or  an  unsound  one, 
that  life  should  be  forfeited  for  life ;  that 
when  one  man  takes  from  another  the  high 
gift  and  prerogative  of  existing  upon  the 
earth,  the  man  committing  such  a  crime  has 
thereby  forfeited  his  own  right  to  live,  and 


A  fourth  proposed  Northern  contribution 
to  the  mental  and  moral  civilization  of  the 
country,  is  the  abolition  of  the  rod  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  families  and  of  schools. 

This  is  another  spawn  of  crazy  charity, 
mistaken  humanity,  maudlin,  aunt-nancyish 


ought  by  that  justice  which  it  is  always  safe  j  tenderness  of  heart.  Like  the  abolition  of 
to  obey,  to  lose  his  life.  But  there  has  sprung !  Southern  domestic  service,  and  the  abolition 
op  in  certain  quarters,  a  humanity  which  of  capital  punishment,  it  is  a  half-truth  turned 
strives  to  make  headway  against  this  sacred  into  a  falsehood,  and  thus  becoming,  as  do 
maxim,  and  the  strong,  spontaneous  feeling  all  half  truths  too  much  pressed,  the  bitter- 


of  nature  by  which  it  is  corroborated.  The 
infinite  and  eternal  laws  are  nothing  with  it. 
It  goes  for  a  politic,  not  2.  just  course.  It  in- 
clines the  ear  of  man's  judgment  chiefly  to 
the  voice  of  the  guilty  blood,  and  leaves  the 
voice  of  the  innocent  blood  crying  upward 


est  of  all  falsehoods.  This  is  very  charac- 
istic  of  all  the  parts  of  the  proposed  North- 
ern civilization.  Because  there  is  here  and 
there  a  cruel  monster,  they  propose  to  abol- 
ish our  domestic  service.  Because  there 
have  been  sanguinary  laws  in  days  past,  they 


to  the  Almighty.  With  due  respect  to  the  (propose  to  do  rank  and  gross  despite  to  jus- 
judgment  of  other  people,  this  seems  to  usjtice.  Because  there  have  been  savage,  fe- 
tobe  an  impure,  guilty  sympathy,  a  shabby '  rocious  fools,  enthroned  as  old-field  school- 


and  deplorable  looseness  of  feeling — one  of 
the  most  distinct  offsprings  of  the  expediency 
doctrines— and  cousin-german  to  other  as- 
saults made  on  the  ancient  foundations  of 
eternal  truth,  justice  and  right  in  society. 
Considered  as  indicating  the  grade  of  civili 


be  a  step  backwards  from  the  civilization  of 
the  Romans,  the  Socrians,  the  Spartans,  or 
whatever  other  cities  or  nations  had  obtained 
a  view  of  the  awful  and  venerable  Form  of 


masters,  and  privileged  to  be  parents,  they 
would  abolish  all  power  of  family  and  school 
government,  but  that  which  may  be  exer- 
cised by  wheedling,  cajoling,  making  prom- 
ises and  threatenings  for  the  Greek  calends, 
and  by  presents  of  sugar  and  cakes  and  toys. 


zation  of  a  people,  it  appears  decidedly  to  Vhere  is  here  a  spice  of  infidelity,  too,  as 


there  is  about  most  of  this  boasted  Yankee 
civilization.  The  oft-repeated  authority  of 
the  wise  and  inspired  king  of  Israel  settles 
very  definitely,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 


pure  and  spotless  and  unsullied  Justice.  We  j  those  cavils  of  criticism  to  which  abolition- 
rejoice  heartily,  in  common  with  all  other  i*ts  resort,  the  question  of  using  the  rod  in 
men  that  we  know  of,  that  criminal  laws  are ;  education.    The  abuse  of  the  thing  does  not 


not  as  sanguinary  as  they  used  to  be.  Pris- 
oners have  counsel  allowed  them,  sometimes 
to  too  great  a  degree ;  and  poor,  hungry, 
starving  men  and  women  are  not  now  liable 
to  be  hanged  lor  thefts  of  four  and  sixpence, 
as  we  believe  used  to  be  the  case.  But  when 
that  principle  is  pressed  so  far  as  to  screen 
malicious  and  deliberate  murderers,  it  can- 


disprove  its  use.  To  discard  scripture  in 
this  matter  is  as  much  infidelity,  as  much 
being  wise  above  what  is  written,  as  much 
being  wise  against  what  is  written,  and  there- 
fore as  certain  to  work  wrong  in  the  results, 
as  to  disregard  Scripture  in  any  other  res- 
pect. We  are  already  witnessing  the  fruits 
of  the  system.    Children  chew  tobacco  at 
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twelve  years  old ; — swear  great  oaths  in  full 
bloom,  and  full  costume  at  fifteen ; — take 
occasion  to  disobey  the  meek  advice  of  fa- 
ther and  mother — chicken -pecked,  baby-rid 
den  father  and  mother — at  eighteen  ;  are  ma- 
ture in  cigars,  beards  on  the  upper  lip,  and 
depravity,  at  twenty-one  ; — know  nothing 
about  the  art  and  the  honour  of  prompt  and 
cordial  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
because  they  have  never  been  taught  the  art 
and  the  honour  of  prompt  and  cordial  obedi- 
ence to  parental  laws  at  home.  Then  they 
play  cards  and  drink  drams,  talk  of  the  un- 
reasonable and  old-fashioned  severity  of  pa- 
rents,— and  end  by  cutting  some  one's  throat, 
and  so  becoming  candidates  for  the  benefit 
of  another  Northern  refinement — that  you 
must  not  hang  murderers.  O  Heaven  !  in 
mercy  arrest  this  hypocritical,  pharisaical, 
superficial,  false  humanity,  fraught  with  a 
knocking  out  of  joint,  of  all  the  ways,  doings, 
and  thinkings  of  human  life !  0  arrest  this 
extensive  depravation  of  human  life,  cloaked 
under  the  false  garb  of  humanity  ! 

It  is  very  true  that  there  have  been  cases 
of  great  brutality  in  the  use  of  the  switch, 
by  drunken  or  phrensied  parents,  or  drunken 
old-fielders,  who  stormed  and  bit  their  lips, 
and  frightened  the  poor  urchins,  so  that  they 
could  not  spell  the  word,  and  then  whipped 
them  because  they  could  not  do  that  very 
thing  which  the  pedagogue's  wrath  had  dis- 
qualified them  from  doing.  It  is  very  true 
that  angry,  or  revengeful,  or  unjust  punish- 
ment, is  good  neither  for  a  child's  body  nor 
his  soul.  It  is  very  true,  too,  that  some  ten- 
der, trembling,  diffident  children  do  not  need 
the  rod  at  all,  nor  even  reproof  very  often. 
But  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  missed  by  half  an 
eye,  that  all  children  cannot,  on  peril  of 
their  ruin,  be  dealt  with  on  these  maxims. 
High-spirited,  turbulent,  bold,  passionate 
children  will  be  absolutely  ruined  by  such 
treatment  as  becomes  meek,  trembling,  diffi- 
dent children.  It  is  humiliating  to  suppose 
ourselves  to  be  writing  for  any  reader,  who 
does  not  know  that  plain  proposition,  with- 
out having  it  uttered.  You  might  as  well 
hunt  partridges  with  jackalls,  or  go  deer- 
hunting  with  leashes  of  elephants,  or  set 
wolves  for  midnight  guards  around  farm-pens, 
or  think  to  train  the  spotted  leopards  to  the 
saddle  and  the  dray,  as  to  adopt  a  system 


of  education  which  treats  all  children  alike* 
There  is  neither  good  sense,  genuine  human* 
ity,  sound  reason,  nor  true  piety  in  the  pro- 
posed reform.  It  is  one  of  the  eternal  veri- 
ties, while  time  and  all  things  hang  on  their 
present  hinges,  that  foolishness  is  bound  in 
the  heart  of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction 
shall  drive  it  far  from  him,  all  false  humanity. 
and  pitiful  namby-pamby,  to  the  contrary 
notwsthstanding. 

We  are  well-nigh  sick  of  this  list  of  sorry 
humbugs,  of  loudly-trumpeted  and  braggart 
half-truths,  but  there  is  another  great  North- 
ern reform  coming  forth  to  the  world  about 
this  time — the  rights  of  women.  It  was 
high  time  for  that  great  refinement  to  be  born. 
They  had  been  whimpering  long  enough  over 
the  rights  of  servants,  and  the  rights  of  crimi«_ 
nals,  and  the  rights  of  babies. 

"  Jam  rod  it  ct  Virgo ;  redeunt  Sitiirnia  regnal 
Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demiuitur  alio.1* 

It  was  high  time  for  Mrs.  Bloomer  to  appear, 
when  people,  indulged  with  the  flattering 
epithet  of  fadies,  could  prize  the  fame,  and 
think  it  fame  not  infamy,  of  giving  rise  to 
such  refinements.  The  stars  of  the  constel- 
lations of  heaven  were  no  doubt  as  really 
contracting  their  dimensions  to  make  room 
for  her,  as  they  were  for  the  Roman  poet's 
master  Caesar.  The  fates  were  probably  pre-  i 
paring  a  place  in  the  sky  for  Bloomer,  close 
by  Cassiopeia's  inverted  chair,  or  Berenice's 
clipt  hair,  or  Medusa's  gorgon  head.  As 
might  be  expected,  there  is  also  a  decidedly 
infidel  tang  about  this  reform.  But  that 
would  be  esteemed  an  honour  by  many  of  its 
abettors. 

This  reform  of  course  does  not  thrive  at 
the  South.  Our  ladies  blush  that  their  sif- 
ters any  where,  descend  to  such  things.  Our 
ordinary  women  much  prefer  to  follow  the 
example  of  genuine  womanly  feeling,  seti 
them  by  the  ladies  around  them,  than  that 
et  by  northern  ladies,  and  so  they  are  abort\ 
this  reform.  And  we  fairly  believe  that  a 
stout  old  Southern  man  was  not  far  wronc. 
who  vociferated,  not  long  ago,  in  our  hear- 
ing, that  our  servant  women  were  above  thisl 
reform. 

There  is  neither  pleasure  nor  honour  to  b*l 
derived  from  slaughtering  such  pretensions 
as  this  with  the  sword  of  argument.     It  »*l 
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like  the  glutting  and  fatiguing  job  of  slaugh- 
tering sheep  upon  a  battle-field.  It  is  with 
unfeigned  pleasure  that  we  acknowledge,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  the  masses 
of  the  Northern  people  have  not  gone  for 
this  great  reform,  as  they  have  for  some  of 
the  before-mentioned. 

One  of  the  roost  remarkable  of  all  the 
traits  about  these  great  Northern  contribu- 
tions to  civilization,  is  the  imperturbable 
coolness  with  which  they  receive  the  confu- 
tation, the  slaughter,  the  destruction,  the  an- 
nihilation, of  every  particle  of  sense  and  rea- 
son to  which  they  pretend  ;  and  that  pecu- 
liar trait  may  be  very  clearly  seen  in  our 
present  subject.  It  is  not  enough  that  every 
genuine,  true-hearted  lady  renounces  all 
benefit  in  this  reform.  The  public  were  sur- 
prised, not  long  ago,  by  a  puff  of  Lucy  Stone, 
in  a  newspaper  edited  on  this  side  of  Mason 
2nd  Dixon's  line.  But  the  mystery  was 
»oon  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  editor  of 
ttat  print  is  a  Northern  man.  But  it  would 
reqaire  far  more  power,  we  suppose,  of  every 
description,  than  that  editor  possesses  to  lead 
cse single  Southern  lady  to  yield  the  instinct- 
ive delicacies  of  her  nature  in  such  a  cause. 
The  most  complete  and  crushing  of  all  refu- 
tations, is  when  those  for  whose  benefit  these 
peat  movements  pretend  to  be  set  on  foot, 
indignantly  spurn  such  benefits,  and  resist 
ftera,  as  dire  degradations.  That  fate  this 
peat  contribution  to  the  refinement  of  the 
*£  has  met  with  among  us.  But  still  they 
p  booming  on,  and  booming  on  may  they 
rill  go,  as  long  as  the  unmarried  desolates 
ifcong  them  have  nothing  else  to  do.  We 
w:?e>t,  as  an  inscription  over  the  door  where 
tfi  their  worn-out  machinery  of  platform,  and 
toniver.*ary,  and  hiss,  and  row,  is  worked, 
be  following  words:  Folly  be  thou  my 
**on — ridiculous  things  be  ye  my  serious 
<??— impudence  be  thou  my  modesty — non- 
*o*e  be  thou  my  sense— brass  be  thou  my 
terling  gold. 

We  seriously  fear  that  the  Northern  people 
*  just  now  resolving  to  contribute  another 
«ce  of  their  false  humanity,  their  sham 
*rcy,  their  crazy  and  silly  charity  to  the 
»eotal  culture  of  the  age.  It  is  very  much 
f  a  piece  with  the  others  which  have  been 
eotioned.  It  is  to  remove  the  visitation  of 
just  estimate  and  censure,  by  posterity,  on 


bad  characters  in  history.  They  have  at- 
tempted to  cut  the  bonds  of  obedience  from 
servant,  child,  and  wife — to  spoil  the  edge  of 
the  awful  sword  of  Justice.  Now,  to  com- 
plete the  moral  saturnalia  of  the  civilized 
world,  we  fear  that  they  are  invading  truth 
and  justice  in  their  last  strong-holds,  the  just 
estimate  of  posterity  ;  and  mean  to  bribe  the 
oracles  of  history,  to  corrupt  the  sober  sec- 
ond thought  of  mankind,  and,  as  the  French 
most  expressively  say,  to  bouleversethe  whole 
course  of  natural  and  mental  truth.  We  are 
led  to  these  reflections  by  the  attempt,  now 
in  progress,  by  the  Messrs.  Harper  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  to  enrol  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte among  the  saints  of  history. 

We  suppose  this  is  intended  to  be  an  imi- 
tation of  the  work  which  Thomas  Carlyle 
has  done  for  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  world 
owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  that  distin- 
guished writer,  to  Macaulay,  and  to  others, 
for  restoring  the  true  knowledge  and  just 
character  of  some  great  and  good  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  whom  it  had  formerly 
suited  the  purposes  of  tories  and  monarch- 
worshippers,  with  strange,  deep,  and  mani- 
fold cunning,  to  misrepresent  and  disguise. 
It  is  one  of  the  sublimest  deeds  which  the 
pen  of  history  can  do,  thus  to  restore  and 
vindicate  the  true  good  names  of  me*  who 
have  trod  the  wine-press  for  some  great  prin- 
ciple, and  done  valiantly,  and  left  their  mark 
upon  the  age  in  which  they  have  lived.  It 
may  be  that  such  a  return  of  justice  to  the 
pulpits  from  which  history  preaches  to  men 
is  a  most  significant  sign  of  a  better  day  com- 
ing, of  which  many  people  think  they  see 
other  and  various  signs.  It  may  be  that  such 
an  illumination  of  the  grand  old  names  of 
the  past,  is  the  signal  and  the  mark,  of  the 
early  rays  of  the  sun  of  some  dawning  gol- 
den age,  as  they  fall  over  the  Eastern  moun- 
tains of  human  thought,  and  strike  the  high- 
est things  first,  as  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
might  illumine  first  the  grave  stones  on  the 
top  of  lofty  eminences  where  the  mighty 
dead  lie  buried.  Thus  will  be  fulfilled  one 
of  the  most  profound  and  grand  of  the  old 
symbolical,  and  perhaps  prophetical,  fables 
of  Greece.  Astrca,  the  goddess  of  justice, 
who  fled  away  from  the  injustice  of  this 
world,  once  long  ago,  and  was  changed  to 
diamond  stars,  and  fixed  as  a  constellation  in 
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the  sky,  sitting  there  with  her  balance  hang- 
ing by,  looking  silently  down  upon  the  cor- 
rupted currents  of  this  world ;  was  to  come 
back  again  to  the  earth,  at  some  mysterious 
and  joyous  coming  day,  attended  by  her 
groom,  the  iron  man, 

41  Immovable,  resistless,  without  end 
Who  in  his  hand  an  iron  flail  did  hold 
With  which  lie  thresht  out  fulsehool  and  did  truth  un- 
fold/' 

and  they  were  again  to  take  their  ancient 
progress  over  the  world,  abasing  the  proud, 
exalting  the  lowly,  nailing  all  lies  to  the  coun- 
ter, unfrocking  hypocrites,  making  crooked 
things  straight,  exalting  every  valley  of  eter- 
nal truth  and  justice,  and  making  every  hill 
and  mountain  low.  The  fulfilment  of  that 
apologue  will  be  a  work  of  grandeur  in  the 
moral  government  of  God,  paralleled  only 
by  the  pomp  of  the  tremendous  day  of  final 
and  universal  judgment.  ! 

It  is  indeed  a  sublime  spectacle  to  see  his- 1 
toric  truth  coming  more  and  more  clearly  to 
view,  amid  the  various  vicissitudes  and  chan- 1 
ges  and  revolutions  in  the  thoughts  and  po- ■ 
sition  of  writers  and  readers.     It  brings  out , 
the  pent-up  feelings  of  our  souls  in  the  ut- 
terance of  the  voice  of  triumph.     It  gives  j 
us  a  more  abiding  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
arrival  of  that  mighty  Nemesis  that  lifts  up  j 
again  crushed  and  down- trodden  truth,  and 
gives  her  the  eternal  years  of  God; — that. 
Nemesis  to  which  martyrs,  and  confessors,  J 
and  falling  good  men  of  all  classes,  have  ap-  i 
pealed,  by  the  lifting  up  of  hands  and  voices,  j 
and  the  prayers  of  their  faithful  souls,  in  all  i 
ages,  climes,  and  nations  of  living  men.  i 

But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
every  change  in  the  first  verdict  of  history 
is  for  the  belter.     Many  dead  men  would,  if. 
they  were  now  living,  have  occasion  to  say,  j 
with  the  famous  weeping  son  of  Erin,  in  the , 
court  of  law,  that  justice  was  what  they  most 
dreaded   and   deprecated.      We  apprehend! 
that,  with  all  the   blazing  splendour  of  his 
unparalleled  military  renown,  Napoleon  Bo- 1 
caparte  belongs  to  this  Irish  category ;  and 
that  the  only  Nemesis,  in   the   deep,  far- 
reaching  Government  of  the  Creator  over, 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  which  can  come  to 
the  memory  of  the  "  mighty  Corsican,"  will 
be  that  Nemesis  of  decay,  with  which  the. 


memory  of  the  wicked  is  apt  to  be  afflicted. 
No  doubt  he  may  have  suffered  wrong  at  the 
hands  of  the  tories  of  Great  Britain,  "  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  constant"  of  his 
enemies;  certainly,  all  parties  now  being 
judges,  he  did  suffer  such  wrong  at  the  bands 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  seems  to  be  coming 
to  be  pretty  generally  admitted,  and  it  is  in- 
contestably  true,  that  that  gifted  son  of  ro- 
mance and  of  song,  took  prejudiced  and  par* 
tizan  views  of  all  history,  and  always  wrote 
romances,  whether  he  called  them  history  or 
not.  Nor  did  Walter  Scott  hurt  Bonaparte  s 
fame  much.  It  sunk  the  fair  fame  of  the 
writer  far  more  than  that  of  the  subject 
And  the  book  is  as  certainly  dead  and  bu- 
ried as  is  the  famed  prisoner  of  St.  Helena 
Nor  do  we  contend  that  Napoleon  has  re< 
ceived  justice  yet,  from  the  far  more  liberal 
tory,  Alison.  He  has  written  an  account  oi 
the  whole  grand  historic  epic,  from  an  Eng- 
lish point  of  view,  and  from  an  ultra-tory  acd 
Pittite  point  of  view.  Though  he  is  a  writei 
of  much  liberality  and  candour  of  temper, 
yet  of  coflrse  he  is  not  impartial.  He  is  no4 
the  author  with  whom  one  ought  to  be  satis 
fied,  who  is  neither  French  Napoleonist  noi 
English  tory,  but  simple  seeker  for  the  facts 
Lockhart's  little  work,  though  excellent^ 
well  written  and  thoroughly  readable,  is  per 
haps  also  justly  deserving  of  being  laid  asidi 
for  its  strong  tory  ism.  But  there  was  Haa 
litt's  Napoleon ;  and  Hazlitt  was  a  brillian 
writer  of  the  English  liberals,  and  almost 
worshipper  of  Napoleon.  There  were  Boc 
rienne  and  Count  Dumas.  There  was  th 
laborious  and  masterly  work  of  M.  Thiers. 
French  liberal.  And  there  were  the  bri 
liant  and  soldier-like  and  sketchy  pages  < 
L'Ardeche.  But  none  of  these,  neither  tl 
English  liberal,  nor  the  French  liberal,  u< 
the  soldier,  make  out  Bonaparte  to  be  a  sain 
No  European  had  yet  proposed  his  canonic 
tion.  That  novel  proposition,  that  new  di 
covery,  was  reserved  for  a  minister  of  tl 
gospel  of  the  United  States  of  America  ! 

We  seriously  fear  that  this  attempt  to  r 
verse  so  recent,  so  unequivocal,  and  so  una 
imous  a  verdict  of  history,  as  that  which  h 
been  rendered  upon  the  French  Emperv 
and  that  too,  not  as  to  the  mere  polity 
character,  but  as  to  the  moral  character  a) 
of  a  great  man  of  blood,  is  another  scion 
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le  same  stock  which  we  have  before  men- 
oned— of  crazy  humanity,  of  silly  charity, 
f  false  and  maudlin  tenderness.  We  fear  it 
roceeds  from  the  same  cloudiness  of  moral 
ision,  and  indefiniteness  of  moral  percep- 
oq  and  looseness  of  moral  feeling,  under 
le  promptings  of  which,  they  desire,  at  the 
orth,  to  establish  the  rights  of  women,  and 
ie  rights  of  "  boys  and  babies,1 '  and  the 
ghts  of  criminals,  and  the  rights  of  negro 
wants.  Afterthe  accomplishment  of  these 
sforms,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  will  be 
'anting  only  this  finishing  stroke  which  the ' 
leverend  Mr.  Abbott  and  the  Harpers  are 
Ddeavouriog  to  strike,  namely  the  hallowing 
fa  bloody,  unprincipled  Jacobin  Despot,  in 
lie  thought  of  young  America,  to  complete 
be  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great 
ocial  deep  among  us,  and  the  sweeping  away 
f  all  landmarks  of  order,  truth  and  prin- 
ciple. 

Now,  we  are  not  Quakers,  nor  abettors  of 
hat  other  great  platfornyhumbug,  the  Peace 
Society.  We  believe  there  will  always  be 
a?es  in  which  nations  will  fight,  and  ought 
o  fight,  until  universal  righteousness  shall 
nfluence  kings,  cabinets  and  people.  We 
elieve  that  there  are,  and  may  be,  such 
hings  as  just  and  necessary  wars ;  such  men 
«  good  and  humane  warriors  ;  such  charac- 
?rs  as  conquerors  who  are  men  of  principle, 
-incinnatus,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Washing- 
ton we  have  those  three  names,  if  no 
thers.    But  when  we  admire  such  men,  we 

0  not  thereby  consent  to  take  as  a  model 
>r  the  admiration  of  our  countrymen,  a  mere 
oluntary  blood-sucker — a  reveller  in  car- 
age  for  ambition's  sake — the  child  of  wed- 
ed  atheism  and  jacobinism — the  mere  spawn 
f  a  revolution  of  crimson  fanaticism — the 
fro  of  the  streaming  blood  of  the  nations — 
ho  shouted,  like  the  demon  of  slaughter, 

1  fight  for  glory  !"  and  who  spoke  lightly 
ad  cheerily  of  his  fields  of  death  :  Marengo, 
ena,  Austerlitz  and  Wagram  ;  as  Isaac  Wai- 
m  of  a  successful  afternoon  of  angling,  as 
irarod  of  a  lucky  hunt,  or  the  Californian 
f  a  new  rich  placer  of  gold  dust.  Yet  we 
ope  we  do  not  feel  the  British  tory  preju- 
tce  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  and  we 
n  think  there  is  clear  and  junt  ground  to 
'and  on,  between  his  bitter  British  foes  and 
is  French  and  American  worshippers.    Cas- 


tlereagh,  who  sent  him  to  St.  Helena,  and 
who,  some  very  respectable  witnesses  affirm, 
put  him  to  death  secretly,  and  who  certainly 
did  put  himself  to  death  as  if  from  remorse  ; 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  most  ungenerously 
bedeviled  him  in  his  captivity ;  Lord  Wel- 
lington, who  most  shamefully  violated  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
finding  the  hour  of  victory  not  to  be  the  hour 
of  magnanimity ;  and  William  Pitt,  whom 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  is  said  to  have  liter* 
ally  killed.  These  are  far  from  being  those 
historical  characters  of  the  times  who  seem 
to  us  to  be  special  objects  of  high  laudation. 
We  rather  turn  with  pleasure  and  admiration 
to  Charles  James  Fox,  to  James  Macintosh, 
to  Robert  Hall,  and  to  John  Foster,  as  the 
men  of  those  eventful  times,  in  whom  we 
could  soonest  have  confided.  We  follow  not, 
and  feel  not  with,  and  think  not  with,  the 
English  tories.  But  then  we  do  not  see  the 
sense  and  the  right  of  rushing  blindly  to  the 
other  extreme.  Because  we  do  not  find  the 
way  clear  to  admit  that  Bonaparte  was  a 
mere  naked  and  unmitigated  devil — and  the 
worst  of  all  devils,  as  they  think,  an  anti- 
British,  aiid  anti-tory  devil,  but  not  there- 
fore a  very  heinous  fiend,  as  we  think — we 
do  not  therefore  think  it  just  exactly  right, 
wise  and  christian,  to  enthrone  such  a  char- 
acter, in  a  popular  and  widely-read  maga- 
zine, as  an  angel  of  light,  the  object  of  the 
admiration  of  our  youthful  countrymen. 

During  the  administration  of  the  elder 
Adams,  there  grew  up  in  this  country  a  strong 
feeling  of  friendship  towards  the  English  na- 
tion, which  was  called  Anglomania,  and 
which  found  its  occasion  of  exhibition  in  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  a  French  Ambassador. 
When  that  administration  was  overthrown 
and  superseded  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  by  the 
different  affinities  and  friendly  inclinations 
which  he  carried  with  him  into  the  Chair  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  there  was  an  inclina- 
■  tion  of  feeling  as  strong  towards  the  French, 
'  which  was  called  Gallomania.  This  was  be- 
fore the  expedition  to  Russia,  before  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  before  the  siege  of  Paris, 
before  the  battles  of  Leipsic  and  of  Waterloo. 
The  blaze  of  glory  of  the  young  and  gifted 
French  Emperor  was  very  bright.  Men  had 
not  had  time — they  had  hardly  had  breath— 
to  think  of  his  serious  defects.     His  military 
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career,  yet  unconnected  with  an  awful  and 
disastrous  close,  was  a  grand  and  imposing 
thing  to  look  at.  Our  flag  was  constantly  re- 
ceiving insults  from  both  the  belligerents ; 
but  the  most  serious  and  galling  from  the 
British.  Napoleon's  great  foe  was  our  great 
foe.  She  had  been  the  foe  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary fathers.  The  French  had  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  the  conflict 
of  those  revolutionary  times,  against  the 
great  foe  of  both.  There  was  an  old  reason 
and  a  new  reason,  an  hereditary  feeling,  and 
an  immediate  and  present  feeling  of  hostility 
to  Great  Britain.  She  was  arrogant,  con- 
temptuous, insulting,  as  well  as  injurious. 
The  war  of  1812  came  on  soon  afterwards — 
the  second  war  of  independence  as  it  has 
been  called— waged  against  our  own  foe,  and 
our  father's  foe,  and  France's  foe;  in  which 
we  seemed  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
again,  against  her  foe  and  ours,  with  that 
generous  nation,  who  had  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  us  in  the  grand  old  days  of 
Washington  and  Lafayette. 

It  is  not  therefore  at  all  wonderful  or  sur- 
prising that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  should  have 
been,  as  he  was,  the  object  of  a  strong  and 
romantic  admiration  and  attachment  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  American  people.  When 
we  remember  how  such  people  as  Kossuth, 
and  Dickens,  and  Miss  Bremer,  and  Thack- 
eray, have  been  f£ted  and  lionized  in  this 
country,  what  can  we  suppose  would  have 
been  the  case  had  that  great  son  of  fame  and 
of  destiny  set  foot  on  our  shores  ?  How 
large  a  price  might  not  have  been  had  for  a 
place  from  whence  a  distinct  view  of  his  face 
and  form  might  have  been  obtained  ?  Calm, 
reading,  thinking  men,  who  had  experienced 
the  highest  of  all  their  conceptions  of  earthly 
splendour  and  renown,  from  looking  at  the  Star 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  upon  his  breast  in  pic- 
tures, would  have  crowded  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him*  impelled  by  one  of  the  strongest 
impulses  which  meditative  men  can  feel. 
Young  braves  who  thought  him  the  brightest 
sun  of  the  morning  that  had  appeared  in  the 
welkin  of  history  since  Julius  Caesar,  would 
have  rushed  to  the  places  of  his  public  ap- 
pearance to  obtain  views,  and  if  possible, 
shakes  of  the  hand,  of  which  they  would  to- 
day be  boasting,  in  their  gray  hairs,  to  the 
admiring  youngsters  around  their  fire-sides. 


I  But  clearly  and  certainly  to  our  apprehend 
sion,  all  this  wondering  admiration  of  this 
i  man  was,  and  would  have  been,  because  he 
was  famous,  because  he  was  great  in  gift^ 
great  in  achievements — because  it  vas  he 
that  fought  in  Italy,  and  in  Egypt,  and  iq 
Austria,  and  in  Spain — because  to  see  him 
was,  as  it  were,  to  see  the  history  of  thirtj 
years  past— because  he  was  the  greatest  spi< 
rit  of  the  greatest  and  wildest  European 
storm  which  history  records.  But  that  curii 
osity  to  see  him  would  not  have  been  found" 
ed,  in  one  single  case,  we  suppose,  on  th< 
belief  that  he  was  anything  of  a  good  roan 
a  model,  a  pattern,  a  man  to  be  held  up  U 
American  admiration  and  imitation  as  a  gocx 
man.  He  was  thought  to  be  a  mighty  anc 
famous  man  of  power,  and  of  sense  and  ski) 
and  spirit.  He  never  was  thought  by  cotcm 
poraries  to  be  a  great  saint,  religious,  civil  o| 
military.  If  there  were  exceptions  to  thij 
remark,  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  old 
French  Napoleon  ist  refugees— of  whom  then| 
were  a  good  many  in  this  country.  Thejj 
would  ha*e  rushed  to  him,  if  he  had  corc4 
here,  as  eagerly  as  if  heaven  had  opened  i\ 
their  view,  and  offered  them  all  its  treasures 
We  ourselves  remember  to  have  seen,  no 
many  years  after  fatal  Waterloo,  an  old  mai 
strolling  through  the  rural  districts  of  Yirj 
ginia,  earning  a  livelihood  by  the  trade  of  j 
shoemaker,  who  carried  in  his  bosom,  a 
charily  as  the  Jewish  high  prie&t  of  old  car 
ried  the  Urim  and  Thumnirm,  a  portrait  o 
Napoleon,  stamped  on  silk— a  most  preciou 
treasure,  handled  with  the  most  reverecj 
care— on  which  the  features  of  the  face  ac| 
the  parts  of  the  bust  were  marked  geogrop*\ 
ically — so  that  the  portrait  served  the  doubl| 
purpose  of  a  map;  and  that  map,  geographi 
cally  viewed,  was  covered  with  places  wherj 
the  Emperor  had  fought  and  conquered.  0 
the  eyes,  for  example,  were  Marengo  anl 
Austerlitz,  and  the  dates  of  the  victories  woj 
at  those  places,  in  small  distinct  letters,  uzj 
der  the  names.  So  in  other  parts  of  th 
face,  the  bust,  were  Lodi,  Areola,  Jena.  W^ 
gram  and  Eylau,  with  their  dates.  This  pi< 
ture  was  the  most  precious  of  talismans  1 
the  aged  and  trembling  man  who  carried 
in  his  bosom.  He  had  heard,  perhaps,  jou 
ed  in  the  shout  Vive  L'Empereur !  as 
passed  along  the  vast  splendid  French  luw 
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of  enthusiastic  braves;  he  had  seen  that 
golden  vision  of  a  Frenchman,  the  Emperor 
riding  over  a  field  of  battle  on  the  morning 
alter  a  victory,  distributing  thanks,  promo- 
tions, stars  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  he 
spoke  of  those  great  days  of  his  life,  as 
Ulysses  might  have  spoken  of  the  deeds  done 
before  the  walls  of  great  Troy,  or  as  St.  Paul 
spoke  of  his  wrapt  vision  of  the  unutterable 
things  of  the  third  heavens. 

This  man  and  such  men  may  have  been 
exceptions  to  the  remark  that  people  in  this 
country  did  not  endorse  the  morale  of  Napo- 
leon's life.     This  old  man  may  have  thought 
hira  good,  because  he  had  no  other  idea  of 
goodness  than  Napoleon  ism.    To  such  men 
as  he,  the  French  Emperor  was  like  the  mag* 
netic  mountain  in  the  eastern  tale.     He  re- 
versed their  very  moral  judgments  and  con* 
sciences.     They  served,   followed,    almost 
adored,  and  would  cheerfully  have  died  for 
him.    They  followed  him  as  a  soldier  follows 
bis  flag,  asking  no  questions,  and  mooting  no 
points  of  conscience,  as  to  right  or  wrong. 
He  doubtless  held  the  place  of  a  divinity  in 
the  hearts  of  many  of  the  French  soldiers. 
We,  in  this  country,  gazed  upon  his  career 
with  much  the  same  feeling  with  which  men 
gaze  upon  some  great  comet,  whose  blaze 
for  a  time  eclipses  the  fixed  stars,  and  hides 
every  thing  else  in  the  sky.     It  was  gener- 
ally seen  to  be  very  reasonable  that  such  a 
man,  a  man  of  vast  energy,  talent,  genius, 
ambition  and  success,  with  small  moral  scru- 
ples, and  feeble  self-restraints,  should  spring 
from  the  cauldron  of  the  French  Revolution. 
But  it  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  the  seven 
wonders,  or  the  seventy  wonders,   of  the 
world,  if  the  Saint  Napoleon  of  Abbott  and 
the  Harpers  sprung  from  that  cauldron.     It 
is  so  because  on  that  supposition,  he  was  un- 
like all  the  other  spawn  of  those  awful  times. 
Where  else  does  the  generous  patriotism,  the 
unselfish  principle,  endeavoured  now  to  be 
accredited  to  him,  appear  in  those  times  ? 
Does  it  appear  in  the  Jacob  n  Club,  or  in  the 
Cordeliers?  or  Robespierre,  or  Danton,  or 
Marat?   or  in   Talleyrand,   or   Fouche",   or 
Barere  ?  or  in  Dumourier,  or  Pichegru,  or 
Moreau,  or  Bernadotte  ?    Nay,  it  does  not 
appear  anywhere. 

But  if  he  was  a  great,  gifted,  self-willed, 
unscrupulous,  ambitious  warrior,  doing  many 
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noble  deeds  to  the  French  soldiery  because 
they  were  the  instruments  of  his  ambition, 
a  munificent  master  of  France,  because 
France  was  the  mother  and  the  replenisher 
of  his  legions— winning  wonderfully,  match- 
lessly,  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen,  because  just 
such  a  character  as  Frenchmen  like  best, 
that  is,  a  great  military  hero,  with  splendid 
genius,  without  any  particular  trammels  and 
trouble  from  high  moral  principle,-— if  he  was 
that  sort  of  a  man,  then  everything  is  plain. 
There  is  no  miracle.  Things  are  as  the  over* 
whelming  probabilities  would  indicate  that 
they  would  be.  They  are  as  the  facts  bad 
been  supposed  to  show  them  to  be.  On  this 
ground  the  sober  thought  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  had  settled  down, 
until  the  establishment  of  Harper's  Magazine 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Then  we  must 
have  a  great  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  moral 
goodness  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  way,  we 
suppose,  of  startling  the  world,  and  attract* 
ing  readers,  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
historical  paradoxes.  That  periodical,  gree- 
dily publishing  and  loudly  puffing,  brings  out 
from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  and  reverend 
contributor,  the  proposition  of  a  different 
verdict  on  the  career  of  the  great  French- 
man. He  is  to  be  held  up  to  the  young  men 
of  this  country  that  he  was  a  great  and  good 
man,  worthy  of  imitation,  and  an  excellent 
model  of  character,  but  for  that  he  was  so  trans- 
cendantly  inimitable.  It  would  probably  be  es- 
teemed rather  satirical  to  ask  for  which  of  his 
great  qualities,  he  is  to  be  so  earnestly  and 
protractedly  eulogised  before  the  reading  pub- 
lic of  the  United  States.  Is  it  for  his  stout  fi- 
delity to  oaths  and  constitutions  ?  Is  it  for 
his  patriotic  self-denial  ?  Is  it  for  his  tender 
mercies  at  Jaffa  ?  or  his  justice  to  the  Due 
D'Enghien  ?  His  magnanimity  towards  Kle- 
b*r,  Kellennan  or  Moreau?  His  faithful  and 
enduring  kindness  towards  that  grand  and 
queenly  woman  Josephine  ?  His  abhorrence 
of  wholesale  blood  ?  His  love  of  peace  ?  or 
his  kindness  towards  fallen  foes  ?  Which  is 
it  ?  We  seem  to  ourselves  to  hear  the  ac- 
cents of  Dr.  Channing,  sounder,  we  must 
think,  on  this  subject  than  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Abbott,  saying :  "  We  have  no  tears  to  spare 
for  fallen  greatness,  when  that  greatness  was 
founded  on  crime,  and  reared  by  force  and 
perfidy.     We  reserve  them  for  those  on 
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whose  ruin  it  rose.  We  keep  our  sympa- 
thies for  our  race,  for  human  nature  in  its 
humbler  forms,  for  the  impoverished  pea- 
sant, the  widowed  mother,  the  violated  vir- 
gin ;  and  we  are  even  perverse  enough  to 
rejoice  that  the  ocean  has  a  prison-house 
where  the  author  of  these  miseries  may  be 
safely  lodged.  Bonaparte's  history  is  to  us 
too  solemn,  the  wrongs  for  which  humanity 
and  freedom  arraign  him,  are  too  flagrant,  to 
allow  us  to  play  the  part  of  sentimentalists 
around  his  grave  at  St.  Helena."  Thus 
spake  Dr.  Channing  while  the  modern  down- 
hill movement  of  the  Northern  mind  was  yet 
in  its  infancy.  His  were  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  And  if  this  movement  in  favour 
of  the  canonization  of  Bonaparte  succeeds  at 
the  North,  as  probably  it  will, — if  the  Corsi- 
can  be  enrolled  by  Yankee  history  in  the 
•mall  list  of  Epaminondas,  Hampden  and 
Washington,  as  one  of  the  great  and  good, 
then  we  beg  leave  humbly  and  respectfully 
to  suggest  to  the  Messrs.  Harper,  and  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Abbott,  the  next  subject  of  a 
serial  biography  to  be  "  entered  according  to 
Act  of  Congress,"  and  published  in  the  Mag- 
azine. Our  suggestion  may  be  collected 
from  the  following  lines  which  we  copy  from 
an  old  number  of  the  London  Quarterly 
Review : 

"And  noo,  ma  freends"  some  fifty  years 
ago,  said  an  old  Highland  preacher,  suddenly 
lowering  a  voice  which  for  nearly  an  hour 
had  been  giving  fervid  utterance  to  a  series 
of  supplications  for  the  welfare,  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual,  of  his  .flock ;  "And  noo,  my 
freends"  the  good  old  man  repeated,  as  wi- 
ping his  bedewed  brow,  he  looked  down  upon 
a  congregation  who  with  outstretched  chins 
sat  listening  in   respectful   astonishment  to 
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!NE8  Oil  *AND  Ann  watxb.   I  i 

Beautiful  R— !  bow  can  dwellers  by 
thee  be  long  care-laden  P  Lamartine  says, 
water  scenery  is  to  the  earth,  as  the  eye  in 
the  human  countenance,  lighting  am!  illumi- 
nating it*  How  much  there  ever  is  amid 
such  a  scene  as  this  to  awaken  and  keep 
alive  elevating  thoughts  and  emotions ! 

A  wind  and  rain  storm  came  up,  and 
"  Fancy*7  called  me  from  my  siesta  conch  to 
see  the  rainbow.  I  ran  down,  and  felt  in- 
deed that  that  "  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever ;"  always  thrilling  us  with  the  fresh, 
half- wondering  delight  of  childhood,  no  mat- 
ter how  frequently  seen.  A  magnificent  and 
perfect  bow  stretched  across  the  river  from 

Mount  A to  the  opposite  Point,  around 

which  a  little  white  sail  was  gliding:  it  seem- 
ed like  the  vessel  of  youth  and  love,  spanned 
by  the  bow  of  hope  and  joyously  breasting 
the  stream  of  life.  Its  prow  pointed  to  as 
verdant  a  field  as  imagination  ever  pictured ; 
the  extended  plateau  of  S —  Hall,  waving 
with  the  yet  unripening  wheat.  Framed  in 
its  hedge  of  darker  green,  planted  by  the 
proprietor's  own  hand,  it  gleams  like  an  eme- 
rald with  the  fresh  glimmer  from  the  rain, 
and  beneath  the  magical  light. 

It  is  a  regular,  old-fashioned  April  even- 
ing, showery  and  shining;  such  as  shook  and 
spread  about  the  nutmeg  fragrance  of  the 
English  honeysuckle  which  half-covered  my 
childhood's  white  cottage-home,  and  min- 
gled above  and  around  that  greenest  spot  of 
memory,  the  delicate  perfume  of  the  wild 


this  new  proof  that  their  pastor's  subject,  «n-|rose  which  disputed  every  inch  of  the  waH 
like  his  body,  was  still  unexhausted  :  "And  arjd  roof  with  ita  graceful  rival.  Ah !  these 
noo,  ma  freends,"  he  once  more  exclaimed,  are  the  odours  which  now  bring  tcar8  to  th(5 


with  a  look  of  parental  benevolence  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  describe,  "  let  us 
praigh  for  the  puir  Deil!  There's  naebody 
praighs  for  the  puir  Deil  I" 

B. 


eyes,  with  the  memory  of  childhood's  faintly- 
heard  laughter,  and  the  distant  echoes  of  the: 
songs  we  sang,  and  the  prayers  we  breathed 
at  our  mother's  knee.  j 

"  t  never  shall  see  such  flowers  again* 
Nor  swell  such  a  sweet  perfume ; 
Or  if  there  be  odours  aa  sweet  as  these, 
It  is  /  that  have  lost  iny  bloom." 

I  feel  that  it  is  almost  vain  to  try  to  paint 
these  ever  changing  pictures.     I    can    boi 
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roughly  sketch  what  must  be  seen  to  be  justly 
appreciated ;  and  then,  for  those  who  have 
beheld  them,  memory  will  paint  them  in 
mare  glowing  colours  than  I  can  attempt. 
Tet  let  me  awaken  memory's  chords  that 
Time  may  have  lulled  to  sleep. 

A  crested  king-fisher  darts  from  his  perch 
on  the  bank,  and  after  settling  here  and  there 
on  the  trees,  finally  decides  to  take  his  posi- 
tion on  a  stake  driven  far  out  in  the  river. 
How  gravely  he  sits  watching  the  tumbling 
waters !  Now,  down  into  them ;— back  again 
to  his  potty  disappointed  at  his  unsuccessful 
attempt.  Another  grave  watch; — another 
dive,  alike  fruitless ; — a  third  and  fourth  rep- 
etition. Well,  patient  king-fisher,  I  have 
other  charms  to  seek,  or  rather  enjoy,  so 
leave  yon  your  fish  to  catch,  if  not  fry.  Yet 
persevere.  Greater  than  thou,  though  baf- 
fled oft,  have  triumphed  at  last. 

Another  shower ;  another  sunlighted  and 
magical  land  and  river-scape.      See  those 
blossom-laden  cherry  trees,  gleaming  on  the 
opposite  shore: — they  seem,  through  this 
dear  moist  air,  though  miles  afar,  almost 
sear  enough  for  us  to  pluck  the  tnowy  clus- 
ters.   White  sails  are  glistening,  and  the 
wind  is  raising  white-caps  against  the  tide ; — 
muttering  thunder  and  chain-lightning,  suc- 
ceeded by  sun-bursts  and  bird-songs !  Anoth- 
er and  the  third  rainbow,  children  of  one 
fleeting  hour!     This  is  a  double  arch.    And 
lo!  the  first  butterfly  I've  seen  this  year 
wings  its  way  from  the  river  to  the  garden. 
Was  it  born  of  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  ? 
or  came  it  with  its  radiant  wings  from  out 
the  beautiful  bow?     Along  the  horizon  dark 
clouds  rest,  with  white  fleeces  floating  over 
them,  like  hope  on  the  breast  of  despair : 
and  far  up  near  the  zenith,  the  light  clear 
blue  unfolds,  and  marble  palaces  rear  them- 
selves.   The  storm  is  over,  and  away,  away, 
go  the  rushing  river,  the  fleeting  sails,  the 
tossing  branches  and  careering  clouds,  and 
our  spirits  exult  and  float  away  with  them, 
as  the  sun's  last  burst  goes  out  in  the  even- 
ing's shades. 

Come,  my  own  sweet  friend,  see  how 
beautifully  the  moonlight  is  silvering  all. 
The  stars  are  round  her,  like  maidens  about 
their  mother ;  and  like  a  mother's  the  pure, 
mild  joy  she  throws  about  her.  How  that 
toil  light  trembles  on  the  water !    It  seems 


to  be  struggling  to  be  calm  beneath  that  gen- 
tle influence. 

Morning  comes  with  joy  and  peace.  A 
walk  on  the  wave-packed  beach,  glittering 
in  the  early  sun.  A  group  of  happy  chil- 
dren imprint  the  variegated  sands,  and  speed 
with  joyous  shouts  their  bark  boats  over  the 
gently  rippling  water.  How  gracefully  the 
tiny  fleet  rides  before  the  wind.  And  the 
little  owners  of  those  valued  vessels  !  what 
hopes  and  fears  are  swelling  in  their  little 
bosoms,  for  the  safety  of  each  craft,  and  how 
delightedly  they  watch  its  course.  Ah  !  in 
future  years,  the  hope  of  gold,  gold,  will  shar-  » 
pen  with  eagerness  the  eyes  that  watch  your 
prouder  vessels ;  but  oh !  ye  will  give  the 
gold  of  earth  for  one  such  hour  as  this. 

I  sit  on  the  sand  banks  listening  to  the  hoi* 
low  "  gulk,"  "  gulk,"  of  the  wavelets  which 
the  tide  sends  up  on  the  beach,  and  rouse, 
and  dream  a  long,  quiet,  happy  dream,  as 
full  of  "  let-me-alone"  as  the  dream  of  the 
lotus-eaters ;  and  watch,  scarce  seeing,  the 
fishermen  spreading  their  nets. 

14  Nature  in  btr  fret  revealing! 
Ever  wears  the  spirit*'  hoe." 

A  few- nights  since,  my  heart  was  op- 
pressed by  the  coldness  and  repulsion  of  one 
I  loved  most  fondly,  and  one  of  those  sud- 
den cold  days  chilled  spring's  hopeful  bud- 
dings, as  that  estrangement  did  my  heart. 
The  cold,  dark  river  rushed  past,  and  the 
wind  moaned,  as  I  stood  lonely  by  my  dark- 
ened window.  I  felt  as  if  it  bore  away  from 
me  on  its  wild  bosom  all  life's  beautiful  and 
treasured  aspirations  and  emotions. 

Now  that  we  are  reconciled  and  her  peace- 
offering  of  sweet-violets  is  on  my  heart,  is  it 
that  this  sabbath-morning  is  so  calm,  and  the 
shining  river  brimming  over  with  quiet  joy? 
What  a  chorus  of  lettuce-birds  in  the  Pride 
of  China  trees.  Bright  Laeta  is  tripping  over 
the  grass,  following  with  eager  eyes  the  chat- 
tering black-birds  as  they  float  from  tree  to 
tree.  Listen  to  her  sweet  modulations — 
"  Come  along,  birds,— come  along,  play  with 
me."  Dear  child,  grown  up  hearts  ask  as 
impossible  things  and  with  as  fond  credulity. 

WIND  STORM. 
Dirk  frowned  the  wind-cloud  o'er  the   wa?ea  which 

scowled 
In  sullen  rage ;  foam  on  his  scornful  lips 
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As  writhed  the  mer-monster  from  the  view 
Around  yon  height. 

'Twixt  angry  sky  and  gulf 
A  sailleas  ship  trembled  amidst  the  waves. 
On  howled  the  loosened  wind  with  cloud  brows  bent ; 
The  wtiters  roared  reply  and  white  caps  gleamed. 
Like  ffhoMs  of  buried  seamen  at  their  play. 
Dark  ridges  burst  upon  the  shore  with  groans ; 
Whilst  shadowed  spray  streamed  off  in  gloomy  sheets, 
Like  mourning  veils  their  hapless  widows  wore. 
Despair's  wild  rage,  its  sullen  gloom's  false  peace, 
With  evil  wings  brooded  above  the  scene. 
Then  fled  the  clouds  in  swift  and  guilty  haste, 
Like  eagles  which  had  torn  their  helpless  prey/ 
Scared  off  and  chused  by  the  wild  Hunter  wind : 
And  blessed  sunshine,  with  its  soothing  smile. 
Beamed  on  the  river's  vexed  and  heaving  breast. 

April  gives  us  another  balmy  morning.  It 
is  like  summer's  earliest  days  of  bloom  be- 
fore the  heat  withers  and  dries.  The  very 
tide  comes  in  lazily,  as  fearing  to  disturb  the 
repose.  The  sunbeams,  softened  by  a  light 
film  of  clouds,  do  not  dazzle  the  eyes ;  every 
thing  is  mellowed.  Even  the  restless  black- 
bird sits  quiet  and  clucking  on  the  topmost 
catalpa  bough.  Oh !  tranquil  hour,  with  what 
soothing  power  thou  touchest  my  heart.  Wil- 
helm  draws  me  to  the  bank.  See !  those 
ducks,  how  beautifully  they  sail  along,  far 
out  towards  the  deep  channel  of  the  river; 
now  they  turn  shore-ward.  Look  at  that 
pure  white  one  off  by  herself;  what  a  long 
wake  she  leaves  behind.  There,  down  that 
black,  velvet-headed  one  goes, — nothing  out 
of  water  but  his  curling  tail;  and  now  that 
quickly  disappears.  How  Wilhelm  laughs 
and  shouU. — Now  he's  up  again — There 
goes  another.  I  wish  some  other  sporters 
were,  like  you,  mirthful,  yet  silent,  graceful. 
The  breakfast  bell  sounds.  Pshaw!  what  a 
pity  that  we  must  nurture  these  bodies,  when 
the  soul  is  feasting  on  Nature's  banquets. 
Now  'tis  over,  and  we  can  wander  in  this 
charming  garden  :  with  its  winding  walks 
and  forest  trees,  it  will  cheat  you  into  wood- 
land dreams,  despite  its  liberal  growth  of 
fruits  and  flowers.  Let  us  sit  under  this 
large  pear  tree ;  how  full  of  beautiful  white 
clusters  it  is,  as  well  as  the  May  Duke  cherry 
beside  it ;  and  beneafh  them  the  old-fashion- 
ed purple  lilac  with  its  overpowering  sweet- 
ness, unless  enjoyed,  as  now,  in  the  open 
air.     Listen !  what  a  brass  band  of  honey 

•  It  is  stated  that  if  the  eagles  and  condors  are  driven 
off  from  their  prey  just  as  they  have  killed  it,  they  flv 
away  like  culprits ;  but  blood  emboldens  them. 


and  bumble  bees  are  sounding  away  up  over 
our  heads,  amid  their  flowers.  The  trees  axe 
like  a  suite  of  splendid  rooms  all  decked  for 
festival.  I  wonder  if  the  faries  are  dancing 
to  that  soil  trilling  music.  Or  perhaps,  as 
they  are  night-folks  and  dance,  as  poets  tell 
us,  by  moonlight,  the  bees'  brass  band  is  giv- 
ing them  a  serenade,  as  they  lie  rocked  to 
sleep  in  the  recessess  of  the  flower-cops. 
By  the  way,  may  not  this  idea  explain  the 
sad  fate  of  a  bee  which  I  found  the  other 
morning  under  a  catalpa  tree,  with  his  head 
buried  in  a  white  violet  I  expected  every 
moment  to  see  it  take  wing;  but — 

THE  CULPRIT  BEfi. 

I  knelt  on  the  gross  'midst  the  bine  and  white  bloom 
Of  violets,  inhaling  their  choice  perfume: 
The  rosebuds  bent  o'er,  still  in  vestments  of  green. 
And  star-grass  was  silvering  the  turf  with  ita  i 


The  bees  were  all  murmuring  on  industry's  wing. 
And  birds  in  rich  chorus  thanksgivings  did  nine ; 
The  sunlighted  heaven  spread  cloudless  above. 
As  niy  children  and  I  joined  earth's  matin  of  love. 

'Mid  a  cluster  of  sisterly  blossoms  so  white, 
A  pearly  young  violet  attracted  my  sight; 
'Twos  a  fairy's  boudoir  where  dreaming  rhe  swaing. 
On  a  golden  divan  with  purple  all  hung.* 

A  gallant  young  Bee  stood  within  the  pure  door. 
In  russet  new  dressed,  and  with  gold  bedecked  o'er; 
He  was  still: — not  a  quiver  in  frame  or  in  wing  : 
What  wonderful  spell  did  the  Fay  o'er  him  fting  7 

Alas !  for  the  curious  Lothario  Bee ; 

Alas !  for  his  life  once  so  useful  and  free ! 

Too  early  and  close  through  her  curtains  be  pried, 

And  the  vengeful  young  Pay  choked  him  there  till  be  died. 

Similar  may  have  been  the  untimely  end 
of  a  humming-bird,  which  in  childhood  I 
found  perfect  in  form  and  beauty,  with  ex- 
tended wings,  yet  dead  on  a  tiny  sprig  which 
its  little  feet  clasped  firmly. 

Here  is  a  fairy  ring  more  beautiful,  and 
fresher  than  a  circlet  of  emerald.  Truly, 
must  this  be  enchanted  ground.  As  I  sit 
alone  under  the  trees  and  inhale  the  fra- 
grance of  the  lilac  and  fruit  blooms,  how  my 
heart  goes  back  to  youth's  sweet  years, 
when,  as  now,  I  sat  beneath  the  lilacs  and 
over-hanging  trees,  and  looked  up  through 
green  dancing  leaves  to  the  blue  sky,  and 
filled  my  soul  with  love  of  Nature,  and  thank- 
fulness to  Nature's  God.  Long,  oh  !  Nature, 
have  I  received  from  thee;    what   have  I 

*  The  inmost  cell  of  the  white  violet  if  thickly  pencil- 
led with  a  rich  purple,  aud  in  it  the  stamens  and  pi»nl 
form  a  golden  seat. 
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vcn  but  a  true  heart's  worship  ?  I  owe 
iec  many  tributes;  help  me  to  pay  them, 
wonder  if  somebody  else  in  this  world  of 
ladows  remembers  hours  in  the  lilac  bower? 
id  set  and  6tarry  hours,  which  two  young 
olish  hearts  wished  unending.  Yet  why  ? 
are  I  am,  one  heart  retains  no  remembrance 
Fword  or  thought  to  treasure  ;  it  only  knows 
iat  all  that  passed  the  lip  or  stole  from  the 
jrc,  was  love-freighted ; — not  with  such  love 
5  brings  happiness  in  after  years.  No, 
the  morning  cloud  and  early  dew"  of 
>ve,  which  is  only  sensation,  without  inter 
hange  of  thought.  A  mere  pe?  siftage  of 
alf-seen  swimming  glances ;  sweet  wild  and 
arden  flowers,  with  tender  type  and  motto, 
ud  fondly  applied  ideal,  poet-words  to  the 
ne,  who  dreams  ditto  with  you — all,  alike 
teeting  and  unreal.  Such  love  as  we  smile 
iver,  as  we  remember  it  in  later  year,  when 
he  deep,  blissful  realization  of  that  powerful 
nfluence,  of  which  that  sweet  plaything  love 
*as  the  vanishing  shadow,  fills  our  heaven 
tith  its  effulgence. 

As  I  slowly  walk  the  garden's  varied 
•ound,  how  many  such  "pictures  in  the 
wtal"  I  see  !  Yet  are  some  half-hidden 
►y tear?  shed  over  their  ruin  and  loss.  Sweet 
lyacinths,  your  clustering  bells  ring  mourn- 
ul  bells  for  two  young  forms  laid  low  in 
*rth,  in  whose  garden  such  as  ye  bloomed 
ichest  and  sweetest.  Loving  brother  and 
<i$ter,  the  one  my  friend,  the  other,  cherish- 
ng  a  tenderer  affection.  How  often  your 
weet  clusters  have  been  gathered  by  him 
or  one  who  could  give  but  friendship  in  re- 
urn  for  his  fondness.  When  I  see  hya- 
inths,  the  memory  of  that  high,  white  brow, 
ind  those  earnest  eyes,  comes  over  me  with 
he  remembrance  of  the  long  silent  worship 
>f  that  faithful  heart,  wuth  all  its  deep  and 
lopelesa  love,  poured  out  at  last,  in  burning 
words  of  affection,  and  half-reproach  that  its 
ife-long  tenderness  met  no  response.  Yes, 
**n  then,  I  wondered  it  found  no  echo  in 
ny  heart.  Sleep  true  heart !  the  rest  of  the 
;rave  is  thine,  and  the  love  of  angels,  and 
hine  too,  loving  sympathizing  sister,  who  so 
mournfully  chided  the  friend  who  could  not 
ove  thy  idolized  brother.  All  sweet  flowers 
nind  me  of  you;  but  most,  sweet  hyacinths 
ind  musk-roses  frail. 

And  ye  haughty,  gorgeous  tulips,  well  may 


your  mistress  point  to  you  with  joy  and  pride ! 
Look  how  the  humming  birds  hover  over 
their  burning  cups.  Surely  they  hold  the 
wine  of  flowers.  See — this  is  Shiraz'6  ruby 
tint ;  this  Claret's  sanguine  hue;  here  Port's 
rich  blood,  and  there  Muscat's  paler  topaz 
gleam.  Ye  do  well,  humming  birds,  to  taste 
and  away;  see,  the  bees  come  out  stagger- 
ing. Ye  also  remind  me  of  Moore's  descrip- 
tion : 

"  Sparkle  such  rainbow  butterflies, 
Tliut  they  might  fancy  the  rich  flower*, 
That  round  them  in  the  sun  lay  sighing, 
Had  been  by  magic  all  set  flying/* 

I  think  the  birds  more  like  winged  gems ; 
but  just  such  butterflies  this  garden  boasts. 
"The  Chinese  call  them  'flying leaves/  and 
say  they  are  always  found  in  the  finest  gar- 
dens." And  surely  here  are  flowers  of  every 
form  and  hue — from  the  royal  rose,  whose 
throne  I'd  have  the  queenly  Lily  share,  if  not 
usurp,  to  Spring's  first  gifts,  bright  crocuses 
and  snow-drops  pure  and  meek.     Or, 

Would  "some  have  the  Cactus  gay 

And  Rhododendron  fine, 
With  white  arid  blue  Convolvulus, 

Plucked  from  the  clustering  vine. 

M  Let  others  choose  the  Violet, 

And  Lily  of  the  vale, 
With  here  and  there  a  bursting  bud, 

Of'  Hoses  sweet  and  pale/' 

And  mark !  what  Gothic  arches  the  strong 
and  curving  branches  of  the  fair-flowered 
Nondescript  form.  Here  is  a  long  aisle  of 
such  arches.     It  shall  be  my  oratory. 

If  you  will  look  in  that  porch  which  com- 
mands the  river,  and  see  the  venerable  master 
of  the  mansion,  with  flowing  locks  of  silver, 
quietly  viewing  and  enjoying  the  scene  on 
which  he  has  gazed  daily  since  he  was  a 
lisping  babe,  you'll  say  the  proudest  king 
would  give  up  crown  and  kingdom  for  such 
happiness  as  falls  to  his  lot. 

THE  RIVER  HOME. 

Sweet  home  of  love,  and  joy*  and  peace, 
Wich  >outh  oil  smiles,  and  age  all  ease, 
With  roses  wreathed,  and  trees  embowered, 
Enrohvd  with  gra^s,  and  richly  flowered, 
With  bird-songs  rinsing  sweet  and  high, 
And  changing  river  sweeping  by ! 
Last  eve  it  raged  a  fury  wild, 
Now  calm  it  sleepeth  as  a  child ; 
White  clouds  above  it  slowly  float. 
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And  mirrored  there  their  changes  note ; 
Like  maids  beholding  in  a  glass 
Their  smiles  or  frowns,  as  feelings  pass. 
As  twittering  swallows,  skimming  chase, 
With  oft-renewed,  yet  fruitless  race, 
The  imaged  birds  which  there  they  view, 
Thus  fond  hearts  deem  their  ideals  true. 
The  distant  shore  sleeps  in  the  haze, 
Which  morning  wore  to  veil  the  blaze 
Of  joy,  which  flushed  from  Phoebus'  eyes, 
As  she,  sweet  daughter,  bade  him  rise. 
44 See !  See!"  she  cried,  "  how  while  you  slept 
"The  noisome  mists  have  stealthy  swept, 
41  With  filinly  veil  o'er  blooming  earth ! 
14  Dispel  them  ere  Disease  have  birth." 
Sweet  River,  calm,  and  bright,  fair  Sky, 
Ye  bring  a  Heaven  of  peace  so  nigh 
Our  troubled  hearts,  by  sin  far  thrown 
From  that  pure  realm  our  youth  hath  known. 
Oh !  though  rock-strewn  with  cares  our  way, 
May  your  sweet  powers  assert  their  sway. 

But  the  fondest  memory  of  warm  hearts 
turns  ever  to  the  Guardian  Spirit  of  this 
home.    Behold  her  amidst  her  trees. 

THE  GUARDIAN  SPIRIT. 

She  walketh  'neath  your  varied  shade, 

And  proudly  ye  above  her  wave, 
Your  strength  and  grace  an  offering  made 

To  her  who  home  of  beauty  gave. 

What  whimper  ye,  one  Co  the  other, 

As  round  those  gentle  footsteps  glide  f 
The  Ash  speaks  to  its  Poplar  brother, 

"  She  planted  us  here  side  by  side." 

This  wealth  of  inolti-foliaged  leaves,— 
Hackberries  from  4  the  bloody  land,' — * 

Which  o'er  us  such  thick  shelter  weaves, 
u  Our  seed  were  planted  by  her  hand.*' 

My  childhood's  love — sweet  secret  Beech, 
Green  Linden  cones,  and  Dogwood's  snow ; 

At  every  step  some  friend  we  reach, 
Wild  Cherry's  plumes,  and  Red- Bud's  glow. 

The  Maple's  graceful  arms  extend 

Mid  many  an  alien  from  the  wood, 
To  welcome  and  to  praise  their  friend, 

Who  once  so  tall  above  them  stood. 

Cut  now  they  lift  their  lowest  boughs 

Far,  mr  above  that  loving  face. 
Cool  tents  of  shade  amidst  her  flowers. 

To  canopy  that  form  of  grace. 

«*  She  planted  us,  and  tended  all," 

So  wakens  every  leaf  and  sings; 
And  now  life's  shadows  round  her  full, 

£och  one  its  faithful  lesson  brings. 

To  her  and  her  fair  children  dear : 

44  Years  after,  them  we'll  shelter  give, 
But  still,  we  yet  must  perish  here, 

Whilst  they,  though  ch 


*  Indian  name  for  ] 
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THE  LIGHTS  OF  HOLYHEAD. 

From  the  French  of  Charles  Jfewil* 

Before  proceeding  to  our  narrative  let  d 
give  the  reader  the  following  explanation  c 
the  title— the  Lights  of  Holyhead. 

The  shores  of  England,  as  is  well  known 
are  extremely  dangerous,  especially  in  tb 
Irish  channel,  and  the  light-houses  place 
along  the  coast  are  quite  inadequate  at  son* 
points;  nevertheless  as  the  English Admi 
ralty  leaves  nothing  undone  for  the  iraproTe 
ment  of  its  service,  it  has  placed,  upon  cer 
tain  rocks  in  the  open  sea,  fixed  beacons  liki 
that  of  Eddystone,  and  coloured  signals  lib 
those  of  the  light-boat  of  Holyhead. 

This  latter  establishment  interesting  u 
particularly  as  the  stage  on.  which  our  char 
acters  are  te  move,  we  shall  leave  to  other 
the  task  of  dilating,  in  a  special  treatise,  upor 
the  plan  of  the  established  light-houses  oi 
England. 

The  packets  which  ply  between  Liverpoo' 
and  Kingstown,  after  having  coasted  alonj 
the  island  of  Anglesey,  pass  directly  by  Ho 
lyhead. 

When  the  voyage  is  effected  in  open  da) 
and  in  good  weather,  it  is  a  veritable  pleasun 
excursion  for  passengers  and  crew ;  but  wbei 
it  is  performed  by  night,  with  the  wind  north 
north- west  and  the  sea  dashing  violentl] 
against  the  shore,  things  wear  a  very  ditfw 
ent  appearance. 

Like  Mercutio,  the  captain  becomes  « 
ceedingly  serious. 

One  of  two  things  must  occur,— either  the 
continue  their  course,  and  in  that  case  f* 
sengers  and  cargo  run  the  hazard  of  be« 
dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Holjb 
or  the  order  is  given  to  the  pilot  stark 
the  helm,  and  to  the  engineer  three 
the  wheel  port,  and  cargo  and  passengers 
set  ashore  upon  the  Isle  of  Man. 

This  double  contingency  being  atte 
with  serious  inconvenience  the  Adraii 
has  provided  against  it  by  establishing  li| 
boats  upon  the  coast  of  Anglesey  at  I 
head. 

The  following,  in  two  words,  is  the  sy4 
of  these  light-boats;    a  dismasted  shi| 

*  Courricr  des  Etats  Udm. 
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moored  within  cannon  shot  of  the  wharf — 
two  coloured  signals  are  hung  up  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lithe  masts  attached  to  the 
deck. 

A  guard  is  stationed  on  board  charged  with 
the  duty  of  extinguishing  and  lighting  up  at 
night  and  during  seasons  of  fog,  the  lamps 
in  the  lanterns. 

Every  eight  days,  a  jolly-boat  carries  to 
this  man  his  provisions  and  fuel,  and  this 
transportation  effected,  it  regains  the  shore. 

Now  upon  the  15th  of  June  1851,  at  quar- 
ter past  one  o'clock,  the  breeze  blowing  stiffly 
from  the  south-east,  a  person  wrapped  in  a 
paletot  of  india-rubber,  bis  head  covered  with 
an  oil-cloth  tarpaulin,  walked  with  long  strides 
np  and  down  the  deck  of  the  light-boat  of 
Holyhead. 

Three  Scotch  terriers  followed  the  man 
with  heads  lowered  and  ears  erect. 

This  man  was  named  Sir  James  Turner. 

The  dogs  were  called  Yeoman,  Snowball 
ud  Selkirk. 

The  baronet  had  been  for  a  month  the 
guard  of  the  light-boat  with  a  salary  of  thirty 
pounds  a  year. 

James  Turner  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age;  his  eyes  were  cobalt  blue,  his  locks 
were  ashy  blond  and  his  cheeks  fresh  and 
downy  as  the  peaches  of  Orleans.  He  was 
very  far  from  being  crack-brained,  and  if  he 
had  taken  up  the  notion  of  writing  his  will, 
k  might  with  a  good  conscience  have  made 
use  of  the  ordinary  formula — sound  in  body 
and  mind. 

Unfortunately  James  was  one  of  those  who 
uri>e  upon  the  quay  just  as  the  packet  has 
fioted  off  from  the  wharf— or  at  the  station 
•hen  the  train  is  flying  a^ay  at  full  speed. 

Was  he  invited  to  dinner?  he  came  just 
t  the  moment  when  the  guests  were  rising 
fom  the  table.  Did  he  go  to  a  ball  ?  it  was 
*ly  to  see  the  servants  putting  out  the  can- 
lies. 

The  baronet  had  for  a  neighbour  at  his 
ountry  seat,  Sir  George  Peebles,  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  who  had  established  him- 
clf  at  Anglesey  with  his  young  sister,  Miss 
fay  Peebles,  an  Englishwoman  such  as  Law- 
ence  has  painted. 

Sir  George  was  a  mighty  hunter  and  an 
nthusiastic  fisherman. 

The  baronet  was  excessively  fond  6f  both 


!  these  diversions :  so  they  were  not  long  in 
becoming  intimate  friends. 

One  evening  when  the  baronet  had  return- 
ed from  a  visit  to  his  excellent  neighbours 
and  was  about  to  regain  his  cottage,  it  occur- 
red to  him  that  he  was  very  rich,  that  his 
health  was  remarkably  good,  and  that  he  was 
single.  This  sequence  of  ideas  having  led 
him  very  naturally  to  the  reflection  that  Miss 
Mary  was  not  unequal  to  him  upon  any  of 
these  three  points,  he  asked  himself  whether 
an  union  of  all  these  qualities  would  not  be 
a  very  happy  affair. 

James  Turner  took  out  his  watch,  and  by 
thestarlight  discovered  that  it  was  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  his  friend  Sir 
George  would  not,  perhaps,  be  much  dispo- 
sed to  receive  proposals  of  marriage  for  bis 
sister  Mary. 

We  ought,  however,  frankly  to  declare 
that  the  baronet  hesitated  some  seconds  be- 
fore continuing  his  walk :  he  had  taken  two 
years  to  answer  this  question  and  wished  to 
make  up  for  lost  time. 

The  following  morning  as  he  was  making 
his  toilet  with  the  view  of  going  to  propose 
in  due*  form,  the  pilot  of  his  yacht  entered 
his  chamber.  He  came  to  inform  him  of  a 
shoal  of  pilchards — a  remarkable  fish. 

11  Is  Sir  George  informed  of  this  ?"  said  the 
Baron. 

"  Yes,  your  honour." 

"  It  is  well."  He  will  join  us  at  sea, 
thought  James  Turner,  I  shall  be  less  embar- 
rassed in  making  my  proposals.  And  he 
went  on  board  his  sloop. 

During  the  voyage,  the  pilchards  took  sea 
room.  James  wished  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Towards  evening  the  pilchards  took  a  right 
line  for  the  gulf  of  Sol  way,  which  was  an 
imprudence.  James  followed  them,  which 
was  a  fatal  step.  In  short,  three  times  twenty 
four  hours  elapsed  before  the  baronet  saluted 
the  shore  with  his  swivel  gun.  The  first 
person  he  encountered  upon  the  pier  was  the 
valet-de-chambre  of  Sir  George  Peebles  who 
informed  him  that  his  master  had  left  the 
island  for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  where 
he  had  gone  to  give  his  sister  in  marriage  to 
a  son  of  the  celebrated  Major  Hogson,  Sir 
Edward. 

James  Turner  felt  an  inordinate  desire  to 
sprinkle  his  grog  with  a  strong  dose  of  by- 
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drochlorate  of  morphia,  to  put  to  sleep  fore-  longer,  but  the  sombre  genius  of  the  Phan< 
ver  his  love  and  his  despair  in  the  tomb  of  torn  Ship  and  at  his  voice  the  invisible  and 
his  ancestors,  but  the  execution  of  this  pro- !  mysterious  spirits  who  peopled  those  silenl 
ject  being  attended  with  serious  difficulties 'realms  began  their  work,  the  balls  rattled  in 
on  the  part  of  the  apothecary  in  ordinary  to.  their  cases  or  rolled  like  thunder  across  the 
his  honour,  James  asked  himself  if  this  step  deck  and  the  pump-handles  sounded  inces- 
was  altogether  rational,  and  if,   after  all,  he  santly  in  their  sockets. 


would  not  find  in  misanthropy  a  solace  more 
lasting  and  more  honorable. 

Resolving  upon  this  last  expedient,  James 
Turner  made  of  it  a  sort  of  diving-bell  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  descended  to  the  most 
surprising  depths  into  the  domain  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  brought  up  arguments  of  this 
character : 

If  Major  Hogson,  the  father  of  my  rival, 
had  been  killed  in  India,  Sir  Edward  would 
not  have  chanced  to  marry  in  Cumberland- 
he  would  never  have  seen  the  light. 

Why  did  not  the  Indians  kill  Major  Hog- 
son ?  Why  has  not  Sir  Edward  broken  his 
head  in  leaping  a  barrier  ? 

Once  thrown  upon  this  declivity  of  con- 
jecture, the  baronet  was  unable  to  stop  him- 
self: humanity  in  general  being  responsible 
for  his  disappointment,  he  determined  to  live 
without  the  pale  of  humanity,  and  fdr  that 
purpose  he  made  a  last  concession  to  society 
in  soliciting  from  the  Admiralty  the  situation 
of  guard  of  the  light-boat  of  Holyhead. 

James  was  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  his 
retreat;  Crusoe  was  not  more  isolated  or 
more  deserted  upon  his  island  than  was  the 
baronet  in  his  light-boat. 

By  day  James  Turner  fished  with  the  tight- 
line,  or  shot  the  white  sea-gulls  that  circled 
around  the  vessel;  when  night  came,  he 
lighted  the  lanterns  entrusted  to  his  keeping 
and  went  down  between  decks. 

His  pipe,  his  grog  and  reading  were  then 
his  habitual  recreations.  When  the  sea  was 
rough  and  the  boat  dragged  its  anchors,  the 
baronet  opened  a  book  and  set  a  blazing  a 
large  bowl  of  Hollands  punch.  Propped  up 
against  the  bulk-heads  of  the  cabin,  he  lis- 
tened with  composure  to  the  sighing  of  the 
wind,  the  creaking  of  the  rotten  timbers  and 
the  clanking  of  the  chains  of  the  anchor  in 
the  hold :  his  imagination  excessively  raised 
by  the  solitude,  concentration  of  mind  and 
the  flaming  liquor,  he  was  lifted  at  such  a 
moment  to  the  seventh  heaven. 

Then  he  called  himself  James  Turner  no 


Panting  and  exhausted,  James  would  throw 
himself  in  his  hammock,  and  fall  into  a  fe- 
verish sleep. 

Now  then,  the  evening  previous  to  the  15th 
of  June,  the  baronet  had  been  as  tip^y  a 
Falstaff,  under  the  pretext  of  enacting  a 
scene  of  Mephistopheles,  and  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  that  he  came  out  to  take 
the  air  that  he  might  dissipate  the  vapours 
which  yet  beclouded  his  intellect. 

Two  things  intervened  to  interrupt  his 
meditations. 

A  small  boat  which  shot  across  the  horizon 
and  a  rat  which  showed  himself  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  main  hatch. 

Snowball,  Yeoman  and  Selkirk  darted  like 
an  avalanche  down  the  ladder  into  the  hold, 
giving  a  ferocious  pursuit  after  the  unhappy 
rat. 

James  followed  the  pack  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hold  and  took  down  a  lantern  to  illumine 
this  scene  of  murder. 

The  rat  strangled,  James  took  it  up  deli- 
cately with  a  pair  of  pincers  and  ascended 
composedly  to  the  deck  to  throw  it  into  the 
sea. 

A  cry  of  astonishment  escaped  him. 

Sir  George  Peebles,  Miss  Mary  Peebles 
and-a  strange  gentleman  were  seated  againsl 
the  starboard  matting. 

James  opened  his  eyes  round  and  fixed  a* 
those  of  an  owl.    • 

il  Hallo,  friend,"  cried  Sir  George  withou 
disturbing  himself,  "  come  help  us  hoist  ou] 
provisions  on  board,  our  boat  is  fastenec 
astern." 

James  remained  silent  and  motionless. 

"  Answer  my  brother,  sir,"  said,  with  ani 
mation,  the  fair  young  girl,  approaching  th| 
baronet  confidently,  yet  drawing  back  at  tb« 
sight  of  the  carcass  of  the  rat  which  Jaroe 
still  held  at  the  end  of  his  pincers. 

The  young  lord  blushed  like  a  poppy  h 
blossom,  and  turning  on  his  heel,  threw  pin 
cers  and  rat  overboard.     It  is  impossible  I 
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imagine  a  situation  more  ridiculous  for  a 
lover. 

Nevertheless,  a  hope,  very  feeble,  it  is 
true,  swelled  for  a  moment,  his  dejected  bo- 
som. His  friends  had  not,  perhaps,  recogni- 
sed him. 

Pulling  his  tarpaulin,  then,  over  his  eyes, 
and  raising  his  voice,  he  said— 

"There  is  no  admittance  on  board,  the 
regulations  of  the  Admiralty  forbid  it.  Get 
down  into  your  boat  and  depart.1' 

"  This  is  perfectly  proper,  yet  completely 
impossible,"  said  Sir  George,  coming  forward 
in  his  turn. 

"And  why?"  continued  James. 

"  Because  the  sea  is  getting  rough,  we  have 
a  head-wind  to  Holyhead,  and,  to  crown  all, 
we  ha?e  broken  our  rudder." 

James  suddenly  forgot  himself  and  raised 
his  head  to  assure  himself  of  the  truth  of 
these  statements. 

"James  Turner?"  cried  out  the  visitors 
in  one  voice,  and  Sir  George  seized  warmly 
the  hand  of  his  ex-neighbour. 

11  But  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  my  friend, 
said  he,  walking  around  the  baronet,  "  and 
in  this  costume  of  a  Greenlander  ?" 

"T— blubbered  out  James — "I  was  go- 
ing — that  is  to  say,  no,  I  was  coming — I  came 
for  the— fishing.  You  know  I  am  devoted 
to  fishing.  The  fish  bite  extremely  well  here.' 

"Ah,  see  him!"  said  Miss  Mary,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Did  you  not  speak  to  me  of  provisions 
to  come  on  board  ?"  continued  the  baronet, 
to  regain  confidence  and  put  a  stop  to  these 
questions. 

"  Yes— certainly,  for  we  have  not  yet 
fined.  Ah !  stupid  fellow  that  I  am,  I  have 
forgotten  to  present  to  you  my  friend  Edward 
Bogson  who  has  been  pleased  to  accompany 
is  in  this  excursion." 

James  grew  slightly  pale,  and  exchanged 
nth  the  gentleman  a  frigid  salutation. 

M  Come,  George,"  said  James  turning  to- 
wards the  ladder  on  the  ship's  side,  "  I  will 
srist  you  in  repairing  the  injury  of  your 
oat." 

"We  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you," 
eplied  George  stooping  over  the  matting  to 
»k  at  the  boat. 

"  Great  Heavens!"  he  exclaimed  raising 

is  haads  above  him. 
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11  What  is  the  matter,"  at  once  cried  oat 
the  three  other  individuals. 

" The  boat  is  gone!" 

<*  The  boat  gone !"  yelled  the  baronet  him- 
self stooping  over  the  matting. 

" The  boat  gone!"  repeated  Miss  Mary 
falling  in  a  half  swoon  into  the  arms  of  her 
brother. 

"  The  painter  must  have  broken  and  the 
tide  carried  it  out  to  sea,"  said  Sir  George 
despondingly.  — 

41  Hold,  hold,  do  you  not  see  it  away  on 
the  starboard  quarter  ?"  cried  James,  draw- 
ing a  small  spy-glass  from  his  pocket. 

"  It  is  it,  by  Jove." 

"  Tes,  it  is  it  certainly,"  affirmed  Sir  Ed- 
ward. 

11  Good  gracious,  what  will  happen  to  us  ?" 
sighed  the  young  lady  casting  a  glance  around 
her. 

"  Ask  our  friend  Turner,  my  poor  Mary, 
he  alone  is  now  the  master  of  our  destinies— 
speak,  James,  speak." 

The  baron  reflected  a  moment. 

44  Permit  me  first  to  ask  you  one  question, 
George." 

"Ask  it." 

"  Have  you  uniformly  a  good  appetite?11 

"  Yes— certainly." 

"  And  Mr.  Hbgson,  does  he  eat  as  gener- 
ously as  yourself?" 

"  More  so,  much  more  so,"  modestly  re- 
plied Sir  George. 

"  Then,"  gravely  continued  James,  count* 
ing  on  his  fingers,  "  in  three  days  we  shall 
be  on  the  allowance  of  the  Medusa." 

"  James,  I  command  you  to  explain  your- 
self," said  Sir  George  imperiously, 

"  Most  willingly— I  alone  inhabit  this  ves- 
sel and  I  eat  very  little,  as  you  know." 

"  Well,  wtdl  1" 

"  A  boat  from  Holyhead  brings  me  my 
slender  supplies  every  eight  days.  Most 
frequently  I  take  but  a  portion  of  them,  to 
show  the  Admiralty  that  I  am  an  economical 
and  abstemious  man.  To-day  is  the  15th  of 
the  month,  I  received  my  provisions  yester- 
day, I  offer  them  to  you  with  all  my  heart, 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  between 
this  and  the  21st  inst,  I  can  not  hope  for  any 
more.  By  observing  the  utmost  abstinence 
and  the  greatest  frugality,  it  is  possible  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  support  life  until  the  boat 
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returns.  I  beg  you  to  believe,  Miss,  that 
you  are  not  included  in  this  family  arrange- 
ment, for  I  look  to  you  to  do  worthily  the 
'  honours  of  my  establishment  *>  you  shall  want 
for  nothing  here.  And  if  we  fall  before  that 
fatal  period,  you  shall  survive  us  to  tell  the 
terrified  people  the  history  of  the  three  gen- 
tlemen who  died  of  famine  on  the  light-boat 
of  Holyhead." 

"But  this  is  horrible,"  cried  George, 
stamping  his  feet  with  rage. 

"  Did  you  not  say  you  would  dtne  with 
me  with  pleasure  ?"  continued  the  baronet, 
offering  his  arm  to  Miss  Mary*  Allow  me 
to  conduct  you  to  my  salie-ii-timngtr" 

After  having  shown  his  guests  the  lodg- 
ings designed  for  each  of  them,  James  waited 
in  person  on  the  dinner  table. 

Sir  George  and  Edward  counted  their 
mouthfuls  and  their  glasses  of  Port :  the  ba- 
ronet devoured  the  half  of  a  pate,  a  cold 
chicken  and  drank  three  bottles  of  Bordea/ux- 
Lafitte,  complaining  all  the  while  that  he  had 
no  appetite. 

After  dittner  the. whole  company  went 
again  upon  deck  to  digest,  and  take  the  air. 
At  the  third  turn  of  the  promenade,  the 
Honorable  fid  ward  Hogson  grew  suddenly 
green  and  staggered  like  a  drunken  man — 
his  heart  palpitating  in  his  bosom  as  audibly 
as  the  vibrations  of  a  bell— unmistakable 
symptoms  of  decided  sea»sicktiess. 

A  smile  of  triumph  passed  over  the  lips 
of  the  baronet,  who  engaged  his  friend  George 
to  put  his  future  brother-in-law  to  bed  in  his 
hammock* 

James  and  Mary  remained  alone  upon 
deck. 

"  Miss  Maty,"  said  the  young  lord  with 
emotion,  throwing  a  look  of  tenderness  and 
love  upon  the  young  girl,  "  I  have  not  told 
the  truth  to  your  brother*1' 

44  How  i*  this,  my  lord  ?" 

"  I  have  only  to  give  a  signat  which  will 
be  understood  on  shore,  and  a  boat  wilt  come 
off  to  receive  my  orders.'1 

"  But  what  motive  then  have  you  for  de* 
taining  us  here  ?" 

"  That  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  only  I  beg 
that  you  will  be  as  confiding  with  me  as  I 
have  been  frank  with  you." 

44 1  promise  you  that,  Sir  James." 

"  Then,  Mary,  I  adore  you,  and  if  I  have 


come  to  bury  myself  alive  h+pe,  it is  because 
the  thought  of  your  being  another's  has  re- 
duced me  to  the  extremity  of  despair." 

"  Tou  love  me,  Sir  James !"  said  Mary, 
blushing,  " and  since  when?" 

44  For  two  years." 

"  Why  then  have  you  not  asked  my  hand 
of  my  brother  f" 

44  Alas !  I  begin  always  too  late." 

A  sigh  died  Upon  the  Kps  of  the  fhir  crea- 
ture. 

"  Tou  have  promised  that  you  would  an- 
swer me  frankly,"  continued  Sir  James  with 
an  effort.  "  Do  you  love  Sir  Edward  Hog- 
son ?" 

44  Not  overmuch,"  murmured  Mary  feebly, 
lowering  her  eyes. 

44  Who  compels  you  then  to  marry  him  ?" 

41  No  ohfc,  my  lord.  Only  my  brother  de- 
sires the  union  and  I  obey  him." 

44  And  if  I  should  decide  to  break  h— if  I 
should  ask  of  him  your  hand  >" 

44 1  should  obey  him  still,  with  better  heart, 
perhaps." 

44  Oh,  Mary,  you  shall  be  mine,"  said 
James,  pressing  his  lips  to  her  hand.  "  You 
shall  be  mine,  t  swear  it.*' 

The  same  evening,  the  baronet  made  to 
his  friend  George  the  proposals  of  marriage. 

44 1  am  greatly  distressed,  ray  dear  fellow," 
replied  his  ex-neighbour,  "  but  Sir  Edward 
has  magnificent  preserves  in  Cumberland, 
and  every  thing  is  already  arranged." 

44  It  is  enough,*'  replied  James,  with  adei* 
ponding  air. 

Two  days  passed  without  anything  re- 
markable taking  place  on  board.  Sir  Ed- 
ward had  not  put  bis  foot  out  of  the  cabin, 
and  still  observed  the  strictest  diet. 

Meanwhile  the  stock  of  provisions  visibly 
diminished,  for  the  baronet  no  longer  ale,  be 
devoured. 

The  fifth  day,  one  o'clock  had  struck  i 
time,  and  the  baronet  had  not  yet  app 
on  deck. 

44  James,  James,  wake  up  1"  cried  Geo 
through  the  hatchway,  4<  it  is  time  for  dill 
ner.    My  sister  aad  myself  are 'perishing  i 
hunger,  get  up  quickly." 

44  Who  speaks  of  dinner?"   amid  Jan 
coldly,  appearing  at  the  opeaimgof  the  halt 

14  It  is  I,  my  good  friend,"  eaewetedGe 
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in  an  accent  of  despair ;  "  I,  who  am  about 
to  fall  from  exhaustion." 

"  I  am  greatly  distressed,  my  poor  George, 
but  we  roast  abandon  the  hope  of  dinner. 
There  remained  to  us  but  one  day's  provis- 
ions—my  dogs  got  Into  the  storehouse  of 
which  I  had  forgotten  to  shut  the  door.  Eve- 
rything is  consumed." 

"  Merciful  Heaven,  bu.t  this  is  famine,  hor- 
rible famine." 

"Like  that  of  Ugolino's  tower,"  added 
the  baronet  gravely. 

"  Ah,  misery  and  despair !" 

"  Be  calm,  my  dear  friend,  Jet  us  meet  our 
fate  with  resolution." 

"  No,  no,  ;t  is  impossible,  there  must  yet 
be  a  way," 

"Of  doing  what?" 

"  Of  living." 

"Ah!" 

11  James,  there  Is  one,  you  know  it." 

"  Well,  yes,  there  is  one,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  avail  myself  of  it." 

"  Why  not,  unhappy  man  ?" 

"  Because  I  would  rather  die  of  hunger 
ttai  see  Miss  Mary  sacrificed.  Retract 
your  promise  to  Sir  Edward— I  will  give  a 
>ig»al  and  we  shall  have  abundance  again." 

"  This  is  selfishness.    I  will  not  yield." 

"Nor  I." 

"I  will  die,  since  it  must  be  so." 

"  It  must  be  so,"  repeated  James  mourn- 
fully. 

'  My  brother,  my  dear  brother,  I  also  am 
rtamng.    Have   pity  on  your  poor  sister." 

"  And  win  you  consent  to  marry  this  re- 
morseless tiger  ?" 

"Yes,  for  I  love  him,"  murmured  Mary 
weetly. 

"  Then  that  alters  the  case.  Give  me  your 
had,  James,  you  shall  be  my  brother." 

"  This  is  in  good  faith,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  I  give  you  the  honor  of  a  gentleman 
upon  it  On  one  condition,  that  we  shall 
dine  to-day." 

James  sprang  forward  to  the  bow  of  the 
•Kp(  and  raised  quickly  the  oil-cloth  cover 
vbtch  concealed  a  small  iron  cannon. 

"Stop your  ears,  Miss  Mary,1*  said  he, 
uizing  the  string  of  the  flrelook, 

"  Fire !"  commanded  George. 

The  explosion  shook  the  boat  from  its 
fcoormgs. 


"  Hey,  what  is  that  ?"  cried  Edward  Hog- 
son,  whose  head  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
hatchway. 

11  Nothing,  Sir  Edward.  I  am  ringing  for 
my  wedding  dinner." 


A  Fragment  from  tye  Journal  of  the  late 
Henry  Ellen. 

Off  Port  au  Primct. 

The  red  son  sink*  amid  a  bias*  of  glory 
Lighting  the  heaving  wave  with  many  a  ray, 

While  the  long  shadow  of  yon  promontory 
Full*  in  the  darkness  half  way  o'er  the  bay :— 
Like  to  a  giant  »t  the  close  of  day, 
Who  lays  him  down  to  woo  the  gentle  breeze, 
Deep  lost,  perchance,  in  dreamy  reveries. 

Gorgeous  the  clouds  as  plume  of  seraph's  wing 
Crimson  and  gold  and  violet  they  grow, 

While*on  the  billows  dancing  by,  they  fling, 
A  U*bt  that  dyes  each  tossing  creec  of  snow- 
Making  a  mimicry  of  beavep  below— 
While  the  wffite  Mils  that  4ot  the  spreading  bay 
Grow  faintly  red  In  this  last  flush  of  day  : 

And  o'er  the  water  comes  a  distant  song, 
-Half  blended  with  the  night  wind's  soothing  sigh. 

Would  I  a  scene  like  this  could  hut  prolong— 
Could  fix  the  hues  in  yonder  changing  sky— 
Could  chain  the  melody  that's  floating  by- 
Could  make  the  scone  perpetually  so,— 
Bay — music— all,  e'en  to  yon  sail  of  snow. 

The  song  hqa  ceased,  its  mellow  eofee  dies ; 
Theu  comes  the  rattle  of  an  oar;  and  now, 

The  fisher's  hark  |Jke  a  huge  sea  bird  flies   • 
Cutting  the  billows  with  her  dripping  prow, 
Which  seams  to  make  the  fresh  sea- breeze  a  how 
As  bending  over  to  the  freshening  blast 
She  dashes  homeward,  flitting  swiftly  past. 

Aye :  homeward  weot  that  bark,  and  the  rude  song, 
From  the  swart  boats  man  broke  in  wilder  glee  ;— 

He  thought,  perchance,  as  he  drove  swift  along 
Of  those  who'd  welcome  from  the  treach'roo* 
And  there  are  those  who  think  (perhaps)  pf  me, 
But  from  m>  lips  to  night  bursts  no  refrain 
I  cannot  echo,  |ho*  I  would,  his  strain. 

And  now  the  burning  planet*,  one  by  one 
Gleam  in  the  purple  eky,  and  trembling  shine 

Where  lately  blazed  the  evening's  setting  sun. 
And  one  flings  Jar  across  the  rolling  brine 
A  golden  thread,— a  lustrous,  qoiv'rug  line, 
Ai  if 'twere  fishing ;  only  tfrink :  a  star 
Fprgetting  its  sublimity  sq  mr : 

The  star  light  quire r*,  end  the  billows  dash 
I n  many  a  soft,  and  scintillating  glow ; 

And  the  waves  break  beneath  me,  with  a  plash 
Soft  as  a  sylvan  fountain's  drowsy  flow  ; 
Butevan  as  fgase,!  start— for  lo! 
There  rises  where  the  shadow  frlleta  dark 
The  eeaman's  foe— the  silent,  deadly  shark ; 
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The  Israael  of  Ocean's  mystic  deep 
He  ro«e  in  silence  ;  silently  he  goes ; — 

Goes  like  a  fantasy  of  fevered  aleep— - 
And  now  rbe  water  musically  flows 
Where  late  the  fierce  and  savage  monster  rose  ; 
And  smiles  the  ware  upon  the  stars  above 
As  beauty  smiles  when  burning  eyes  look  love. 


Letter  of  Condolence  to  a  Brother  Clergy- 
man upon  receiving  D.  B. 

Gbjchiwood,  All-Doctors-Day. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Bro :  In  looking  out,  from 
this  loop-hole  of  my  retreat,  upon  the  busy 
world  as  it  wags  in  its  course,  I  saw  with 
great  regret  the  announcement  in  the  daily 
prints  that  you  have  so  long  apprehended. 
That  fearful,  ungainly,  and,  forgive  me  for 
adding,  that  discreditable  appendage,  D.  D., 
is  at  length  unalterably  fastened  upon  your 
hitherto  unsullied  name. 

Knowing  the  sensitiveness  of  your  feel- 
ings upon  this  subject,  and  capable  as  I  am 
of  testifying  to  the  honest  dread  with  which 
you  have  always  shrunk  from  the  calamity, 
it  is  with  a  deeply  sympathizing  spirit  that  I 
take  pen  in  hand,  not  to  congratulate,  but  to 
condole  with  you  upon  this  deplorable  griev- 
ance. 

Alas !  my  brother,  who  is  safe  from  the 
archers^s  envious  arrows  when  so  noble  and 
sensitive  a  breast  as  yours  has  been  pierced 
to  the  quick  and  drained  of  its  purest  blood ! 
Have  you  not. for  years  past  carefully  retired 
from  the  observation  of  your  fellows,  and 
buried  shining  talents  in  deep  seclusion,  that 
you  might  thereby  be  less  liable  to  the  in- 
spection of  those  hungry  faculties  which,  like 
roaring  lions,  go  about  seeking  whom  they 
may  devour?  You  have  even  refused  to 
pay  me  that  long-promised  visit,  because'  the 
way  happened  to  lead  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  a  certain  small  college,  celebrated 
for  the  number  of  victims  enrolled  in  its 
"  noble  army  of  martyrs." 

You  have  also  steadily  declined  publish- 
ing those  manuscripts  slumbering  idly  in 
your  port-folio,  knowing  that  to  be  the  au- 
thor even  of  a  small  pamphlet,  would  only 
hasten  the  dreaded  doom.  Pamphlets  now 
accomplish  for  our  aspiring  theologians,  the 
brilliant  results  once  secured  by  the  folios  of 


Hooker,  TiUotson  and  Atterbury.    For  how 
true  it  is,  as  the  poet  has  rendered  it, 

Some  colleges  wirh  skill  imperial, 
Make  Doctors  out  of  raw  material ! 

In  this  sense,  though  not  in  the  sense 
originally  intended,  we  must  admit  that  a 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.  In  this 
age  of  quick  invention,  it  is  useless  to  de- 
v  el  ope  muscular  vigor  amid  so  many  me- 
chanical aids  for  diminishing  manual  labor; 
and  for  the  same  reason  we  may  infer  that  it 
is  quite  as  unnecessary  to  develope  intellec- 
tual vigor  when  it  is  ascertained  that  that 
which  costs  the  least  thought  is  sure  to  be 
the  most  highly  applauded. 

In  better  times  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity was  significant ;  it  was  not  tax  et 
preterea  nihil;  there  were  giants  in  those 
days,  who  towered  a  full  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  other  men  in  Israel. 

Bat  neap 
A  sheepskin  parchment  painted  with  a  feather. 
Converts  a  lamb  into  a  fine  bell-wether! 

recognized  by  the  tingling  of  his  bell. 

It  required  a  man,  too,  in  those  day*,  U 
tarry  at  Jericho  for  his  beard  to  grow,  ere  he 
could  be  strong  enough  to  go  forth  and  smite 
the  Philistines  hip  and  thigh  ;  but  now,  the 
most  beardless  youth  bears  the  honored  title, 
showing  that  we  have  Young  JJmeriea  id 
Church  as  well  as  State. 

I'm  D.  D..r  cried  a  youth,  with  an  impodVnt  shoot. 
Youngster,  cjnoth  I,  does  your  mother  know  you  aieost? 

If  we  are  cautioned  by  divine  authority 
against  casting  pearls  before  swine,  and  against 
allowing  our  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of,  surely 
it  is  time  to  put  some  check  on  the  lavish 
profusion  with  which  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing are  scattering  abroad  precious  pearls  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  of  men.  If  the  nui- 
sance shall  not  be  abated,  our  Legislators 
should  interfere,  and  make  it  a  penitenti- 
ary offence  to  confer,  or  to  receive  a  title 
unless  pre-eminently  deserved.  Otherwise 
it  will  often  be  said,  as  the  poet  hath  written, 

Wife,  cried  a  sprig  of  yoong  degree, 

An  I'm  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 

Wben  next  you  make  new  shirts  for  tne,  , 

Mark  every  one  with  big  D.  D! 

I  know  that  you  will  endorse  my  view* 
upon  this  point ;  you  have  suffered  too  gn*> 
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toqsIj  from  the  evil  to  be  indifferent  (b  the 
use  of  the  proper  means  for  its  suppression. 
You  perceive  that  my  epistle  is  dated  on 
M'DodorS'Day.  As  Holy  Church,  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  remembering  and  honoring  all 
the  Saints,  has  wisely  appointed  All-Saints 
day  for  that  comprehensive  remembrance ; 
so  must  a  day  be  set  apart  in  the  Calendar 
for  general  honors  to  all  those  wise  doctors 
in  her  ranks  whose  name,  like  that  of  the 
evil  spirit,  is  Legion.  (The  day  will  be  as- 
certained to  fall  somewhere  betwen  the  dog- 
days  and  the  autumnal  equinox.) 

In  conclusion,  my  good  brother,  let  me  as- 
rare  you  that  you  have  my  fervent  prayers 
for  strength  and  support  under  this  distress- 
ing providence.  The  only  consolation  we 
hare  is  that  as  a  strong  constitution  some- 
times successfully  battles  with  a  virulent  dis- 
ease, so  in  like  manner  your  well-established 
reputation  may  in  due  time  triumph  over  the 
clouds  now  shrouding  it  in  darkness. 
Yours  fraternally, 

A  Rural  Djcan. 


ROSA  TO  MADIAI. 


The  following  lines  were  written  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  enlargement  of  The  Madiai.  That  event— much 
*we  gratifying  to  the  author  than  any  exhibition  of  his 
efoioiia— caused  him  ta  lay  them  aside  as  superseded. 
A  friend,  however,  casually  obtained  sight  of  them  u  few 
fc.n  since,  and  insisted,  that  they  are  still  not  devoid  of 
"fere*.  At  his  instance,  they  are  sent  to  the  Messen- 
Pt> 

Ckerlotte,  Ve. 

Does  smiling  Hope  beguile  my  husband's  pain, 

ADdwothc  the  galling  of  his  martyr's  chain  T— 

Do  posting  couriers  from  the  Eternal  Throne, 

Vt'bo*e  King  derides  the  despot's  walls  of  stone, 

Throng  thee  about,  with  messages  of  love 

Taat  breathe  of  bliss  prepared  for  thee  above? — 

Aware  me  dearest,  that  thou  thus  art  blest, 

And  more  than  rapture  fills  thy  Rosa's  breast. 

Grief,  of  my  own,  haa  long  been  turn'd  to  joy, 

Aad  tbioe,  dear  Madiai.  is  its  sole  alloy  ; 

for  ture,  no  selfish  pains  so  bitter  prove, 

**  pangs  reflected  from  the  heart  we  love. 

&"e  that  when  fancy  hears  thy  fetters  shake, 

And  makes  me  fear  my  woman's  heart  must  break,— 

E'n  in  this  vault,  where  gloom  and  squalor  reign, 

1  fcel  my  ttpirit  triumph  o'er  my  pain. 

"hat  uV  my  eyes  are  ne'er  vouchsafed  *  look, 

1  poo  the  pages  of  that  blessed  Book, 

«« rous'd  and  quickeu'd  memory  displays 

l<9  richest  treasures,  to  my  raptur'd  gaze, 

And  every  gem,  that  studs  its  precious  lines, 

Hot,  io  my  gloom,  with  double  lu«tre  shines. 


Did  I  possess  a  kingdom  for  a  dower, 

Kneeling  I'd  lay  it  at  the  foot  of  Power, 

To  buy  the  boon,  to  suffer  at  thy  side, 

Thy  wastiug,  dying  efforts  to  divide  ; 

Or  purchase  thee  a  moment's  space,  to  rest 

Thy  drooping  head,  upon  this  yearning  breast. 

Had  Rosa  ne'er  become  her  Madiai's  wife: 

But  crawl'd  her  solitary  way  thro'  life, 

Or,  into  some  secluded  corner  crept, 

To  live  un-weeping,  or  to  die  unwept, 

Thou  ne'er  had'st  known  the  death  that  lays  thee  low, 

Yet,  holds  thee  cheated  of  the  last  kind  blow. 

But  courage,  love ;  and  bear  thee  nobly  np  ; 

Drain  to  the  dregs,  the  martyr's  bitter  cup  ; 

For  at  the  bottom,  lies  a  pearl,  whose  worth 

Out*  weighs  the  riches  of  the  tinsel  Earth. 


JSottt ts  of  & m  Kforto. 


The  Forkstkrs.  By  Alexander  Duma*.  D.  Apple  ton 
&  Co.,  346  and  368  Broadway  N.  Y.  1854.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  Appleton's  jjew  series  of 
"  Standard  French  Novels."  It  promises  well  for  what 
will  follow,  and  it  is  really  refreshing  to  read  M.  Dumas 
well  translated  and  in  large  type.  We  could  scarcely 
find  any  terms  too  harsh  for  the  volumes — or  pamphlets 
rather — which  have  been  inundating  periodically  our 
booksellers'  counters,  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Peterson 
upon  their  covers  :—  worse  translations  could  not  easily 
be  imagined,  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us  when  we  inform  them  that  in  a  late  translation  of  one 
of  Dumas'  works,  "premier  Parte"—*  •«  leading  edito- 
rial"—was  'rendered  with  delightful  simplicity,  M  first 
Paris !"  These  blunders  incessantly  occur  in  the  -trans- 
lations which  we  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  reading;  anil 
our  first  word  of  commendation  for  the  new  series— as  At 
as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  from  the  initiative  vol- 
ume— ia  that  no  such  blunders  will  be  found  in  it  The 
type  and  general  appearance  of  the  book  are  excellent. 
Mr.  Appleton  knows  what  a  well  printed  book  is,  and 
**  The  Foresters"  is  excellently  done. 

The  M  Standard  French  Novels"  will  not  be  confined 
to  the  works  of  Dumas ;  but  will  embrace  the  best  books 
of  Hugo,  Sue  and  others.  We  are  sorry  for  this ;  for  the 
authors  of  M  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,"  and  the 
"  Wandering  Jew/'  are  no  favorites  with  ns.  We  regard 
both  of  tbe*e  works,  and  all  the  works  of  their  authors, 
ns  the  plainest  and  most  undeniable  prostitutions  of  Art 
to  the  cause  of  impurity :  and  no  good  can  result  from 
presenting  them  in  a  decent  garb.  Sue  is,  in  all  his  views 
of  life,  essentially  false  and  corrupt ;  and  Hugo  is  fond 
of  exploring  those  moral  sinks  which  exhale  the  most  of- 
fensive odors.  §o  much  for  our  opinion— it  is  st  least 
sincere  ;  and  has  been  deliberately  formed  after  a  perusal 
of  the  best  works  of  those  writers.  We  predict  that  their 
strongest  books  will  die  with  the  present  generation,  be- 
cause they  are  false— just  as  Shakspeare  will  live  forever 
because  he  is  true. 

It  is  unjn«t  to  rank  M.  Dumas  with  these  men.forwitb 
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all  his  faults— and  they  are  neither  few  nor  trivial — he 
possesses  a  certain  healthfulness  of  mind  which  redeems 
his  most  exceptionable  works  from  entire  condemnation. 
There  are  books  written  in  hi*  younger  days,  which  he 
would  willingly  **  blot ;"  and  indeed  he  has  told  us  as 
miicb  in  some  one  of  his  prefaces ;  and  even  in  his  later 
volumes  there  is  much  to  be  displeased  with.  With  every 
year,  however,  the  author  of  the  "Guardsmen"  improves, 
as  M.  Arpin  very  truly  said  in  bis  late  lectures  in  New 
York ;  and  throughout  nil  his  works  there  is  so  much 
good  mingled  with  too  bad,  that  it  is  hard  to  bani*h  him 
wholly  from  the  Library.  Dumas  is  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample we  hove  ever  known  of  that  woful  perversion  of 
instincts  naturally  elevated,  which  Parisian  life  eceina  to 
work,  like  an  inexorable-  fatality. 

M  The  Foresters"  is  an  amusing  little  tale  and  the  per- 
sonages and  incidents  are  outlined  with  the  ease  and  ra- 
pidity of  an  experienced  hand.  It  fulfils  its  design  per- 
fectly— to  afford  amusement  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the 
M  poetic  justice"  at  the  end,  is  after  the  good  old  English 
fashion  ;  a  fashion)  very  frequently  forgotten  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  nation  whose  great  peculiarity,  we  are  in- 
formed by  M.  Michelet,  is  the  •  desir habitue! de produire 
uh  effet."  The  volume  sx  tern  ally,  as  we  have  said,  is 
very  graceful  and  attractive. 


We  have  received  five  new  volumes  of  Bonn's  Library 
from  Messrs.  Bangs,  Brother  At  Co.,  throng h  Mr.  J.  W. 
Randolph,  and  all  are  excellent.  Mr.  Bonn's  books  are 
the  best  works  of  the  language  presented  in  a  neat  and 
portable  form ;  and  the  universal  popularity  of  his  edi« 
lions  is  the  best  commentary  upon  their  value.  The 
package  we  have  just  received  contains  two  volumes  oi 
the  works  of  Gibbon,  commencing  with  ibe  Decline  and 
Pall,  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hurd's  Addison,  and  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  Works  of  Cowper,  with  Sou- 
tbey'a  well-known  Memoir.  We  iiave  in  Southey'e  life 
of  the  poet,  much  the  best  account  of  his  unhappy  de- 
rangement. This  derangement  is  one  of  those  strange 
chapters  in  the  book  of  human  nature,  which  no  man 
who  wishes  to  study  the  mysteries  of  life  should  fail  to 
read.  Sonthey  traces  it  from  its  first  faint  indications  in 
the  poem  to  Lloyd,  through  all  the  woful  scenes  which 
followed.  The  strangest  portion  probably  of  the  whole 
book  is  the  account  in  Cow  per' s  own  words  of  his  feel- 
ings when  a  lucrative  government  office  was  about  to  be 
thrust  upon  him.  He  must  necessarily  undergo  a  pub* 
lie  examination  if  he  accepted  ;—  he  could  not  refuse  ;— 
to  solve  the  whole  matter,  and  at  once  sever  the  Gordian 
knot,  he  took  his  garter  and  attempted  to  bang  himeelf. 
In  all  the  annals  of  humanity  there  is  no  .nore  pregnant 
and  fearful  chapter  than  tbi»*-and  the  fact  that  Cowper 
was  a  man  of  the  deepest  piety,  and  the  most  brilliant 
intellect,  oqjy  adds  to  the  terrible  warning  of  his  story. 

Of  the  other  volumes  above  referred  to,  we  need  not 
say  much.  The  edition  of  Gibbon  is  prefaced  by  an  hon- 
est statement  of  bis  infidel  tendencies,  and  this  is  just 
what  waft  needed  in  an  edition  professedly  popular.  The 
volume  of  Addison*  contain  his  Treatise  on  Ancient  Me* 
dais,  and  his  translations.  The  Treatise  we  never  could 
read,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Macaulay  labored  under  the 
Mine  disadvantage— the  translations  from  Ovid  and  Vir- 
gil, on  the  contrary,  are  very  easy  and  pleasant  reading. 
We  long  ago  asked  ourselves  the  question  propounded 
\fy  the  editor  in  his  note  upon  these  translations— how 


could  the  serene  Mr.  Joseph  Addison  have  written  then  f 
They  are  pleasant  reading,  as  we  have  said,  but  we  can- 
not conFcientiously  recommend  them  for  indiscriminate 
perusal. 

Mr.  Bonn's  books  are  always  excellent,  and  tbio  arises 
simply  from  the  fact  that  his  editions  are  of  standard 
works.  We  have  frequently  called  attention  to  them,  and 
again  most  cordially  recommend  our  readers  to  possess 
themselves  of  all  the  volumes  wbieb  he  pon  forth.  They 
constitute  in  themselves  an  excellent  library,  anal  tec 
volumes  are  precisely  of  that  portable  end  convenient 
form  which  adapts  them  to  the  real  use  which  books 
should  be  put  to— reading.  We  need  not  inform  oar 
readers  that  some  volumes  require  a  pteaawnt  combina- 
tion of  the  porter  and  the  peruser  *— with  Bonn's  library 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case. 


Poems.    By  Jesses  T.  FiehU.    Cambfiige  ?  Printed  by 
Metcalf  and  Company,  University  Press. 

This  exquisite  little  volume  was  printed,  we  believe, 
for  private  circulation  among  the  anther**  friends,  and 
certainly  a  more  agreeable  souvenir  of  the  author  could 
not  be  cherished  by  those  who  are  so  fortnnate  as  to 
know  him.  We  are,  by  no  means,  sure  that  we  have  the 
right  to  comment  upon  Mr.  Fields*  verses  than  coaamk- 
ted  to  type,  yet  we  cannot  help  laying  that  for  oweetneas 
of  expression  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  be  deserve*,  ia 
our  judgment,  no  mean  rank  among  the  real  nocts  of 
our  age.  The  following  must  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
41  homely  beauty"  of  Mr.  Fields'  Muse,  though  it  does 
not  at  all  adequately  set  forth  his  powe 


She  came  among  the  gathering  crowd 
A  maiden  fair,  without  pretence. 
And  when  they  asked  her  humble  name. 
She  whispered  mildly,  M  Common  Sena*.** 

Her  modest  garb  drew  every  eye, 
Her  ample  cloak,  her  shoes  of  leather ; 
And  when  they  sneered,  she  simply  raid, 
»•  1  dress  according  to  the  weather." 

They  argued  long  and  reasoned  loud, 
In  dubious  Hindoo  phrase  mysterious; 
While  she,  poor  child,  could  not  divine 
Why  girls  io  young  should  be  so  serious. 

They  knew  the  length  of  Plato's  beard, 
Aqd  hpw  the  scholars  wrote  in  Saturn ; 
She  studied  authors  not  so  deep, 
And  took  the  Bible  for  her  pattern, 

Aqd  so  she  said,  "  Excuse  me  frltQds, 
I  feel  nil  have  their  proper  places, 
And  Common  Sense  should  stay  at 
With  cheerful  hearts  and  smiling  face*.' 


The  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Wit.Lt a V  Dotal,  tofrethal 
with  several  of  his  pulpit  discourses,  has  just  been  tososal 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Raudolph.  131  Main  Street.  The  Memo) 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  formerly  oCRirb 
mond.  a  friend  aqd  classmate  of  Mr.  Dotal,  end  pre- 
sents us  in  a  narrative  of  much  interest  and  ainap  beery 
the  short  but  useful  career  of  the  lamented  subject.  *J*eTj 
knew  Mr.  Dotal  well.  At  school  we  began  together  < 
earliest  readings  of  the  classic*,  and  the  respect  w 
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famed  for  him  deepened  as  the  strength  of  his  chancier 
vas  developed  in  the  earnest  piety  of  bis  manhood,  alas 
ao  prematurely  closed!  Let  all  who  would  learn  how  a 
food  uu  spends  hie  days  read  this  Memoir. 


Pimioit  Flowibs.    Bostoo :  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields. 
1854 

A  mm  of  sickly  rhymes  in  which  we  have  looked  in 
van  far  on*  poetic  sentiment  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
sma  placked  Iran  somebody  else's  parterre,  and  to  have 
MBMeJ  frees  being  trsasplaated  iato  this  bed  of  "  passion 
been."  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  authorship,  and 
tkt  i«J*»ige  given  above  anords  no  orne  beyond  that 
ef  iu  befog  pablished  by  a  most  respectable  nnd  enterpri- 
ses eetse  ia  Boston,  whose  taste  in  poetry  we  have 
Mftr  fatted  at  fault  before,  but  we  should  take  the  book 
•  tdktvekeea  written  by  an  *  ancient  maiden  lady"  of  the 
tnuceftdeiiUl  school,  whose  young  affections  have  been 
bagtaed,  and  who  turns  for  solace  to  pen  and  ink,  the 
blares  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  anti-slavery  and  Mr.  Em- 
moo.  Sht  imitates  Mrs.  Browning  and  rises  to  the  ex- 
•ctsMutre  ef  Sokey  Sky-blue. 


t«io»Tsi  Bowl.  A  Legend  of  SL  Imifoe:  By  J.  P. 
JTesaetfy,  antbor  of  Swallow  Barn,  etc.  Revis+d  edi- 
ts*. New  York :  Geo.  P.  Putuam  At  Co.,  10  Park 
Mac*.  1854.    [Prom  A.  Morris,  9T  Main  Street. 

Wt  mjoieato  receive  this  third  volume  of  the  new  and 
beawifal  edition  of  Keonedy's  works  commenced  some 
■estsiagsby  Putnam.  "Rob  of  the  Bowl"  is  ooe  of 
the  best  navels  yet  written  in  America,  and  possesses  a 
tve  listortc  interest  in  reproducing  the  social  life  of  Ma- 
rfiead  daring  the  gwoel  old  days  of  Lord  Baltimore.  Mr 
Keened/  any  safety  rest  bis  literary  reputation  upon 
the  work  alone.  4 


HlSTOBT  OF  T«t  FfcSPTCB  P  ROT  EST  A  If  t  ftfcffjtiEls, /rem 
ti*  Revocatip*  «/  Ife  Edict  of  Naxlx.  By  Professor 
Ckaria  Wciu.  Translated  by  Henry  William  Her- 
bert. Two  volume*.  New  York  :  Stringer  &  Towne- 
ad.   1854.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Mam  Street. 

The  fanerings  attd  separation?  of  the  French  Htigoe- 
bou  ia  different  parts  of  the  world,  after  the  revocation 
rf  the  edict  of  Nantfc  by  the  despotic  Loais  XI V^  have 
*em  been  sufficiently  totd  in  historic  form,  though  they 
kite  been  incidentally  narrated  by  many  writers  of  his- 
tory and  have  furnished  material  for  the  pen  of  the  poet. 
Hictttlay,  in  one  of  the  most  touching  and  musical  pie- 
ces of  English  versification,  has  lamented  their  disasters, 
ud  the  fortunes  of  such  of  them  as  sought  an  asylum  in 
Aoeriea  constitute  a  deeply  interesting  episode  in  our 
tuly  aoaals.  The  present  work  is  a  very  complete  and 
tstisfrctory  treatise,  and  contains  in  addition  to  the  volu- 
nueas  hi<tory  of  Professor  Wciss,«n  account  of  the  Uu- 
|oe»ou  in  the  United  States  which  can  not  but  prove  ot 
peat  iaterest  to  their  numerous  defendants  all  around 
a*.  There  was  a  large  infasi'ifc  of  these  unfortunate  but 
betokpeoplaaja  the  colonial  population  of  Virginia,  and 


their  names  are  yet  preserved  ia  a  neighboring  county 
unchanged  from  the  Parish  Register  which  recorded  the 
births  and  deaths  of  their  original  settlement.  We  corn* 
mend  the  work  to  the  flavor  of  the  public  most  heartily* 


Vathkx:  An  Arabian  Tale.  By  William  Beckford, 
£*f .  Philadelphia  :  Henry  Carey  Baird.  1854.  [From 
J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  8tieet. 

This  fanciful  Oriental  legend  has  long  been  out  of  print 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  elegant  voluptuary  of  Font* 
hill  Abbey  has  been  known  to  the  majority  of  readers 
chiefly  by  his  Travels.  Mr.  Baird  has  brought  it  out  in 
a  cheap  popular  form  which  is  withal  weU  printed  and 
neatly  bound. 


Russia  as  If  Is.  By  Cbttat  A.  De  GutokbH.  New 
York.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  346  and  348  Broad- 
way.   [Front  James  Wuodtiouse  139  Main  Street. 

The  work  of  a  thoughtful  and  accurately  informed 
man,  who  has  bed  abundant  opportunities  of  studying 
the  Russian  model.  It  is  just  w  hat  the  public  wonted  on 
the  sultfect. 

In  the  following  extract  the  author  states  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  the  whole  Russian  nation  tends  to  the  attain- 
ment of  freedom. 

"  The  present  restraints,"  he  says,  **  with  which  Russia 
is  bound  in  the  anaconda  folds  of  despotism,  eannot  en- 
dure for  any  considerable  space  of  time.  The  people  am 
even  now  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of  their  wrongs, 
and  are  wounded  to  the  quick  by  the  galling  oppressions 
under  which  they  suffer.  Whatever  may  be  the  future 
revolution  of  Russia,  it  will  come  from  within— it  wilfbeaf 
a  character  of  its  own— 'instead  of  being  the  result  of  ex* 
ternal  influences  or  excitements.  The  nation  is  roll  of 
fermenting  elements  and  their  ebullition  daily  extends 
and  becomes  more  intense.  At  present  Russia  hovers 
over  Europe  like  a  lurid  cloud  on  the  brightening  pros- 
pects of  freedom.  She  gives  a  powerful  support  to  ret- 
rograde interests,  which  otherwise  would  ere  long  have  to 
breathe  their  last.  But  a  momentous  change  is  in  pre- 
paration. No  doubt  Russia  must  undergo  a  long  process 
before  she  can  accomplish  her  internal  revolution  and 
enter  broadly  the  apprenticeship  of  freedom.  According 
to  all  the  laws  of  historical  development,  Czarism  was  a 
necessity  for  Russia.  It  condensed  the  empire  into  a 
unit.  It  gave  it  a  compact  form,  which  no  convulsion  is 
able  to  dissolve.  This  violent  cohesive  action  will  cease  | 
but  the  combining  elements  ef  the  body  will  hold  togeth- 
er. Cxarism  has  fulfilled  the  task  of  the  pioneer,  in 
opening  the  un  fat  homed  solitudes  of  Asia;  spreading 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  Russian  domination ;  preparing 
foundations  for  the  future,  though  at  the  bloody  cost  of 
engrafting  her  empire  on  ruined  nationalities.  But  Caar- 
ism  has  nearly  run  out  of  its  course.  Its  terrible  miseioo 
is  completed.  In  spite  of  external  appearances,lts  power 
is  on  the  wane.  It  was  necessary  for  Russia  to  undergo 
the  process  uf  formation,  but  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Slavic  race.  The  tiuic  for  a  new  revolution  has 
arrived.  It  has  already  taken  place  iu  the consciou sues* 
of  the  people  *,  it  will  next  break  out  aad  become  a  pal- 
pable fact.  A  new  system  will  be  born,  more  congenial 
to  the  life  of  the  people,  more  in  harmonjr  with  the  spirit 
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of  the  age.  Like  the  great  processes  of  nature,  in  the 
epochs  of  creation ;  the  influences  which  are  to  produce 
the  regeneration  of  Russia  will  be  gradual  in  their  work- 
ing. The  old  formation  will  slowly  yield  to  the  action  of 
a  new  spirit*  Silently,  and  unseen,  it  will  penetrate  the 
fibres  of  the  people ;  when  a  deep  heaving  commotion 
will  complete  the  change  and  shake  the  national  founda- 
tion* from  their  accustomed  place.  The  old,  decayed, 
and  worn  out  elements,  will  be  swept  away  in  the  storm, 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  new  forms  of  beauty  and  life. 
Such  a  social  revolution  is  imminent  for  Rnasia,  and  with 
her  for  the  whole  Slavic  family.  The  emancipation  of 
Russia  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  emancipation  of 
Europe,  and  thus  of  the  future  harmonious  and  progres 
sive  activity  of  the  European  world." 


A  Ykab  A  mono  tbk  Tor  is.  Or  Sketch**  of  Travel 
in  the  European  and  Asiatic  Dominion*  of  the  Sultan, 
By  Warington  rV.  Smyth,  M.  A.  Ked  field.  New 
York.  1854.  [From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121 -Main 
Street. 

Mr.  Smyth  is  an  Englishman,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
celebrated  John  Smith  of  immortal  memory,  the  patro- 
nymic having  suffered  a  change  of  equivalent  vowels 
since  the  brave  old  days  of  Jamestown.  It  may  be  in 
ferred  from  his  place  of  birth  and  the  existing  relations 
between  England  and  Turkey,  that  his  account  of  the 
Mussulman  is  favorable.  Mr.  Smyth's  feelings  towards 
the  followers  of  the  Sultan  are  very  different  from  those 
of  his  great  ancestor  when  be  cut  off  the  memorable 
**  three  Turks'  beads"  whicj}  appear  upon  the  John  Smith 
arms.  He  looks  upon  them  in  the  most  catholic  spirit, 
and  is  prompt  to  recognise  their  excellencies  in  all  things. 
One  great  advantage  Mr.  Smyth  certainly  possesses  over 
most  of  those  who  hurriedly  prepare  books  to  meet  a 
eudden  rush  of  popular  interest— he  writes  very  pure 
English  and  is  evidently  a  scholar. 


History  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  ike  English  Com- 
monwealth, from  the  Execution  of  Charles  tk*  First  to 
the  Death  of  Cromwell.  By  M.  Guizot.  Translated 
by  Andrew  B.  Scobel.  In  Two  Volumes.  Philadel- 
phia :  Blanchard  &  Lea.  1854.  [From  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 

A  work  on  Cromwell  by  Guizot  mast  of  necessity  be 
worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.  The  present  volumes 
form  the  earliest  portion  of  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
English  Revolution,  and  have  been  rendered  into  English 
with  commendable  accuracy  and  elegance. 


able  to  the  taste  and  cultivation  of  the  enlightened  citi- 
zens of  Petersburg,  at  the  same  time  that  we  feel  confi- 
de tit  that  under  such  officers  as  now  manage  its  affairs,  it 
must  continue  to  extend  its  sphere  of  operations  and  en- 
large its  capacities  for  good. 


The  Poems  of  Charles  Churchill  in  Three  Volumes, 
from  the  press  of  Little  &  grown  have  been  sent  to  as 
by  Mr.  A.  Morris.  The  work  is  uniform  with  the  excel- 
lent series  of  the  British  Poets  which  this  enterprising 
Boston  house  have  been  engaged  in  publishing  for  some 
months  past,  and  which  we  have  already  commended  to 
our  readers.  Churchill  was  a  singular  compound  or  the 
bully  and  the  litterateur,  a  clergyman  by  profession  and 
a  sad  sinner  in  practice,  the  dread  of  small  dramatists  and 
players  and  the  reproach  of  good  men  among  whom  he 
moved.  His  character  has  been  well  delineated  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review  in  an  article  attributed  to  MaceaUv, 
where  the  reader  will  also  find  a  somewhat  tart  criticism 
of  the  Rotes  to  his  Poems  by  Mr.  Tooke. 


David  Davidson,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city  has  sent  us 
some  exquisite  specimens  of  colored  oil  engravings  ex- 
ecuted after  the.  patent  process  of  Baxter,  which  we  tbrak 
the  finest  things  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  Amos; 
them  are  fruit  and  flower  pieces  of  the  most  faithful  and 
beautiful  character,  views  of  Lake  and  River  Scenerr, 
ilustrations  of  art  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  copies  of  celebrated  paintings  by  the  old  masters* 
Of  the  latter  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  from  Rubes's 
immortal  picture,  is  worthy  of  being  hong  up  in  a  cabi- 
net. Mr.  Davidson  is  the  American  agent  for  these  en- 
gravings, and' is  prepared  to  furnish  them  inr  such  quas- 
titles  as  may  be  desired.  They  are  for  solo  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union,  as  will  be  seem  by  a  refer- 
ence to  his  advertisement  on  the  Messenger  cover. 


"Mr.  A  Morris  has  in  press  and  will  shortly  publish  i 
work  of  fiction  from  the  pen  of  a  young  lady  of  thkcitr, 
whose  occasional  contributions  to  our  periodical  litera- 
ture have  attracted  the  notice  and  secured  the  coron.eu- 
datron  of  foreign  critics.  The  novel  is  entitled  "  Alone" 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Richmond,  and  the  characters  are 
taken  from  our  native  society,  so  that  in  one  respect  at 
least  the  work  will  be  entitled  to  a  favorable  receptioo— 
as  a  home  book.  We  have  been  honored  with  the  pro- 
aal  of  some  sheets  of  the  story,  from  which  we  aogar  «» 
abundant  success.  The  volume  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
days. 


We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  "  first  Annu- 
al Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  ibe  Petersburg 
Library  Association,"  setting  forth  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  that  noble  institution,  whose  usefulness  and  value 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  recognise.  From  this 
Report  it  appears  that  there  are  3,200  volumes  in  the  Li- 
brary, that  during  the  last  winter  a  course  often  lectures 
were  delivered  weekly  in  the  public  hall  and  that  the 
Whole  number  of  members  of  the  Association  is  340.  We 
rejoice  at  the  prosperity  of  a  literary  enterprise  io  honor-  ( 


The  fourth  rolnme  of  Putnam's  beautiful  edition  of  the 
works  of  Addison  has  just  reached  us  through  A.  Morris 
of  this  city.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  exceileace 
of  this  edition  in  point  ef  arrangement  and  complete***, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  k  will  find  a  ready  acceptance  st 
the  hands  of  the  reading  public  T*e  present  volorw 
contains  a  large  portion  of  the  papers  of  the  Spectator. 
One  more  volume  remains  to  complete  the 
this  will  be  given,  we  learn,  at  an  early  day. 
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WORKS  OP  CALHOUN/ 

The  volume  before  us  furnishes  a  worthy 
sequel  to  the  former  labours   of  its  distin- 
guished author.     The  last  of  the  rich  pro- 
ductions of  his  intellect  it  embodies  and  em- 
balms the  ripe  experience  and  profound  spec 
illation   of  his   previous  life.       Elaborated 
with  all  that  exactness  which  a  rigid   disci- 
pline of  the  faculties  enabled  him  to  attain — 
this  the  crowning  monument   of  his  great- 
ness forms  an  ornament  well  fitted  to  sur- 
mount the  peerless  marble  of  his  fame.     To 
the  admirers  of  Mr.  Calhoun  this  work  pos- 
sesses a  mournful  interest  from  the  fact  that 
il<  page*  glow  with  the  last  rays  of  his  de- 
clining but  still  unclouded  intellect.     To  the 
completion  of  this  task  was  consecrated  the 
latest  inspiration  of  his  genius,  and  like  the 
traditionary   responses   of  the    Sybils,    the 
volume  of  its  revelations  is  the  more  to  be 
appreciated,  because  the  oracle  which  gave 
them  utterance  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of 
an  eternal  silence.     The  voice  which  echoed 
the  teachings  of  his  wisdom  is  hushed  ;  but 
the  living  spirit  of  his  genius  still  breathes 
through  these  pages,  and  weaves  its  spell  of 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.      For 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  task  so 
faithfully  executed  in  the  work  before  us,  no 
man  could  have  pledged  abilities  of  a  .higher 
or  more  peculiarly  appropriate  order  thaa  the 
great  political  philosopher  of  Carolina*     An- 
alysis was  the  peculiar  province  of  his  intel- 
lect.    His  mind  was  avast  crucible  in  which 
every  idea  was  resolved  into  its  constituent 
elements — subjected  to  the  infallible  test  of 
truth,  and  arranged  with  all  the  accuracy  of 
scientific  investigation.  To  trace  every  stream 
of  thought  back  to  the  fountain  from  which 
its  sparkling  waters  sprung — to  ascertain  its 

*  A  Disquisition  on  Government  and  a  Discourse  of 
the  rouMitutioti  and  Government  o!  the  United  Stares. 
ft*  Juhn  C.  Calhoun.  Edited  by  Richard  K.  Cralle. 
Mew  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  209  Broadway. 
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source  and  trace  its  devious  wanderings  to- 
ward the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  was  at 
once  the  natural  impulse  and  the  necessar}- 
law  of  his  mental  organization.  To  powers 
peculiarly  adapted  to  his  enterprize,  he  add* 
ed  as  the  fruits  of  studious  thought  and  labo- 
rious experience,  in  public  affairs,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  Government,  in  its 
relations  both  abstract  and  concrete,  which 
few  ever  possessed  in  an  equal — none  in  a 
greater — degree. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  most  emi- 
nent writers,  upon  the  theory  of  Govern- 
ment, that  they  have  failed  to  combine  -a 
knowledge  of  practical  legislation  with  the 
spirit  of  speculative  enquiry.  Locke's  "  Trea- 
tise upon  civil  government,"  was  composed 
in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  a  literary  sanctum. 
The  invaluable  labours  of  Montesquieu  mark 
the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  without  at- 
testing the  abilities  of  the  practical  states- 
man. The  celebrated  essay  of  De  Lolme— 
though  pronounced  upon  the  high  authority 
of  Junius,  "  a  performance  deep,  solid  and 
ingenious,"  was  written  by  a  foreigner  whose 
entire  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  the 
English  Constitution  was  derived  from  the 
necessarily  superficial  observations  of  a  tran- 
sient visit.  To  this  objection,  at  least,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Calhoun  is  not  liable.  He  laid 
aside  the  garb  of  boyhood  to  be  invested  with 
the  powers  of  a  legislator.  He  ascended 
from  the  modest  road  of  citizenship,  to  the 
second  office  in  the  gift  of  his  country,  through 
the  several  grades  of  representative,  sena- 
tor, and  minister.  For  thirty  years  he  lived 
in  contact  with  the  institutions  of  which  he 
wrote;  and  every  revolution  of  the  complex 
machinery  .of  our  federal  system  evolved 
some  new  principle — some  bidden  clue  to 
the  mystery  of  Government, — which,  under 
the  powerful  lens  of  his  intellect,  *kindled 
into  a  blaze  of  discovery.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  thus  afforded  are  amply 
sufficient  to  relieve  this  Disquisition  from  the 
imputation  of  mere  theorism.  It  forms  the 
common  altar  upon  which  speculation  and 
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experience  combine  to  offer  votive  incense 
to  truth. 

The  early  history  of  Mr.  Calhoun  striking- 
ly illustrates  the  force  of  that  attractive  pow- 
er, in  political  ambition,  which  induces  the 
great  majority  of  young  Americans  to  ex- 
change the  closet  for  the  forum, — to  prefer 
the  civic  wreath  in  its  rude  simplicity  to  the 
myrtle  of  Era  tor,  or  the  jewels  of  Calliope. 
His  powers  were  philosophical  rather  than 
forensic.  Nature  endowed  him  with  the 
wand  of  Philosophy.  The  accident  of  birth 
armed  him  with  the  mace  of  authority.  Had 
his  lot  been  cast  in  the  days  of  Athenian 
glory,  his  teachings  might  have  graced  the 
Academy  and  the  Grove.  Had  he  lived  when 
the  fame  of  Roman  literature  was  only  ex- 
celled by  the  valour  of  Roman  arms,  he  might 
have  added  another  page  to  a  history  adorn- 
ed by  the  learning  of  a  Quintilian  and  the 
genius  of  a  Seneca.  Such  was  not  his  des- 
tiny. His  course  was  moulded  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived— of 
the  people  whom  he  was  to  serve.  The  in- 
genious theories  of  ancient  learning  were 
exploded.  The  human  mind  had  ceased  to 
grope  in  pursuit  of  things  unattainable  to 
human  reason.  Bacon  had  dethroned  Aris- 
totle* The  system  of  utility  had  overthrown 
the  dogmas  of  the  schools.  The  object  of 
Philosophy  was  no  longer  to  elevate  man  to 
a  position  from  which  he  could  look  down 
with  contempt  upon  the  evils  inseparable 
from  humanity.  Efficacious  relief,  not  sub- 
lime indifference,  was  its  aim.  The  time  had 
passed  when  its  barren  inquiries  and  fruitless 
speculations  upon  mental  phenomena,  bound- 
ed the  aspirations  of  honourable  ambition. 
In  the  eyes  of  modern  philosophy,  ability  is 
the  highest  test  of  merit.  He  deserves  most 
at  the  hands  of  Philanthropy  whose  services 
conduce  most  to  alleviate  the  sufferings, — to 
supply  the  wants,  to  gratify  the  tastes  of 
mankind.  Scholastic  pedantry  may  affect  to 
regret  the  absence  from  our  literature  of  the 
grave  dissertations  of  Zeno— and  the  stately 
passages  of  Plato.  Bui  the  world  has  ceased 
to  need,  and  mankind  ceased  to  reward  the 
services  of  the  disciples  of  either.  Individ- 
ual ambition  is  coloured  by  public  sentiment. 
Great  abilities'invariably  seek  noble  objects. 
That  will  always  be  the  subject  of  the  warm- 
est competition  to  which  the  opinion  of  the 


world  attaches  the  greatest  value.  In  every 
community,  Government  affects  the  interests 
and  consequently  claims  the  attention  of  a 
greater  number  than  any  other  object  of  pub- 
lic solicitude.  To  the  political  institutions 
all  eyes  are  directed  as  the  ultimate  source 
of  happiness  or  misery.  Public  station  af- 
fords the  widest  field  for  human  usefulness, 
and  consequently  presents  Ihe  greatest  in- 
ducements to  human  ambition.  Political  am- 
bition must  be  the  ruling  influence  in  every 
State,  unless  absolutism  places  its  objects  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  attainment,  or  corrup 
tion  plunges  them  beneath  the  dignity  of 
genius.  History  verifies  this  assumption. 
In  France,  despotism  has  for  ages  closed 
every  avenue  to  political  advancement;  high 
talents  are  not  with  her  the  passports  to  ex- 
alted station.  True  she  has  bad  her  mo- 
ments of  convulsive  freedom  ;  but,  even  then, 
auarchy  has  driven  virtue  from  the  places 
which  tyranny  had  vacated.  Disgu>ted  with 
the  bacchanalian  revels  of  genius  without 
virtue,  and  liberty  without  restraint,  honour- 
able ambition  has  sought  repose  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  private  circles,  or  distinction  in 
the  more  secluded  walks  of  science.  What 
has  been  the  result  ?  Literature  acknowled- 
ges herself  indebted  to  France  for  some  of 
her  greatest  triumphs.  Science  does  homage 
to  her  for  some  of  the  most  brilliant  trophies 
of  the  human  mind  ;  but  philanthropy  revolts 
from  her  touch,  as  the  inveterate  foe  to  lib- 
erty, the  deadly  enemy  of  social  progress 
The  sun  of  to-day  finds  her  political  pro- 
pects  *vhere  they  were  left  centuries  ago  by 
the  imperious  rule  of  Charlemagne.  Her 
annals  are  emblazoned  with  the  names  ol 
men  eminent  in  the  halls  of  learning,— dis- 
tinguished in  all  the  useful  arts.  But  ve 
seek  in  vain  for  the  name  of  a  single  citizeo, 
Guizot  perhaps  excepted,  whose  history 
claims  for  him  all  the  high  qualities  of  Water- 
manship. Richelieu  combined  the  jugglery 
of  unscrupulous  priestcraft,  with  the  prover- 
bial hypocrisy  of  Machiavellian  policy.  Mal- 
ar in  atoned  for  the  absence  of  devotion  to 
the  best  interests  of  France,  by  servile  sub- 
mission to  the  edicts  of  imperial  authority. 
Necker  was  apolitical  banker  who  tran^ 
red  the  tactics  of  his  profession  from  tiic 
counting-house  to  the  cabinet  Bailly  com* 
promised  for  the  want  of  statesmanlike  abifr 
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ty,  by  the  possession  of  honesty  of  intention 
and  6rmness  of  purpose ;  amply  endowed 
with  the  boldness  to  execute,  he  only  needed 
the  talents  to  design.  In  Mirabeau,  the  im- 
bed ility  of  the  statesman  is  concealed  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  orator.  Talleyrand  was  a 
ministerial  magician — a  political  wizard  who 
sought  to  baffle  cabinets  and  oouncils  by  the 
"stale  devices"  of  paltry  subterfuge,  or  the 
"  worn  out  tricks"  of  an  antiquated  diplo- 
macy. 

Id  England,  where  the  road  to  public  office 
has  been  to  a  certain  extent  thrown  open  to 
merit  of  every  grade,  the  importance  of  po- 
litical ambition  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  is 
fully  attested.  A  place  in  Parliament  or  a 
seat  upon  the  Treasury  bench,  is  an  honour, 
to  which  the  humblest  citizen  need  not  fear 


purpose  from  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
philosophy  of  other  nations  may  have  ad* 
vanced  farther  into  the  arcana  of  nature.  Po- 
etry may  have  plumed  its  pinions  to  more 
lofty  flights  in  other  lands ;  but  in  the  noble 
science  of  legislation — in  all  the  varied  ac- 
complishments of  statesmanship— in  social 
progress,  and  political  improvement,  to  rival 
America  is  to  lead  the  world,  To  this  n.a* 
tional  taste  for  public  station  are  we  indebted 
for  much  of  the  suocess  which  has  character- 
ized the  administration  of  our  national  affairs, 
It  has  brought  together  the  intelligence — the 
virtue— the  purity — of  the  country,  to  act  in 
the  most  perfect  concert,  and  the  most  hon- 
ourable emulation  to  promote  its  welfare  and 
advance  its  dignity.  It  has  illustrated  our 
annals  with  the  moral  grandeur  of  Washing* 


to  aspire,— which  the  loftiest  intellect  may  ( ton — the  prophetic  sagacity  of  Jefferson— t 
not  affect  to  despise.  The  same  genius  which  the  transparent  logic  of  Madison  and  Hamil- 
his  thrown  such  a  halo  of  glory  around  her  t>n — the  ponderous  eloquence  of  Webster^ 
literary  and  scientific  history,  has  lent  its  aid  the  dauntless  intrepidity,  the  fearless  invec? 
to  educate  her  sons  to  the  offices  of  freedom —  tive  of  Clay — the  deep  wisdom,  the  high 
to  reform  ancient  abuses — to  explode  mod-  resolve,  the  senatorial  dignity  of  Calhoun, 
em  errors.  Literature  has  volunteered  its  Its  existence  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
i&$i»tance  to  government,  science  has  been  free  institutions — its  duration  can  only  be 
the  handmaid  of  legislation.  Newton  did  measured  by  their  permanence,  or  endanger*. 
not  think  the  measure  of  his  reputation  com-'  ed  by  their  downfall. 

plete  until  his  presence  in  Westminster  Hall  The  two  works  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  immedU 
had  thrown  the  eloquence  of  his  great  name  ately  under  our  notice,  are  so  inseparably 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  Stuarts.  Ma-1  connected  both  in  subject-matter  and  in  mode 
eaulay  did  not  attain  the  full  stature  of  his 'of  treatment,  as  to  justify  us  in  regarding  the 
fame  until  he  had  added  the  laurel  of  sue- 'one   as  the  preliminary  of  the  other— the 


ceisful  statesmanship  to  the  garland  of  un 
rivalled  authorship.     In  our  own  country  the 


"  Disquisition'1  as  the  preface  to  the  "  Dis<« 
course  on  the  Constitution.11     The  former  is 


universal  prevalence  among  all  young  men  the  demonstration  of  a  great  moral  problem— » 
of  a  desire  to  mingle  in  political  circles,  and  the  latter  is  the  corollary  which  results  with 
participate  in  the  public  councils,  has  been  the  accuracy  of  truth,  with  the  infallibility 
made  the  subject  of  derision  by  some,  of  re-  of  intuition.  Both  are  eminently  character- 
pet  by  many.  That  it  furnishes  the  occa-  istic  of  the  mind  of  the  author.  Aqd  upQtt 
fton  for  neither,  we  think  a  moment's  re  flee-  this  consistency  between  the  works  and  their 
tion  will  prove.  The  institution  most  essen-  author,  we  apprehend  will  be  founded  the 
ha!  to  public  happiness,  is  surely  entitled  to  objections  of  those  who  deny  the  correctness 
commind  the  highest  abilities  furnished  by  of  his  reasoning.  The  charge  of  abstraction- 
the  public  mind.  Government  here  attracts  ism  is  one  from  wheh  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
the  greatest  talents  to  assist  in  its  adminis-  Calhoun  have  always  found  it  their  duty  to 
tation,  because  its  honours  are  open  to  all—-  defend  their  leader.  There  is  a  class  of  per- 
•hile  they  cannot  be  despised  by  any.  The  sons  who  profess  to  be  startled  by  every 
contingency  of  noble  blood  cannot  afflict  our  proposition  not  verified  by  the  ordinary 
legislative  bodies  with  the  curse  of  heredi-  teachings  of  e very-day-life,  who  reject  as 
lory  idiocy.  Nor  has  the  spirit  of  faction,  false  every  deduction  not  sanctioned  by  the 
fet  succeeded  in  expelling  purity  of  inten- '  positive  experience  of  passing  events.  It 
•oo  from  the  public  councils,  or  honesty  of  was  this  disposition,  a  little  darkened  by  ig- 
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riorance,  and  a  good  deal  perverted  by  preju- 
dice, which  pressed  the  fatal  cup  to  the  lips 
of  Socrates,  and  rewarded  the  zeal  of  Gali- 
leo with  the  penalties  of  torture.  By  such 
persons  this  volume  will  be  rejected  as 
abounding  in  theory,  but  barren  in  fact — 
teeming  with  solutions  of  metaphysical  phe- 
nomena, but  destitute  of  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  experience.  To  this  we  reply,  that 
the  nature  of  some  subjects  is  such  as  to  re- 
quire the  application  of  the  strictest  rules  of 
metaphysical  analysis.  The  "  Essay  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding," 
could  hardly  have  survived  its  author,  had 
he  not  occasionally  elevated  his  thoughts  to 
a  region  beyond  the  unaided  comprehension 
of  the  vulgar.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  Butler 
could  ever  have  constructed  his  great  argu- 
ment upon  the  analogies  of  religion,  had  he 
not  sometimes  allowed  the  piercing. glance  of  I 
his  mental  vision  to  penetrate  the  surface 
which  limits  the  range  of  superficial  obser- 
vation. To  this  style  of  treatment,  specula-: 
tions  upon  the  science  of  Government  pre-! 
sent  claims  of  peculiar  force.  The  necessity  | 
for  government,  springs  exclusively  from  the 
moral  constitution  of  man.  Socieiy  alone, 
without  the  restraints  of  law — without  the 
sanction  of  a  controlling  power,  would  suffice 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  hrs  physical  na- 
ture. Were  men  insensate  beings — mere 
blocks  of  wood,  endowed  with  vitality ;  or  im- 
ages of  stone,  gifted  with  the  power  of  mo- 
tion, government  would  be  a  useless  encum- 
hrance — law  a  superfluous  appendage.  As 
it  is  the  spiritual  organization  of  the  human 
system,  which  originates  the  necessity  of  re- 
straint— so  must  the  peculiar  character  of 
that  system  furnish  the  criterion  for  its  ex- 
ercise when  once  established.  The  creature 
is  usually  the  type  of  the?  creator.  As  gov- 
ernment is  the  offspring  of  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  men — in  accordance  with  the  na- 
ture of  that  constitution  will  its  administra- 
tion be  tinged  by  the  hues  of  prejudice  and 
passion,  or  enlightened  by  the  purer  ra}rs  of 
reason  and  of  right.  To  do  justice  to  the 
efficacy  of  his  art,  the  physician  must  under- 
stand the  source  and  character  of  the  disease 
which  affects  his  patient.  To  heal  the  mala- 
dies of  society,  the  statesman  must  a>certain 
the  causes  in  which  they  originate,  and  1he 
circumstances  by  which   they  are  modified. 


The  legislator  who  seeks  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  the  State,  without  investigating  their  ori- 
gin, is  guilty  of  the  same  fallacy  committed 
by  the  ignorant  quack  who  applies  the  knife, 
the  caustic  and  the  bandage  before  the  probe 
has  defined  the  seat  of  the  injury.  Despite 
the  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  theory  is 
never  to  be  dreaded  when  the  facts  upon 
which  it  is  based  are  correctly  ascertained. 
Speculation  is  only  dangerous  when  it  seeks 
to  ascertain  premises ;  never  when  it  draws 
conclusions.  In  the  one  case  it  may  be  de- 
ceived by  the  fallibility  of  human  observa- 
tion ;  in  the  other  it  can  only  be  misled  by 
the  treachery* of  human  reason  itself. 

Of  that  sort  of  speculation  which  reasons 
from  known  facts  to  irresistible  conclusions, 
which  starting  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
established  phenomena,  and  following  the 
elusive  thread  of  truth  in  all  its  mazy  wind- 
ings through  the  labyrinth  of  error,  emerges 
into  the  cloudless  daylight  of  discovery,  this 
volume  furnishes  many  striking  illustrations. 
It  is  profoundly  metaphysical  and  still  emi- 
nently practical — metaphysical  because  the 
nature  of  his  subject  imposed  that  necessity 
upon  its  author — practical  because  by  the 
crystallizing  process  of  intense  thought  the 
whole  theory  of  government  has  been  com- 
pressed into  a  form  alike  accessible  to  all. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  government,  is  to  find  the  proper 
place  between  the  powers  of  the   ruler  ard 
the  rights  of  the  ruled.     To  secure  the  requi- 
site amount  of  power  to  the  government  and 
at  the  same  time  reserve  to  the  people  the 
privilege  of  self-protection,  is  the  great  oi>- 
ttacle  to  be  encountered.     Power,  without 
restraint,  results  in  tyranny.     Liberty  with- 
out control,  degenerates  into  anarchy.     The 
practical  result  is  the  same  in  either  case — 
the  tendency  of  both  is  towards  centralism. 
The  former  reaches  at  a  single  bound  the 
goal   to   which   the  latter  must  eventually 
come.     Anarchy  finds  its  necessary  antidote 
in  the  same  despotism  which  results  directly 
from  the  abuse  of  unbridled  power.     It  mat- 
ters not  where  this  authority  may  be  lodged. 
If  it  is  not  liable  to  the  checks  of  wholoson  e 
restriction,  the  weakness   of  human    natute 
renders  it   liable  to  perversion.     The    sarrej 
frailty  in  the  moral  organization  of  mankind 
which  renders  restraint  necessary,  ensure! 
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the  abuse  of  its  exercise  unless  opposed  by  a 
sound  counteracting  tendency.  The  neces- 
sity for  government  originates  in  that  princi- 
ple of  our  nature  which  induces  men  to  sac- 
rifice the  rights  of  their  fellows  to  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  interests.  The  predom- 
inance of  selfishness  over  sympathy,  occa- 
sions the  necessity  for  the  restraints  of  law. 
The  same  defect  which  requires  the  existence 
of  law,  renders  the  abuse  of  legal  authority 
not  only  possible  but  probable.  This  author- 
ity can  only  be  exercised  by  human  agents. 
The  administration  of  public  affairs  must  be 
conducted  by  officers  participating  in  the 
same  infirmity  which  occasioned  their  ap- 
pointment. In  a  republic,  the  voice  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizens,  expressed  through 
the  automaton  of  representation,  is  the  will 
of  the  State. 

Its  authority  is  supreme :  its  mandate,  law. 
Association  cannot  change  the  natural  dispo- 
sitions of  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
majority.  The  character  of  the  mass  is  the 
sum  of  the  dispositions  of  its  constituents. 
The  same  spirit  which  impels  the  strong  to 
oppress  the  weak,  must  operate  to  influence 
the  majority  to  seek  the  advancement  of  its 
own  interests  at  the  hazard  of  encroaching 
upon  the  rights  of  the  minority.  To  correct 
tbh  tendency  is  the  prime  object  of  every 
veil  regulated  system.  The  great  obstacle 
to  be  overcome  in  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  free  institutions  is  the  difficulty  at- 
teuding  the  imposition  of  such  restrictive 
checks  upon  the  will  of  the  former  as  to  pre- 
sent the  infraction  of  the  rights  of  the  latter. 
To  the  attainment  of  this  object  written  con- 
stitutions lend  an  important,  but  not  entirely 
effectual  assistance.  By  a  clear  definition  of 
the  rights  of  all  parties  to  the  constitutional 
compact,  the  danger  of  oppression  is  dimin- 
ished, but  not  removed.  The  same  selfish 
motive  which  made  the  constitution  neces- 
sa'v,  will  ultimately  prevail  to  cause  the  vio- 
lation of  its  provisions.  Indeed,  the  proba- 
bility of  such  a  result  is  increased  by  the 
dumber  of  those  to  whose  hands  the  govern- 
m*  authority  is  committed.  Numbers  em- 
bolden crime.  Vice  is  never  so  dangerous 
•*  when  practised  by  the  many,  and  stimula- 
ted by  the  participation  of  a  crowd.  A  mul- 
titude knows  no  shame,  and  consequently 
•corns  the  unwritten  statutes  of  public  opin- 


ion. As  in  the  riotous  excess  of  a  mob  the 
countenance  of  the  crowd  incites  each  indi- 
vidual to  the  commission  of  arts  from  which 
his  better  nature  shrinks,  so  does  the  conta- 
gion  of  faction  encourage  the  component 
members  of  the  dominant  party,  to  perpe- 
trate wrongs  revolting  to  the  sense  of  justice 
,  of  each.  The  legislative  majority  might,  for 
a  time,  repel  any  attempt  to  disregard  a  plain 
and  unmistakable  condition  of  the  constitu- 
tional agreement.  But  communities  are  as 
|  much  open  to  the  seductions  of  temptation 
'as  individuals.  Power  is  a  prize  equally 
glittering  in  the  eyes  of  both.  Forced  in- 
terpretations of  the  language  of  the  instru- 
ment would  enable  the  majority  to  trample 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  while 
seeming  to  execute  its  letter.  Latitudinous 
construction*)  would  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  stronger  party  in  the  State,  while  the 
same  process  diminished  the  privileges  of 
the  weaker.  Some  restraining  influence 
more  effectual  than  the  popular  sense  of  jus* 
tice — more  binding  than  the  idle  pledges  of 
a  paper  guarantee,  must  be  called  into  re- 
quisition to  protect  the  defenceless  rights  of 
the  one  from  the  omnipotent  domination  of 
the  other.  If  such  a  design  were  practica- 
ble, this  object  would  be  most  effectually  ac- 
complished by  investing  each  particular  clasa 
of  interest,  with  the  means  of  peaceably  pro- 
tecting itself.  Every  man  is  the  most  vigi- 
lant guardian  of  his  own  safety.  Every  com- 
munity is  the  safest  depository  of  its  own 
defence.  To  apply  this  principle  to  every 
class  of  interest  in  a  country  of  extended 
territory  and  varied  pursuit,  would  be  obvi- 
ously impracticable.  That  organism,  to  use 
the  term  employed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  is  most 
perfect  which,  while  it  secures  to  govern- 
ment a  sufficient  degree  of  power  for  the 
prompt  and  efficient  enforcement  of  its  laws, 
arms  the  mo*t  prominent  interests  of  the 
State  with  the  means  of  peaceably  prevent- 
ing oppression.  Upon  this  principle  of  mu- 
tual restraint,  is  based  the  theory  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution.  In  England  the  Lordtrep- 
r3sent  the  landed  proprietors,  the  Commons 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests, 
while  the  Crown  may  be  considered  as  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  umpire  between  them  both. 
The  closest  possible  approximation  to  the 
practical  erection  of  this  theory  into  a  system 
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is  provided  by  our  own  national  confederacy,  stractly  and  strictly  entitled.  The  endurance 
Here,  localities  represent  the  several  inter-  of  lesser  evils  for  the  enjoyment  of  greater 
ests  comprised  within  their  limits.  Each  advantages,  is  the  motto  of  human  progress. 
State,  while  owing  allegiance  to  the  general  Every  blessing  brings  its  corresponding 
head,  is  possessed  of  the  modified  power  of  carse.  The  bitter  dregs  of  disappoint  meet 
opposing  its  acts  with  the  effective  resistance  lurk  in  the  golden  gobtat  of  pleasure.  The 
of  a  legislative  veto.  The  concurrent  ma- 1  bloom  of  promised  happiness  conceals  the 
jority  may,  it  is  true,  violate  the  rights  of  thorn   of  baffled  hope.     Elysium   was  sot 


one  of  the  members  of  the  confederacy.  But 
each  State  is  directly  interested  in  the  strict 
adherence  to  constitutional  requirement.  The 
same  concurrence  of  sovereign  will  which 
called  the  federation  into  being  for  the  pro- 
motion of  certain  objects  and  the  attainment 
of  specific  ends,  may  exercise  its  own  dis- 


without  its  pangs.  Eden  bad  its  serpent. 
That  the  republican  institutions  of  America 
constitute  an  infallible  guarantee  to  perfect 
happiness,  or  an  inviolable  panoply  to  civil 
liberty,  no  one  will  contend.  That  when 
appreciated  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
conceived — when  guarded  by  the  vigilance 


cretion  as  1o  the  time  and  conditions  of  dis-  of  cautious  patriotism  and  interpreted  by  the 


solution.  As  sovereigns  the  States  entered 
the  Union.  As  independent  powers  they 
remain  within  its  limits,  subject  only  to  the 
concessions  specified  in  the  contract  of  union. 
Sovereignty  implies  the  exclusive  right  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  "  means  and 
measure  of  redress"  when  its  rights  are  in- 
vaded, or  its  honour  insulted.  The  same 
authority  which  conceded  certain  preroga- 
tives to  the  Federal  government  for  fixed  pur- 
poses may  withdraw  those  concessions  when- 
ever they  are  "  plainly  and  palpably  absurd,11 
The  advantages  of  the  federal  system  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  peaceable  remedy.  Re- 
bellion is  the  antidote  to  oppression,  firmed 
resistance  is  the  alternative  of  unheeded  re- 
monstrance. Spoliatis  arma  sv per  sunt.  In 
the  event  of  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  con- 
federation serves  to  relieve  its  terrors  and 
mitigate  its  ferocity.  Each  State  would  form 
a  nucleus  of  organized  resistance.  The  reg- 
ular rules  of  civilized  warfare  would  sup- 
plant the  cruel  butcheries  of  a  contest  purely 
civil.  To  this  principle  of  mutual  checks 
and  balances  it  may  be  objected  that  there 
are  in  every  State  minor  interests  equally 
entitled  upon  abstract  principles  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  self-protection  with  those  of  supe- 
rior dignity.  To  this  objection  it  is  obvious 
that  every  form  of  human  government  must 
be  to  some  extent  liable.  To  approximate, 
not  to  attain  perfection,  is  the  limit  of  man's 
capacity.  The  basis  of  civil  order  is  com- 
promise. Compromise  expressly  excludes 
the  idea  that  each  separate,  inferior  locality 
will  obtain  under  the  operation  of  govern- 
ment every  thing  to  which  it  may  be  ab- 


impartiality  of  equal  justice — when  protected 
by  a  rigorous  construction  of  granted  powers 
and  a  liberal  indulgence  to  reserved  right* — 
they  form  a  bulwark  at  once  stable  and  se- 
cure—a defence  alike  impregnable  to  the  in- 
trigues of  faction  and  the  assaults  of  power— 
the  overwhelming  argument  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
places  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  rational 
doubt. 

Of  the  elaborate  train  of  reasoning  through 
which  the  author  passes  to  establish  the  fed- 
eral organization  of  our  system,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  its  national  bearings,  we  speak  no 
ordinary  praise  in  pronouncing  it  worthy  of 
the  genius  which  produced  and  the  judgment 
which  sanctioned  it.  Irresistible  in  logic,  it 
is  faultless  in  style.  The  modifications  in 
the  constitution,  suggested  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
as  essential  to  preserve  the  equality  of  the 
States  furnish  the  only  points  upon  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  dissent  from  his  views. 
Enthusiasm  is  the  motive  power  of  genius. 
While  it  is  eminently  necessary  to  guide  it 
towards  its  object  and  stimulate  its  energies, 
it  often  hurries,  by  its  very  incentives,  be- 
yond the  limits  prescribed  by  calmer  judg- 
ment. Zeal,  while  it  often  enlarges,  some- 
times contracts  the  vision — while  it  frequent- 
ly enlightens,  occasionally  dazzles  the  mind. 
To  an  honest  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 
that  section  to  whose  service  the  best  ener- 
gies of  his  life  were  devoted,  we  attribute 
the  fact  that  our  author  seems  to  have  over- 
estimated the  danger  to  which  Southern  in- 
stitutions are  exposed.  We  do  not  deny  the 
expediency  of  these  alterations  if  the  neces- 
sity upon  which  they  are  contended  for,  be 
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once  established.  We  do  not  challenge  his 
reasoning,  if  hi?  premises  be  once  correctly 
made  out.  Mr.  Calhoun  recognized  in  do* 
mestic  slavery  the  corner-stone  of  the  wealth, 
the  prosperity,  the  civilization  of  the  South* 
He  regarded  it  as  the  palladium  of  our  mod- 
ern Troy,  and  he  never  ceased  to  warn  his 
brethren  le*t  some  cunning  Diomed— *some 
crafty  Ulysses,  should  steal  upon  them  and 
wre>t  it  from  thrir  possession*  He  believed 
that  an  organized  effort  was  aiming  at  its  de» 
structioo.  Measuring  the  attempt  more  by 
the  fatality  of  its  probable  consequences, 
than  by  the  prospect  of  its  possible  accom- 
plishment, he  sought  to  provide,  by  the  aid 
of  constitutional  amendment,  a  shield  for  the 
protection  of  the  South,  which  self-interest 
had  already  furnished  from  the  inexhaustible 
armory  of  its  peaceable  defence.  Slavery 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  its  enemies  either 
secret  or  at  owed.  It  is  sectional  in  its  char- 
acter, bat  national  in  its  relations — local  in 
its  situation,  but  world-wide  in  its  influences. 
Its  strength  is  not  in  written  constitutions* 
Its  might  is  not  in  armed  force.  Its  power 
is  in  the  manufactures  which  it  sustains— 
the  commerce  which  it  supports' — the  indus- 
try which  it  employs— the  sentiments  which 
itnurtures — the  civilization  which  it  upholds. 
Self-advancement  is  the  main-spring  of  hu- 
raao  action.  When  mankind  ceases  to  need 
the  staples  of  Southern  climates,  the  South 
will  have  ceased  to  need  the  labour  which 
produces  them.  The  wants  of  the  one  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  other.  When  the  for- 
mer cease  to  exist — the  latter  will  no  longer 
need  protection.  The  experience  of  British 
abolition  has  signed  the  death-warrant  ol 
American  emancipation. 

We  now  turn  from  the  engrossing  subject 
to  the  immortal  author— from  the  mighty 
tkeme  to  the  mightier  man.  The  style  oJ 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  daguerreotype  of  his 
fo'Qd.  It  traced  all  the  severe  outlines — de- 
picted all  the  lights  and  shades,  of  his  men- 
t*i  being.  His  expression  was  the  creature 
tf  bis  thought.  He  wrote  because  he  had 
thought.  He  never  thought  because  he  felt 
tomself  compelled  to  write.  The  casket 
»as  made  for  the  gem — not  the  gem  for  the 
**ket.  The  arts  of  rhetoric  he  disdained. 
The  graces  of  elocution  he  rejected.  To 
we  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the  gmrb  of 


polished,  rhetorical  expression,  would  have 
been  a  mistake  as  ludicrous  as  to  deck  the 
majestic  brow  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  with 
the  tawdry  refinements  of  modern  millinery. 
To  have  adorned  his  massive  generalizations 
with  the  studied  smoothness  of  harmonious 
style,  would  have  been  a  fallacy  as  absurd  as 
to  crown  the  faultless  proportions  and  stern 
simpHciy  of  the  Doric  column  with  the  elab- 
orate sculpture  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 
No  man  ever  possessed  the  faculty  of  ex- 
pressing the  profoundest  thoughts  with  per- 
spicuity and  force,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
Mr.  Calhoun.  He  seems  to  wield  the  spear 
of  an  intellectual  Ithuriel,  whose  magic  touch 
dissolves  the  spell  of  darkness  investing 
ideas  the  most  obscure.  Method  marks 
every  creation  of  his  mind.  Order  pervades 
every  production  of  his  pen.  His  writings 
furnish  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  importance 
of  that  "  dispositio  rerum,"  upon  which  the 
illustrious  Roman  so  strenuously  insets  in  the 
treatise  "De  Instil  utione  Oratorim"  He  owed 
his  success  more  to  brilliant  natural  gifts  than 
to  the  advantages  of  laborious  study  His 
stock  of  acquired  learning  was  not  large. 
The  injunction  of  Pliny  "  to  read  much 
rather  than  many  things,"  suited  his  genius 
while  it  was  not  repulsive  to  his  taste.  "  Cal- 
houn advised  me,"  (says  Wirt  in  one  of  his 
letters,)  "  to  study  less  and  trust  more  to  ge- 
nius"— advice  upon  which  was  established 
the  basis  of  the  great  Carolinian's  reputa- 
tion. A  student  he  certainly  must  have  been. 
A  great  reader  of  books  we  know  that  he 
was  not.  In  that  eloquence  wfeich  enlight- 
ens reason  by  elucidating  truth — which  awa- 
kens sympathy  by  demonstrating  justice, 
he  had  no  superior  in  any  age  or  in  any  coun- 
try. In  ^hat  power  of  speech  which  touches 
the  heart  and  moves  the  feelings — which 
rouses  to  indignation  and  melts  to  pity — 
which  appeals  to  justice  and  to  reason  through 
the  medium  of  affection  honestly  excited 
and  passion  honourably  directed,  both  of  his 
great  contemporaries  were  immeasurably 
more  successful.  Webster  and  Clay  were 
s;reat  orators.  Calhoun  was  a  great  speaker. 
The  intellectual  character  of  each  is  bright- 
ened by  contrast  with  the  power  of  his  com- 
peers. Webster  wielded  the  war-club :  Cal- 
houn the  rapier.  The  weapons  of  Clay  were 
pointed  with  the  keenness  of  satire  and  dipt 
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ped  in  the  poison  of  sarcasm.  The  blows  of  Grattan  has  said,  "  his  object  was  England— 
the  two  first  were  fatal.  The  wounds  made  his  ambition  was  fame.11  Of  Calhoun  it 
by  the  poignant  blade  of  the  latter  were  left  might  be  said  with  equal  truth,  his  object  was 
to  rankle  and  fester  in  the  body  of  his  an-  justice— his  ambition  was  patriotism.  Tbe 
tagonist.  The  Carolinian  struggled  for  con-  composition  of  their  faculties  was  not  more 
tiction — the  New  Englander  for  reputation —  unlike  than  the  character  of  their  di.*posi- 
the  Kenfuckian  for  victory.  With  the  two  tions.  The  eloquence  of  Chatham  glowed 
first,  opposition  was  not  incompatible  with  with  the  intense  fervour  of  heated  pasMon. 
friendship.  With  the  latter  enmity  was  the  The  efforts  of  Calhoun  shone  with  the  trans. 
inevitable  result  of  antagonism  in  debate — |  parent  light  of  a  bright  intelligence.  One 
persecution  was  the  almost  invariable  conse-  conquered  the  understanding  by  persuading 
quence  cf  political  opposition.  Calhoun's  ( the  heart,— the  other  enslaved  the  affections 
efforts  derived  more  of  their  vigor  from  his  by  convincing  reason.  The  language  of  the 
mental  than  from  his  physical  organization,  lone  is  the  more  impressive, — the  thought 
With  Clay  the  physical  elements  of  great- '  of  tbe  other  is  the  more  striking.  Calhoun's 
ness  predominated  over  the  intellectual.  In  jewel  is  the  more  precious, — Chatham's  set* 
the  composition  of  Webster's  genius  was  wit-  ting  is  the  more  attractive.  Both  often 
nessed  the  perfect  union  of  the  two.  Cal- 1  roused  their  hearers  by  the  earne*tne*s  of 
houn  was  the  most  philosophical  statesman—  their  manner  and  the  animation  of  their  de- 


Clay  the  most  successful  leader  of  parties — 
Webster  the  most  consummate  orator.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  three  greatest  Ameri- 
cans of  the  present  century,  and  the  consti- 
stituents  of  that  "  wondrous  three,"  which 
the  Muse  of  Byron  alone  would  have  conse- 
crated to  fame  had  not  their  own  exalted 
merits  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
assistance.  The  resemblance,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Calhoun  is  concerned,  lies  probably  more  in 
fancy  than  in  fact.  There  is  something  in 
the  stately  splendor — the  compact  syllo- 
gisms of  Webster,  which  suggests  to  the 
reader  the  gorgeous  diction — the  startling 
apothegms  of  Burke.  The  minds  of  both 
were  cast  in  the  same  mould.  The  reputa- 
tion of  both  rests  principally  upon  the  gift  of 
"  an  imperial  fancy  which  laid  all  nature 
under  tribute"  to  supply  its  images.  They 
differed  more  in  the  mmner  in  wjiich  they 
used  their  faculties,  than  in  the  nature  of 
those  faculties  themselves.  The  imagination 
of  the  American  was  the  more  ornate — that 
of  the  Briton  more  useful.  Webster's  met- 
aphors were  ornaments.  Burke's  illustra- 
tions were  arguments.  Nor  can  the  critical 
reader  fail  to  trace  in  the  popular  qualities — 
the  fiery  eloquence — the  impassioned  nature 
of  Clay,  the  outlines  of  a  character  which 
gave  Fox  such  a  hold  upon  the  affections  of 
the  English  people.  But  here  the  analogy 
ceases.     At  this  point  the  OFbits  of  the  two 


livery.  But  the  nature  of  that  excitement 
was  as  different  as  the  causes  from  which  it 
sprung.  The  heat  of  the  one  was  electric: 
that  of  the  other  galvanic.  One  fired  tbe 
hearts  of  his  auditors  by  the  lightning  flash 
of  impassioned  oratory, — the  other  kindled 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  hearers  by  the  concen- 
trated current  of  intensity  which  poured 
itself  from  the  battery  of  his  mind  along  the 
luminous  conductors  of  his  language.  Tee 
expressions  employed  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  con- 
trasting the  merits  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  may 
with  propriety  be  applied  to  them.  Loid 
Chatham  was  heard  with  "  occasional  de- 
light"—Calhoun  with  "  perpetual  admira- 
tion." Their  fortunes  were  as  dissimilar  z% 
their  talents.  To  Pitt  was  consigned  the 
leadership  of  a  triumphant  party,  which  he 
led  with  the  gallantry  of  a  Percy  and  gov- 
erned with  the  authority  of  a  CronvwelL  To 
him  belonged  the  dispensation  of  a  princely 
patronage,  which  exacted  homage  where  jt 
could  not  command  respect — purchased  ado- 
ration where  it  could  not  conciliate  affection. 
If  his  life  was  a  glorious  triumph,  his  dea:h 
was  a  not  less  ignominious  defeat.  His  body 
outlived  his  mind.  He  lived  to  witness  the 
decline  of  his  intellect  and  the  downfall  n 
his  power.  The  enmity  which  his  faults  h j  i 
excited,  survived  the  friendships  which  hi* 
virtues  had  won — the  idolatry  which  hi<  pat- 
ronage had  bought.  It  was  his  mournful  ut 
to  see  his  party  disbanded,  his  counsels  c 


constellations  diverge.     Of  Lord  Chatham  termed,  his  principles  deserted,  Lis  policy 
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abandoned.  His  last  effort  was  a  feeble  re- 
monstrance ag? iost  submission  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  nation  whose  armies  he  had 
vanquished — whose  pride  he  had  humbled. 
To  the  ear  of  Calhoun  no  exultant  shouts  of 
victorious  party  ever  came.  His  life  was 
the  history  of  opposition  to  power.  His  fol- 
lowers were  neither  attracted  by  the  promise 
of  place,  nor  rewarded  with  the  trappings  of 
office.  The  respectful  veneration  inspired 
by  an  integrity  without  blemish,  a  purity 
without  stain,  was  the  only  tie  which  bound 
him  to  those  who  acknowledged  him  as  their 
leader  and  almost  worshipped  him  as  their 
idol.  With  them  he  was  willing  to  stand  in 
the  broken  passes  of  the  constitution  and 
merit  the  Spartanfs  fame  by  sharing  the  Spar- 
tan 's  fate.  Between  Calhoun  and  Chatham 
there  was  a  contrast,  but  not  a  parallel.  One 
*as  a  Pericles  at  Athens  ;  the  other  a  Cato 
at  Rome. 

We  cannot  close  this  imperfect  review  of 
the  last  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  with- 
out pausing  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  man.  The  admiration  ex- 
cited by  his  abilities  does  not  exceed  the 
reverence  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  noble  purity  of  his  life — the  Roman  sim- 
plicity of  his  character.  His  enemies  were 
few.  The  circle  of  his  private  friendship 
*a$  ouly  limited  by  the  bounds  of  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance-  The  shafts  of  calumny 
fell  harmless  from  the  polished  armour  of 
spotless  honour.  Malice  was  disarmed  of  its 
*enora  in  the  presence  of  virtue  without 
pride,  dignity  without  arrogance,  and  patri- 
otism without  ambition.  The  severity  of  the 
criticism  which  assailed  his  political  opin- 
ions dared  not  impeach  the  honesty  of  his 
motives.  He  boldly  entered  the  fiery  or- 
deal of  partisan  warfare.  But  the  same 
fierce  malignity  which  seared  the  conscien- 
cea  or  blasted  the  characters  of  weaker  men, 
served  only  to  refine  the  golden  ore  of  his 
"itegrity.  There  was  ••  a  redeeming  spirit" 
in  bis  nature  which  seemed  "  to  walk  with 
him  through  the  flames,' '  and  protect  his  rep- 
utation from  the  scorching  breath  of  its  wild 
fanaticism.  Like  the  lord  of  Ithaca,  the 
guardian  deity  of  his  life  endowed  him  with 
i  disenchanting  charm,  which  enabled  him  to 
k*te  [he  Circean  cup  of  political  controversy 
lad  still  escape  intoxication  from  the  draught. 
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His  doctrines  were  misconceived.  His  prin- 
ciples were  misconstrued.  But  it  is  the  part 
of  folly  to  censure  what  it  does  not  under- 
stand. It  has  been  the  fortune  of  some  men 
to  live  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they 
have  flourished.  They  are  not  contented  to 
bring  up  the  rear,  or  advance  with  the  main 
body,  in  the  grand  march  of  progress.  They 
must  head  the  van.  They  must  lead  its  col- 
umns. Such  men  are  the  videttes  of  sci- 
ence— the  avant-couriers  of  knowledge.  And 
it  is  not  until  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
reach  the  same  elevation  upon  which  they 
have  stood,  that  the  value  of  the  information 
which  they  have  transmitted  is  fully  appre- 
ciated. "  My  name  aud  memory  I  leave  to 
foreign  nations  and  to  mine  own  country  after 
some  time  is  passed  over,"  was  the  striking 
language  of  Francis  Bacon.  With  him  there 
was  a  two-fold  reason  for  desiring  a  trial 
before  the  impartial  tribunal  of  an  unpreju- 
diced posterity.  The  back-ground  of  anti- 
quity was  not  more  necessary  to  exhibit,  to 
the  fullest  advantage,  the  splendid  picture  of 
his  triumphs,  than  was  the  colouring  of  time, 
to  enable  his  judges  to  look  behind  the  mean- 
ness which  defaced  his  character  to  the 
brightness  which  adorned  his  mind.  While 
Calhoun  has  no  probationary  stage  of  infamy 
through  which  to  pass  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  honours — no  critical  purgatory  in  which  to 
prepare  for  the  rewards  of  brilliant  achieve- 
ments by  atoning  for  the  grossness  of  blacker 
vices — his  opinions  must  still  await  their 
meed  of  applause  at  the  hands  of  a  more 
distant  generation.  His  sagacity  sought  to 
anticipate  good  by  foreseeing  evil.  His  eyes 
had  been  touched  with  the  precious  ointment 
of  Oriental  fable,  and  his  expanded  vision 
ranged  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the 
present,  to  the  limitless  horizon  of  the  fu- 
ture. Posterity  will  do  justice  to  his  fame 
when  experience  shall  have  verified  his  teach- 
ings. The  day  is  yet  to  come  when  his  coun- 
trymen will  exclaim,  in  the  sympathetic  lan-» 
guage  of  the  great  Latin  bard, 

"  Quin  desidrrio  sit  pud  or,  aut  niodua 
Turn  can  capitis  Tlf 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  his  country 
will  claim,  as  the  common  treasure  of  a  Na- 
tion, the  tomb  which  Carolina  now  guards  as 
the  sacred  emblem  of  a  mother's  pride.    The 
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morning  of  his  triumph  will  yet  succeed  the 
dubious  darkness  of  his  partial  eclipse.  Until 
that  time  shall  arise,  those  who  have  failed 
to  appreciate  his  wisdom  may  profit  by  his 
example — those  who  cannot  equal  his  merits 
may  imitate  his  virtues — those  whose  bosoms 
do  not  respond  to  his  high  morality  and  lofty 
sentiment,  may  at  least  attempt  to  practise 
the  precepts  of  the  one  and  emulate  the  chi- 
valry of  the  other. 

Hanover  Co.,  Va.     April,  1854. 


THE  EVIL  EYE. 

BY   MI3S   JULIA   PLEASANTS. 

Buggetied  on  reading  "  The  Madman"*  Story?  am  «»- 
published  work  Jby  E.  M,  Barroatof  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

It  haunted  me  long  and  it  haunted  me  well. 

That  bright  Evil  Eye,  with  its  dark  evil  spell. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  at  the  fall  of  the  night, 

With  the  strange  livid  ray  of  its  phosphorous  light, 

Like  the  8 word  of  an  angel,  avenging  and  stern, 

Did  the  undying  flame  of  it*  brilliancy  burn  ; 

Like  a  sentinel  guarding  the  hall  of  my  soul, 

Did  it  steadfastly  stream  through  the  mystic  key-hole, 

Through  the  long  weary  night*  it  streamed  motionless 

thcrr, 
Burning  up  the  fresh  wings  of  the  soft  summer  air. 

If  I  feigned  me  asleep,  as  in  terror.  I  did, 
Then  1  felt  its  wild  glance  pressing  down  on  my  lid. 
As  though  bidding  me  still  to  remember  in  dreams 
The  fierce  mentor  that  watched  and  that  thwarted  my 

schemes. 
If  I  fled  from  its  lustre,  it  followed  my  flight, 
Down  the  gloomy  staircase,  through  the  pearly  moon- 
light 
Through  the  long  stony  street,  out  upon  the  broad  plain, 
Where  the  owl,  and  none  else  startled  Solitude's  reign. 
Like  some  war-breathing  comet  waving  out  its  fire-plume 
So  it  broke  through  the  night  and  it  whimpered  my  doom 
And  it  blazed  on  the  sky  through  the  broad  summer-day 
Like  some  pestilent  planet,  with  unearthly  ray. 


Oh !  that  bright  Evil  Eye  with  its  dark  evil  spell, 
Not  on  angel  in  heaven  its  fierceness  would  quell ; 
Though  I  sought,  in  mine  anguish  the  blue  sky  above. 
And  implored  the  kind  aid  of  pome  spirit  of  love. 
*Twas  in  Tain,  'twas  in  vain,  there  was  full  power  given, 
To  that  fiend  of  Hades  by  the  mandate  of  heaven ; 
And  his  Eye  ever  glared,  unrebuked,  on  my  soul, 
'Till  its  battlements  sunk  and  confessed  its  control. 
Every  hope  was  o'erthrown,  every  dream  was  destroyed, 
And  thut  Eye  was  the  star  on  my  spirit's  vast  void. 
Then  I  shunned  it  no  longer,  but  folded  my  bands, 
Watching  mutely  the  f» parks  from  its  flashing  fire-brands 
Showering    scorchiogly  down  through  the  depths  of  my 

breast, 
Which  received,  without  anger,  its  unwelcome  guest. 
I  complained  nevermore,  for  my  foe  was  my  King, 
And  I  strove  costly  gifts  of  allegiance  to  bring,. 
But  the  soft  summer  wind  often  beav'd  a  low  sigh, 
Of  the  bright  Evil  Eye,  of  the  bright  Evil  Eye. 
Huntsville,  Ala. 


COLONIAL  LIFE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  following  Address  was  delivered  by  Johs  ft. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  at  the  Richmond  Athenaeum,  and  eke- 
where  two  or  three  months  since.  The  readers  of  the 
Messenger  will  thank  us  for  placing  it  in  the  columns  of 
that  periodical ;.  and  the  absence  of  Mr.  Thoaipsoa  at 
the  present  time  renders  such  a  publication  entirely 
proper.  Many  of  the  writer's  views  are  of  sterling  vtloe 
in  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  we  commend  the  Ad- 
dress to  all.— [JSd.  Afe§§. 

There  are  few  of  us  who  hare  not  felt  in 
some  hour  of  reverie  a  desire  to  see  the 
world  as  it  will  be  centuries  hence,  to  drink 
the  draught  of  Iamblicus  and  awake  after  the 
lapse  of  ages  to  behold  what  the  advancing 
sciences  and  the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
men  will  then  have  done  for  the  glob*  we 
live  upon.  And  so,  T  fancy,  very  manj  ha*e 
experienced  a  wish  to  be  translated  back  into 
the  past  and  to.  witness  the  scenes  and  inci- 
dents which  transpired  a  hundred  years  ago— 
not  the  stirring  events  of  battle,  nor  the  pa- 
geantries of  courtly  splendour,  but  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  a  remote  ancestry ;  how  they  lived 
by  their  firesides  and  moved  among  their  fel- 
low-men and  had  their  being  within  the  Bar- 
row boundaries  of  their  homes.  This  feeling 
is  strongest,  perhaps,  when  one  walks  through 
a  picture-gallery  or  visits  some  immemorial 
mansion,  hallowed  by  the  associations  of 
buried  greatness,  and  half  expects  to  see  the 
pompous  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  come  down 
from  the  cracked  canvass  which  perpetuates 
their  charms,  or  to  meet  at  some  sudden  turn 
the  former  occupants  of  the  antiquated  apart* 
ments.  How  we  should  have  delighted  to 
talk  with  the  stately  master  of  the  house,  of 
his  every  day  employments  and  amusements 
of  his  tobacco  crop,  his  fox-hunts,  his  last 
Session  in  the  Burgesses — what  happiness 
would  it  not  have  been  to  bask  in  the  sunny 
radiance  of  my  Lady's  smiles,  she,  whose 
beauty,  long  since  become  only  a  sad  In  Me- 
moriam,  was  the  toast  of  many  merry  meet- 
ings in  the  olden  days  ! 

In  attempting  to  present  to  you  a  picture 
of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Virginia,  to  carry 
you  back,  as  it  were,  into  a  period  of  tiire 
beyond  the  memory  of  any  one  now  living, 
I  dare  say  I  have  taken  upon  myself  an  ate* 
bitious  and  even  dangerous  task.  Tbe  ma- 
terials are  by  no  means  abundant,  nor  ha** 
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they  been  collected  together  in  any  reposi- 
tory.   Mouldering  away  in  leaky  garrets,  hid 
beneath  tbe  dusty  lids  of  forgotten  folios,  they 
oust  be  searched  after  diligently  and  with 
care,  and  the  future  historian  who  shall  hold 
up  vividly  to  the  perceptions  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  the  Virginia  life  of  the  past,  will, 
perhaps,  lament  that  we  did  not  dispossess 
tbe  rats  of  memorials  which  are  being  gnaw- 
ed to  pieces,  at  this  moment,  in  the  old  coun- 
try houses  of  tbe  tide-water  region.  Of  those, 
who  hare  essayed  to  narrate  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  the  day  when  Captain 
John  Smith  first  sailed  up  the  James,  act  one 
has  given  us  any  glimpse  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  people.      We  read  in  Beverly, 
Burk,  Stith,  of  the  political  changes — how 
«uchanoble  lord  arrived  in  Williamsburg 
afld  hang  up  his  hat  as  New  Governor  in  the 
Palace— how  he  made  a  speech  to  the  As- 
sembly with  a  most  gracious  condescension, 
ud  how  the  Assembly  answered  it  with  a 
most  charming  loyalty:  all  this  is  told  in 
style  that  is  sufficiently  rhetorical.    Nor  have 
bter  annalists  doae  moch  more  than  embody 
these  leading  facts  in  an  agreeable  manner. 
As  for  obtaining  any  knowledge  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  such  as  we  most  desire  to 
get,  from  the  volumes  in  our  Libraries  mark- 
ed "History  of  Virginia,"  we  shall  find  as 
little  of  it  there  as  in  the  pleasant  Chroni- 
cles of  Sir  John  Froissart.     The  concluding 
paragraph  of  Stith's  famous  work  does,  in- 
deed, lead  us  to  suppose  that  we  might  have 
had  a  lively  representation  of  social  habitudes 
in  the  Colony  but  for  a  reason  that  is  rather 
discreditable,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  our 
peat-grandfathers.     "  I  intended/'  says  he, 
''to  have  added  several  other  very  curious 
Pipers  and  original  Pieces  of  Records.    But 
I  perceive  with  no  small  surprise  and  morti- 
fication, that  some  of  my  countrymen  (and 
tko?e,  too,  Persons  of  High  Fortune  and  Dis- 
tinction)  seemed  to  he  much  alarmed,  and  to 
podge  that  a  complete  History  of  their  own 
country  should  run  to  more  than  one  volume, 
u»d  cost  them  more  than  half  a  Pistole.    I 
*as  therefore  obliged  to  restrain  my  hand 
tod  only  to  infer  these  few  most  necessary 
Instruments,  for  fear  of  enhancing  the  price 
k  the  immense  charge  and  irreparable  Dam- 
feaf  these  verjr  generous  and  public  spirit- 


ed gentlemen."  What  these  curious  papers 
were,  we  can  now  of  course  but  dimly 
conjecture,  as  we  do  of  the  lost  decade  of 
Livy,  yet  it  must  be  regretted  that  the  popu- 
lar prejudice  against  paying  more  than  half  a 
pistole  a  volume  for  current  literature  opera- 
ted to  consign  them  to  Lethe. 

In  view  of  this  want  of  materials  and  of 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  our  Virginia  histo- 
rians to  supply  the  missing  chapter  which 
has  bat  recently  been  written  for  England  by 
the  brilliant,  the  profound,  the  gifted,  the 
delightful  Macaulay,  I  confess  I  approach  the 
subject  with  real  distrust,  as  may  have  been 
already  perceived  from  my  lingering  so  long 
upon  the  threshold,  as  if  I  had  not  the  signet 
ring,  by  rubbing  which  the  portals  would  be 
•opened  to  me.  If  those  who  have  been  pa- 
tient in  their  researches  into  the  past  and 
happy  in  recording  the  results  of  their  la- 
bours, have  done  so  little  in  this  particular 
study,  how  shall  /  hope  to  do  better  whose 
investigations  have  been  of  the  most  desul- 
tory kind  ?'  The  question  is  an  embarrassing 
one,  certainly,  but  you  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
reject- my  offering  for  its  poverty,  nor  refuse 
to  regard  with  curious  interest  the  few  fos- 
sils wfoich  I  shall  bring  out  from  the  exuviae  of 
an  extinct  civilization,  even  though  they 
should  not  belong  to  the  structure  of  a  Me- 
galosaurus. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Virgini- 
ans in  Colonial  times  differed  very  essentially 
from  those  of  any  of  the  other  settlers  of  the 
Continent.  That  this  should  be  so,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  one  readily  sees  when 
reference  is  had  to  the  character  of  the  ori- 
ginal Colonists.  The  Puritans  who  founded 
Massachusetts  were,  as  we  all  know,  a  stern, 
ascetic  race,  tolerant  of  none  of  the  graces 
and  elegancies  of  life,  and  banded  together 
by  a  common  hatred  of  the  Court  from  whose 
persecutions  they  had  fled,  and  a  common 
sense  of  the  dangers  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  in  a  climate  of  peculiar  rigour 
and  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  savage. 
The  Pilgrim  Father,  that  truly  heroic  figure 
which  is  so  often  sketched  for  us  by  our  wor- 
thy brethren  of  New  England,  about  whom 
so  much  has  been  said  in  song,  sermon,  speech 
and  story,  was  as  nearly  the  social  antipode 
of  the  Virginia  adventurer  as  can  well  be 
conceived.    A  man  of  self-denial,  he  not 
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only  held  in  abhorrence  all  the  diversions  in 
which  the  Cavalier  was  wont  to  indulge,  but 
taught  his  children  whom  he  had  named  out 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  after  the  Chris- 
tian graces, Deliverance, Mercy,  Elihu,  Fight- 
the-good-fight  and  God-be-glorified,  to  regard 
them  as  so  many  devices  of  the  devil.  To 
build  up  little  communities  for  trade,  to  drive 
a  hard  bargain  with  those  who  dealt  with 
him,  was  an  instinct  of  his  nature.  The  set- 
tlers who  entered  upon  the  possession  of  the 
Ancient  Dominion  neither  practised  the  aus- 
tere virtues  nor  the  worldly  wisdom  of  these ' 
Pilgrims.  They  were  mostly  gay  gentlemen  ' 
or  the  sons  of  gentlemen  who  brought  with ' 
them  from  the  old  country  the  profuse  mode' 
of  living  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
in  better  days  and  who  made,  as  it  were, ! 
another  England — altogether  different  from 
Jfew  England — along  the  banks  of  the  vari-  j 
ous  tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake.  In  all ' 
the  elements  of  civilization  they  as  closely ' 
resembled  the  mother  country  as  a  colony 
could.  Their  laws  were  modelled  after  those 
administered  in  Westminster  Hall.  Pine 
looking  old  gentlemen  in  wigs  quite  as  pre- 
posterous as  those  worn  by  the  Judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  sat  upon  the  bench.  jJPrimo- 
geniture  and  entail,  with  their  enlarged  ap- 
plication to  the  slaves  acquired  by  each  fam- 
iiy,  gave  a  feudal  cast  to  the  entire  frame- 
work of  the  civil  polity.  The  sports  and 
pastimes  of  "  Merrie  England"  were,  kept 
up  as  by  immemorial  usage.  The  same  re- 
ligious establishment,  for  whose  solemn  rit- 
ual even  the  most  godless  of  the  gentry  had 
always  entertained  a  profound  reverence, 
was  set  up  among  them  and  "  Church  and 
State"  became  a  part  of  political  orthodoxy. 
Virginia  life  seems  to  have  been  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  English  life,  and  the  Virginian 
could  indeed  say 

Caelum  non   animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt. 

He  had  exchanged  the  fogs  and  clouds  of 
the  "  fast  anchored  isle"  for  a  blue  wel- 
kin and  a  balmy  atmosphere,  but  his  feelings, 
habits,  tastes,  sentiments,  views  of  govern- 
ment, remained  the  same. 

The  great  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Virginia  society,  however,  was  isolated, 
rural  life.  While  the  Puritans  built  their 
dwellings  around  the  "meeting  house"  of 


logs  wherein  they  worshipped  God  after  the 
severe  formula  of  Geneva — while  the  gre- 
garious Dutchmen  of  Manhattan  raised  their 
fantastic  gables  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
Stadt-House  of  their  Knickerbocker  liber- 
ties—while the  staid  followers  of  Penn  were 
laying  off  the  rectangular  streets  of  their 
City  of  Brotherly  Love — the  Virginia  emi- 
grant sought  some  lovely  eminence  over- 
looking the  waters  of  a  majestic  river,  where 
he  erected  his  family  mansion  and  estab- 
lished his  household  gods.  This  mansion  *  as 
more  or  less  imposing,  as  the  means  of  the 
proprietor  enabled  him  to  make  it.  In 
process  of  time,  as  the  Colony  prospered, 
some  of  these  country-seats  assumed  an  av 
pect  of  manorial  dignity  and  might  even  vie 
with  the  beautiful  residences  that  adorned 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  Wye. 
They  were  designated  most  frequently  by 
names  recalling  the  fond  associations  of  old 
English  hospitality,  and  the  Shirleys,  Berke- 
leys,  Brandons,  Keswicks  and  Tedington* 
became  well  known  as  the  abodes  of  sturdy 
independence  and  cultivated  tastes.  But 
whether  remarkable  for  architectural  effect 
and  pleasant  surroundings  or  not,  each  one 
of  these  houses  was  the  residence  of  a  little 
autocrat.  Here  he  reigned  supreme  over 
his  immediate  household,  exercising  a  lordly 
sway,  which  was  vicariously  administered  by 
subordinates,  over  the  slaves  and  indented 
servants  of  the  estate.  These  were  gathered 
together  at  some  considerable  distance  from 
the  mansion  house  in  rude  but  comfortable 
cabins.  The  indented  servants  differed  in 
no  respect  from  those  born  in  slavery  but 
the  duration  of  their  servitude.  They  were 
white  foreigners,  outcasts  from  the  society 
of  England  or  Continental  Europe,  and  ut- 
terly unfit,  either  from  chronic  debasement 
or  a  long  career  of  crime  in  the  lowest  pur- 
lieus of  Alsatia,  for  any  other  condition  than 
that  of  absolute  subjection  to  the  will  of  a 
master.  What  sort  of  mauvais  svjets  were 
shipped  from  the  Channel  for  service  on  the 
Virginia  plantations  may  be  gathered  from 
some  nameless  romances  of  De  Foe. 

Here  then  we  have  a  population  divided 
essentially  into  two  classes  or  rather  caster 
as  widely  separated  from  each  other  socially 
as  the  Pariah  from  the  Brahmin — ma^teiq 
and  serfs.    There  were  indeed,  other  mean 
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bers  of  the  community  resident  at  the  points 
where  the  commerce  of  the  Colony  was  car- 
ried on,  factors  and  agents  ;  but  except  for 
the  mere  convenience  of  the  planter  in  the 
shipment  of  his  produce  and  the  storage  of 
such  things  as  he  imported  from  England 
until  they  could  be  removed  to  the  plantation,  j 
these  pood  people  did  not  exist  in  his  con-  { 
temptation  at  all.  If  he  ever  deigned  to 
honor  them  with  a  passing  emotion  it  was 
that  sort  of  pity  the  proud  Duke  of  Somer- 
set felt  for  Adam,  because  he  bad  no  ances- 
tors. They  belonged  to  the  '"  ™*x>*  they 
were  outsiders,  very  well  in  the  place  wherein 
it  was  the  design  of  Providence,  accord- 
ing to  the  Planter,  to  have  them,  but  not  to 
be  thought  of  in  any  other.  As  for  these 
third  persons  themselves,  they  were  well 
content  with  their  lot  and  seemed  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  which  consigned  them  to 
it.  They  looked  up  to  the  gentry  as  a  supe- 
rior order  of  beings.  The  planter  was,  they 
knew,  an  F.  F.  V.  by  virtue  of  a  pedigree 
which  went  back — through  a  long  succession 
of  titled  progenitors — to  the  roll  of  Battle 
Abbey.  The  earth  was  his  and  the  fulness 
thereof;  while  here,  he  belonged  of  right  to 
the  consumere  fruges  nati,  and  when  death 
removed  him  from  this  transient  scene,  it 
was  really  believed  of  him  by  these  less  for- 
tunate of  his  fellow  mortals  that  of  such  was 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

A  learned  and  able  Professor,  who,  I  may 
he  permitted  in  this  place,  to  express  the 
hope,  will  one  day — in  the  true  spirit  of  philo- 
?ophical  history-— gather  up  into  an  enduring 
form  the  annals  of  Virginia — I  refer  to  Henry 
A.  Washington— has  shown,  in  an  essay 
equally  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  its  thought 
*nd  the  luminousness  of  its  style,  the  effect 
of  this  division  into  castes,  and  this  isolated 
country  life,  in  retarding  the  irate  rial  progress 
°f  the  Commonwealth,  while  it  operated  to 
develop  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of 
the  individual.  A  social  system  thus  organ- 
ized gave  us  great  men,  but  did  not  build 
up  a  great  State.  To  enter  upon  the  consid- 
eration of  such  consequences  as  these,  befits 
1  much  more  studied  discourse  than  the 
present,  which  aims  simply  to  sketch  a  few 
outlines  of  the  society  of  the  colonial  period. 
To  freshen  a  few  faded  hangings — to  revive 
tome  snatches  of  forgotten  song  is  all  that 


so  unskilful  a  hand  as  my  own  can  attempt : 
it  is  the  master  spirit  alone  that  shall  be  able 
to  restore  the  wondrous  tapestry  and  call 
forth  the  grand  music  of  the  age  that  is 
gone. 

One  result,  however,  of  the  isolation  in 
which  the  gentry  of  Virginia  lived,  falls  di- 
rectly within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry,  and 
that  was  the  dearth  of  towns  in  the  Colony. 
Long  after  the  other  sea-ports  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  had  become  places  of  considerable 
importance  and  began  to  assume  the  social 
aspects  of  City  life,  Virginia  had  no  towns 
that  possessed  even  a  respectable  population 
in  point  of  numbers.  The  instincts  engen- 
dered by  the  solitary  regime  of  the  planta- 
tion were  at  war  with  the  centralizing  influ- 
ence of  large  communities.  The  planter, 
like  Selkirk  on  his  lonely  island,  was  "mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed,"  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained upon  the  estate — his  will  was  the 
law  which  ruled  the  little  empire — there  he 
could  indulge  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  dis- 
position— there  he  was  not  brought  in  con- 
tact with  his  inferiors :  should  he  forego  all 
this  ease  and  dignity  so  well  suited  to  his 
pride,  by  becoming  the  citizen  of  a  borough 
and  thereby  subjecting  himself  to  the  re- 
straints of  municipal  authority?  Not  he:  so 
the  towns  did  not  grow  up,  nor  was  the 
wealth  of  the  Colonists  centered  around  the 
little  marts  of  business.  Curson  who  wrote 
a  compend  of  English  laws  about  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  speaks  of  Jamestown  as  a 
city  "beautified  with  brick  houses,"  but  it 
was  not  long  before  these  brick  houses  came 
to  resemble,  at  least  in  one  respect,  those 
very  castles  of  Spain  which  are  proverbial  as 
belonging  to  non-resident  proprietors,  and  to 
suffer  as  much  from  absenteeism  as  any  estate 
in  Tipperary.  The  Government  across  the 
water  and  the  Burgesses  here,  early  recog* 
nized  this  instinct,  and  legislated  against  it 
but  without  success.  Hening's  Statutes  at 
Large  contain  act  upon  act  confining  the 
shipment  of  Tobacco — the  great  staple  of 
Virginia — to  certain  spots  upon  the  rivers 
where  great  warehouses  and  commodious 
wharves  were  built  in  anticipation  *  of  the 
Venices  that  were  to  arise.  A  few  crumb- 
ling walls  and  rotting  piers  yet  remain  upon 
the  water  courses  to  show  how  utterly  futile 
was  the  attempt  to  establish  cities  by  legisla* 
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tion,  and  to  force  the  stubborn  planters  to 
abandon  their  life  of  retirement  and  solitude. 
The  social  history  of  the  Colonial  period, 
therefore,  is  one  of  domestic  interiors,  of 
ruddy  firesides,  of  family  tableaux,  to  be  va- 
ried, now  and  then,  with  great  dining-days 
and  festive  celebrations  of  particular  seasons. 
Could  we  find  a  diary  of  the  ordinary  routine 
of  a  Virginia  household  of  that  day,  kept  by 
a  refined  and  cultivated  woman,  in  which  all 
those  trifling  incidents  which  go  to  make  up 
the  record  of  an  individual  life  should  have 
been  carefully  entered,  it  would  afford  us 
more  entertainment  than  all  the  journals  ever 
kept  by  the  maids  of  honour  to  a  court,  not 
excepting  that  of  Fanny  Burney  herself.  In 
a  position  so  segregated  from  the  shock  and 
stir  of  events  in  the  busy  world,  the  minu- 
test circumstances  assumed  an  importance 
such  as  belongs  in  general  only  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  states*  and  a  change  in  the  circle 
would  be  dwelt  upon  with  as  much  gravity 
as  the  coming  in  of  a  new  Cabinet.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  to  the  experience  of  such 
a  family,  occurrences  of  more  exciting  inte- 
rest, such  as  feuds  with  the  neighbouring  In- 
dians who  peopled  the  vast  woods  that  bound- 
ed the  mansion  and  appeared  from  time  to 
time  either  in  a  hostile  or  a  friendly  attitude 
to  the  immates  themselves.  The  sons  of  the 
planters  were  even  accustomed  to  meet  the 
little  copperskins  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
daily  sports ;  sometimes  they  played  at  chuck- 
farthing  together,  and  chased  the  red  deer 
through  the  tangled  undergrowth  in  compan- 
ionship. The  education  of  the  Virginia  boy, 
who  was  born  to  wealth  and  luxury,  was  of 
a  nature  to  make  him  a  man  of  mark,  if  he 
had  one  spark  of  energy  or  scintillation  of 
genius.  It  united  the  development  of  his 
mental  faculties  with  the  expansion  of  his 
physical  frame.  Accustomed  to  the  saddle 
from  an  early  age,  he  was  constantly  in  the 
open  air.  Fortunately  aloof  from  the  temp- 
tations which  are  held  out  to  young  men  in 
the  vices  of  long-settled  communities,  he 
formed  no  debasing  habits  of  dissipation. 
Regarding  the  negroes  upon  the  estate  as  his 
born  thralls,  he  required  an  air  of  command 
which  gave  repose  to  his  manners  and  an  ap- 
titude for  governing  which  qualified  him  for 
the  administration  of  more  momentous  affairs. 
From  the  instructions  of  his  mother  in  the 


rudiments  of  knowledge,  he  frequently  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  a  private  tutor  wbo 
taught  him  the  declention  of  penna  and  the 
conjugation  of  rwr™.  When  at  last  fitted  for 
the  halls  of  academic  study  he  was  transfer- 
red to  the  College  at  Williamsburg,  a  seat 
of  learning  that  could,  from  the  beginning, 
boast  among  its  faculty  men  of  ripe  scholar- 
ship and  severe  training.  The  early  estab- 
lishment of  this  institution,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, is  a  striking  feature  in  Virginia  civ- 
ilization. That  a  necessity  should  be  felt 
for  such  an  educational  agent  among  so  new 
a  people  demonstrates  the  superior  character 
of  the  settlers  of  the  soil.  It  planted  its  li- 
brary in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  and  its 
bell ,  ringing  the  students  to  recitation  or  to 
prayers,  was  heard  by  the  Indian  in  his  wig- 
wam. The  surprise  excited  among  the  rude 
sons  of  the  forest  by  the.  scholastic  life  we 
may  conjecture  to  have  been  such  as  Holmes 
describes  in  his  ludicrous  verses— 

And  when  at  length  the  College  rose, 

The  pochem  cocked  his  eye 
At  every  tutor's  meagre  ribs 

Whose  coat  tails  whistled  by; 
And  when  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words 

Came  trembling  from  their  jaws. 
The  copper-colored  children  all 

Ran  screaming  to  the  squaws. 

But  the  career  of  study  of  the  yonng  gentle- 
man did  not  always  terminate  with  his  course 
at  William  and  Mary.  It  was  a  common 
thing,  where  the  parental  resources  would 
justify  the  step,  for  him  to  spend  some  time 
in  England.  In  the  classic  precincts  of  the 
Middle  Temple  he  was  instructed  in  the  let- 
ter of  the  Common  Law,  and  became  familiar 
with  the  whole  system  of  English  jurispru- 
dence. Here,  too,  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  great  world,  and  wrote  long 
letters  to  his  father  about  the  pageant  oa 
Lord  Mayor's  Day  (perhaps  it  was  Hogarth's 
Industrious  Apprentice  that  rode  along  in 
the  gilt  coach)  or  a  speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  or  a  Drawing  Room  alSt.  James's, 
which  letters,  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  came  to  be  read  to  the  family  circle 
at  home  where  they  produced  a  prodigious 
sensation.  A  short  run  to  the  Continent  and  a 
glimpse  of  French  etiquette  and  manners 
completed  his  transatlantic  experiences  and 
he  came  back  whistling  airs  from  the  Beg* 
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gar's  Opera,  and  astonishing  the  natives  with 
lis  portentous  erudition,— 

Am)  still  the?  gazed  and  still  their  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

The  career  of  the  planter's  fair  young  daugh- 
ter was  somewhat  different.  Her  education 
was  oot  of  so  high  an  order,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  as  that  of  her  brothers,  but 
was  well  calculated  to  fit  her  for  the  position 
she  was  to  occupy.  And  here  we  may  ob- 
serve that  nowhere  was  that  position  more 
exalted  than  in  Virginia.  Even  while  woman 
was  regarded  in  the  mother-country  simply 
as  the  plaything  and  the  toy  of  the  other  sex, 
she  was  admitted  and  esteemed  here  as  man's 
"guide,  philosopher  and  friend."  It  was  the 
direct  tendency  of  the  isolated  rural  life  to 
which  we  have  referred,  to  elevate  her  to 
this,  her  proper  sphere.  Her  value  and  im- 
portance became  manifest  the  moment  she 
was  removed  from  the  artificialities  of  the 
few  mnde.  To  the  planter,  therefore,  his 
daughter  was  inexpressibly  dear,  she  was  the 
light  and  solace  of  his  existence,  she  glit- 
tered in  his  eye,  as  the  Dauphiness  glittered 
in  the  eye  of  Mr.  Burke,  like  the  morning 
star  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and  joy.  As 
she  grew  to  womanhood,  the  cares  of 
housekeeping  devolved  upon  her  and  she 
learned  how  to  manage  the  domestic  matters 
with  the  administrative  tact  of  her  mother. 
While  the  gay  and  fashionable  ladies  of  Lon- 
don were  running  about  to  masquerades  and 
play-houses,  she  was  employed  in  useful 
handiwork,  such  as  beguiled  the  maidenhood 
of  Lady  Teazle — 

B0h  yes!  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  a  etirieus  life  I 
IftL  My  daily  occupation  to  inspect  the  dairy,  superin- 
tend the  poultry,  make  extracts  from  the  family  receipt- 
look,  and  comb  my  Aunt  Deborah's  lap-dog. 

•  •  »  •  •  • 

■And  then  you  know  my  evening  amusement*!  To 
»**  patterns  for  ruffles  which  I  had  not  materials  to 
aike  op ;  to  read  a  sermon  to  my  aunt,  or  to  be  stuck 
!***  to  in  old  spinet  to  strum  my  father  to  sleep  after  a 

01 -chase," 

Whether  this  was  not  a  more  innocent  and 
rofitabie  life  than  her  ladyship  led  after  she 
oarried  Sir  Peter,  I  leave  to  all  who  are  fa- 
oiliar  with  Sheridan's  comedy  to  determine. 
*hos  serenely  did  the  current  of  existence 
low  onward  with  the  planter's  daughter 
Atil  the   sunlight  of  the   tender  passion 


brightened  and  gladdened  the  surface  of  the 
stream.  Anon  came  suitors,  and  some  more 
successful  suitor  than  the  rest  continued  in 
such  manner  to  play  the  soft  and  doleful  air 
and  sing  the  old  and  moving  story  by  which 
the  beauteous  Genevieve  was  wooed  and  won, 
that  in  course  of  time  there  was  a  gathering 
of  the  country-side  at  the  plantation,  and  a 
fluttering  of  soft  hearts  and  a  rustling  of  satin 
dresses — the  whole  contributing  towards  the 
proper  observance  of  a  ceremony  set  down 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  under  the 
head  of  the  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 

We  have  intimated  that  the  literary  ac- 
quirements of  the  Virginia  ladies  were  smajl. 
This  could  hardly  be  otherwise  when  we 
consider  how  restricted  were  the  private 
libraries  of  that  period.  The  reading  of  the 
planter's  family  was  confined  principally  to 
a  few  books  and  journals.  Shakspeare 
was  in  the  possession  of  almost  every  one. 
A  literary  novelty,  however,  such  as  a  stray 
number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  or  a 
batch  of  the  Spectator  brought  over  by  the 
last  new-comer  from  England  was  looked 
upon  as  a  treasure  and  went  the  round  of  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  look- 
ing to  the  tone  of  English,  Literature  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  that  books  did 
not  greatly  abound  in  the  Colony  until  Addi- 
son had  rescued  wit  from  the  hands  of  the 
profligates,  and  a  purer  body  of  writers,  to 
vthich  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  belonged, 
had  reformed  the  character  of  fiction.  Bet- 
ter no  plays  or  poems  or  novels  at  all,  than 
such  as  came  from  the  dinnerless  and  bailiff- 
haunted  generation  of  Grub  Street,  during 
the  last  years  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  At  a 
later  period  of  the  Colonial  history,  just  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  there 
were  many  fine  collections  of  standard  works* 
in  choice  editions  and  rare  bindings,  in  the 
houses  of  the  gentry,  some  volumes  of  which 
are  now  to  be  found  upon  the  shelves  of 
bibliomaniacs, exquisite  Baskervilles  and  gen- 
uine Lintots,  with  magnificent  coats-of-arms 
in  steel-engraving,  pasted  upon  the  fly-leaves* 
Two  books,  however,  we  have  reason  to  be* 
lieve  were  always  on  hand  and  were  read  by 
the  ladies  of  the  household  diligently — King 
James's  Bill  and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man* 
As  for  the  head  of  the  family,  there  was  one 
publication  which  he  in  variably  perused  with 
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interest — the  old  Colonial  newspaper.  The 
Virginia  Gazette,  which  goes  back  to  an 
early  period  of  the  last  century,  is  no  doubt 
familiar  to  many  of  us,  in  its  quaint  typogra- 
phy and  odd  shape.  It  was  a  weekly  jour- 
nal about  the  size  of  a  breakfast  napkin,  de- 
voted to  news,  politics,  letters,  commerce 
and  religion.  The  greatest  latitude  was  in- 
dulged in  the  selection  of  its  contents,  and  a 
heterogeneous  mass  they  generally  were. 
It  had  a  Poet's  Corner  in  which  sighing  Stre- 
phons  poured  out  their  melodious  sorrows  to 
love-lorn  Chloes,  and  a  department  for  local 
items  which  consisted,  like  those  of  our  mod- 
ern newspapers,  in  great  part,  of  horrible 
casualties  and  miraculous  cucumbers.  Deaths 
and  marriages  were  announced  in  its  columns 
not  in  the  brief  formula  which  is  now  em- 
ployed, but  with  eloquent  tributes  to  the  re- 
spective parties,  the  publisher  indulging  in 
an  elegy  or  an  epithalamium  as  the  case  re- 
quired. The  brides  were  always  spoken  of 
as  ladies  "  of  great  beauty  and  fortune/'  as 
brides  should  be,  while  the  maxim  of  de  mor- 
iuis  nil  nisi  bonum  was  enlarged  into  nil  nisi 
magnificum.  There  seems  to  have  been  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Gazette  among  its  scattered  subscribers,  the 
publisher  being  compelled,  in  the  absence  of 
any  Colonial  Mail  arrangement,  to  depend 
upon  such  casual  carriers  as  happened  to  be 
going  in  the  direction  where  it  was  to  be  sent. 
Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  infer 
from  occasional  apologies  that  the  subscri- 
bers did  not  get  their  numbers  with  any  reg- 
ularity. When  the  weather  was  inclement 
and  the  roads  by  consequence  impassable, 
or  when  the  high  wind  rendered  the  ferriage 
of  the  rivers  inpracti  cable,  there  was  an  ab- 
solute embargo  of  news  to  the  plantations. 
We  are  sorry  to  gather,  too,  frequent  edi- 
torial complaints,  that  newspaper  borrowers 
were  even  more  annoying  at  that  time  than 
they  are  at  present  The  following  extract 
from  the  Gazette  for  the  year  1736  places 
both  these  drawbacks  upon  newspaper  en- 
terprise in  a  strong  light — 

"  The  severity  of  the  weather  for  several 
Weeks  past,"  says  the  editor,  "  has  rendered 
the  Dispersing  of  the  Gazettes  to  the  remote 
Countiesrimpossible  without  very  great  Dan- 
ger in  travelling;  for  which  'tis  hop'd  the  Prin- 
ter will  be  excus'd.     Complaints  have  been 


made  That  several  Persons  break  open  the 
Newspapers,  who  have  no  Right  to  them ;  aod 
after  having  read  them,  instead  of  Sealing 
and  Forwarding  them  to  the  Persons  they 
are  directed  to,  have  kept  or  destroy'd  them  ; 
which  is  a  very  mean  and  unjust  Practice,  as 
it  not  only  disappoints  the  Subscribers,  bat 
must  consequently  injure  the  Publisher:  and 
also  renders  the  Guilty  liable  to  the  Penalty 
of  the  Law.  It's  therefore  requested  that 
all  Gentlemen  will  discourage  as  much  as 
possible,  such  persons  as  shall  be  found  of- 
fending therein." 

But  when  the  Gazette  did  actually  arrive  at 
the  subscriber's  residence,  roads  and  rascals 
permitting,  it  was  all  the  more  acceptable  for 
the  delays  attending  its  transmission.  Every 
line  of  it  was  read  again  and  again  with 
much  the  same  sort  of  satisfaction  that  we 
may  imagine  a  copy  of  the  London  Times 
now  affords  to  a  Cockney  digging  for  gold 
in  the  heart  of  Australia. 

The  great  business  of  the  planter's  life,  to 
which  all  his  energies  were  devoted,  was  bis 
tobacco  crop.  If  this  was  abundant  and  be 
was  successful  in  curing  it,  the  agitations 
and  turmoils,  of  which  faint  echoes  came  to 
him  in  his  seclusion,  were  nothing.  When 
at  length  it  was  packed  away  in  hogsheads, 
and  he  could  survey  with  an  excusable  pride 
the  splendid  results  of  his  year's  exertions, 
he  looked  out  for  some  good  and  trusty  ship 
to  carry  it  across  the  water  for  sale.  Ves- 
sels were  not  readily  obtained,  but  the  Ga- 
zette would  sooner  or  later  bring  him  intelli- 
gence of  one  for  charter,  and  having  secured 
it,  and  seen  the  precious  cargo  safely  stored 
away  in  the  hold,  he  descended  the  ships 
side  in  a  brave  spirit,  bade  the  captain  spread 
his  canvass  to  the  breeze,  and  sent  out  the 
venture  with  rippling  pennons  to  take  the 
chances  of  the  sea. 

If  the  voyage  out  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  the  planter  himself,  the 
return  voyage  was  something  in  which  al- 
most every  member  of  the  family  was  per- 
sonally interested.  The  captain  was  charged 
with  an  inconceivable  variety  of  commis- 
sions to  be  executed  in  London,  and  uJ 
looked  out  with  anxious  expectation  for  some 
coveted  article  when  the  ship  came  back. 
My  Lady  wanted  a  new  silk-gown, — ti.? 
young  gentleman  a  new  fowling  piece, — ;!. 
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darling  daughter  the  latest  fashions  of  the 
West  End, — Missy  a  fine  doll,— the  cook 
some  culinary  utensils, — the  groom  a  new 
set  of  horse-blankets,  and  the  master  of  the 
establishment  a  pair  of  silver-buckles,  a  hat 
of  the  finest  gloss  and  a  wig.  Besides  all 
these  little  things,  the  ship  was  to  return  by 
way  of  Madeira  and  a  plentiful  stock  of 
vine  was  to  constitute  an  important  portion 
of  her  supplies.  Its  coming  was  therefore 
ardently  desired,  and  every  sail  that  appeared, 
a  dim  speck  upon  the  distant  horizon  of 
roadstead,  about  the  time  the  vessel  was  due, 
was  eagerly  watched  by  everybody,  but 
most  of  all  by  the  master.  *'  I  can  imagine 
now,"  says  the  delightful  author  of  Swallow 
Bmrty  «  how  that  harbinger  of  good  tidings 
greeted  his  eye  in  the  gloom  of  the  great 
forest;  and  with  stir  and  magnified  impor- 
tance the  fitting  arrangements  were  made 
for  her  reception !  How  like  a  winged  deity 
sbe  came  fluttering  into  this  little  road,  with 
«U  her  pomp  of  apparel — with  foam  upon 
her  breast,  and  shouts  upon  her  deck — gli- 
ding in  upright  stateliness  to  her  anchorage, 
as  she  gathered  up  her  sails  in  the  presence 
of  the  wondering  eagle  and  frightened 
heron." 

Apropo*  de  trin,  it  is  very  clearly  estab 
Kshed  by  all  the  records  that  have  come 
down  to  us  that  our  Virginia  ancestors  had 
anoble  thirst  and  were  accustomed  to  quench 
it  with  the  choicest  vintages.  Whenever  a 
company  were  assembled,  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  object  that  brought  them  to- 
gether, whether  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  or  the 
jockey-club,  a  college  commencement  or  a 
fiweral,  there  was  always  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  old  stage  direction  of  the  early 
dramatists— « Enter  Servant  with  wine." 
Vpon  the  dining-days  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  the  quantity  drank  was  such  as 
would  not  fail  to  put  a  whole  company  of 
modem  wine  bibbers  under  the  table.  It  is 
absolutely  astounding  to  us  degenerate  mor- 
als to  read  of  the  enormous  amount  of  Port 
and  Madeira  those  gentlemen  of  the  old 
acbool  used  to  dispose  of.  It  may  be  that 
in  their  primitive  times,  the  wine-merchants 
fed  not  learned  those  ingenious  adulterations 
*hich  have  since  rendered  excessive  indul- 
gence so  destructive  to  healih — the  use  of 
■»l>er-tartrate  of  potash  was  probably  un- 
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known,  and  the  generous  giver  of  a  feast 
did  not  make  his  guests  victims  to  sloe-juice, 
alder  berries  and  extract  of  logwood.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  rationale  of  the  custom, 
it  is  certain  that  no  ante-revolutionary  gen- 
tleman hesitated  to  consume  his  full  bottle, 
and*  his  potations  sometimes  extended  to 
three.  What  one  who  drank  with  such  abil- 
ity would  think  of  a  Maine  Liquor  Law,  it 
would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  Spiritual 
Rappers  to  inquire. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  find  out  upon  what  occasions  and 
how  often  it  was  that  the  planter  left  his  se- 
cluded home,  what  sort  of  figure  he  cut  in 
the  county  gatherings,  and  what  degree  of 
consideration  he  met  with  at  the  hands  of 
the  multitude.  Once  a  month,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  go  on  horseback  to  the  county 
court  where  be  encountered  a  number  of 
his  peers  and,  perhaps,  sat  with  some  of 
them  on  the  bench  for  the  trial  of  petty 
causes  in  litigation.  His  fine  clothes,  his 
lofty  bearing,  the  splendid  animal  he  rode, 
the  liveried  servant  who  attended  him,  all 
conspired  to  Ex  upon  him  the  curious  gaze 
and  rapt  admiration  of  the  profane  vulgar. 
When  the  court  was  over,  he  went  home 
with  some  acquaintance,  or  prevailed  upon 
the  latter  to  accompany  him,  and  if  upon 
their  way  they  chanced  to  come  upon  the 
hounds  in  full  cry,  off  they  spurred,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  Squire  Western,  "over  bank,, 
bush  and  scaur,11  not  returning  to  their 
mansions  sometimes  for  a  week. 

Another  of  the  periodical  journeys  made, 
by  the  country  gentleman  was  to  the  parish 
church,  and  as  in  this  he  was  occompanied 
by  his  family,  he  went  in  greater  style  and 
circumstance.  It  was  customary  to  perform 
divine  service  in  the  country  less  frequently 
then,  than  now.  So  it  was  an  occasion  of 
some  ceremony  that  justified  the  bringing 
out  of  the  old  family  chariot  that  had  come 
all  the  way  from  London  and  required  not 
less  than  six  horses  to  drag  its  lumbering 
body  through  the  muddy  roads.  Some  of 
those  old  brick  edifices  of  the  Establishment 
yet  remain  in  Virginia,  and  are  devoted  to 
the  same  holy  purposes  for  which  they  were 
originally  constructed.  We  have  therefore 
in  the  building  and  its  situation,  the  ground- 
work for  a  picture  of  a  most  interesting 
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character.  The  reverend  gentleman  in  his 
clerical  robes  just  entering  the  door,  the  fine 
ladies  being  assisted  in  alighting  from  their 
carriages  by  gallant  cavaliers  in  scarlet  and 
gold,  the  peasantry  coming  on  foot  and  cov- 
ered with  the  dust  of  the  road  to  unite  in 
the  solemn  exercises  of  the  English  church, 
the  old  cruciform  brick  edifice  itself  over- 
grown with  ivy—all  these  are  materials  for 
the  delightful  pencil  of  a  Wilkie,  while  we 
may  imagine  skulking  behind  a  neighboring 
oak  a  form  of  athletic  proportions,  with  dusky 
brow  and  scowl  so  diabolic  that  to  depict  it 
with  adequate  force  and  expression  might 
demand  the  genius  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  celebration  of  the  festivals  in  the  cal- 
endar has  been  already  alluded  to  as  a  cus- 
tom in  Vogue  during  the  good  old  times  of 
the  colony.  To  us  who  keep  but  one,  that 
of  Christmas,  as  a  season  for  merry-making 
and  holiday-rejoicing,  this  seems  strange 
enough,  yet  Twelfth  Night,  Michaelmas, 
Easter,  Whitsuntide— were  all  looked  for- 
ward to  with  interest,  and  celebrated  with 
great  spirit  by  the  whole  -community  under 
the  ancien  regime.  Even  the  Saints'  days 
afforded  their  diversions,  and  it  was  the 
habit  of  the  planter  to  participate  in  them 
ma  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  entered  with  zest 
into  the  sports  of  the  tenantry.  The  follow- 
ing programme  of  entertainments  for  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  30th  November,  1737,  is  curi- 
ous as  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  they 
celebrated  the  martyrdom  of  an  apostle.  It 
combines  the  excitement  of  a  tournament  at 
.the  Capon  Springs  with  the  glories  of  an  Ag- 
ricultural Fail? — "  various  that  the  mind  of 
desultory  man,  studious  of  change  and  fond 
of  novelty,  may  be  indulged."  We  read 
from  the  Gazette  of  October  7,  1737. 

"  Williamsburg,  Oct.  7,  1737." 

41  We  have  Advice  from  Hanover  County, 
That  on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  being  on  the  30th 
of  November  next,  there  are  to  be  Horse 
Races  and  several  other  Diversions,  for  the 
Entertainment  of  the  Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 
at  the  Old  Field  near  Capt.  John  Bicker  ton's 
in  that  County,  (if  permitted  by  the  Hon 
William  Byrd,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  the  said 
Land,)  The  Substance  of  which  are  as  foL 
lows,  viz: 

"  It  is  propos'd,  That  20  Horses  or  Mares 


do  run  round  a  Three  Miles  Course,  for  s 
Prize  of  the  Value  of  Five  Pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  Rules  of  Racing;  That 
every  Horse  that  runs  shall  be  first  enter  c 
with  Mr.  Joseph  Fox,  and  that  no  Person 
have  the  Liberty  of  putting  in  a  Horse, 
unless  he  is  a  Subscriber  towards  defrayis^ 
the  Expence  of  this  Entertainment,  and 
pay  to  Mr.  Fox  Half  a  Pistole  of  it  at 
entring  his  Horse. 

"  That  a  Hat  of  the  Value  of  80s.  be 
cudgeird  for,  and  that  after  the  first  Chal- 
lenge made,  the  Drums  are  to  beat,  ooee 
every  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  for  Three  Chal- 
lenges round  the  Ring;  on  no  Answer  made, 
the  Person  challenging  to  be  entitled  to  the 
Prize ;  and  none  to  Play  with  their  Lei': 
Hand: 

"  That  a  Violin  be  played  for  by  20  Fid- 
dlers, and  to  be  given  to  him  that  shall  be 
adjudged  to  play  the  best:  No  Person  to 
have  the  Liberty  of  playing,  unless  he  brings 
a  Fiddle  with  him.  After  the  Prize  is  von, 
they  are  all  to  play  together,  and  each  i 
different  Tune ;  and  to  be  treated  by  the 
Company. 

«*  That  12  Boys  of  12  Years  of  Age  do 
run  112  Yards  for  a  Hat  of  the  Value  of  1ft 
Shillings. 

11  That  a  Flag  be  flying  on  the  said  Day  90 
Feet  high. 

"That  a  handsome  Entertainment  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Subscribers  and  their  Wives: 
and  such  of  them  as  who  are  not  so  happy  3* 
to  have  wives,  may  treat  any  other  Lacj> 
And  that  convenient  Booths  be  erected  for 
that  Purpose. 

"  That  Drums,  Trumpets,  Haut  bop,  &• 
will  be  provided,  to  play  at  the  said  Enter- 
tainment. 

"  That  after  Dinner,  the  Royal  Healths,  bis 
Honour  the  Governor's,  &c.  are  to  be  drank. 

"  That  a  Quire  of  Ballads  be  sung  for,  by 
a  Number  of  Songsters,  the  best  Songster  to 
have  the  Prize,  and  all  of  them  to  bw 
Liquor  sufficient  to  clear  their  Wind  Pipe*- 

11  That  a  Pair  of  Silver  Buckles  be  Wres- 
tled for,  by  a  certain  Number  of  brisk  pun: 
Men. 

14  That  a  pair  of  handsome  Shoes  bej 
danced  for. 

"  That  a  Pair  of  handsome  Silk  Stockier? 
of  One  Pistole  Value,  be  given  to  the  &£*• 
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somest  young  Country  Maid  that  appears  in 
the  Field ;  With  many  other  whimsical  and 
Comical  Diversions,  too  tedious  to  mention 
here. 

"  The  Horse  Race  is  to  be  run  that  day, 
fair  or  foul ;  but  if  foul,  the  other  diversions 
are  to  be  continued  the  next  day. 

"  The  Subscription  Money  to  be  paid  on 
the  said  Day  in  the  Field  ;  and  Notice  will 
be  there  given,  who  is  to  receive  it. 

"  And  as  this  Mirth  is  design'd  to  be  pure- 
ly innocent,  and  void  of  Offence,  all  Persons 
resorting  there  are  desir'd  to  behave  them- 
selves with  Decency  and  Sobriety ;  the  Sub- 
scribers being  reslv'd  to  discountenance  all 
Immorality  with  the  utmost  Rigour/ ' 

It  will  be  observed  in  this  singular  an- 
nouncement how  largely  the  matter  of  drink- 
ing entered  into  the  sports  of  the  people. 
First  the  Fiddlers  are  to  be  treated  by  the 
company,  then  the  ladies  are  to  be  treated, 
furthermore  the  royal  healths  are  to  be 
drunk,  again  the  Songsters  are  to  have 
'■  liquor  sufficient  to  clear  their  windpipes," 
and  we  doubt  not  the  fortunate  young  coun- 
try maid  who  received  the  silk  stockings 
for  her  beauty,  was  toasted  in  a  general 
bumper.  The  programme  reads  like  one  of 
Sir  John  Falstaffs  accounts  at  the  Garter 
Inn.  The  sack  was  much  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  whole. 

But  if  "  whimsical  and  comical  diver- 
sions" like  these  obtained  "  in  the  old  field 
near  Capt.  John  Bickerton's"  and  at  other 
places  upon  holiday  occasions,  there  were 
amusements  and  gaieties  of  a  far  more  for- 
mal and  stately  description  carried  on  during 
the  winter  months  at  Williamsburg.  And 
to  Williamsburg  the  country  gentleman  re- 
paired with  his  family  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Burgesses.  This  famous  old  capital  now 
so  shorn  of  its  former  splendour  yet  still 
exhibiting  much  of  the  hospitality  for  which 
it  was  so  famous,  was  never  a  very  imposing 
metropolis,  though  looking  back  to  its  palmy 
hys  it  rises  to  the  mind's  eye  as  an  almost 
palatial  city.  Burnaby,  an  English  traveller, 
*ho  visited  it  in  1759,  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing topographical  and  descriptive  sketch  of 
ts  situation  and  appearance*— 

"  Williamsburg  is  the  capital  of  Virginia  : 
tis  situated  between  two  creeks  ;  one  fall- 
*g  into  James,  the  other  into  York  river  ; 


and  is  built  nearly  due  east  and  west.  The 
distance  of  each  landing-place  is  something 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  town ;  which,  with 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  a&le  to  bring 
up  large  vessels,  is  the  reason  of  its  not 
having  increased  so  fast  as  might  have  been 
expected.  It  consists  of  about  two  hundred 
houses,  does  not  contain  more  than  one 
thousand  souls,  whites  and  negroes ;  and  is 
far  from  being  a  place  of  any  consequence. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  in  parallel  streets,  in- 
tersected by  others  at  right  angles ;  has  a 
handsome  square  in  the  center,  through 
which  runs  the  principal  street,  one  of  the 
most  spacious  in  North  America,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  length,  and  above  a  hundred 
feet  wide.  At  the  ends  of  this  street  are 
two  public  buildings,  the  college  and  the 
capitol :  and  although  the  houses  are  of  wood, 
covered  with  shingles,  and  but  indifferently 
built,  the  whole  makes  a  handsome  appear* 
ance.  There  are  few  public  edifices  that 
deserve  to  be  taken  notice  of;  those,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  are  the  principal;  and 
they  are  far  from  being  magnificent.  The 
governor's  palace,  indeed,  is  tolerably  good, 
one  of  the  best  upon  the  continent ;  but  the 
church,  the  prison,  and  the  other  buildings, 
are  all  of  them  extremely  indifferent.  The 
streets  are  not  paved,  and  are  consequently 
very  dusty,  the  soil  hereabout  consisting 
chiefly  of  sand :  however,  the  situation  of 
Williamsburg  has  one  advantage,  which  few 
or  no  places  in  these  lower  parts  have  ;  that 
of  being  free  from  mosquitoes.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  an  agreeable  residence ;  there 
are  ten  or  twelve  gentlemen's  families  con- 
stantly residing  in  it,  besides  merchants  and 
tradesmen :  and  at  the  time  of  the  assem- 
blies, and  general  courts,  it  is  crowded  with 
the  gentry  of  the  country ;  on  those  occa- 
sions there  are  balls  and  other  amusements ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  business  is  finished,  they 
return  to  their  plantations,  and  the  town  is 
in  a  manner  deserted." 

Perhaps  this  description  is  so  far  unfair 
that  Williamsburg  had  not  attained  its  meri- 
dian glories  at  the  period  of  Burnaby's  visit. 
Three  years  afterwards  we  know  that  a  The- 
atre was  opened  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to  which  large  num- 
bers of  them  resorted  to  see  Miranda  wan- 
dering by  the  margin  of  a  pasteboard  ocean 
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and  to  hear  the  melancholy  Jacques  mora- 
lizing in  his  forest  of  canvas  trees. 

As  the  Palace,  at  the  date  of  which  we 
now  speak,  was  the  focus  of  all  that  was  gay 
and  fashionable  in  Williamsburg,  some  ac- 
count of  it  drawn  from  authentic  sources  may 
be  favorably  received.  That  it  was  a  build- 
ing of  some  pretensions  to  architectural  ele- 
gance may  be  inferred  from  its  being  men- 
tioned by  Burnaby  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country.  The  main  portion  of  it  was  long 
ago  destroyed  by  fire,  the  wings  being  all 
that  is  now  left  of  so  much  style  and  com- 
fort. I  happen,  however,  to  have  in  my 
possession  quite  a  package  of  curious  docu- 
ments throwing  some  light  upon  its  internal 
economy  during  the  administration  of  Nor- 
borne  Berkeley,  Lord  Botetourt,  the  last  but 
one,  and  perhaps  the  most  beloved,  of  our 
colonial  governors,  who  died  under  its  roof 
in  the  year  1770.  These  documents  present 
a  full  and  minute  inventory  of  the  furniture, 
wardrobe,  equipages  and  retinue  of  his  Lord- 
ship, and  from  them  may  be  obtained  a  much 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  man  himself  than 
can  be  gathered  from  all  his  official  acts  and 
gubernatorial  speeches.  By  the  aid  of  these 
relics,  I  will,  therefore,  play  the  cicerone 
for  the  moment  and  not  only  conduct  you 
into  the  apartments  of  the  Palace,  but  intro- 
duce you  to  its  lordly  proprietor.  In  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  Main  Street  of  the 
town  we  walk  through  a  double  row  of  ca- 
talpa  trees,  the  branches  of  which  upon  the 
King's  birth-night  were  always  hung  with 
variegated  lanterns  which  cast  around  a 
flood  of  rosy  light,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
went  up  to  join  in  the  revelry  at  head  quar- 
ters. As  we  enter,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
epacious  hall  ornamented  with  ten  large 
globe  lamps  and  ten  luxurious  mahogany 
elbow  chairs  with  red  damask  cushions  and 
backs.  We  pass  into  the  parlour  for  the  recep- 
tion of  visitors  which  contains  card  tables  of 
mahogany,  a  writing  table  of  walnut,  two  mir- 
rors, a  fine  couch  and  two  leather-covered 
smoking  chairs.  There  are  maps  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  America  hanging  upon  the 
walls.  As  his  lordship  was  a  bachelor,  it  is 
probable  that  the  parlor  was  little  used  by 
him,  except  when  the  card-tables  were 
brought  into  requisition.  That  this  may 
have  been  many  evenings  in  the  week,  the 


fact  that  twelve  dozen  packs  of  playing 
cards  are  entered  upon  the  inventory,  would 
seem  to  imply.  But  let  us  enter  the  Ball- 
room, the  apartment  no  doubt  which  was 
oftenest  seen  by  the  world.  We  are  sur- 
prised by  the  spaciousness  of  this  room.  It 
is  warmed  by  a  large  Dutch  stove  and  lighted 
by  three  magnificent  chandeliers  of  glass  crys- 
tal with  six  branches  each.  And  from  either 
side  their  most  gracious  Majestic?,  the  King 
and  Queen,  look  down  upon  us  from  richly- 
gilt  picture  frames.  By  the  way,  how  many 
gatherings  of  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  the 
the  Old  Dominion  did  not  their  Majesties 
see  in  this  old  Ball-room,  what  stately  and 
high-born  ladies  moved  along  its  polished 
floors  in  the  measured  sweep  of  the  minnet 
or  bounded  throughout  its  entire  extent  to 
the  lively  music  of  the  Virginia  reel  f  Fair 
creatures !  Shades  of  departed  great  grand 
mothers,  we  pause  a  moment  to  do  homage 
to  your  modesty  and  decorum  as  exhibited 
in  these  desolate  and  forgotten  dances !  If 
the  age  in  which  you  lived  was  one  of  im- 
moderate tippling  and  inordinate  love  of  play, 
an  age  of  sherry  and  spadille,  it  was  an  age 
at  least  of  propriety  in  the  dance,  and  look- 
ing back  to  it  we  see  nothing  to  call  out 
such  satire  as  Lord  Byron  has  directed  at 
the  Waltz  or  the  ridicule  with  which  such 
smaller  Juvenals  as  the  author  of  the  "  Po- 
iiphar  Papers"  have  invested  the  Polka. 

But  I  promised  to  usher  you  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Governor  and  we  will  therefore 
go  into  the  Library,  where  we  may  imagine 
him  to  pass  his  mornings  in  reading  or  in 
correspondence.  There  he  sits  in  state  or 
at  least  in  comfort.  It  is  the  only  room  ini 
the  Palace  that  boasts  a  carpet  and  is  hung 
around  with  a  variety  of  engravings,  of  which .! 
says  the  inventory,  there  are  not  less  than! 
twenty.  His  lordship  rises  to  receive  ui 
most  graciously  and  with  a  bow  that  he  hi\ 
learned  to  make  in  the  saloons  of  George  the! 
Third.  He  is  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  browTj 
sateen,  with  a  plain  wig,  though  upon  occai 
sions  of  ceremony  he  is  wont  to  appear  iti 
very  brave  apparel  as  we  shall  present^ 
show  you.  A  servant  in  livery  is  immedii 
ately  summoned  and  despatched  to  the  ce!!;J 
to  bring  up  a  bottle  of  the  best  wine  such  -J\ 
is  marked  in  the  schedule  "  Mr.  Fauquier 
Madeira/1  for  it  is  foreign  to  the  Governor  j 
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savoir  vivre  to  suffer  his  guests  to  go  away 
without  a  glass.  While  the  servant  is  gone,  let 
us  lift  up  the  curtains  which  cover  the  shelves 
of  the  library  and  see  what  books  they  con- 
tain. 

It  is  not  a  very  large  collection  (the  Cata- 
logue calls  for  320  volumes)  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently miscellaneous  to  please  all  tastes. 
In  the  classics  it  can  show  but  six  authors, 
Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Caesar,  Virgil,  Pliny 
and  Epictetus.  Of  French  literature,  we 
find  Voltaire,  Moliere,  Fenelon,  Montes- 
quieu and  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  Madam 
de  Maintenon.  Shakespeare,  Milton  and 
Pope,  certainly  a  glorious  trio,  are  the  only 
poets  in  his  own  language  that  the  Governor 
communes  with.  His  philosophers  are  Locke 
and  Bacon,  he  reads  history  in  Raleigh, 
Hume,  Smollett,  Rapin,  Robertson,  and  that 
of  Virginia  in  Stith.  Of  fiction  there  is  not 
much  and  scarcely  more  in  theology,  though 
the  divines  are  better  represented  than  the 
novelists— there  being  eight  volumes  of  the 
sermons  of  Sherlock  and  Atterbury  to  be  set 
off*  against  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom  Jones 
The  rest  of  the  books  comprise  plays,  lexi- 
cons, statutes,  military  [pamphlets,  &c.  Among 
these  ei  cetera  the  catalogue  quaintly  men- 
tions "  1  Ignorant  Philosopher"  Lord  Bot- 
etourt was  fortunate  in  not  having  more.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  modern  library  with- 
out a  dozen.  But  the  servant  has  come  with 
Mr.  Fauquier's  Madeira,  and  lest  we  should 
make  our  morning  call  at  the  Palace  an  un- 
reasonably long  one,  we  will  sip  a  glass  with 
the  Governor  and  take  our  leave. 

As  I  did  not  venture  to  conduct  you  into 
the  forbidden  apartments  above  stairs  or  be- 
low— the  chambers  or  the  wine-cellar— and 
as  their  contents,  carefully  set  down  in  the 
documents  to  which  I  have  referred,  embra- 
ced the  entire  wardrobe  and  stock  of  liquors 
of  the  lamented  nobleman,  you  will  perhaps 
indulge  me  in  giving  the  statistics  of  them. 
No  fine  gentleman  of  whom  we  have  any 
account — whether  his  contemporary  Lord 
Clive  who  had  linen  enough  sent  out  to  In- 
dia for  his  personal  use  to  have  supplied  a 
company  of  the  Household  Troops,  nor  that 
hero  of  the  toilet  in  later  days,  Beau  Brum- 
mell,  surpassed  Lord  Botetourt  in  the  rich- 
ness and  profusion  of  his  clothing.  Twenty 
seven  coats,  most  of  them  of  the  most  splen- 


did kind,  of  Gold  and  Silver  Tissue  and  cov- 
ered with  embroidery ;  fifty-six  ruffled  shirts, 
innumerable  small  clothes  of  satin  and  vel- 
vet, six  wigs,  a  like  number  of  hats,  three 
black  cockades,  showing  his  Lordship  to  have 
been  a  Federalist  by  anticipation,  a  hundred 
or  so  of  cambric  and  silk  handkerchiefs- 
was  not  this  a  magnificent  fit-out  to  be  hand- 
ed over  to  a  body-servant,  as  his  Lordship's 
was  to  one  Marsham  who  went  back  to  Eng- 
land with  his  finery  and  no  doubt  played 
14  High  Life  below  Stairs"  in  it  with  great 
success  ?  Of  the  wine-cellar,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  in  addition  to  162  dozen  of  assort- 
ed wines,  a  quantity  of  arrack  and  a  hogs- 
head of  rum,  it  held  6  pipes  of  fine  old  Ma- 
deira ;  and  that  this  goodly  stock  was  not  kept 
for  mere  State  occasions  is  abundantly  shown 
by  this  significant  entry  in  the  inventory— 

Memorandnm.  "  In  the  Binn  Cellar — 14 
gross  of  empty  bottles." 

It  wiH  distress  the  sensibilities  of  the  con- 
noisseur in  wines,  to  know  that  not  one  drop 
of  this  precious  stock  now  remains  in  Virgi- 
nia— the  whole  having  been  sent,  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  residu- 
ary legatee  under  the  Governor's  will,  to 
England  where  it  has  probably  tickled  the 
palates  and  caused  to  ache  the  heads  of  his 
Grace's  descendants  ever  since. 

Such  was  a  Colonial  Governor,  and  such, 
as  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  it,  was  the 
Colonial  Society  of  Virginia.  A  time  was 
at  hand  when  an  entire  change  was  to  be  ef- 
fected— when  old  things  were  to  pass  away 
and  all  things  were  to  become  new.  The 
knell  of  this  departed  system  was  rung  in 
the  tocsin  of  the  Revolution.  With  that  ex- 
citing period  came  strange  alterations  in  the 
social  circles  and  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Some  of  the  old 
mansions  were  burned  down,  others  were 
despoiled,  a  bayonet  thrust  from  one  of  Ar- 
nold's drunken  grenadiers  shattered  a  mirror 
that  had  been  imported  from  France,  and  a 
subsequent  act  of  legislation  as  readily  swept . 
away  the  Established  Church,  the  doctrine 
of  entails,  indeed  every  vestige  of  Feudalism 
from  the  land.  The  lumbering  old  chariots, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller, 
have  been  "  taken  off  the  road" — the  last  of 
the  cocked-hats  has  been  gathered  to  its  pa- 
ternal beavers,  and  the  ridiculous  old  peri- 
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wigs  have  long  since  gone  to  keep  company 
with  Berenice's  hair.  The  change  though 
sudden,  was  not  instantaneous.  The  aboli- 
tion of  primogeniture  rendered  it  no  longer 
practicable  to  retain  in  the  same  family  the 
vast  landed  possessions  of  the  gentry,  yet  it 
required  years  to  effect  a  division  of  the  soil 
among  any  considerable  number  of  proprie- 
tors. Meanwhile  tome  of  the  old  gentle- 
men, finding  it  quite  impossible  either  to  re- 
trench their  expenditures  within  such  limits 
as  the  new  order  of  things  made  necessary, 
or  to  practise  an  agricultural  economy  which 
their  fathers  had  never  dreamt  of,  went  on 
after  the  old  fashion,  serenely  getting  poorer 
and  poorer  every  day,  riding  over  their  im- 
poverished acres  with  a  pride  that  seemed 
only  to  increase  as  their  fortunes  decayed, 
and  doing  the  honors  of  Castle  Rackrent  with 
the  elegance  which  belonged  to  more  pros- 
perous times,  till  finally  they  died,  leaving 
their  affairs  in  so  tangled  and  hopeless  a  con- 
dition as  utterly  to  ruin  their  heirs,'  Execu- 
tors, Administrators  and  assigns.  Fuit  Ilium 
et  ingens  gfaria  Hectoris  !  The  race  is  gone 
and  we  are  a  new  people.  For  one  I  am  not 
disposed  to  lamenl  the  disappearance  of  those 
old  manners,  nor  to  think  with  the  author  of 
the  Age  of  Bronze,  that  "  all  old  times  are 
good."  We  are  in  some  respects  better  than 
our  ancestors,  and  it  is  certain  that  our  age 
is  greatly  in  advance  of  theirs.  We  have 
more  general  intelligence,  far  greater  com- 
forts from  the  application  of  science  to  the 
useful  arts,— indeed  innumerable  blessings 
to  which  they  were  strangers.  I  think  no 
one  will  deny  that  our  freedom  of  religious 
opinion  secures  to  us  a  more  active  faith  and 
a  purer  Christianity  than  obtained  under  the 
Establishment  when  the  parson  too  often  set 
the  parish  a  pleasant  example  in  sinning. 
The  well  filled  shelves  of  the  room  above  us 
attest  the  literary  superiority  of  our  own 
day:  no  such  libraries  were  accessible  to 
the  people  of  Virginia  during  the  last  centu- 
ry— indeed,  if  we  consider  how  vastly  the 
literature  of  England  has  been  enriched  with- 
in a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  may  say  that  ( 
the  Bodleian  itself  was  not  then  equal  to  it.  j 
The  soft  and  brilliant  gas-light  which  dis- 
plays every  object  that  surrounds  us  with  the  • 
distinctness  of  noonday,  is  something  cer-i 
tainly  that  was  never  imagined  at  that  time, ' 


and  I  think  it  would  have  puzzled  Aladdin 
to  evoke  such  illumination  from  his  Wonder- 
ful Lamp.  Nor  is  the  age  in  which  we  live 
without  a  poetry  of  its  own.  The  Electric 
Telegraph  which  we  use  for  the  transmission 
of  intelligence,  has  been  well  denominated 
the  girdle  of  Puck  which  that  tricksy  sprite 
promised  to  put  around  the  earth  in  forty 
minutes ;  and  the  hidden  significance  of  the 
steam-engine  has  been  eloquently  recognised 
by  the  imaginative  child  of  song.  "  He  sees," 
as  a  nervous  writer  has  expressed  it,  "  that 
machines  contain  in  them  a  poetic  meaning; 
that  they  present  forceful  and  colossal  images 
of  power,  of  iron  will  and  iron  necessity ;  that 
in  annihilating  time  and  space,  '  yoking  their 
cars  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast,' 
they  gather  round  them  the  double  interest 
of  fact  and  fiction ;  that  a  locomotive  engine 
which  looks  tame  enough  at  rest,  in  two  min- 
utes rushes  into  poetry,  and  with  its  flag  of 
flame,  passes  through  the  most  beautiful 
country  less  like  an  intruder  than  a  monarch ; 
while  in  a  dream  of  beauty  walks  the  waters 
of  the  summer  sea  the  great  steamship,  or 
wrestles  like  a  demon  of  kindred  power  with 
the  angry  billows  I" 

In  contrasting  thus  rapidly  the  Old  time 
with  the  New,  it  becomes  us  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  lesson  such  a  contrast  enforces — that 
to  whom  much  is  given,  of  them  shall  much 
be  required— that  with  augmented  facilities 
for  labour  and  new  and  widening  channels  of 
thought,  it  is  our  duty  to  work  for  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  advancement  of  the  human 
race  with  energy  and  strength  of  will — and 
that  historical  studies  are  only  pursued  with 
advantage  when  they  teach  us  to  emulate  the 
virtues  of  those  who  have  gone  before  as  we 
walk  among  their  heroic  forms  in  the  dusky 
dominion  of  the  past. 


Christmas  Waits. 


"  Christmas  Waits  are  said  to  be  d*eri? ed  from  tho«e 
choirs  of  angels  that  attended  at  the  birth  of  Chri»u  la 
imitation  of  these,  shepherds  in  ancient  times,  used  to 
usher  in  Christmas  with  music  and  carol :  the  pastoraii 
or  rural  music  performed  by  the  Calabrian  shepherds,  en 
bag  pipes  are  of  this  nature.  Wake*  or  vigiU  were  in- 
stituted as  festivals,  on  the  days  of  dedication  of  the 
churches,  or  on  those  Saints1  days  to  whom  the  build- 
ings were  devoted,  and  commenced  on  the  evenings  pre- 
ceding those  days."— Bu*by%$  Aiucdotu. 
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CREDULITY  OF  THE  TIMBS. 

Plato  defined  man  to  be  "  a  biped  without 
feathers."  He  was  however  soon  convinced 
of  his  error  by  the  facetious  and  eccentric  Di- 
ogenes, who,  mercilessly  divesting  a  chicken 
of  its  covering,  placed  it  in  the  Philosopher's 
portico  and,  with  an  air  oi  conscious  triumph, 
exclaimed ;  "  Behold  your  man." 

Though  Plato's  definition,  as  a  whole,  finds 
favor  with  but  few  at  the  present  day,  yet  a 
portion  of  it,  and  that  too  the  exceptive  part, 
often  proves  a  safe-guard  against  misfortune. 
For  if  man  wore  "  a  coat  of  feathers"  in 
these  days  of  rancorous  excitement  and 
strong  sectional  jealousy,  doubtless  it  would 
be  quite  fashionable  to  supply  him  now  and 
then  with  a  little  of  the  dark  and  adhesive 
mixture,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
"The  old  North  State"  is  so  celebrated. 

But  man  is  not  what  Plato  would  have 
him  to  be.  He  came  fresh  from  the  Crea- 
tor's hands  stamped  with  the  image  of  Divin- 
ity and,  in  a  limited  degree,  partaking  of  His 
exalted  qualities  and  attributes.  A  sublime, 
Godlike  intellect  is  his  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic, comprehensive  alike  of  the  great  and 
the  small— the  lofty  and  the  humble.  With  it, 
he  grasps  things  earthly  and  things  heaven- 
ly—holds  free  converse  with  the  sun  and 
moon,  while  the  veriest  insect  is  his  com- 
panion—the stars  are  his  playthings  and  the 
tide-kissed  pebbles,  his  books  of  antiquity. 
In  his  tempest-driven  chariot,  he  rides  upon 
the  mountain  wave  and  plays  familiar  with 
the  hoary  locks  of  Leviathan.  He  scales 
the  snow-crowned  Alps  and  in  search  of 
glittering  gold  digs  deep  into  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  earth.  With  eagle  eye  he 
penetrates  illimitable  space,  and  "  treads 
tfith  fearless  step  where  angels  stand  abash- 
ed." Such  are  some  of  the  Vocations  of 
man— proud,  disdainful,  aspiring  man— and 
jet  he  often  presents  a  mass  of  inconsisten- 
cies—a mere  bundle  of  contradictions.  At 
one  time  he  is  the  very  embodiment  and  im- 
personation of  skepticism — at  another,  the 
easy  victim  of  his  credulity.  He  doubts  in 
the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence  and,  at  the 
same  time,  believes  the  most  palpable  ab- 
surdities. Veiled  in  skepticism,  he  sees 
not  the  very  sun  in  the  Heavens — duped  by 


credulity,  he  follows  the  ignis  fatuus  where* 
ever  it  may  lead. 

Skepticism  anciently  wore  the  specious 
garb  of  Philosophy  with  which  it  gained  ad- 
mission into  the  porticos  of  the  learned  and 
the  palaces  of  the  great.  Eloquence  arrayed 
her  gaudy  ornaments  and  displayed  her 
flowers  of  rhetoric  in  its  behatf,  and  stern 
logic  did  not  disdain  to  wield  the  sword  of 
argument  and  do  battle  in  its  cause. 

Pyrrho  stands  at  the  head  of  Skeptical 
Philosophers.  The  favorite  tenet  of  his  sect 
was  the  denial  of  everything— the  rejection 
of  all  proof  of  real  existence.  With  them, 
reality  was  a  word  without  meaning  and  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  was  all  a  delusion. 

The  solution  of  every  thing  was  referred 
to  the  imagination.  If  one  brought  his  head 
in  contact  with  a  post,  it  was  but  a  vagary 
of  the  fancy.  The  contact  was  an  illusion— 
the  post,  a  shadow,  and  the  consequent  pain, 
a  mere  twinge  of  nervous  sensibility  whose 
origin  was  tsaced  to  the  imagination.  So 
much  did  Pyrrho  doubt  the  existence  of 
matter,  that  he  disregarded  the  points  of 
swords  and  arrows,  and  a  body  guard  was 
kept  near  him  to  prevent  his  walking  into 
rivers,  down  precipices  and  through  trees 
and  houses. 

Like  all  things  else,  Skepticism  changes 
with  the  times.  Anciently  it  was  an  error 
of  the  head— now  it  is  an  obliquity  of  the 
heart.  Its  former  extravagances  provoke  a 
smile — its  present  wickedness  extorts  a  tear. 
Then,  it  was  too  abstruse  and  metaphysical 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar — now, 
it  is  equally  adapted  to  all  classes.  The  su- 
perficial fall  victims  to  its  dexterous  sophis- 
try— the  ambitious  are  dazzled  by  the  lite- 
rary fame  that  encircles  the  brows  of  the 
successful  few — and  the  depraved  and  licen- 
tious yield  to  its  enticement,  because  it 
pours  a  more  than  Cimmerian  darkness  over 
the  realms  of  morality. 

During  the  last  century,  Hume,  Gibbon 
and  Voltaire  were  the  champions  of  Skepti- 
cism, the  Curiatii  of  the  moral  arena;  but 
they  were  put  to  flight  and  slain  by  Beattie, 
Reid  and  Campbell,  the  noble  trio,  the  Hora- 
tii  of  Scotland.  But  there  is  one  who  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  notice— one  who 
should  stand  by  himself  that  we  may  mark 
well  the  follies  and  mourn  over  the  wayward* 
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ness  of  his  youth.  Behold  the  gifted  Shel- 
ley, whose  lyre  is  now  sounding  in  sweet 
poetic  strains  around  every  fireside  and 
altar.  Soaring  wild  and  devious  from  the 
safe  and  beaten  track,  for  a  moment  he  exults 
in  his  strength — then  falters— then  plunges 
headlong  into  the  gulf  of  ruin  1  Genius  and 
talent  were  his.  He  nestled  in  the  bosom 
of  affection  and,  for  a  time,  enjoyed  the  sun- 
shine of  public  favor.  He  spread  his  pin- 
ions where  the  eagle  dared  not  stretch  her 
wing ;  but  soon  "  weary,  exhausted,  longing, 
panting,  sighing1'  he  sank  lower  and  lower, 
until  bis  gaudy  plumage  was  bedraggled  in 
the  mire  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  Skepticism. 
His  sad  fate  may  well  touch  the  heart  of  the 
coldest  and  most  obdurate.  Pride  and  igno- 
rance and  folly  may  boast,  but  truth  and  honor 
and  humanity  must  weep  over  it,  while  sim- 
ple faith  and  Christian  philanthrophy  will  turn 
away  in  anguish  and  despair. 

And  here  a  word  may  be  uttered  which  must 
cause  every  generous  heart  to  teat  with  pride 
and  pleasure.  It  is,  that  the  pages  of  history 
are  rarely  stained  with  the  name  of  woman 
amid  the  ranks  of  skepticism.  Foreign  from 
her  gentle  and  confiding  nature  is  that  cold 
and  selfish  philosophy,  which  would  divest 
the  human  heart  of  every  noble  sentiment— 
of  every  pure  and  holy  affection. 

Credulity  is  more  ^widely  diffused  than 
skepticism.  Turn  to  classic  Greece  and 
Rome  and  see  the  monuments  of  super- 
stition, the  creations  of  heathen  mythology. 
Hear  their  oracles  uttering  dark  sayings  and 
reading  the  future  from  the  entrails  of  beasts 
and  the  flight  of  birds  as  well  to  the  Hagi 
as  Plebeian.  Pass  to  the  land  of  Zoroaster 
and  Mohammed — over  all,  the  Demon  of  su- 
perstition, the  offspring  of  credulity  sits 
brooding  as  with  the  pall  of  everlasting 
night. 

Credulity,  in  the  form  of  popular  super- 
stition, took  its  rise  upon  our  shores,  in  the 
land  of  Penn  and  under  the  name  of  Witch- 
craft ;  but  the  sober  uncompromising  Qua- 
kers soon  drove  it  from  its  hiding  places 
and  swept  it  away  as  with  the  besom  of 
destruction,  and  from  that  day  to  this  "nei- 
ther demon  nor  hag  has  ridden  through  the 
air  of  that  quiet  region  on  goat  or  broomstick." 
The  worst  arts  of  superstition  extend  only 
to  the  believing  in  spells,  consulting  the 


moon  and  reading  fortunes  from  the  band— 
which  even  at  this  day  have  their  thousands 
of  votaries  ail  over  our  land,  our  readers,  of 
course,  excepted.  Routed  by  the  Quakers, 
these  malignant  spirits  betook  themselves 
with  greater  zeal  and  activity  to  the  home 
of  the  Puritans.  Here  they  met  with  a 
more  severe  and  unrelenting  opposition,  and 
no  leaf  of  American  History  is  so  revolting 
as  that  which  records  the  trials  of  New  Eng- 
land Witchcraft. 

The  history  of  the  last  twenty  years  is  a 
series  of  chapters  on  Phrenology,  Mesmer- 
ism, Clairvoyance,  Animal  Electricity,  and 
thejast  though  not  the  least  humbug  of  all, 
Spiritual  Rappings.  And  here  we  have  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  a  multitude  of  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  gray-headed  judges,  illus- 
trious senators,  staid  matrons  and  even  min- 
isters of  religion  alternately  excited  to  en- 
thusiasm—even phrensy— or  standing  aghast 
with  wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  stupid 
tricks  of  one  of  the  grossest  species  of  jug- 
glery that  was  ever  practiced  upon  poor, 
gullible  man.  Let  no  one  hereafter  quote 
"  Time's  noblest  offspring  is  ever  the  last." 
The  lie  has  been  given  to  it  and  it  should 
be  erased  from  the  pages  of  poetry. 

Whether  another  chapter  is  to  be  added 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  believe  there  will 
be — that  it  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  But  at  the  same  time  we  hope  not. 
We  devoutly  wish  that  the  History  of  Pop- 
ular Superstition  may  be  at  an  end* — that  the 
light  which  science  is  shedding  upon  the 
world  and  the  truth  which  "  an  open  Bible" 
reveals  from  heaven  will  ere  long  create 
an  atmosphere  of  "intelligent,  independent 
thought*'  before  which  the  mists  of  skepti- 
cism and  credulity  shall  flee  away.  Th< 
there  will  be  a  consummation  of  purity 
peace,  of  happiness  and  prosperity  on  earth, 
greater  and  more  glorious  than  that  fc 
which  Jefferson  wrote,  Henry  spoke,  W 
ington  fou'ht,  and  Warren  bled. 

Nella.  ! 
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BLACKWOOD  vs.  GRAY. 

Dr  Johnson,  in  his  lives  of  the  poets,  after 
adopting  the  very  commendatory  sketch  of 
Gray's  character,  given  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Boswell  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  begins 
a  critical  review  of  his  poems  in  these  words : 
"  Gray's  poetry  is  now  to  be  considered ;  and 
I  hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to 
bis  name,  if  I  confess  that  I  contemplate  it 
with  less  pleasure  than  his  life." 

This  general  intimation  of  distaste  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  pungent  exhibition  of  the  alleged 
faults  of  all  of  Gray's  performances,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Elegy,  in  regard  to 
which  this  learned  and  discriminating,  yet 
often  caustic  and  fastidious,  if  not  cynical 
critic,  employs  the  following  terms  of  un- 
qualified eulogy  :  "In  the  character  of  his 
Elegy  1  rejoice  to  concur  with  the  common 
reader ;  for  by  the  common  sense  of  readers 
^corrupted  with  literary  prejudices,  after 
ail  the  refinements  of  subtlety  and  the  dogma- 
tism of  learning,  must  be  finally  decided  all 
claim  to  poetical  honors.  The  '  Church- 
Yard'  abounds  with  images  which  find  a 
mirror  in  every  mind,  and  with  sentiments 
to  which  every  bosom  returns  an  echo.  The 
four  stanzas  beginning  '  Yet  even  these 
tones,'  are  to  me  original  :  I  have  never 
seen  the  notions  in  any  other  place  ;  yet  he 
that  reads  them  here,  persuades  himself  that 
he  has  always  felt  them.  Had  Gray  written 
often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame,  and 
useless  to  praise  him." 

Thus  does  this  able  critic,  clearly  express 
and  emphatically  sanction  the  then  received, 
ud,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the  still 
generally  received  opinion  of  the  exquisite 
kauty  of  the  Elegy. 

As  we  are  amongst  those  who  still  enter- 
ton  the  impressions  of  the  "common  reader" 
a  regard  to  this  famous  Elegy,  we  were  not 
t  little  surprised,  nay,  confess  to  the  weak- 
ness of  having  experienced  a  sort  of  holy  in- 
dignation, at  the  critical  comments  and 
Pictures  on  some  of  the  strains  and  lines  of 
he  Elegy  and  of  the  "  Bard,"  thrown  out,  not 
y  any  means  with  a  mere  running  pen,  but 
nth  deliberation,  and  much  of  the  earnest- 
its  of  honest  conviction,  in  a  late  number 
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of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  fascinating  of 
the  foreign  reviews. 

We  refer  to  the  article—"  Gray's  Letters" 
which  closes  the  No.  of  Blackwood  for  Febru- 
ary 1854. 

It  seems  to  be  the  production  of  a  writer, 
who  with  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  no  little 
learning  and  critical  acumen,  combines  other 
qualities  of  an  able,  perspicuous  and  elo- 
quent reviewer.  It  is  therefore  with  unfeigned 
diffidence,  that,  whilst  agreeing  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  article,  we  venture  to 
dissent  from  some  of  its  positions  and  re* 
marks.  With  due  admiration  of  the  intrep- 
id spirit  of  the  critic,  we  are  half  inclined 
to  suspect  that  bis  better  judgment  and 
kinder  feelings  have  been  disturbed  and  di- 
verted from  their  clear  and  genial  current 
by  the  influence  of  a  sentiment  which  has 
our  cordial  sympathy  and  approbation,  name- 
ly, a  vivid  aversion  lo  mere  hero-worship  in 
all  its  phases  of  exhibition,  from  the  more 
venial  forms  of  todyism  of  the  era  of  John- 
son,  to  the  abject,  though  courtly,  sycophancy 
and  flunkeyism  of  the  age  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  We 
propose  to  compare  opinions  with  him  and  our 
readers  in  the  same  frank  spirit,  upon  some 
of  the  principles  and  reasons  assumed  and 
advanced  in  his  critical  comments  upon  sev- 
eral of  the  most  admired  passages  and  lines 
of  Gray's  poetry. 

This  writer,  in  his  opening  remarks,  ad- 
verts to  the  fact  that  "  In  critical  debates 
upon  English  poetry,  the  name  of  Gray  has 
been  often  a  rallying  point  for  the  dispu- 
tants." Notwithstanding  his  early  disclaimer 
of  the  intention  to  trespass  long  on  the  pa- 
tience of  his  readers,  "in  discussing  the  mer- 
its or  demerits  of  Gray's  poetical  style,"  cou- 
pled with  the  avowal  that  he  was  merely 
tempted  to  make  some  few  remarks,  chiefly 
of  a  conciliatory  character;  he  appears  to 
have  been  suddenly  so  carried  away  by  the 
praiseworthy  wish  to  correct  all  misappre- 
hensions of  the  "British  world,"  not  only  in 
regard  to  poetry  itself,  what  it  is,  how  to  be 
defined  and  reasoned  on,  but,  as  to  the  pre- 
cise estimate  to  be  put  upon  Gray  as  a  poet 
(and  especially  upon  certain  of  his  stanzas, 
lines,  &c,  figures  of  speech,  heretofore  m,ujcb 
quoted  and  admired,)  that  he  has  favored,  tfc* 
world  of  Blackwood's  readers  w^h,  little 
short  of  eight  columns  of  poetical  matter, 
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before  the  prosaic  announcement :  "We  must 
now  address  ourselves  to  the  work  before 
'us." 

We  beg  leave,  with  but  slight  regard  to 
mere  forms  of  speech  or  order  of  arrange- 
ment, to  enter  on  the  work  before  us— that 
of  inquiring  into  the  reasoning  and  validity 
of  our  critic's  objections  to  the  passages  and 
lines  in  question.  In  other  words,  we  are 
tempted  to  review  the  reviewer,  not  in  a  spirit 
to  verify  his  remark  about  the  fight- in  citing 
name  of  Gray,  but  with  atleast  as  much  of  the 
spirit  of  conciliation,  towards  the  living 
critic,  as  he  has  manifested  toward  a  cele- 
brated poet  of  the  last  century. 
'  That  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  of 
the  merits  of  the  discussion  proposed,  we 
will  presently  make  very  liberal  citations  of 
the  article  referred  to.  The  writer  shall 
have  fair  play ;  and  it  is  but  doing  him  jus- 
tice to  state,  that  before  indulging  in  his 
strictures,  he  warily  throws  an  anchor  to  wind- 
ward, by  the  intimation  that  "Poetry is  a 
very  difficult  subject  to  reason  about/'  and 
that  in  discussions  of  the  merits  of  a  poetical 
style,  we  are  consequently  "not  to  expect  to 
reason  with  strict  certainty  or  arrive  at  very 
dogmatic  conclusions/'  How  far  his  subse- 
quent remarks  illustrate  both  branches  of  this 
proposition,  we  leave  to  be  determined  by 
the  readers  of  the  article. 
*  He  then  makes  the  revelation  that  no  one 
will  deny  that  Gray  was  a  true  poet,  and  pre*- 
pounds  this  handsome  interrogatory  :  "Who 
has  bequeathed,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
or  volume  of  his  writings  a  greater  number  of 
those  individual  lines  and  passages  which 
live  in  the  memory  of  all  men,  and  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  most  perfect  expression  of  a 
given  thought  or  sentiment  that  our  British 
world  has  produced  ?" 

We  are  then  favored  with  a  definition  of 
poetry,  which  he  thinks  he  has  somewhere 
heard,  or  if  his  memory  fails  here,  he  ven- 
tures to  promulgate,  on  his  private  account, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  world,  as 
all  sufficient;  and  with  this  generous  as- 
sumption of  a  grave  personal  responsibility 
for  the  public  good,  he  unreservedly  an- 
nounces that  poetry  may  be  defined  "as  pas- 
sionate rhythmical  expression"  We  have 
added  the  underscoring,  that  our  memory 
may  be  aided  in  the  faithful  retention  of  a 


definition,  which  it  is  probable  would  have 
been  honored  with  italics  but  for  the  critic's 
honestly  expressed  doubt  about  its  paternity. 
This  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  this  em- 
phatic character  of  type  is  demanded  of  his 
compositor,  a  little  lower  down  the  column, 
when  descending  to  a  more  close  and  inti- 
mate application  of  the  principles  of  criti- 
cism to  the  debate  on  which  he  is  about  to  en- 
ter, he  further  promulgates,  without  reserva- 
tion as  to  paternity,  bat  for  the  advancement 
of  letters,  a  touchstone  of  the  value  of  a  strain 
of  poetry,  whether  learned  or  not,  simple  or 
complex,  in  the  form  of  the  following  at  once 
precise  and  comprehensive  canon  of  the 
character  of  spontaneity  which  he  thinks  H 
desirable  every  strain  should  have  ;  viz : 
"  That  it  be  the  language  in  which  some  mor- 
tal has  verily  and  spontaneously  thought.' 
Here  the  italics  are  his  own  and  very  prop- 
erly mark  and  emphasise  the  value  of  the 
rule,  and  may  help  to  fix  it  in  the  mem- 
ory. 

The  reader  will  please  excuse  the  delay 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected  before  the  re- 
demption of  oar  promise  to  quoteliberallj  from 
the  charming  pages  of  Blackwood.  We  have 
been  studious  to  enable  him  to  perceive,  that 
as  the  skilful  tactician  takes  care  to  guard  his 
advances  on  the  citadel  he  proposes  to  rap 
or  carry  by  storm,  so  our  wary  critical  dia^ 
lectician,  when  meditatinga  breach  or  two.  ii 
not  the  demolition  of  the  chief  works  oq 
which  the  poetical  fame  of  Gray  is  founded, 
covers  his  regular  approaches  with  proper 
appliances  and  plants  his  heavy  ordnance 
in  the  forefront  of  his  forces  before  «n  mask- 
ing his  battery  or  indulging  in  the  least  flour 
ish  of  trumpets. 

Having  thus  prepared  his  effective  open 
ing,  we  will  drop  the  figure  and  let  him  speal 
for  himself.  "Now,"  sayshe,  "there  is  rnuc' 
of  Gray's  writing  of  which  it  cannot  be  sai 
that  the  language  or  imagery  flows  by  anj 
such  spontaneous  process ;  in  which  we  arl 
perpetually  reminded  of  effort  and  artiijce 
which,  as  it  never  came  from,  so  it  can  neve 
go  home  straightway  to  any  human  soul."   i 

This  is  a  judicious  remark,  if  taken  wit! 
sufficient  allowance  for  exaggeration  or  wad 
of  capacity  to  appreciate  the  poet ;  and  haj 
probably  been  made  with  more  or  less  stria 
gency    of  application,  by  every  judicial 
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critic  who  has  entered  fully  upon  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  faults  of  the  poet's  style  to  be 
discovered  throughout  his  poems  generally. 
The  remark  may  be  applied  with  more  or 
leu  force  to  many  a  true  poet  before  and 
since  his  day.  But  not  to  multiply  points 
of  debate,  we  will  admit  that  the  objection 
may  be  applied  with  some  force  to  the  char- 
acteristic style  of  some  of  his  productions ; 
and  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  examples 
adduced  by  the  critic  of  the  violations  of  his 
canon,  that  is,  of  good  taste,  by  the  Poet. 
Behold  with  what  commendable  humility  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  work  now  before 
him.  We  might  venture  even  to  take  for 
ib  instance  the  popular  line— 

"E'en  is  oar  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires." 

This  quotation  has  obtained  a  general  cur- 
rency: "ashes"  and  their  »*  fires"  bear  each 
other  out  so  well,  that  the  careless  reader 
has  no  doubt  the  meaning  is  all  right,  yet 
we  suspect  that  very  many  quote  the  line 
without  any  distinct  meaning  whatever  at- 
tached to  it.  And  for  this  reason, — no  En- 
glishman would  ever  naturally  have  expressed 
the  sentiment  in  this  language.  Men,  at  least 
some  men,  are  careful  where  they  shall  lay 
their  bones ;  they  would  sleep  amongst  their 
fathers,  their  countrymen,  their  children; 
lome  seek  a  retired  spot ;  some  where  friends 
will  congregate ;  some  choose  the  sun,  and 
«me  the  shadow.  They  endue  the  dead 
clay  that  will  be  lying  under  the  turf  with 
wine  vague  sentiment  of  feeling — with  some 
residue  of  the  old  affections.  Would  any  En- 
glishman, impressed  with  such  a  feeling,  go 
tack  in  imagination  to  classic  times,  when 
the  body  wa*  burnt,  and  speak  of  "  ashes" 
which  never  will  exist,  rather  than  of  the 
Numbering  corpse  which  his  eye  must  be 
following,  as  he  speaks,  into  the  earth?  Here 
i*  the  whole  stanza. : — 

n  Oa  tome  fond  breast  the  parting  son!  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  ibe  closing  eye  twsjnisca. 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
E'ea  in  oar  ashes  live  their  woated  fires." 

It  is  altogether,  it  will  be  seen,  a  very  elab- 
orate structure.     Gray  was  a  genuine  lover 
of  nature ;  yet  he   would   rather  make  a ' 
patchwork  out  of  poetical  phrases,  and  the 
traditional  imagery  of  the  poets,  than  place ' 
punself  in  the  scene  he  meant  to  describe, 


and  watch  in  imagination  the  effects  it  would 
produce  upon  him.  The  critics  have  re- 
marked that,  in  the  opening  stanzas  of  the 
Ei*gy*  events  are  described  as  contemporane«r 
ous  which  must  have  been  successive.  We, 
have  sunset  in  one  stanza : — 
"Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  eight." 
And  in  the  next,  we  have  advanced  into  the 
perfect  moonlight  :— 

u  Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain, 
Of  such  an,  wandering  near  her  secret  bow'r, 
Molest  iter  ancient  solitary  reign." 

It  may  be  argued,  that  time  does  not  stand 
still  with  the  poet,  and  that,  as  he  lingered 
in  the  church-yard,  twilight  had  given  way 
to  midnight.  But  we  are  afraid  that  the* 
true  answer  is  simply  this— that  the  ivy- 
mantled  tower,  the  moon,  and  the  owl,  were 
at  all  events,  to  be  introduced  as  fit  accom- 
paniments of  the  scene ;  and  that  no  ques- 
tion was  ever  asked  how  they  would  haraonv 
ize  with  the  sunset  view  of  distant  fields,  thai 
we  had  glanced  at  just  before. 

44  Hark,  how  each  giant  «alc,  and  desert  cave, 
Signs  to  the  torrenf  tawful  voice  beneath !" 

That  one  who  loved  mountains,  and  fre- 
quented them,  should  put  a  string  of  unmean- 
ing words  like  these  into  the  mouth  of  his 
Welsh  bard !  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
them.  Give  your  Welsh  harper  the  finest  ear 
imaginable,  and  put  him  on  what  mountain 
you  will,  what  "desert  cares"  will  he  hear 
sighing  in  response  to  giant  oaks,  and  these 
again  to  the  torrent  benaath  ? 

"O'er  thee,  eh  king!  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 
Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe." 

The  oaks  waving  in  wrath  "  their  hundred 
arms/'  is  a  fine  frenzy  enough ;  but  it  is  spoilt 
again  by  the  "hoarser  murmurs  breathe,"— 
words  in  which  no  man  ever  thought.  In- 
stances of  his  artificial  manner  of  building 
up  the  rhyme,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  mul- 
tiply." 

In  spite  of  the  gratitude  which  ought  to  be 
felt  both  by  his  living  admirers  and  the  dead 
poet,  for  the  kind  forbearance  expressed  in 
this  last  sentence  of  the  critic,  we  might 
easily  imagine  that  we  heard  the  indignant 
rattle  of  the  "  bones"  of  the  bard.  What 
would  have  been  thought  by  Gray — with  his 
acute  sensibility  to  praise  or  censure,  ana* 
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his  morbid  "  abhorrence  of  being  read  by 
tasteless  people,"  if  such  comments  as  we 
have  just  quoted  from  the  February  number 
of  Blackwood's  Edinburg  Magazine,  of  the 
year  of  Grace  1854,  had  accompanied  the 
first  appearance  of  the  "  Elegy  written  in  a 
Country  Church-yard  /'in  the  "magazine  of 
magazines1'  for  the  same  month,A.  D.  1751  ? 
Walpole  and  Mason  would  have  pronounced 
the  critic  a  vandal,  and  Lady  Cobham  would 
have  been  excessively  indignant. 

We  will  not  say  of  these  comments,  as 
Middleton  said  of  Orator  Tunstali's  <(  doubts 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  between 
Brutus  and  Cicero,"  that  they. compose  a 
11  frivolous,  captious,  disingenuous  piece  of 
criticism."  Admonished  by  the  critic's  for- 
bearance towards  the  poet,  we  will  not  say 
that  his  critical  animadversions,  are  a  better 
illustration  of  modern  hypercriticism,  illogical 
subtlety  and  flippant  irreverence,  than  of  the 
want  of  good  taste  imputed  to  the  chaste  and 
elegant  Gray,  of  whom  the  sweet  min- 
strel Beattie,  wrote— "of  all  the  English 
poets  of  this  age,  Mr.  Gray  is  most  admired, 
and  I  think  with  justice,  yet  there  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  but  a  few  who  know 
any  thing  of  his,  but  his  '  Church-yard  El 
egy>'  which  is  by  no  means  the  best  of  his 
works."  We  must  however  be  permitted  to 
•ay,  it  seems  to  us,  the  critic  has  been  rather 
unfortunate  in  his  citation  of  instances  of 
the  "  artificial  manner  of  building  up  the 
rhyme"— instances  drawn  from  the  most  ad- 
mired passages  of  a  poet  who  for  more  than 
a  century  has  been  not  only  a  well  nigh  uni- 
versal favorite  with  the  public,  but  has  had 
the  rare  fortune  to  be  specially  eulogised  by 
such  just  and  able  critics  as  Gibbon,  Hallam, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mitford.  Upon 
first  approaching  the  foregoing  animadver- 
sions on  the  imputed  faults  of  this  distin- 
guished poet,  we  were  inclined  to  suspect 
that  we  were  about  to  be  treated  to  a  racy 
report  on  a  witty  travesty  of  the  current 
method  and  style  adopted  by  the  modern  re- 
viewers of  cutting  up  the  performances  and 
dashing  the  fond  hopes  of  nascent  poets. 
But  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  cri- 
tique, in  which  we  were  unable  to  discover 
either  latent  irony  or  wit  apparent  enforced 
the  reluctant  conclusion,  that  in  an  age  in 


fluence  exerted  by  periodical  literature  upon 
public  taste  and  sentiment,  a  leading  jour- 
nal of  classic  Edinburg,  aspiring  to  be  "  the 
glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form"— 
to  give  at  once  the  body  and  pressure  of 
the  times,  and  true  tone  to  the  taste  of  its 
day  and  generation,  has  severely  tried  the 
temper  and  patience  of  its  readers  by  a  de- 
liberate and  elaborate  attempt  to  demonstrate 
upon  sound  dogmas  of  criticism  and  apposite 
illustration,  that  the  British  world  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  have  labored  for  more  than 
a  century  under  strong  delusion  in  relation 
to  the  beauties  of  Gray.    It  may  be  that  we 
are  taking  the  matter  too  seriously.     The 
danger  of  a  radical  corruption  of  public  taste 
may  be  more  apparent  than  real.     It  is  con- 
soling to  reflect  that  in  the  long  run  that 
very  interesting  body  aggregate,  denomina- 
ted, in  the  British  Dominions,  the   Queen's 
subjects,  and  by  Brother  Jonathan,  the  Dear 
People,  may  have  the  sagacity  to  discover 
that  that  other  equally  interesting  body  ag- 
gregate, the  critics,  are  not  infallible,  how- 
ever a  large  proportion  of  them  may  have 
been  seduced  into  the  common  fallacy  of  so 
regarding  themselves.     For  our  part,  since 
"  a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind/' 
we  are  disposed  to  make  great  allowance 
for  Maga.    We  can  fully  appreciate  the  de- 
luding influence  of  its  deserved  popularity, 
and  of  the  habitual  employment  of  the  im- 
perial we.     We  know  that  criticsm,  which 
may  be  defined  (if  we  may  steal  a  little  thun- 
der)  as    "  passionate  prosaic   expression/' 
growing  like  other  passions  by  indulgence, 
is  apt  to  become  over  stimulated,  wild,  mor- 
bid and  carping;  and  that  when  it  has  de- 
molished all  its  titbits  in  the  shape  of  callow 
poets,  it  falls  back  to  nibble  at  the  fame  of 
the  dead.     So  that  after  all,  to  change  the 
trope,  our  critic  may  have  been  simply  try- 
ing the  temper  of  his  Toledo  against  the  ad- 
amant of  Gray,  as  a  Matadore  might  try  his 
on  a  stone  fence  before  springing  into  the 
arena:  or  to  change  the  figure  again,  as  a  wag- 
oner of  the  olden  time    before  the  era  of 
railroads,  might  have  cracked  a  tune  with 
his  whip,  to  keep  his  hand  in,  before  trying 
the  lash  on  the  leaders  of  his  team  at  the 
pinch  of  the  hill ;  so  our  truculent  critic  was 
only  making  a  pass  or  two  at  the  impervious 
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couple  of  Arnolds,  or  a  pair  of  Smiths, — a 
sort  of  perfunctory  exploit  performed  by 
Blackwood  at  least  once  a  month  with  much 
of  the  ease  and  coolness  of  R.  Gordon  dim- 
ming in  bagging  a  brace  of  Elephants  with- 
out taking  his  double-barreled,  twisted-bored, 
comical-two-balled  long  gun  from  his  shoul- 
der. 

Asthe  force  of  the  strictures  on  the  exam- 
ples giren  of  the  poet's  bad  taste  and  faulty 
style,  may,  in  the  estimation  of  the  critic,  be 
somewhat  dependant  on  his  definition  of 
Poetry  and  the  rule  he  has  given  for  testing 
the  value  of  a  strain  of  poetry ;  we  beg  the 
reader  to  follow  us  in  some  consideration  of 
the  theory  before  inquiring  into  the  soundness 
of  the  comments  which  may  or  may  not  be  its 
legitimate  fruit. 

We  have  but  little  to  Bay  about  his  defini- 
tion of  poetry — as  "passionate  rhythmical 
expression."  It  may  be  very  good  as  far  as 
it  goes,  notwithstanding  the  rather  inharmo- 
nious, jaw-cracking  collocation  of  the  terms 
in  which  so  much  of  the  music  of  passion  is 
couched.  But,  like  all  attempts  to  embrace 
in  a  few  words  the  essence,  nature  and  end 
of  poetry,  to  tell  us  what  it  is  in  the  highest, 
fullest  sense  of  what  poetry  does  and  can 
accomplish,  this  definition  is,  we  humbly 
submit,  unsatisfactory,  not  to  say  a  total  fail- 
ure. Tuns  of  ink,  which  might  have  been 
fetter  employed,  have  been  shed  without 
settling  the  single  question  whether  poetry 
»  or  is  not  a  purely  imitative  art. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  Aristotle  has 
defined  poetry  as  an  imitative  art:  and  what 
Dryden  has  said  might  with  quite  as  much 
propriety  be  called  his  definition  of  poetry 
w  an  inventive  art.  "  A  poet,"  says  he, 
M  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies,  and  he 
*ho  cannot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his 
name  for  nothing."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  poetry  is  to  a  great  extent  an  imitative 
*rt:  and  just  as  little  doubt  that  a  true  poet 
toust  have  invention.  But  neither  view  of 
the  subject  singly,  nor  both  combined,  can 
he  thrown  into  any  form  of  language  consti- 
tuting a  complete  definition  of  poetry  in  its 
essence,  power  and  scope.  Either  or  both 
*ould  be  too  narrow  and  restrictive — inven- 
tion being  but  one  of  the  excellencies  of  the 
toe  poet  and  imitation  another.  It  may 
*«11  be  doubted  whether  either  of  these  pro- 


found critics  would  have  attempted  to  gi<re 
in  terms  what  they  would  have  promulgated 
as  a  true  and  full  definition  of  poetry,  in  the 
most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word.  In 
saying  that  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  are 
imitations,  Aristotle  seems  rather  to  refer  to 
imitation,  in  his  wide  sense  of  the  term,  as 
the  instrument  and  means  of  accomplishing 
the  purposes  and  effects  of  poetry,  than  to 
make  a  formal  attempt  to  offer  a  complete 
scientific  or  critical  definition  of  poetry, 
which  he  so  ably  and  elegantly  discusses  in 
"The  Poetic"  as  one  of  the  imitative  arts. 
In  the  same  instructive  treatise  he  says  that 
dancing  and  playing  on  the  lyre  are  imitative 
arts:  that  dancing  imitates  by  rhythm  (or 
time)  only — the  art  of  the  lyre  by  both  har- 
mony and  rhythm.  Now,  seeing  there  is  no 
little  passionate  expression  in  dancing  in  gen- 
eral, and  a  little  too  much  passion  expressed 
in  some  of  the  fashionable  dances  of  the 
present  day — it  might  be  said  that  dancing 
may  be  defined  as  "  passionate  rhythmical 
expression,"  with  as  much  propriety  as  po- 
etry. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  further  instan- 
ces of  what  are  called  definitions  of  poetry. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  it  is  metrical  composi- 
tion, in  contradistinction  to  prose;  and  to 
apply  the  term  poetry  to  the  expression  in 
verse,  or  numbers,  of  excited  feeling,  and,  if 
you  please,  to  call  it  "  passionate  rhythmical 
expression."  But  is  that  a  definition  which 
will  embrace  the  endless  variety  of  manifes- 
tations of  poetical  power  ?  Will  it  give  us 
the  light  and  shade,  the  repose  and  action  of 
the  wide  range  of  epic,  dramatic  and  lyrical 
poetry  ?  Will  it  express  other  developments 
of  •'  the  faculty  divine" — in  the  form  of  nar- 
rative, didactic,  descriptive  and  argumenta- 
tive poetry  ?  We  must  be  excused  from  any 
attempt  to  answer  with  becoming  gravity, 
these  and  other  questions  that  might  be  put. 
To  undertake  to  define  poetry,  in  the  ordi- 
nary compass  of  a  definition,  and  much  less, 
in  three  words,  seems  to  be  about  as  hope- 
less a  task  as  the  effort  to  tell  us  in  technical 
terms  what  love  is.  Poetry  and  love  define 
themselves.  Why  define  them  ?  The  very 
words,  "  pregnant  with  celestial  fire,"  "  di- 
late the  strong  conception,"  till  we  feel  what 
they  express,  without  being  able  to  express 
what  we  feel.     So  much  for  this  definition  of 
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pqetry,  which  by  a  sort  of  patent  steam  process 
of  condensation  reduces  all  the  revelations 
and  manifestations  of  the  wondrous  art,  to 
passion  pouring  itself  out  in  numbers — to 
passion  set  to  music,  or  music  in  a  passion ! 

Now  let  us  examine  his  touchstone  of  a 
strain  of  poetry.  Upon  inspection  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  not  a  mere  lapis  Lydius,  ex- 
humed from  the  fossils  of  Asia  Minor,  or 
found  in  the  crumbling  basalt  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  but  struck  at  a  heat  from  the  crit- 
ical excogitations  of  the  British  Athens. 
Here  is  the  rule  by  which  we  may  at  once 
determine,  if  not  to  a  mathematical  certain- 
ty, certainly  with  all  convenient  certainty, 
whether  or  not  a  given  strain  of  poetry- 
complex,  learned  or  unlearned,  be  "  sponta- 
neous or  natural."  It  should  have,  it  seems, 
"  this  character  of  spontaneity,  that  it  be  the 
language  in  which  some  mortal  has  verily  and 
spontaneously  thought" 

Now  since  poetry  itself  is  a  compound  of  a 
succession  of  strains,  as  every  whole  is  made 
up  of  its  parts,  this  may  be  only  another  form  of 
giving  a  grand  comprehensive  canon  by  which 
all  poetry  is  to  be  tested — and  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  equally  comprehen- 
sive definition  of  poetry,  may  be  intended  to 
inform  the  reader,  in  a  word,  what  poetry  is 
and  how  it  must  be  written.  But  if  we  are 
mistaken  in  this  particular,  we  may  not  be 
very  wide  of  the  mark  in  venturing  to  sug- 
gest that  like  the  definition,  the  canon  is  too 
narrow  and  restrictive  ;  provided,  however, 
that  we  have  fathomed  its  meaning.  If  by 
the  terms  "some  mortal"  be  meant  the  wri- 
ter of  the  strain,  it  is  presumed  that  no  one 
will  deny  that  it  is  desirable  he  should  use 
the  natural  language  of  his  thoughts.  Ex- 
amine the  rule.  Is  it  not  rather  obscurely 
expressed  ?  Is  there  no  ambiguity  or  tau- 
tology about  it  ?  If  we  were  not  afraid  of 
being  suspected  of  attempting  to  badger  the 
critic,  in  the  caustic,  cavilling  spirit  in  which 
"  the  critics"  are  prone  to  badger  the  thin- 
skinned  poets,  we  might  in  all  honesty  em- 
ploy sundry  questions— the  Keys  of  Know- 
ledge— and  in  utter  uncertainty  as  to  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  rule,  ask — 1.  Is  it  meant 
that  a  strain  of  poetry,  to  be  true  to  nature 
and  in  good  taste,  must  have  the  character 
of  spontaneity,  (whatever  that  is,)  derivable 
from  the  fact  that  some  mortal  has  not  only 


previously  verily  thought  in  the  very  Ian- 
guage  of  the  strain,  but  spontaneously  thought 
in  that  very  language  ?  2.  Must  the  poet 
give  expression  to  his  thoughts — that  is,  "  pas- 
sionate rhythmical  expression"  to  them — in 
language  not  only  spontaneous  as  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  but  must  he  be  concerned  to 
adopt  the  language  in  which  somebody  else 
has  verily  thought  and  thought  spontane- 
ously ?  3.  Must  the  strain  be  impressed 
with  such  a  character  of  spontaneity,  that  it 
must  be  at  once  his  own  spontaneous  thought, 
spontaneously  expressed,  and  also  be  further 
impressed  with  the  peculiar  character  of 
spontaneity  implied  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
very  language  of  some  other  person's  thought 
equally  spontaneous  ?  4.  Or,  must  the  straiu 
be  couched  in  terms  so  spontaneous,  that  the 
same  terms  have  verily  been  used  in  the 
spontaneous  thinking  of  another  mortal,  who 
hasnotgivenoralor  written  embodiment  to  his 
thoughts  however  much  they  may  have  beea 
characterized  by  a  high  order  of  spontaneity  ? 
Or  is  it  simply  meant  that  the  strain  must  be 
so  spontaneous,  as  to  be  so,  alike  to  the  poet, 
the  reader  and  that  other  mortal  ?  If  so,  it 
would  have  been  more  concise  and  quite  z* 
perspicuous,  to  have  informed  the  reader 
that  the  strain,  not  to  be  obnoxious  to  criti- 
cal censure,  must  be  so  utterly  spontaneou* 
as  to  be  perfectly  spontaneous ;  which  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  the  simple  and  very 
just  rule  that  real  or  apparent  spontaneity  Is 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  style  both  in  prose 
and  poetry.  But  more  than  this  must  have 
been  meant  by  the  rule  which  is  obviously 
intended  to  point  out  the  kind  or  character 
of  spontaneity  desirable  in  a  strain,  rather 
than  simply  to  enforce  the  requisition  cf 
spontaneity  itself.  What  is  the  spirit  of  thei 
rule  ?  Does  it  intend  that  the  poet,  in  utter- 
ing his  sentiments  with  all  the  passionate 
rhythmical  expression  of  which  he  is  mas- 
ter, must  take  care  to  confine  himself  to  the 
very  terms  in  which  some  other  mortal  ha* 
already  entertained  the  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressed them.  This  can  scarcely  be  iutend- 
ed  :  such  a  rule  would  work  rather  oppres- 
sively on  the  poets,  who,  in  spite  of  Soioj 
mon's  saw  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  undei 
the  sun,"  are  expected  to  be  original ;  nayj 
are  constantly  flattering  themselves  thatther* 
is  a  new  thought  about  to  be  caught,  aaJ 
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who,  if  90  fortunate  as  to  capture  one,  would 
call  lustily  on  all  the  Nine  to  help  them  to 
clothe  it  in  a  new  dress.  To  see  bow  the 
minor  critics  pounce  upon  the  productions  of 
anew  candidate  for  poetic  honors,  and  in  full 
cry  run  down  his  favorite  conceptions  and 
the  language  in  which  he  has  embodied  them, 
till  they  have  traced  them  to  some  earlier 
candidate,  and  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  self- 
complacent  exultation  with  which  they  ex- 
pose the  literary  theft ;  one  would  not  sup- 
pose that  they  recognize  a  rule  which  re- 
quires the  poet  to  think  or  write  in  the  lan- 
guage in  which  some  other  mortal  has  verily 


critically  determine  whether  it  is  natural  or 
not?  In  contemplating  a  line  or  strain  of 
poetry,  we  wish  only  to  understand  it.  The 
pleasure,  if  any,  imparted  by  it,  is  instant 
and  instinctive,  often  greatly  heightened  by 
the  impression  of  the  originality  of  the  thought 
or  the  novelty  of  the  garb  in  which  it  is 
forcibly  or  gracefully  presented. 

In  order  to  the  full  comprehension  and  the 
keenest  enjoyment  of  the  most  original  con- 
ceptions or  terms  of  expression  of  the  wri- 
ter of  prose  or  poetry,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  either  the  thoughts  or  the  language  of 
the  thoughts  should  be  spontaneous  on  the 


and  spontaneously  thought.  But  if  the  rule ,  part  of  the  reader.  So  subtle  and  complex 
eipresses  any  thing  with  clearness  and  pre-  j  are  the  links  of  the  chain  of  association — so 
cision — it  seems  to  convey  the  idea  that  in ;  fine  and  far-reaching  the  electric  wires  of 
order  to  determine  whether  a  given  passage ,  thought  and  sympathy — so  boundless  the  va- 
or  line  of  poetry  be  natural  and  in  good  taste,  riety  of  objects  embraced  in  the  magic  cir- 
you  mast  inquire  whether  the  language  of  cle  of  suggestion,  simple  and  relative,  that 


tbe  passage  or  line  be  that  in  which  some 
mortal  has  verily  and  spontaneously  thought. 
Some  mortal  must  not  only  verily  have 
thought,  but  must  have  thought  spontane- 
ously in  the  language  of  the  strain  !  Imag- 
ine Shakspeare  squaring  the  scintillations 
of  his  wit  and  the  electric  flashes  of  his 
imagination  which  burn  along  the  lines  and 
make  the  glowing  strains  of  his  poetry  in- 
stinct with  life  and  light,  by  a  rule  which 
would  not  allow  him  to  utter  his  peerless 
conceptions  except  in  language  in  which 
some  mortal  has  verily  and  spontaneously 
thought !  It  may  be  answered  that  the  rule 
only  applies  to  the  terms  in  which  the  concep- 
tion is  to  be  embodied,  and  not  to  the  thought 
itself.  But  we  ask  how  is  thought  to  be  sep- 
arated from  the  conception  of  it  in  language. 
We  are  only  made  conscious  of  thought  by 
clothing  it  in  language  expressed  or  unex- 
pressed. It  is  true  we  may  present  a  thought 
in  various  aspects  and  forms  of  expression ; 
hut  is  the  poet  to  express  his  thoughts  in  that 
language  only  in  which  they  have  been  spon- 
taneously thought  and  expressed  by  some- 
body else  ?  Must  not  the  language  be  con- 
formed to  the  thought  ?  And  in  the  peculiar 
combination  of  words  expressive  of  a  thought 
or  idea  having  the  charm  of  novelty,  are  we 
to  go  through  the  analytical  process  of  sepa- 
rating the  thought  from  the  flesh  and  bones 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  be- 
fore we  are  to  be  pleased,  or  before  we  can 


it  often  requires  but  little  mental  effort  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  feel  the  force  and  beauty 
of  a  particular  thought,  or  train  of  thought, 
conveyed  in  the  most  novel  form  of  expres- 
sion, when  the  thoughts  and  the  terms  and 
form  of  their  embodiment  are  equally  new 
to  him. 

The  pleasure  experienced  by  the  contem- 
plation of  a  strain  of  poetry  might  be  much 
diminished  by  the  suspicion,  or  the  discovery 
of  the  fact,  that  it  was  "the  language  in 
which  some  mortal  has  verily  thought,1'  and 
yet  further  diminished  if  discovered  to  be 
the  language  in  which  the  mortal  in  question 
has  "  spontaneously  thought."  Novelty,  ac- 
tual or  supposed— originality,  real  or  impu- 
ted, are  among  the  chief  sources  and  ele- 
ments of  the  satisfaction  of  readers,  whether 
of  prose  or  poetry.  So  wide  and  fertile  is 
the  domain  of  nature,  that  the  poets  of  past 
ages  have  not  exhausted  its  treasures.  Nor 
will  tbe  poets  of  the  present  age  and  of  those 
to  come  be  able  to  exhaust  them.  In  the  il- 
lustration of  the  riches  and  beauties  of  na- 
ture, mental,  moral  and  physical,  in  all  their 
profusion  and  diversity,  new  conceptions 
will  And  expression  in  new  applications  and 
combinations  of  imagery  and  new  embellish- 
ments of  language.  The  inherent  difficulty 
of  reasoning  about  the  nature  of  poetry  and 
of  its  effects  is  only  increased  by  the  attempt 
to  limit  and  control  our  views  and  conclu- 
sions by  the  definitions  and  dogmas  of  any 
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systems  of  criticism,  however  nicely  or  even 
justly  elaborated  according  to  the  received 
principles  of  mental  philosophy. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  misconcep- 
tion in  regard  to  what  is  called  the  spontane- 
ity of  the  language  as  well  as  the  thoughts, 
images  and  conceptions  of  the  poet,  much 
akin  to  that  with  respect  to  the  common  re- 
quisition of  extemporaneousness  in  the  pub- 
lic speaker ; — as  if  the  chief  merit  of  both 
consisted  in  throwing  off  the  most  profound 
thoughts  and  telling  passages  without  previ- 
ous reflection  or.  preparation :  a  view  of  the 
subject  rather  fanciful  than  sound.  The 
works  of  greatest  excellence  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  effort,  either  in  the  polite 
arts,  or  in  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  precisely  those  which 
are  the  result  of  the  greatest  labor.  To  pa- 
tient attention  and  earnest  protracted  exer- 
tion, must  be  ascribed  the  production  of  lite- 
rary performances  of  the  greatest  utility  and 
of  the  most  startling  invention  and  origi- 
nality. The  man  who  thinks  most  profoundly 
and  patiently  on  any  subject,  is  most  apt  to 
be  original  in  his  thoughts,  and  may  be  just 
as  original  in  the  manner  and  style  of  their 
expression.  It  is  needless,  as  it  would  be 
tedious,  to  give  illustrations  of  what  must  be 
obvious  upon  reflection.  The  apparent  spon- 
taneity so  much  lauded  and  insisted  on,  is 
generally  the  fruit  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
labour,  frequent  practice  and  severe  drilling. 


"  True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance. 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance." 


Pope,  distinguished  for  the  soundness  of 
1  his  critical  judgment,  the  delicacy  of  his 
taste,  the  bold  play  of  his  fancy  and  the  fre- 
quency and  beauty  of  his  classic  allusion, 
having  thus  revealqd  one  of  the  secrets  of 
the  craft,  acknowledges  in  the  two  following 
lines  that  the  poet  must  give  to  his  strains 
the  air  of  apparent  spontaneity  in  the  thought 
and  the  language : 

**  'Tin  not  enouph  no  harshness,  fives  offence, 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  i 


And  yet  with  his  experience  of  the  pains 
and  labor  of  composition,  he  would  hardly 
have  sanctioned  a  rule  of  criticism  which 
restricts  the  poet  either  in  his  conceptions  or 


the  expression  of  them  to  the  language  in 
which  the  reader  has  spontaneously  thought. 
It  is,  moreover,  obvious  that  thoughts,  ima- 
ges and  turns  of  expression  which  would 
arise  spontaneously,  without  effort  or  con- 
scious premeditation  at  the  time  of  compo- 
sition, and  flow  copiously  from  the  pen  of  a 
writer  of  cultivated  and  refined  taste,  might 
flow,  if  at  all,  from  a  different  order  of  pens 
with  a  painful  or  ludicrous  appearance  of  awk- 
ward effort  and  clumsy  artifice. 

The  true  poet,  moved  by  the  strong  im- 
pulse of  his  own  feelings  and  imagination, 
writes  as  much  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  his 
nature,  as  for  renown  either  present  or  pos- 
thumous; and  though  he  must  express  much 
that  will  readily  be  comprehended  and  ap- 
preciated by  readers  in  general,  since  many 
of  his  strains  may  be  in  the  language  ia 
which  they  have  verily  thought,  yet  he  wiH 
utter  also  some  things  which  will  be  received 
as  true  by  those  only  who  have  sympathies  ! 
and  associations  derived,  in  common  with 
his  own,  from  a  profounder  insight  into  the 
"  deep  things"  of  the  human  heart,   and  a 
warmer  and  more  intimate  communion  with 
nature;  and  yet  the  very  passages  which 
may  be  admired  most  by  readers  of  the  roost 
sound  and  refined  taste,  may  not  be  couched 
in  the  language  in  which  they  have  thought  , 
spontaneously:  on  the  contrary,  the  read- 
er's gratification  may  be  vastly  heightened 
by  the  discovery  that  so  far  at  least  as  he  » 
concerned,  or  knows  to  the  contrary,  the  ao-  j 
thor  has  afforded  him  the  agreeable  surprise  : 
of  an  original  conception,  conveyed  in  Ian-  j 
guage  of  greater  fascination,  on  account  of ; 
its  sparkling  novelty  and  the  elegant   origi- 
nality yet  apparent  ease  of  its  use  and  ap- 
plication. 

But  grant  that  in  all  this  we  are  mistaken— 
that  the  definition  and  the  test  of  poetry  are 
good  and  sound  ;  let  us  see  whether  the  crit- 
icisms which  follow  them  are  equally  so ; 
and  whether  the  lines  cited  to  show  the  bad 
taste  and  faulty  style  of  Gray,  are  liable  to 
the  objections  alleged.     We  will  take  up  the ! 
lines  and  strictures  in  due  order — beginning  j 
at  the  beginning— considering  them  seriatim  j 
and  with  all  the  serious  decorum  their  mag-  I 
nitude  and  importance  may  demand.  | 

Having  already  quoted  our  critic  at  large,  | 
we  propose  a  running  commentary  on  nisi 
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comments  as  if  they  were  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  the  reader. 

"E'en  in  our  ashes  lire  their  wonted  fires." 

Why  has  this  famous,  this  beautiful  and  justly 
famous  line,  obtained  such  currency  and 
popularity?  We  humbly  reply,  because  in 
the  connection  in  which  it  occurs,  as  the  clo- 
sing line  of  a  strain  of  surpassing  sweet- 
ness and  pathos,  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
suggested  by  the  passage,  and  the  striking 
force  of  the  comparison  in  the  last  line  are 
felt,  understood  and  echoed  in  the  silent 
depths  of  every  bosom  endowed  with  a  mo- 
dicum of  sensibility. 

We  are  to  infer  from  the  assertion  that  the 
"  careless  reader  has  no  doubt  the  meaning 
is  all  right,"  that  the  careful  reader  will  dis- 
cover that  the  meaning  of  this  line  is  not  ail 
right.  We  are  informed  that  this  want  of 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  careless  reader,  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  "  ashes  and 
their  fires  bear  each  other  out  so  well."  Why 
do  not  ashes  and  their  fires  bear  each  other 
out  quite  as  well  with  the  attentive  reader  ? 
If  they  bear  each  other  out  so  well  in  the 
abstract,  and  for  aught  we  are  informed  to 
the  contrary,  in  the  concrete  also,  it  is,  at 
the  first  disclosure  of  this  discovery,  rather 
difficult  for  the  attentive  reader  to  perceive 
*hy  he  is  more  blind,  or,  rather,  deaf,  to  the 
rhythmical  assistance  rendered  to  each  other 
by  these  potent  words  than  the  careless  read- 
er; but  upon  a  closer  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  careful  reader  discovers  that  the 
critic  only  affirms  that  the  careless  reader  is 
in  danger  of  being  so  satisfied  with  the  mel- 
ody of  the  line,  or  rather  with  the  sweet 
chiming  of  the  two  words  "ashes"  and 
"fires,"  that  he  may  forget  to  inquire  wheth- 
er or  not  the  meaning  of  the  line  be  all 
right— or  may  forget  to  look  for  any  mean- 
in^  at  all.  We  will  not  stop  to  express  the 
ligations  of  careless  readers  to  the  critic 
for  the  disclosure  of  an  error  into  which  it  is 
confessed  they  are  apt  to  fall;  an  error, 
however,  wjrich,  though  it  may  be  too  corn- 
con  with  careless  readers,  will  scarcely  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  account  for  the  acknow- 
ledged popularity  of  the  line  with  the  world 
at  large.  It  does  doubtless  happen  now  and 
then  that  both  classes  of  readers  are  eo 
tickled  by  sound  as  to  lose  the  sense  of  prose 
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as  well  as  poetry.  There  is  as  little  doubt 
that  "  very  many  quote  the  line  without  any 
distinct  meaning  whatever  attached  to  it ;" 
but  probably  not  more  than  quote  many  other 
of  the  best  lines  in  English  poetry  with  the 
same  deplorable  indistinctness  of  perception 
and  appreciation  of  their  real  meaning  and 
beauty.  But,  granting  both  of  these  postu- 
lates, it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  hold 
the  author  accountable,  or  damn  him  with 
faint  praise,  for  the  carelessness  or  obtuse- 
ness  of  his  readers.  Pope,  who  had  person- 
ally no  cause  to  complain  of  any  injustice 
done  to  the  meaning  and  sense  of  his  lines, 
by  this  forgetfulness  of  the  sentiment  in  the 
melody  of  the  verse,  seeing  that  all  they 
said  against  his  strains  was  that  they  were 
too  sweet,  does  nevertheless  complain  so 
heavily  as  to  call  our  critics  "  careless  read* 
ers,"  "  tuneful  fools,"  in  these  lines : 

11  In  the  bright  Muse  tho'  thousand  charms  conspire, 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire  \ 
Who  haunt  Pa  muss  us  but  to  please  their  ear, 
Not  mend  their  minds ;  as  some  to  Church  repair 
Not  for  the  doc  nine ;  but  the  music  there." 

But  in  this  case,  the  "tuneful  fools,"  or 
"  careless  readers,"  are  not  so  much  to  blame 
after  all,  for  it  seems  that  the  incapacity  to  per- 
ceive the  meaning  of  the  line  is  not  ascriba- 
ble  to  the  dullness  of  the  English  readers  of 
Gray,  but  to  the  want  of  naturalness  or  spon- 
taneity in  the  language  employed  by  the  poet 
to  convey  the  sentiment  of  the  line  to  all 
classes  of  readers.  We  are  distinctly  as- 
sured that  "  no  Englishman  would  ever  nat- 
urally have  expressed  the  sentiment  in  this 
language."  What  immediately  follows  may 
satisfy  the  reader  that  the  critic,  who  is  pro- 
bably a  Scotchman,  is  not  one  of  the  care- 
less readers.  He  has  satisfied  himself,  at 
least,  of  what  the  poet  meant  to  express  by 
the  line.  Referring  to  the  diversity  of  taste 
and  opinion  amongst  "men,  at  least  some 
men,"  as  to  where  they  shall  lay  their  bones, 
he  says,  "  they  endue  the  dead  clay  that 
will  be  lying  under  the  turf  with  some  vague 
sentiment  of  feeling— with  some  residue  of 
the  old  affections."  He  then  propounds  this 
solemn  enquiry:  "  Would  any  Englishman, 
impressed  with  such  a  feeling,  go  back  in 
imagination  to  classic  times,  when  the  body 
was  burnt,  and  speak  of  lt  ashes"  which 
never  will  exist,  rather  than  of  the  slumber- 
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ing  corpse  which  his  eye  must  be  following, 
as  he  speaks,  into  the  earth  ?" 

We  confess  that  our  high  admiration  of 
Gray— of  his  Elegy— of  all  the  lines  objected 
to  by  this  critic,  and  especially  of  the  one 
now  in  question,  has  not  been  shaken  by  the 
comments  we  have  quoted.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Elegy  as  a  sig- 
nal illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  harmonious  disposition  of  the  at  once 
solid  and  ductile  materials  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue.  The  Elegy  in  the  full  round 
harmony  of  its  strains,  as  well  as  in  the  truth 
and  completeness  of  its  sentiments,  com- 
bines the  accurate  finish  and  lustre  of  coin 
fresh  from  the  mint  with  its  sterling  ring.  It 
is  the  common  regret  of  its  readers  that  Gray 
did  not  write  more.  All  feel  that  one  who 
wrote  so  well  on  some  themes,  might  have 
written  as  well,  or  better,  on  others.  When 
we  read  one  of  his  best  pieces,  or  one  of  the 
best  of  Collins,  who  preceded  him,  or  of 
Burns  or  Campbell,  his  successors,  we  feel 
that  it  is  the  production  of  a  master  poet. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  had  they  put 
forth  their  whole  strength  in  some  great  and 
protracted  effort,  other  glorious  epics  or  dra- 
mas might  have  taken  rank  with  the  "  Iliad," 
the  "  iEneid,"  the  "  Divina  Comedia,"  the 
11  Orlando  Furioso,"  the  "  Jerusalem  Deliv- 
ered," or  Paradise  Lost,  or  with  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  or  any  other  of  the  best  plays  of 
the  British  dramatists.  But  such  regrets  and 
conjectures  are  idle  and  may  be  founded  in 
misapprehension.  As  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, the  very  intensity  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  the  vivid  play  of  imagery  which 
seem  essential  to  the  production,  as  they 
enter  into  the  structure  of  the  highest  order 
of  lyrical  poetry,  would  necessarily  overtask 
and  exhaust  the  powers  of  the  greatest  ge- 
nius if  continued  in  protracted  composition  ; 
and  the  reader  would  be  painfully  affected 
by  too  keen  and  prolonged  excitement,  or 
dazzled  by  excess  of  light. 

We  have  another  confession  to  make.  As 
often  as  we  had  read  the  Elegy,  and  as  much 
as  we  admired  the  line, 

'*  E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires," 

we  had  never  suspected  the  classical  allusion, 
though  a  due  portion  of  our  valuable,  because 
brief,  existence,  had  been  devoted  to  the  clas- 
sics.   We  supposed  we  had  perceived  the 


point  of  the  simile  hi  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  heat  remaining  in  the  ashes  of  a 
substance  recently  burnt,  and  the  inextin- 
guishable glow  of  affection  which  may  be 
figuratively  said  to  remain  in  the  very  bodies 
of  the  departed. 

Ashes  being  the  remains  of  substances 
generally,  as  well  as  of  the  human  body,  af- 
ter combustion,  the  term  ashes  has  been 
with  propriety  used  figuratively  time  out  of 
mind  and  is  still  used  to  express  what  re- 
mains of  us  after  the  fire  of  life  is  extin- 
guished— that  is  to  say,  the  dead  body ,  by 
our  critic  himself  denominated  metaphori- 
cally— "the  dead  clay."  Its  figurative  use 
in  this  sense  and  in  other  senses  as  the  com- 
mon language  of  prose  and  poetry  before  and 
since  the  classic  era  referred  to :  its  frequent 
occurrence  in  Holy  Writ  where  it  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  frailty  and  humiliation,  and 
in  other  senses  in  connection  with  our  fleshly 
tabernacles,  may  well  have  made  the  British 
world  a  century  ago  sufficiently  familiar  with 
its  metaphorical  meaning,  when  applied  to  a 
dead  body,  to  supercede  the  necessity  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  of  reverting  to  the  an- 
cient practice  of  burning  dead  bodies  and 
piously  depositing  the  ashes  in  urns  of  Doric 
simplicity  or  of  the  most  elaborate  chasing 
and  configuration.  The  most  illiterate  Eng- 
lishman who  could  read  his  Bible— or,  who 
could  not  or  would  not  read  that  wonderful 
book,  whose  poetry,  in  its  lyrical  portions, 
in  tenderness,  and  grandeur  and  in  the  bold 
originality  of  its  figures  and  imagery,  sur- 
passes all  that  has  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  uninspired  writers,  and  which*  abounds 
in  instances  of  the  figurative  use  of  the  word 
ashes,  would  be  at  no  loss  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  the  line.  Who  that  has  read  or 
heard  the  simple  yet  sublime,  burial  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  taken  from  that 
Holy  Book;  or  has  stood  by  a  grave  and 
heard  the  hollow  sound  of  the  earth  falling 
on  the  coffin  accompanied  by  the  simple 
words:  "earth  to  earth,1 '  "ashes  to  ashes,' 
-'dust  to  dust,"  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  line  crowning  the 
climax  of  the  strain  which  stirs  the  heart 
with  such  mysterious  power  when  these 
stanzas  are  read : 

"  For  who  to  dumb  forgetful neas  a  prey. 
This  pica  ing  Hiixioui  being  e'er  resigned. 
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Left  the  wun  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
flor  c««C  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  f 
On  some  food  breast  tbe  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 
E'en  from  the  tomb  the  roice  of  nature  cries, 
E'ea  in  our  ashes  lite  their  wonted  fires," 

This  last  line,  simply  affirms  (if  it  be  not  sac- 
rilegious to  give  a  prosaic  paraphrase  of  such 
«  Hoe)  that  the  objects  of  life  are  so  dear  to 
the  dying  that  the  very  dead  body  itself  con- 
tinues to  glow  with  some  of  the  warmth  of 
affection  which  fired  it  when  alive.  This  is  a 
bold  figure,  but  not  more  so  than  a  multitude 
to  be  met  with  in  the  pages  of  inspired  song, 
or  in  those  of  poets  uninspired  save  by  the 
celestial  fire  of  genius.  The  meaning  of  the 
entire  stanza,  in  plain  prose,  is,  that  in  the 
hour  of  death,  man  ardently  desires  the  •ap- 
propriate manifestation  of  the  affection  of 
those  he  loves  and  is  about  to  leave :  and 
that  so  burning  is  this  desire  that  it  is  not  ex- 
tinguished by  the  cold  hand  of  death  or  tbe 
damps  of  the  grave.  The  latter  clause  of 
this  prosaic  version  of  the  poetic  thought 
and  figure,  may  not  be  strictly  true,  as  a 
physical,  pathological  or  psychological  fact, 
yet  it  may  be  both  true  and  beautiful  in  the 
metaphorical  language  of  the  poet  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  line 

"And  man j  a  holy  text  around  she  strews," 

which  he  had  composed  but  a  few  lines  be 
fore,  or  some  text  he  had  actually  read  on 
the  rude  head  stones  of  the  graveyard,  may 
have  suggested  the  employment  of  a  figure 
» frequent  in  the  bible  and  which  so  vividly 
expresses  the  tenacity  with  which  the  "par- 
ting soul"  clings  to  the  objects  of  its  earthly 
love.  It  may  be  true  that  more  accurate 
analysis  would  refer  the  sentiment  to  the 
excited  imagination  and  yearning  affection 
of  the  survivor,  investing  the  loved  or  hon- 
ored dead  with  some  undefined  attributes  of 
a  living  being — "with  some  residue  of  the 
old  affections  ;"  but  what  might  be  very  res- 
pectable logic  or  sound  philosophy  in  the 
chair  of  metaphysics  of  the  University  of 
Edinburg,  would  be  quite  out  of  place  amid 
the  peripatetic  haunts  of  Parnassus.  The 
free  Muse  disdains  the  trammels  of  the 
tthools.  She  will  not  consent  to  be  mea- 
sured and  circumscribed  in  her  utterances 
°y  the  dogmas  of  a  cold  and  technical  criti- 
cal. Swelling  with  "noble  rage,"  she  pays 


about  as  much  respect  to  its  artificial,  facti- 
tious or  arbitrary  canons,  as  one  Martin 
Luther  did  to  the  direful  thunders  of  the 
Vatican. 

The  critic  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  his 
own  definition  of  ptfetry  as  "passionate 
rhythmycal  expression,"  and  of  the  fact  that 
passion  speaks  itself  out  in  strong  figures : 
sometimes  in  simple  and  sometimes  in  mixed 
metaphor, — now  in  severe  and  again  in  gor- 
geous imagery. 

Upon  such  a  restrictive  theory  of  Poetic 
license — and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  with 
that  of  the  objector  to  this  and  other  strong- 
ly figurative  lines  of  Gray,  we  should  make 
sad  havocg  of  the  higher  flights  of  the  poets 
sacred  and  profane.  The  vision  of  Isaiah, 
which  begins  : — "Hear,  O  Heavens,  and 
give  ear,  O  earth :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken ;" 
might  have  been  stopped — critically  sealed 
up — at  this  grand  invocation  of  the  works  of 
the  Creator  to  listen  to  the  impious  rebellion 
of  the  children  of  Judah  and  the  prophetic 
denunciations  poured  out  against  them  by 
the  sacred  Lyrist,  in  bold  metaphors  which 
flash  and  reverberate  like  the  lightnings  and 
thunder*  of  Sinai.  And  so,  an  extinguisher 
might  have  been  put  upon  the  poetic  fire  of 
Job  and  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.  David 
would  never  have  been  permitted  to  say  "I 
will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency,"  nor 
"I  have  eaten  ashes  like  bread,"  and  might 
have  been  forbidden  even  to  "repent  in  dust 
and  ashes" — when  Nathan  said  unto  him 
"  Thou  art  the  man." 

To  consider  the  force  of  this  objection 
fairly,  let  us  take  the  case  as  put  by  the 
critic.  He  allows  that  an  Englishman  med- 
itating, with  Hervey,  or  alone  among  the 
tombs,  may  endue  the  dead  clay  lying  under 
the  turf,  with  some  vague  sentiment  of  feel- 
ing, "with  some  residue  of  the  old  affections ;" 
but  insists  that  an  Englishman  impressed 
with  such  a  feeling  would  never  have  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment,  in  the  language  adopt- 
ed by  the  poet,  because  no  Englishman 
would  "go  back  in  imagination  to  classic 
limes  when  the  body  was  burnt,  and  speak 
of  "ashes"  which  never  will  exist,  rather 
than  of  the  slumbering  corpse." 

We  might  here  simply  stop  the  discussion 
of  the  issue  (as  the  Lawyers  say)  arising 
upon  the  laws  of  criticism,  and  make  an  issue 
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of  fact  with  our  critic  though  it  be  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  before  the  demurrer.  Other 
Englishmen  besides  Gray  have  done  the 
very  thing  imputed  to  him  as  faulty  and  un- 
natural :  to  wit,  spoken  of  "ashes"  rather 
than  of  the  slumbering  corpse,  with  a  strict- 
ly analogous  signification  of  the  metaphor. 
If  he  will  come  down  from  his  critical  tripod 
at  Edinburg  and  visit  the  monument,  by 
Flaxman,  erected  to  the  memory  of  poor 
Collins,  by  the  public,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Andrew,  at  Chichester,  and  read  the  el- 
egant epitaph,  by  Hay  ley,  he  will  find, 
among  others,  these  lines  : — 

"Strangers  to  him  enamoured  of  his  lays, 
This  fond  memorial  to  his  talents  raise, 
For  this  the  ashes  of  a  bard  require. 
Who  touched  the  tenderest  notes  of  pity's  lyre ; 
Who  joined  pure  faith  to  strong  poetic  powers ; 
Who,  in  reviving  reason's  lucid  hours, 
Sought  on  one  book  his  troubled  mind  to  rest, 
And  rightly  deemed  the  book  of  God  the  best." 

Since  we  are  doubtful  about  the  nativity  of' 
Hayley,  and  his  authority  to  speak  in  such 
classic  language  to  Englishmen,  may  be 
questioned,  we  will  give  the  following  in- 
stances from  the  Englishman,  Wm*  Sbaks- 
peare  among  others  that  may  be  found  read- 
ily in  his  works,  by  the  use  of  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke's  excellent  ■  'Concordance  to  Shaks- 
peare." 

A  few  moments  before  the  remarkable 
courtship  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter to  Lady  Anne  which  her  Ladyship  re- 
ceived with  such  extraordinary  favor,  Shaks- 
peare,  represents  the  corpse  of  King  Henry 
the  Sixth,  borne  in  an  open  coffin  by  gentle- 
men and  followed  by  her  as  a  mourner.  Hav- 
ing ordered  the  body  to  be  set  down  and 
uttered  some  words  of  lamentation,  she  fol- 
lows the  corpse  with  her  eye  and  says : 

•'  Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  King ! 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster !" 

Instances  might  be  multiplied* of  a  similar 
use  of  the  word  by  other  English  poets  of 
celebrity,  if  our  space  permitted. 

If  the  meaning  of  this  word  ''ashes"  as 
employed  by  Gray,  is  to  be  drawn  from 
classic  times,  would  that  be  a  valid  objec- 
tion to  its  use  by  an  English  poet  on  the 
ground  of  a  want  of  spontaneity,  in  his  own 
country  where  the  existence  of  the  ancient 


custom  of  burning  dead  bodies,  is  familiar  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  who  has  learned 
to  read  or  ever  listened  to  the  eloquence  of 
the  English  Parliament,  Pulpit,  or  Bar  ? 

But,  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  no  Englishman  in  the  mournful 
situation  of  the  one  referred  to,  would  tax 
his  imagination  with  the  enormous  exertion 
of  a  flight  from  the  era  of  Gray  or  Victoria, 
to  that  of  Homer  or  Augustus,  is  the  whole 
Republic  of  letters,  of  which  the  "British 
world"  is  a  very  respectable  province,  to  be 
for  that  reason  deprived  of  the  elegant  and 
innocuous  refreshment  derivable  from  the 
entire  round  of  classic  allusion,  illustration 
and  imagery?  If  we  consent,  without  a 
murmur,  to  such  vandalism,  will  our  critic 
not  allow  it  to  be  possible  that  some  Eng- 
lishman wholly  ignorant  of  classical  tiroes, 
(if  one  could  have  been  found  a  hundred 
years  ago  reading,  and  capable  of  criticising, 
Gray's  Elegy)  might  have  appreciated  even 
the  spontaneity  of  the  language,  by  simply 
going  back  in  imagination  to  the  "ashes"  of 
bis  own  ancestors  still  glowing  with  their 
"wonted  fires"  of  indignation  against  the 
bigots,  fanatics  and  Despots  who  piled  the 
faggots  and  lighted  the  fires  of  their  martyr- 
dom ?  Had  the  scholars  of  England  already 
forgotten  Ridley  ?  Had  the  great  body  of 
the  English  people  ceased  to  venerate  the 
the  memory  of  "the  Apostle  of  England"  ? 
Have  they  forgotten  even  yet  the  thrilling 
words  of  Latimer,  when  standing  by  the  side 
of  Ridley,  one  chain  fastening  both  to  the 
same  stake,  he  said  :  "Be  of  good  comfort, 
master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man.  We  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace, 
in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put 
out?"  Might  not  a  poet,  have  license  to 
make  these  men  say  to  all  Christendom  and 
all  time : 

"E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires !" 

There  are  some  things  the  honest  yeomen  of 
England  love  to  remember — there  are  others 
they  wish  to  forget.  There  are  some  entire 
reigns  of  their  Kings  and  Queens  they  would 
willingly  blot  from  the  annals  of  England. 
The  scholars  of  England  too  have  some  of 
the  same  noble  tenderness  for  the  fame  oi\ 
their  country,  a  sentiment  to  which  charity | 
would  ascribe  the  singular  fact  stated  by  the 
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riter  of  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  author  | 
f  \Eutopia"  in  the  "Cabinet  Portrait  Gat-' 
»ry  of  British  Worthies,"  aamely,  that  when ' 
i  1817,  Mr.  Singer,  edited  and  reprinted 
oper's  "Mirror  of  Virtue  in  Worldly  Great- 
ess,  or  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Knight, 
unetime  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,"  the 
ook  was  so  exceedingly  rare,  that  he  knew 
f  no  copy  of  it  except  the  one  in  his  posses- 
cm.     The   author  of  the   sketch    (which 
rcathcs  the  generous  spirit  of  Lord  Camp- 
ers late  life  of  More)  then,  with  calm  in- 
ignation,  informs  the  British  public,  that 
there  is  a  copy  of  it — a  venerable  and  pre- 
ious  relic — in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
eum;  but  it  is  irreverently  bound  up  under 
toe  coarse  cover,  with  other  old  books  that ' 
lave  no  connection  with  the  subject,  and  the 
utpage  is  torn  out  and  missing."     It  is  to 
*  hoped  that  the  people  of  England  would ; 
;ladly  forget  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  or  that  when  they  call  it' 
io  mind,  it  is  with  a  deep  and  inextinguisb-  j 
ible  execration  of  the  memory  of  the  brutal ; 
tyrant  who  added  to  the  bloody  list  of  his  \ 
judicial  murders  and  adulteries,  the  execu- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Jkgoiag  tne  reader's  pardon  for  this  seri- 
w«  digression  from  Gray  and  his  critic  :  we 
i*lt,  is  the  poet  to  write  for  the  illiterate 
>q1y  ?  Is  he  to  eschew  the  classics,  with ' 
he  holy  horror  with  which  Job  eschewed 
ivil  ?  Upon  such  a  theory  of  criticism,  what . 
ire  we  to  say  of  the  writings  in  prose  and 
wtry  of  the  wits  and  humourists  of  the( 
eigns  of  the  gentle  Anne  and  the  stern  ] 
Elizabeth,  lit  up  and  adorned  as  they  are 
rith  the  gems  and  flowers  of  ancient  Htera- 
ure  sacred  and  profane  ? 

But,  let  us  test,  practically,  the  soundness 
>fthe  stricture  which  seems  pointed  with 
pecial  emphasis,  against  the  word  "ashes" 
n  the  line,  by  which  it  seems  the  learned 
ritic  is  painfully  reminded  of  the  poet's 
'effort  and  artifice."  It  so  happens,  fortu-  ] 
«tely,  that  the  word  corpses — the  plural  of, 
'corpse"  suggested  by  the  critic,  as  the  real 
tyct  which  the  Englishman's  "eye  must 
« following,  as  he  speaks,  into  the  earth," 
nil  give  the  same  rhythmical  quantity  in 
w  line  in  question,  and,  as  he  probably 
wnks,  more  "passionate  rhythmical  expres- 
■*"  than  the  word  "ashes"  which,  he  tells 


us,  Gray,  though  a  true  poet  and  "a  genuine 
lover  of  nature,"  prefered  to  introduce  as 
one  of  the  pieces  in  his  patchwork  of  poeti- 
cal phrases  and  traditional  imagery. 

Here  is  the  whole  stanza,  with  the  emen- 
dation proposed,  obviating  the  objection  and 
putting  it  in  the  power  of  every  Englishman 
to  understand  and  enjoy  the  tender^  senti- 
ment of  the  quatrain  : — 

"On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eve  requires, 
E*en  from  the  tornb  the  voire  of  nature    crie*, 
E*eu  in  our  carp$e»  live  their  wouted  fires." 

A  critic,  if  morbidly  prone  to  carping,  might 
object  even  to  this  reading  on  the  ground 
that  an  unsophisticated  Englishman,  however 
tender  hearted,  if  at  all  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion might  mistake  the  figurative  allusion  to 
the  "fires"  of  affection,  for  a  literal  reference 
to  those  more  roboreous  fires  of  his  corpo- 
real existence,  which  are,  proverbially,  the 
combined  product  of  vigorous  digestion,  ex- 
erted with  great  spontaneity  upon  beef  and 
plum-pudding  on  the  one  hand,  and  brandy 
and  brown  stout  on  the  other :  or,  if  possessed 
of  some  wildness  of  fancy,  he  might  look  for 
the  meaning  in  those  phosphorescent  fires 
which  disengage  and  play  in  lurid  flames 
round  bodies  in  some  stages  of  decomposi- 
tion,—or  in  those  other  fires  of  still  greater 
spontaneity — the  fires  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion ;  certain  premonitions  of  which,  at 
the  moment  when  his  pious  eye  was  follow- 
ing the  corpse  into  the  earth,  might  be  ting- 
ling in  his  great  toe,  or  glowing  where  Bar- 
dolph  may  have  felt  them. 

But,  to  be  serious,  our  critic  must  excuse 
us  for  preferring  the  "ashes"  of  the  old 
reading  to  the  "  corpses"  of  the  new.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  by  the  way,  that  the  burn- 
ing of  the  body  of  Shelley,  by  Byron  and 
Hunt,  had  not  preceded  the  inditing  of  a 
line  which  makes  so  heavy  a  draft  on  the 
imagination  of  "  an  Englishman."  The 
discussion  at  that  early  day  of  an  event  • 
that  made  such  a  noise  afterwards,  might 
have  prepared  the  English  public  to  appre- 
ciate more  fully  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
Elegy.  Shelley  himself  in  his  "  Summer 
Evening  Church-yard"  struggles  to  express 
the  common  impression  with  persons  of  sen- 
sibility, that  the  truants  of  the  tomb,  hold 
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some  indefinable  communion  with  the  living  able.     No  line  could  be  more  suggestive  o 


world : 

"  The  dead  are  sleeping  in  their  sepulchres : 
And,  mouldering  as  they  Bleep,  a  thrilling:  sound, 
Hall'  sense,  half  thought,  among  the  darkness  stirs." 

But,  suppose  that  all  we  have  said  is  insuffi- 
cient to  vindicate  the  taste  of  Gray  in  the 
use  of  thrs  word  "  ashes."  As  a  last  appeal 
to  the  "  British  world,"  from  the  caustic 
censure  of  a  Scottish  critic,  we  ask,  with  all 
the  confidence  inspired  by  the  hope  of  an 
'affirmative  response,  might  not  the  poet, 
naturally  and  spontaneously  have  indited  the 
line  on  the  faith  of  the  familiarity  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen with  the  ashes  of  that  "  feathered  in- 
conbustible,, — the  Phoenix  ?  Especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  sweet  swan  of  Avon 
makes  Richard  Plantagengt,  Duke  of  York, 
standing  on  the  battle  field  of  Sandal  Castle, 
say  in  the  very  teeth  of  Queen  Margaret,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Lord  Clifford, 
well  backed  by  soldiers, 

"  My  ashes,  as  the  Phoenix,  may  bring  forth 
A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all; 
And  in  that  hope  1  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven, 
Scorning  whatever  you  can  afflict  me  with." 

For,  it  must  have  been  well  known  to  Gray, 
who  was  a  ripe  historian  as  well  as  classic, 
that,  although  this  bird,  as  Herodotus  informs 
us,  appeared  in  Egypt  once  only  in  five 
hundred  years,  and  though  as  that  simple- 
hearted  and  veracious  historian  says  he  had 
never  seen  one  except  in  effigy,  yet  it  was  an 
especial  favorite  among  all  classes  of  English 
writers,  and  not  only  familiar  to  the  people 
of  England  in  effigy  all  over  the  Islands,  but 
was  then  as  now  making  its  daily  appear- 
ance in  the  newspapers  having  occasion  to 
refer  to  any  person  building  or  other  thing 
which  might,  could,  would  or  should  arise 
from  its  ashes !  So  that,  in  conclusion,  we 
trust  the  candid  reader  will  perceive,  that 
so  far  from  its  being  true,  that  "  no  English- 
man would  ever  naturally  have  expressed 
the  sentiment  in  this  language,"  it  is  on 
the  contrary  most  evident  that  every  Eng- 
lishman would  have  expressed  himself  thus 
with  infinite  spontaneity,  or  as  brother  Jona- 
than would  say  "  with  a  perfect  freality." 
We  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  before  the  Brit- 
ish world  and  the  residue  of  mankind,  that 
this  is  the  most  accommodating  line  imagin- 


analogies  on  which  the  point  of  the  figun 
may  be  made  to  turn.  It  might  well  be  saic 
of  it,  in  the  sad  event  of  its  being  killed  of 
by  Blackwood,  that, 

"  E'en  in  its  ashes  lives  its  wonted  fire." 

See  how  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  emen- 
dations of  critics  in  both  hemispheres,  a.1 
well  as  to  the  experience  and  attainment?  o; 
all  sorts  of  Englishmen.  The  Englis»hmai 
who  in  imagination  goes  back  to  cla*si< 
times,  calls  up  the  imposing  rites  and  solenv 

|  nities  of  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  and  al 
the  Holocausts  of  Jews  and  pagans.     Tb< 

I  Englishman  who  pours  over  the  page?  ol 
martyrology  finds  himself  at  home  amid  th« 

I  ashes  of  the  pious  dead.     The  Englishman 

1  proud  of  his  British  blood,  goes  back  to  the 
Druidical   rites   of  his   progenitors  and  be- 

j  comes  conversant  with  sacrificial  ashes,  il 
may  be  with  the  ashes  of  the  founder  of  bis 
illustrious  line  :  and  the  honest  yeoman,  oi 
whom  such  frequent  and  honorable  mention 
is  made  in  the  British  Parliament,  who  med- 
dles not  with  the  pale  ashes  of  by-gone  ages, 
is  content  to  recognize  the  truth  and  beauh 
of  the  line,  in  the  glowing  ashes  of  the  Yu!« 
fire,  in  which  when  a  boy  he  roasted  hi* 
chesnuts  (if  he  had  any  to  roast)  and  before 
which,  in  his  old  age,  he  quietly  sits  and  Ji* 
tens  while  one  of  the  young  people  is  read- 
ing aloud  to  the  family  circle,  Gray's  "  Eii 
gy  in  a  Country  Church-yard." 

Having  thus  scattered  the  ashes  of  hh 
strictures  on  this  line,  we  are  now  prepare* 
more  briefly  to  dispatch  the  next  objection 
of  our  critic.  He  tells  us  that  "  tbe  critics' 
have  remarked  that  in  the  opening  stanza 
of  the  Eligy,"  events  are  described  as  cob 
temporaneous  which  must  have  been  5nc 
cessive  ;"  and  by  way  of  vindicating  \M 
discovery  of  the  critics,  he  further  tell*  f 
that  "  we  have  sunset  in  one  stanza : 

*  Now  fades  the  glimering  landscape  oo  the  sight.* 

and  in  the  next  we  have  advanced  into 
perfect  moonlight." 

We  answer,  that  the  astute  critics  invokl 
mighth  ave  discovered  their  own  error.  .* 
corrected  that  of  their  indorser,  instead 
imputing  one  to  Gray,  by  a  more  careful  pel 
sal  of  the  opening  stanzas*    The  events  ck 
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cribed  in  the  first  stanza  are  either  contem- 
poraneous or  successive,  as  the  critics  may 
prefer.  Tbe  first  four  lines  of  the  Elegy, 
are  a  bold  and  beautiful  outline  of  the  scene! 
the  landscape  and  accompaniments,  which 
tbe  reader  would  probably  have  witnessed 
at  the  time  the  lines  were  composed,  upon 
paying  a  visit,  at  the  close  of  a  summer's 
day,  to  the  country  church-yard,  in  which 
tbe  Elegy  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  : 
that  is  to  say,  from  which  this  true  poet  and 
lover  of  nature  is  presumed  to  have  gath- 
ered tbe  chief  materials  of  his  incomparable 
Elegy. 

The  opening  scene  is  a  twilight,  not  a 
Jfluset,  one.  It  is  not  necessarily  confined 
to  events  strictly  contemporaneous:  even 
the  scene  of  the  first  stanza  may  picture  to 
the  reader's  imagination  events  that  may 
hare  been  slowly  transpiring,  and  in  succes- 
sion, in  the  precise  space  of  time  which 
elapses  on  a  summer  afternoon  between  sun- 
set and  dark. 

But  tbe  second  stanza  gives  a  new  aspect 
of  tbe  lovely  moving  panorama,  and  advan- 
ces us  to  the  close  of  twilight — introducing 
»hat  is  successive  and  not  contemporaneous 
merely— and  affording  ample  time  for  the 
early  appearance  of  the  moon,  either  full- 
orbed  or  in  one  of  her  quarters,  as  she  is  ac- 
wfctomed  to  show  herself  with  much  grace 
and  fine  effect,  often  at  the  very  moment 
*benpartingtwilight  would  "  leave  the  world 
^darkness,"  but  for  her  opportune  advent. 
The  shades  of  night  are  slowly  advancing. 

"Now  fades  the  glimering  landscape  on  the  eight, 
And  all  tbe  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
8»e  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  ticklings  lull  the  distant  folds  : 

Sw  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower* 
1i«  mopiug  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
r,f  *iu  h  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign." 

"he  scene  presented  by  these  sweet  lines  is 
1  striking  illustration  of  the  advantage  the 
<*t  has  over  the  painter  in  descriptions  of 
atore.  The  moving  panorama  and  dissol- 
iog  scenes  are  designed  to  exhibit  what  the 
■*t  has  here  so  happily  accomplished.  Our 
nl»c  endeavors  to  impair  the  force  of  this 
taious  reply  to  the  objection  of  "  the  crit- 
*'  ty  saying  "It  may  be  urged,  indeed, 
fct  time  does  not  stand  still  with  the  poet ; ' 


and  that,  as  he  lingered  in  the  church-yard, 
twilight  had  given  way  to  midnight."  It 
must,  indeed,  be  argued,  if  we  would  do  jus- 
tice to  the  poet  and  argue  with  any  show 
of  reason,  that  Gray,  in  these  stanzas  does 
not  confine  himself  to  one  instant  of  time 
only,  but  gives  us  successive  changes  of 
the  tranquil  scenery,  with  such  truth  to  na- 
ture, that  we  are  not  shocked  by  finding 
ourselves  ushered  into  the  mellow  light  of 
the  moon,  following  close  upon  twilight,  or 
surprised  by  the  hootings  of  the  owl  "  from 
yonder  ivy-mantled  tower."  But,  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  intro- 
duction by  the  poet  of  "  the  ivy-mantled  tow- 
er, the  moon,  and  the  owl,"  to  argue,  that 
while  "  he  lingered  in  the  church-yard,  twi- 
light had  given  way  to  midnight."  Why 
midnight  ?  Is  that  the  only  time  of  night  at 
which  we  might  expect  to  find  the  moon  shi- 
ning, or  an  owl  hooting  from  an  old  tower 
in  a  country  church-yard  ?  We  have  never 
had  tbe  pleasure  of  rambling  by  moonlight; 
or  after  nightfall,  amid  the  lovely  rural  sce- 
nery of  the  old  world  ;  but  arguing  from  the 
things  of  one  hemisphere  of  those  of  the 
other,  we  venture  to  intimate  that  we  have 
labored  under  tbe  impression  that  the  moon 
does  sometimes  shine  in  the  Country  Church- 
yards of  England  before  midnight ;  and  that 
a  bird  of  the  notable  wisdom  of  the  owl,  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  deferring  the  plaintive 
strains  of  its  evening  orisons  to  so  unreason- 
able an  hour.  It  is  humbly  submitted  that 
this  sapient  biped  would  most  probably  be 
engaged  at  the  silent  hour  of  midnight  in  ma- 
king a  meal  on  some  unfortunate  quail  or 
rabbit,  or  in  robbing  a  hen-roost.  We  were 
not  prepared  to  learn  that  the  owl  con- 
fines her  complaints  of  those  who  di.-turb 
"  her  ancient  solitary  reign,"  whether  in  an 
old  ruin,  or  a  hollow  tree,  to  any  particular 
period  of  the  night ;  but  had  ignorantly  sup- 
posed that  like  the  demonstrations  of  "  the 
hoarse  ban-dog"  who  "bays  the  icy  moon," 
they  were  indulged  through  the  night  pro- 
miscuously. It  may  be  matter  of  surprise 
to  some  that  our  critic  did  not  rest  his  objec- 
tion to  the  introduction  by  the  poet  of  the 
owl  complaining  to  the  moon,  on  the  spe- 
cific ground,  as  in  the  case  of  "  ashes,"  of 
its  classical  reference  ;  since,  to  comprehend 
it   in    any  good  measure,   his    Englishman 
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would  have  been  necessitated  "  to  go  back 
in  imagination  to  classic  times."  Before  he 
could  possibly  account  for  the  complaint 
lodged  with  the  moon  by  the  owl,  he  would 
have  to  remember,  or  be  informed,  that  the 
ancient  Italian  Divinity,  Minerva,  by  the 
Greeks  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Pallas- 
Athene,  was  after  all  only  the  moon,  by  a 
more  classic  name.  If  the  Englishman  in 
question,  should  question  the  fact,,  he  would 
of  course  be  referred  to  Miiller,  or  to  An- 
thon,  either  of  whom  would  at  once  inform 
hirn,  among  other  very  curious  things,  that 
this  Athene  is  expressly  called  the  moon  by 
Aristotle :  TJJiat  on  the  coins  of  Attica,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Pericles,  there  was  a  moon 
along  with  an  owl :  and  that  the  owl  was 
only  consecrated  to  the  moon,  as  the  Goddess 
of  wisdom,  because  it  is  a  nocturnal  bird, 
with  broad  full  eyes,  shining  most  brightly 
in  the  dark,  like  those  of  all  good  mousers, 
and  because  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
owl's  head,  and  especially  its  solemnly  up- 
lifted eyebrows,  impart  to  it  much  of  the  air 
of  profound  wisdom  of  the  man  in  the  moon, 
or  of  Justice  Shallow  himself. 

The  complaint  of  the  critic  lodged  against 
the  poet  for  introducing  the  moon,  the  owl 
and  the  tower,  seems  to  partake  somewhat 
of  the  character  of  that  of  the  bird  in  ques- 
tion. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  deemed  rather  un- 
professional, in  another  forum,  for  the  advo- 
cate to  take  the  witness  box;  but,  as  the 
charge  here  made  is  a  grave  one,  touching 
not  only  the  ashes  but  the  laurels  of  the  dead, 
and  the  poet  cannot  himself  be  called  upon 
to  say  whether  in  the  filling  up  of  his  picture 
in  the  opening  stanzas  of  his  Elegy,  he  did 
as  a  "genuine  lover  of  nature,"  "place 
himself  in  the  scene  he  meant  to  describe" 
and  actually  write  from  personal  experience, 
or  not,  we  crave  permission  to  state  that  the 
writer  of  this  articleis  enabled  in  his  own 
experience  to  realize  and  verify  the  entire 
truthfulness  to  nature  of  the  poet's  discrip- 
tion,  as  far  as  several  of  the  accessories  of 
the  scene  are  concerned. 

On  a  pleasant  evening,  last  autumn,  he 
was  walking  along  the  slope  of  one  of  the  hills 
on  the  table  land  «f  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains :  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  he  had 
watched  the  sun  £oin£  down  behind  a  distant 


mountain  range  in  the  west.  Descending 
the  hill  on  the  east,  he  was  soon  within  its 
shadow,  deepened  by  the  foliage  of  trees 
and  clustering  vines.  Not  only  "  the  glim- 
mering landscape,"  but  twilight  itself  was 
fading  on  the  sight,  when,  amid  "  the  sol- 
emn stillness"  of  the  air,  he  was  startled  by 
the  mournful  hootings  of  an  owl.  Though 
not  in  the  language  of  Job  "  a  companion 
to  owls,"  for  he  heard  but  one,  yet  wishing 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  bird,  he  was  peering 
amongst  the  tops  of  the  trees,  when,  instead 
of  the  owl,  he  saw : — 

"  That  orbid  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden. 
Whom  mortal*  call  the  moon," 

slowly  rising  over  the  eastern  hills  and  soon 
hanging  her  silver  lamp  in  the  sky.  Wbetbei 
this  "  moping  owl"  was  complaining  to  the 
moon,  of  his  molestation  of  "  her  ancient  sol- 
itary reign,"  or  not,  this  deponent  is  not  ad< 
vised,  nor  prepared  to  affirm  ;  but  is  strong- 
ly inclined  to  conjecture,  that  the  actual  wit- 
nessing of  a  similar  scene  by  Gray,  vho 
loved  "mountains,  and  frequented  them  :" 
or  the  well  known  habit  of  the  owl  to  pip4 
his  complaning  notes,  in  solitary  places,  ia 
the  stillness  of  twilight,  whether  the  rnotM! 
be  visible  or  invisible,  may  have  either  su*< 
gested  the  introduction  of  these  embellish 
ments  of  the  scene  depicted,  or  satisfied  i 
poet  of  even  his  severe  taste,  not  that  "  th< 
ivy-mantled  tower,  the  moon  and  the  o«l 
were,  at  all  events,  to  be  introduced  as  61 
accompaniments  of  the  scene,"  but  that  thr| 
would  pleasantly  as  well  as  most  fitly  bar 
mquise,  not  "  with  the  sunset  view  of  di^ 
tant  fields,"  but  with  the  stillness  of  t*« 
light  fading  into  and  mingling  with  the  li^ij 
of  the  early  moon. 

We  will  now  take  notice  of  the  last  ad 
most  remarkable  of  these  cited  instances  c 
Gray's  artificial  style  and  faulty  taste.  H 
quotes  the  following  lines  from  the  ««  Bardj 
and  makes  them  the  subject  of  commentl 
which,  if  not  remembered,  we  will  tharj 
the  reader  to  read  again : 

"  Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  dew rt  cave,         | 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  I" 

This  piece  of  criticism,  brings  to  mit 
Stern's  burst  of  indignation  about  f  •  the  c;  i 
of  criticism,"  which  he  winds  up  by  sav::»| 
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"  I  would  go  fifty  miles  on  foot,  to  kits  the 
hand  of  that  man,  whose  generous  heart  will 
give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into  his 
author's  hands— be  pleased  he,  knows  not 
.  why  aid  cares  not  wherefore:"  which  may 
have  suggested  these  lines  to  Kirke  White : 

"Ob!  I  would  wmlk 
A  weary  journey ,  to  the  furthest  verge 
Of  the  big  world,  to  kiss  that  good  man's  hand. 
Who  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art 
rnserresaJowty  mind." 

It  will  be  doing  simple  justice  to  tke  poet  to 
place  the  two  lines  before  tke  reader  in  their 
proper  connection. 

*  Ob  a  rock,  whom  haughty  brow 
Frowos  o'er  cold  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  ioths  sable  garb  of  woe, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air) 
And  wkii  a  master's  hand,  and  prophet's  firm, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  tyre. 
'  "Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  cave, 
Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  1 
O'er  thee,  oh  king!  their  hundred  arms  tbey  wave, 
Rereoge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmers  breathe  ! 
Toesl  no  more,  wee  Cambria's  Artel  day, 
Ts  high-born  Hoel'e  harp,  or  noA  Llewellyn's  lajc" 

Now,  for  a  critic  of  a  leading  review,  to  call 
these  two  lines,  "a  string  of  unmeaning 
words"— and  to  say  that  "  there  is  absolute- 
ly noiMng  in  them,"  is  too  bad — worse  than 
the  meditations  of  Sir  Jonah  Barriagton,amid 
the  enchanting  scenery  and  graceful  marbles 
of  Pure  la  Chaise,  when  adverting  to  his 
visit  to  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  £loisa  he 
thus  unburdens  his  sensibilities :  "  The  most 
obvious  circumstance  in  their  '  sad  story1 
always  struck  me  as  being — that  he  turned 
priest,  when  he  was  good  for  nothing  else, 
and  she  became  '  quite  correct'  when  op- 
portunities for  the  reverse  began  to  slacken/' 
This  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ent tastes  of  different  people.  Pope,  a  poet, 
p*ts  forth  all  the  magic  of  his  skill,  to  paint 
their "  well-sung  woes 4 "  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton,  a  judge  of  the  high  court  of  Admiral- 
ty in  Ireland  murders  the  sentiment  with  a 
coarse  fling. 

If  the  critical  comments  we  have  quoted 
from  a  learned  writer  for  Blackwood,  upon 
this  splendid  passage  of  Gray,  had  been 
dogmatically  spoken,  over  a  pot  of  ale,  by  a 
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jolly  green  grocer,  who  had  confined  his  con" 
verse  with  nature  to  occasional  rambles  on 
Sunday  from  the  dusty  street  of  his  shop  to 
the  parks  of  London,  or  the  grounds  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  back  again  to  his 
shop  and  his  pot  house,  they  would  have 
been  in  good  keeping  with  the  taste  and  ex- 
perience of  that  worthy  individual,  and  have 
possessed  much  of  the  hearty  spontaneity, 
which  might  be  expected  to  characterize  the 
expression  of  Ms  critical  opinions  in  gene* 
ral. 

"  Hearts  of  oak,11  he  might  comprehend, 
when  applied  to  the  sturdy  tars  of  merry 
England :  but  "  how  each  giant  oak  and 
desert  cave,  sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice 
beneath  !"  passes  his  philosophy. 

Even  he  might  be  so  far  initiated  as  in 
some  good  degree  to  fathom  all  the  myste- 
ries of  this  extraordinary  sympathy  between 
the  Welsh  Bard  and  the  rocks  and  caves  and 
giant  oaks !  Let  us  suppose,  that  this  wor- 
thy green  grocer,  is  unfortunate  in  busi- 
ness,— that  even  his  red  face,  "is  sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought" — about 
bettering  his  condition ;  that  having  pined 
away  his  surplus  fat,  he  shakes  off  his  ap- 
athy and  emigrates  to  Uncle  Sam's  domin- 
ions :  that,  giving  the  go-by  to  Australia  and 
California  he  neither  picks  up  any  "  nug- 
gets" "nor  a  pocket  full  of  rocks,"  but, 
being  prudent  and  industrious,  manages  after 
a  reasonable  number  of  years,  to  gather  up 
quite  a  snug  little  pile ;  and  thinking  it  time 
to  travel  and  see  a  little  of  the  new  country, 
he  visits  the  "  Father  of  Waters" — and  sev- 
eral of  his  young  children ;  and  following 
some  of  the  latter  to  their  cradles  or  head 
springs  in  the  mountains,  he  soon  scrapes 
an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  grander 
scenery  of  nature — with  "  high-climbing 
hills,'"  and  mountains  climbing  higher,  with 
many  a  "  foaming  flood"  and  dashing  cata- 
ract, washing  "  the  old  fantastic  roots"  of 
giant-oaks  waving  their  hundred  arms  aloft ; 
and  becoming  so  well  pleased  with  these 
minor  objects  of  the  picturesque,  he  never 
rests  till  he  has  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
"Peaks  of  Otter;"  and  stood,  not  "wrapt 
in  the  solitude  of  his  own  originality,"  but 
in  mute  astonishment  and  delight  on  the 
bleak  summit  of  Mount  Washington — tower- 
ing above  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
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shire— like  the  "the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try"— a  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the 
other  fathers  of  all  the.  other  countries !  Our 
patriotism  has  betrayed  us  into  a  digression* 
Where  did  we  leave  our  pupil — the  green 
grocer?  answer — on  the  top  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington with  a  circle  of  vision,  having  a  ra- 
dius of  a  hundred  miles.  He  then  pays  a 
visit  to  Trenton  Falls,  and  winds  up  with  a 
terrible  ducking,  in  groping  his  way  to  the 
"termination- rock,"  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
Now  he  begins  to  feel  f  some  of  the  sym- 
pathy with  nature  inspired  by  some  of  her 
more  striking — not  to  say  soaking,  manifes- 
tations. He  is  now  prepared  to  read  "The 
Bard."  And  he  does  read  it, with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  (how  obtained  we  will 
not  stay  to  inquire)  that  the  poet  is  giving 
ns  the  heated  language  of  one  of  the  old 
Bards  of  Wales,  who,  having  survived  the 
cruel  order  of  Edward  the  First,  upon  his 
conquest  of  Wales,  that  all  the  Bards  of  the 
Country  should  be  put  to  death,  is  standing 

ttQni  Mck.  whose  haughty  brow'1 

overlooks  the  march  of  Edward's  army  wind- 
ing its  slow  way  : — 

u  Down  the  steep  of  Snovdon't  fthaggy  aide,** 

and  thus  indignantly  denouncing  the  King : 

"Rain  seise  thee,  ruthless  King! 

Confusion  on  thy  banner*  wait ; 

Tho*  Atoned  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing. 

The?  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 

Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twitted  mail, 

Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  Tyrant  shall  avail 

To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 

From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears? 

Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  cave* 

Sigha  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath ! 

O'er  thee,  oh  Kins; !  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe ;" 

He  (not  the  Welsh  Bard  nor  the  King,  but 
our  pupil)  would  now  be  able  to  comprehend 
how,  under  such  moving  circumstances, 

*  Each  giant  oak  and  desert  eave," 

(if  it  have  a  drop  of  pity  or  spark  of  sym- 
pathy in  its  composition) 

"  Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath/' 


and  how  "the  giant  oaks" (very  properly, 
entering  deeply  into  the  feelings  of  the 
Welshman)  would  wave  their  hundred  arms 
over  the  "  ruthless  King,"  and,  if  necessary, 
breathe  their  revenge,  "in  hoarser  mur- 
murs." 

This  may  be  said  to  be  rather  a  round 
about  and  expensive  method  of  teaching  an 
Englishman  how  to  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  Gray.  In  reply  to  which  we  have  only 
to  say,  that  if  our  kind  but  crabbed  friend  in 
Edinburg,  will  do  us  the  honor  to  descend 
from  his  critical  chair  and  come  over  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  and  call  on  us,  at  102} 
Broadway  New  York,  we  will  take  him  to 
Trenton  Falls,  free  of  expense,  and  bet  him 
a  dozen  of  claret,  or  a  tierce  of  Scotch  ale, 
that  after  contemplating  the  Cataract  and 
surroundings — from  a  few  choice  points  of 
view — he  will  be  prepared  to  perceive  that 
after  all  there  may  be  something  in  the  words 
put  by  the  Poet,  Gray,  "  into  the  mouth  of 
his  Welsh  bard  I" 

We  have  proposed  Trenton,  instead  of  Ni- 
agara Falls,  because  the  roar  of  the  Cataract 
of  the  latter,  is  so  loud,  that  it  might  prevent 
our  friend,  though  he  may  have  "the  finest 
ear  imaginable,"  from  bearing  the  sighs  and 
murmurs  of  the  oaks  and  caves,  in  response 
to  the  "  awful  voice"  of  the  Cataract.  The 
voice  of  the  torrent  of  Trenton  falls  is  pitched 
on  the  proper  key — and,  we  can  assure  him 
he  need  have  no  apprehension  on  the  score 
of  unpleasant  local  associations.  Trenton 
Falls,  are  upon  West  Canada  Creek,  in  the 
"  Empire  State"  and  quite  a  different  place 
from  Trenton,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  where,  on  the  26th  December 
1777,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Trenton,  in 
which  Washington  defeated  the  enemy  and 
made  prisoners  of  one  thousand  Hessians. 

If  he  will  come  over,  we  will  make  no 
further  reference  to  "the  Hessians,"  and 
will  admit  that  we  are  rather  ashamed  of  the 
burning  of  "  The  Witches,"  of  whom  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that 

E'en  in  their  ashes  live  their  wonted  ficva  I 
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Stem,  yet  beautiful  the  while, 

Is  that  oW  half-rained  pile, 

Like  Mosaic-work  the  wall, 

Over  whieh  loo*  creepers  fail, 

Grin  decay  now  half  concealing, 

And  again  his  step  revealing. 

Beautiful  unto  the  eye, 

And  yet  a  ssd  mockery, 

Of  what  fee  greatness  was  of  yore ; 

That  greatness  Time  will  net  restore. 

Proud  the  roof-tree  stands  aheighf, 
Casements  broad  reflect  the  light 
From  the  quarter  loved  the  beet, 
The  distant  end  all  crimaon'd  west. 
The  wide  portal  fronts  it  too, 
Though  worn  the  step,  who'd  it  renew  f 
Relic  of  happier  ages  past, 
Let  it  remain  while  it  can  last. 
The  very  names  curved  smoothly  fair, 
(The  Gordon  and  the  Brook  are  there,) 
On  either  side  the  oaken  door, 
Names  of  the  dead,  who  come  no  more, 
Are  something  strangely  loved,  and  why  t 
Aek  of  childhood's  memory. 
There  is  a  spclJ  e'en  from  our  birth, 
Binding  us  to  our  own  home's  hearth, 
Making  each  trifle  fair  and  dear, 
That  wins  alone  the  worldling's  sneer. 
Midway  npon  the  upper  roof, 
'Gainst  storm  and  tempest  iron-proof, 
Staodeth  the  vane  enwrougbt  with  care, 
And  the  wind's-miustrel  sweetly  there 
Singeth  his  lay,  now  sad  and  low, 
New  btithty  loud  when  hreeaea  blow . 
The  Lightning  rod,  the  guardian  true, 
When  God  His  mercy  doth  renew 
With  every  storm, — hath  near  its  stand 
The  most  secure  home  ever  plann'd 
By  timid  bird  f  the  c!ear-Toice4  wren, 
Demurely  hid  from  human  ken, 
Shelters  her  nestlings,  one  and  all, 
Within  the  building's  outer-wall. 
At  eve  upon  the  cornice  high 
She  warbles  mith  their  lullaby, 
And  with  each  shining  morn  doth  raise 
^  Her  little  voice's  hymn  of  praise. 
Close  by,  the  bees  once  had  their  home, 
Aristocratic  vagrants  come 
From  humble  dwellings  left  behind, 
A  loftier  resting-place  to  find. 
But  they  were  exiled,  and  a  race, 
Less  comely  both  in  form  and  face, 
Arm'd  to  the  teeth  for  ready  fight, 
With  little  hearts  of  angry  spite. 
The  Hornets,  now  do  hold  in  thraM 
Surrounding  insects  great  and  small. 

The  Porch  here  rieeth  like  a  tower, 
Mantled  with  the  creeper  flower  j    * 
With  narrow  entrance,  steps  of  stone, 
And  iron  balustrade  o'ergrown 
Whh  Kcben,  tad  by  ages  dim, 


Guarded  by  lion's  effige  grim. 
Whose  blood-stained  mouth  and  wrathful  eye 
Oft  hath  made  children  quail  and  fly. 
The  dormer-windows  far  above. 
Boast  canopies  by  nature  wove, 
And  the  jagged  chimney's  sides  around 
Are  all  with  bright  green  garlands  bound. 
Beneath,  the  Swallow's  nest  appears, 
Gay  Absentee ;— but  Peeweet  ream 
Her  brood  therein ;  and  brownie  bee 
Durst  not  approach  her  privacy. 
Adown  the  lower  roof  is  seen, 
Patches  of  mosses  freshly  green. 
Nurtured  by  snows  in  winter's  time, 
And  loved  by  showers  in  summer's  prime. 
And  here  and  there  in  the  thin  soil, 
A  few  slight  plants  reward  the  toil, 
Of  the  wind's  hand  that  sowed  the  seed, 
Though  each  is  but  a  paltry  weed. 

And  now  the  Eastern-gallery  room, 
That  fronts  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
No  vines  are  here,  but  ell  is  bright, 
The  poplar,  locust-blossoms  white, 
That  slender  tree,  the  aspen  gray, 
Which  tremhleth  so  continually, 
Give  it  at  eve  refreshing  shade, 
While  far  a  landscape  fair  is  laid 
Out  to  the  eye,— Blount  Airy  stands, 
Surrounded  by  her  manor  lands. 
Their  home  and  heritage  alone, 
Line  of  the  Lord  of  Avalen. 
Who  once  held  Maryland's  green  pride, 
Which  Chesapeake's  broad  waves  divide ; 
Potomac  still  its  border  keeps, 
And  bis  bold  current  downwsrd  sweeps, 
With  Rappahannock  to  the  South, 
'Till  all  united,  reach  the  mouth 
Of  the  wide  bay.    Oh,  fair  is  all 
The  scenery  spreading  round  bur  hall  f 
The  gardens  with  their  acres  wide, 

The  long  green  plats,  the  slope's  smooth  side. 

The  wilderness  of  lovely  trees, 

The  lindens,  musical  with  bees, 

The  opening  flowers— the  gay  bird's  song, 

Heard  through  the  aummer  days  so  long, 

And  e'en  at  night— at  intervals 

The  whippoorwill  her  sorrow  tells. 

The  mocking-bird,  that  changeful  thing, 

Sits  careless,  rocked  by  th'  breeze's  wing, 

On  the  holly  bough,  and  pours  bis  lay 

Of  wild  untutored  melody. 

Erst  ho  hath  sung  a  lightsome  glee, 

But  soon  it  soundeth  wailingly ; 

Changing  again  to  harshly  shrill, 

But  ending  with  a  mellow  trill, 

Like  the  strange  rippling  music-roll, 

(Seeming  to  bear  aloft  the  soul,) 

Of  the  Wood  Robin,  seldom  seen, 

The  Hermit  of  the  forest  green. 

Where  locust  boughs,  box  green  and  dark, 
And  sculptured  stones  its  boundary  mark, 
Once  rose  a  Chapel  years  agone. 
But  where  is  now  the  altar-stone  1 
The  Holy  Vessels,  gifts  of  price, 
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So  richly  chased  in  quaint  device  ? 

Where  is  the  Priestly  minister. 

The  fen  eat  throng  once  gathered  here? 

All  gone,  ell  perished,  passed  away, 

A  vestige  scarcely  left  to  say, 

44  With  years  what  varying  changes  come!" 

Yet  thou  ait  beautiful,  say  home. 

M.  U.  W.  H. 


"  The  Two  Pupils  of  St.  Mary  of  Grenoble." 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  MADAME  GUIZOT. 

[Translated  for  the  Messenger.] 

Ursula,  entirely  renewed  in  her  nature, 
daily  triumphed  over  the  secret  inclinations 
of  her  heart.  Triumphs  known  to  none,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  opened  for  her  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  which  leads  to  hap- 
piness. Submissively  fulfilling  all  the  filial 
duties,  unless  they  interfered  with  her  Chris- 
tian calling,  rendering  herself  agreeable  to 
all  around  her,  by  her  amiability  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  she  was  truly  beloved,  truly 
respected  by  all  the  Berenger  family,  who 
congratulated  themselves  on  having  such  a 
delightful  acquisition  to  their  society.  M. 
de  Valbois  indeed  rendered  thanks  to  God 
for  the  wonderful  change  manifested  day  by 
day  in  Ursula.  It  was  his  delight  to  con- 
verse with  her  upon  the  wonderful  works  of 
God;  and  their  conversations  were  ever 
deeply  interesting.  M.  de  Montval  was  often 
present  at  these  conversations,  and  often  ap- 
peared to  have  something  upon  his  mind 
which  he  longed  to  reveal,  but  without  the 
power  of  doing  so.  He  also  felt  as  if  living 
a  new  life.  He  also  recognized  in  his  heart 
a  new  principle, -over  which  the  world,  with 
its  deceitful  vanities,  had  cast  a  thick  veil : 
a  veil  which  had  been  rent  asunder  by  an 
event  still  agonizing  to  the  flesh.  He  also 
delighted  in  those  conversations  which  eno- 
ble  and  strengthen  the  soul,  and  prepare  it 
for  the  enjoyment  of  that  God,  whose  praises 
will  be  its  eternal  employment.  But  he, 
also,  with  his  friend,  de  Valbois,  had  heard 
within  his  heart  the  voice  of  that  Spirit  which 
said  of  one  in  Eden,  "  It  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone."  And  before  his  eyes,  and  by 
his  Bide  daily  ministering  to  his  want*,  with 


all  the  feminine  tenderness  of  a  refined  and 
delicate  woman,  was  the  being  whom  in  his 
inmost  soul  he  felt  should  be  "  bone  of  his 
bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh."     Yet  how  could 
he  dare,  poor  and  infirm  creature  that  be 
was,  how  could  he  dare  to  offer  to  this  young 
girl,  so  radiant  with  youth,  freshness  and 
beauty — so  richly  endowed  with  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities — the  wreck  of  a  body, 
a  short  time  ago,  it  is  true,  magnificent  in 
its  proportions  and  perfect  in  its  form  ;  but 
now,  mutilated  and  disfigured  to  the  verge 
of  repulsiveness  ?    Thus  the  words  ever  died 
upon  his  tongue  whenever  he  held  towards 
her  his  hand  and  moved  his  lips  to  say — 
"  Will  you  be  the  companion  of  my  pilgrim- 
age here — the  beloved  of  my  soul — the  joy 
of  my  life  ?"     Ursula,  with  a  woman's  in- 
stinct, had  perhaps  divined  bis  feelings  ;  but 
that  mutilated  form  bad  no  charms  for  her — 
that  sad  existence  pleased  her  not.  There  was 
yet  enough  of  earth  lingering  around  her  to 
prevent  her  accepting  what  he  tacitly  offered. 
But  M.  de  Montval  was  rich,  exceedingly 
so,  and  Mad.  Clement,  who  was  aware  of  it — 
Mad.  CJeraent,  who  coveted  biro  for  a  son-in- 
law— failed  not  to  display  before  her  daugh- 
ter all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  ally- 
ing herself  with  him.     Fortunately,  in  such 
a  union,  no  other  evils  were  to  be  feared 
than  those  consequent  upon  a  sick  and  infirm 
husband.     "A   mutilated  and   infirm    hus- 
band !"  I  think  I  hear  you  cry  out,  young 
ladies.     "  A  mutilated  and  infirm  husband  I 
What  can  any  one  do  with  such  a  being-?" 
You  are  right,  children,  it  is  a  sad,  a  very  sad 
thing ;  but  see  how  ridiculous  are  the  ideas 
of  an  old  woman  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence of  life*    Mutilation  and  infirmity  are 
much  preferable  to  vice,  vulgarity,   or  even 
selfishness.    But  let  us  return,  to  our  Ursula, 
who,  young  and  beautiful  as  you.  desired  no 
more  than  you,  to  have  the  care,  during  a 
long  life,  perhaps,  of  a  husband  who  had  but 
one  arm,  but  one  leg,  and  but  one  eye  !— vet 
with  a  noble,  generous,  tender  and  affection- 
ate heart.     Ursula  esteemed  de  Montval — i 
might  say  loved  him — as  a  friend,  however, 
not  as  a  husband.     Doubtless  the  brilliant 


officer  who  fluttered  around  her  a  short  time 
ago,  had  greatly  captivated  her.  But  this 
poor  invalid,  now  !  she  shrunk  from  the  idea- 
Still  she  did  not  approve  of  her  repugnance, 
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she  did  not  seek  to  strengthen  herself  in  her 
objections.  No,  the  young  Christian  girl  has 
other  ways  to  follow  besides  her  own  will  and 
inclinations,  and  Ursula  felt  that  she  had 
a  sacrifice  to  make  for  her  mother,  and  one 
which  God  would  approve  of.  She  felt  that 
in  accomplishing  it,  ehe  would  bestow  hap- 
piness upon  all  around  her.  But  that  sac* 
rifice  appeared  beyond  ner  strength.  So  long 
as  de  Montval  spoke  not,  she  thought  not  of 
asking  her  heavenly  Father  to  dispose  her 
heart  to  accept  a  task  she  still  flattered  her- 
self she  might  evade.  In  the  meanwhile  de 
Montval,  more  and  more  intimidated,  dared 
sot  address  Ursula,  who  increased  her  cold- 
ness as  she  perceived  bis  desires ;  nor  Mrs. 
Clement,  whose  secret  inclinations  he  was 
not  aware  of,  and  whom  he  believed  felt  as 
her  daughter  did  upon  the  subject.  H  is  heart 
vas  filled  with  sorrow;  greater,  perhaps,  be- 
cause be  had  as  yet  but  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  conso- 
lations of  His  Holy  Spirit 

"What  is  the  matter,  Ernest?"  asked  his 
uncle  one  day,  as  he  entered  hU  chamber 
and  saw  him  alone,  sad  and  dejected,  his 
Lead  resting  upon  his  band.  "  What  is  the 
matter?  Your  health  is  daily  improving — 
jou  can  go  about,  and  Adrien,  your  aunt, 
Ursula,  and  myself,  do  all  in  our  power  to 
make  your  time  pass  agreeable,  yet  you  are 
more  dejected  than  ever— even  when  you 
profess  to  have  that  religion  which  this  book 
teaches" — and  the  old  gentleman  respect- 
fully laid  his  hand  upon  a  bible,  which  lay 
open  before  de  Montval.  "My  dear  boy  tell 
me." 

"  I  will,  if  you  promise  not  to  ridicule 
roe,"  replied  de  Montval,  affectionately  ta- 
king the  hand,  which  still  remained  upon 
the  sacred  book. 

" I  ridicule  you!  what  a  heart  you  mqst 
think  I  possess/'  said  Berenger,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  anger  and  tenderness. 

"  I  ought  to  have  known  you  better,  and 
*g  pardon  for  the  expression." 

"  Well,  well,  let  me  hear  the  cause  of 
four  sorrow,  and  we  will  speak  of  the  par- 
loo  afterwards." 

"  I  wish— what  I  am  going  to  say  may, 
fcrhaps,  sound  very  ridiculous  to  you." 

"  Let  me  hear  it,  I  can  be  the  judge." 


— "  And  in  the  state  to  which  I  am  redu- 
ced— my  pretensions' ' — 

11  Once  for  all,  Ernest,  what  are  your  '  pre- 
tensions,' your  '  ridiculous'  wishes' — in  short 
what  torments  you  ?" 
« I  will,  but"— 
"  But  what,  nephew  ?" 
« I— I— wish"— 

«•  You  wish  what  ?    I  am  out  of  all  pa- 
tience." 

••  He  wishes  to  marry,  sir,"  said  de  Val- 
bois  smiling,  who  had  entered  the  room  un- 
perceived  during  the  conversation. 
"  Indeed,  Ernest  ?" 
"  Indeed,  uncle." 

"  And  doubtless,  as  Adrien  here,  a  woman 
not  having  a  sous." 

11  Precisely  so,  sir,"  said  de  Valbois,  M  fop 
if  is  Miss  Clement." 
""What!  Ursula,  my  adopted  child?" 
"  Herself,"  said  de  Montval. 
"  Poor  as  a  rat,  but  amiable,  and  spiritual 
as  an  angel,"  thought  the  old  gentleman 
aloud.     "  Ernest  is  wealthy,  why  should  it 
not  be  ?" 

"  What  has  the  lady  said  ?"  asked  he  of 
de  Montval. 
"  Nothing." 

"  Nothing !  What  am  I  to  understand  by 
that?" 

"  Because  I  have  said  nothing  to  her  on 
the  subject." 

"  Ah,  that  alters  the  case  very  materially, 
and  you  hope  to  marry  without  saying  a 
word,  eh  ?" 
"  I  dare  not." 

"  You  must  dare :  when  one  has  $40,000 
or  $50,000  income,  one  can  dare,  perhaps." 
"  When  one  has  but  one  arm — but  one 
foot — but  one  eye — can  he  dare  to  say  to  a 
charming  girl — '  You  see  what  I  am,  will  you 
accept  me  ?'  " 

"  But  when  one  has  a  noble  heart  and 
noble  fortune,  he  might  make  the  essay." 

"  Well,  dear  uncle,  will  you  make  it  for 
me?" 

"  Why  not  ?  I  go  directly  to  Ursula,  and 
say  to  her  in  plain  terms,  '  You  are  poor — 
Ernest  is  rich  :  will  you  marry  him  ?'  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  but  you  need  not  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  going  if  you  intend 
to  speak  thus." 
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"  And  what  does  the  boy  wish  ?— to  make 
a  harangue  ?" 

"No;  but  ask  in  a  more  delicate  man- 
ner." 

"  Yes,  yes,  now  I  understand.  I  must  go 
with  a  set  of  fine  phrases  and  rounded  peri- 
ods, to  charm  her  ears,  as,  'Miss  you  are  an 
angel— ("  That  is  the  truth")— worthy  of 
making  the  happiness  of  a  noble  being ;  I 
ask  you,  therefore,  if  you  will  have  the  con- 
descension, the  affability,  to  make  the  happi- 
ness, the  felicity,  the  joy,  the  glory,  of  my 
nephew,  who  is  so  remarkably  modest,  that 
he  has  deputed  me  to  plead  for  him  ?'  Will 
that  suit  you  ?" 

Both  the  young  gentlemen  laughed  at  the 
old  gentleman's  pleasantries. 

"  Say  all  you  wish,  all  I  would  wish  you 
to  say,  to  Miss  C,  and  if  your  words  can  in- 
duce her  to  become  mine,  they  will  be  wor- 
thy of  being  engraved  upon  marble  in  letters 
of  gold." 

"  I  will  undertake  it,  and  I  must  be  very 
unskilful  indeed,  if  I  cannot  induce  Ursula, 
charming  girl,  it  is  true,  but  without  fortune, ' 
to  accept  the  hand  of  the  Marquis  de  Mont- ' 
val.,,  | 

"  Do  not  be  too  sanguine.  T  fear,  indeed, 
she  is  not  at  all  disposed  to  do  so.11 

"  Her  mother  is  a  little  more  inclined,  per- 
haps," said  de  Valbois,  who  had  closely  ob- 
served the  two  ladies,  and  divined  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  desires  of  each. 

"  I  readily  believe  it,"  said  de  Berenger, 
softly  tapping  his  chin  with  his  fingers,  and 
appearing  a  little  dubious  of  his  influence 
over  his  ward  "  But,"  added  he,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  "  Mad.  Clement  is  not 
what  a  mother  should  be — sensible,  affec- 
tionate, and  commanding  respect — and  there- 
fore can  have  but  very  little  ascendancy  over 
the  mind  of  that  young  girl,  who  has — (l| 
know  not  from  whom  she  acquired  it,  truly) — 
a  rectitude  of  judgment,  and  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,  which  are  truly  ex- 
traordinary." 

"  How  well  you  have  portrayed  her!"  cried 
the  poor  invalid,  his  eye  sparkling  wjth  such 
joy  as  you,  my  dear  readers,  have  perhaps 
felt  in  listening  to  the  praises  of  a  beloved 
friend. 

He  arose,  and  forgetting  the  crutch  so  long 
his  faithful  supporter,  went  up  to  his  uncle, ' 


and,  taking  his  hand,  would  have  embraced 
him  if  he  had  dared. 

Berenger  smiled  upon  the  ardent  youtb, 
and  tenderly  pressing  that  poor,  isolated  bud, 
said, 

"Let  us  hope  that  notwithstanding  all, 
Ursula  will  not  recoil  from  the  idea  of  en- 
circling thy  crushed  life  with  one  flower,  my 
poor  boy." 

"  God  will  dispose  her  heart  to  do  so,  1  conn 
fidently  believe,"  said  de  Valbois;  "al- 
though I  would  not  deceive  you  upon  her 
present  unwillingness  to  comply  with  your 
wishes,  Ernest.  There  are  great  resource! 
in  God.  He  inclines  all  hearts  to  do  Hit 
will,  and  I  doubt  not  that  Miss  CleroeBt 
wishes  nothing,  desires  nothing,  but  to  do 
His  will." 

Mad.  de  Berenger  now  entered,  and  beii^ 
informed  upon  the  subject  of  the  conversation, 
she  was  entreated  to  use  her  influence  in  hd 
nephew's  behalf. 

"  With  all  my  heart  will  I  do  it,"  said  she, 
looking  sadly  upon  the  wreck  of  a  betug 
lately  so  brilliant  in  manly  beauty,  "but  I 
cannot  promise  you  to  succeed." 

Perhaps  Mad.  Berenger  was  a  better  judge 
than  these  gentlemen  of  the  influence  whkl 
manly  beauty  possesses  over  a  woman's  heart 
Perhaps  she  recalled  her  own  feelings  in  bd 
youth— what  she  required — what  she  no^ 
required  for  her  daughters— and  felt  con^ 
vinced  that  her  nephew,  endowed  as  be  was 
with  every  great  and  noble  quality,  was  no^ 
attractive  in  his  present  condition.  Sfcj 
thought  too  highly  of  Ursula's  purity  and 
delicacy  of  mind,  for  one  moment  to  belief 
her  capable  of  accepting  de  Montval's  haM 
because  he  was  rich.  But  Mad.  Berengej 
knew  not  the  power  of  God  over  a  soul  sin 
cerely  His. 

De  Valbois  paced  up  and  down  the  cbaffl 
ber  in  deep  meditation.  At  length,  stopping 
he  said,  "  Do  you  all  desire  to  ask  the  bless 
ing  of  God  upon  our  wishes?" 

"I  do,"  said  Ernest,  hastily  rising. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  de  Beranger. 

"  Prayer  never  did  harm  yet,"  said  Ma^ 
de  Berenger. 

They  all  reverently  knelt— and  de  Valboij 
convinced  that  Ursula  was  indeed  fitted  i 
be  a  meet  companion  for  his  friend,  pourd 
out  his  heart  to  Htm  who  never  hears  in  Tail 
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id  spoke  with  such  faith  aad  confidence  in 
e  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  those 
bo  listened  admixed  the  fervency  of  his 
itfa  and  love,  and  feJt  almost  assured  that 
s  prayer  would  be  answered.  "  Let  Thy 
111,  not  ours,  he  done,  oh  God— and  if  these 
fo  dear  friends  will  walk  more  securely  tov 
ird  eternal  happiness,  in  mutually  sustain- 
g  and  cheering  each  other,  in  the  narrow 
itb  which  leads  to  it,  my  God  unite  them  by 
oee  sacred  ties  Thou  didst  create  in  Eden. 
lay  it  be  thus,  oh  Father,  because  it  is  good 
i  Thj  sight,  for  Jesos'  sake." 
"Prayer  is  a  beautiful  thing,11  said  de  Be* 
ager,  carefully  brushing  the  dust  from  his 
nees. 

"  It  is/1  said  his  lady.  "  Adrien  you  should 
e  very  happy  in  being  permitted  to  speak 
)  nuniiiariy  to  God." 

"  It  is  your  privilege  also,  my  dear  cousin,1' 
spiled  de  Vaibois,  affectionately.  "God 
erer  sends  those  away  who  come  to  Him, 
ad  His  holy  word  is  filled  with  exhortations 
o  prey— pray  without  ceasing-— assuring  us 
hat  all  we  ask,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  shall 
«  given  to  us." 
De  Manual's  heart  softly  whispered,  "He 
fill  give  me  Ursula." 

Encouraged  by  the  words  of  de  Vaibois, 
oefeltless  fear  of  Ursula's  refusing,  and  pro- 
ving to  her  husband  to  delay  no  longer  their 
equest,  she  took  his  arm  to  leave  the  room. 
"  If  Hiss  Clement,"  said  de  Vaibois,  as 
bey  were  leaving,  "replies  to  you  that  she 
rill  ask  the  guidance  of  her  heavenly  Fa- 
aer  on  this  solemn  occasion,  be  not  aston- 
'bed,  my  dear  cousins,  but  hope— for  I  am 
wsuaded  that  God  will  give  her  to  Ernest." 
Tbey  went  to  the  drawing-room,  and  found 
<rsttl&  engaged  in  some  feminine  occupation, 
ad  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject  which  at  that 
ime  occupied  all  their  hearts— even  that  of 
w  Ursula,  who  could  no  longer  disguise 
roro  herself  the  desires  of  de  Montval,  and 
»d  endeavored  to  avert  the  storm— or  what 
(be  called  a  storm— by  affecting  a  coldness, 
rimost  amounting  to  harshness.  Mad.  de 
brenger  began  the  subject  by  using  many 
imbiguous  expressions,  and  distantly  allu- 
lug  to  the  matter — a  course,  she  thought, 
absolutely  necessary  in  speaking  to  girls 
tbout  their  marriage.     But  her  husband, 


his  lady,  interrupted  a  discourse  which  filled 
him  with  impatience. 

"The  fact  is,  here  are  you,  Mad.  Clement, 
and  your  daughter,  and  we  ask  you  frankly, 
will  you,  madam,  take  our  nephew,  de  Mont- 
val, for  your  son  ?  and  you,  my  dear  Ursula, 
1  pray  you  say  not  nay— will  you  take  him 
to  be  your  husband  ?" 

Although  Ursula  was  in  some  degree  pre- 
pared for  this  question,  she  was  surprised, 
and  perhaps  painfully  affected  by  the  words, 
of  de  Berenger,  which  brought  at  once  be- 
fore her  the  reality  of  what  she  had  only 
contemplated  in  the  dim  and  misty  future. 
She  was  silent.  As  for  Mad.  C,  who  had 
never  dared  to  hope  for  such  fortune,  her 
face  was  illuminated  by  a  joyful  smile — her 
eyes  glittered  with  pleasure — and  if  she  had 
not  been  restrained  by  some  little  feminine 
modesty,  she  would  have  congratulated  her- 
self aloud  upon  her  good  fortune,  before  she 
had  given  her  consent. 

"  Well,  ladies,"  said  de  Berenger,  as  his 
wife  took  Ursula's  hand,  and  raising  her  head, 
which  was  bent  over  to  conceal  her  emotion, 
imprinted  a  tender  kiss  upon  her  forehead — 
"  have  you  any  objections  ?  are  his  proposals 
beneath  you  ?" 

"Just  the  contrary,"  replied  Madam  C.r 
totally  incapable  of  concealing  her  satisfac- 
tion ;  "  but  it  regards  Ursula  more  than  my- 
self." 

"It  is  possible,  however,  that  it  may  de- 
pend upon  both  of  you  : — will  you  authorize 
Ursula  to  accept  de  Montval?" 

"  I  do  with  all  my  heart." 

"  And  you,  Ursula,  my  dear  daughter — 
what  say  you — will  you  enter  our  family  ? — 
will  you  have  my  wife  for  your  aunt,  your 
second  mother? — will  you  take  me,  your  old 
friend,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  father  you 
have  lost  ?" 

The  words  came  from  the  old  gentleman'* 
warm  and  loving  heart ;  and  as  he  finished 
speaking,  he  took  one  of  her  hands,  and 
looked  upon  her  so  affectionately,  that  scarce- 
ly able  to  control  her  emotions,  she  arose, 
and  said  with  solemnity, 

" 1  belong  not  to  myself— I  am  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord.  May  he  dispose  me  to  do> 
His  will.    I  confess  my  selfish  heart  is  not 
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if  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  do  so, 
He  will  dispose  me  to  do  iU" 

"You  have  spoken  well.  Go,  my  dear 
daughter,  and  ask  Him  if  it  is  His  will  that 
you  should  consent  to  give  happiness  to  all 
who  love  Ernest,  and  to  he  the  joy  and  sun- 
light of  a  life  hereafter  wholly  darkened  if 
you  refuse  him." 

"  Oh  say  not  so,  my  dear  sir,  God  has  in- 
finite happiness  for  all  who  love  Him,  and 
will  not  suffer  M.  de  Montval's  happiness  to 
depend  upon  such  a  poor  creature  as  I  am." 

"  It  may  be  so,  my  daughter ;  but  He  may 
wish  you  to  be  the  instrument." 

"  I 'shall  certainly  know  it,  for  I  will  ask 
Him  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  who  has  said  that 
whatsoever  you  shall  ask  in  my  name  I  will 
do  it." 

,  She  left  the  room  less  inclined  than  she 
could  have  imagined,  to  ask  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  God's  will,  fearing  it  might  com- 
pel her  to  take  that  step  so  much  dreaded  by 
her  selfish  nature.  In  her  room  upon  her 
knees,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  the 
young  girl  saw  slowly  pass  before  her  the 
painful  panorama  of  a  withered  life,  united 
in  indissoluble  bonds  to  one  once  iowering 
in  manly  beauty,  but  now  alas!  a  broken 
wreck.  More  than  ever  she  felt  the  strug- 
gling of  "  the  two  men"  in  her  soul.  The 
"  old  man"  said  no,  never !  What  would  my 
life  be,  confined  to  the  couch  of  an  invalid, 
or  lending  my  support  to  assist  the  lame — 
linked  to  one  whose  infirmities  will  make  him 
old  before  his  time,  perhaps  peevish,  exact- 
ing, and  who  will  not  endure  to  see  a  smile 
upon  my  lips,  if  these  lips  paled  by  care  and 
ceaseless  watching  have  not  lost  the  power 
to  smile.  I  must  throw  over  the  sweet 
spring-tide  of  my  life,  still  strewn  with  fra- 
grant flowers,  the  frozen  mantle  of  winter — 
in  putting  my  hand,  whose  pulses  are  bound- 
ing with  youth  and  health,  into  the  cold  and 
feeble  hand  of  a  confirmed  invalid  !  "  No, 
never!"  and  Ursula  started  from  her  knees 
without  having  uttered  one  prayer,  with  a 
burning  brain,  a  discontented  heart  and  a  re- 
proving conscience.  She  strode  up  and  down 
her  chamber,  her  face  covered  with  her 
hands,  her  forehead  bent  to  the  floor,  over- 
shadowed by  a  gloomy  cloud  of  bitter  thoughts, 
tier  lips  quivering  with  emotion  and  murmur- 
ing "  No,  never"— the  last  words  of  her  mon- 


ologue. At  that  moment  a  poor  wounded  bird 
fluttered  through  the  open  window  and  fell 
trembling  at  her  feet,  its  little  wing  crushed 
under  its  suffering  body,  and  panting  with 
pain  and  terror.  Ursula  took  it  up;  it  was 
one  of  those  charming  little  foreigners  which 
have  been  brought  from  the  Canaries.  Es- 
caping from  its  cage,  it  had  been  attacked  by 
a  number  of  native  birds,  pitiless  towards 
these  spoiled  pets  of  young  girls.  Too  fee- 
ble to  combat  against  such  numbers,  the  bird 
endeavored  to  escape  by  flight,  hut  a  broken 
wing  and  a  part  of  its  delicate  body  despoil* 
ed  of  the  beautiful  yellow  feathers,  disabled 
it  and,  almost  lifeless,  it  had  fallen  on  the 
carpet  before  Ursula.  Whilst  seeking  to 
bind  the  broken  wing,  and  soothing  the  little 
creature  by  her  soft  caresses,  the  heart  of 
our  young  friend  turned  to  the  contemplation 
of  better  things  than  those  which  had  just 
occupied  it.  "  Poor  little  creature,  I  will  care 
for  you  and  soon  you  will  regain  your  former 
beauty."  The  bird  instinctly  feeling  the 
presence  of  a  friend,  relieved,  fondled  and 
caressed,  turned  its  bright  eyes  toward  Ur- 
sula with  an  expression  of  tender  gratitude, 
as  if  to  express  its  thanks.  Having  bound 
the  broken  wing,  laid  it  upon  some  soft  wad- 
ding, and  refreshed  its  little  .throat  with  a 
drop  of  limpid  water,  she  began  again  her 
walk — but  this  time  her  eyes  were  raised  t<>| 
the  heavens  illuminated  by  the  radiant  beams 
of  the  sun  and  a  ray  of  the  "  Sun  of  right- 
eousness with  healing  on  his  wings,"  p*K~! 
trated  to  her  heart,  through  the  thick  veil 
the  evil  spirit  which  had  gathered  there. 
"  He,"  thought  she,  "  also  needs  my  ctre. 
He,  also,  has  need  of  a  tender  and  beloved 
hand  to  minister  to  his  wants,  to  comfort  and 
cheer  his  lonely  life — and  why  should  I  w 
fuse  to  give  that  hand,  especially  if  God  wilk 
it"  At  that  sentence,  "  God  wills  it/'  which 
raised  in  former  times  a  countless  multiti 
as  one  man,  to  rush  to  the  defence  o( 
Holy  Sepulchre  ;  so  spontaneously  arose 
thoughts  of  Ursula  to  her  God.  "  Is  it  thy  « 
my  Father,"  she  cried,  kneeling  down  alm< 
submissive.  The  answer  was  not  immedij 
ate,  but  her  cry  had  been  heard,  and  soot 
her  heart  would  be  prepared  to  follow  it  fully 
She  arose  with  more  calmness  and  going  b 
the  wounded  bird,  she  tenderly  smoothed  w 
ruffled  feathers,  saying  in  a  low,  pity ingtottf 
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"poor  little  creature,  I  inH  net  abandon 
you,"  nor  "  him,"  perhaps  aMed  her  heart 
Site  took  her  Bible,  opened  it,  and  her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  13th  chapter  <ef  St.  Farts  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  She  read  it  de 
liberatelj  through— every  word  sunk  into  her 
soul.  "  Charity  is  kind — beareth  all  things — 
bopeth  all  things— endureth  all  things*— and 
never  fatleth,"  «aad  she,  closing  the  book. 
"It  is  this  charity  which  I  need,  this  divine 
charity,  teenable  me  to  accept  the  happiness 
bov  offered  to  me*  Oh,  ray  Father,  give  it 
to  me  for  thy  dear  Son's  sake.11 

Mad.  Clement  now  entered  her  daughter's 
dumber,  and  having  no  confidence  in  the 
means  Ursula  had  resorted  to,  she  began  eu- 
logising de  Montval,  or  rather  his  fortune,  in 
such  a  manner  as  bade  fair  to  efface  from  her 
mind  all  the  good  impressions  she  had  just 
received.  "  He  is  a  very  rich  man,"  said 
toe. 

"Of  what  consequence  is  that  J*  me  ?"  re- 
plied her  daughter. 

"Bat  it  is  of  great  importance  to  me," 
thonghtMad.  C,  and  in  enumerating  his  es- 
tates, his  castles,  his  income,  she  sought  to 
dazzle  her  child's  imagination ;  for  notwith- 
standing the  change  manifest  in  Ursula,  her 
mother,  wholly  given  up  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  was  incapable  of  comprehending 
it.  She  exhausted  the  list  of  pleasures  Ur- 
mia would  command  through  de  Montval's 
wealth.  She  said,  as  if  in  despair  of  suc- 
cess, and  m  a  mocking  tone—"  He  is  as  pious 
uyou  are,— you  could  pray  together  and 
read  the  Bible  all  day  long  if  you  wished  it. 
He  is  amiable,  gentle,  and  has  a  nehle  heart.'1 

"  That  is  true,"  thought  her  daughter,  "  he 
his  a  noble  heart— Oh  how  far  superior  to 
ftioe !  Me  is  like  a  flower  bruised  tn  the 
rooming  of  its  existence,  and  can  T  selfishly, 
nthlessly,  thrust  it  aside,  unmindful  of  the 
fragrance  it  yet  exhales  ?"  Her  supplicating 
eyes  were  turned  to  heaven— her  heart  cried, 
14  Is  it  thy  will,  my  Father ?"  "  But  Oh  !  he 
is  but  a  wreck -of  wfcathe  once  was,"  added 
that  poor  heart,  again  cast  down  and  almost 
overwhelmed  at  the  great  sacrifice  required 
of  her. 

Mad.  C,  seeing  that  expression  of  suffer- 
ing, and  fearing  her  cause  lost,  flung  herself 
out  of  the  room  in  disdainful  silence. 
Several  days  were  thus  passed  by  Urania — 
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days  of  deep  reflection,  prayer  and  conflict 
with  herself.  Often  at  the  table  her  friends 
perceived  the  traces  of  tears  upon  her  pale 
cheeks,  and  de  Montval  was  almost  in  de- 
spair. How  could  he  resign  her  ?  How  could 
be  support  existence  deprived  of  her  kind 
and  gentle  ministrations,  never  to  feel  again 
the  contact  of  that  soft  and  delicate  hand, 
which  ever  seemed  to  bring  something  of 
health  and  happiness  in  its  touch — to  hear 
no  longer  that  soothing  voice  which  gave 
him  strength  to  suffer,  and  raised  his  soul 
/com  <eartb  to  heaven.  The  only  boon  he 
asked  to  gild  his  rayless  life— could  it  be  de- 
nied him  ?  But  he  would  hope.  Mr.  de  Val- 
bois  alone  saw  the  conflict  in  Ursula's  mind, 
and  awaited,  patiently,  the  time  when  she 
would  bow  even  with  happiness  to  the  will 
of  God — and  be  to  Ernest  all  .his  soul  de- 
sired. 

At  length  one  morning,  when  her  friends 
had  assembled  in  the  breakfast  room  for  their 
morning  repast,  Ursula  came  in  with  a  happy 
face— an  affectionate  smile  playing  around 
her  beautiful  mouth— her  blue  eyes  sparkling 
with  a  gentle  joy,  and  walking  directly  to 
Ernest,  she  put  both  of  her  hands  in  his — 
saying  in  a  trembling  tone,  "M.  de  Montval 
I  am  yours !  May  our  Father  grant  it  may 
be  for  His  glory,  for  your  happiness,  and  our 
eternal  welfare.1' 

S.  .£•  C. 

Columbus,  Georgia. 


SLEEP  VERSES. 

The  following  lines  are  remarkable  as  having  been 
composed  during  sleep  and  written  immediately  upoo  wa- 
king. They  come  to  us  from  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  gifted  men  in  the  South.— [Ed.  Sou.  Lit  Mt9$. 

Twilight's  soft  hues  adorn  the  dying  day 

But  thou,  more  soft  than  they ! 
Bright  are  the  glories  of  the  morning  star, 

But  thou  art.fiirer  far. 
Within  the  circlets  of  thine  eyes  I  see 
All  that  gives  hope  and  happiness  to  me. 

Spring  decks  the  woods  and  fields  with  flow' re  tn  gay, 

But  thou,  more  blithe  than  they ! 
And  e'en  beyond  the  genial  summer  warm 

I  find  thy  glowing  form. 
Nor  autumn's  ripened  treasures  rich  and  rare 
Can  with  the  sweetness  of  thy  charms  compare. 

*  ■  D. 
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Young  Years  of  an  Old  Schoolmaster. 

44  Pa,  where  is  my  doll?"  asked  my  little 
girl. 

44  In  heaven,' '  replied  a  youthful  uncle. 

44  Have  you  ever  been  in  heaven,  pa  ?" 

44  No,  my  child."  * 

44  But,  pa,  where  have  you  been  ?" 

14  In  Algiers,  my  child." 

44 In  Algiers?"  cried  out  the  girl's- pretty 
aunt,  as  fond  of  a  good  story  as  the  child 
of  its  universal  American  food — a  stick  of 
candy,  l4  In  Algiers  ?  And  where  did  you 
see  it  first  ?" 

44  On  board  a  French  steam  frigate,  my 
dear,  with  a  storm  without  and  a  storm  within, 
for  I  was  very  sea-sick." 

44  Oh,  please,  old  gentleman,  tell  us  some- 
thing about  Algiers,  and  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Moorish  women,  and  the  pretty  Jewesses, 
and  the  way  they  dress,  and  the" — 

Why,  I  was  compelled  to  say  somethingr 
or  a  perfect  avalanche  of  questions  would 
have  rolled  down  upon  me,  and  who  can  an- 
swer a  woman's  questions  when  she  once 
begins  to  ask — how  do  they  dress?  So  1 
surrendered  at  once  and  told  my  little  story 

I  was  once  a  soldier.  All  Europe  was 
quiet  and  at  peace.  In  Algiers  alone  was 
fighting  to  be  had,  and  what  does  a  soldier 
love,  better  than  fighting,  unless  it  be  talking 
about  it  ?  It  was  the  last  night  at  Toulon, 
where  we  were  to  embark  for  Africa.  Has 
it  not  a  strange  sound,  to  speak  of  going  to 
Africa,  as  we  go  from  one  State  to  the  other? 
As  to  sleeping,  nobody  thought  of  it.  We 
sat,  some  twenty  of  us,  on  the  terrace  of  a 
villa,  the  whole  city  and  the  broad  harbor 
before  us.  Some  friends  of  ours,  who  re- 
mained behind,  gave  us  a  parting-supper. 
The  night  was  glorious  with  its  bright  moon* 
light.  A  gentle  breeze  brought  us  the  sweet 
iragrance  of  a  thousand  jessamines  and  myr- 
tles at  our  feet.  We  laughed,  we  sang,  we 
thought  of  those  at  home  A  young  officer, 
who  is  under  orders  to  march,  is  always  happy. 
Still,  even  the  gayest  Frenchman  had  a  sha- 
dow flitting  across  his  smiling  features,  now 
and  then. 

There  was  a  faint  streak  of  rosy  red  in 
the  East,  when  a  gun  was  fired,  and,  as  by 
enchantment,  a  large  boat  appeared  at  the 


foot  of  tbe  terrace.  Arm  in  arm,  voice 
joined  to  voice,  we  inarched  down  to  tbe 
little  wharf.  Once  more,  Farewell,  fare- 
well, friends ! — and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
boatswain  was  heard.  The  twelve  broad 
oars  of  our  boat  sank  into  the  dark,  reddish 
water,  and  like  an  arrow  we  shot  away  from 
Toulon,  from  France,  from  Europe. 

A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  frigate. 
Broad  steps  led  up  to  the  deck  of  the  huge 
ship.  There,  nothing  but  tumult,  confusion, 
despair.  A  score  of  navy  and  army  officers 
of  all  ranks,  two  hundred  soldiers  in  various 
uniforms,  who  returned  to  their  regiments  in 
Algiers,  and  a  dozen  Arabs,  who  had  gazed 
at  the  wonders  of  Paris,  formed  the  male 
part  of  the  population  of  this  floating  village. 
But  they  made  no  noise,  caused  no  confusion. 
That  was  the  work  of  a  few  ladies,  wives  of 
officers,  who  followed,  with  their  children, 
their  husbands  to  Africa.  What  questions 
and  what  answers !— -where  was  this  box  and 
that  baby;  the.  large  bundle  and  the  little 
package  in  brown  paper?  Surely  the  par- 
rot could  not  have  flown  back  to  tbe  city  ? 
The  officers  and  sailors  looked  grim  enough 
as  they  pushed  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
impatient  at  the  incessant  questions  and  de- 
mands. "  God  knows,  I  would  rather  take 
aboard  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  than  ten 
such  women,"  said,  with  little  of  French 
gallantry,  a  sunburnt  sailor.  He  had  his  ex* 
cut>e,  though;  for  around  him  stood  these 
ladies,  watching  each  bandbox  and  each  bun* 
die,  as  he  gently  lowered  it  down  into  tbe 
hold,  and  begging,  urging,  insisting  that  this 
must  not  be  hurt  and  that  not  turned  over. 
I  thought  he  bore  it  wonderfully  well,  but 
then  he  was  a  Frenchman. 

The  midshipmen  alone  enjoyed  the  fun  of 
the  thing.  In  their  little  roundabouts  hey 
ran,  like  will-o'-the-wisps,  to  and  fro,  and 
seemed  to  delight  in  adding  to  the  cooiu>ion. 
But  they  were  truly  great  in  answering  ques- 
tions. An  old  lady  inquired  anxiously  where 
her  lapdog  was  to  sleep  ?  A  little,  bright-! 
eyed  fellow  of  hardly  sixteen,  overflowing 
with  humor  and  fun,  bowed  most  politely 
and  assured  her  gravely  that  all  dog*  ua 
board  were  put  into  a  chicken-coop  and 
hoisted  to  the  topmast.  The  poor  lady  pushed 
her  ugly  poodle  in  her  muff,  and  I  verily  fear, 
would  have  told. a  fib  rather  than  expose  her 
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do*  to  such  a  fate.  Another  boy  assured  an  I  the  passengers  had  quietly  settled  down  and 
enormously  fat  sutler,  who  ventured  for  the  each  one  -bad  his  own  place.  Right  narrow 
first  time  from  terra  firma,  that  nothing  was  |  >t  often  was,  to  be  sure, 
better  against  sea-sickness  than  swallowing  specially,  fared  badly. 


a  goodly  portion  of  tar.  "  It  is  not  very 
pleasant,  to  be  sure,  but  then  it  is  a  certain 
cure,"  added  the  little  rascal  with  the  gra- 
vest mien  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see,  however,  how 
rapidly  all  the  luggage  disappeared.  It  is 
troe  that  some  bandbox  might  have  changed 
from  the  oval  to  the  square,  and  some  spring 
bonnet  might  not  have  reached  Algiers  ex- 
actly as  it  left  Paris.  But  here  is  the  boat 
with  the  mail ;  there  come  the  government 
despatches,  and  the  pilot  appears  on  the  little 
passage  between  the  two  wheel-boxes.  Ten 
active  sailors  run  quickly  around  the  capstan 


The  poor  soldiers 
They  had  to  camp 


on  deck ;  but  with  the  usual  skill  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  French  soldiers,  they  had 
soon  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
could  be  done.  Casks  and  boats  were  piled 
up,  until  they  formed  a  barricade  high  enough 
to  shelter  them  against  the  violent  wind; 
others  took  huge  pieces  of  oil  cloth,  such  as 
is  used  to  cover  merchandise,  and  made  low 
tents.  The  knapsack  as  pillow,  the  blanket 
as  bed,  and  their  long  gray  coat  as  cover, 
they  thought  themselves  quite  comfortable. 
And  what  songs  and  what  bursts  of  laughter 
were  heard  in  that  corner ! 
But  when  breakfast  time  came  and  a  thick 


to  raise  the  weighty,  anchor ;  the  powerful  b-ead  soup  with  peas,  was  carried  in,  accom- 
ibip  turns  slowly,   and  now  the  gigantic  panied  by  an  ample  provision  of  cheap,  but 


wheels,  driven  by  six  hundred  horse  power, 
raidenly  turn,  the  white  foam  rises  high 
all  around,  and  the  frigate's  sharp  bow  cuts 


excejlent  Provencal  wine,  the  joy  and  hap- 
piness of  the  men  seemed  to  be  perfect. 
Our  people  in  the  cabin,  also,  were  as  yet 
through  the  dark  waves.     Like  a  fi«ry  ball  j  in  a  tolerably  good  humor.     Frenchmen  are 
the  sun  stood  already  high  above  the  bori-j  admirable  companions  abroad.     Unpretend- 
a»,  when  our  guns  thundered  their  farewell  j  ing  and  courteous    they  lay  aside  all  cere- 


and  the  batteries  on  shore  replied  courteous 
ty.  "Adieu,  la  France!"  was  heard  from  a 
thousand  lips,  and  fair  hands  waved  a  last 
good-bye  to  anxious  friends  on  the  wharves. 
Among  the  soldiers  aboard,  there  were  some 
thirty  who  belonged  to  a  glee-club,  and  soon 
we  beard  their  fine  manly  voices  rise  in  a 
powerful  chorus.  It  was  first  the  well-known 
&©rf  du  depart,  and  then  the  Marseillaise. 
Some  officers  of  hi/h  rank  stole  away — they 
»«M  not  hear  the  Marseillaise.  But  in  Al- 
ters it  is  heard  everywhere  Its  power  is 
perfectly  magical  Even  when  the  soldiers 
b»e  marched  all  day  long  in  the  burning 
beat  of  an  African  sun,  when  they  can  hardly 
fa$  along  their  weary  limbs,  two  or  three 
***  will  begin  the  Marseillaise,  others  join, 
°w  by  one,  and  soon  the  step  grows  more 
firm  and  rapid,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  all 
»?ns  of  exhaustion  have  disappeared. 

The  wind  was  against  us,  almost  due  South- 
»*t.  Still,  the  pilot  had  left  us,  and  the 
tores  of  France  looked  like  a  faint  purple 
«k,  which  the  naked  eye  but  barely  distin- 
pisbed  from  the  deep  blue  waters.  Soon 
Ms  last  trace  of  land  also  disappeared,  and 


monjr  and  stiffness.  We  had  not  made  ten 
miles  before  we  were  all  well  enough  ac- 
quainted. The  ladies  especially  showed 
themselves  very  agreeable  and  did  great 
honor  to  the  high  reputation  of  French  wo- 
men in  this  respect.  Unfortunately  we  had 
a  sad  enemy  on  board.  One  by  one,  gentle- 
men and  ladies  turned  pale,  complained  of 
headache  and  certain  strange  feelings,  and 
disappeared  in  their  berths.  Soon  the  greater 
part  of  the  company  had  deserted  us,  and 
only  a  few  officers  and  the  very  handsome 
wife  of  a  captain  of  engineers,  who  had 
twice  accompanied  him  to  the  West  Indies, 
stood  their  ground.  The  wind  had  grown 
very  violent  and  the  sea  was  quite  high  ;  the 
huge  vessel  labored  very  heavily  through  the 
deep  troughs  and  over  the  high  waves. 

In  the  afternoon  the  wind  veered  round 
to  the  West  and  soon  increased  to  a  gale. 
The  frigate  made  but  little  headway  and 
staggered,  lumbering,  along.  Officer  and 
helmsman  were  lashed  on,  for  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  stand  on  the  slippery  deck. 
The  engines  worked  furiously,  but  with  little 
effect.     Often  one  wheel  uas  buried  deep  in 


**  were  on  the  open  sea.     In  the  mean  time  \  the  .<ea,  whilst  tho  other  turned  high  in  the 
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air.  The  rage  of  the  sea  was  terribly  beau- 
tiful. Dark  as  the  night  was,  the  waves 
shone  bright  as  they  rolled,  quick  as  light- 
ning, one  over  another,  or  rose  to  a  tower- 
ing height.  Below,  all  was  darkness  and 
deep  night ;  above,  the  furious  winds  lashed 
their  tops  into  long  shiny  stripes  and  drove 
the  white  foam  through  the  howling  air. 

It  was  a  sadder  sight  in  the  cabin.  There 
they  lay  groaning  and  sighing ;  and  between, 
danced  the  chairs  ;  and  the  hanging  lamps, 
swaying  to  and  fro,  threw  a  fitful  light  on  the 
melancholy  scene.  Still  worse  was  it  below, 
where  the  poor  soldiers,  driven  from  the  wet, 
exposed  deck,  were  stowed  away.  Side  by 
side  they  lay  close  to  each  other,  hardly  able 
to  breathe,  and  fearfully  reminding  one  of 
the  lower  decks  of  a  slaver.  But  what  is 
that  light  in  the  corner  ?  A  drum— on  the 
drum  a  miserable  rushlight,  and— can  it  be  ? — 
a  pair  of  dice  I  There  sat  the  old  boatswain, 
who  had  brought  us  on  board,  and  a  gr3y- 
-jeaued  sergeant  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  and 
regardless  of  storm  and  danger,  of  the  suf- 


stopped  to  renew  out  stock  of  coal.  Th« 
storm  had  nearly  exhausted  the  usual  allow- 
ance for  the  whole  passage,  and  the  wind 
was  still  dead  in  our  face.  The  boat  that 
brought  the  coals,  furnished  us  also  with  su- 
perb oranges  and  other  fruit,  which  were 
rapidly  bought  up.  One  by  one  the  passen- 
gers reappeared,-  bidden  places  and  un- 
known corners  sent  forth  their  late  inhabi- 
tants. Pale  and  exhausted  they  tottered 
across  the  deck ;  but  a  few  minutes  sufficed, 
and  the  proverbial  vivacity  of  Frenchmen 
brought  life  and  laughter  back  to  all.  Hardly 
escaped  from  the  distressing  disease,  and  cer- 
tain to  be  victimized  once  more  before  many 
hours,  they  laughed  and  chatted  and  teased 
each  other.  Each  one  had  has  story  to  tell, 
and  all  bore  it  good  huraoredly— to  be,  for  a 
time,  the  butt  of  others.  Even  the  poor  sol- 
diers crept  forth  from  their  bole,  built  their 
camp  as  before,  and  soon  sang  again  the  fa* 
vorite  airs  of  the  army. 

We  started  once  more,  after  a  few  hours' 
rest,  and,  alas!  what  a  change!     Just  now 


ferings  of  others,  and  the  mephitic  vapors  all  was  gayety,  laughter  and  enjoyment,  and 


around  them,  they  played  and  played  for 
hours.  They  knew  of  nothing  but  of  the 
handful  of  dirty  copper  coins  they  held  in 
their  hands,  and  had  eyes  only  for  the  dice 
before  them.  What  a  face  the  old  sergeant 
had  1  How  his  weather-beaten  countenance 
looked  grim  and  stern  on  the  drum  T  What 
storms  and  passions  had  drawn  those  deep, 
deep  furrows,  and  still  played  with  his  fierce 
features !  He  looked  as  if  he  would  play, 
as  the  old  legend  has  it,  with  the  devil  him- 
self, for  his  soul. 

Close  by  the  huge  chimney  on  deck,  on 
the*  weatherside,  1  lay  down,  wrapped  up 
in  my  old  horseman's  cloak;  and  biting  my 
teeth  together,  I  passed  the  nrght  miserably 
enough.  The  sun  rose — but  what  was  that 
to  me  ?    The  breakfast  bell  rang — I  cursed 


row  no  trace  is  left ;  sighs  and  groans  are 
heard  again  in  all  directions.  Not  a  dozen 
of  us  appeared  at  table,  but  a  merry  set  we 
were.  The  ship  rolled  heavily,  aitd  to  bold 
a  plate  was  no  small  jugglery ;  we  eat  all 
with  our  napkins  tied  round  our  necks,  and 
the  fair  Parisian  alone  kept  us  company. 
There  was,  you  may  think,  little  honor  done 
to  the  table ;  but  we  enjoyed  the  superb  cof- 
fee, given  after  dinner  in  French  fashion. 
though  prepared  in  the  Eastern  manner;— 
black  and  hot.  For  a  moment  we  were  I 
all  threatened  with  an  attack  as  unexpected 
as  fierce ;  the  fat  sutler  broke  into  the  cabin,  | 
and  such  a  sight !  The  man  was  in  despair— I 
he  had  followed  the  midshipman's  advice 
and  swallowed  the  cook's  ladle  full  of  tar ! 
A  Homeric  laughter  alone  saved  as,  and 


breakfast,  all  meals — the  very  idea  of  eating,  i  little  sympathy,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  did  we 
Heavenborn   man  to  feed  like  the   brute !  feel  for  the  poor  fellow. 


What  humiliation  f  It  was  so  all  day  with 
roe.  Then  the  wind  failed,  the  sea  grew 
calmer,  and  I  changed  my  views  of  man  and 
his  whole  duty. 

Before  us,  in  the  bright  glare  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  rose  the  high  peak  of  Majorca.  The 
island  itself  was  hid  by  the  high  waves.  Late 
at  night  we  reached  Port  Mahon,  where  we 


I  spent  my  night  again  on  deck.  The 
wind  had  gone  down,  and  a  warm,  pleasant 
air  fanned  my  burning  cheeks.  I  was  still 
but  half  awake,  when  I  heard  the  officer  on 
watch  quietly  say,  "  There  is  the  lighthouse 
of  Algiers !"  1  rose  instantly ;  the  obliging 
lieutenant  lent  me  his  telescope,  and  there] 
faraway,  just  above  the  dark  wave*,  shone  liU 
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a  bright  star  the  dark  red  light  of  Algiers— the 
first  sign  of  Africa.  Deep,  dark  night,  rested 
yet  upon  the  agitated  sea ;  but  the  air  was 
mild  and  gentle,  and  the  stars  sparkled  with 
glorious  brilliancy  above  us.  No  longer  con- 
tending with  adverse  winds,  we  dashed  rap- 
idly through  the  water,  and  the  red  light 
grew  brighter  and  brighter.  Now  the  sky 
tlso  began  to  redden  in  the  East ;  first  a  faint 
pink  light  stole  gently  over  the  dark  sea ; 
then  it  rose,  it  deepened,  it  brightened,  and 
soon  the  whole  horizon  was  in  a  blaze.  There 
before  us  lay  the  coast  of  Africa ;  over  it 
rose  the  brilliant  white  of  the  town  in  strong 
relief  on  the  dark  purple  of  the  back  ground  ; 
nd  high  up  into  the  pure  blue  sky,  with  its 
rosy  light,  the  Atlas  mountains  raised  their 
sharp-pointed  peaks. 

The  sun  rose  and  soon  gilded  the  whole  su- 
perb picture  before  us.  House  upon  house, 
ind  street  upon  street,  the  town  spread  up 
from  tbe  low  coast  to  the  very  top  of  the  steep 
nxrantain.  The  whole  a  brilliant,  dazzling 
white  mass  ;  the  thin  black  lines  of  the  nar- 
row streets,  dividing  it  here  and  there,  like 
the  cells  of  a  beehive.  Immense  low  cones 
rose  now  and  then  above  the  large,  silent 
mass,  and  by  their  sides  the  light,  graceful 
minarets  of  a  hundred  mosques.  High  above 
ill,  where  the  town  sharpens  into  a  point, 
by  the  gigantic  Cassuba,  the  former  palace 
of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  with  its  vast  terraces 
and  thousand  cupolas  and  towers.  On  its 
highest  point  waved  the  Tricolor  of  France  in 
the  bright  light  of  the  morning  sun.  And 
what  gorgeous  colors  all  around  !  Before  us 
the  Mediterranean  with  its  ever  changing, 
erer  beautiful,  gold  and  scarlet  hues;  far  in 
the  back  ground  the  proud  Atlas  with  its 
snow-covered  peaks  and  massive,  deep  pur- 
ple ranges.  Where  the  white  houses  ended, 
*  rich,  brilliant  green  appeared,  and  from  the 
fttdst  of  thick  groves  rose  the  high,  slender 
palms  of  the  Orient. 

The  frigate  lay  at  anchor ;  a  hasty  pressure 
of  the  hand,  a  hearty  farewell  and  a  hun- 
dred small  boats  carried  us  in  a  few  minutes 
to  the  Molo  of  the  harbour.  In  an  instant 
we  were  surrounded  by  faces  and  costumes 
wch  as  the  wildest  fancy  could  not  invent. 
Uke  fierce,  starved  wolves  they  fell  upon  us ; 
hundreds  of  black  and  brown,  half  naked 
neo*    A  few  rags  were  all  they  had  and  fu- 


riously did  they  tear  them  in  their  struggle 
for  our  luggage.  The  wild  eyes  rolled  so 
fiercely  in  their  dark  faces,*  the  white  teeth 
shone  so  furiously,  they  hissed  and  barked 
and  yelled  at  each  other  with  such  passion, 
that  they  seemed  hardly  men,  and  strange 
feelings  overcame  us  at  the  sight  of  these 
our  fellow  beings.  The  lady  whom  I  had 
promised  to  take  into  town,  pressed  my  arm 
anxiously  and  not  without  fear,  whilst  a 
young  lieutenant,  familiar  with  the  scene, 
parodied  my  former  feelings,  and  said: 
"  How  beautiful  is  the  Orient,  how  charming 
Algiers !"  Then  he  used  his  hands  and  feet 
unsparingly  upon  the  nearest  men,  seized 
five  or  six  of  the  strongest,  and  pointed  at 
the  trunks  and  boxes  which  they  were  to 
carry  to  our  hotel.  "  Now  come,"  he  added, 
--you  need  not  trouble  yourself  any  farther 
about  your  luggage."  A  few  steps  brought 
us  to  the  harbor  gate,  which  leads  into  the 
interior  of  the  city. 

A  narrow,  winding  street,  with  lofty  white 
houses  on  either  side,  no  windows  or  bal- 
conies to  break  the  monotony.  All  the  more 
gay  and  brilliant  was  the  crowd  through 
which  we  made  our  way.  Gentlemen  in 
Parisian  costumes  with  straw-colored  gloves 
and  the  gold  eye-glass  skilfully  inserted  in 
the  hollow  of  the  eye,  pushed  through  a 
crowd  of  Arab  porters  in  their  ragged 
bournous,  once  white,  but  now,  alas !  any 
color  but  that.  There  comes  the  French 
Colonel  on  his  magnificent  horse,  with  its 
showy  trappings,  and  by  his  side  climbs  a 
poor  little  donkey  painfully  up  the  mountain, 
more  that  half  hidden  by  the  mass  of  long- 
leaved  vegetables,  with  which  he  is  laden  ! 
A  troop  of  Moorish  women,  face  and  form 
concealed  in  long  white  clothes,  walk  slowly, 
like  a  funeral  procession,  to  their  bath. 
They  are  laughed  at  by  some  French  female 
sutlers  in  their  short  blue  gowns  with  bright 
metal  buttons,  their  light  straw  hats  and 
long  black  hair,  coquettisly  braided  with 
three  colored  ribbons.  We  turn,  and  a  low 
Moorish  gateway  opens :  a  glance  shows  us 
a  fountain,  with  palms  and  cactus  around, 
low,  shady  arcades,  and — a  French  waiter, 
the  snow-white  napkin  on  his  arm. 

Thus  it  was,  that  I  first  saw  Algiers. 
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To  My  Sister  F.-  on  Her  Birthday. 

I  cannot  come  with  costly  gifts. 

To  greet  thy  naial  Jay  ; 
Or  fender  auglit  more  rich  than  this, — 

A  brother's  simple  lay  ; 
And  yet  this  simple,  artless  lay, 

A  treasure  doth  uufolri, 
More  precious  far,  I  ween,  to  thee. 

Than  jewels  wrought  of  gold. 

It  brings  tbs  earnest  prayer  of  one 

Who  never  bows  the  knee 
Before  a  daily  throne  of  grace, 

Without  a  prayer  for  thee — 
It  bears  the  love  that  glows  within 

A  brother's  faithful  heart— 
A  tie  of  twinin?  tenderness, 

That  death  alone  shall  part. 

May  God,  my  sister,  grant  to  thee 

Yet  mttny  more  such  day  a, 
And  each  recurring  year  call  forth 

A  richer  gash  of  praise. 
May  life  now  bend  above  thy  path 

Like  one  long  summer  day, 
Whose  light  shall  linger  long  on  earth 

Before  it  fades  away. 

And  though  the  gathering  cloud  at  times 

With  tears  may  drench  thy  path, 
May  soon  the  wreathing  rainbow  speak 

Of  Mercy,  not  of  wrath ; 
And  then  when  days  of  earthly  life 

No  more  to  thee  are  given. 
May  thy  last  day  on  earth  but  be 

Thy  biith-day  into  heaven. 

T.  V.  M. 


THE  BUNCH  OF  JESSAMINES. 

BT   XLMA    SOUTH. 

M  There  is  no  anguish  like  the  hour 
Whatever  el*e  befall  us. 
When  one  the  heart  has  raised  to  power 
Asserts  it  but  to  gall  us." 

Last  night  there  fell  from  my  Bible  these 
jessamines.  The  colour  has  forsaken  them, 
and  they  are  perfumeless;  but  they  carry 
me  back  to  Carolina's  glorious  woods,  in  the 
early  spring  time,  when  every  tree  is  hung 
with  fragrant  festoons,  and  the  breath  of  the 
the  balmy  air  is  as  that  of  Araby.  Years 
have  passed  by,  with  their  varied  changes, 
since  these  flowers,  now  so  withered,  were 
gathered  in  all  their  fragrant  loveliness  ;  but 
.  the  story  connected  with  them,  remains  as 
fresh  upon  memory's  page,  as  on  the  day  it 
was  first  imprinted  there. 


In  the  spring  of  18—  I  went  to  pass  some 
time  in  the  country  with  Belle  Montrose. 
She  was  a  beautiful,  high  spirited  girl ;  en- 
thusiastic in  her  feelings,  and  generous  in 
her  impulses. 

I  found  her  engaged  to  one,  whom  she 
professed  to  love  with  all  the  fervor  of  her 
nature,  but  over  whom  she  exercised  a  petty 
tyranny  quite  foreign  to  woman's  nature. 
Secure  in  the  knowledge  that  she  was  tie- 
loved,  she  heeded  not  the  reproachful  glan- 
ces with  which  her  admirer  regarded  ber; 
and  every  fresh  triumph  of  power  incited 
her  still  further. 

There  was  one  who  viewed  her  with  gen- 
uine sorrow,  and  would  shake  her  head  very 
reprovingly  at  the  young  and  lovely  tyrant 
This  was  the  maiden  aunt  of  Belle,  who  in- 
formed me,  that  through  this  same  unhappy 
propensity,  she,  herself  had  lost  the  love  of 
the  only  one  that  she  had  ever  felt  a  dispo- 
sition to  marry.  We  sat  in  the  drawing 
room  one  lovely  moonlight  evening,  while 
Belle  and  her  lover  were  pacing  arm  in  arm 
the  jessamine-twined  piazza  ;  and  as  the  iow- 
toned  voices  of  the  young  couple  reached 
us,  through  the  open  window,  the  old  lady 
told  me  her  love  history. 

"  Women  are  too  prone,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  "  to  trifle  with  their  own  happiness; 
they  sport  ofttimes  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  know  it  not.  '  In  my  girlish  days.  1 
loved  one,  who  to  my  young  imagination 
seemed  endowed  with  every  manly  grace. 
I  was  giddy  and  thoughtless,  and  deemed  it 
a  delightful  thing  to  have  such  absolute  pow- 
er over  any  human  being  as  I  posseted 
over  Edward  Greenville.'1 

Edward  Greenville !  I  started.  Dear  roe; 
he  was  the  fattest,  mertest  old  man  of  my 
acquaintance ;  and  to  think  that  he  was  the 
hero  of  a  romance.  But  why  did  Miss 
Becky  tell  me  the  name  ?  for  now  I  could 
but  think  of  the  good  natured  fat  old  man,) 
seeming  so  happy,  with  his  equally  fat  wife 
In  vain  I  tried  to  close  my  eyes  upon  the 
vision,  and  fancy  a  thin,  pale  youth  the  hero 
of  Miss  Becky's  story,  but  the  portly  form 
of  the  Edward  Greenville  of  the  present 
would  appear,  and  thus,  for,  me  all  the  ro- 
mance of  the  story  was  destroyed  and  I 
was  rude  enough  to  laugh  outright.  I 

'•  Mv  dear,  vou  have  never  loved,  ory«*| 
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could  not  thus  laugh,"  said  Miss  Becky,  re-i 
provingly.  | 

"No,  dear  Miss  Becky,"  I  answered, 
•'pardon  me,  I  was  only  thinking  what  a 
fat  lover  you  had." 

"He  was  not  always  thus,"  said  Miss 
Becky,  gravely,  "time  has  wrought  sad 
changes  in  both  of  us.  I  was  then  a  gay 
hearted  girl,  and  as  I  was  telling  you,  loved 
Edward  Greenville  with  all  the  warmth  of 
first  love.  One  evening,  we  attended  a 
partv,  I  had  promised  to  dance  the  first  dance 
with  him,  but  when  the  time  arrived,  I 
changed  my  mind,  and  danced  with  another. 

"Well,  never  mind,  Becky,  you  must 
dance  the  next  set  with  roe,"  said  Edward, 
good-naturedly .  My  partner  seemed  amused, 
and  said  "  you  dare  not  try  him  thus  again.11 

"Dare  not;  those  words  roused  my  pride 
of  power,  and  I  said,  "  I  dare  do  any  thing, 
and  will  dance  with  you  the  remainder  of 
the  evening"  I  signified  my  intention  to 
Edward;  he  looked  grieved,  but  simply  ob- 
served, "very  well,  if  it  is  your  pleasure." 

"I  wish  you  to  make  me  a  promise,  too," 
I  said,  "do  not  dance  at  all  this  evening." 
He  looked  astonished,  but  promised,  and 
took  his  seat,  to  watch  the  dancers.  I 
turned  triumphantly  to  my  companion,  and 
asked,  » is  he  not  obedient?" 

"  Ah,"  was  the  reply,  "  you  are  tyrannising 
unmercifully  over  a  loving  lieart ;  depend 
upon  it,  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  if 
it  does  not  entirely  sever,  will  certainly 
weaken  the  chain  of  love." 

'*  You  are  mistaken,"  I  said,  "  it  links  the 
chain  closer." 

"But  alas;  on  the  morrow,  I  rceeived  a 
few  short  lines,  that  sealed  my  fate  forever ; 
to?  said,  ••  It  is  better  that  we  part ;  for  the 
woman  who  uses  her  power  over  a  loving 
fort  in  small  matters,  will  most  likely  ty- 
rannize in  great,  and  with  such  there  can  be 
oo  happiness." 

"That  was  all.  I  read  my  sentence  and 
Wt  that  I  deserved  it.  Tears  and  entrea- 
ta  were  vain.  Edward  Greenville  wanted 
•  wife  who  would  not  only  love  and  honor, 
tot  obey,  and  I  had  exhibited  only  a  dispo- 
sition to  rule. 

"I  had  truly  loved  him,  therefore  I  could 
tarry  no  other ;  and  I  would,  if  possible,  save 
Me  from  the  same  wretched  fate." 


Dear  me,  I  thought,  as  I  glanced  at  the 
pale  features  of  the  old  lady,  looking  so  still 
and  solemn  in  the  moonlight,  who  ever 
dreamed  of  a  fat  man  being  so  inexorable. 

The  next  afternoon,  accompanied  by  the 
lively  Belle,  Miss  Becky  and  I  went  to  walk. 
It  was  a  lovely  afternoon ;  not  a  cloud  floated 
in  the  clear  azure  above,  and  the  soft  breath 
of  the  wind  was  laden  with  the  perfume  of 
the  Carolina  jessamine.  The  woods  were 
beautiful ;  the  golden  sunshine 

**  wa«  patching 
And  suramin*  and  streaking  across 
The  pray  green  onk«:  auH  ciitcliing 
By  its  soft  brown  beard,  the  moaa." 

Wild  with  the  buoyant  spirits  of  happy  youth, 
Belle  flew  rather  than  walked,  and  reached 
the  halting  spot  while  Miss  Becky  and  I 
were  still  wending  our  way  through  the  fra- 
grant woods. 

I  We  found  her  seated  beneath  a  tree  that 
grew  on  an  elevation  of  ground,  at  the  foot 
of  which  ran  a  creek. 

"  Dear  me,"  she  said,  as  we  slowly  as- 
cended the  steep,  "  how  long  you  were  in 
coming." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Becky,  •■  light 
spirits  make  light  footsteps,  and  hope  and 
love  accelerated  yours." 

"  And  what  retarded  yours,  Aunt  Becky  ?" 

'^Age  and  sorrowful  memories  my  dear." 

"And  yours  Elma?" 

"  Neither  sorrowful  memories,  nor  age, 
Belle,"  I  replied,  "  but  a  desire  to  loiter 
among  the  jessamines." 

"  Jessamines !"  she  exclaimed,  why  on 
the  other  side  of  this  creek  they  grow  in 
charming  profusion,  looking  like  a  shower  of 
ptars,  and  I  intend  to  twine  a  wreath  of  them 
in  my  hair  this  evening  " 

"  How  will  you  get  them  ?"  J  asked. 

"  I  will  make  Henry  cross  the  creek, 
and  gather  them,"  was  the  reply. 

"  In  what  way  will  your  lover  cross  the 
creek,  my  dear?"  asked  Miss  Becky,  rais- 
ing her  eyebrows. 

"  By  the  simple  process  of  swimming,  Aunt 
Becky  " 

"  Swimming,  my  love  ?  you  are  jesting." 

"  No  Aunt  Becky,  he  loves  me.  and  it  will 
give  him  pleasure  to  comply  with  my  re- 
quest." 
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"  You  will  surely  not  put  his  love  to  such 
a  cruel  test/1  I  said. 

"  I  wish  to  show  you  my  absolute  power, 
Elma." 

"  Dear  Belle,  I  entreat  you  to  do  no  such 
thing.  I  do  not  wish  to  witness  so  revolt- 
ing an  exhibition.  If  you  really  possess  such 
power,  you  will  show  more  true  wisdom  by 
never  exhibiting  it." 

"Belle/1  said  Miss  Becky,  anxiously,  "let 
my  fate  be  a  warning,  and  be  wise  in  time." 

At  that  moment  Henry  Sommers  made  his 
appearance  and  as  he  ascended  the  steep, 
Belle  went  up  to  him,  and  said,  as  she  placed 
her  hand  affectionately  on  his  arm,  "  Will 
not  a  man  do  any  thing  for  the  woman  that 
he  loves  ?" 

"True  love  is  always  unselfish,  dear 
Belle,1'  was  the  reply,  "and  counts  no  sacri- 
fice too  great  for  the  beloved  one." 

"  Yes,"  I  said  eagerly,  "  if  it  tends  to  her 
well  being;  but  when  sacrifices  are  de- 
manded, merely  to  gratify  a  love  of  power, 
the  most  devoted  affection  is  justified  in  re- 
belling." 

I  spoke  warmly,  for  I  saw  that  Belle  was 
bent  upon  putting  his  love  to  more  than  mor- 
tal test,  and  I  trembled  for  the  consequences. 
But,  alas!  my  words  were  powerless;  for 
Belle  looked  at  me,  with  a  most  provoking 
smile,  and  turning  to  Henry  Sommers,  said, 
"  Do  you  see  that  cluster  of  jessamines  on 
the  other  side  of  the  creek  ?  to  night,  in  my 
hair  I  wish  to  place  a  wreath  of  those  starry 
beauties,  will  you  get  them  for  me  ?" 

"  How  can  J,  Belle  ?"  was  the  question. 

II  Swim  across  the  creek." 

I  looked  a/t  the  young  lover  to  see  the 
effect  of  these  words,  and  shall  never  forget 
his  look  of  astonished  incredulity  as  he  said, 
"  Dear  Belle,  you  jest  surely." 

"  Leander  crossed  the  stormy  wares  of 
the  Hellespont  for  his  Hero,  and  surely  you 
can  cross  this  little  stream  for  me." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "  Leander  crossed 
the  Hellespont  to  hold  communion  with  his 
love,  and  I  would  go  through  the  same  for 
nine ;  but  surely,  when  there  lies  at  your 
very  feet  what  you  covet,  you  would  not 
have  me  make  a  sacrifice,  to  give  you  what 
can  be  obtained  without." 

"  And  such  is  man's  love,"  said  Belle, 
with  heightened  color;  "call  upon  him  to 


give  up  one  darling  pleasure ;  to  make  one 
sacrifice,  and  you  put  his  affection  to  a  tea 
that  it  cannot  stand.  '  Smite'  on  his  '  chord 
of  self,1  and  instead  of  its  '  passing  in  music 
out  of  sight,1  it  gives  forth  but  jarring  and 
inharmonious  sounds.     Byron  was  right, 


In  augtrt  that  tries  the  heart,  bow  lew 
proof.1" 


withstand  U» 


Henry  Sommers  looked  at  the  speaker 
with  astonishment — one  moment  he  stood 
irresolute,  then  said,  "  Belle,  do  you  still  wish 
me  to  go?" 

*'  No,  no"  I  said  eagerly. 

"  Belle,  my  darling,"  implored  Miss  Becky, 
"  say  no — remember  the  past." 

Proud  and  erect  stood  Belle;  her  eye 
flashed,  and  the  color  deepened  to  a  crimson 
glow  on  her  beautiful  cheek,  as  she  coo- 
fronted  her  pale,  but  resolute  lover.  He 
looked  at  her  long  and  eagerly ;  her  eye 
quailed  not  "  Shall  I  go,  BeUe  ?"  he  again 
said. 

Miss  Becky  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  laid  i 
heavy  hand  on  the  young  girl's  arm.  My 
heart  beat  wildly ;  and  I  listened  intently  for 
the  coming  answer. 

Slowly  the  coral  lips  unclosed,  and  from 
between  them  came  sternly  out  the  word, 
"Go." 

Twas  done;  in  a  moment  the  young  lover 
sprang  into  the  water,  and  the  spray  dashed 
over  him,  as  he  made  the  plunge.  On  he 
swam  until  the  opposite  shore  was  gainrd, 
and  plucking  the  fatal  flowers,  through  the 
water  retraced  his  way.  We  watched  him 
eagerly  from  the  shore ;  proud  and  erec< 
still  stood  Belle,  but  her  hand  was  pressed 
against  her  heart,  to  still  its  rapid  beatings 
Pale  as  a  statue  stood  Miss  Becky,  with  hej 
long  bony  fingers  encircling  the  arm  of  th« 
young  girl,  and  her  tali  form,  looking  stil| 
taller  against  the  clear,  blue  sky.  Cowerinj 
on  the  bank  I  sat  with  a  vague  sense  of  com- 
ing  evil.  At  length  the  swimmer  gained  the 
shore,  and  jumping  to  the  bank,  stood  before 
Belle.  He  placed  the  jessamine  wreath,  frog 
which  dripped  the  crystal  water,  at  her  feet 
and  said,  "  The  flowers  are  yours,  but  if  yw 
love  me,  you  have  bought  them  at  a  fear:": 
price ;  and  when  you  twine  them  in  voir 
dark  hair  to  night,  look  at  their  starry  beaal 
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ties,  and  remember  you  hare  purchased  them 
at  a  sacrifice  of  love.'1 

Twas  over ;  he  was  gone — and  perfectly 
stunned  we  stood,  gazing  down  at  the  fatal 
flowers. 

"Let  us  go,"  said  Belle,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

Mechanically  I  picked  up  the  wreath,  that 
was  lying  at  her  feet,  and  sadly  we  walked 
back  to  the  house. 

That  night  I  placed  the  flowers  in  my 
Bible,  where  they  have  ever  since  remained, 
a  memento  of  woman's  power,  and  alas  !  of 
woman's  folly. 


MYRILLA. 

From  my  Cousins. 

BT  m.  ll.  w.  H. 

"Theprl  was  dying— youth  and  beauty— all 
Men  love,  or  woman  boast  of,  were  decaying, 
Asou  by  one  life's  finest  flowers  did  fall 
Befcre  the  touch  of  Death— who  seemed  delaying;, 
Aa  though  he'd  not  the  heart  at  once  to  call 
The  maiden  to  his  home."— Barry  Cornwall. 

fa  the  is  fading— for  the  rose 

Bloom  from  her  cheek  has  passed ; 

Hum  eyes  where  sunbeams  did  repose 

Are  lustreless  at  last. 

E«ch  wasted  feature  doth  declare, 

The  sufferings  she  has  known, 

Ai  UMre  she  lies,  the  young  and  fair, 

Beloved,  and  loving  one. 

Kind  hands  the  hair  have  pressed  aside, 
Which  hang  dishevelled  down  : 
Once  she  bad  deck'd  in  maiden  pride, 
Those  ringlets  bright  and  brown. 
Sweet  lips)  that  once  so  gaily  smiled, 
Aid  red  as  rubies  were, 
That  frowns  from  every  brow  beguiled  ; 
Now  white  rose  buds  they  are. 

AU  hushed  in  silence  is  the  room ; 

A  ehadowy  light  doth  fell 

tyoo  her  couch,  her  flowers  soft  bloom, 

The  pictures  on  the  wall. 

Arid*  the  stillness,  a  dark  form 

1»  wtted  tearlessly 

Beside  her,  watching  for  the  storm 

He  fears  will  blast  the  tree. 

Friends  scan  him  with  fixed  look  intense, 
For  his  good  skill  of  vore, 
Guided  by  God's  kind  Providence, 
Hw  saved  when  hope  was  o'er. 
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There's  not  the  murmur  of  a  sigh, 
Nor  dotb  a  slight  limb  stir 
Which  can  escape  his  ear  and  eye, 
Lent  wholly  unto  her. 

All  quietly  his  hand  is  pressed 

Upon  the  wrist  of  snow, 

Whose  faint  pulsations  yet  attest 

Life's  current  rolling  slow. 

Stern  hath  he  seemed,  and  schooled  his  eye, 

Lest  its  wild  light  reveal,  , 

The  light  of  inward  agony, 

Which  fain  he  would  conceal. 

That  which  a  mother's  tenderness 
Would  prompt,  he  well  has  done. 
Though  not  a  word  his  lips  express 
White  as  the  sufferer's  own. 
He  never  yet  had  dared  to  look 
His  heart  of  hearts  within, 
Efforts  of  others  will  net  brook, 
His  confidence  to  win. 


But  he  has  loved  her,  from  the  hour 

He  saw  her  as  a  child 

In  her  own  horae,  the  youngest  flower, 

Amid  her  brothers  wild. 

And  she  has  felt  how  fearlessly 

She  could  to  him  impart, 

Her  sorrows  and  her  girlish  glee, 

For  she  can  read  his  heart. 

Changes  and  grief  have  been  since  then, 

She  has  no  father  now, 

No  tender  mother's  touch  again 

May  soothe  her  aohing  brow. 

She  has  no  brother  who  might  be, 

A  fortress  in  her  need, 

No  gentle  sister's  sympathy  <— 

Alone  she  is  indeed. 

Alone  and  poor— but  God  was  left 
Her  comfort  to  supply— 
Of  kindred,  fortune,  home  bereft, 
Still  the  all  seeing  Eye 
Watched  over  her  through  every  ill, 
Courage  and  succour  gave,— 
Though  dying  she  appears,  yet  still 
His  love  and  power  can  save. 

Can  save— doth  save— there  is  a  change, 
This  breathing  soft  and  low, 
Has  lost  the  interruptions  strange 
Which  marked  an  hour  ago. 
Awakening  life  is  in  her  eyes, 
Those  eyes  of  love  and  faith, 
God  has  the  fearful  shade  dispelled 
Of  the  Destroyer— Death. 

Within  the  little  silent  room 
Joy's  radiance  you  can  trace— 
The  Angel  Hope,  but  just  has  come, 
The  darkness  to  eflace. 
I  read  a  life  of  happiness 
For  them  is  held  in  store, 
And  an  Eternity  of  bliss, 
When  time  shall  be  no  more. 
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The  Nineteenth  Psalm. 

A  writer  in  the  March  number  of  the  Mes- 
senger, indites  an  epistle  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
with  which  he  encloses  a  version  of  the  19th, 
Psalm,  by  Dr.  Stennett,  which  he  informs  us, 
is  much  better  than  Addison's !  He"  thinks," 
his  corespondent  "  will  agree  with  him,  that 
there  is  more  simplicity  and  yet  more  gran- 
deur in  it."  And  lest  we  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  the  reason  he  explains  that  it  is 
"  due,  mainly  to  the  greater  strength  of  ex- 
pression in  short  saxon  words."  With  ex- 
pectations which  would  be  raised  very  high, 
but  for  the  inimitable  perfection  of  the  poem 
alluded  to  leading  us  to  distrust  the  taste  of 
any  one  who  could  undervalue  it's  beauties, 
we  turn  to  the  one  which  he  considers  so 
vastly  preferable.  As  it  has  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Messenger,  we  deem  it  un- 
necessary to  quote  it  seriafim.  Let  us  com- 
pare it  however  with  Mr.  Addison's.  Leav- 
ing off  the  first  verse  of  Dr.  S's  version,  to 
which  there  is  no  answering  one  either  in 
Mr.  A's,  or  in  the  inspired  original,  from 
which  both  are  taken ;  we  pass  on  to  the  2nd. 

Mr.  A. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue,  ethereal  sky. 
And  spangled  heaven*,  a  shining  frame. 
Their  Great  Original,  proclaim. 

How  much  more  poetical  a  survey  of  the 
Celestial  C?  eation,  than  the  other  r 

The  spacious  earth  on  which  we  tread, 
And  wider  heavens  stretched  o'er  our  head. 

Yet  in  the  former,  we  are  told  "  There  is  a 
tintinnabulation,  which  if  not  wholly  unwor- 
thy of,  at  least  diminishes  from  that  calm  gran- 
deur," &c. ;  while  in  the  latter,  "  The  great 
thoughts  seem  bursting  from  their  slender 
•  stay."     Mr.  A.  Says: 

The  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day. 
Does  his  Creator1* power  display. 

Dr.  S. 

Here  the  bright  sun  that  rules  the  day, 
As  thro'  the  sky  he  makes  his  way. 

Now  mark  how  differently  they  express  the 
same  idea. 

Mr.  A. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale* 


And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth. 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth ; 

While  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  tarn, 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

Then,  Dr.  S. 

When  firom  bis  courts,  the  son  retires, 
And  with  the  day  bis  voice  expiree. 
The  moon  and  stars  adopt  the  song. 
And  thro'  the  night  the  praise  prolong. 

The  3rd  verse  of  the  sacred  original,  with 
the  interpolated  words,  reads  thus,  "  There  is 
no  speech,  nor  language,  where  their  voice  is 
hot  heard"— here  Dr.  S.  gets  the  idea,  "  And 
all  the  tribes,  the  notes  repeat,"  &c.  Ee- 
move  these  words,  and  we  have,  "  No  speech, 
no  language,  their  voice  is  not  heard."  Mr. 
Addison  thus  understands  it  when  he  breaks 
forth  into  that  sublime  strain, 

What  tho'  in  solemn  silence  all. 
Hove  round  this  dark,  terrestrial  ball, 
What  tho'  no  real  voice  nor  sound, 
Amidst  their  radiant  orbs  be  found. 
In  reason's  ear,  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
Forever  singing  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us,  is  divine. 

And  yet  this  noble,  this  glorious  poem,  is  we 
are  told,  "  disfigured  by  long  Latin  words, 
which  however  they  may  add  to  the  roar  of 
declamation,  belong  not  to  the  utterances  of 
the  true  poet" 

The  critic  goes  on  to  assure  us,  that  in 
Bishop  Heber's  well-known  hymn,  ,f  From 
Greenland's  icy  mountains,"  we  have  "only 
the  poet  linking  his  images,"  and  it  is  "  en- 
tirely wanting  in  that  highest  of  all  beauties, 
a  truly  devotional  spirit!"  Can  it  be,  that 
any  one  has  read,  or  beard,  or.  sung  tbe>e 
burning  words,  and  not  felt  his  soul  thrilled 
and  exalted  by  them. 

M  Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted. 

With  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Shall  we,  to  man  benighted, 

The  lamp  of  lift  deny  T 
%     Salvation!  Oh,  Salvation  I 

The  joyful  sound  proclaim, 
Till  earth's  remotest  nation. 

Has  learned  Messiah's  name. 

Waft,  waft  ye  winds,  bis  story, 

And  you,  ye  waters  roll, 
Till  like  a  sea  of  glory, 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole. 
Till  o'er  our  ransomed  nature, 

The  Lamb  for  sinners  slain, 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss,  returns  to  reign." 

R.  N.  B. 
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SPRING-TIME  AND  HOPE. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  peculiar  enjoy- 
ment which  all  feel  in  this  exquisite  season, 
finds  its  origin  not  so  much  in  the  beauties 
which  adorn  creation,  as  in  the  hidden  anal- 
ogy, felt  by  all  minds,  but  understood  by 
few,  and  expressed  by  fewer  still,  between 
the  pleasures  of  this  lovely  time  and  those 
of  Hope.  It  is  the  dawning  aspect  of  all 
things,  the  promise  for  the  future  contained 
in  the  budding  leaf,  and  the  flowering  fruit, 
and  the  half-built  bird's  nest.  Summer 
comes,  and  all  is  developed.  The  feathery 
green,  which  two  months  ago  seemed  drop- 
ped upon  the  trees  as  if  a  light  cloud  had 
fcllen  there,  has  deepened  to  the  richer  hue 
of  complete  and  luxuriant  foliage.  The  few 
little  flowers,  so  timid  and  delicate  that  our 
delighted  gaze  seemed  almost  to  wither  them 
away,  have  given  place  to  a  gorgeous  variety, 
springing,  bright  and  numerous,  along  our 
pathway.  Even  the  little  birds,  have  ex- 
changed their  sweet  chirping  for  a  louder, 
fuller,  clearer  note,  which  fills  the  warm  air, 
as  they  soar  towards  a  sky  of  brighter  blue 
than  that  which  pleased  us  then. 

But  does  theVarm,  rich  breath  of  summer 
woo  our  souls  with  a  spell  of  joy  half  so  ex- 
quisite, as  that  which  whispered  to  us  in  the 
first  breeze  of  spring  ? 

Ah  no!  we  see  it  now — this  is  the  realiza- 
tion, the  actual  developement,  and  now  there 
is  no  more  room  for  those  delicious,  indefi- 
nite, anticipations  which  swelled  our  bosoms 
then.  Nor  ;s  this  all — it  is  not  of  the  mere 
delights  of  the  senses  that  we  would  speak — 
the  influence  did  not  stop  here.  It  extended 
to  our  innermost  hearts.  The  voice  of  spring 
*oke  hopes,  bright,  sanguine,  unreasonable, 
andMese  have  not  been  realized,  nor  can 
uiej  ever  be.  And  this  will  be  always  so — 
year  after  year  we  will  yield  to  the  same 
«pell,  all  our  experience  will  never  teach  us 
to  resist  these  flattering  promises,  until  we 
leave  this  world  of  changing,  unsatisfying, 
deceitful  beauty,  for  that  unfading  land 
where  tbere  will  be  no  more  Hope,  because 
flad  fruition  will  leave  us  nothing  to  hope 
for! 


InWm  of  Mem  Htork 


The  Works  of  William  Covvpkr,  Comprising  his 
Poems,  Correspondence  and  Translations,  with  a  life 
of  the  author.  By  Robert  Sou  they  t  LL.D.  Vol.  III. 
London  :  H.  G.  Bohn.    1854. 

Ihgulfh's  Chronicle  or  the  Abbey  or  Crotlahd. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  with  Notes  by  Henry  T. 
Riley,  £*f .,  B.  A.    Same  publishers. 

Wonifl  or  rm  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Adtjwow,  With 
Notes.    By  Richard  Hurd,  I).  IX,  Lord  Bishop   t 
Worcester.    Vol.  II.    Same  publishers. 

The  Feathered  Tribes  or  the  British  Islands 
By  Robert  Mudie.  Illustrated  with  twenty-eight 
plates*    In  Two  Vols.    Same  publishers. 


R. 


The  present  volume  of  Mr.  Bonn's  attractive  reprint  of 
Southey's  edition  of  Cowper  brings  us  to  the  year  1738. 
It  contains  a  great  mass  of  his  delightful  correspon- 
dence— and  no  man  has  ever  written  letters  with  as  much 
ease  and  grace  as  the  author  of  the  "  Task."  The  let- 
ters present  (he  most  entertaining  biography  of  the  poet 
which  could  possibly  be  imagined.  Cowper  was  accus- 
tomed to  write  as  he  talked,  unreservedly  and  freely,  and 
his  correspondence  reads  like  the  most  pleasant  and  agree- 
able conversation.  The  editor  did  well  by  adding  noth- 
ing to  these  letters — comment  was  wholly  unnecessary 
and  would  have  marred  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  fol- 
lowing the  tranquil  stream  of  the  poet's  life  in  his  various 
retreats.  Of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  these  letters, 
we  need  say  nothing  at  this  late  day  :  they  are  univer- 
sally regarded  as  models  of  elegance,  and  are  read  as  ea- 
gerly now,  as  they  were  on  the  first  appearance  of  Sou- 
they's edition.  Mr.  Bohn  has  rendered  a  very  great  ser- 
vice to  that  large  class  who  admire  the  poet,  but  could 
not  afford  to  purchase  the  rich  edition.  The  reprint,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  a  "cheap  edition"  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word.  The  text  is  edited  with  great 
care,  and  the  miniature  steel  engravings  are,  some  of 
them,  exquisite.  We  refer  especially  to  a  view  of  Clifton, 
and  of  Huntingdon. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Cropland  in  the  reprint 
of  a  MS.  somewhat  celebrated  in  literary  annals.  Very 
numerous  forgeries,  alterations  and  continuations  of  the 
original  paper,  by  the  Abbot  Ingulph,  are  known  to  have 
been  made.  The  book  is  chiefly  valuable  to  antiquarian 
readers,  whose  studies  lead  them  as  far  back  as  the  eighth 
century ;  when,  we  believe,  the  Abbey  of  Croyland  was 
founded.  We  presume  an  accurate  edition  of  the  origi- 
nal MS.  is,  further,  of  value  in  determining  the  existence 
of  various  ancient  titles,  and  this  will  explain  the  great 
interest  it  has  excited  among  a  number  of  learned  men. 
We  have  only  been  able  to  glance  et  the  book. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Mudie  has  attained  a  very  high  pop- 
ularity in  England.  It  make*  no  pretensions  to  scienti- 
fic arrangement,  and  indeed  the  writer  sets  out  by  saying 
^ihat  he  has  carefully  avoided  any  M  systematizing."  His 
book  is  a  pleasant  collection  offsets  regarding  the  habits 
and  peculiarities  of  the  feathered  tribes  in  the  British 
isles — nothing  more— but  upon  this  very  account  has  at- 
tained to  a  much  higher  degree  of  popularity  than  any 
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merely  scientific  treatise  has  ever  done.  The  editor  of 
the  present  edition,  Mr.  Martin,  conceived  the  design,  he 
says,  of  arranging  the  contents  of  the  book  in  some  man* 
ner,  but  abandoned  the  idea.  The  book  is  my  tastefully 
printed ;  the  illustrations  rather  indifferent. 

We  have  referred  before  to  the  edition  of  Bishop  Hurd's 
Addison,  which  Mr.  Bohn  is  publishing.  The  style  of 
editing  adopted  by  the-  worthy  Bishop  of  Worcester,  is 
rather  behind  the  age,  and  has  only  one  thing  to  recom- 
mend it — its  brevity.  Whenever  Mr.  Joseph  Addison's 
pen  slips  into  colloquialism,  or  a  slipshod  sentence  not 
wholly  to  the  editor's  taste,  that  gentleman  "  takes  up1 
the  author,  or  rather  his  sentence,  and  depositing  the  same 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  "  corrects"  it.  We  do  not  deny 
that  this  criticism  of  Addison  is  very  just,  and  may  serve 
to  form  in  careful  readers,  habits  of  accurate  composition ; 
but  we  question  the  propriety  of  editing  any  book  upon 
such  a  principle.  However,  Mr.  Addison  has  attained 
a  popularity  sufficient  to  guard  him  from  injury  ;  and  no 
injury  can  result  to  the  reader — so  theBishop  is  after  all 
indulging  a  very  harmless  foible.  The  present  volume— 
the  second— contains  the  Tatlsr  and  a  portion  of  toe 
Spectator.  The  notes  of  the  editor  are  pleasant,  but 
we  think  that  poor  Dick  Steele  is  not  treated  with  en- 
tire justice :  a  liberal  criticism  will  place  the  knight  above 
even  Addison  in  many  points — certainly  in  impulsive 
sympathetic  emotion  and  tenderness.  We  need  only  say 
that  Mr.  Bonn's  edition  is  very  good  and  will  be  popular. 
This  is  perhaps  somewhat  supererogatory,  as  bis  " Stand- 
ard," "  Classic,"  "  Illustrated"  and  other  "  Libraries"  all 
seem  to  have  attained  to  general  favor.  We  are  not  much 
surprised  at  this.  The  Westminster  "  toils  in  vain"  it 
says  after  Mr.  Bonn's  myriads  of  publication* :  so  much 
for  their  number — Then  they  are  the  best  books  well  and 
carefully  edited ;  that  'is  the  second  point : — Lastly,  the 
volumes  are  cheap.  We  are  not  surprised  that  carefully 
edited  editions  of  the  best  works,  produced  in  vast  q nan- 
ties,  and  so,  placed  at  the  lowest  price,  should  acquire  a 
very  wide  popularity.  We  have  received  the  volumes 
we  have  spoken  of,  from  Messrs.  Bangs,  Brothers  et  Co., 
of  New  York,  agents  for  the  publishers,  through  Mr.  J. 
W.  Randolph. 


History  of  A  Suit  in  Equrrr,  as  Prosecuted  and  De- 
fended in  the  Virginia  State  Courts,  and  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Courts  :  With  an  Appendix  embracing 
forms  of  Bills,  Answers,  Demurrers,  Plena,  Decrees, 
etc.  By  Mefamder  H.  8*nd*.  Richmond.  A.  Mor- 
ris.   1854.  * 

We  have  given  the  title  of  Mr.  Sands'  forthcoming 
work  almost  literatim  as  the  best  return?  of  the  conieut* 
of  the  volume.  The  book,  we  are  informed  in  the  pre- 
face, was  undertaken  from  a  conviction,  on  the  writerV 
part,  that  young  practitioners  roquired  a  handbook  i*> 
guide  them  in  prosecuting  Equity  suits  : — and  ilia  work 
is  accordingly  fashioned  with  this  single  object  in  view. 
The  first  part  which  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  publisher, 
Mr.  Morris,  enables  us  to  form  a  very  accurate  opiuion  01 
the  writer's  mode  of  ful filing  his  promise.  This  Part 
traces  a  suit  in  Chancery  from  its  beginning,  through  tho 
various  proceedings,  to  a  final  decree.  The  promiueui 
rules  of  practice  in„  Virginia  are  laid  down,  as  far  as  w" 
have  read,  with  great  accuracy  and  learning,  and  the 
forms  given  are  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The 
remaining  portions  will  treat  at  leugth  of  Proceedings 


subsequent  to  decree,  of  Interlocutory  decrees,  and  other 
matters,  not  embraced  in  the  present  Fart. 

The  utility  of  this  work  mast  be  evident.  A  handbook 
in  Equity  has  long  been  wanted  in  Virginia.  Story  does 
not  afford  to  the  young  practitioner  the  species  of  assist- 
ance which  he  especially  requires.  Perhaps  the  forms 
of  Equity  proceedings  are  more  delicate  and  important  is 
their  bearing  than  in  any  other  department  of  taw.  Tboss 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  complicated  naure  of  Chan- 
cery pleading — with  all  its  nice  shades  and  distinctions-- 
will  readily  acknowledge  this ;  and  as  readily  agree  with 
us  that  very  few  printed  authorities  exist  for  theguidasre 
of  young  lawyers.  Mr.  Sands'  book,  as  we  have  said, 
aims  at  supplying  this  important  deficiency,  and  it  will 
be  found  of  high  value,  we  are  convinced.  That  gentle- 
man's reputation  for  learning  and  accuracy  enables  us  to 
speak  confidently  thus  far. 

The  entire  work,  we  are  informed,  will  probably  ap- 
pear in  the  month  of  July. 


Thx  Relic  iom  of  the  Northmxv.  By  Rmdatpk  Kef- 
#er.  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Norway. 
Translated  by  Barclay  Pennock.  Mew  York.  Charles 
B.Norton.    1854. 

A  strange  interest  attaches  to  everything  relating  to 
the  old  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian  mythology.  There 
nre  very  few  works  upon  the  subject,  and  we  recall  l>ut 
one  of  any  considerable  value — Mallet's  *  Northern  An- 
tiquities." The  work  of  Professor  Keyser,  ef  which  ws 
have  a  very  literal  translation,  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion and  been  widely  read.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
very  full  and  accurate  account  of  all  the  religious  dog- 
mas of  the  Scandinavian  nations — and  thinkers  may  fied 
in  its  pages  much  to  attract  their  attention.  We  weic 
particularly  struck  with  the  account  of  the  Scandieavua 
theory  of  the  world's  creation  :  its  barbarous  poetry  is 
very  impressive.  Mr.  Keyser  gives  many  pages  of  bis 
work  to  the  subject  of  the  old  Frost-giants  overturned  by 
Thor— Joluns  they  were  called,  we  believe  :— -end  uV 
general  character  of  the  work  is  highly  wild,  primitive 
and  romantic,  as  the  suhject  demanded.  We  have  but 
one  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Pennock's  translation  (we  be- 
lieve Barclay  Pennock  is  not  a  Mess  dt  ptume)—ami  jet 
that  is  of  some  importance  to  the  reader.  He  use*  through- 
out two  siugular  Scandinavian  letters  which  render  ha)  l 
work  very  awkward  to  the  general  reader"  We  scarcely 
recognize  Thor  as  he  spells  it :  and  Odin  is  a  new  ac- 
quaintance. { 

The  siugular  literature  of  Old-Iceland  is  developed  ay 
one  of  the  introductory  chapters  contributed  by  Mr.  J*«a>| 
nock,  and  it  is  a  strange  subject  which  will  amply  rrptf 
examination.  We  have  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  c 
fining  our  ideas  of  literature,  during  those  former 
ad-*,  to  Greece,  Rome  and  Judea,  that  the  rety  annoj» 
incut  of  the  existence  of  an  Icelandic  literature  is  stra^ 
The  rest  of  the  work  is  equally  valuable,  and  we  cc. 
mend  it  to  our  readers.  We  have  received  it  from 
publishers  through  Mr.  Morris. 

A  loivv.  By  Marian  Hart  and.  Author  of**  Robert  Rl 
lucres  Letters,"  »•  Kate  Harper,"  etc.  Richmond.  1 
Morris.     1854. 

The  general  atteotioo  which  this  entertaining  vefsal 
has  excited,  'and  the  numerous  notices  it  has  receivaj 
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from  the  press  in  this  city  render  any  comment  of  our 
owd  at  this  late  day  quite  unnecessary.  If  we  are  accu- 
rately informed,  M  Alone"  ie  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  of 
Richmond  who  has  acquired  a  very  gratifying  reputation 
from  other  publication*  of  leae  length.  Her  tele,  «  Mar- 
rying from  Prudential  Motives,"  published  we  believe  in 
Graham's  Magazine,  was  very  highly  spoken  o£  and  a ' 
friend  assures  us  that  **  Robert  Reiner's  Letters"  are  ad- 
mirable. It  is  very  plainly  discernible  from  the  present 
voiame  that  the  fair  authoress  is  not  a  novice  in  the  con- 
streetion  of  dramatic  narrative.  "Alone"  is  a  book  of 
great  merit,  and  we  recall  portions  of  the  volume  which 
display  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  art  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  character  of  every  tale-teller— we  mean 
the  art  of  the  raconteur.  AH  the  introductory  scenes  of 
the  book  are  excellent:  and  we  regret  that  a  press  of  bu- 
siness has  not  permitted  us  to  go  quite  through  with  the 
adventures  of  the  fair  Ida.  The*  portions  of  the  work 
which  we  have  read  give  us  a  very  high  opinion  of  it ; 
and  we  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  readers  of  this 
periodical.  We  commend  it  to  their  favorable  regards 
upon  another  ground  : — it  is  a  Southern  production  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  As  we  have  said,  the  lady  who 
writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  u  Marion  Harland"  is 
a  native  of  Richmond  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  this  city. 
We  have  seldom  met  with  a  work  of  this  character  more 
gracefully  put  forth.  The  printing,  binding,  and  whole 
external  execution  of  the  book  are  excellent,  and  are 
my  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  publisher.  We  com- 
mend u  Alone*'  most  cordially  to  the  whole  community. 


Arnica  afd  the  American  Flag.  By  Commander 
Andrew  H.  Foote,  U.  S.  Navy.  Lieut.  Commanding 
V.  S.  brig  Perry  on  the  Coast  of  Africa.  A.  D.  1850— 
51.    New  York.    V.  Apple  ton  &  Co.    1854. 

Perhaps  the  natural  depravity  of  human  nature  has 
sever  been  more  fearfully  displayed  than  in  tbe  infamous 
traffic  in  flesh  and  blood  to  which  this  book  refers.  It 
exwts  for  us  quiet  citizens  of  the  United  States  rather  as 
an  imagination  than  a  fact :  so  difficult  is  it  to  realize  tbe 
truth  of  those  strange  and  horrible  detuils  which  from 
time  to  time  are  made  public,  shocking  the  hearts  of  phi- 
lanthropists, and  making  the  moat  careless  pause  and  re- 
flect Everybody  is  familiar  with  tho  terms  applied  to 
the  u  slave  trade,"  but  very  few  persons  take  the  trouble 
to  convince  themselves  that^he  fact  is  more  dreadful  than 
the  wHdeat  fiction— that  horror  is  a  feeble  word  to  use  : 
tbe  "  Horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage"  terrible  beyond 
conception.  We  will  not  allude  further  to  the  actual  suf- 
fering of  these  human  cargoes—**  the  gorge  rises  at  it :" 
we  are  glad  that  Lieut.  Foote  has  confined  himself  for 
the  most  part  to  the  actual  workings  of  the  system  for  the 
•oppression  of  the  whole  infamous  traffic.  He  com- 
manded the  brig  Perry,  one  of  the  United  States  cruisers, 
sent  out  for  this  purpose,  during  the  years  1850  and  1851, 
as  his  title-page  records :  and  the  result  of  this  two  years' 
sojourn  in  the  African  waters  has  been  a  very  valuable 
and  agreeable  volume  which  we  commend  to  all  our  read- 
ers. There  are  strange  facts  recorded  in  its  pages,  or 
rather  strange  facts  passed  out  of  memory,  put  aguin  upon 
fte.  We  refer  to  the  oft-repeated  charge  that  citizens  of 
tie  United  States,  holding  the  most u  highly  respectable" 
petitions  have  been  for  years  engaged  in  this  horrible 
commerce.  On  page  290  the  reader  will  find  a  letter  from 
a  citizen  of  New  York  to  bis  partner  iu  the  hash  and 


blood  venture— a  letter  to  which  we  simply  refer,  mas- 
much  as  its  style  and  contents  are  of  a  character  too  re* 
pulaive  for  quotation* 

A  large  portion  of  Lieutenant  Foote's  volume  is  dedi- 
cated to  tbe  early  history  of  the  countries  along  tbe  West- 
ern coast  of  Africa:  and  this  will  fill,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  a  hiatus  which  has  long  existed  in  the  records 
of  the  world-  The  history  is  fnll  of  interest,  and  if  there 
are  many  disagreeable  pages,  this  is  attributable  simply 
to  the/act  that  the  subject  is  not  one  to  be  painted  in  rose 
color.  Tbe  Republic  of  Liberia  which  has  of  late  years 
come  to  command  so  much  interest  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica is  treated  of  in  detail ;  and  its  fortunes  under  the  va- 
rious Governors  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length*  We 
recall  no  other  book  in  which  so  much  information  is  ao 
agreeably  presented. 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  volume  treats  of  the  habits, 
usages  and  superstitions  of  the  native  Africans  in  all  their 
repulsive  reality :— and  this  portion  of  the  subject  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  colored  engravings  of  human  sac- 
rifices, war  weapons,  and  "  skull  ornaments."  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  coast  views  at  St.  Helena  and  else- 
where which  are  more  agreeable,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  volume.  We  have  seen  few  mere  graceful 
lithographs.  The  volume  is  printed  after  the  graceful 
fashion  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  from  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived it,  through  A.  Morris. 


Thk  Dodd  Family  Abroad.  By  Charles  Lever,  New 
York.    Harper  &  Brothers,    1854. 

Mr.  Lever  has  disappeared  from  the  literary  horizon 
for  so  lung,  that  we  had  almost  lost  sight  of  him.  He 
jogs  our  memory  in  the  large,  closely  printed  volume 
which  now  lies  before  us :  and  we  acknowledge  freely 
that  it  is  a  much  more  portly  work  than  any  disembodied 
spirit  could  produce.  "The  Dodd  Family  Abroad" 
seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  paint  the  pleasures  and  an- 
noyances, haps  and  mishaps,  the  adventures  and  monot- 
onies, which  greet  English  families  making  the  grand  tour. 
The  author's  preface  is  a  very  sensible  one,  and  beseems 
to  have  approached  tbe  subject  with  a  full  intention  of 
doing  it  justice.  Whether  this  indsed  be  the  case,  we 
canuet  say,  for  two  excellent  reasons — the  first  of  which 
is  our  inability  to  judge  of  the  reality  of  the  picture,  in- 
asmuch as  in  our  wanderings  we  have  never  crossed  the 
ocean.  The  second  and  equally  conclusive  reason  is, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  read  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  **  Dodd  Family."  It  contains  an  enormous  amount 
of  reading,  and  we  fancy  it  would  take  a  montth  to  ge 
through  it  conscientiously.  We  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  it  contains  much  of  Harry  Lorrequer's  fun  and  hu- 
mor, and  to  his  admirers  will  be  very  welcome.  In  his 
preface  the  writer  hints  at  a  second  [series — The  Dodd 
Family  in  America; 

The  work  comes  to  us  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers' 
and  is  one  of  their  M  Library  of  Select  Novels,"  with 
which  the  public  is  so  familiar.  Wc  are  glad  to  see  that 
this  enterprising  firm  are  taking  their  place  again  spite 
of  the  calamity  which  nearly  plunged  them  into  total 
ruin.  The  present  portly  volume  is  an  evidence  of  the 
fiict.    For  sale  by  A.  Morris. 
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Life  in  Abtbmwia  :  Being  Notes  collected  daring  Three 
Years'  Residence  in  that  Country.  By  MamfiM 
Parky**.  With  Illustrations.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.    1854. 


"Life  in  Abyssinia"  is  one  or  the  most  entertaining 
oka  of  travel  which  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time. 
\n  immense  number  of  works  of  this  description  have 
flooded  our  booksellers'  counters  during  the  last  half-a- 
dozen  years,  and  we  now  take  up  a  volume  of  hnpre$- 
tione  He  voyage  with  some  distrust.  It  seems  to  have 
become  fashionable  with  Englishmen  and  Americans  to 
narrate  the  incidents  which  occur  in  their  journey ings  : 
and  thus  we  are  called  upon  to  peruse  volumes  which 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them  hut  their  egotism — no 
merit  but  the  title-page.  We  might  easily  mention  a  dozen 
works  which  are  very  accurately  described  by  the  word 
negative,  and  ns  many,  or  more,  which  are  positively  un- 
readable and  intolerable :  we  do  not  deny  that  in  this 
enormous  mass  there  are  many  works  which  will  live  for 
a  very  long  time— '•  Edthen,"  "The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,"  u  Nile  Notes,"  and  *•  Los  Gallegos,"  are  instan- 
ces of  this :  such  books  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  instruction  by  our  grandchildren*  But  there  are 
myriads  of  volumes  which  will  never  reach  that  age 
of  the  world— the  age  of  the  next  generation  even.  It  is 
this  class  of  nothings  in  books'  clothing  which  we  com- 
plain oft  and  groan  at  being  obliged  to  read ;— when  some 
M  Ule  in  Abyssinia"  greets  us  we  are  therefore  propor- 
tionately grateful.  Mr.  Parkyns  interests  us  from  the 
beginning :  his  style  would  be  a  bad  one  for  almost  any 
thing  but  a  book  of  I  ravels— but  its  very  looseness  and 
rough  plainness  is  eminently  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
such  a  narrative.  This  rough  plainness  and  sincerity  is 
evidently  quite  unaffected,  and  the  reader  soon  perceives 
that  it  springs  from  the  character  of  the  man  ;— is  a  gen- 
uine expression  of  his  individuality.  A  very  odd  and 
pleasant  humor  is  at  times  mingled  with  the  details  of  his 
journeyings.  Here  is  a  passage  from  his  introduction ; 
he  is  speaking  of  some  specimens  in  zoology : 

"  My  first  great  collection,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
twelve  lmudred  birds,  was  seat  home  by  a  German  brig 
to  Hamburg  wheucc  it  was  shipped  to  England.  .  •  . 
They  were  left  in  a  warehouse  near  the  Custom  House, 
for  nearly  four  years  till  my  return ;  aud  ou  opening  the 
pnckuges  I  found  that  nearly  all  (he  bright  colored  birds, 
and  many  of  the  best  sorts  also  had  been  picked  out. . . . 
While  looking  over  the  birds,  as  I  handed  them  out  of 
their  cases  one  by  one,  making  a  slight  remark  on  each, 
(heft  remembered,  even  after  five  years,  I  know  my 
birds  as  well  as  an  old  woman  knows  her  chickens)— I 
caine  at  last  to  a  panse  with  a  snuff-colored  pigeon  in 
my  hand.  *  Heave  that  on  one  side,'  said  he,  '  and  let's 
look  at  another.'  But  still  I  stared  end  turned  it  over  and 
over  again,  and  could  make  nothing  of  it  at  all.  The  bird 
was  not  of  my  thinning,  nor  of  that  of  any  of  my  ser- 
vants; aod  I  was  perplexed,  till  at  last  I  discovered  a 
small  scroll  attached  to  his  leg,  on  which  was  written  iu 
a  clear,  business-like,  round  hand,  and  in  good  English, 
(barring  the  spelliug.)  *Pheu*tint-tuiled  Pidgeon.'  Now  [ 
never  could  write  so  neut  a  hand  as  that  which  wns  on 
the  label.  Second!/,  |  never  wrote  the  names  of  my 
birds,  but  only  numbered  them.  Thirdly,  I  seldom  ninke 
u  mistake  in  orthography,  and  certainly  from  my  youth 
up  have  always  believed  that  there  was  no  d  in  the  word 
'pigeon.'  .  •  .  This  mysterious  bird  will  be  set  up 
with  the  rest  as  a  paradox,  for  how  he  got  into  such  good 
company  I  cannot  guess,  nor  should  I  think  can  any  one 
«|*e,«xc*ptuig,  perhaps,  bis  lata  owner." 


The  anecdotes  of  character,  etc.,  m  the  second  volume 
are  very  entertaining,  and  the  dry  humor  of  the  writer  is 
excellent  at  times.  Perhaps  we  dwell  too  largely  upoa 
this  trait,  but  it  is  so  odd  that  we  are  led  to  overlook  the 
really  valuable  character  of  a  great  portion  of  bis  vol- 
umes. The  following  sentences  are  evidently  written 
without  the  remotest  idea  of  there  being  anything  difi- 
cult  or  out  of  the  way  in  his  prescription : 


«  For  bad  snake  bites  or  scorpion  stings,"  he  says, 
tt  band  above  tho  part  as  tightly  as  possible,  mmdadamaf 
withakntfe:  then  apply  the  end  of  tminmrmmrwdhmt- 
ed  to  white  heal!  Aqwfortii  is,  I  nave  heard,  better  than 
the  hot  iron,  as  it  taU  further  U.  .  .  .  With  all  these 
modes  of  treatment,  if  you  have  the  means,  tske  internal- 
ly twenty-five  to  thirty  drops  of  laudauum,  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  the  liquid  ammonia.  There  are,  however,  I 
believe,  many  snakes^whose  bites  can  scarcely  be  cured 
anyhow." 

We  fear  that  it  is  only  the  Mr.  Parkynses  who  would 
"  cut  away  with  a  knife"  and  apply  the  ramrod  "beates 
to  white  heat,"  in  this  {unhesitating  and  philosophical 
spirit  The  author  is  a  veteran  traveller,  aod  promises 
many  more  volumes  of  his  experiences,  should  the  pres- 
ent book  become  popular.  We  think  that  it  will.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  important  and  eutertainiag  sui- 
ter, told  in  a  fresh  and  popular  style.  Mr.  Appktoa  bai 
republished  the  work  in  a  very  excellent  and  attractive 
form  with  illustrations,  sufficiently  good  to  satify  the  great 
mass  of  readers.  We  take  leave  of  it  in  tho  words  of  the 
author: 

«•  Remember  that  in  such  wanderings  as  these  .... 
one  must  be  prepared  for  a  little  of  all  sorts— for  *  «** 
of  ye  fatte  and  some  of  ye  lene,"  as  the  immortal  Freocklra 
has  it.  Be  good-natured— take  the  tat  if  you  like  it:  aod 
if  not,  leave  it  for  some  one  whose  taste  may  diner  man 
yours.    Remember  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Sprat.   Farewell." 

For  sale  by  A.  Morris. 


A   DlCTIOSARY   OF    THE    SPAWISH    A*I>    ESOLISU  Li5- 

guagks  :  Abridged  from  the  author's  larger  work.  Br 
Mariano  Velazquez  de  la  Cadena,  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  6l  Co.    1854. 

We  had  occasion  some  months  siuce  to  speak  of  th* 
abridgment  of  Adler's  great  German  Dictionary ;  and  •* 
then  expressed  ottr  opinion  of  these  reduced  editions  «f 
the  larger  works.  They  are  eminently  useful,  and  for»n 
practical  purposes,  greatly  to  be  preferred.  It  is  a  raw- 
take  to  suppose  that  the  abridgments  are  de/extfer— they 
certainly  are  not.  For  philological  researches  we  admit 
that  the  student  should  furnish  himself  with  the  failed 
and  most  comprehensive  work  extant— but  the  *eie*tift 
value  of  a  Dictionary  is  quite  a  secondary  considerate*, 
as  every  school  boy  knows.  We  have  a  strong  partialis 
for  books,  which  are  practical,  and  answer  the  efennl«? 
purposes  of  life ;  and  these  abridgments  are  preriseh  </ 
that  description .  The  writer's  larger  work— we  mesa  In 
edition  of  Seoanes  Neumanaud  Baretti— has  acquired  • 
very  high  reputation.  Mr.  Velasquex  is  professor  oul* 
Spanish  language  and  literature  in  Colombia  Colore, 
New  York,  and  is  well  known.  The  publisher's  pert  * 
the  present  volume  is  carefully  and  well  executed— *l» 
binding  and  general  appearance  very  handsome.  Frs* 
■  A.  Morris. 


1884.] 
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CamiLLori:  on  the  heiress  or  Fall  Dow*  Cas- 
tle.   A  romance :  by  F,  W.  SkeUom,  A.  M.    New 

York.   Charles  Scribner.    1854. 

IVe  have  more  than  one©  had  occasion  to  commend  the 
book?  of  this  very  agreeable  writer :  M  Salander  and  the 
Dragon"  impressed  us  mos  t  agreeably,  and  his  late  vol- 
ume, «*  Up  the  River,"  is  full  of  a  delightful  country  fre-di- 
oe«.  "Crystalline"  resembles  the  former  inasmuch  as 
the  toibor  aims  in  both  books  to  narrate  a  sort  of  fairy 
tale,  with  an  undercurrent  of  much  deeper  meaning  than 
uv  where  appears  opoo  the  surface.  We  think  that  Mr. 
Sfaeltoo  bas  socceded  admirably  m  this  delicate  walk  of 
letter*.  No  one  knows  bow  difficult  it  is  to  write  a  fairy 
book  until  the  attempt  is  made :  and  to  mingle  one  of  the 
wild  and  ftnciful  plots  which  make  up  these  species  of 
writings  with  real  thought  upon  the  real  world — to  sus- 
tain the  allegory  everywhere — this  in  our  opinion  is  a 
ti?k  of  which  very  few  writers  are  capable.  It  is  high 
praise  to  say  that  Mr.  Shelton  has  succeeded  in  this  de- 
partment: but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  award  it.  We  are 
acquainted  with  no  other  author  of  the  present  day  who 
tammies  fancy  and  imagination,  poetry  and  reality  into  so 
harmonious  a  tissue.  His  stories  are  better  than  those  of 
ether  (airy  writers,  because  the  atmosphere,  so  to  speak, 
ii  ctrefally  preserved : — hie  personages  are  all  admi- 
rable, tad  bis  theatres  nicely  adapted  to  the  actors.  In 
"Crystallise"  we  have  a  delightful  story,  the  scene  of 
vfakh  is  laid  in  a  domain  whose  very  name  eiezes  upon 
ike  attention,  not  only  of  children,  but  of  every  reader 
•bo  has  any  taste  for  u  Faery  lands."  The  **  Golden 
Duke"  Urea  in  Valroearum— which  we  take  to  mean  the 
Valley  of  Rose$—  and  all  the  appendages  of  the  story, 
tb*"nll  down  castles**  and  dim  forest  and  sea  views,  are 
itrikingly  appropriate.  The  tale  is  admirably  conceived, 
ud  full  of  invention — not  always  original  as  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  Fairy  literature  will  perceive ;  but  not  on 
that  account  less  agreeable.  The  picture  of  Crystalline 
awry  beautiful,  and  we  predict  that  a  great  many  chil- 
dren will  fiill  in  love  with  her.  Annette's  tale  is  well  told, 
**  regret  however  that  one  incident  was  not  omitted. 

We  again  welcome  Mr.  Shelton  and  hope  be  will  give 
o«  more  of  his  pleasant  legends.  Crystalline  is  one  of 
ttae  beautiful  and  attractive  creations  which  become  a 
pwt  of  literature  and  do  not  die.  The  story  of  "Clar- 
eue"  which  is  added  to  the  volume,  we  have  not  read. 

For  tale  by  G.  M.  West. 

Thc  Myrtle  Wreath,  or  Stray  Leaves  Recalled  : 
4y  Minnie  Myrtle.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner. 
1354. 

This  is  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  volumes  u  in 
«ure  and  gold**  which  have  been  issuing  lately  from  the 
presses  of  New  York,  like  the  countless  "  leaves  of  Val 
Umbras*."  With  the  appearance  of  every  new  work  of 
tbi3 description  we  find  ourselves  propounding  the  ques- 
tion—who  are  the  readers  of  all  this  myriad  of  books  ? 
literature  in  America  has  taken  a  gigantic  stride  within  the 
hit  6ve  years,  and  there  aeeins  to  be  no  end  to  its  advances. 
The  volume  before  ns  is  like  a  dozen  others  which  we 
Bight  mention,  simply  pleasant  and  graceful  light  read 
,n?,  bat  they  are  all  bought  and  read  with  an  avidity  which 
caallenges  belief.  u  Fanny  Fern,"  that  agreeable  elabo- 
niion  of  trifles,  and  her  class  of  bookmakers,  seem  to  have 
ttkto  the  reading  public  by  storm.  Edition  after  edition 
fptars  in  quiet  succession,  and  the  reading  community 
Ac  Oliver,  incessantly  ask  for  **  more."  We  shall  leave 
to  sooie  more  philosophical  pen  however  the  task  of  dis- 
«««r«ing  upon  the  tendencies  and  probable  results  of  this 
■erement  in  letters :— our  business  is  with  Mrs.  Minnie 


Myrtle,  whose  agreeable  sketehes  we  have  met  with  fre- 
quently m  the  New  York  Tunes.  She  writes  very  pleas- 
antly and  her  style  is  characterized  frequently  by  an 
elegant  ease.  Many  of  the  sketches  are  quite  touching, 
others  of  the  '*  Fanny  Fern"  order.  We  need  not  say 
that  we  prefer  the  former.  The  "  Myrtle  Wreath"  has  an 
attractive  outside,  but  it  is  printed  on  wretched  paper. 
For  sale  by  G.  M.  West. 

The  Whimsical  Woman:  by  Emilie F.  Carle*.  From 
the  originnl  Swedish,  by  Elbert  Perce.  New  York. 
Charles  Scribner.    1854. 

Emilie  Csrlen  is  the  most  popular  of  the  Swedish  nov- 
elists of  the  present  day ;  and  her  works  seem  to  have 
met  with  special  favor  from  the  ladies.  We  have  been 
able  to  read  scarcely  more  than  the  preface  of  this  little 
tale  which  has  just  appeared  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Scrib- 
ner and  of  course  can  express  no  critical  opinion  of  the 
work.  The  only  observable  thing  in  the  preface  is  the 
u?e  of  the  flower  metaphor  which  is  such  a  favorite  with 
lady  writers.  We  shall  do  them  the  justice,  however,  to 
say  that  they  manage  these  graceful  flights  of  rhetoric 
with  admirable  ease,— an  ease  to  which  no  male  writer  of 
onr  acquaintance  has  ever  reached.  The  "  Whimsical 
Woman"  is  a  neat  duodecimo  of  250  pages. 

For  sale  by  G.  M.  West. 

The  Two  Records:  the  Mosaic  aitd  the  Geologi- 
cal. A  Lector*  delivered  before  the  Keamjr  Men't 
Chrietian  A§eocimUen  t*  Exeter  Hally  London.  By 
Hugh  Miller,  author  of  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone," 
etc.    Boston.    1854. 

We  have  read  this  most  admirable  lecture  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's with  the  deepest  interest.  We  have  never  met  with 
a  publication  which  demonstrated  so  clearly  and  strongly 
the  geological  truth  of  the  account  of  the  world's  crea- 
tion in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Mr.  Miller's  address  should 
be  read  everywhere ;— it  is  the  compressed  wisdom  of  a 
great  thinker— of  a  man  who  in  geology  is  at  the  present 
6*y  facile  princep*.  Before  an  array  of  facts  sueb  as  be 
presents  the  moonstruck  lucubrations  of  infidel  philoso- 
phers disappear  like  mist.  The  view  is  perfect,  conclu- 
eiv%«rmed  at  alt  points.  We  trust  that  the  lecture  will 
be  spread  far  and  wide,  and  that  it  will  be  attentively  con- 
sidered by  those  who  "  believe"  but  have  some  M  unbe- 
lief" remaining.  We  take  the  following  fine  passage 
from  the  address,  to  show  how  clearly  the  writer  presents 
his  views. 

**  The  geologist,  in  his  attempts  to  collate  the  Divine 
with  the  geologic  record,  has,  I  repeat,  only  three  of  the  six 
periods  of  creatieo  to  account  for— the  period  of  plants, 
the  period  of  great  sea-monsters  and  creeping  things,  and 
the  period  of  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  earth.  He  is  called 
on  to  question  his  systems  and  formations  regarding  the 
remains  of  these  three  great  periods,  and  of  these  only. 
And  the  question  once  fairly  stated,  what,  I  ask,  is  the 
reply  1  All  geologists  agree  in  holding  that  the  vast  geo- 
logical scale  naturally  divides  into  three  great  parts. 
There  are  many  lesser  divisions — divisions  into  systems, 
formations,  deposits,  beds, strata;— but  the  master  divis- 
ions, in  each  of  which  we  find  a  type  of  life  so  unlike 
that  of  the  others,  that  even  the  unpractised  eye  can  de- 
tect the  difference,  are  simply  three, — the  Palaeozoic,  or 
oldest  fossiliferous  division ;  the  Secondary,  or  middle 
fossiliferous  division  and  the  Tertiary  or  latest  foasiluV 
rous  division. 

M  In  the  first,  or  Paleozoic  division,  we  find  corals, 
crustaceans,  molluscs,  fishes,  and,  in  its  later  formations, 
a  few  reptiles.    But  none  of  these  classes  of  organism* 


Noticti  of  JVJno  Wmrk*. 
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give  its  leading  character  to  the  Palaeozoic,— they  do  not 
constitute  its  prominent  feature,  or  render  it  more  remark- 
able as  a  scene  of  life  than  any  of  the  division*  which 
followed.  That  which  chiefly  distinguished  the  Palaeozoic 
from  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods  was  its  gorge- 
ous flora.  It  was  emphatically  the  period  of  plants,—"  of 
herbs  yielding  seed  after  their  kind."  In  no  other  age 
did  the  world  ever  witness  such  a  flora  ; — the  youth  of 
the  earth  was  peculiarly  a  green  and  umbrageous  youth — 
a  youth  of  dusk  and  tangled  forests— of  huge  pines  and 
stately  araucarias— of  the  reed-like  calamite — the  tall 
tree-fern — the  sculptured  sigillaria — and  the  hirsute  lepi- 
dodendron.  Wherever  dry  land,  or  shallow  lake,  or  run- 
ning stream  appeared,  from  where  Melville  Island  now 
spreads  out  its  ice-wastes,  under  the  star  of  the  Pole,  to 
where  the  arid  plains  of  Australia  lie  solitary,  beneath 
the  bright  cross  of  the  south,  a  rank  and  luxurious  her- 
bage cumbered  every  foot-breadth  of  the  dank  and  stream- 
ing soil;  and  even  to  distant  planets  our  earth  must 
have  shone  through  the  enveloping  cloud  with  a  green 
and  delicate  ray.  Of  this  extraordinary  nge  of  plants, 
we  have  cheerful  remembrancers  and  witnesses  in  the 
flames  that  roar  in  our  chimneys  when  we  pile  up  the 
winter  fire,— in  the  brilliant  gas  that  now  casts  its  light 
on  this  great  assemblage,  and  that  brightens  up  the  streets 
and  lanes  of  this  vast  city, — in  the  glowing  furnaces  that 
smelt  our  metals,  and  give  moving  power  to  our  ponder- 
ous engines, — in  the  long  dusky  trains  that,  with  shriek 
and  snort,  speed  dart-like  athwart  our  landscapes,—  and 
in  the  great  cloud-enveloped  vessels  that  darken  the 
lower  reaches  of  your  noble  river,  and  rush  in  foam  over 
ocean -and  sea.  The  geologic  evidence  is  so  complete  as 
to  be  patent  to  all,  that  the  first  great  period  of  organized 
being  was,  as  described  in  the  Mosaic  record,  peculiarly 
a  period  of  herbs  and  trees,  '  yielding  seed  alter  their 
kind.1 

M  The  midcfle  great  period  of  the  geologist— that  of  the 
Secondary  division— possessed,  like  the  earlier  one,  its 
herbs  and  plants,  but  they  were  of  a  greatly  less  luxuri- 
ant and  conspicuous  character  than  their  predecessors, 
and  no  longer  formed  the  prominent  trait  or  feature  of  the 
creation  to  which  they  belonged.  The  period  had  also 
Ha  corals,  its  crustaceans,  its  molluscs,  its  fishes,  and,  in 
seme  one  or  two  exceptional  instances,  its  dwarf  mam- 
mals. But  the  grand  existences  of  the  age,  the  existen- 
ce* in  which  it  excelled  every  other  creation,  earlier  or 
later,  were  its  huge  creeping  things— its  enormous  mon- 
sters of  the  deep,— and,  as  is  shown  by  the  impressions  of 
their  footprints  stamped  upon  the  rocks,  its  gigantic 
birds.  It  was  peculiarly  the  age  of  egg-bearing  animals, 
winged  and  wingless.  Its  wonderful  whale*,  not,  how- 
ever, as  now,  of  the  mammalian,  but  of  the  reptilian 
class,— ichthyosaurs,  plesiosaurs,  and  cetiosaurs,  must 
have  tempested  the  deep  :  its  creeping  lizards  and  croco- 
diles, such  as  the  teleosaurus,  megalosaurus,  and  iguan- 
odon.— creatures,  some  of  which  more  than  rivalled  the 
existing  elephant  in  height,  and  greatly  more  than  rival- 
led him  in  bulk,  must  have  crowded  the  plains,  or  haunted 
by  ray  myriads  the  rivers  of  the  period  :  and  we  know 
that  the  footprints,  of  at  least  one  of  its  many  birds,  are 
of  fully  twice  the  size  of  those  made  by  the  horse  or 
camel.  We  are  thus  prepared  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
second  period  of  the  geologist  was  peculiarly  and  char- 
acteristically a  period  of  whale-like  reptiles  of  the  sea,  of 
enormous  creeping  reptiles  of  .the  land,  and  of  numerous 
birds— some  of  them  of  gigagtic  size;  and,  in  meet  ac- 
cordance with  the  fact,  we  find  that  the  second  Mosaic 
period  with  which  the  geologist  is  called  on  to  deal  was 
a  period  in  which  God  created  the  fowl  that  flyctb  above 
die  earth,  with  moving  [or  creeping]  creatures,  both  in 


the  waters  and  on  the  land,  and  what  our  translation  rea- 
ders great  whales,  but  what  I  find  rendered  in  the  mirgm, 
great  sea-monsters. 

"  The  Tertiary  period  had  also  its  prominent  clasa  of 
existences.  Its  flora  seems  to  have  been  no  more  eon- 
spicuous  than  that  of  the  present  time;  its  reptiles  oc- 
cupy a  very  subordinate  place  ;  but  its  beasts  of  the  field 
were  by  far  the  most  wonderfully  developed,  both  in  size 
and  numbers,  that  ever  appeared  upon  earth.  Its  tntiu- 
nioths  and  its  mastodons,  its  rhinoceroses  and  its  hippo- 
potami, its  enormous  dinotherium  and  colossal  megathe- 
rium, greatly  more  than  equalled  in  bulk  the  hugest  mam- 
mals of  the  present  time,  and  vastly  exceeded  them  in 
number.  The  remains  of  one  of  its  elephants,  Etephat 
primogenius,  are  still  so  abundant  amid  the  frozen  waste* 
of  Siberia,  that  what  have  been  not  inappropriately  termed 

♦  ivory  quarries*  have  been  wrought  among  their  bone* 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Even  in  our  own  coun- 
try, of  which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  this  elephant  va« 
for  long  ages  a  native,  so  abundant  are  the  skeleton*  and 
tusks,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  local  museum  in  the  king- 
dom that  has  not  its  specimens  dug  out  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene deposits  of  the  neighborhood.  And  with  this  an- 
cient elephant  there  were  meetly  associated  in  Britain, &j 
on  the  Northern  Continents  generally  all  around  the 
globe,  many  other  mammals  of  corresponding  magaitadr. 

*  Grand,  indeed,'  says  an  Euglish  naturalist,  *waa  the 
fauna  of  the  British  Islands  in  those  early  days.  Timers, 
as  large  again  as  the  biggest  Asiatic  species,  lurked  in  the 
ancient  thickets  ;  elephants  of  nearly  twice  the  balk  of 
the  largest  individual  that  now  exists  in  Africa  or  Ceylon, 
roamed  in  herds ;  at  least  two  species  of  rhinoceros  forest! 
their  way  through  the  primaeval  forest ;  and  the  lakes  sad 
rivers  were  tenanted  by  hippopotami  as  bulky,  and  with 
as  great  tusks,  as  those  of  Africa.'  The  massive  care- 
bear,  and  large  cave-hyaena,  belonged  to  the  same  formi- 
dable group,  with  at  least  two  species  of  great  oxeo 
(Bos  longerons  and  Bos  primtgenius),  with  a  horse  of 
smaller  size,  and  an  elk  Megaeeros  Hibernian),  ib;i 
stood  ten  feet  four  inches  in  height.  Truly,  this  Tertian 
age — this  third  and  last  of  the  great  geologic  period*— 
was  peculiarly  the  age  of  greet '  beasts  of  the  earth  aft<r 
their  kind,  and  of  cattle  after  their  kind.' " 


"BLACKWWOD  es.  GRAY." 
Errata. 

Page  345,  line  4,  from  bottom  of  2d  column,  for  &c,  rtzd 

and. 
"    347,  line  15,  from  top  of  1st  column,  before  Mwt" 

insert  marks  of  quotation. 
M    348,  line  9,  from  bottom  of  1st  column,  for  report 

read  repast 
M    350,  line  17,  from  top  of  1st  column,  before  ** com- 
plex" insert,  simple  or. 
"    351,  line  11,  from  top  of  2d  column,  for  terms  read 

turns. 
M    357,  line  last  at  bottom  of  2d  column,  for  trascu 

read  tenants. 
"    358,  line  17,  from  bottom  of  1st  column,  for  IslaoiJi 

read  Island. 
11    359,  line  2,  from  bottom  of  1st  column,  for  017c J 

read  argued. 
"    360,  line  18,  in  1st  column,  for  only  read  dmlf. 
"    360,  line  26,  in  2d  column,  for  his  read  her. 
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W.  M.  THACKERAY/ 

Emphatically  and  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  we  may  assert  that  the  author 
of  "  Vanity  Fair"  is  the  great  novelist  of  the 
present  age — the  one  above  all  others  to  whom 
society  owes   the  deepest  debt  of  gratitude. 
Whether  he  be  the  sneering  cynic,  the  Timo- 
nian  hater  of  mankind,  as  he  is  called ;  or,  as 
an  angel  of  mercy,  gentle  and  loving  in  his 
nature — be  his  motives  what  they  may,  he, 
alone  for  generations,  has  hadj  the  fearless 
courage  to  look  men  in  their  faces  and  tell 
them  the    disagreeable  truth   of  what  they 
really  are— has  had  the  daring  to  strip  soci- 
ety of  Hs  borrowed  plumes — to  tear  the 
green  ivy  from  the  rotten  column,  aad  hold 
up  before    our    startled  sight  a  naked  hu- 
man  heart   in   all    its    terrible    deformity. 
Had  his  motives  been   evil,  we  would  still 
owe  him  gratitude  for  this.     Society  had  long 
ran  wild  in  its  riotous  passions,   so  long  had 
it  been  since  a  monitor  had  spoken — so  res- 
tire  and  irritable  had  it  been  rendered  by 
long  continued  and  excessive  indulgence  in 
every  whim,  caprice  and  crime,  that  it  would 
not  tamely   bear  the   lash  even  when  most 
mercifully  administered,  and  had  put  down 
with  a    warning  fate   various  puny  efforts 
at  correction :  there  seemed  no  hope  of  re- 
form,   when   this  literary   Hercules   arose, 
sternly  and  commandingly  grasped  the  seem- 
ing lion  that  had  frightened  all  others,  tore 
the  stolen  skin  from  its  back,   and  exposed 
the  bray  and  the  ears  to  the  ridicule,  con- 
tempt and  the  execration  of  all  good    men. 
But  what  motive  actuated  this  benefactor  of 
modern  society  ?     Is  he  a  cynic  ?     Is  he,  as  j 
is  almost  universally  charged,  a  follower  of 
the  snarling  school  of  Diogenes,   regarding 
all  nature  corrupt  as  original  sin,  and  utterly 
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skeptical  of,  or  blind  to  any  good  in  the  chil- 
dren of  Eve  ?  Or,  is  he,  as  those  few  who 
have  studied  and  who  know  him  believe,  the 
philosopher,  the  student  of  human  nature, 
who  sees  and  deplores  the  increasing  crimes 
and  follies  of  his  fellow  men,  lashing  them 
with  an  often  caustic  but  discriminating  band, 
and  who  seeks  by  probing  society  to  the 
bottom,  exposing  its  nude  hideousnesa,  to 
stem  the  tide  of  vice  and  folly  ?  The  literary 
world  has  been  divided  upon  the  question 
and  seems  as  distant  as  ever  from  a  solution. 
That  intelligent  men,  men  of  genius,  as  some 
of  his  critics  have  been,  can  behold  what 
Thackeray  has  done,  study  his  works,  and  still 
call  him  cynic,  seems  to  us  strange  and  un- 
accountable. When  we  first  read  "  Vanity 
Fair11  and  the  "  Yellowplush  Papers"  we 
too  were  inclined  to  look  upon  him  in  the 
uncharitable  light  in  which  most  of  critics 
have  viewed  htm;  but  when  we  came  to 
read  his  other  works,  and  hear  him  lecture, — 
to  see  that  noble,  benevolent  countenance, 
instinct  with  genius,  beaming  with  feelings 
of  kindliness  and  love ;  and  of  a  charac- 
ter so  inexpressibly  sad  and  gentle;  we 
could  no  longer  blind  ourselves  to  the  great 
philosopher  and  philanthropist  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  To  sustain  the  charge  of 
cynicism,  Thackeray  must  be  proved aot  only 
to  have  no  love  for  his  fellow  creatures,  but 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  good  principles  and 
pure  motives  amoag  mankind.  Can  this  be 
done  ?  We  think  not.  No  man  is  a  cynic 
merely  because  he  tells  the  truth,  even 
though  he  deny  that  there  is  aught  than  evil 
in  human  nature.  If  there  was  not  a  single 
good  instinct  in  our  natures,  the  man  who 
has  the  bold  independence  to  tell  us  so  would 
not  thereby  become  a  cynic  or  misanthrope  : 
and  therefore  the  man  who  declares  that 
human  nature  is  not  all  good,  that  there  is 
much  of  evil  as  well  as  good  in  its  compo- 
sition, th*  truth  of  which  is  so  obvious,  is 
not  a  cynic  simply  because  he  carries  us  up 
to  his  picture  and  forces  the  shuddering  ad- 
mission of  its  likeness.    If  it  can  be  dem- 
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onstrated  that  Thackeray  has  faithfully  por- 
trayed nature  as  he  has  observed  it,  as  it 
really  is,  which  we  think  can  be  readily 
done,  then  we  say  he  is  not  a  cynic,  but  a 
bold  and  fearless  expositor  of  the  passions 
and  springs  of  human  action.  In  his  lec- 
ture on  "Charity  and  Humour"  the  au- 
thor gives  us  a  slight  insight  into  the 
principles  which  guided  him  in  writing — 
"  I  believe  my  friend  Mr.  Punch  is  as  popu- 
lar to  day  as  he  has  been  any  day  since  his 
birth  ;  I  believe  Mr.  Dickens'  readers  are 
more  numerous  than  they  have  ever  been 
since  his  unrivalled  pen  commenced  to  de- 
light the  world  with  its  humour.  We  have 
among  us  other  literary  parties ;  we  have 
Punch,  as  I  have  said,  preaching  from  his 
booth  ;  we  have  a  Jerrold  party,  very  nume- 
rous, and  faithful  to  that  acuie  thinker  and 
distinguished  wit:  and  we  have  also — it 
must  be  said  and  it  is  still  to  be  hoped — a 
Vanity  Fair  party,  the  author  of  which  work 
has  lately  been  described  by  the  London 
Times  newspaper,  as  a  writer  of  considerable 
parts,  but  a  dreary  misanthrope,  who  sees 
no  good  anywhere,  who  sees  the  sky  above 
htm  green,  I  think,  instead  of  blue,  and  only 
miserable  sinners  round  about  him.  So  we 
are,  so  is  every  writer  and  every  reader  I 
ever  heard  of;  so  was  every  being  who  ever 
trod  this  earth,  save  One.  I  cannot  help 
telling  the  truth  as  I  view  it,  and  describing 
what  I  see.  To  describe  it  otherwise  than  it 
seems  to  me  would  be  falsehood  in  that 
railing  in  which  it  has  been  pleased  Heaven 
to  place  me;  treason  to  that  conscience 
which  says  that  men  are  weak ;  that  truth 
must  be* told ;  that  fault  must  be  owned ;  that 
pardon  must  be  prayed  for,  and  that  love 
r«igns  supreme  over  all."  To  one  who  has 
read  Thackeray  in  a  candid  spirit  it  was  not 
necessary  to  have  told  this — it  is  evident  on 
every  page  of  his  writings.  On  the  whole, 
we  think  Thackeray's  estimate  of  mankind 
is  a  just  one — though  undoubtedly  tinged 
with  the  natural  melancholy  of  his  mind. 
His  estimate  is  the  same  as  that  of  ail  great 
writers  who  have  undertaken  to  delineate 
human  character:  unless  indeed  we  except 
some  few  contemporary  authors  whfe  possess, 
certainly,  great,  but  pervertr d  talents ;  it  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Cer- 
vantes, Lesage,  Feilding,  Swift,  Pope,  Byron, 


and  Scott.  He  tears  and  rends  to  pieces 
modern  society  as  it  is,  but  always  leaves 
a  picture  of  society  as  it  should  be  gleaming 
brightly  from  the  background.  Men  are  nat- 
urally evil— to  transpose  the  aphorism  a  little, 
there  is  bad  in  all  and  none  all  bad.  Selfish- 
ness is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  every  hu- 
man being,  and  it  is  seldom,  save  when 
changed  or  guided  by  the  benign  influence 
of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  ceases  to 
appear  in  its  naturally  hideous  aspect.  la 
reading  Thackeray's  works  we  should  re- 
member that  he  is  not  speaking  of  man  as 
he  is  reorganized  by  the  pure  and  ennobling 
religion  of  Christ — not  of  man  as  he  should 
be,  but  of  him  as,  unfortunately,  he  tooot  en 
is — in  short,  as  he  is  in  "  Vanity  Fair.1' 
But  yet  for  all,  he  leaves  us  deeply  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  what  the  good  man  ought 
to  be.  He  writes  of  the  modern  man  of 
the  world,  and  with  grief  depicts  what  the 
wretched  and  demoralizing  influence,  of  pas- 
sion and  society  have  made  him.  Addison's 
moralizing  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  our 
author  has  quoted  in  his  lecture,  is  perhaps 
the  very  thing  he  himself  would  have  said 
in  a  similar  situation. 

"  When   I  look   upon   the   tombs  of  the 
great,   every   emotion   of  envy  dies  within 
me  ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beauti- 
ful, every  inordinate  de*ire,  goes  out ;  when 
I  meet  with  the   grief  of  the   parents  on  a 
tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion ; 
when  I  see  the  tomb   of  the  parents  them- 
selves, I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  fur 
those  we  must  quickly  follow.     When  1  ?ee 
kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them :  when 
I    consider  rival  wits  placed   side  by  side 
or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with 
their  contests  and  disputes — I   reOect  with 
sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  com- 
petitions, factions,  and  debates  of  mankind. 
And,  when  I  read   the  several   dates  on  the 
tombs  of  some  that  died  yesterday  and  >ome 
600  years  ago,   I  consider  that    Great  Day 
when  we  shall  all  be  contemporaries,  and 
make  our  appearance  together."     So  much 
does  this  resemble  Thackeray  that  we  could 
almost  fancy  we  were  reading  a  passage  from 
Pendennis   or  Esmond.     There    is  ever  ao! 
intonation  of  sadness  and  regret  even  uhtni 
the  writer  is  applying  his  severest  la*h  th^ 
softens  and  chastens  the  bitterness  of  the 
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that  it  was  only  a  question  of  money  and 
fortune  which  made  the  difference  between 
her  and  an  honest  woman  ?  If  you  take 
temptations  into  account,  who  is  to  say  that 
he  is  better  than  his  neighbor  ?  A  comfor- 
table career  of  prosperity,  if  it  does  not 
make  people  honest,  at  least  keeps  them  so. 
An  Alderman  coming  from  a  turtle  feast 
will  not  step  out  of  his  carriage  to  steal  a 
leg  of  mutton  ;  but  put  him  to  starve,  and 
see  if  he  will  not  purloin  a  loaf." 

Again,  hear  him  in  Pendennis— we  are  com* 
pelled  to  quote  from  memory  not  having  the 
volume  immediately  at  command—"  How 
lonely  we  are  in  the  world,  selfish  and  secret 
everybody !  You  and  your  wife  have  pressed 
the  same  pillow  for  forty  years  and  fancy 
yourselves  united. — Pshaw,  does  she  cry  out 
when  you  have  the  gout,  do  you  lie  awake 
when  she  has  the  toothache?  Your  artless 
daughter,  seemingly  all  innocence,  and  de- 
voted to  her  mamma  and  her  piano  lesson,  is 
thinking  of  neither,  but  of  the  young  lieu- 
springs  from  the  fact  that  he  has  painted !  tenant  with  whom  she  danced  at  the  last 
the  darker  side   of  the   human   picture,  in  ball— the  honest  frank  boy  just  returned  from 


blow.  When  Christianity  has  altered  or 
modified  the  inherent  viciousuess  of  men,  he 
acknowledges,  respects,  and  sympathises 
with  them ;  but  when  that  inherent  vicious- 
ness  has  been  strengthened,  rendered  darker 
io  its  coloring,  more  abominably  hideous  in 
its  aspect,  by  society,-— he  seizes  and  scourges 
it  without  mercy,  but  with  the  mournful  coun- 
tenance with  which  a  parent  would  chastise 
an  erring  child.  Whenever  be  meets  with  a 
character  pretending  to  something  it  is  not, 
witb  a  tnob,  bis  satire  is  really  vitriolic  and 
pitiless.  Human  life  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
God  knows  is  as  helpless  and  miserable 
as  Satan  could  well  wish,  and  yet  it  is  ren- 
dered more  so  by  our  own  folly  and  vice  ; 
why  tben  should  Thackeray  be  blamed  and 
called  a  cynic  for  endeavoring  to  bring  back 
bis  fellow  mortals  from  their  fatal  career  of 
infatuation,— to  save  them  from  the  moral 
precipice  which  is  so  appallingly  apparent  to 
bis  own  eye?  The  charge  of  cynicism, 
which  has  been  so  generally  hurled  at  him, 


colors  so  graphic  and  lifelike,  tnat  the  reader 
forgets  to  separate  the  feelings  of  the  pain 


school  is  secretly  speculating  upon  the  mon- 
ey you  will  give  him,  and  the  debts  he  owe* 


ter  from  the  picture  itself.     True,  the  bright  the  tart-man.   The  old  grandmother  crooning 
side  is  painted  equally  well,  almost,  but  hu-  in  the  corner  and  destined  for  another  world 


man  nature  has  a  morbid  propensity  to  gaze 
on  the  darker  shades.     The  mass  of  readers 


within  a  few  months,  has  some  business  and 
cares  which  are  quite  private  and  her  own—* 


seeing  that  he  describes  every  phase  of,  very  likely  she  is  thinking  of  fifty  years  back, 
evil  with  so  really  wonderful  a  power,  and ;  and  that  night  when  she  made  such  an  im- 
aeldom  but  by  sarcasm  which,  though  blight-  [  pression,  and  danced  a  cotillion  with  the  cap- 
ing  in  its  touch  as  the  •'  torch  of  Omar,1'!  tain,  before  your  father  proposed  for  her;  or, 
will  be  passed  over  unnoticed  by  many  .what  a  silly  little  overrated  creature  your 
condemning  it— naturally  conclude  that  he  wife  is,  and  how  absurdly  you  are  infatuated 
revels  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  hid-  about  her— and  as  for  your  wife — Qh  philo- 
eoos  picture.     Reflection  alone  will  correct ;  sophic  reader !  answer  and  say,*—1  Do  you 


the  impression.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  Thackeray  is  always  free  from  a  gloomy 
bitterness  of  thought  and  feeling  that  approx- 
imates to  misanthropy— we  only  contend  that 


tell  her  all?'1'  The  introduction  to  Henry 
Esmond  contains  the  following—"  What ! 
does  a  stream  rush  out  of  a  mountain,  to  roll 
through  fair  pastures,  to  feed  and  throw  out 


the  man  is  not  a  cynic.    Passages  may  be  bright  tributaries,  and  end  in  a  village  gut- 


found  throughout  his  works  which,  taken 
alone,  would  vie  witb  Swift  fn  depth  of  bitter- 
ness and  gall— as  instances  we  will  se- 
lect a  passage  from  each  of  his  three  prin- 
cipal works.  In  "  Vanity  Fair"  he  thus 
speaks  of  Beckey's  reflections  on  the  diffe- 
rence between  herself  and  her  wealthy  ac- 
quaintances— "  And  who  knows  but  Re- 
becca was  right  in  her  speculations— and 


ter  ?  Lives  that  have  noble  commencements, 
have  often  no  better  endings ;  it  is  not  with- 
out a  kind  of  awe  and  reverence  that  an  ob- 
server should  speculate  upon  such  careers, 
as  he  traces  the  course  of  them.  I  have  seen 
too  much  success  in  life  to  take  off  my  hat 
and  huzza  to  it,  as  it  passes  in  its  gilt  coach ; 
and  would  do  my  little  part  with  my  neigh- 
bors on  foot  that  they  should  not  gape  with 
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too  much  wonder,  nor  applaud  too  loudly, 
la  it  the  Lord  Mayor  going  in  state  to  mince 
pies  and  the  Mansion  House  ?  Is  it  poor  Jack 
of  Newgate's  procession,  with  the  sheriff  and 
javelin  men,  conducting  him  on  hi^  last  jour- 
ney to  Tyburn  ?  I  look  into  my  heart,  and 
think  I  am  as  good  as  my  Lord  Mayor,  and 
know  I  am  as  bad  as  Tyburn  Jack.  Give 
me  a  chair  and  red  gown,  and  a  pudding  be- 
fore me,  and  I  could  play  the  part  of  Alder- 
man very  well,  and  sentence  Jack  after  din- 
ner. Starve  me,  keep  me  from  books  and 
honest  people,  educate  me  to  love  dice,  gin, 
and  pleasure,  and  put  me  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
with  a  purse  before  me,  and  I  will  take  it" 
There  is  a  dreary,  sad  bitterness  in  each  of 
these  paragraphs  that  has  gone  far  to  estab- 
lish Thackeray's  reputation  for  cynicism  ;  yet 
who  shall  say  there  is  not  truth  in  every 
line — that  the  theory  here  apparent,  that 
much  of  the  evil  developed  in  man  depends 
upon  his  social  education,  is  not  true  ?  We 
have  the  authority  of  the  Bible  to  prove  that 
man  is  naturally  wicked  and  corrupt,  and 
who  shall  say  how  far  he  himself  can  resist 
temptation  ?  who  can  disprove  that  '•  every 
man  has  his  price* f — that  there  is  always  a 
point  at  which  a  sense  of  right  will  cease  to 
struggle,  unless  indeed  it  be  upheld  by  a 
higher  Power,  and  we  must  remember  that 
Thackeray  is  here  only  speaking  of  the 
dwellers  in  "Vanity  Fair."  The  places 
where  he  has  indulged  in  cynical  reflec- 
tions are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  we 
have  quoted,  but  are  scatterd  here*  and  there 
throughout.  A  more  sad  and  gloomy  piece  of 
misanthropy  never  fell  from  the  pen  of  Lord 
Byron  than  the  song  which  Thackeray  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  the  fool  Wamba,  I  think,  rn 
"  Rebecca  and  Rowena."  Indeed  the  whole 
of  this  little  volume,  this  burlesque  sequel  to 
•'  Ivanhoe,"  is  more  open  to  the  charge  of 
cynicism  than  any  other  of  his  works.  There 
is  a  sneer  so  bitter  and  caustic  running 
through  it,  that  had  he  never  written  any- 
thing else  it  might  have  stamped  its  author  as 
a  devotee  of  that  dreary  school  of  philoso- 
phy— but  ever  and  anon  even  rn  this  book, 
the  nature  of  the  man  will  burst  the  shackles 
he  has  imposed  upon  himself,  and  the  warm 
sunshine  of  a  gentle  and  loving  heart  breaks 
full  upon  us,  warning  us  that  we  should  form 
no  hasty  judgment  of  the  author.     His  are 


not  works  that  will  admit  of  being  hastily 
judged — he  is  the  first  novelist  for  many 
years  who  compels  us  to  pause  and  ponder 
while  we  are  reading  for  amusement.  We 
cannot  read  his  novels  as  we  read  the  many 
thousand  other  fictions  that  are  floating  ephe- 
merally  around  us,  for  he  forces  us  to  think 
whether  we  will  or  not — we  must  not  view 
him  in  the  same  light  and  judge  bim  in  the 
same  way  we  do  them,  for  the  motives  which 
actuate  bim  and  the  design  he  has  in  view 
are  high  above  all  his  contemporaries.  He 
has  mixed  deeply  in  society,  drank  to  the 
dregs  its  cup,  seen,  and  felt  bitterly  its  hol- 
low rottenness,  and  has  wielded  his  pen  in 
the  fervent  hope  of  being  able  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  decay  and  corruption.  And  yet  how 
few  of  the  readers  of  fiction  read  htm  aright ; 
how  widely  different  is  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  each  as  he  reads  !  How  few  will 
sit  in  judgment  on  Don  Quixote  or  Gulliver 
and  pass  the  same  verdict !  The  name  prin- 
ciples rule  human  nature,  selfish  and  secret 
are  they  all,  yet  each  is  an  isolation,  distinct 
and  separate.  Alike,  and  yet  unlike.  Each 
man  rs  different  from  his  fellow  mac — the 
one  and  the  other  see  not  with  the  same 
eyes,  hear  not  with  the  same  ears,  and  taste 
not  with  the  same  taste.—11  Ah,  sir — a  dis- 
tinct universe  walks  about  umfer  your  bat 
and  under  mrne — all  things  in  nature  are 
dhTerent  to  each — the  woman  we  look  at  has 
not  the  same  features,  the  dish  we  eat  from 
has  not  the  same  taste,  to  the  one  and  to  the 
other — you  and  I  are  but  a  pair  of  infinite 
isolations,  with  some  fellow  islands  a  little 
more  or  less  near  to  us."*  But  different  as 
are  out  senses,  more  widely  different  still  are 
our  moral  views— the  same  character  pre- 
sents not  the  same  phases  to  the  one  and  to 
the  other.  One  looks  upon  a  Ferdinand  as 
a  cold  and  selfish  tyrant,  bigotted  in  reli- 
gion, and  reckless  of  blood — another,  as  a 
mighty  sovereign  and  a  holy  man,  working 
for  the  cause  of  God  and  hi*  country.  One 
considers  Napoleon  as  the  compendium  of  a 
world's  intellect,  comprising  all  that  is  good 
and  noble,  warring  only  from  stern  necessity 
and  to  sustain  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  coun- 
try— another,  as  a  fiend  incarnate,  reveling 
only  in  the  roar  of  battle  and  the  slaughter 
of  men  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  own  ambi- 
#Pcndenois. 
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tion— and  a  third  sees  in  him  neither  good 
nor  evil,  but  only  the  child  of  circumstance 
and  fortune.  One  man  views  the  fate  of  the 
ill-starred  Stuart  as  but  the  fitting  retribu- 
tion for  tyranny  and  vice — to  another  he  is 
the  martyr-King,  and  his  death  the  darkest 
page  on  England's  and  the  world's  history. 
One  sees  the  statesman,  orator  and  patriot  in 
a  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun, — another  be- 
holds but  the  corrupt  and  reckless  dema- 
gogue. And  to  come  at  once  home  to  our 
subject— one  reader  looks  upon  the  author  of 
"Vanity  Fair"  as  a  dreary  cynic,  a  joyless 
misanthrope,  who  from  some  cause  has  been 
led  to  hate  bis  race,  viewing  them  all  with 
an  evil  eye ;  who  will  not,  like  Timon  flee 
tbem,  but  turns  and  vents  the  bitterness  of 
his  gall,  lashing  them  with  indiscriminate 
fury— another  discerns  in  him  the  philoso- 
phic philanthropist,  who  seeing  the  fearful 
preponderance  of  wickedness,  vice  and  folly 
id  the  world,  especially  in  Anglo  Saxon  socie- 
ty, seeks  to  chasten  it  with  the  same  discrim- 
inating and  tempered  rod  with  which  a  judi- 
cious parent  would  correct  bis  children.  But 
coldly  and  uncharitably  as  the  world  judged 
Thackeray  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career, 
this  is  now  giving  place  to  j lister  sentiments 
and  more  liberal  opinions  as  he  becomes  bet- 
ter known  ;  and  we  earnestly  look  forward 
in  a  few  more  years  to  see  him  generally 
hailed  as  the  true  philanthropist  and  powerful 
thinker  that  he  really  is.  True  he  is  a  sati 
rist,  but  a  satirist  unlike  most  others  who 
have  arrogated  that  title.  He  claims  for 
himself  no  peculiar  exemption  from  the  sins 
and  follies  he  ridicules  in  others.  We  can 
almost  fancy  we  see  the  grim  smile  of  supe- 
riority with  which  Horace  wrote,— and  as 
our  author  himself  says  we  can  still  hear  the 
mocking  laugh  of  Swift  jarring  on  our  ears 
even  after  the  lapse  of  ages.  But  Thackeray 
is  of  a  different  order — his  bitterest  sneer  is 
softened  with  sorrow,  and  he  comes  to  his 
task  with  such  evident  reluctance  and  grief, 
ts  plainly  evinces  how  deeply  he  regrets  the 
causes  which  make  it  a  necessary  duty.  A 
great  wager  seems  to  be  pending  among  the 
novelists  of  the  present  day,  not  which  can 
write  the  best,  but  which  can  write  the  great- 
est number  of  books.  James  hitherto  has 
kd  the  field,  though  there  have  always  been 
some  but  a  few  lengths  behind,  two  or  three 


of  whom  have  latterly  gained  rapidly,  and 
we  would  recommend  to  George  Prince  Re- 
gent that  he  look  to  his  laurels.     For  the  last 
score  of  years  a  vast  and  interminable  flood 
of  "  trash,"  more  pestilent  than  an  Eastern 
sirocco,  has  deluged  Christendom,   and  it* 
waves  are  not  yet  stayed.     "  Thick  as  leaves 
in  Vallambroea,"  this  pestilent  shower  has 
fallen  and  been  as  greedily  devoured — after 
the  taste  of  the  public  has  been  vitiated,  it 
has  been  gorged  to  repletion  with  the  vile 
stuff— and  the  higher  class  of  novelists  can 
no  longer  be  appreciated  save  by  the  unviti- 
ated  tastes  of  the  few  situated  above  the  lava 
flood  of  "  trash."      We  find  the  following 
excellent  description  of  Thackeray  in  a  last 
year's  number  of  the  Westminister  Review.* 
"  Not  many  years  ago,  when  reputations 
which  are  now  effete  were  at  their  zenith,  a 
pen  was  busy  in  our  periodical  literature,  in 
which  the  presence  of  a  power  was  felt  by 
those  who  watched  that  literature,  which 
seemed  only  to  want  happier  circumstances 
to  deveiope  into  forms  worthy  of  a  perma- 
nent place  among  English  classics.     Under 
many  patronynics,  its  graphic  sketches  and 
original  views  were  ushered  into  the  world. 
The  immortal  Yellowplush,  the  James-de-la- 
Pluche  of  a  later  date,  the  vivacious  George 
Fitzboodle,   the   versatile   Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsh,  were  names  well  known  and  prized 
within  a  limited  circle.     In  Mr.  Thackeray's 
lucubrations,   under  all  these  pseudonyms, 
there  was  a  freshness  and  force,  a  faithful- 
ness of  touch,  a  shrewdness  of  perception, 
and  a  freedom  from  conventionalism,  which 
argued  in  the  originator  something  more  akin 
to  genius  than  to  mere  talent.     Here  was  a 
man  who  looked  below  the  surface  of  things 
taking  nothing  for  granted,  and  shrinking 
from  no  scrutiny  of  human  motives  however 
painful ;  who  saw  clearly  and  felt  deeply, 
and  who  spoke   out  his   thoughts  manfully 
and  well.     In  an  age  of  pretence  he  had  the 
courage  to  be  simple.  To  strip  conventional- 
ism of  its  frippery,  pretension  of  its  tinsel, 
vanity  of  its  masks,  and  humbug,  literary  and 
social,  of  its  disguises,  appeared  to  be  the 
vocation  of  this  graphic  satirist.     The  times 

*  Not  long  after  the  foregoing  was  written  a  copy  of  the 
W.  R.  wan  placed  in  our  bands  in  which  we  (bund  reflec- 
tions so  like  some  we  had  written,  that  to  avoid  the  sin 
of  plagiarism,  we  insert  a  somewhat  lengthy  extract. 
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gave  biro  work  to  do  in  abundance,  and  is  do  mistake  about  Thackeray's  being  from 
manifestly  neither  skill  nor  will  were  want-  the  life.  Dickens'  sentiment,  which,  when 
ing  in  him  for  the  task.     Best  of  all  he  did  good,  is  good  in  the  first  class,  is  frequently 


not  look  down  upon  his  fellow  men  from  the 
heights  of  contempt  and  scorn,  which  makes 
satirists  commonly  the  most  hateful  as  well 
as  the  most  profitless  of  writers.  The  hand 
that  was  mailed  to  smite  had  an  inward  side 
soft  to  caress.  He  claimed  no  superiority, 
arrogated  for  himself  no  peculiar  exemption 
from  the  vices  and  follies  he  satirized  ;  he 
had  his  own  mind  to  clear  of  cant  as 
well  as  his  neighbors',  and  professed  to 
know  their  weak  side  only  through  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own.  Just  as  he  proclaimed 
himself  as  Mr.  Snob,  par  excellence,  when 
writing  of  the  universal  snobbishness  of  so- 
ciety at  a  later  date,  so  in  the  "  Confessions 
of  Fitzboodle,"  or  the  "  Yellowplush  Papers" 
be  made  no  parade  of  being  one  whit  wiser, 
purer,  or  more  disinterested  than  other  peo- 
ple.    Relentless   to  foppery,  falsehood,  and 


far-fetched  and  pitched  in  an  unnatural 
key — his  pathos  elaborated  with  the  artifices 
of  a  practised  writer.  Thackeray's  senti- 
ment, rarely  indulged  in,  is  never  otherwise 
than  genuine  ;  his  pathos  is  unforced,  aad 
goes  to  the  roots  of  the  heart.  The  style  of 
Dickens— originally  lucid,  and  departing 
from  directness  and  simplicity  only  to  be 
amusingly  quaint,  soon  became  vicious,  af- 
fected and  obscure :  that  of  Thackeray  has 
always  been  manly  and  transparent,  present- 
ing bis  idea  in  the  very  fittest  garb.  Dick- 
ens' excellence  springs  from  his  heart,  to 
whose  promptings  he  trusts  himself  with  an 
unshrinking  faith  that  kindles  a  reciprocal 
enthusiasm  in  his  readers:  there  is  no  want 
of  heart  in  Thackeray,  but  its  utterances  are 
timorous  and  few,  and  held  in  check  by  the 
predominance  of  intellectual  energy  and  the 


rascality,  however  ingeniously  smoothed  over  |  habit  of  reflection.      Thackeray   keeps  the 


or  concealed,  he  was  not  prone  to  sneer  at 
frailty  when  it  laid  no  claim  to  strength,  or 
folly  when  it  made  no  pretence  of  wisdom. 
The  vices  of  our  modern  social  life  were 
standing  masks  for  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule, 
but  here  and  there  across  his  pages,   there 


realities  of  life  always  before  his  eyes:  Dick- 
ens wanders  frequently  into  the  realms  of 
imagination,  and,  if  at  times  be  only  brings 
back,  especially  of  late,  fantastic  and  unnat- 
ural beings,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  has 
added  to  literature  some  of  its  most  beauti- 


shot  gleams  of  a  more  pleasing  light,  which  fu)  ideals.  When  he  moves  us  to  laughter, 
showed  how  eagerly  the  lynx-eyed  observer  the  laughter  is  broad  and  joyous;  when  be 
hailed  the  presence  of  goodness,  and  can- !  bathes  the  cheek  in  tears,  he  leaves  in  the 
dour,  and  generosity,  whenever  they  crossed  heart  the  sunshine  of  a  bright  after  hope. 


his  path."  We  draw  from  the  same  Review 
the  following  parallel  between  Thackeray 
and  Dickens,  which,  though  we  cannot  give 
it  an  unqualified  approval,  embodies  much 
that  we  wish  to  say,  and  is  a  pretty  fair  es- 
timate of  the  distinction  between  the  two 
great  authors — 

"  The  mind  of  the  one  is  as  hopeful  as  it 
is  loving.  That  of  the  other,  not  less  loving, 
though  less  expansive  in  its  love,  is  consti- 
tutionally unhopeful.  We  smile  at  folly 
with  the  one ;  the  other  makes  us  smile,  in- 
deed, but  he  makes  us  think  too.  The  one 
sketches  humours  and  excentricities,  which 
are  the  casualities  of  character ;  the  other 
paints  characters  in  their  essence,  and  with 
a  living  truth  which  will  be  recognized  a 
hundred  years  hence  as  much  as  now.  Dick- 
en's  serious  characters,  for  the  most  part, 
relish  of  melodramatic  extravagance  ;  there 


The  mirth  which  Thackeray  moves,  rarely 
passes  beyond  a  smile,  and  his  pathos  while 
it  leaves  the  eye  un moistened,  too  often 
makes  the  heart  sad  to  the  core,  and  leaves 
it  so.  Both  are  satirists  of  the  social  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  one  would  rally  us  into  amend- 
ment, the  other  takes  us  straight  op  to  the 
flaw  and  compels  us  to  admit  it.  Our  fancy 
merely  is  amused  by  Dickens,  and  this  often 
when  he  means  to  satirize  some  grave  vice 
of  character  or  the  defects  of  a  tyrannous  sys- 
tem. It  is  never  so  with  Thackeray:  he 
forces  the  mind  to  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  his  picture,  and  to  take  the  lesson  home. 
Dickens  seeks  to  amend  the  heart  by  depict- 
ing virtue  ;  Thackeray  seeks  to  acbeive  the 
same  end  by  exposing  vice."  But  the  same 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  Mr.  Thackeray's  ideas  of  excellence  as 
they  appear  in  his  books,  are  low,  and  thai 
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there  is  little  in  them  to  elevate  the  imagi- 
nation, or  to  fire  the  heart  with  noble  im- 
pulses."    We  do   deny  this — the  critic  is 
mistaken  in  the  fact.      Neither  in  ancient 
or  modern  fiction  do  we  remember  to  have 
met  with  finer  characters  than  those  of  War- 
rington, Laura,  and  Mrs.  Pendennis,  and  of 
Lady  Castlewood  in  Esmond,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  true  to  nature.     The  mistake 
into  which  the  critic  has  fallen  is  the  mis- 
take so  common  among  mankind  and  so  flat- 
ten og  to  their  vanity,  of  believing  that  men 
can  attain  a  higher  degree  of  perfectibility 
than  is  really  the  case.     The  fault  is  not  in 
Thackeray's,  but  in  the  critic's  own  standard 
of  excellence.     Thackeray  is  faithful  to  na- 
ture.    He  seldom  makes  draughts  upon  his 
imagination,  or  goes  beyond  a  reproduction 
of  nature's  own  work,  and  hence  his  stand- 
ard appears  but  poor  and  tame  to  one  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  tremendous  ex- 
travagance of  the  Dickens  or  Bulwer  school 
While  reading  his  works  you  feel  that  you 
are  reading  of  what  every  day  and  every 
hour  is   transpiring  around  you.      Let  the 
candid  reader  himself  pause  for  a  moment 
and  reflect,  and  he  will  acknowledge  that 
we  are  correct  in  what  we  say.      Let  him 
look  through  the  pages  of  "  Vanity  Fair," 
the  book,  of  all  Thackeray's  writings,  which 
has  been  most  villified  and  decried, — who  in 
his  journey  through  this  life  has  not  seen  the 
pure,  simple  minded  Amelia, — the  good  and 
single-hearted  Dobbin  ; — the    incon*iderate 
selfishness  and  egotism,  yet  snobbish  good- 
nature of  George  Osborne, — the  overgrown 
fat,   farcical   awkwardness,   and   pampered 
selfishness  of  Jos.  Sedley;—  the  demagogue- 
rv  of  Sir  Pitt,  and  the  careless,  reckless,  sel- 
fish good  nature  of  Rawdon  Crawley.   True, 
we  must  admit,  we  doubt  if  nature  has  ever 
produced   a   counterpart   of   the  heroine- 
Becky  Sharpe.     She  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
woman-— most  of  us   have  seen  something 
approximating  to  her  ;  but  she  is  too  highly 
drawn :  this  is,  however,  the  only  instance  of 
exaggeration  we   remember  in   Thackeray 
As  for  Pendennis,  who  has  not  seen  among 
bis  thousand  young  lady  acquaintances  one 
like  Laura  Bell,  and  like  Blanche  Amory, 
too?    Who  has  not  seen  old  Major  Penden- 
nis strutting  down  Pall  Mall,  or  some  simi- 
lar promenade?— but  above  all,  who  has  not 


a  hundred  times  seen  the  talented,  higb-spir* 
ited,  smoking,  good  natured,  magnanimous 
Warrington  ?  The  writer  himself  has  a  warm, 
devoted  friend  who  is  the  veryfae  simile  of 
George  Warrington,  and  be  has  seen  very 
many  such.  The  design  of  "  Henry  Esmond" 
is  not  so  much  to  sustain  and  carry  out  the  in. 
terestof  the  story,  as  it  is  to  give  us  a  fa* 
miliar,  everyday  insight  into  the  lives  of  the 
great  men,  and  a  faithful  picture  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs,  of  Queen  Anne's  Age. 
The  author  considers  that  this  is  not  done 
by  history,  whose  march  is  too  measured 
and  stately  to  stoop  to  such  a  description ; 
and  believes  a  work  of  the  sort  is  the  more 
necessary  just  now,  as  the  only  sources  from 
which  the  people  can  obtain  this  informa- 
tion—the writings  of  the  novelists  of  that 
day,— are  almost  entirely  beyond  their  reach, 
but  little  read  save  by  the  higher  classes  of 
readers,  and  far  too  little  by  them.  Yet 
there  are  some  exceedingly  fine  characters 
in    "  Henry  Esmond."      The  high  spirited 

Maid  of  Honor"  is  powerfully  and  natu- 
rally drawn— the  sweet,  gentle,  almost  an*- 
gelic  character  of  «•  My  Mistress,'  most  of 
us  have  met  with,  though  rarely  in  this  vale 
of  tribulation.  In  this  work  Thackeray  has 
given  us  the  rom  pie  test  and  most  masterly 
estimate  of  the  character  and  genius  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  extant — this  single  de- 
scription would  be  sufficient  to  establish  his 
literary  fame.  And  finally,  we  defy  the  bit- 
terest enemy  of  Thackeray  to  produce  a  par- 
allel in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  to  the 
vividness,  the  life-likeness  with  which  he  has 
portrayed  the  littleness  and  meanness  to 
which  the  all-absorbing  passion  of  love  will 
sometimes  reduce  even  a  proud  and  highly 
organized  man — that  spirit  of  meanness, 
which,  if  the  exquisite  vulgarity  of  the  sim- 
ile may  be  pardoned,  like  the  dog  turns  and 
licks  the  foot  that  kicked  him. 

Of  the  new  novel,  "The  Newcomes," 
which  is  making  its  appearance  in  Harpers 
Magazine,  it  is  unfair  as  yet  to  judge — it, 
however,  though  possessing  less  power  than 
some,  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  unexception- 
able and  finished  production  of  Thackeray's 
pen.  Most  of  the  defects  which  appeared 
strongly  in  his  earlier  works,  decreasing  as 
he  grew  in  age  and  experience,  have  here 
almost  entirely  disappeared.     As  some  one 
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has  said,  we  feel,  on  reading  this  work,  aa 
if  we  were  again  taking  a  stroll  in  "  Vanity 
Fair"— time  has  bad  its  usual  effect  upon 
the  Fair — old  characters  have  passed  away, 
and  new  ones  have  come  upon  the  stage, 
and  all  is  mellowed  with  the  verdure  of  a 
more  genial  spring,— yet  all  the  old  well 
remembered  features  are  distinct  and  visi- 
ble. His  style  here  is  most  admirable ; 
the  characters  are  less  strongly  but  more 
pleasingly  wrought.  Clive  and  the  Col- 
onel are  finely  delineated,  and  Thacke- 
ray can  no  longer  be  accused  of  want  of 
appreciation  of  female  excellence  if  Ethel 
developes  as  she  promises ;  though,  indeed, 
when  we  read  his  beautiful  description  of 
the  virtues,  and  his  sad  lament  over  the 
sufferings  and  fate  of  poor  Stella,— the  geni- 
al and  sympathetic  manner  in  which  he  de- 
scribes Steele's  loving,  gentle  and  chaste  ap- 
preciation of  the  sex,— -or  look  upon  his  love- 
ly creations  in  Laura,  Mrs.  Pendennis  and 
Lady  Castle  wood, —we  do  not  see  the  justice 
with  which  he  ever  could  have  been  so 
charged. 

There  is  one  work  of  Thackeray's  upon 
which  we  had  intended  discanting  largely — 
his  Lectures ;  but  are  reluctantly  compelled 
to  treat  them  briefly.  Every  one  of  the 
lectures  deserves  a  separate  review  of  it- 
self, and  it  is  vain  to  expect  to  do  them  jus- 
tice in  the  cursory  notice  we  are  forced  to 
take.  Did  Thackeray's  fame  rest  on  no  other 
foundation  than  this  little  volume  of  lectures, 
it  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  seat  him  high 
among  English  classics.  Perhaps  so  much 
was  never  before  embodied  in  a  lecture  as 
in  the  one  on  Swift — certainly  a  character 
was  never  more  thoroughly  and  dramat- 
ically delineated.  Admitting,  admiring,  al- 
most bowing  before  the  mighty  genius,  be 
yet  sees  and  witheringly  denounces  the  over- 
whelming evil  in  the  great  Dean's  nature. — 
"  A  vast  genius,  a  magnificent  genius,  a 
genius  wonderfully  bright,  and  dazzling,  and 
strong — to  sieze,  to  know,  to  see,  to  flash  upon 
falsehood  and  scorch  it  into  perdition,  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  hidden  mysteries,  and  expose 
the  black  thoughts  of  men, — an  awful,  an 
evil  spirit!" 

While  he  lashes  the  evil  spirit  which,  like 
a  night-mare  still  hovers  round  the  memory 
of  Swift,  he  yet  recognizes  and  acknowl-. 


ledges  the  rays  of  purer  light  which  some- 
times break  through  the  dark  and  misan- 
thropic shadows  of  his  soul.  "  For  Swift 
could  love  and  could  pray — through  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  his  furious  soul,  tbe 
stars  of  religion  and  love  break  out  in  tbe 
shining  serenity,  though  hidden  by  the  dri- 
ving clouds  and  maddened  hurricane  of  bis 

life And   yet  to  have  had 

so  much  love,  he  must  have  given  some. 
Treasures  of  wit  and  wisdom  and  tender- 
ness too,  must  that  man  have  had  locked  up 
in  the  caverns  of  his  gloomy  heart,  aud 
shown  fitfully  to  one  or  two  whom  he  took 
in  them.  But  it  was  not  good  to  visit  that 
place.  People  did  not  remain  there  long  and 
suffered  from  having  been  there.  He  shrank 
away  from  all  affections  sooner  or  later. 
Stella  and  Vanessa  both  died  near  him,  and 
away  from  him.  He  had  not  heart  to  see 
them  die.  He  broke  away  from  his  fastest 
friend,  Sheridan:  he  slunk  away  from  bis 
fondest  admirer,  Pope.  His  laugh  jars  on 
one's  ear  after  seven  score  years.  He  was 
always  alone — alone  and  gnashing  in  dark- 
ness, except  when  Stella's  sweet  smile  came 
and  shone  upon  him  ;  when  that  went,  si- 
lence and  utter  night  closed  over  him.  An 
immense  genius  ;  an  awful  downfall  and  ruia! 
So  great  a  man  he  seems  to  me,  that  think- 
ing of  him  is  like  thinking  of  an  empire 
falling  1  We  have  other  great  names  to 
mention — none,  I  think,  however,  so  great 
or  so  gloomy." 

In  listening  to  this  lecture,  we  could  al- 
most fancy  the  old  Dean  rising  from  his 
grave,  standing  before  us  in  all  his  monstrous 
proportions,  with  the  same  scowl  of  hate  and 
scorn  that  must  have  been  on  bis  face  when 
he  wrote  the  "  Vision  of  Judgment,"  and 
we  could  almost  hear  that  hideous  mocking 
laugh  rasping  on  our  ears,  though  it  had  been 
hushed  for  ages.  As  this  was  the  greatest 
subject,  so,  perhaps,  this  lecture  surpasses 
all  the  others ;  but  there  are  the  same  char- 
acteristics in  each.  He  proceeds  to  deline- 
ate the  characters  and  genius  of  his  subjects. 
Grasping  the  genius  of  each  with  the  confi- 
dence of  an  equal,  he  weighs,  and  poises, 
and  balances  it  in  his  hand,  and  assigns 
it  its  fitting  place.  He  seizes  on  evil  where 
evil  appears  and  excoriates  it  without 
mercy,  yet  revels  with  pride  and  sympathy 
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in  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture  ;  bringing 
the  unity  of  the  whole  on  the  stage  with  dra- 
matic effect.  The  lecture  on  "  Charity  and 
Humour,"  may  truly  be  called  charitable  and 
humorous.  Is  there  any  thing  cynical  in  the 
following,  extracted  from  this  ? — 

"  If  I  do  not  love  Swift,  as  thank  God  I 
do  not,  however  immensely  I  may  admire 
him,  it  is  because  I  revolt  from  the  man  who 
placards  himself  as  a  professional  hater  of  his 
own  kind ;  because  he  chisels  his  savage  in- 
dignation on  his  tombstone,  as  if  to  perpetuate 
his  protest  against  being  born  of  our  race — 
the  suffering,  the  weak,  the  erring,  the  wicked 
if  you  will,  but  still  the  friendly,  the  loving 
children  of  God  our  Father :  it  is  because  as 
I  read  through  Swift's  dark  volumes,  I  never 
find  the  aspect  of  nature  seems  to  delight 
him ;  the  smiles  of  children  to  please  him  ; 
the  sight  of  wedded  love  to  soothe  him." 

In  the  lecture  on  Swift,  Thackeray  thus 
describes  the  true  humorist : 

"  The  humorous  writer  professes  to  awa- 
ken and  direct  your  love,  your  pity,  your 
kindness — your  scorn  for  untruth,  pretension, 
imposture — your  tenderness  for  the  weak, 
the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  unhappy.  To 
the  best  of  his  means  and  ability  he  com- 
ments on  all  the  ordinary  actions  and  pas- 
sions of  life  almost.'* 

And  afterwards,  in  his  lecture  on  Charity 
and  Humour,  carries  out  the  definition — 

'<  I  am  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  the  best  hu- 
mour is  that  which  contains  the  most  hu- 
manity, that  which  is  flavored  throughout 
without  tenderness  and  kindness.  His  love 
does  not  demand  constant  utterance  or  actual 
expression,  as  a  good  father,  in  conversation 
with  his  children  or  wife,  is  not  perpetually 
embracing  them,  or  making  protestations  of 
his  love  -,  as  a  lover  in  the  society  of  his  mis 
tress  is  not,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  led  to  be 
lieve,  forever  squeezing  her  hand,  or  saying 
in  her  car,  '  My  soul's  darling,  I  adore  you  !' 
He  shows  his  love  by  his  conduct,  by  his 
fidelity,  by  his  watchful  desire  to  make  the  be- 
loved person  happy  ;  it  lightens  from  his  eyes 
when  she  appears,  though  he  may  not  speak 
it :  it  fills  his  heart  when  he  is  absent ;  influ- 
ences all  his  words  and  actions ;  suffuses  his 
whole  being ;  it  sets  the  father  cheerily  to 
work  through  the  long  day,  supports  him 
through  the  tedious  labour  of  the  weary  ab- 
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sence  or  journey,  and  sends  him  happy  home 
again,  yearning  towards  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren. This  kind  of  love  is  not  a  spasm,  but 
a  life.  And  so  with  a  loving  humor :  I  think 
it  is  a  genial  writer's  habit  of  being ;  it  is 
the  kind,  gentle  spirit's  way  of  looking  out 
on  the  world— that  sweet  friendliness  which 
fills  his  heart  and  his  style." 

Measured  by  this  standard  we  think  Thack- 
eray among  the  greatest  humorists  in  our 
language — the  equal  of  those  whose  charac- 
ters and  genius  he  has  so  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  defined— Swift,  Addison,  Fielding,  Pope, 
and  all.     He  has  not  the  immense  reach  of 
Swift's  grasping  mind,  the  heavenly  serenity 
of  Addison,  or  the  imagery  of  Pope,  but  he 
has  more  wit  and  humor  than  them  all.    Not- 
withstanding the  sad  and  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  the  very  genius  of 
wit  seems  to  guide  his  pen.     Who  can  read 
Vanity  Fair,  Pendennts,   Esmond,  and  the 
Book  of  Snobs — abounding  and  overflowing, 
glittering  and  corruscating  with  the  soul  of 
wit  and  humour,  and  doubt  his  being  the  great 
wit  and  humorist  of  the  age  ?  But  if  such  tes~ 
timony  as  these  be  insufficient  to  establish 
his  claim,  retire  ye  mighty  creations  of  ge- 
nius, while  we  introduce  upon  the  stand  a 
more  popular  and  unimpeachable  witness— 
and  to  Mr.  Thackeray's  unrivalled  wit,  at- 
test, oh,  thou  fun-loving  Punch  !  thou  prince 
of  good  fellows !  thou  demon  of  frolicking, 
side-splitting  laughter.     Some  of  the  richest 
specimens  of  humour  that  ever  caused  the 
readers  of  Punch  to  "laugh  and  grow  fat," 
were  the  productions  of  his  pen.     With  all 
his  wit,  and  humour,  and  power  of  expres- 
sion, Thackeray  possesses  a  rich  fund  of  po- 
etry, and  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  he 
should  have  drawn  so  little  on  his  imagina- 
tion, as  he  has,  in  all  his  prose  composition  ; 
but  our  admiration  of  the  strength  of  his  in- 
tellect is  proportionably  increased.     There  is 
much  felicity  of  expression,  and  sweet,  sad 
music  in  his  "  Burial  of  Napoleon."  We  have 
it  not  before  us  and  cannot  illustrate  what 
we  say,  but  only  state  the  impression  it  made 
on  us  when  we  read  it  some  years  ago. 

None  can  appreciate  Thackeray  fully 
unless  they  have  seen  him  and  heard  him 
lecture.  The  deep,  rich  tone  of  his  voice— 
the  mild,  sad  benevolence  of  his  countenance, 
upon  which  greatness  is  stamped  in  every 
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feature,  lend  to  his  burning  thoughts  and 
sparkling  language  an  indescribable  and  fas- 
cinating charm.  The  whole  bearing  of  the 
man  has  left  such  an  indelible  impression  upon 
our  minds  that  it  can  be  effaced  only  with 
life  itself.  We  have  seen  many  of  the  great 
men  of  the  age,  but  none  upon  whom  nature 
had  so  unmistakably  written  greatness  as  on 
Thackeray.  His  late  visit  to  this  country 
gave  thousands  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
him  lecture  :  how  many  seized  and  appreci- 
ated the  privilege?  He  came  among  us  as 
one  of  us,  to  see  us,  to  lecture  to  us,  and  to 
know  us.  When  he  met  with  customs  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  his  own  country,  he 
respected  them,  and  freely  praised  where 
praise  was  due.  His  exquisite  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  no  doubt  often  caused  him  to  smile, 
but  never  in  derision.  Whether  he  will 
write  a  book  on  his  visit  we  know  not :  we 
wish   he  would,  so  confident  are  we  that  it 


laughing  at  our  manners,  ungratefully  sneer- 
ing at  our  well-meant  attentions,  and  abusing 
us  when  he  had  departed,  proved  a  littleness 
of  spirit,  and  that  Mr.  Dickens  was  a  low- 
bred man.  The  same  is  true  of  Maryattand 
a  host  of  others  of  lesser  note— -and  the  same 
is  also  true,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  many  of 
our  countrymen  who  have  crossed  the  At- 
lantic. Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  visit  has  acted 
differently,  for  he  is  a  gentleman. 

14  There  is  something  very  perverse  in  the 
irregularity  with  which  fortune  distributes  to 
literary  men  their  chief  sustenance — reputa- 
tion." So  said  a  writer,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  in  the  M  Edinburgh  Review" — and  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century  the  remark  still 
holds  good.  While  Dickens,  a  younger  man, 
has  long  ago  acquired  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  works  on  the  whole  vastly  inferior 
to  Thackeray's, — while,  in  two  years  time, 
a  backwoods  woman  of  America,  has  sprung 


would  be  impartial  and  widely  different  from  |  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  for  a  book 
that  of  Dickens  on  the  same  subject.     As  a!  whose  merits  are  so  contemptible  as  to  de- 


slight  evidence  of  how  impartially  he  would 
judge  us,  hear  him  in  the  "  Charity  and  Hu- 
mour" Lecture.  "  I  will  tell  you  when  I 
have  been  put  in  mind  of  two  of  the  finest 
gentlemen,  books  bring  us  any  mention  of.  I 
mean  our  books,  (not  books  of  history,  but 
books  of  humour.)  I  will  tell  you  when  I 
have  been  put  in  mind  of  the  courteous  gal- 
lantry of  the  noble  knight,  fcir  Roger  de 
Coverley  of  Coverley  Manor,  of  the  noble 
Hidalgo,  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha:  here 
in  your  own  omnibus  carriages  and  railway- 
cars,  when  I  have  seen  a  woman  step  in, 
handsome  or  not,  well-dressed  or  not,  and  a 
workman  in  hob-nail  shoes,  or  a  dandy  in  the 
height  of  the  fashion,  rise  up  and  give  her 
his  place,  I  think  Mr.  Spectator,  with  his 
short  face,  if  he  had  seen  such  a  deed  of 
courtesy,  would  have  smiled  a  sweet  smile 
to  the  doer  of  that  gentleman-like  action, 
and  have  made  him  a  low  bow  from  under 


serve  no  place  among  first  class  stars  of  tbe 
literary  firmament,  and  whose  object  is  to 
monstrous  that  it  deserves  the  execration  of 
civilized  man, — the  works  of  Thackeray,  an 
author  superior  to  the  one,  and  of  an  order 
so  far  above  the  other  as  to  render  compari- 
son ridiculous,  are  comparatively  little  read, 
scarcely  known  among  the  mass  of  readers. 
We  very  much  doubt  if  they  ever  have  pass- 
ed beyond  the  English  and  French  languages 
but  all  Christendom  reads  "  David  Copper- 
Meld,"  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  that  coun- 
try now  which  has  not  gloated  over  tbe  mis- 
erably corrupt  and  sickening  falsehoods  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Of  course,  all  this 
may  be  readily  explained — Dickens  writes 
for  the  "Million"  and  for  present  fame;  and 
every  book  professing  to  expose  the  weak- 
ness and  corruption  of  the  author's  own 
country,  is  eagerly  devoured.  Dickens'  nov- 
els are  simple,  inartificial  and  easily  under* 


his  great  periwig,  and  have  gone  home  and  s  too  J  by  bis  commonest  reader,   hence  his 
written  a  pretty  paper  about  him."  *  |  great  popularity— but  the  works  of  Tback- 

When   foreigners   come  to   this   country  ,eray  are  of  a  deeper  nature,  and  the  "mil- 


lion" seldom  care  to  put  themselves  to  tbe 
trouble   of  thinking  ;— yet   we   could   hare 


merely  to  laugh  at,  abuse,  and  caricature  us, 
it  displays  a  lamentable  want  of  good  sense 
or  good  breeding — frequently  of  both;  and  I wished  trjiat  this  country,  at  least,  boa*  tin? 
the  remark  applies  equally  when  we  travel 'itself  a  nation  of  intelligent  and  educated 
abroad.  When  Mr.  Dickens  came  here,  was  j  men,  might  have  more  fully  read  and  under- 
feasted,  toasted,  and  almost  worshipped,   his  stood  his  writings.  That  Thackeray  should  not 
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be  appreciated  by  the  inferior  class,  forming 
the  mass  of  readers,  is  not  greatly  to  be  won- 
dered at.  But  that  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  the 
great  historian  of  his  age,  perhaps  more  tho- 
roughly versed  in  literature  than  any  man 
living,  should  give  Thackeray  the  subordi 
nate  place  he  has,  in  his  review  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  country;  and  speak  of  him  as  a 
"follower  in  the  school  of  Dickens"  is  in- 
comprehensible to  us,  and  we  can  attribute 
it  only  to  those  strong  personal  prejudices 
which  sometimes,  though  rarely,  have  got- 
ten the  better  of  Sir  Archibald's  judgment. 
Thackeray  is  a  "  follower  in  the  school"  of 
do  contemporary,  and  has  m«re  originality 
than  any  living  author.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  "  Wandering  Jew"  perhaps, 
no  work  of  the  present  age  has  so  much 
originality,  both  in  design  and  execution,  as 
"Vanity  Fair."  It  is  a  no  less  true  than 
mournful  reflection  that  the  truly  great  author 
never  receives  his  just  meed  of  fame  until 
the  grave  has  hushed  him  forever.  It  is  only 
after  the  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the  horizon 
that  we  can  really  estimate  how  necessary 
his  light  was  to  us. 

The  writings  of  Alexander  Dumas  have 
little  in  them  to  sustain  their  life,  and  they 
will  die  with  the  generation  that  gave  them 
birth.  George  Sand  is  too  wantonly  and  vo- 
luptuously immoral  for  her  works  to  survive. 
Currer  Bell  is  a  writer  of  vast  and  varied 
power,  but  her  works  were  written  for  pres- 
ent, not  for  future  readers.  None  can  deny 
the  great  genius  of  Charles  Dickens,  but  he 
has  debased  his  calling,  pandered  to  the  vul- 
gar-taste, and  be  must  reap  her  reward  in  a 
short-lived  fame.  Bulwer  was  long  the 
feigning  king  of  fiction,  but  his  reign  is  over ; 
bis  novels  though  brilliant  and  beautifully 
poetic,  are  too  much  in  the  heroic  style  to 
kar  the  test  of  time.  The  author  of  "  Ruth" 
m  one  of  no  common  power ;  but  its  design, 
together  with  that  of  many  latter  day  novels, 
is  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  old  land- 
marks of  society  established  by  the  Bible,  by 
Palliating  the  unpardonable  *in  of  woman, 
*n<i  restoring  her  after  its  commission  to  her 
original  position.  This  effort  of  later  writers 
«  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  times,  and 
*ill  be  indignantly  repelled  by  the  returning 
P*ri  sense  of  society,  and  the- works  con- 
signed speedily  to  merited  oblivion.     The 


'productions  of  Cooper  and  the  author  of  Cy- 

Jrilla  are  of  a   better  class,  and  pleasantly 

written,  but  they  have  too  little  of  that  stern 

j  power  that  writes  itself  upon  the  heart,  and 

burns  like  vitriol  into  the  memory,  to  exist 

very  long.     The  "  Wandering  Jew"  will  be 

]  read,  as  long  as  the  influence  of  that  terrible 

I  Order  established  by  Loyola,  whose  vices  it 

so  graphically  exposes,  is  felt,  or  its  memory 

remains.     And  the  works  of  Thackeray  will 

take  their  fitting  place,  as  equals,  beside  those 

of  Fielding,  Smollet  and  Scott,  as  the  true 

exponent  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  his 

age,  as  they  were  of  theirs — and  will  be  read 

by  many  succeeding  generations  of  men. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  our  subject, 
conscious  that  even  were  we  possessed  of  the 
full  measure  of  ability  for  the  task,  from  the 
necessary  brevity  of  the  review,  we  have 
failed  to  do  him  justice. 

ASHKR   CLARKSON. 


MY  MOTHER  DEAR. 


BY  K.   C.  W. 

Thro ti ph  the  vistas  of  the  pant. 
With  flocking  fancies  surging  fait, 
Come*  there  up  a  vision  fair. 
Telling  me  of  what  thou  wast, 
My  mother  dear! 

Like  an  Angel  pure,  wast  thou — 
Still  methinks  1  see  thee  now — 
With  thy  bright  and  sunny  hair 
Halo-like  around  thy  brow, 

My  mother  dear ! 

Still,  at  gentle  eventide. 
Feel  I  now  a  tranquil  pride, 
That  I  waa  taught  a  Godly  fear, 
Kneeling  humbly  at  thy  side. 
My  mother  dear ! 

When  with  burning  fever  toss'd 
I  was  given  up  for  lost, 
Like  a  guardian  Angel  there, 
By  my  couch  thou  ever  wa«t, 
My  mother  dear! 

But  old,  grim,  relentless  Death, 
Culling  flowVets  we  love  best. 
With  bis  sickle  keen,  was  near 
Chilling  with  his  icy  breath. 
My  mother  dear ' 
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Who  rajf  childish  tear*  are  brief:— 
That  they  soonest  Bod  relief? 
When  they  laid  thee  on  the  bier, 
Ah'  how  poignant  was  my  jrrief, 
My  mother  dear! 

When  at  last  the  tolling  aoond. 
Told  they'd  laid  thee  in  the  ground, 
Then,  what  childish  hearts  can  bear 
Oh !  bitterly,  bitterly  I  found 
My  mother  dear! 

Since,  I've  Iired  a  long,  long  time, 
But  when  goaded  on  to  crime. 
Still  thy  warning  sweet,  I  bear 
Spoken  in  that  youthful  time. 
My  mother  dear ! 


The  Legend  of  the  Happy  Valley,  and  the 
Beautiful  Fawn. 


BY  A  SOUTHRON- 

PART  FIRST. 

I. 

IlfTRODUCTIOW. 

"  I  mated  the  n&  man's  fate,  or  those 

Who  6rst  these  lovely  ralfeyV  away'd, 
And  sank  beneath  the  red  roan's  blows, 

Too  6erce!y  savage  to  be  stey'd ; 
Who  left  their  homes  without  a  name. 

Their  tombs  without  a  record!  where 
The  story  of  their  ancient  fame, 

Their  deeds,  the  Gods  they  sought  in  pray 7, 
And  bloody  sacrifice  t  In  rain 
The  progress  o'er  esch  silent  fane, 
Each  sullen  mound  and  ruin'd  tow  7!— 
Oh!  for  a  »pell  of  magic  power; 
To  burst  the  cerements  of  the  dead, 

And  bid  the  ssge  and  hero  rise, 
To  tell  us  why  their  people  6ed  ; 

To  show  the  pomp  and  sacrifice : 
How  well  they  toiled,  and  fought  and  bled, 
And  what  their  triumph*,  ere  the  doom 
That  locked  them  in  the  speechless  tomb !" 

To  one  who  rambles  in  the  lovely  valleys 
of  the  Catawba,  the  memory  of  the  gallant 
savages,  who  occupied  them,  at  the  first  com- 
ing of  the  white  race,  and  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  arms  for  a  long  while  after, 
will  vividly  recur. 

He  will  naturally  muse  upon  the  histories 
of  a  people,  who,  in  so  many  respects,  seem- 
ed so  well  endowed  with  vitality.  The  Ca- 
tawba*, who,  at  this  day,  can  scarcely  be 


said  to  exist  at  all,— who  are  reduced,  we 
believe,  to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  families, 
and  are  rapidly  passing  into  total  forgetfol- 
ness— were,  at  an  early  period  of  Anglo- 
American  history,  the  most  chivalrous  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  South.  They  were  as 
brave  as  the  Moscogbees,  as  prompt  and  no- 
ble as  the  Cbickasahs,  and  in  peace,  as  gen- 
tle as  the  Cherokees.  To  the  usual  warmth 
and  elasticity  which  distinguishes  the  South- 
ern character,  they  united  all  the  steady  pur* 
pose,  and  stubborn  endurance  of  the  more 
northern  tribes.  Among  the  red  men  them* 
selves,  none  were  esteemed  quite  so  brave, 
unless  the  Cbickasahs.  They  feared  noth- 
ing, fled  from  nothing,  and  made  themselves 
feared  whenever  they  came  in  anger.  It 
has  become  a  fashion,  of  late  days,  to  speak 
of  the  Iroquois  as  being  the  conquerors  in 
all  quarters,  and  as  extending  their  arms 
even  to  the  South.  But  this  is  all  idle.  The 
Iroquois  never  made  themselves  felt,  sooth 
of  the  northern  border  of  Virginia.  Tbej 
scarcely  came  in  collision  with  any  of  the 
Indian  nations  of  Cherokee,  Catawba,  Mos- 
coghee,  &c.  They  had  enough  to  do  at 
home.  What  they  might  hare  done,  in  the 
way  of  invasion,  when  they  had  consolida- 
ted, into  one  power,  the  scattered  tribes  of 
the  north,  might  be  conjectured,  if  we  could 
ground  any  calculations  whatever  upon  a 
people  whose  moods  were  so  notoriously  on* 
stable.  But,  as  the  case  stands,  the  Cataw- 
ba* were  never  conquered  by  any  of  their 
enemies,  and  always  maintained  themselves, 
in  place  and  independence/  without  fear  or 
favour.  They  were  a  lively,  generous  peo- 
ple ; — amiable,  indeed, — so  far  as  this  epi- 
thet may  be  applied  to  a  race  wholly  unin- 
formed by  civilization,  and  pursuing  the  rov- 
ing life  of  the  savage.  During  most  of  the 
Colonial  period  of  the  whites,  they  were  fast 
friends  and  allies  of  the  colonists ;  and  re- 
mained faithful,  even  at  seasons,  when  the 
latter  were  threatened  by  the  united  forces 
of  many  of  the  native  tribes,  allied  with  bos- 
tile  bodies  of  Spaniards.  They  were  true, 
also,  during  the  Revolutionary  period ;  and 
joined  the  Carolinians,  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  their  death-grapple  with  the  Brit- 
ish. This  statement  is  due  to  their  history. 
We  may  add,  on  our  part*  that  we  have 
not  shown  ourselves  ungrateful.    The  rem* 
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Bant  of  this  ooce  powerful  people  have  al- 
ways been  protected  and  supported  by  the 
Carolinians,  and  the  few  who  still  remain 
are  watched  indulgently,  and  kept  from  suf- 
fering by  our  providence  and  care. 

Many  of  the  legends  told  of  the  Catawbas 
are  calculated  to  do  them  credit  for  their 
valour,  generosity  and  enterprise,  and  fully 
to  establish  for  them  the  character  which  we 
have  assigned  them.  In  all  these,  we  find 
them  marked  by  a  rare  elasticity  of  tem- 
per, a  magnanimous  spirit,  and  a  hardihood 
and  audacity  in  war,  which  are  seldom  ri- 
valled. 

The  traditions  illustrative  of  these  features 
in  their  character,  are  sufficiently  numerous 
still,  and  sufficiently  attractive  and  exciting, 
to  merit  more  general  diffusion,  and  more 
certain  preservation.  That  they  have  not 
found  their  way  into  print,  is  mainly  due  to 
the  sparseness  still  of  our  own  settlements, 
in  their  ancient  places  of  abode  ;  and  to  the 
absence  of  those  tastes  of  the  antiquary 
which  are  only  now  beginning  to  awaken 
among  our  people.  We  lack  rather  the  stu- 
dent than  the  matter;  rather  the  novelist 
than  the  tradition  ;  rather  the  bard  than  the 
hero;  rather  the  art  than  the  raw  material, 
upon  which  it  exercises  itself.  That  we 
shall  yet  have  the  Poet,  and  that  he  will  ex- 
plore the  wilderness,  and  embody  for  us  in 
glorious  forms  the  mysterious  legends  which 
it  hides,  is  a  fond  persuasion  in  our  hearts. 
As  one  of  our  Bards  already  sings,  in  the 
full  faith  of  prophecy  : — 

"Oh!  not  alone  to  Eastern  lands 
Tb*  nose  confines  her  trappy  flight  ? 

All  realms  obey  her  sweet  commands, 
Wherever  thought  may  rise  to  light ; 

Wheirrer  Beauty  clothes  the  wood, 

Or  splendor  crowns  the  stream  and  flood, 

Or  matin  birds  awake  the  song, 

Dear  to  the  soul  and  cherish' d  long,— 

Aod  hope  is  free  to  wild  career, 

Or  courage  plucks  the  string  for  (ear ; 

Or  gentler  fancies  still  persuade 

To  soothing  walks  in  silent  glade ; 

And  hearts  grown  fond,  in  dreams  ronfess*d, 

Feel  Earth  too  low  for  happy  breast ; 

And  sea  through  dreams — themselves  a  bliss- 
Homes  joyous,  brighter  far,  than  this! 

With  such  the  spirit  soars  on  wing, 

Forever  glad  in  generous  spring ; 

Hears  still  the  sung  that  cheers  its  flight, 

Andpoes,  rejoicing,  forth  in  light ; 

Pleased  to  believe  that  still  a  power 

Decrees  a  realm  of  sweet  and  flower ; 

••care  from  fate  of  Earth,  io  bloom 


That  knows  no  death  and  fears  no  tomb ; 

Still  weaves  dear  fancies  yet  to  prove 

The  proper  ttnths  of  life  and  love ; 

And  leaves  no  realm,  where  faith  is  chaste, 

No  heart,  that  feels  its  hope,  a  waste  ;— 

She  thus  subdues  the  wild  and  crude, 

Plucks  the  Barbarian  from  bis  mood, 

And  in  new  realms  unknown  to  art, 

Rears  homes  that  bless  the  head  and  heart  :— 

The  coldest  clime  her  wing  beguiles. 

The  lowliest  still  receives  her  smiles, 

And  thus,  in  turn,  she  speeds  with  Time, 

From  race  to  race,  from  clime  to  clime ; 

The  orient,  erst  that  won  her  boon 

Already  past  its  burning  noon ; 

The  northern  heavens,  that  bailed  her,  late, 

The  leaves  in  full  meridian  state : 

And  speeds  the  flight,  that  asks  no  rest, 

Where  shines  the  young  star  of  the  west ; 

As  pleased  in  Apalachia'a  groves. 

As  when  she  tutor'd  Sadi's  loves; 

As  food,  in  Savage  wilds,  to  trace 

The  infant  germs  of  faith  and  grace, 

As  when  in  antique  realms  she  saw 

A  courtly  world  receive  her  law/' — 

The  prediction  is  one  which  promises  to 
verify  itself.  With  a  confident  faith  in  the 
assurance  we  proceed  to  sketch  one  of  those 
legends  of  the  Catawba,  from  which  the 
spells  of  the  future  Genius  may  yet  extract 
some  of  the  essential  elements,  by  which 
song  is  made  a  charm  for  time,  and  fiction 
becomes  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  sym- 
bolisms of  truth. 


II. 

The  future  hope  of  the  Catawbas  rested 
upon  a  boy,  the  only  son  of  the  great  Mico 
of  the  nation,  a  lad  only  fifteen,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Haiglar.  When  the  In- 
dian boy  is  old  enough  to  become  a  hunter, 
and  to  go  forth  upon  the  chase,  he  is  sub- 
jected to  what  we  may  call  "the  ordeal  of 
Faith."  In  other  words,  he  undergoes  a  sort 
of  penance,  which  tasks  equally  his  moral 
and  physical  nature — which  is  meant  for  the 
elevation  of  his  aims,  the  purification  of  bis 
soul,  and  the  seasoning  and  hardening  of  his 
frame.  He  is  sent  apart  into  the  deepest 
forests,  and  the  place  of  his  retreat  or  sanc- 
tuary, is  carefully  tabooed  against  all  foot- 
steps, those  of  the  Iawa,  the  Archimagus,  or 
High  Priest  of  the  Tribe,  alone  excepted. 
Here  he  is  required  to  remain  a  certain  term 
of  days,  or  weeks — a  time  sufficiently  long 
to  try  nature,  without  absolutely  destroying 
her  strength.     Here  he  is  put  upon  severe 
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diet ;  just  enough  food  being  given  him  to 
sustain  life.  Maize  and  water  are  his  only 
allowance;  and  he  is  suffered  no  commu- 
nion with  bis  people.  He  is  delivered  np  to 
solitude,  and  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  The  priest  approaches  him  in 
silence,  and  places  beside  him,  without  word 
or  inquiry,  the  vessel  of  water,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  bread,  assigned  to  his  daily  suste- 
nance. If  he  can  do  this  while  the  lad 
sleeps,  he  does  so;  at  all  events,  whether 
he  sleeps  or  not,  it  is  required  that  there 
shall  be  no  communion  between  them  other 
than  the  simple  office  demands  for  which  he 
came.  Thus  kept  alone,  half  starved,  ema- 
ciated, melancholy  from  solitude,  brooding 
upon  his  own  thoughts  and  wild  imaginings, 
and  untaught  by  experience,  the  boy  dreams ! 
These  dreams  are  of  vital  importance  in  his 
ordeal.  He  sees  strange  aspects  peering 
through  the  woods  upon  him.  He  hears 
strange  voices  calling  to  him  from  the  cloud. 
His  spiritual  sense  becomes  keen,  searching, 
exploring ;  his  fancies  rise ;  his  imagination 
grows  into  an  ever  active  wing,  going  to  and 
fro,  and  not  easily  to  be  recalled  by  his  so- 
ber necessities.  The  mysteries  of  his  own 
nature  commune  with  those  of  the  inanimate 
world  around  him.  A  strange  alliance  seems 
to  exist  between  them.  To  his  eyes  the 
clouds  put  on  familiar  aspects,  and  wear  eyes 
also;  the  stars  at  night  stoop  down  and 
whisper  in  his  dreaming  ears.  The  winds 
suddenly  sing  to  his  senses,  and  deal  in 
threats  or  promises :  and  even  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest,  and  the  terrible  reptiles  ap- 
proach him  and  offer  help,  or  threaten  hos- 
tility. From  one  or  other  of  these  forms 
and  aspects,  he  borrows  his  emblem,  his  to- 
tem, and  takes  his  lesson  of  courage,  or  char- 
acter, for  the  future.  By  these,  he  is  taught 
what  is  to  be  the  prevailing  aspect  in  his  des- 
tiny. Thus  he  is  tutored  whether  to  be  the 
great  orator,  or  great  warrior  or  hunter ;  and 
dim  shadowings  of  coming  events,  are  shown 
him,  from  which  he  learns  what  is  to  be  his 
best  hope  or  his  worst  peril ;  what  he  is  to 
seek  and  what  avoid ;  upon  what  fields  he  is 
to  trample,  or  by  what  fate  he  is  to  fall !  He 
is  shown  glimpses—- vague,  it  is  true,  but  not 
so  vague  as  to  deny  him  to  decipher  in  some 
measure  the  mystery— of  the  form  which  is 
to  be  his  good  genius,  while  at  the  same  time, 


the  aspect  of  the  Evil  Spirit,— the  hostile  ge- 
nius,—frowns  opposite,  and  wears  a  brow  of 
hate  and  wrath ;  and  these  aspects  form  no 
small  part  of  the  influences  which  prevail  in 
this  sort  of  .ordeal;  and  they  are  contempla- 
ted to  prevail  during  the  allotted  penance. 
The  American  aborigines  were  a  people  of 
large  faith  and  many  mysteries ;— as  one  of 
our  own  Poets  sings  somewhere : 

"  The  red  man  had  bis  miracles, 
And  wizards  wrought  for  him  their  spells ; 
His  ppectre*  walked  ihe  same  as  ours. 
And  otiinb'd  him  with  their  hostile  powers ; 
They  charmed  his  walks,  his  bow,  bis  knife, 
Aud  chill'd  his  courage  in  Ihe  strife  ; 
Or,  if  they  loved  hun,  gave  hi  in  charms, 
That  wanned  hi*  heart,  and  nerved  his  arms, 
And  made  him  fleet  to  stay  the  deer. 
And  made  him  strong  to  fight  the  bear ; 
And  warn'd  him  still  of  coming  fight. 
And  watched  his  wigwam'  through  the  night. 
#  ft  *  •  » 

The  red  man*s  God  was  not  so  strong. 
As  his  who  did  the  red  man  wrong ; 
But  did  our  God  desert  him  quite, 
Ere  he  put  over  him  the  White  ? 
He  had  bis  Gods— though  weak,  iodeed, 
Yet  such  as  answered  to  his  need ; 
And  Spirits,  well  suited  to  his  race, 
Walk'd  with  him  in  this  very  place!" 

Our  poet  thus  teaches  us  what  was  the 
philosophy  and  faith  of  the  Catawba.  We 
have  seen  why  Haiglar,  the  young  Mico, 
was  put  into  the  solitude  of  the  deep  forest, 
and  made  to  watch  alone,  and  fast,  and  thirst, 
delivered  to  the  strife  of  rival  Spirits. 

That  he  was  a  King's  son,  did  not  exempt 
him  from  a  penance  to  which  the  meanest 
of  his  people  were  subject.  He  was  to  be 
the  warrior  and  hunter,  as  well  as  prince, 
and  was  thus  required  to  go  through  the 
common  ordeal  of  his  people.  Royalty  knew 
no  immunity  from  the  trial  of  faith  and  cour- 
age. 

The  young  Mico,  Haiglar,  was  not  une- 
qual to  it.  His  frame  was  naturally  hardy. 
His  courage  had  already  shown  itself  supe- 
rior to  question  or  reproach.  He  bore  bis 
trial  bravely.  Hunger,  thirst,  solitude,  pro- 
duced their  usual  results.  He  drank  at  in- 
tervals of  the  bitter  and  black  drink  of  the 
casseenah,  and  other  acrid  and  stringent 
roots.  He  underwent  the  usual  purgation. 
He  came  out  from  it  as  usual, — reduced  to  a 
shadow;  greatly  debilitated,  nervous,  and 
excited,  and,  for  the  time,  prostrated  and 
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feeble.  It  required  a  long  rest  for  recovery. 
But  he  did  recover.  He  grew  strong;  be 
was  agile,  expert,  adventurous;  could  en- 
dure fatigue  with  wonderful  hardihood ;  could 
face  danger  with  the  defiance  of  a  lion; 
shrunk  from  no  toil ;  feared  no  foe ;  and  was 
beheld  by  his  people  with  admiration,  as  the 
true  hope  of  the  nation.  They  had  no  doubts 
of  the  perfect  worth  of  their  youug  chief,  to 
be  the  Great  Mico,  or  King  of  the  Cataw- 


III. 

But  Haiglar  became  thoughtful  beyond 
his  years,  during  that  period  of  penance. 
He  bad  witnessed  many  things  to  make  him 
curious,  contemplative  and  even  sorrowful. 
How  should  it  be  otherwise,  with  an  ordeal 
so  exercising  the  imagination  ?  He  had  seen 
the  conflict  of  rival  powers,  for  the  control 
of  his  youthful  destinies.  The  tigers  of  the 
wood,  a  grinning  phalanx,  came  out  to  as- 
sail and  rend  him ;  but  he  had  seen  them 
driven  back  by  allies*  of  equal  or  superior 
power.  There  bad  been  a  fierce  bear,  with 
something  of  a  human  aspect,  which  had 
threatened  him  more  than  once  ;  but  he  had 
been  confronted,  and  baffled  in  his  assaults, 
by  a  shower  of  darts,  shot  from  an  unseen 
band.  Sounds,  as  well  as  sights,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  hostile  Spirit  of  Evil, — the 
Opitihi-Manneyto,— to  terrify  him  into  sub- 
mission ;  but  bis  heart  had  shown  itself  firm, 
triumphant  through  the  whole ;  and  there 
was  always  some  friendly  agent,  when  the 
danger  seemed  most  imminent,  to  interfere, 
encourage  and  save  him. 

But  he  was  not  always  decreed  to  witness 
the  ungrateful  and  ungenial  aspects  of  hos- 
tility. He  had  visions  of  more  grateful  char- 
acter. Chief  among  these  was  one  of  a  most 
beautiful  valley,  where  the  deer  harboured 
in  abundance  ;  where  the  hunter  was  always 
successful.  Him  he  saw  stealing  through 
the  copse,  and  descending  into  the  valley, 
with  the  lithe  activity  of  the  accomplished 
warrior,  equal  to  any  danger  and  practised 
in  every  art.  He  saw  this  hunter  always 
fortunate  in  the  chase.  He  saw  the  deer  al- 
ways fall  beneath  his  arrow.  Bear  and  pan- 
ther fled  from  be  fore*  him,  or  perished,  if  they 
were  hardy  enough  to  remain.      And  when 


this  hunter  happened  to  look  back  over  his 
shoulder,  Haiglar  then  saw,  in  his  features, 
the  perfect  image  of  his  own  ! 

Was  this  the  happy  valley  of  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  did  this  vision  say  that  he  waa 
soon  to  die,  and  that  all  his  sacrifices,  were 
to  be  found  only  in  this  land  of  spirits? 
This  for  a  season,  was  the  presentiment  of 
Haiglar,  until  other  things  were  shown  him. 
One  day  he  beheld  the  hunter,  who  thus  bore 
his  own  likeness,  entering  the  gorge  which 
led  to  the  beautiful  valley.  Suddenly  he 
came  upon  a  sweet  fawn  sleeping ;  and,  with 
the  excellent  stealth  of  a  great  h  unter,  he  drew 
nigh  and  caught  her  as  she  sle|  t.  Never 
was  fawn  so  beautiful  or  sweet,  and  she 
seemed  to  wear  a  human  face.  Never  was 
hunter  so  happy  in  his  innocent  prize.  He 
secured  it,  where  he  caught  it,  as  if  loth  to 
take  it  from  the  beautiful  valley,  to  carry  it 
to  a  less  delightful  region,  and  expose  it  to 
the  danger  of  other  eyes; — and  this  fawn 
was  content  to  be  the  captive  of  the  hunter, 
and  seemed  happy  in  his  bonds. 

But,  one  cjay  when  he  drew  nigh  to  the 
green  and  leafy  covert  where  he  had  left  her 
in  security,  he  found  a  hungry  wolf  at  the  en- 
trance. He  tried  to  slay  the  wolf,  but  the 
beast  escaped  him.  Twice,  thrice  he  came 
thus,  to  find  the  hungry  wolf  at  the  entrance ; 
and  still  he  failed  to  destroy  him  ;  though  he 
employed  all  his  art ;  though  he  stole  on  his 
steps  with  the  stealthy  motion  of  the  wild 
cat,  and  stirred  not  a  leaf,  and  broke  not  a 
branch  ;  and  though  be  sent  his  best  arrows 
with  the  best  aim,  at  the  heart  of  his  enemy, 
yet  they  failed  to  reach  him.  On  all  those 
occasions  the  intruder  made  hi?  escape. 

By  this  he  knew  the  wolf  was  the  chief 
among  the  wolf  tribe,  and  he  redoubled  his 
efforts.  He  was,  at  length,  successful.  One 
day,  when  he  least  expected  it,  he  came  sud- 
denly upon,  and  slew,  the  wolf;  but  not  be- 
fore the  savage  beast  had  torn  the  neck  of 
the  beautiful  young  fawn,  so  that  the  red 
blood  could  be  seen  staining  all  her  delicate 
side.  But  Haiglar  beheld  the  hunter  bind 
up  the  wound,  and  he  then  saw  that  the  two 
sped  away  in  peace  together ;  alter  that  he 
saw  them  no  more! 

This  was  the  vision  of  the  young  Mico, 
which  filled  him  with  equal  delight  and  dis- 
tress, hope  and  apprehension.   He  saw  many 
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other  things  during  the  term  of  his  ordeal, 
which  filled  him  with  strange  emotions  ;  but 
this,  which  perpetually  recurred  to  him,  was 
that  which,  most  of  all  others,  filled  his  soul; 
and  by  this  he  knew  that  he  had  read  a  large 
portion  of  the  events  of  his  future  career, 
He  also  knew  that  this  vision  prophesied  a 
history  which,  in  some  way,  must  really  take 
place  before  he  should  be  permitted  to  seek 
the  valleys  of  the  Blessed ;  for,  in  the  val- 
leys, he  knew  that  the  wolf  does  not  rise  to 
rend,  and  there  is  no  strife  of  rival  spirits, 
causing  danger  and  distress. 

Of  course,  Haiglar  kept  to  himself  the 
sweet  visions  and  visitations  of  his  mystical 
probation.  His  best  friends,  his  family,  and 
kindred  knew  never  a  word  of  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  But  they  noticed  his  re- 
serve on  most  subjects.  They  saw  that  there 
was  a  lifted  solemnity  in  his  aspect.  They 
noted  the  nobleness  of  his  general  bearing,  of 
his  actions  ;  of  his  motives  ;  and  they  were 
satisfied.  He  disappointed  no  expectation 
of  his  people.  He  grew  to  be  a  famous  hun- 
ter. Never  was  hunter  known  more  skil- 
ful in  the  chase,  more  expert  in  art,  more 
fleet  of  foot,  more  true  of  aim,  more  strong 
of  limb,  more  subtle  of  devices,  for  entrap- 
ping bear,  and  wolf,  and  deer,  and  turkey. 
And  when  the  war-torch  blazed,  he  was  first 
on  the  track  of  the  enemy.  A  few  years, 
and  while  he  was  yet  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
manhood,  he  had  already  acquired  a  repu- 
tation, which  made  his  name  as  famous 
among  his  own,  and  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
as  that  of  any  of  their  greatest  war-chiefs  of 
past  or  present  time. 

IV. 

But  there  came  a  war  in  whi<?hMf  aiglar, 
the  famous  young  Mico,  would  take  no  part. 
Now,  in  the  morale  of  the  Indians,  patriotism, 
though  recognized  as  a  good  and  necessary 
thing,  does  not  involve  the  surrender  of  a 
warrior's  individuality.  His  independence 
is  not  to  be  fettered  even  by  the  decision  of 
his  people.  They  might  go  to  war  if  they 
pleased,  yet  he  might  withhold  himself  with- 
out reproach  ;  always  provided  that  his  repu- 
tation for  valour  was  established,  and  that 
his  forbearance  could  not  be  imputed  to  his 
deficient  courage.     The  chief  incentive  to 


the  performances  of  the  red  man,  being 
those  which  contribute  to  his  own  personal 
glory  over  all  other  considerations,  his  mo- 
tives are  necessarily  selfish ;  and,  perhap5, 
under  no  circumstances,  would  his  patriot- 
ism be  arraigned  as  wanting,  unless,  indeed, 
he  forebore  the  field  at  a  time  when  the  very 
existence  of  his  nation  was  endangered. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  When,  accordingly,  the  red  sticks 
were  lifted  by  the  Catawbas  against  the 
Shawnese,  (properly  Chowannese,)  it  was 
no  reproach  to  Haiglar  that  he  did  not  take 
the  war  path  with  the  rest  of  his  warriors  go- 
ing out  in  the  campaign  against  the  hostile 
people.  However  much  it  might  be  a  sub- 
ject of  regret  with  his  nation,  that  a  brare 
of  so  much  renown  should  linger  behind  in 
the  smoke  of  the  cabins,  or  employ  himself- 
only  in  the  bear  hunt,  no  one  ever  thought 
to  deny  his  courage,  or  disparage  his  patriot- 
ism. It  was  assumed  that  he  had  some  good 
motive  for  keeping  out  of  the  fray,  such  as 
the  Great  Spirit  would  justify.  Indeed,  it 
was  thought  that  his  present  conduct  was 
strictly  governed  by  the  influences  of  the 
Great  Spirit. 

It  was  observed  that  there  was  something 
mysterious  in  the  moods,  the  manner,  and 
the  movements,  of  Haiglar,   at  this  period. 

He  was  not  often  to  be  seen  of  men.  He 
was  grave  and  thoughtful — absent  minded 
too, — when  he  was  met  and  spoken  with. 
He  not  only  forebore  the  toils  of  the  war, 
but  he%did  not  join  in  song  for  victory.  The 
Council  House,  the  festivity  for  rejoicing  all, 
alike,  failed  to  attract  the  regards  of  the 
young  Mico,  who  went  apart  seeming  to 
heed  little  of  what  was  going  on  among  his 
people.  Of  course,  there  was  much  con- 
cern, and  some  curiosity,  in  relation  to  hi' 
conduct.  Some  thought  him  under  a  Spell 
of  the  Evil  Spirit.  The  Great  Archimagw 
shook  his  head  gravely  as  he  watched  hi* 
features  ;  but  he  read  nothing  there  that  he 
could  expound,  and  the  shake  of  the  head  of 
an  Indian  Priest,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  sel- 
dom more  significant  than  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian Doctor,  or  Philosopher.  It  means  much. 
or  very  little,  and  the  head  may  be  shakec. 
quite  as  much  because  of  its  hollowness  as 
of  its  fullness. 
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V. 

But  where  did  Haiglar  go,  thus  absenting 
himelf  from  the  war  path  ?  What  was  his 
secret,  and  the  meaning  of  his  mysterious 
conduct  ?  what  course  was  it  that  he  pur* 
sued,  when  with  hunting  knife  at  his  side, 
and  with  well  filled  quivers  at  his  back,  he 
disappeared  from  the  cabins  at  nightfall,  and 
was  not  to  be  seen  for  many  days, — return- 
ing, at  length,  as  suddenly  as  he  went ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  bringing  home  no  game,  yet 
with  quivers  always  exhausted  ?  How  was 
it  that  so  famous  a  hunter  had  shot  off  all 
bis  arrows,  yet  procured  no  game  ?  It  was 
certainly  strange  enough  that  such  a  warrior 
&hould  prefer  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
when  he  might  indulge  in  the  superior  plea- 
sures of  war :  but,  thus  choosing,  how  was 
it  that  so  famous  a  hunter  should  fail  to 
bring  home  the  meat  and  the  skins  of  his 
victims?  His  kindred  brooded  sadly  over 
these  things.  He  had  lost  his  art.  He  was 
certainly  under  the  influence  of  the  Evil 
Eye.  A  spell  was  upon  his  hand,  and  it 
bad  lost  its  cunning ;  a  hostile  force  swerved 
bis  arrows  from  the  game.  There  was  a 
busy  Fate  at  work  against  him  and  the 
question  was  to  foil  that  Fate.  But  Haiglar 
had  consulted  none  of  the  wise  men,  the 
Priests  or  Doctors,  of  his  people,  in  respect 
to  his  difficulty ;  and  he  was  to  be  left  to 
himself  accordingly.  Perhaps,  he  was  even 
then  pursuing  the  proper  course  necessary 
to  breaking  the  power  of  the  Evil  Spell. 
His  people  were  right,  in  some  measure,  in 
their  cogitations.  Haiglar  was  under  a  spell, 
but  it  wa*  not  that  of  the  Evil  Eye.  It  was 
no  hostile  power  that  oppressed  and  endan- 
gered him*  On  the  contrary,  it  was  one  for 
which  his  heart  beat  gratefully  with  all  its 
pulses.  He  had  found  out  the  Happy 
Valley  and  the  Beautiful  Fawn,  which  he 
had  seen  in  his  vision  of  faith  !  Let  us  fol- 
low his  footsteps  and  see  where  they  con- 
duct us.  But  a  few  words  first,  by  way 
of  introduction. 

VI. 

The  Young  Mico,  Haiglar,  had  been  the 
first,  in  fact,  to  conceive  the  necessity  of 
taking  up   arms   against  the  neighbouring 
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Shawnese.  Without  revealing  his  thoughts, 
however,  he  resolved  to  reconnoitre  their 
country.  He  did  so  with  success,  and  re- 
turned in  safety.  But  he  said  nothing  of  * 
war.  He  again  took  his  way  to  the  territo- 
ries of  his  enemies ;  and,  returning,  was  still 
silent  in  regard  to  war.  Months  elapsed 
thus,  and  still  he  visited,  by  stealth,  the 
Shawnese  settlements,  and  stil!  he  returned 
with  pacific  temper.  To  say  truth,  the  idea 
of  war  was  forgotten.  No  doubt,  the  Shaw- 
nese still  deserved  their  chastisement  at  the 
hands  of  the  Catawbas,  but  Haiglar  thought 
now  of  other  matters.  We  have  already 
given,  in  some  measure,  the  reason  for  this 
change  of  mood  and  purpose.  It  was  in  his 
first  visit  to  the  country  of  his  enemy  that 
he  had  found  the  Happy  Valley,  and  the 
beautiful  Fawn.  But  he  was  not  alone  in 
the  discovery,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 


VII. 

It  was  a  bright  day  in  March  when  the 
young  Mico  entered  the  great  forests  which 
lay  between  his  own  and  the  settlements  of 
the  Shawnese.  He  had  left  the  village  of 
his  people  stealthily  the  night  before.  He 
knew  the  value  of  secresy,  when  engaged 
in  such  a  mission  as  that  before  him,  and  he 
suffered  none,  even  of  his  own  people,  to 
divine  his  intentions.  This  was  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  great  brave  of  the  red  men.  Of 
course  he  was  well  armed  forthe  expedition. 

11  The  knife  was  at  bis  side, 
And  the  bow  was  in  his  hand, 
And  the  quiver  at  his  back, 
FiUM  with  many  a  fatal  brand ; 
At  hia  shoulder  hung  the  mace, 
On  his  arm  the  buckler  light, 
Thus  made  ready  for  the  chase, 
And  as  ready  for  the  fight." 

His  hunting  shirt,  well  fringed,  was  that 
of  a  famous  Chieftain,  adorned  with  beads 
and  feathers,  wrought  in  curious  and  fantas- 
tic forms.  Never  were  the  mockasins,  and 
leggings  of  a  chief  more  beautifully  wrought, 
or  better  fitted  to  a  noble  form :  while  his 
head-dress  waved  with  a  single  plume  from 
the  wing  of  the  mountain  eagle.  Haiglar, 
was  as  princely  of  figure  and  carriage,  as  he 
was  in  station.  His  face,  according  to  the 
standards   of  beauty  recognized  among  the 
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Catawba  damsels,  was  that  of  their  God  of! 
war,  when  he  smiles  upon  the  woman  whom ! 
he  takes  home  captive.     We  shall  not  say ' 
how  many  of  the^e  silly  damsels  were  pre- 
pared to  yield  themselves  victims  to  the  bow 
and  spear  of  this  representative  of  their  God 
of   War.      It   is,   however,    a    sufficiently! 
melancholy  truth,  that  he  was  cruelly  re-  j 
gardless  of  his  power — he  forebore  to  seek 
captives  among  the  maidens  of  his  own  peo- 
ple. 

In  this  trim,  thus  gallant  and  prepared  for 
conquest,  Haiglar  passed  through  the  well 
known  woods.  He  was  soon  far  away  from 
the  familiar  precincts,  and  the  forests  thick- 
ened around  him  in  their  solemn  state  and 
solitary  grandeur.  He  pursued  his  way  with 
caution,  yet  without  suffering  himself  to  be 
diverted  to  one  side  or  the  other.  He  did 
not  stop  to  heed  the  chase.  Sometimes  he 
started  the  deer  from  his  slumbers,  in  the 
long  grass  of  the  slopes.  Anon,  he  scared 
the  wild  turkey  from  his  sluggish  perch. 
But  he  drew  bowstring  upon  none  of  these. 
In  his  pouch  he  carried  the  browned  meal, 
and  dried  venison,  sufficient  for  his  hunger ; 
and  the  streams  and  brooklets  which  he 
passed,  yielded  him  drink  when  he  thirsted. 
He  did  not  wish  to  cumber  himself  with 
spoil  of  the  woods.  He  was  in  search  of  a 
better  game.  A  Shawnese  scalp,  we  con- 
fess, would  have  been  a  temptation,  had  it 
happened  to  fall  in  his  way ;  but  even  for 
this  he  did  not  go  aside.  His  purpose  con- 
templated more  magnificent  results  ; — noth- 
ing less  than  the  utter  conquest  and  expul- 
sion of  the  Shawnese  ;  and,  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  present  object  of  reconnoisance,  he 
suffered  no  minor  objects  to  divert  his 
thoughts  or  observation.  Bear,  and  deer, 
and  turkey,  equally  escaped  his  arrows. 

VIII. 

But  there  was  a  Fate  at  work,  to  influence 
hid  actions,  even  against  his  will,  and  he 
was  now  about  to  experience  some  of  the 
fruits  of  his  early  ordeal  of  faith,  in  the 
season  of  vision  and  training.  .  How  long 
he  had  travelled  iu  the  one  direction  need 
not  be  said ;  but,  at  length,  he  emerged  from 
the  intricacies  of  a  tangled  wilderness,  into  a 
region  of  surpassing  loveliness,  the  sight  of 
which  quickened  all  his  pulses,  and  made  his 


eye  glance  wild  and  large  with  the  delight 
which  sprang  up  in  his  bosom.  He  bad  surely 
beheld  this  place  before !  But  when  ?  where? 
These  were  familiar  scenes  and  objects. 
The  trees  were  ancient  friends — the  undula- 
tions of  the  country — the  venerable  as- 
pects,— the  pleasant  varieties  of  rock  and 
hollow,  and  slope  and  height — the  softness 
of  the  green  sward  ;  the  long  and  beguiling 
vistas  of  the  wood,  that  seemed  to  conduct  to 
recesses  at  once  charming  in  the  extreme,  and 
without  end !— -every  spot  had  be  seen  be- 
fore : — every  object  looked  up,  smiling  at 
his  approach.  He  knew  all.  His  memory 
leapt  back  to  the  season  of  his  ordeal.  His 
vision  of  that  season  was  realized  at  last. 
He  had  entered  the  Happy  Valley  of  his 
boyhood's  dream  and  trial. 

u  There  were  the  groves  around  hinu 

The  blessed  empire  won  ; 
The  streams  and  vales  of  brightness. 

All  joyous  in  the  sun : 
Fields  of  perpetual  beauty, 

Perpetual  spring  decreed. 
Where  youth  should  rove  with  rapture, 

From  toil  and  trial  freed  ! 
How  peaceful  lay  the  valley, 

Thus  pleasing  to  his  eye ; 
The  meads,  the  groves  how  beautiful ! 

The  barrier  rocks  how  high ! 
And  Mill  the  voice  swept  by  him, 

With  a  song  of  lovt»  aud  bliss. 
This  is  thy  realm  lor  rouquest. 

And  thy  Happy  Valley  this  !*' 

Very  beautiful  indeed  was  that  valley,  but 
it  was  one  which  belonged  to  the  people  oi 
the  Shawnese.  His  heart  bounded  wkh  a 
fierce  emotion  at  this  reflection.  Here  was 
a  prize  worthy  of  his  conquest,— one  to 
provoke  equally,  and  to  justify  the  appetite 
of  ambition.  Its  charm  and  beauty  were 
sufficient  cause  of  war. 

He  roved  on,  not  less  vigilant  because 
gladdened  at  every  step.  What  sweet  birda 
carolled  about  him  as  be  went,— not  loudly, 
but  softly,  touchingly,  as  if  seeking  to  bq 
heard,  yet  afraid  to  offend !  And  how  deli- 
cious were  the  groves  in  which  they  har 
boured,  full  of  divers  perfumes  from  unknowi 
trees  and  fruitage.  The  very  shrubs  whid 
he  bruised  while  he  walked,  gave  fortl 
sweetness  only,  in  tribute  to  him  that  crushes 
them.  And  the  track,  which  was  very  nar 
row  at  the  entrance  appeared  ever  to  wide: 
and  to  expand,  with  new  beauties  and  posses 
sions,  as  he  went. 
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He  stole  from  side  to  side,  almost  unwit 
ting"  where  to  turn.  On  every  hand  the 
charm  of  prospect  stood  open  and  inviting, 
his  eye  pursued  long,  interminable  vistas 
of  gentle  shade,  through  which  the.  sunlight 
crept  tremblingly  and  lay  nestling,  broken 
into  brilliant  droplets,  like  fairy  eyes,  gleam- 
ing out  from  among  the  long  grasses  of  the 
slopes.  The  slopes  spread  away  with  grad- 
ual ascents,  green  and  grateful  to  the  eye,  to 
those  rocky  barriers  which  without,  had  been 
90  difficult  of  access.  Through  the  valley 
ran  one  of  the  sweetest  brooklets ;  to  be 
seen,  at  one  moment,  as  it  sparkled  at  inter- 
vals through  a  copse  of  sheltering  wood, 
anon  swelling  into  full  daylight,  as,  clearing 
at  a  bound,  some  rocky  barrier  which  it  had 
polished  to  a  perfect  and  glassy,  but  sombre 
brightness  in  its  perpetual  progress ;  and 
alter  awhile,  hiding  itself  again,  completely 
out  of  sight  for  a  space,  in  the  long  grasses, 
which  only  betrayed  its  hiding  place  by  the 
darker  depth  of  green  which  it  made  them 
wear. 

Haiglar  followed  the  stream  in  all  its  wind- 
ings,  till  it  grew  into  a  beautiful  lake.  Then 
he  stopped  in  the  cover  of  a  bit  of  wood 
where,  seeing  all,  he  might  himself  remain 
uaseen.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake, 
leading  at  the  foot  of  trees,  which  sheltered 
it  as  the  tall  reeds  of  the  river,  or  the  sea, 
shelter  the  nest  of  the  swan  and  pelican,  he 
beheld  a  single  cottage.  A  soft  wreath  of 
rhite  smoke  curled  up  from  the  top  of  it, 
rv  which  he  knew  that  it  had  inhabitants. 
HThtle  he  gazed,  he  saw  a  being,  bright  as  a 
tar,  emerge  from  the  dwelling.  He  saw 
ad  knew  her  on  the  instant.  Oh !  Fate ! 
"his  was  the  Beautiful  Fawn,  with  a  human 
ace,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  vision  of  his 
oung  probation,  of  the  dweller  in  the  Happy 
r  alley !  Fawn  and  Valley,  he,  had  found 
bem  both  at  last ! 


IX. 

Very  sad  and  simple  is  the  notion  of  those 
ho  fancy  that  the  red  man  knows  nothing 
*  the  delights  of  love, — who  hold  him  to  be 
sensible  to  the  feeling  of  the  gentler  pas- 
t>ns ;  and  because  he  speeds  in  pursuit  of 
e  bear  and  panther,  and  fiercely  grapples 

relentless  combat  with  the  foe  of  his  peo- 


ple,— who  fancy  he  has  no  ear  for  the  sweet 
•<oft  plaint  of  the  singing  bird  which  carols 
from  his  roost-tree,  and  appeals  to  his  heart 
in  the  moment  of  repose  and  sunshine.  As 
if  the  rough  outside  did  not  conceal  the 
sweet  and  tender  kernel ;  as  if  the  strong 
hand  might  not  be  kinder  to  the  fond  heart ; 
as  if  the  fierce  passions  did  not,  in  fact,  re- 
quire the  sympathy  and  tender  offices  of 
those,  which  cheer  it  in  strife  and  sorrow, 
and  win  it  back  from  the  strife,  to  dreams  ot 
peace ! 

Haiglar  loved,  the  moment  that  he  saw. 
He  obeyed  his  destiny  and  found  it  sweet  to 
do  so.    The  more  he  looked,   the  more  he 
loved.    Very  beautiful  was  the  Young  Fawn 
of  the  Happy  Valley.     She  was  as  graceful 
as  the  light  cloud   in  the  embrace  of  the 
zephyr,  and  swaying  with  it,   to  and  fro. 
Her  movements  were  as  silent  as  the  light, 
which  feels  no  obstructions,  and  glides  at 
orfce  whither  it  will.     She  was  rather  dimin- 
utive of  person,  and  by  this  the  fates  seemed 
to  say—"  She  will  lie  close  in  the  bosom  of 
a  brave  young  warrior."    Oh !  how  free  and 
fearless  was  her  step,  in  that  dear  seclusion 
of  wood,  and  rock,  and  water.    Her  figure 
approached  the  delicacy  of  that  of  the  white 
maiden,  when  she  is  just  at  the  period  when 
the  young  girl  begins  to  lose  herself  in  the 
woman.    If  the  skin  was  darker  than  that 
of  the  white  maiden,  it  was  yet  lighter  than 
that  of  her  own  people ;  and  there  was  a 
bright  glow  upon  it,   from  the  rapid  blood 
which  coursed  beneath,  that  left  it  lacking 
nothing  of   the  charm    of  perfect  beauty. 
Such  an  eye,  too,  as  kindled  that  sweet  face 
into  life  and  rapture,  making  the  dusky  love- 
liness of  brow   and  cheek,  glow,  as  with  a 
sunny  brilliance  all  their  own !     Her  dress 
was  simple  like  that  of  her  people  ;   serving 
rather  to  conceal  nature  than  exhibit  art.    A 
loose,  short  tunic,  it  gave  free  room  to  her 
limbs,  and  did  not  obscure  their  exquisite 
symmetry.     She  was  indeed  the  beauty  of 
her  tribe,  but  this  tribe  was  the  Shawnese, 
deadly  foes  to  the  people  of  her  unseen 
lover ! 

The  first  impulse  of  Haiglar — but  no !  we 
must  leave  the  sequel  for  another  chapter. 
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THE  PLOVER  LOVES  THE  MOOR. 

The  plover  loves  the  moor 
And  the  flower  loves  the  bee  : 

Could  I  only  feel  as  sure 
That  my  love  loves  roe ! 

Oh!  I  could  feel  my  life 
Bound  beneath  me  like  the  sea, 

Did  I  only  in  the  strife 
Know  my  love  loves  me! 

The  billow  loves  the  land, 
And  the  margin  loves  the  sea, 

Flowing  ever  to  the  strand  ; 
Does  my  love  love  me  V 

Ah !  what  were  weal  or  wo, 
Or  the  whole  world  held  in  fee, 
If  my  heart  could  only  know 
That  mv  love  loves  me  ? 


A  Word  About  Sir  John  Franklin, 

The  question  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  fate 
has  excited  the  deepest  interest,  but  as  none 
of  the  numerous  expeditions  sent  in  search 
of  him  have  been  successful,  the  hope  of  his 
safety  has  gradually  given  way  to  despair. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  they  did 
not  find  him,  that  he  and  his  party  have  per- 
ished, but  rather  the  contrary.  They  found 
no  fragments  of  his  crushed  and  shattered 
ships  imbedded  in  the  ice  ;  none  of  his  stores, 
abandoned  in  a  moment  of  danger,  scattered 
over  the  ice ;  and  these  are  traces  that  would 
last  a  long  time  in  that  silent  and  desolate  re- 
gion. But  some  traces  of  him  were  discov- 
ered. What  were  they  ?  A  deserted  en- 
campment that  showed  no  marks  of  having 
been  left  hurriedly,  and  two  graves,  carefully 
made,  with  tombstones,  or  boards,  with 
names,  dates,  &c,  which  would  never  have 
been  done  by  a  party  suffering  from  famine  or 
disease  ;  so  the  last  tr.ace  of  that  gallant  party 
shows  them  not  to  have  been  suffering  from 
any  material  hardship.  Now  the  reason  they 
have  not  been  found,  is  simply- that  the  ex- 
peditions sent  in  search  of  them  have  never 
reached  them.  Sir  John  Franklin. and  his 
ships  are  without  doubt  within  the  Polar  Cir- 
cle— that  region  of  perpetual  day  or  per- 
petual night — where  for  six  months  in  the 


year  the  sun  is  not  seen  at  all,  and  during  the 
other  six  is  seen  throughout  the  whole  twen- 
ty-four hours.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
show  how  they  may  have  entered  the  Polar 
Circle;  the  Polar  seas  have  been  entered 
several  times  during  the  last  half  century. 
In  1818  and  1819,  the  English  whalers,  re- 
turning from  the  shores  of  Greenland,  re- 
ported the  seas  more  free  from  ice  than  they 
had  ever  known  them,  and  they  had  sailed 
farther  north  than  they  had  ever  done  before 
by  many  degrees.  The  same  years  so  much 
ice  was  thrown  on  the  shores  of  Iceland  that 
their  crops  failed  both  years :  the  whole  year 
was  one  winter.  Some  American  whalers 
relate  about  the  same  time  that  they  sailed 
much  farther  North  than  usual,  and  turned 
back  with  an  open  sea  stretching  before  them 
due  north,  but  as  they  saw  no.  whales  they 
turned  south  to  find  them. 

These  reports  stimulated  the  English  gov- 
ernment to  undertake  voyages  of  discovery. 
Ross,  the  first  sent  out,  proved  inefficient. 
and  he  was  succeeded  successively  by  Bu- 
chan,  Parry,  Lyon,  Franklin  and  others,  and 
finally  Franklin  again,  better  equipped  than 
any  navigator  before  him  ;  supplied  with  all 
the  modern  inventions  that  could  contribute 
to  their  safety  or  add  to  their  comfort,  he 
probably  found  the  Polar  sea  free  enough 
from  ice  for  navigation  and  was  prepared  to 
enter  it. 

In  regard  to  Franklin's  finding  the  Polar 
seas  sufficiently  free  from  ice,  this  might! 
very  well  happen  any  unusually  warm  sum- 
mer, with  the  strong  southern  current  irhichi 
Parry  discovered  in  his  fifth  voyage.  Afteri 
making  four  voyages  and  wintering  in  thii 
ice  each  time,  he  tried  the  plan  of  anchor- 
ing his  vessels  and  travelling  north  in  boat^ 
placed  on  runners,  so  as  to  be  drawn  ovei 
the  ice  and  launched  whenever  they  came  tj 
water.  After  some  weeks  of  this  laborioc^ 
travelling,  he  found  that  the  whole  mass  waj 
slowly  drifting  south,  so  that  all  they  gained 
travelling  north  in  twelve  hours,  they  lost  b^ 
the  drift  in  the  twenty-four,  so  he  wasforcej 
to  abandon  the  attempt. 

Granting  that  Sir  John  Franklin  has  saile  j 
fairly  within  the  Polar  circle,  it  might  hi 
supposed  that  they  would  soon  perish  fir>n 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  or  certainly  fron 
starvation  as  soon  as  their  stores  were  ex 
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busted.  Bat  by  no  means.  The  nearer 
the  Pole,  the  greater  the  safety.  It  has  long 
been  tbe  opinion  of  geographers,  that  within 
the  Polar  circle  the  climate  is  much  milder 
than  immediately  without  it,  and  that  the 
frozen  and  heretofore  impassable  region  that 
surrounds  it,  is  merely  a  belt  of  ice,  a  cir- 
cumference, not  the  area  of  a  circle.  One 
of  tbe  most  significant  facts  that  would  lead 
us  to  believe  the  theory  to  be  true,  is,  that 
the  breeding  place  of  the  wild  goose,  (anser 
canadensis,)  has  never  yet  been  discovered  ; 
this  would  be  a  matter  of  no  great  surprise, 
if  it  was  a  bird  small  in  size  and  few  in  num- 
ber; but  when  we  take  into  calculation  the 
countless  myriads  that  during  our  winter 
ruffle  tbe  bosom  of  every  southern  lake  and 
river,  awaken  the  echoes  in  every  swamp, 
and  forestall  the  planter  in  his  wheatfield, 
we  may  well  wonder  that  a  wild  goose's  nest 
is  never  seen.  Ask  the  people  of  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  where  the  wild  goose  builds, 
and  they  will  probably  say  around  the  great 
lakes.  Ask  the  people  of  the  lakes,  and  they 
will  tell  you,  farther  north.  Ask  Frobisher, 
Scoresby,  Parry,  and  our  old  Arctic  voya- 
gers, and  they  will  tell  you  that  when  they 
reached  their  farthest  point  north,  and  turned 
their  faces  homeward,  the  last  sound  they 
heard  was  the  restless  clangor  of  flocks  of 
geese  winging  their  way  still  north. 

Now  where  the  goose  can  hatch  and  rear 
its  young,  man  can  surely  live  and  find  food. 
The  same  region  which  supplies  the  varieties 
of  food  that  the  wild  goose  feeds  upon,  will 
certainly  support  man.  Besides,  we  have  some 
reason  to  believe  this  unknown  region,  (un- 
known to  us,)  to  be  already  inhabited.  What 
has  become  of  the  Icelandic  colony  planted 
in  Greenland  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  which  the  records  of  Norway  show 
to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition  as  late 
as  1408,  when  it  had  many  stations  and 
churches  ?  At  that  time  the  small  trade  be- 
tween Norway  and  Greenland  was  for  a  long 
period  discontinued,  and  when  it  was  at 
tempted  to  be  renewed  the  colony  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Skroellings  or  dwarfs,  as  the  Norwe- 
gians called  the  Greenland  race  of  Esqui- 
ra*ux,  made  their  first  appearance  in  the 
colony  about  the  year  1350,  and  are  the  pres 
ent  inhabitants  of  Southern  Greenland.  Some 


writers  think  that  the  colonists  were  destroy- 
ed by  them,  but  this  we  think  is  paying  too 
high  a  compliment  to  the  prowess  of  such  an 
inferior  race.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  some  of  them  finding  in  their  hunt- 
ing excursions  that  the  climate  was  not  so 
rigorous  farther  north,  and  finding  themselves 
deserted  by  Norway,  moved  to  a  more  genial 
clime.  This  opinion  is  not  without  founda- 
tion, as  traces  were  discovered  as  late  as 
thirty  years  ago  of  a  people  living  north  of 
Esquimaux-Greenland,  (the  southern  por- 
tion,) with  habits  differing  from  those  of  the 
Esquimaux.  In  1822  Capt.  Scoresby  found  a 
dead  body  recently  enclosed  in  a  coffin,  and 
it  is  related  that  in  1530,  (one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  after  the  colony  had  been 
seen  by  European  eyes,)  an  Icelandic  Bishop, 
who  was  driven  near  the  coast,  saw  upon  the 
shore,  people  with  herds  of  cattle.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  ice  on  that  side  of  Greenland 
has  been  an  effectual  barrier  to  modern  dis- 
coveries. 

And  is  there  no  hope  to  be  drawn  from  the 
character  of  this  noble  and  gallant  com- 
mander ?  We  know  how  often  the  fate  of 
an  expedition  depends  almost  solely  on  the 
good  qualities  of  its  leader.  Did  the  success 
and  safety  of  this  expedition  depend  entirely 
on  the  ability  and  resources  of  its  command- 
er, there  would  no  longer  be  any  ground  for 
fear,  but  of  hope  amounting  to  certainty. 

No  one  can  read  a  history  of  Franklin  and 
Richardson's  journey  overland  to  explore  the 
northern  coast  of  America,  without  feeling 
the  highest  admiration  for  the  man,  his  bear- 
ing up  under  every  species  of  suffering  and 
distress,  extreme  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger 
in  its  gauntest  aspect.  The  whole  party 
once,  for  thirty-one  days,  did  not  taste  a 
mouthful  of  flesh,  subsisting  on  "  tripe  de 
roche"  a  miserable,  bitter  lichen,  and  their 
shoes  and  skin-cloaks,  and  what  bones  they 
could  find  deserted  by  the  wolves.  They 
suffered  from  want  of  fuel  and  clothing,  drag- 
ging their  exhausted  frames  over  a  barren 
country  buried  in  snow,  and  yet  their  leader 
never  once  lost  sight  of  his  object  or  his  trust 
in  God.  After  his  return  to  England,  he 
offered  another  plan  to  the  government  for 
a  second  expedition  to  the  scenes  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out  suc- 
cessfully. 
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With  such  a  leader  there  is  always  hope 
until  we  are  certain  of  his  death. 

It  may  be  when  the  icy  door  which  closed 
behind  him  opens  again,  his  ships  may  not 
be  in  a  condition  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
having  been  so  long  at  sea.  This  makes  it 
so  much  the  more  incumbent  on  the  civilized 
world  to  spare  no  exertion  to  relieve  that 
gallant  band,  that  they  may  once  more  sail 
forth  to  the  living,  breathing  world,  to  tell 
their  tale  of  a  new  continent  discovered— of 
a  new  region  explored — and  carry  gladness 
to  a  thousand  hearts  now  well  nigh  sickened 
with  hope  deferred. 


ROSAURA  AND  HER  RELATIONS. 

FROM  TBI  OXRMAlf  OF  LA  MOTTX  FOUQUE. 

Grieved  and  offended  at  the  capricious 
humours  of  his  beloved — the  beautiful  Lady 
Rosaura  Von  Halderbach — the  young  Cap- 
tain, Count  Julius  Wildech,  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  company,  and  stood  lean- 
ing against  a  window,  wholly  forgetful  of 
the  elegant  circle  at  tea  around  him.  The 
glorious,  but  sad  destiny  of  his  ancient  house 
rose  before  his  troubled  mind,  and  he  asked 
himself,  what  would  be  his  fate  ? — the  sole 
surviving  twig  of  this  illustrious  stem.  The 
long  peace  had  given  him  no  opportunity  for 
deeds  of  arms ;  he  saw  no  prospect  of  fu- 
ture fame  opening  before  him  ;  and  for  the 
love  which  glowed  in  his  knightly  bosom,  it 
offered  him  in  place  of  the  happy  myrtle, 
a  crown  of  thorns  ;  for  though  amongst  all 
the  admirers  that  Rosaura' s  wealth  and  beau- 
ty brought  to  her  feet,  he  was  the  only  one 
whose  devotion  was  ever  rewarded  by  a 
kind  look ;  yet  that  look,  without  any  imagi- 
nable cause,  was  always  followed  by  a  harsh- 
ness and  severity  which  cut  him  to  the  heart. 
To  day  this  had  again  happened,  and  it  was 
the  more  bitter,  as  to-morrow  Rosaura  left 
home  for  a  month,  and  he  now  saw  her  the 
last  time  for  long  weeks  to  come.  True,  she 
was  not  going  far,— she  was  to  accompany  her 
aunt  to  one  of  her  mountain  castles,— but  it 
was  well  known  that  at  such  times  Rosaura 


would  not  be  visited  or  spoken  with.  She 
made  this  journey  every  half  year,  obser- 
ving in  it  the  strictest  seclusion;  and  every 
one  believed  it  was  in  performance  of  some 
vow  made  to  her  dead  parents ;  and  they 
thought  so  the  more,  as  always  before  the 
journey  she  became  very  grave  and  returned 
from  it  with  a  pale  face  and  weeping  eyes. 
Julius  felt  himself  only  more  bound  by  this 
sad  mystery  to  his  beloved ;  he  felt  as  if  he 
were  destined  to  relieve  her  from  this  silent 
grief,  and  to-day,— even  this  day, — had  be 
looked  on  her  sad,  pale,  angel  face  with  un- 
utterable love  and  hope ;  but  now  one  of 
her  worst  humours  had  come  between  them : 
and  his  thoughts  were  painfully  driven  back 
to  his  own  orphan  state ;  he  had  never  known 
a  parent's  love,  and  now  he  murmured  low 
to  himself: 

Why,  unfortunate  scion  of  a  noble  old 
stock,  live  longer,  when  the  world  offers  you 
neither  fame  nor  happiness  ?" 

11  You  should  hunt,"   said  a  kind  voice. 

that  is  and  always  will  be  a  pleasant 
recreation/' 

Astonished,  Julius  looked  around  : — there 
stood  near  him  a  grey-haired  old  man,  in  an 
old-fashioned  uniform ;  tall,  with  sparkling 
eyes,  and  a  countenance  which  showed  so 
much  suffering  one  forgave  its  scornful  ex- 
pression, and  looked  at  its  possessor  only 
with  pity.  The  unknown  appeared  to  have 
spoken  to  a  Privy-counsellor,  who  left  him 
smiling ;  and  then  the  old  man  turned  to 
Julius  and  said  with  kindness, 

"  You  do  not  appear  to  have  understood 
me,  Count." 

"  Oh,  yes !"  answered  Julius,  half-pleased 
and  half-surprised,  "it  is  much  better  than 
the  tilting  ring,  as  it  is  much  more  danger- 
ous." 

"  Bravo !  you  please  me  much,"  said  the 
old  man.;  "  will  you  not  come  next  week  and 
hunt  with  me  at  my  old  Castle  Musterhorn  ?— 
these  are  times  when  one  likes  not  to  go  with- 
out a  true  companion*  I  believe  I  have  the 
honor  to  speak  to  the  Count  Lovach  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Julius,  "  Count 
Lovach  stands  there ;"  and  looking  across 
the  room,  he  saw  with  painful  feelings  this 
man,  his  rival,  conversing  very  pleasantly 
with  Rosaura. 

Before  he  accepted  this  strange  invitation, 
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which  appeared  to  him  very  kind,  he  deter- 
mined to  announce  himself. 

"  I  am  Count  Wilde ch,  and  if  your  invi- 
tation belongs  not  to  the  name  but  to  the  per- 
son, I  shall  have  the  honor  to  visit  you  at 
jour  castle,  if  it  is  not  too  distant ;  the  name 
Musterborn  I  have  never  heard." 

"  My  castle  is  only  three  miles  from  here," 
said  the  stranger,  with  visible  embarrassment. 
"I  will  send  one  of  my  hunters  to  meet  you 
in  the  little  village  of  Waldhof.  So  you  are 
Count  Wildech!  Count  Wildech!  Now, 
God  be  with  us,  that  surprises  me.  I  am  the 
discharged  Colonel  Halderbach.  I  speak 
somewhat  confusedly  ;  have  the  goodness  to 
excuse  me ;  my  head  is  confused.  Day  after 
to-morrow  I  shall  expect  you.  Day  after 
to-morrow  certainly. " 

He  pressed  the  Count's  hand  warmly,  and 
with  a  coarse  laugh  went  out  of  the  door. 
Julias  remained  astonished ;  he  had  long 
since  heard  of  this  strange  uncle  of  Rosau- 
ra's,  who  lived  like  a  hermit :  some  people 
thought  him  a  melancholy  and  very  unfortu- 
nate being;  others  held  him  for  wholly  mad. 
His  manners  were  so  strange — sometimes 
polite— then  cold  and  repulsive .  '  *  His  beau- 
tiful niece  has,  to  some  extent,  inherited 
them,"  murmured  Julius  thoughtfully. 
Rosaura  just  then  passed  by  him. 
"What  had  you  to  do  with  my  uncle, 
Count  Wildech  ?"  she  whispered  in  anxious 
baste :  "  for  God's  sake,  this  time  be  perfect- 
ly open  with  me." 

"Ah,  heaven  !  that  I  always  am,"  sighed 
the  enamoured  youth.  "  The  Colonel  pro- 
ves much  kindness  for  me,  and  I  must 
promise  to  visit  him  at  his  Castle  Muster- 
horn." 

Rosaura  turned  deadly  pale;  she  bent 
down  to  him,  and  he  felt  her  breath  on  his 
cheek,  with  these  words — 

"  To-morrow,  in  the  Prince's  park,  at  the 
hermitage,  in  the  evening  hour.1' 
She  vanished. 

Intoxicated  with  joy,  and  yet  perplexed 
with  the  fearful  mystery,  Julius  went  home. 
A  warm  autumn  evening  lay  golden  over 
the  porch.  With  beating  heart,  Julius  rode 
his  graceful  Arabian  to  the  garden  hedge, 
and  looked  through  the  rows  of  deep  green 
^s,  to  see  if  the  beloved  form  was  at  the 
appointed  place*     She  appeared  suddenly 


out  of  a  near  walk ;  but  oh,  heavens !  seven 
of  eight  laughing  and  talking  females  at  her 
side.  Bitterly  offended,  Julius  drew  the 
bridle  and  struck  his  spurs  in  his  hone's 
sides.  The  noble  animal  at  this  harsh  and 
unusual  treatment,  reared  high  in  the  air. 
The  ladies  screamed.  .Julius  greeted  them 
with  grave  politeness  and  rushed  on. 

11  Good  Abdul,  I  was  a  fool  to  treat  you 
so  for  this  heartless  woman's  humour;  be 
not  angry,  my  Abdul,  it  shall  never  be  so 
again ;"  and  as  if  he  understood  his  master, 
the  noble  horse  went  joyfully  and  obediently 
in  a  light,  quiet  trot. 

Very  angry,  Julius  went  quickly  back  to 
the  town;  then  recollecting  his  vexation 
would  but  increase  the  triumph  of  his  beau- 
tiful enemy,  he  called  his  groom  to  take  his 
horse,  and  went  with  an  appearance  of  cheer- 
fulness to  the  appointed  hermitage,  where  he 
saw  from  a  distance  the  ladies  collected  at 
the  tea-table. 

At  a  turn  of  the  walk  he  met  the  gay 
Countess  Alwine,  with  one  of  her  compan- 
ions on  her  arm.  After  the  first  greeting 
she  said  to  him  quickly  and  confidentially, 

"  We  have  a  jest  in  which  you  must  help 
us,  Count  Wildech.  We  have  long  known 
that  the  Haldervaches  have  borne  a  very 
wonderful  sirname,  but  Rosaura  would  never 
tell  it,  and  raised  our  curiosity  by  her  evident 
displeasure  at  any  allusion  to  it :  now,  yes- 
terday, my  brother  heard  the  strange  old 
Count  name  his  whole  name,  with  the  title 
Halderbach  and  the  sirname  M erdbrand ;  I 
pray  you  now  introduce  the  name  Merdbrand 
in  conversation  ;  or  you  may  take  one  sylla- 
ble and  we  will  take  the  other  and  form  a 
play  upon  the  words,  which  Rosaura  will  un- 
derstand. 

Julius  bowed  with  a  consenting  smile,  and 
the  ladies  vanished,  to  appear  from  another 
side,  that  they  might  not  be  suspected  of  any 
collusion  with  him. 

He  found  Rosaura  very  pale — very  grave. 
She  greeted  him  with  an  indescribable,  quiet 
movement,  raising  her  dark  eyes  from  under 
her  long  eyelashes  to  him,  and  quietly  sink- 
ing them  again  on  the  ground.  Julius  re- 
pented from  his  heart  that  he  had  promised 
to  engage  in  the  sport  of  the  princess ;  he 
knew  how  Rosaura  disliked  jests  of  this  kind, 
and  now  he  felt  reluctant  to  vex  this  pale, 
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mournful  beauty ;  yet  the  impossibility  of  a 
single  word  passing  between  them,  surround- 
ed as  they  were  by  her  silly  prattling  com- 
panions, gave  to  her  appointment  with  him 
the  appearance  of  a  silly,  vexatious  trick ; 
his  anger  rose  again,  and  he  began  the  play 
with  the  question :    . 

"  Whether  the  c  Brand*  of  the  setting  sun, 
falling  on  a  beautiful  figure,  was  not  a  true 
« MriT  of  beauty  ?" 

Rosaura  connected  the  syllables  together 
and  looked  painfully  at  him. 

Then  stepped  up  the  Countess  Alwine  and 
her  companions,  and  they  kept  up  the  play 
on  the  words  " Merd"  and  "Brand"  so  long 
and  so  ingeniously,  that  Alwine  could  scarce- 
ly restrain  her  laughter.  Paler  and  always 
paler,  Rosaura  became.  At  last  she  stood 
up  and  said  very  gravely, 

"  Count  Wildech,  two  words  with  you." 
Then  she  went  slowly  into  a  broad  linden 
walk ;  the  whole  company  remained  silent ; 
and  Julius  almost  trembling  followed  her. 

They  remained  awhile  silent.  At  last  she 
spoke — 

"  Truly  you  have  done  well  in  learning 
from  my  unhappy,  talkative  uncle,  the  fright- 
ful sirname  of  our  family,  in  order  to  gratify 
and  amuse  this  idle,  gossipping  circle.  I 
thank  you,  Count ;  I  thank  you — now  that  1 
am  better  acquainted  with  your  disposition 
and  that  of  others,  I  can  more  quietly  regard 
my  journey  to-morrow.  Also,  you  were  very 
right  to  be  so  plain  with  me  yesterday,  as  no 
doubt  you  always  are." 

Julius1  heart  swelled  at  the  reproaches  of 
his  beloved ;  hitherto  he  had  walked  at  her 
side  with  his  head  bowed  and  in  silence,  but 
now,  at  this  false  accusation,  he  raised  it. 

11  Upon   my  honor,  Lady  Haldervach,  1 1 
spoke  yesterday  but  the  simple  truth.      I 
never  heard  from  your  uncle  that  your  name  . 
was  Mcrdbrand.     I  learned  it  only  a  few  mo-  j 
ments  since.'' 

As  he  pronounced  the  wonderful  sirname, 
it  struck  him  very  frightfully,  and  he  silently 
shuddered.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
answer,  Rosaura' s  angry  look  sunk  before 
the  clear  eye  of  the  knight,  and  she  now  an- 
swered him  with  a  low  voice : 

"  It  distresses  me  to  have  done  you  injus- 
tice ;  it  would  have  been  a  pity  for  you,  Count 
Wildech,  and  even  for  that  reason — ah! 


heaven !  I  speak  confusedly ;  but  even  for 
that  reason  I  called  you  here ;  you  must  not 
go  to-morrow  to  my  uncle's  Castle  of  Mus- 
terhorn,  as  indeed  you  must  never  go :  your 
hand  upon  it,  Count  Julius." 

She  offered  him  her  wonderfully  beautiful 
right  hand ;  for  the  first  time  she  called  him 
Julius :  her  hand  was  so  soft,  so  heavenly 
soft. 

"  Oh,  dear  heaven  !"  said  the  young  man1 
gently  pressing  the  hand  of  his  adored  angel : 
"Oh,  dear  Rosaura,  permit  me  to  visit  you 
during  your  absence." 

"  Dear  Rosaura!"  cried  the  Lady  Haider- 
bach  scornfully,  and  drew  her  hand  away, 
"  Truly  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  \  aim 
as  a  young  coxcomb  in  our  time,  and  the 
whole  small  prayer,  travel  where  you  will. 
Count,  but  not  to  me." 

With  cheeks  glowing  with  rage,  she  turned 
away  to  join  her  companions.  Julius  fol- 
lowed, whispering  low, 

"  Only  a  single  kind  word— must  I  go  td 
Musterhorn  ?" 

"  For  my  sake !"  said  Rosaura  to  herself  j 
and  then  as  the  Count  approached,  as  ii 
speaking  to  him,  "  For  my  sake  to  death  V 

11  From  my  heart,  gladly,"  he  answered 
with  the  deepest  emotion,  and  now  was  full} 
resolved  to  go  to  hunt  with  the  wonder!  l; 
Count  Halderbach,  surnamed  Merdbrand. 

The  company  parted  sadly  and  silently 
without  Julius  receiving  a  kind  look  or  won 
from  his  mistress  as  farewell.  As  the  opci 
carriage  turned  a  different  way  from  the  *l-n 
sad  rider,  she  waved  her  handkerchief  t< 
him  as  farewell,  and  through  her  veil  h< 
thought  he  saw  tears  on  her  pale  face. 

On  the  next  evening  Julius  rode  thought 
fully  through  the  old-fashioned  town  gate  an 
took   the   road  that  led  to  the  mountain 
woody  heights.     Rosaura' s  image,   as    shj 
waved  her  white  handkerchief  in  token  c 
farewell,  was  before  his  eyes,  but  when   h 
recollected  her  angry  scorn,  he  thought  sli 
but  meant  to  amuse  herself  and  deceive  hi: 
by  that  kind  farewell,  and  raising  bis  head  fc 
looked  sadly  round  for  the  huntsman  the  Co! 
nel  had  promised  to  send  to  meet  him.     Fro: 
the  gateway  of  the  nearest  inn,  there  looke 
forth  an  old  man,  in  a  worn  and  green  mar 
tie,  leading  a  small,  coal-black  horse,  \«rith 
stout  thick  neck,  shaggy  mane  and  ugly  bea< 
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otherwise  beautifully  formed ;  he  stamped  on 
(he  ground,  blew  out  his  nostrils,  snapped 
spitefully  at  the  strange  horse  and  then  at  its 
rider.  The  old  man  raised  his  long  thin  arm 
and  at  his  command  a  strange  shudder  seem- 
ed to  come  over  the  horse  and  subdue  him 
tobtantly. 

Julius  asked,  "  Good  friend,  arc  you  the 
messenger  Col.  Halderbach  promised  to  send 
In  meet  me." 

"At  your  pleasure,  Captain,''  said  the 
huntsman,  and  respectfully  took  his  dark  cap 
from  bis  snow-white  head. 

The  evening  sun  shone  blood-red  on  his 
deeply  scarred  face,  as  he  flung  himself  lightly 
m  his  rearing  and  stamping  horse ;  he  gal- 
loped so  fast  over  the  rough  road,  that  Wil- 
dech's  noble  Abdul,  with  all  his  speed,  could 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  him,  and  his  servant 
was  left  far  behind.  Many  thoughts  passed 
through  his  mind  when  he  saw  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  little  village  through  which  he 
passed  shaking  their  heads,  crossing  them- 
selves, and  some  even  beckoning  to  him  to 
stop.  He  rushed  on,  scarcely  knowing  whith- 
er, and  almost  as  little  knowing  why.  As 
the  road  to  Musterhorn  turned  from  the 
beated  track,  up  rocky  heights  and  down  deep 
valleys,  he  thought  the  huntsman  would  have 
to  ride  slower,  but  his  strange  horse  bore 
(urn  with  such  wonderful  ease  and  agility, 
that  it  required  all  Julius'  strength  to  keep 
pace  with  him ;  Julius,  who  was  famed  as 
the  best  and  boldest  rider  in  the  regiment, 
low  desired  some  way  to  stop  tne  old  man. 
It  was  quite  dusk  when,  at  a  sudden  turn  in 
the  road,  an  old  stone  castle  stood  right  be- 
fore the  travellers. 

"Ho!  true  guide,"  cried  Julius,  "is  this 
the  Castle  of  Musterhorn  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  at  him,  laid  his  finger 
on  his  lips  and  shook  his  head.  He  seemed 
is  if  his  whole  body  trembled  with  fright. 
Very  slowly  now  he  crept  on  his  way,  for 
under  the  walls  of  the  mossy  castle  there 
*u  a  precipice.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sound 
)f  bis  own  horse's  tread  frightened  the  old 
nan.  From  within  sounded  the  low  tones 
>f  a  guitar  accompanied  by  a  lady's  voice, 
ffho  sang  the  following  words — 

Ye  woful  hours  of  gloom, 

Nor  woande  whose  fine  consume, 

Avenging  deeds  of  former  date, 
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So  fearful  is  thin  doom, 
So  firmly  fixed  by  fate. 
Would  yon  thtt  those 
Should  neTer,  nerer  close  7 
Should  never  brighter  be  ? 
Then,  no  new  victim  bring— 
Add  no  new  sorrow's  sting  : 
Ah!  wanderer,  turn  and  flee! 

11  Lord  of  my  life !"  cried  Julius  ;  "  1  be- 
lieve that  is  Rosaura's  voice.* ' 

^loud  cry  came  from  the  castle.  A  lute 
was  flung  from  a  broken  window,  and,  whist- 
ling near  Julius'  head,  fell  over  the  preci- 
pice. 

The  gray  huntsman  wildly  spurred  his 
horse,  and  despite  the  increasing  darkness 
they  rushed  over  cliffs  and  valleys. 

So  brightly  the  lights  shone  in  Castle  Mus- 
terhorn, that  as  they  ascended  from  the  val- 
ley it  almost  blinded  them.  The  hunting 
horns  poured  their  sweet  and  prolonged  notes 
of  welcome  from  the  battlements. 

"  God  be  praised !"  said  the  old  huntsman, 
quieting  his  horse  and  drawing  a  long  breath. 

"  This  ride  must  indeed  have  been  very 
fatiguing  to  you,"  said  Julius,  kindly. 

The  huntsman  politely  denied  it,  and  said 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  jesting,  as  no  one 
here  ever  spoke  of  weariness;  "but,"  he 
added,  "  I  am  truly  glad  we  are  at  our  jour- 
ney's end,  but  for  other  reasons  than  fa- 
tigue." 

"  And  you  do  right  not  to  put  your  horse 
hot  in  the  stable/'  said  Julius;  "one  may 
see  you  are  not  only  a  bold,  but  skilful  rider, 
for  in  this  way  the  hardest  ride  does  not  hurt 
a  good  horse." 

As  the  light  from  the  castle  window  fell 
right  on  Julius'  blooming  face,  the  old  man 
looked  fully  at  him  and  asked  with  a  strange 
softness  in  his  voice, 

"  Now,  truly,  Count  Wildech !  Captain 
Count  Julius  Wildech?  are  you  the  only, 
perhaps  the  last  twig  of  your  stem  ?"  . 

On  Julius  answering  "  Yes,"  he  cried  out, 

"  Now,  the  dear  God  order  all  for  the  best." 

They  soon  passed  over  the  thundering  draw- 
bridge and  rode  through  the  high  arched  gate- 
way, into  the  court  which,  lighted  by  torches 
and  the  illuminated  windows,  was  as  bright 
as  day.  Count  Halderbach  was  at  the  door, 
and  came  forward  with  kind  welcome  to  meet 
his  guest.  Julius  had  expected,  in  his  re- 
ception   at    Castle   Musterhorn,   something 
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wonderful,  but  everything  passed  in  the  usual 
way.  After  a  magnificent  supper,  the  host 
drank  a  goblet  of  the  best  old  wine  to  his 
young  friend  and  invited  him  to  rest,  that  he 
might  be  fresh  for  the  boar  hunt  they  were 
to  take  at  early  dawn.  But  as  if  every  thing 
was  not  to  pass  iif  the  usual  way,  as  the  Colo- 
nel bid  Julius  good  night,  with  a  solemnity 
that  seemed  between  jest  and  earnest,  he 
whispered  in  his  ear, 

"  Lock  your  door  on  the  inside  ancPslso 
draw  the  bolts,  one  cannot  always  know 
what"— 

He  went  out.  A  high  chamber,  hung  with 
old-fashioned  tapestry,  received  the  young 
man.  He  scarcely  thought  of  his  host's 
warning,  or  if  he  did  it  was  but  as  of  a  jest 
to  try  him — indeed  he  thought  so  little  of  it 
that  he  slept  with  his  door  unlocked  until  the 
light  of  morning  roused  him,  and  he  sprang 
joyfully  from  his  bed  eager  for  the  chase. 
In  a  few  moments  he  stood  ready  in  the 
courtyard.  Very  seriously  stepped  the  Colo- 
nel to  the  door  and  asked, 

"  Were  you  disturbed  last  night,  and  did 
you  lock  your  door  ?" 

"  I  slept  very  well,"  said  Julius ;  "  no  lock 
turned,  no  bolt  drawn." 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head  gravely,  and 
with  a  strange  appearance  of  satisfaction,  in- 
vited the  young  man  to  step  in  and  take  an 
early  drink  before  the  hunt  commenced. 

There  was  something  uncommon  and  sol- 
emn in  the  look  of  the  high  vaulted  cham- 
bers, but  not  more  so  than  in  many  other 
castles  of  those  days :  but  as  Julius  followed 
him  in  the  antechamber,  he  stood  before  the 
pictures  of  two  armed  knights— one  resem- 
bled himself,  the  other  his  host :  he  endeav- 
oured to  throw  off  this  impression  and  re- 
gard it  as  a  dream  of  his  disturbed  fancy ; 
they  were  hanging  amongst  other  portraits : 
the  knight  who  resembled  him  was  young, 
pale,  deadly  pale — he  stood  in  the  midst  of 
burning  flames.  The  one  who  resembled  the 
Colonel  was  gray,  with  a  wild,  dark  face,  and 
wrapped  in  black  cloister  robes.  He  wished 
to  inquire  about  the  portraits ;  but  the  old 
Halderbach  interrupted  him  with  a  pleasant 
smile, 

"  You  please  me  well,  young  soldier,  in 
these  hunting  clothes,  and  yet  it  pleased  me 
better  that  you  travelled  in  your  uniform- 


not  like  the  young  officers  of  the  present  day 
who  cannot  leave  the  garrison  three  stepi 
without  dressing  themselves  in  elegant  citi- 
zen's clothes." 

"  I  give  little  into  this  fashion,"  said  Ju- 
lius, "because  I  dislike  to  go  unarmed, 
though  learned  men  say,  amongst  the  Greek 
and  Romans,  in  times  of  peace,  arms  were 
never  seen.  Sentry  clothes,  too,  suit  ne 
well ;  they  remind  me  of  the  good  oM  times 
when  no  man  was  ever  seen  without  his  Made 
at  his  side." 

"  That  is  spoken  out  of  my  heart,  yoasf 
captain,  and  now  truly  do  you  also  at  nigfct 
take  care  to  place  your  dagger  at  your  bed* 
side  ?" 

On  Julius1  answering  him  "Yes,"  *e 
pressed  him  earnestly  never,  even  amongst 
his  best  friends,  to  depart  from  that  custom ; 
and  murmuring  low,  he  added, 

"  Truly  it  would  have  been  better  for  maay 
a  one  if  they  had  drawn  the  inner  boh;  yet 
brave  young  hero,  I  do  not  mean  to  dictate 
to  you,  and  now  quick  to  the  chase." 

In  the  castle  yard  stood  Julius*  sernot 
with  the  noble  Abdul,  waiting  for  his  m»§- 
ter:  near  him  stood  the  old  huntsman 
of  yesterday,  with  a  horse  adorned  v/ith 
magnificent  trappings,  but  as  wonderful  in 
appearance  as  the  one  he  had  taken  the  wild 
ride  on  the  day  before. 

"You  have  your  choice,"  said  the  cokoel 
'•your  horse  is  weary  and  Count  Julius  W3- 
dech,  far  famed  as  a  rider,  will  not  fetr  to 
ride  one  of  the  spirited,  unbroken,  thoogfo 
ugly  horses  we  raise  in  these  wild  mountain*' 
when  I,  an  old  invalid,  ride  one  every  day.' 

Julius  sprang  so  lightly  on  the  rearing  an- 
imal and  managed  him  so  easily,  that  as  they 
were  galloping  down  the  castle  rack,  tie 
colonel  called  to  him  saying,  "  your  father 
should  have  called  you  Alexander,  for  truly 
the  wild  beast  is  a  bit  of  Bucephalus,  bst 
Julius  is  also  the  name  of  a  world  conqueror 
and  perhaps  pleases  the  ladies  better;  nc* 
truly  my  Julius,  to  day,  the  boar  must  bleed." 

And  the  boar  bled,  and  they  had  a  veiy 
knightly  hunt — from  which  they  returned  a 
the  deep  shades  of  the  evening  to  the  castk_ 
on  the  way  the  colonel  became  more 
more  silent,  though  in  the  early  part  of  < 
day  he  had  appeared  well  pleased  and  e*| 
confidential  with  the  young  man.    Asi 
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ascended  the  steps,  he  said  "  he  was  too  un 
veil  and  too  much  fatigued  to  appear  at  sup- 
per/' and,  added  he,  "  feared  he  should  not 
be  much  better  the  next  day ;"  with  this  he 
quietly  went  to  his  own  room,  which,- to  Ju- 
lius' surprise,  he  not  only  locked  but  bolted 
within,  and  also  the  ugly  old  huntsman  fas- 
tened it  without  with  three  strong  bolts.  This 
strange  servant  shook  it  several  times  to  see 
if  it  was  secure  and  then  sighing  and  shaking 
his  head,  went  away. 

Warned  by  these  precautions,  Julius  re- 
membered his  host's  prayer  in  the  morning, 
jet  it  looked  so  cowardly,  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  draw  the  bolts;  but  after  his 
servant  left  him,  he  locked  his  door  and  laid 
himself  on  his  bed  with  far  different  thoughts 
than  those  of  the  evening  before.  "  I  must 
watch  to  night,"  he  said  smiling  to  himself, 
but  sleep  soon  overcame  him.  It  might  have 
been  midnight  when  he  was  roused  by  a  strange 
QQise  over  his  head  ;  it  seemed  as  if  some 
door  was  broken  open.  His  first  thought  was 
of  a  robber,  but  how  could  one  get  in  so 
strongly  fortified  a  castle,  and  then  he  heard 
the  watchmen  in  the  court  yard,  quietly 
blowing  his  horn;  the  moon  was  bright  and 
the  dogs  let  loose  ;  then  it  seemed  as  if  some- 
thing was  slowly  creeping  down  the  winding 
stairs,  feeling  its  way  in  the  darkness  by 
the  wall.  Julius  looked  for  his  good  dagger. 
Now  it  had  reached  the  door;  rattling  a  large 
bunch  of  keys  it  began  to  unlock  the  door, 
ad  then  slowly  and  heavily  to  push  it  open. 

"Who's  there  ?"  cried  Julius,  throwing  his 
mantle  around  him  and  jumping  from  his  bed, 
with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 

No  answer. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  cried  Julius  again. 

Then  sounded  an  angry  sullen  laugh.  With 
creaking  hinges  the  door  opened  slowly  and 
bjthe  uncertain  light  of  the  moonbeams 
through  closed  shutters,  he  saw  a  tall  figure, 
tapped  in  a  dark  mantle,  with  disordered 
pey  hairs,  brandishing  a  naked  knife  an  ell 
ong.  The  frightful  man  laughed  angrily  and 
topped  towards  Julius. 

"What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  stop  and 
"iswer  if  you  do  tfot  wish  to  run  on  my 
town  sword." 

"  What  sword !  what  sword  ?"  murmured 
he  old  man,  as  if  it  sounded  from  a  deep 
"id  hollow  sepulchre ;  "  you  must  throw  that 


sword  away,  I  must  kill  you,  you  young  blood, 
stand  still  I  tell  you— I  must  kill  you— my 
instrument  is  sharp,  it  will  not  hurt  you 
much." 

And  with  this  he  bent  himself,  striving 
with  sure  aim  to  pass  it  under  Julius's  sword 
straight  to  his  heart. 

"  Frightful  creature!"  cried  Julius  in  strong 
emotion,  "  are  you  a  dragon,— one  of  the 
enchanted  dragon-men  of  olden  days  ?  Forth 
in  my  Saviour's  name,  or  I  will  split  thy  cur- 
sed head.'1 

"  Ha,  ha !"  howled  the  madman,  "  Saint 
George  and  the  Dragon !  The  dragon  must 
forth;"  and  he  flew  yelling  out  of  the  door, 
which  slammed  behind  him,  and  Julius  heard 
him  half  falling,  half  springing  up  the  wind- 
ing staircase.  Still  and  fearfully  shone  the 
moonlight  over  the  lonely  young  man.  Now, 
indeed,  he  locked  his  door  and  drew  the 
three  bolts — but  be  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
frightful  vision.  He  knelt  low  and  prayed 
fervently  to  the  dear  God,  and  his  soul  was 
quieted,  and  he  laid  himself  on  his  pillow 
and  smiling  like  a  child  in  its  mother's  arms, 
sunk  into  a  sweet  slumber. 

His  servant's  calls  and  knocks  awakened 
him  next  morning ;  the  sun  was  already  high, 
the  drawn  bolts  told  him  he  had  not  dreamed. 
He  opened  the  door  and  his  servant  stepped 
in,  saying,  "  you  too  have  been  disturbed  last 
night  Captain.  I  was  almost  certain  some 
one  was  in  your  chamber." 

"Who,  Christolph?"  ^ 

"  Some  madman,"  he  howled  through  the 
whole  castle,  once  he  knocked  at  my  cham- 
ber door  as  he  withdrew,  I  looked  through 
the  keyhole,  the  whole  passage  was  lighted 
by  the  moon,  so  that  one  could  have  seen  to 
pick  up  a  pin ;  there  sat  the  frightful  creature 
cowering  closely  down,  with  his  snow  white 
tangled  hair,  falling  over  his  face ;  but  I  knew 
the  worn  out  green  mantle  well,  and  would 
declare  before  any  one,  that  it  was  no  other 
than  the  old  huntsman,  who  appeared  in  the 
hunt  as  if  he  was  something  supernatural ; 
the  people  in  this  house  will  not  speak  of  it, 
but  I  know  the  mantle,  and  from  the  first  he 
was  hateful  to  me.  Ah!  dear  Captain  do 
not  let  us  remain  long  here/ 

" 1  had  three  weeks  leave,"  said  Julius, 
thoughtfully  and  slowly,  "  but  we  can  go 
sooner.    I  hope  though  Chrtstolph,"  he  add* 
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ed  in  a  quick  voice,  "you*  are  not  afraid  !" 

The  faithful  boy  who  had  been  many  years 
in  his  service,  answered  with  a  blush  and  a 
smile  :  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  fear." 

Julius  went  out  to  look  for  and  question 
his  Host ;  he  found  his  chamber  unlocked, 
the  bolts  broken  and  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
the  door  wide  open.  While  he  was  ponder- 
ing on  these  strange  occurrences,  the  Colo- 
nel came  out,  deadly  pale,  but  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile  on  his  face — 

"  Now,  indeed,"  he  said,  "  were  you  not 
last  night  most  inhospitably  disturbed  :" 

Julius  answered  "yes." 

"Now  my  dear  Count,  I  had  warned  you 
of  this ;  there  is  a  mad  old  man  in  this  cas- 
tle and  truly  as  you  see  here,  the  strongest 
bolts  avail  not  against  the  power  of  his  fury ; 
you  would  do  better  to  visit  me  another  time, 
for  you  are  not  safe  here,  and  I  prefer  your 
going  away.  Ride  home,  dear  Count  Wil- 
dech !  ride  home." 

"  If  I  am  troublesome  to  you,"  answered 
Julius,  somewhat  vexed ;  "  otherwise  it  is 
not  my  disposition  to  shun  danger,  and  for 
this  reason,  if  not  disagreeable  to  you,  I  will 
pray  to  remain  your  guest  for  a  few  days." 

"  You  brave,  you  gallant  Wildech,  I  can- 
not refuse  you,  so  remain." 

He  sunk  into  deep  silence.  Then  came 
the  ugly  huntsman  up  the  steps,  and  said 
with  an  angry  countenance — 

11  Ah!  I  must  tell  you,  the  whole  house- 
hold has  been  disturbed  all  night ;  be  pleased 
any  Lord  to  take  this  into  consideration." 

He  said  this  with  a  frightfully  cunning 
smile  on  his  face.  The  Colonel  seemed  to 
remember  himself,  and  kept  silence  until  he 
was  gone. 

Then  he  said,  "  this  is  fine,  very  fine ;  I 
owe  him  many  thanks, — dear  Count  do  not 
speak  of  this  matter." 

With  this,  he  blew  his  hunting  horn  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  soon  many  hunters 
collected,  the  old  scarred  one  with  them,  and 
as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened, 
the  magnificent  band  resumed  their  hunting. 

Distant  and  alone,  the  pursuit  of  a  wild 
beast  had  carried  our  friend  over  mountains 
and  valleys  ;  now  having  lost  the  track,  he 
hung  his  rifle  on  an  oak  tree  and  sunk  wea- 
ried under  its  shade.  The  lingering  sun- 
beams shone  through  the  red  Autumn  leaves 


the  branches  of  the  evergreen  fir  whispered 
mysteriously  with  the  air,  the  birds  soaring" 
high  amongst  the  variously  coloured  cloud- 
that  canopied  the  heavens,  sang  their  favorite 
songs — all  created  a  deep  sadness  in  his  soul, 
a  feeling  he  had  often  felt  in  his  early  year? 
when  in  his  happiest  plays,  without  knowing 
why,  hot  tears  would  stream  down  the  spright- 
ly boy's  face  and  even  now,  thus  his  eye* 
oveflowed. 

"This  time  my  presentiment  may  be  true, 
how  much  sadness  a  living  heart  experience? 
in  this  world  ;"  he  hid  his  burning  face  in 
his  hands  and  sighed  "  Rosaura !" 

Not  very  distant  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
guitar,  accompanied  by  the  following  word?. 
which  though  often  interrupted  by  sob?,  fa 
heard  very  distinctly : 

Wildech,  thou  Hart  so  good, 
Wildech,  thou  friendly  Roc, 
Why  rovest  though  the  wood, 
Docs  not  thy  heart  feel  woo  ? 
Ah!  let  thy  father's  fate, 
Wfern  thee  before  too  late, 
The  flame,  O  Wildech!  do  not  brave ; 
Courage  cannot  always  save ! 

All  was  again  still,  Julius  knew  not  whe- 
ther he  was  waking  or  sleeping.  He  veil 
knew  the  horrible  story  ;  how  that  long  ago 
many  of  his  ancestors  were  burnt  in  their 
own  castle,  and  that  his  great  great  grand- 
father, then  a  small  child,  was  alone  preser- 
ved from  the  flames  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner ;  the  sole  surviving  stem  of  his  noble 
race.  But  who  here  knew  of  it  ?  Who  here 
could  warn  him  with  it  ?  Perhaps  it  was  a 
common  song  of  the  people  and  by  chance 
had  travelled  here ;  but  the  voice  was  so  sad. 
so  broken  by  sobs ;  and  ah  !  it  sounded  so 
kind,  so  trustful.  Again  it  appeared  to  draw 
near  him  and  sing  thus — 

O.  Wildech!  beware, 
The  murderer  is  near; 
And  would'at  thou  aak  wlwre. 
It  is  I  who  am  here. 

Julius  sprung  up  angrily  and  seized  hishun^ 
ing  knife.  He  thought  of  the  frightful  ola] 
huntsman.  "  Ah  !  fool,"  he  sighed,  "it  i« 
lady's  voice :  can  it  be  they  have  made 
,  national  song  on  the  misfortunes  of  our  U 
'  ily  ?  If  the  voice  was  not  so  sweet  truly 
:  well  known ;  ah,  Rosaura !" 

He  sank  back  on  the  ground,  covering 
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glowing  face  with  his  hands.  The  grass  rus- 
tled near  him  and  the  branches  of  the  oak 
creaked  above  him  with  a  warning  sound. 
He  rose  up.  His  rifle  he  had  hung  on  the 
tree  was  gone.  Surprised,  he  looked  around , 
no  one  was  to  be  seen. 

"Very  excellent  huntsman !"  he  said  scorn- 
fully, "  to  lose  thus  your  weapon,  and  that 
weapon  your  dear,  though  never  seen,  father's 
favorite  rifle.  Truly  I  must  again  have  it ; 
without  it  I  cannot  in  honour  leave  these 
wonderful  woods." 

With  the  sharp  look  of  a  soldier  as  well  as 
a  huntsman,  he  searched  through  the  woods 
and  over  the  ground,  and  found  at  last  the 
trace  of  a  small  light  footstep. 

"Dear  God!"  he  cried,  shuddering,  "a 
lady  has  been  here  and  robbed  me  of  my 
rifle." 

He  followed  the  scarcely  marked  path 
through  the  bushes,  and  soon  stood  before 
the  walls  of  a  grey  old  castle,  which,  if  he 
was  not  much  deceived,  was  the  same  he  had 
passed  on  his  journey  here,  with  his  fearful 
guide.  Whilst  he  was  standing,  looking,  he 
felt  his  hunting  cap  dashed  from  his  head,  a 
bullet  passed  through  it  and  struck  the  near- 
est fir  tree ;  he  himself  fell  back,  not  rightly 
bowing  whether  or  not  he  was  wounded. 
A  woman's  voice  sang  frightfully  out— 

And  askest  thou  who  the  murderer  ia  1 
The  murderer,  that  am  I ! 

Julius  found  the  shot  had  only  passed 
through  his  cap ;  he  put  it  on  again  and  rais- 
ed his  hunting  knife  threateningly. 

Then  a  lady  stood  opposite  to  him  ;  in  her 
band  his  own  just-discharged  rifle.  Her 
clothes  were  snow  white ;  her  raven  hair 
floated  wildly  over  her  shoulders,  her  dark 
eyes  boldly  rolling. 

Oh,  heaven  !  there  could  no  longer  be  a 
doubt ;  it  was  Rosaura.  Angrily  she  again 
threatened  him,  threw  his  rifle  at  him  and 
sanfr- 

M  The  murderer,  that  am  I." 

Some  women  rushed  quickly  from  the  near- 
est thicket,  and  covering  Rosaura  with 
cloaks  and  veils,  carried  her  away.  Julius 
taard  his  mistress  weeping  bitterly. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  he  cried,  "  can  no  one 
help  her  in  her  sorrows  ?" 


"Be  comforted,  Count  Wildech,"  said 
Rosaura's  aunt,  whom  he  now  recognized 
amongst  the  other  ladies,  "  and  if  you  wish 
to  do  her  a  very  great  service,  you  will  leave 
this  place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  never  let 
what  you  have  seen  in  these  mountains  pass  ^ 
your  lips." 

She  left  him  with  a  kind,  but  grave  greet- 
ing. Julius  took  up  his  rifle,  and  much  dis- 
turbed, sought  to  retrace  his  lost  way  to  Cas- 
tle Musterhorn. 

The  evening  had  grown  dark  when  the 
bold  huntsman  wearily  climbed  a  tall  clifFyet 
lighted  by  the  sunbeams,  to  see  if  he  could 
from  thence  descry  the  castle  turrets.  As 
he  went  up  he  saw  some  one  seated  above 
him,  with  his  back  towards  him,  and  his  legs 
dangling  over  a  frightful  precipice.  Fearing 
the  stranger,  in  this  perilous  position,  might 
be  frightened  by  hearing  a  quickstep  behind 
him,  Julius  stopped.  The  man  turned  his 
face :  it  was  the  scarred  huntsman. 

Quick  as  lightning  he  stood  on  his  feet — 
greeted  him  respectfully  and  came  slowly  to 
meet  him. 

Julius  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  alone  with 
this  fearful  being,  on  such  a  dangerous,  high 
cliff. 

Perhaps  the  man  saw  this,  and  said,  smi- 
ting* 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  Count,  I  am  not  mad ; 
but  my  lord,  who  is  called  Halderbach,  sur- 
named  Merdbrand,  he  is  mad.  I  see  you 
think  I  am  the  madman,  but  I  will  tell  you 
all  just  as  it  happened.  Be  pleased  to  sit 
down  near  me  for  I  am  deadly  tired,"  and 
then  he  took  his  dizzy  seaj  again ;  "  sit  down, 
gracious  lord,  or  if  you  are  afraid,  remain 
standing  and  let  my  age  apologise  for  my 
rudeness  in  sitting." 

Julius,  to  whom  the  thought  that  he  could 
fear  any  thing  was  more  insupportable  than 
all  the  dangers  in  the  world,  immediately 
sat  down  near  the  old  man,  who  then  began 
the  following  narrative : 

"  For  five  hundred  years  the  noble  Counts 
Von  Wildech,  had  held  in  their  paternal  cas- 
tle a  joyful  autumnal  feast  and  drank  togeth- 
er wine  and  metheglin.  They  were  now 
collected  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  wanted  only  to  complete  their  joy 
their  confederate  knight,  Count  Von  Haider- 
bach.    Count  Halderbach  had  been  long  in 
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the  castle,  though  they  knew  it  not.  He  had 
entered  by  a  concealed  passage  and  lurked 
among  the  vaulted  cellars;  his  love  had  been 
slighted  by  a  daughter  of  that  house,  and  he 
determined  never  to  be  satisfied  until  he  saw 
the  whole  house  destroyed  by  fire.  He  had 
fired  all  the  doors  and  steps  to  the  castle,  and 
the  unsuspecting  Wildechs  were  burned  with 
their  wives  and  children.  There  was  only 
one  small  boy  saved,  whom  the  nurse,  in 
order  to  give  a  fine  complexion  to,  had  sprin- 
kled with  dew  and  laid  in  the  moonbeams. 
That  little  boy  was  thy  ancestor,  young  hero ! 
Amongst  the  betrayed  Wildechs  there  was 
an  old  prophet  He  stood  amidst  the  fire 
on  the  last  falling  turret  and  sung  his  prophe- 
cies through  the  night.  Then  he  cursed  the 
race  of  Halderbach  with  his  curse,  'That 
every  half  year,  for  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
its  successors  should  go  mad  at  midnight.' 
God  knows  by  what  mysterious  means  this 
curse  prevails,  but  it  must  last  as  long  as  a 
single  Wildech  remains.  More  might  have 
been  said,  but  if  so,  the  words  were  lost  in 
smoke  and  flame,  or  the  traitorous  Haider- 
bach,  who  looked  on  from  a  near  rocky  height, 
in  the  deadly  anguish  of  his  accusing  con- 
science, heard  them  not.  Nothing  more  is 
known ;  but  ever  since,  twice  a  year  for  three 
weeks,  at  midnight,  and  often  in  the  evening 
hour,  have  the  Halderbachs  gone  mad.  Ah, 
God !  even  the  Countess  Rosaura  is  subjected 
to  the  curse ;  for  this  I  rode  with  you  so 
quietly  by  her  castle :  it  is  very  sad  to  see 
this  angel  suffering  such  devilish  anguish." 

"But  if  the  last  Wildech  were  dead," 
whispered  Julius,  and  bent  over  the  preci- 
pice. 

11 Count,  are  you  a  Christian?"  said  the 
old  man  with  a  solemn  voice. 

Julius  raised  himself  from  the  dizzy  place. 

"  But  where  learnt  you  all  this,"  said  Ju- 
lius, after  a  pause.  "  Where  learnt  you  all 
this,  old  man?" 

11  Col.  Halderbach,  in  a  fit  of  madness, 
once  threw  me  over  this  cliff,  and  this  caused 
my  scarred  and  ruined  face.  Then  he  told 
his  confessor  and  me  also  how  a  dark  pro- 
phecy bad  given  to  his  race  the  name  of 
Merdbrand,  though  it  was  unknown  to  the 
Wildechs,  who  knew  not  the  wicked  deed  of 
former  times.  But  since  the  colonel  has 
thought  fit  to  say  I  am  mad,  and  even,  prompt- 


fed  by  a  deadly  instinct,  dressed  in  my  clothes, 
for  my  own  sake  I  find  it  necessary  to  warn 
Count  Wildech  and  save  my  honour." 

"  Still  I  must  go  back  to  Castle  Muster- 
horn  this  evening,"  said  Julius  :  "  will  yon 
guide  me  thither?" 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  the  old  man. 

They  met  servants  on  horseback  and  on 
foot,  seeking  the  colonel.  He  had  returned 
at  the  commencement  evening,  but  suddenly 
vanished  no  one  knew  whither,  and  they 
feared,  in  his  wild  madness,  he  bad  run  into 
the  woods.  Julius  was  too  weary  to  help  to 
seek  him.  He  followed  the  old  man  on  the 
way  back,  and  they  were  soon  in  the  almost 
entirely  empty  castle. 

As  he  stood  in  his  dimly-lighted  chamber, 
he  saw  reflected  by  the  mirror,  his  servant, 
who  was  standing  behind  him,  looking  fright- 
ened and  very  pale. 

"Christolph  what  is  the  matter?  Why 
are  you  so  pale  ?" 

The  faithful  boy,  without  speaking,  pointed 
to  a  dark  corner  of  the  chamber  where  the 
tapestry  appeared  to  shake.  Julius  took  his 
dagger  and  approached  the  place. 

"For  God's  sake  do  not,  dear  Count," 
cried  Christolph,  and  held  his  arm.  "  I  be- 
lieve the  huntsman  is  hid  there." 

An  angry  laugh  and  hoarse  whisper  in  the 
dreaded  corner  confirmed  the  boy's  suspi- 
cion, and  Julius  heard  the  words  distinctly : 

"  Yes !  yes !  here  stands  the  old  mad  Merd- 
brand, and  spies  at  the  last  Wildech ;  only 
go  to  sleep,  my  youngster." 

Frightened  and  wholly  overcome  with  hor- 
ror, Julius  rushed  after  his  servant  through 
the  castle  door  and  had  his  horses  brought 
out.  The  old  huntsman  stood  in  the  court 
and  commended  his  resolution.  Julius  told 
him  where  to  find  his  fearful  lord  and  sprung 
forth  on  his  horse  as  if  he  had  wings.  As 
he  passed  Rosaura' s  castle,  he  heard  her 
mournful,  despairing  song. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  woods,  when 
he  met  a  courier,  who  was  hastening  to  call 
him  back.  An  unexpected  war  had  broken 
out  in  the  neighboring  States,  and  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  ready  for  service. 
This  was  better  than  he  had  dared  to  hope. 
As  he  passed  through  the  city  gales,  he  saw 
the  wagons  loading  with  arms  and  aminuju- 
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ion,  the  soldiers  in  their  uniform,  pouring 
forth  cheerful  songs,  interrupted  by  joyful 
ihouts,  that  the  long  wished  for  hour  of  bat- 
le  had  come.  He  hastened  to  put  his  troops 
n  order,  and  the  hours  passed  as  minutes ; 
rat  yet  not  so  quick  but  that  Rosaura* s  sad* 
less  hung  over  him  as  a  dark  cloud  and  sad- 
iened  his  soul. 

A  great  court  was  held  that  the  officers 
night  take  leave  of  the  princesses  of  the 
•oyal  house.  The  Princess  Alwine  looked 
pale  and  sad.  The  first  division  was  to  march 
the  next  day.    The  princess  went  to  Julius : 

"Count  Wildech  come  to  my  room  to- 
morrow at  eleven  without  fail,  I  have  some- 
thing very  important  to  say  to  you." 

At  the  appointed  hour  Julius  was  there. 
He  found  the  princess  half  weeping.  She 
commanded  him  to  place  himself  opposite  to 
her,  and  began  the  following  speech — 

"From  the  evening  at  the  Hermitage, 
when  I  led  you  into  a  very  dangerous — yes 


"  I,  Conrad  Von  Thiepbach,  knight,  and  I, 
Albertus  Von  Lardhoff,  young  nobleman, 
hereby  testify  that  we  received  the  following 
confession  from  the  mouth  of  the  knight  Wolf- 
gran  Von  Halderbach,  wrung  by  remorse . 
from  him  on  his  death  bed.  God  be  gracious 
to  his  poor  soul ! 

"  Count  Wolfgran,  in  hunting,  by  careless 
riding,  received  his  death  by  falling  over  a 
cliff:  he  called  U9,  his  hunting  companions, 
and  in  much  agony  recounted  to  us  what  he 
had  done  to  the  noble  house  of  Wildech,  and 
told  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hair.on  our 
heads  stood  erect  with  horror.'' 

Then  followed  the  relation  of  that  fearful 
deed,  up  to  the  time  when  the  dying  old  man 
spoke  the  curse  on  the  Halderbachs,  from 
the  flame  of  the  tower,  and  then  it  went  on 
thus: 


The  old  dying  prophet  added  this:— if 
hi""' 
them  being  united  in  marriage  to  a  young 


the  stem  of  Wildech  is  lost  without  one  of 


lady  of  the  stem  of  Halderbach,  then 

frightful-mockery,  I  have  thought  much  ofl  th»  ™r8«  last  unt.il  *■»  ty&JPi¥a**' 

*2  i     j   ll t  •     r  whether  there  remains  or  not  a  Wildech  upon 

rw ;  you  already  know  I  perceive  from  your    ^^  ^^ 

visit  to  Castle  Musterhorn  why  the  Haider 

bachs  bear  the  sirname  of  Merdbrand.    Now 

has  no  new  bloody  crime  been  committed  ?" 

At  the  Count's  quieting  answer,  she  drew 
a  deep  breath  and  said, 

11  God  be  praised  ?  I  was  dreadfully  sad. 
The  strangeness  of  Rosaura's  conduct  caused 
me  to  relate  it  to  my  father ;  he  scolded  my 
brother  and  myself  very  much  for  the  un- 
timely jest,  and  showed  us  in  the  secret  ar- 
chives of  the  house,  the  history  of  what  had 
happened :  we  read  with  shuddering  horror. 
Count  Wildech,  I  doubt  if  you  yet  know  the 
whole  history  of  this  matter." 

'Tour  highness,"  answered  Julius,  "I 
think  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole 
hopeless,  comfortless  matter.'1 

"Comfortless!"  answered  the  princess. 
"  Alas,  yes !  and  there  is  but  one  possible 
condition  of  salvation." 

"  I  know,  your  highness,  and  perhaps  the 
coming  war  may  fulfil  it,  and  very  happy 
'hall  I  be  to  sned  my  blood  for  king  and  fa- 
therland, and  also  to  free  from  so  terrible  a 
curse  the  ever  dear  race  of  Halderbach." 

"Now  I  plainly  see,  Count  Wildech,  you 
do  not  know  all— -read  :  I  will  come  again 
"id  ask  your  determination."  Laying  before 
him  an  old  parchment  she  left  him  alone. 


"  It  is  probable  that  the  prophet  now,  feel- 
ing himself  near  his  Judge  and  final  sentence, 
remembered  how  it  is  written  'Judge  not 
that  ye  may  not  be  judged,'  wished  to  add 
something  comforting  to  the  curse  he  had 
laid  on  the  whole  race  of  Halderbach;  but 
his  whole  mantle  was  wrapped  in  flames, 
and  so  horrible  to  look  upon,  that  Count 
Wolfgran  in  his  remorse  could  not  remain, 
and  rushed  into  the  woods.  When  he  re- 
turned the  tower  had  long  sunk  in  flames, 
and  he  never  knew  what  the  consoling  words 
were.  This  was  told  us,  by  the  worthy  Fa- 
ther Lambertus,  abbot  of  the  monastery 
called  '  Saint  Egidi,'  in  hope  that  hereafter 
some  of  the  Counts  of  Wildech  and  Ladies 
of  Halderbach  might  obtain  peace. 

In  testimony  of  this  I,  Conrad  Von  Thiess- 
bach,  and  I,  Albertus  Von  Lardhoff,  do  here 
set  our  seals  in  this  Castle  Thiessbach,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1293." 

With  deep  satisfaction,  Julius  read  this  im- 
portant writing.  At  another  time  its  strange 
characters  would  have  made  its  perusal  diffi- 
cult ;  now  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  voice 
spoke  to  him  from  the  old  prophet's  grave. 

Proud,  still  and  resolved,  his  hands  folded 
in  prayer,  he  stood  before  the  parchment. 
The  princess  entered. 

"  Tour  highness  will  know  best,"  he  said, 
11  whether  with  propriety  I  can  ask  the  con- 
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sent  of  my  commander  to  give  me  time!  to 
pray  the  Countess  Rosaura  to  unite  herself 
to  me  and  take  the  name  of  Wildech  before 
I  march." 

"  You  are  all  I  thought/1  said  the  princess, 
and  a  bright  beam  of  pleasure  fell  on  the 
knight  from  the  young  lady's  eyes. 

"  The  prince  knows  all,  and  has  left  the 
decision  with  you.  I  have  written  to  Rosau- 
ra's  aunt.  The  dreadful  time  has  passed. 
Be  ready  to  travel  at  nine  o'clock  to-mor- 
row ;  my  chamberlain  will  accompany  you, 
and  I  myself  will  witness  the  betrothal.'1 

She  left  him  with  a  kind  farewell.  Happy 
in  bis  pure  thoughts,  Julius  prepared  for  the 
solemn  ceremony.  The  next  day  in  the  soft 
twilight  of  a  summer  evening  Julius  arrived 
at  Rosaura's  mountain  castle.  The  cham- 
berlain had  gone  in  to  announce  the  bride- 
groom :  Julius  slowly  descended  from  the 
carriage  :  he  saw^at  a  distance  the  princess' 
six  iron  grays  coming  up  the  valley:  he 
thought  Rosaura  would  not  be  spoken  with 
before  her  arrival.  The  chamberlain  beck- 
oned to  him  from  the  door  and  pointed  to  a 
neighboring  mountain  chapel  shaded  by  lin- 
dens. The  bride's  aunt  was  there  entirely 
alone.  The  honorable  lady  took  the  young 
man's  hand,  gravely  saying, 

"  You  bring  a  noble  offering,  Count  Wil 
dech,  if  you  persevere  in  your  resolution 
you  no  doubt  feel  that  by  this  marriage,  you 
but  give  your  wife  the  name  of  Wildech  and 
become  the  guardian  other  honor  and  peace." 

11  And  is  not  that  immeasurably  great  ?" 
whispered  Julius,  blushing.  "  Here  I  vow 
to  you  whatever  conditions  you  lay  on  me, 
to  keep  pure  and  true  to  my  dying  day,  and 
to  have  before  my  eyes,  next  to  God,  my  Ro- 
saura." 

He  knelt  low,  in  sweet  sadness.  The  pious 
widow  imprinted  a  holy  kiss  on  his  brow  and 
vanished. 

Rosaura  soon  appeared ;  lovely  and  pale 
as  an  alabaster  image,  a  myrtle  crown  on  her 
head,  supported  on  one  side  by  the  princess, 
on  the  other  by  her  foster-mother. 

The  priest  blessed  this  strange  marriage 
simply  with  the  words  of  betrothal,  and  the 
sadness  pictured  in  his  face  showed  he  knew 
what  was  here  done.  Scarcely  could  the 
silver  sound  of  the  "Yes"  be  heard,  as  it 
passed  Rosaura's  lips.    Julius,  respectfully 


greeting  her,  hastened  to  the  door,  when  she 
called  him  back. 

"  You  are  an  angel,  Julius,"  she  whisper- 
ed, and  fell  weeping  in  his  arms ;  then  she 
hid  her  weeping  face  on  the  bosom  of  the 
princess  ;  and  Julius,  filled  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  pain  and  pleasure,  travelled  back 
through  the  mists  of  an  autumn  night. 

Very  soon  came  the  stirring  call  to  the 
field.  Julius  fought  as  if  he  united  to  his 
love  and  desire  of  death  a  wish  not  to  leave 
behind  him  unequalled  the  deeds  of  bis  fore- 
fathers. His  heart  was  so  filled  with  heav- 
enly joy  by  his  love  for  Rosaura,  that  he  won 
all  his  soldiers'  hearts  and  inspired  them  with 
confidence  and  ardour  in  battle.  God  won- 
derfully protected  his  young,  honourable  life, 
and  bore  him  conqueror  through  many  heavy 
perils.  Step  by  step,  Count  Wildech  rose  in 
the  army,  and  at  the  beginning  of  winter  he 
was  already  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  light  | 
dragoons. 

During  the  worst  storms  and  most  serere  I 
winter  weather,  the  young  hero  and  his  brave 
soldiers  made  sallies  to  surprise  the  enemy, 
and  intercept  their  couriers  and  provisions. 
Sometimes  they  fell  on  their  cantonments 
when  they  believed  all  quiet,  and  sometimes 
even  broke  through  their  advanced  guards 
and  penetrated  into  their  towns  and  even  to 
headquarters— always  returning  victorious 
and  laden  with  booty.  "  The  dragoons  oi 
Wildech  are  coming,"  was  a  fearful  cry  to 
the  enemy.  Yet  friends  and  enemies  alike 
named  with  kind  feelings  Count  Wildech— 
for  to  all  he  appeared  as  a  brave  and  noble 
conqueror.  The  brave  soldier  had  for  his 
conqueror  no  hostile,  but  ever  a  kind  look. 
Once  on  returning  with  prisoners  and  booty 
from  one  of  his  excursions,  Julius  found  a 
letter  from  Rosaura,  the  first  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived from  her  fair  hand. 

"  My  hero,  my  beloved,  my  protector— 
thy  name  is  on  the  lips  of  orators,  poets,  ani 
all  men ;  all  this  I  felt  in  my  soul,  long  be- 
fore I  acknowledged  my  love  to  you :  at  tfafl 
time  I  sighed  for  war,  that  your  talents  an! 
bravery  might  be  known.  Ah  !  but  now,  Ju- 
lius, Count  Julius  Wildech,  thou  seekest 
death  to  save  a  sick  maiden.  Do  so  no  more 
I  could  then  never,  though  not  with  less  km 
or  pride,  sign  myself 

Rosaura,  CouotoM  Von  Wfefeck,   ' 
bora  Voo  Hakforteh. 
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How  can  I  describe  Julius'  emotion  ?  How 
write  his  answer?  To  those  who  cannot 
write  it  for  themselves,  it  must  always  re- 
main a  sealed  letter.  Alas !  with  the  re- 
newal of  the  war,  the  spring  brought  him  far 
less  pleasing  news.  The  Princess  Alwine 
wrote  him  with  her  own  hand  honourable 
and  kind  letters ;  but  the  heavy  news,  that 
the  time  of  Rosaura's  sufferings  had  come, 
could  not  be  concealed  from  him.  The  coun- 
tess must  mention  it,  for  this  time  it  had  sur- 
prised her  at  the  princess'  castle,  and  it  was 
reported  that  she  was  ill  with  a  dangerous  fe 
m.  Had  this  report  reached  Julius,  he  would 
have  been  too  much  shocked  and  frightened. 

Now  it  was  all  passed;  Rosaura  herself 
xith  weak  ringers,  added  a  few  comforting 
words  to  the  princess'  last  letter. 

Until  now,  Julius*  h'eart  had  never  been  en- 
tirely without  hope  that  the  curse  might  have 
ilready  passed  away  through  the  priestly  bles- 
HQgand  that  comfort  have  followed,  which  the 
tying  prophet  had  breathed  to  the  air  alone. 

Ah !  now  nothing  but  the  death  of  her 
husband  could  relieve  Rosaura ;  he  earnestly 
prayed  God  for  a  quick  and  honourable  death 
ud  rode  determinedly  into  the  hottest  battle. 

It  was  a  victory  and  two  other  victories 
qwDy  great,  followed  in  the  course  of  the 
pring  and  summer.  Julius  remained  un- 
iQrt ;  though  many  who  much  preferred  life 
o  death,  fell  on  his  right  and  on  his  left  hand. 
Sometimes  he  rushed  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  en< 
m's  bayonets,  but  even  then  the  kind  letters 
*  wore  on  his  breast,  protected  him  and 
irned  them  aside. 

The  kindness  and  goodness  of  God  always 
apported  him,  and  he  believed  and  hoped 
here  the  boldest  men  saw  nothing  but 
orms  and  whirlpools. 

la  the  autumn  the  conquering  army  was 
uch  diminished ;  now  that  the  war  was  re- 
oved  from  their  borders,  the  allies  became 
zj  and  sluggish ;  and  to  fight  a  decisive 
ittle  large  reinforcements  were  necessary. 
Then  many  brave  noblemen,  recalling  the 
fle  of  their  ancestors,  raised  troops  among 
sir  mountain  vassals,  collected  ammuni- 
d,  armed  them  at  their  own  expense,  and 
ought  them  to  strike  a  blow  for  Prince  and 
rtherland. 

On  every  side  joyful  notes  pealed  out  from 
J  war-horns  of  the  approaching  squadrons, 
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and  no  one  doubted  with  such  aid,  that  the 
coming  battle  would  decide  the  war  and  bring 
peace  in  its  train. 

Wildech,  who  was  now  a  general,  honour- 
ed  with  the  confidence  of  the  prince,  had 
taken  his  place  in  a  council  of  war,  to  de- 
termine the  best  and  quickest  way  to  end 
this  great  enterprise  successfully ;  full  of 
youthful  ardor  he  was  for  the  speediest  mode, 
and  thanked  the  new  soldiers  for  their  im- 
portant aid.  Loud  cheers  followed  his  ad- 
vice, and  all  caught  zeal  from  Wildech. 

The  other  generals  did  not  rely  so  much 
on  their  new  recruits ;  some  thought  they 
should  be  allowed  time  for  training ;  some 
were  silent,  smiling  scornfully  ;  others  whis- 
pered loudly  that  they  were  not  imaginative 
enough  to  believe  such  things  ;  some  wished 
the  prince  to  review  them  that  they  might 
see  to  what  sort  of  soldiers  they  trusted  their 
honor  and  their  reputation.  Many  of  the  old 
veteran  heroes  wished  for  their  youthful 
strength  again  to  plunge  into  battle. 
The  prince  turned  to  Julius— 
11  General  Wildech,  they  appear  to  wish  to 
serve  under  you.  Prepare  the  young  hero- 
band  for  battle,  and  at  daybreak  to-morrow  I 
will  be  with  you." 

In  the  morning  twilight,  the  prince's  signal 
for  battle  was  seen  before  Julius  had  had  time 
to  review  all  the  new  troops. 

"  You  will  all  learn  best  In  battle,"  he 
said  kindly  to.them ;  and  with  eyes  spark- 
ling with  ardor,  he  looked  quick  as  lightning 
at  the  enemy's  arrangements,  and  sent  his 
aids  and  orderlies  with  commands  to  the  troops 
to  commence  the  assault.  All  had  wished  to 
fight  under  Count  Wildech,  and  at  this  call, 
their  zeal  for  battle  burnt  brightly  in  their 
young  hearts. 

The  battle  began.  Following  their  gallant 
young  leader,  the  brave  band  rushed  up  the 
mountain  :  but  the  enemy  knowing  well  the 
importance  of  this  post,  had  placed  here  not 
only  their  best  troops  and  most  skilful  cap- 
tain, but  so  powerful  a  battery,  as  to  render 
it  almost  impregnable.  Many  of  his  best 
soldiers  fell,  bathed  in  their  own  blood  :  if 
they  faltered,  a  kind  look  and  encouraging 
word  from  their  young  commander,  urged 
them  on  again.  Wildech  was  everywhere. 
Wherever  the  battle  raged  hottest,  he  was 
there — and  wherever  he  appeared,  he  was 
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welcomed  with  loud  vivats  and  huzzas  \ 
»  Cheerfully  his  troops  followed  him,  when  the 

first  height  was  won.  Julius  thought  he  saw 
I  Colonel  Halderbach  leading  his  own  troops, 

and  his  doubt  was  changed  to  certainty, 
j  when  the  scarred  old  huntsman  on  the  won- 

derful horse,  which  he  well  remembered, 
sprung  towards  him. 

**  General,"  said  the  old  huntsman,  '•  Count 
Halderbach,  who  commands  Division  No.  3 
of  the  right  wing,  sent  mc  to  tell  you  that 
the  enemy  are  coming  against  him  in  full  run 
and  to  demand  permission  to  turn  their  flank : 
in  doing  so  he  must  break  the  rank." 

Julius  thought  an  instant,  looked  sharply 
over  to  the  distant  spot,  and  then  spoke : 

"The  colonel  may  do  what  appears  to  him 
best  to  maintain  his  post ;  perhaps  the  battle 
may  be  won  at  one  stroke  :  I  have  already 
provided  another  way  to  cover  the  right 
wing, — but  the  colonel  must  remember  while 
the  enemy  are  very  strong,  we  are  weak  in 
cavalry,  and  that  his  post  is  weak  and  open 
to  attack.  God  be  with  you.  Greet  your 
brave  colonel  forme." 

Thankfully  the  old  huntsman  hastened 
back,  and  so  soon  as  Julius  had  given  orders 
for  the  change  in  the  plan  of  battle,  and 
placed  his  orderlies  from  height  to  height, 
that  they  might  give  him  notice  of  the  ene- 
my's motions,  he  hastened  to  the  spot  des- 
tined for  the  attack. 

Like  a  messenger  of  death,  the  frightful 
old  Halderbach  pointed  out  the  enemy  to 
him  ;  already  their  left  wing  was  in  full 
flight,  and  Julius'  aids  flew  so  quickly  from 
one  band  of  sharp  shooters  to  another,  that 
the  enemy,  through  the  rich  mountain  growth, 
could  scarcely  distinguish  which  were  Julius' 
troops,  and  which  their  own. 

"  Now  is  the  time  !"  cried  out  Julius,  sud- 
denly. "  The  whole  line  forward  :  the  col- 
umn is  rushiug  down  upon  us  !" 

At  this  signal,  the  horns  and  joyful  huz- 
zas of  the  soldiers  echoed  through  the  val- 
ley and  were  mockingly  returned  by  1h«  ene- 
my's soldiers. 

Now  the  shooters  shot  no  longer-  They 
fought  with  swords  and  fixed-bayonets,  re- 
joicing that  the  battle  had  closed.  Julius 
surprised  and  took  from  them  their  strong 
position,  and  on  this  side  the  battle  was  de- 
cided :  he  had  taken  all  the  enemy's  cannon, 


and  his  cavalry  saw  from  a  distance  that  they 
could  now  safely  ride  over  the  plain  and  form 
behind  the  enemy. 

Julius  paused  with  a  joyful,  but  anxious 
heart,  on  the  last-won  heights.  Halderbach 
was  still  pursuing  the  host  who  fled  before 
him,  and  soon  would  be  in  the  open  ground 
where  the  enemy's  hussars  had  formed. 

Disregarding  Julius'  orders  to  keep  to- 
gether, the  troops  were  running  hither  and 
thither,  pursuing  the  flying  infantry.  The 
enemy's  cavalry  were  distant,  and  so  busily 
employed  that  they  did  not  fear  them. 

11  Ride,"  cried  Julius  to  one  of  his  aids. 
11  ride  as  quickly  as  you  can  to  Colonel  Hal- 
derbach, and  warn  him  he  ventures  too  far : 
the  enemy's  cavalry  will  be  upon  him." 

Scarcely  had  the  aid  sprung  forth,  when 
Colonel  Halderbach,  urged  by  an  eager  de- 
sire for  battle,  rushed  into  the  woody  plain 
held  by  the  enemy,  and  quick  as  lightning 
they  were  upon  him. 

Julius  glowed  with  anger  at  the  thought 
that  a  rose  would  be  torn  from  the  conquer- 
ing crown  of  to-day.  He  looked  at  his  aids 
and  officers,  and  cried, 

11  We  will  go  with  two  squadrons — not 
more  :  that  troop  alone  will  not  do.  Sol- 
diers, forward,  gallop,  march!" 

And  so  rushed  he  forth  with  naked  sword 
and  loud  huzzas,  followed  by  his  little  band. 
With  loud  shouts  they  rushed  on  the  enemy 
who,  surprised  by  this  sudden  onset,  were  in 
part  ridden  over  while  a  part  fled.  The  soldiers 
of  Halderbach  were  saved,  but  the  colonel 
himself  was  torn  bleeding  and  unarmed  from 
his  half- killed  horse,  by  two  hussars  and  car- 
ried off.  Then  once  more  Julius  spurred  his 
good  Abdul  and  quickly  reached  them  ;  one 
'of  the  hussars  fell  under  his  sword — the 
other  in  despair  turned  his  pistol  against  hi> 
prisoner,  but  Julius  struck  it  from  his  hand  : 
in  falling  it  went  off  and  wounded  the  val- 
iant knight.  With  bleeding  breast  Julio- 
!sunk  on  his  horse's  neck  and  soon  fell  faint- 
|  ing  to  the  earth. 

When  his  consciousness  relumed  he  found 
himself  on  a  soft  couch,  in  a  magnificent 
chamber  of  a  princely  country  house,  that 
lay  in  the  midst  of  the  conquered  mountain 
wood.  The  hero's  inquiring  looks  were  an- 
swered by  his  adjutant,  who  informed  him 
that  on  every  side  the  battle  had  been  dc- 
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cisWely  won,  that  the  colonel  had  been  saved, 
and  still  suffering  from  a  slight  wound  on  his 
head,  had  been  brought  here. 

With  a  grateful  smile,  Julius  took  the  hand 
of  ibis  brave  man.  Hot  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes.  He  called  the  surgeon.  Julius  un- 
derstood him.  He  wished  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions, but  his  wounded  breast  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  speak  out.  He  beckoned  the  sur- 
geon to  come  to  him  and  then  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  said, 
11  How  long  yet,  on  your  word  of  honor  /" 
•'  Eight  days,  perhaps ;  at  the  most  four- 
teen/' answered  the  surgeon  with  grave  sad- 
ness; he  knew  it  would  be  both  foolish  and 
useless  to  deceive  his  general. 

Julius  thankfully  raised  his  hands  to  hea- 
ven ; — now  he  should  die  for  his  Prince,  his 
Fatherland,  and  Rosaura,  and  go  from  the 
battle-field  home  to  his  family  in  heaven  ; 
something  like  this,  as  a  child,  he  had  often 
pictured  to  himself,  and  as  a  young  man, 
dreamed  of,  both  sleeping  and  waking. 

The  half-yearly  time  for  the  suffering  of 
the  Halderbacbs  was  near ;  he  anxiously  de- 
sired to  die  before  it  came,  and  so  save  Ro- 
saura such  dreadful  suffering.  Then  he 
thought  how  dreadful  it  would  be  for  the  old 
count,  with  his  wounded  head*,  to  be  taken. 
He  drew  'pen  and  paper  towards  him,  and 
wrote  with  a  weak  and  trembling  hand— 
"  Day  and  night  two  surgeons  and  three  offi- 
cers must  be  with  Colonel  Halderbach — 
every  two  hours  report  to  me." 

The  surgeon  bowed  respectfully,  and  went 
to  see  the  order  obeyed.  Julius,  almost  free 
from  pain,  sunk  into  a  sweet  slumber. 

Days  went  and  nights  came,  and  the  news 
from  the  colonel  was  always  good.  The  sur- 
geon could  not  understand  why  the  general 
was  so  anxious,  and  often  assured  him  the 
colonel's  wounds  were  trifling  and  almost 
healed. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation  Julius  also  grew 
better ;  be  discovered  it  from  the  cheerful 
face  of  his  adjutant  and  the  bright  smile  of 
the  surgeon.  Julius  sighed  at  the  thought  of 
Rosaura's  sad  sufferings  being  prolonged. 

Time  passed  on.  It  was  more  than  three 
weeks  since  the  glorious  victory.  The  sur- 
geons were  always  more  hopeful. 

One  day  Colonel  Halderbach,  who  was 
entirely  cured,  desired  to  speak  alone  to  Ju- 


lius. A  slight  shudder  ran  through  Julius' 
frame.  The  possibility  of  a  sudden  fit  of 
madness,  in  his  present  weak  state,  came 
into  his  sick  fancies ;  but  he  was  naturally 
brave,  and  consented  to  the  visit. 

Grave  and  solemn,  and  with  a  thoughtful- 
ness  Julius  had  never  before  seen  in  him, 
the  old  man  came  in. 

"  Fear  nothing  more  from  me,  young 
hero,"  he  said,  low  and  softly,  "  for  the  mad- 
ness of  my  race  is  over :  the  time  has  passed 
more  than  twelve  hours,  and  I  have  not  felt 
the  slightest  symptom.  You  have  saved  us, 
my  noble  Wildech.  But  ah !  notwithstand- 
ing the  physicians'  hopes,  I  fear  my  niece, 
Rosaura,  will  be  a  widow." 

He  wept  quietly,  but  bitterly.  4 

11  From  that  victorious  day,  all  recollec- 
tion of  the  cursed  frightful  time  seemed  to 
vanish.  But  alas!  my  brave,  scarred  old 
huntsman  fell  in  my  defence,  and  was  buried 
on  the  battle-field.  You  also  will  soon  be 
buried." 

His  voice  was  stilled  by  sobs,  and  he 
bowed  his  grey  head  on  his  hands.  But  Ju- 
lius, to  whom  the  news  of  Rosaura's  safety 
came  like  a  healing  balsam  to  his  breast  and 
whole  frame,  raised  himself  up  with  un- 
wonted strength  and  said — 

"  Be  quiet,  you  gray  hero  of  Halderbach, 
be  quiet ;  I  shall  yet  enjoy  many  happy  years 
with  Rosaura — for  believe  me,  what  my 
grandfather  prophecied  has  happened.11 

Astonished,  in  doubt  and  joy,  the  old  man 
looked  at  the  inspired  Julius;  but  before 
more  could  be  said,  the  adjutant  announced 
the  prince,  and  the  kind  father  of  his  coun- 
try came  in. 

"  I  have  brought  something  pleasant  with 
me,  Count  Wildech,"  he  said  kindly,  after 
the  first  greeting  was  over :  "  First,  what 
your  true  heart  most  desires — our  country 
has  peace,  firm,  lasting  peace,  gained  by  our 
victories  in  which  you  have  borne  so  noble 
a  part ;  then  a  less  matter,"  and  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  stars  and  bands  of  the 
most  honourable  order  in  the  kingdom,  ami 
laid  them  on  the  sick  man's  bed,  and  added, 
"  The  conqueror  of  this  wooded  height  is 
from  this  instant  my  Lieutenant-General, 
and  what  will  please  you  much,  my  courier 
brings  you  good  news.  My  daughter  Al- 
wine  writes  me  the  Countess  Rosaura  is 
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wholly  free  from  her  misfortune,  and  here  is 
a  letter  from  the  countess  herself,  which  will 
tell  you  why  I  no  longer  tremble  for  the  life 
of  my  brave  Wildech." 

With  eyes  sparkling  with  joy,  Julius  gazed 
on  the  dear  letter,  opened  it  and  read  the 
following  words : 

11  The  time  for  my  frightful  journey  came. 
I  had  prepared  for  it  in  silence  and  prayer. 
It  has  passed  harmlessly  over.  Ah !  Julius, 
livest  thou  yet,  or  has  thy  death  sealed  my 
peace.  That  would  be  a  dreadful  peace. 
But  no,  Julius,  thou  livest  and  the  curse  has 
passed ;  a  dream  told  me  so  yesterday — hear 
it. 

"  The  clouds  opened  over  my  mountain 
castle  and  I  saw  the  golden  sun  of  paradise 
therein :  there  stood  thy  prophet  forefather 
in  a  purple  mantle  covered  with  glorious 
stars ;  he  raised  up  my  poor  erring  ancestor, 
Wolf  gran,  and  both  sung — 'Now  has  the 
curse  passed  away,  for  a  Wildech  has  shed 
his  blood  to  save  a  Halderbach.'  Then  the 
two  embraced  and  became  two  angels  with 
heavenly  blue  wings.  Julius !  my  beloved, 
my  saviour,  Julius,  it  was  no  vain  dream. 
Thou  livest,  noble  Wildech,  and  will  live  for 
thy  true  wife, 

Rosaura,  Countess  of  Wildech, 
bora  Von  Halderbach." 

And  the  hope  was  fulfilled.  Julius  re- 
turned  well;  and  from  this  happy  union 
sprang  sons  and  daughters  to  add  fame  to 
their  races  as  Heaven  had  promised. 


WHAT  BOOTS  IT? 

What  boots  it  to  possess  the  tinsel  crown 
Of  bfan  who  takes  the  voices  of  the  day, 

Setting  the  frivolous  and  restless  Town 
Agog  to  know  all  he  may  do  or  say  ? 

What  boots  it  to  be  met  with  echoing  cries— 

Applauded  to  the  echo,  borne  along 
On  gladly-bending  shoulders—who  would  prir.e 

The  silly  rapture  of  the  excited  throng  ? 

A  few  short  years  and  it  is  turned  to  dusr, 
This  deathless  glory,— drowned  by  newer  names 

Who  take  die  track  and  conquer ;  cankering  rust 
Is  on  that  other,  met  with  hucIi  acclaims. 

'*  What  then  ?  no  glory  then  ?  Because  hunmu  things 
Are  transitory,  shall  we  not  still  strive 

To  mount  the  glorious  heights  on  shining  wing*, 
And  prove  to  men  our  spirits  are  alive!" 

Mount !  mount !  I  say,  tower  ever  lordlicot 
Above  the  champaign,  in  thoughts  empire,  ki  igs 

But  ever  seek  through  all  the  brightest,  best, 
To  rise,  trail  not  in  dost  those  shining  wings. 


DE  SERVITOTE. 

A  BRIEF  INQUIRY  UfTO  THX  MOftAL  QUESTION 
BY  J.  A.  W.,  M.  D. 

It  is  often  wise  in  the  midst  of  great  social 
agitations  to  institute  a  dispassionate  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  those  differences  of  opin- 
ion which  produce  them,  and  endeavour  to 
detect,  if  possible,  the  precise  point  at  which 
popular  error  begins  to  diverge  from  the  line 
of  truth.  There  never  has  been  a  subject 
entertained  and  discussed  by  great  bodies  of 
intelligent  men  with  more  vehemence  and 
passion  than  that  which  now  divides,  as  by 
a  barrier  of  fire,  the  Northern  and  Southern 
sections  of  our  glorious  Union  ;  and  future 
historians  will  probably  regard  it  as  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  perverseness  of  human 
judgment,  that  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  parties  is  found  to  coincide 
with  a  strongly  marked  geographical  line, 
which  happens  also  to  constitute  the  bounda- 
ry of  certain  conflicting  and  opposite  inter- 
ests. The  great  difficulty  encountered  at  the 
threshold  of  any  investigation  which  propo- 
ses to  trace  the  ramifications  of  such  a  con- 
troversy to  their  origin,  arises  of  course  from 
the  imperious  demands  of  these  opposing 
interests,  and  the  narrow  basis  of  that  neu- 
tral border  of  impartiality  which  lies  between 
them.  To  stand  upon  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion that  divides*  the  North  from  the  South, 
and  survey  with  philosophical  and  patriotic 
spirit  the  two  great  sections  and  parties  that 
lie  on  either  hand,  is  a  task  that  requires,  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  public  mind,  ail 
the  composure  of  thought  and  kindliness  oi 
feeling  which  we  can  possibly  command,  h 
is  necessary  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  everything 
that  can  disturb  the  judgment  or  unduly  ex- 
cite the  undisciplined  emotions,  and  allow  tin- 
intellect  to  poise  itself,  like  the  magnet  k 
needle,  true  to  the  meridian  of  truth. 

That  we  shall  be  able  to  pursue  the  pres- 
ent examination  in  the  spirit  and  manner  *? 
have  indicated,  is  more  than  we  can  protni^ 
for  ourselves,  and  more  than  we  can  eves 
hope,  in  view  of  the  influences  by  which  out 
own  sentiments  have  hitherto  been  fostered 
But  we  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  invest' 
gate  the  subject  with  this  aim  in  view,  an^ 
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desire  that  our  observations  shall  be  valued 
and  approved  only  in  proportion  to  our  suc- 
cess. 

There  are  only  two  propositions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  in  regard  to  which  we  de- 
sire to  institute  a  logical  inquiry.  They  are 
both  practically,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  af- 
firmed generally  at  the  North,  and  denied  at 
the  South ;  and  it  is  the  radical  difference  of 
the  people  of  the  two  sections  in  reference 
to  them,  that  forms  the  great  division-wall  by 
which  they  are  separated  into  two  embittered 
parties.  These  propositions  are,  that  slavery 
is  a  "  moral  evil,"  and  that  slave-holding  is 
a  sinful"  in  those  who  sustain  the  relation  it 
expresses.  We  need  not  undertake  to  show 
tint  the  Northern  people  have  declared  by 
innumerable  acts  of  a  political,  religious,  and 
personal  character,  their  general  adoption  of 
these  propositions,  with  or  without  the  infer- 
ences which  are  naturally  deducible  from 
them.  If  they  have  not,  let  them  say  so, 
ad  one  of  the  most  important  steps  will  have 
been  taken  towards  that  reconciliation  which 
the  world  expects  from  us,  which  all  true 
patriots  ardently  desire,  and  to  which  the 
spirits  of  our  fathers,  solemnly  speaking  to 
Qf  from  the  dead,  would  fain  recall  us.  Nor 
viDwe  stop  to  demonstrate  that  all  Southern 
aen  who  are  slave-holders  practically  re- 
ject these  doctrines,  as  false  in  morals  and 
^supported  by  reason .  To  suppose  the  con- 
trary, is  to  accuse  them  of  wilful  and  habit- 
Qtl  perseverance  in  error  and  wrong  which 
4ey  dare  not  deny,  and  there  are  probably 
few  of  our  enlightened  fellow-citizens  of  the 
forth  who  would  choose  to  occupy  a  position 
*>  justly  odious.  They  reject  and  spurn  the 
imputation  of  such  gross  inconsistency,  and 
standing  on  higher  ground,  challenge  the  in- 
genuity of  their  accusers  to  prove  their  guilt. 
Such  then  is  the  attitude  of  the  parties,  and 
such  the  nature  of  the  controversy  in  which, 
foy  are  engaged.  It  is  not  a  purely  politi- 
ftl,  but  a  moral  question,  and  requires  a  so- 
tana  on  moral  principles.  The  conflict  of 
interests  could  not  endure  for  a  day,  if  the 
ttmipt  character  of  those  intrigues  by  which 
toy  are  fostered,  were  not  veiled  by  the  spe- 
cious pretence  of  moral  purity  which  sin- 
cere or  hypocritical  casuists  have  thrown  so 
arafally  over  them. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  an  inquiry 


like  this,  to  reduce  the  terms  employed,  from 
that  vague  signification  which  they  acquire 
in  popular  use.  The  term  Slavery  has  both 
a  political  and  a  personal  application,  and  we 
must  remember  that  whilst  the  negroes  of 
the  South  are  slaves  in  respect  to  the  amount 
of  self-control  they  are  allowed  to  possess, 
they  enjoy  many  of  the  blessings  derived 
from  the  political  institutions  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  to  an  extent  which  many 
European  nations  might  devoutly  covet.  It 
will  hardly  be  denied  that  their  political  con- 
dition would  be  lamentably  worse  than  it 
now  is,  were  they  suddenly  thrown  upon  the 
necessity  of  constructing  their  own  institu- 
tions out  of  the  chaos  of  their  own  elements. 
They  have  not  the  first  idea  of  equality  or 
civil  rights,  and  could  only  learn  them  through 
the  experience  of  successive  centuries.  True 
political  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  few  civilized 
nations,  and  history  has  not  yet  recorded  the 
first  example  of  it  among  the  races  inhabit- 
ing the  African  continent.  So  far  then  as 
regards  the  enjoyment  of  political  privileges, 
we  may  affirm,  without  the  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  the  present  state  of  the  negro 
race  is  not  more  abject  than  it  would  be  if 
they  were  emancipated  at  once,  and  put  in 
immediate  possession  of  the  power  of  self- 
government.  It  is  not  political  slavery  that 
constitutes  the  ground  of  Northern  complaint, 
and  this  they  have  admitted  by  refusing  to 
recognize  that  equality  between  the  negroes 
and  themselves,  which  political  freedom 
would  imply. 

Here  then  let  us  ask,  in  what  sense  per- 
sonal slavery  is  a  "  moral  evil/1  whilst  that 
abject  political  and  social  degradation,  to 
which  the  negro  is  condemned  in  the  Northern 
States,  is  not  recognized  as  such  ?  Assur- 
edly the  censures  that  have  been  pronoun- 
ced by  the  Northern,  upon  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, imply  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
former  that  they  themselves  are  not  charge- 
able with  similar  injustice.  But  it  is  fair  to 
enquire  wherein  the  "moral  evil"  of  person- 
al slavery  consists,  and  to  demand  a  specific 
definition  of  the  charge  which  will  not  recoil 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  make  it.  If 
personal  slavery  be  "  a  moral  evil,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  moral  evils  that  flow  from  it,  it 
is  fair  to  conclude  that  all  other  institutions, 
which  are  habitually  found  attended  by  such 
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effects  or  consequences,  belong  to  the  same 
category.  The  army,  the  navy,  the  press, 
the  common  schools,  and  other  institutions 
of  learning,  even  the  judiciary  and  the  trial 
by  jury,  are  all  productive  of  innumerable 
evils,  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  and  designing 
men ;  and  although  the  evils  resulting  from 
them  may  be  estimated  variously  in  regard 
to  degree,  they  are  equally  subject,  in  point 
of  principle  and  fact,  to  the  same  radical  ob- 
jection. Where  is  the  military  establish- 
ment which  does  not  promote  an  aristocratic 
spirit  among  the  officers,  and  a  brutal  thirst 
for  blood  and  plunder  in  the  ranks  ?  Where 
is  the  naval  armament,  or  the  commercial 
marine,  whose  crews,  long  divorced  from  the 
gentle  influence  of  woman  and  home,  are  not 
notorious  for  their  impiety  and  recklessness 
of  life  ?  Where  is  the  community  in  which 
an  unlimited  liberty  of  the  press  does  not 
facilitate  the  diffusion  of  error  and  immoral- 
ity among  the  people,  and  keep  alive  those 
dissensions  which  so  much  disturb  their  so- 
cial harmony  ?  Where,  in  fine,  is  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  to  be  found  which  does 
not  enable  unscrupulous  men  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  false  teaching  and  mischievous  ex- 
ample in  the  tender  minds  of  the  young? 
The  purest  institutions,  not  excepting  those 
of  Christianity  itself,  administered  by  human 
hands,  must  lose  something  of  their  virtue  by 
reason  of  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  and 
contract  something  of  impurity  from  the  cor- 
rupt channel  through  which  their  influence 
must  flow ;  and  if  everything  is  a((  moral 
evil"  which  is  habitually  attended  by  conse 
quences  to  be  regretted  by  the  religious  and 
the  humane,  we  submit  that  no  human  insti- 
tution is  exempt  from  the  imputation  of  such 
a  character,  and  that  the  application  of  the 
term  to  negro  slavery,  amounts  to  a  mere 
truism,  which  none  would  desire  to  call  in 
question.  But  such  is  not  the  design  of  Nor- 
thern moralists,  and  we  must  trace  a  little 
deeper  the  delicate  vein  of  their  subtle  cas- 
uistry. 

It  is  the  custom  of  those  who  hold  the  af- 
firmative of  the  two  propositions  we  are  con- 
sidering, to  maintain  that  the  moral  evil  of 
slavery  differs  from  the  moral  evil  of  other 
institutions,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  inherent  in 
the  system.  They  contend  that  the  evils  of 
the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  judiciary,  and  other 
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institutions  and  offices  common  ib 

countries,  are  extraneous  and  accidental 

cumstances,  not  belonging  to  them  as  legit 

mate  fruits,  but  as  the  occasional  prodoctki 

of  some  abnormal  influence*    Now,  in  iepl 

to  this,  we  must  remind  the  reader  that 

moral  evil  chargeable  on  any  human  systei 

appertains  to  the  moral  agents  concerned 

its  operation.     It  were  absurd  in  any  case 

predicate  moral  evil  of  anything  but  the 

duct  of  agents  who  own  some  degree  of 

al  responsibility.  We  take  for  granted 

fore,  that  when   the  opponents  of  sUr< 

charge  it  as  a  system  with  moral  evil, 

mean  that  the  action  of  certain  parties 

that  system,  is  injurious  to  the  welfare 

other  parties  under  their  influence.    Wl 

moreover,  they  speak  of  the  system,  we 

cessarily  understand  that  they  intend  to 

that  slavery  wrongs  the  slave,  independent] 

of  the  manner  in  which  the  master  perforn 

the  offices  that  belong  to  his   relation. 

they  meant  anything  else  than  this,  it  ispiai 

that  their  complaint  should  be  against  tr 

individual  for  an  abuse  of  his  trust,  rath 

than  against  the  relation  he  sustains.    The; 

can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  when  the 

insist  that  the  moral  evil  of  slavery  is  info 

rent  in  it,  they  should  mean  nothing  less  tk 

that  the  slave  sustains  a  wrong  at  the  haiM 

of  his  master,  however  humanely  and  id 

giously  he  may  discharge  the  duties  of  fc 

station.    The  evil  cannot  be  inherent  in  aa 

thing  but  the- master,  because  the  slave  is  a 

sumed  to  be  the  sufferer,  even  though  be  h 

been  morally  and  religiously  a  gainer  by  fc 

lot.     If  it  is  moral  evil  at  all,  that  moral  ei 

is  of  the  nature  of  injustice,  and  this  clear 

implies  guilt  in  the  master  in  consenting 

be  the  master,  and  not  in  the  slave  in  co 

senting  to  be  the  slave.     All  this,  in  our  jud 

ment,  involves  the  glaring  absurdity  wh* 

ought  to  be  sufficient  to  arrest  a  conscience 

reasoner,  that  the  master  is  guilty  of  moi 

wrong,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  da 

prefers  his  situation  to  a  state  of  freed* 

and  feels  that  he  is  treated  just  as  he  dear 

to  be.    These  are  cases  that  appertain  tot) 

system  as  truly  as  any  other,  and  they  hv 

this  advantage,  in  respect  to  the  logical  * 

vestigation,  that  they  are  stripped  of  all  mef 

ly  adventitious  circumstances  that  might  p 

judice  the  argument,  and  present  the  doctriJ 
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•'  moral  evil  inherent  in  the  system"  in 
its  ridiculous  nudity  to  the  derision  of  an 
rfligent  mind.  The  moral  evil  of  slavery 
mot  be  inherent  in  the  master,  otherwise 
a  as  he  is  a  man ;  nor  in  the  man,  other- 
e  than  as  it  belongs  either  to  his  nature 
to  his  conduct.  That  it  is  inherent  in  hu- 
ll nature,  whatever  relations  it  may  sus- 
i,  is  a  truth  which  Christianity  every- 
ere  affirms ;  but  this  would  only  prove  too 
ch  for  the  opponents  of  slavery,  because 
roald  show  that  the  objection  they  bring 
rinst  it,  is  applicable  to  the  most  sacred 
1  necessary  of  our  institutions.  The  only 
ource  left  them  in  the  argument,  is  to 
itend,  as  they  will  contend,  that  the  inhe- 
it  moral  evil  of  the  system,  consists  in  the 
Kt  amount  of  practical  injustice  which  it 
assumed  to  involve.  In  other  words,  the 
*  must  be  judged,  not  by  the  fact  that  it 
duces  bad  and  good  fruits  together,  which 
the  method  by  which  we  estimate  all  other 
man  institutions,  but  by  the  relative  quart- 
jf  of  bad  fruit  we  may  fairly  attribute  to  it, 
rong  the  good  entirely  out  of  view.  But 
must  be  apparent  to  a  reflecting  person  that 
fects  cannot  be  properly  said  to  be  inherent 
their  causes.  If  there  is  moral  evil  in- 
nsically  belonging  to  slavery,  then  we  must 
gard  the  effects  of  the  system  as  eviden- 
sof  that  character,  but  not  as  essential  to 
If  the  system  is  morally  a  bad  one,  it  is 
different  proposition  than  to  say  that  the 
fecta  that  flow  from  it  are  morally  bad.  We 
ay  imagine  these  effects  wanting,  and  yet 
amtain  that  the  system  is  bad,  from  the 
ere  tendency  we  may  attribute  to  it.  This, 
before  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  so 
nvestly  contend  that  moral  evil  is  inherent 
the  system  of  slavery,  that  they  show  that 
possesses  such  evil  properties  in  itself,  that 
mu?st  produce  evil  effects  by  a  necessary 
w,  unless  prevented  by  powerful  restraints. 
i  the  physical  world  we  observe  the  same 
atinction  between  inherent  and  incidental 
l'*  We  speak  of  a  disease  as  intrinsically 
rili  because  its  natural  and  direct  tendency 
to  distress,  and  weaken,  and  often  to  de- 
roy  the  sufferer.  We  speak  of  poverty  as 
scntially  evil,  because  its  direct  effect  upon 
osc  who  endure  it,  is  to  expose  them  to 
mger,  nakedness,  and  vice.  And  even 
hen  other  circumstances  tend  to  mitigate 


the  severity  of  these  painful  conditions,  and 
sometimes  prove  sufficient  to  change  them 
into  blessings,  so  that  the  sufferer  finds  cause 
at  last  to  praise  the  hand  of  that  Providence 
which  impose  them— still  we  are  justified  by 
truth  and  reason  in  regarding  them  as  evils, 
rendered  harmless  in  their  effects  by  a  spe- 
cial interposition.  We  say  therefore  that 
those  who  hold  the  doctrine  we  are  consid- 
ering, are  bound  to  show  that  slavery  is  mor- 
ally evil  in  its  direct  influence ;  except  in 
those  individual  cases  in  which  its  influence 
is  reversed  by  some  special  grace  of  Heaven, 
or  some  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances. The  tree  must  be  judged  by  its 
fruits,  and  those  fruits  shown  to  be  naturally 
bad,  whilst  any  accompanying  good  is  clearly 
proved  to  be  accidental  and  foreign. 

We  infer  from  the  more  studied  and  elab- 
orate publications  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
issuing  from  the  North,  that  this  is  regarded 
by  many  as  their  strongest  position  ;  and  in 
this  we  fully  agree  with  them.  If  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  of  the  institution  were 
allowed  to  be  set  down  to  its  credit  by  the 
same  rule  which  condemns  it  for  the  evil  as- 
sociated with  it,  it  would  necessarily  follow, 
either  that  both  good  and  evil  are  inherent 
in  it,  or  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and 
either  of  these  deductions  would  be  fatal  to 
the  doctrine  we  are  reviewing.  Let  us  there- 
fore see  for  ourselves  whether  their  position 
is  impregnable.  Is  it  true  that  moral  evil  is 
inherent  in  slavery,  otherwise  than  moral 
good  is  inherent  in  the  same? 

In  order  to  test  the  question,  let  us  take 
away  from  slavery  the  effects  of  its  inherent' 
or  essential  attributes  of  evil.  Let  us  sup* 
pose  a  case— it  may  be  a  fictitious  one  if  you 
choose — in  which  the  relation  exists  without 
its  bad  consequences.  We  will  suppose  that 
a  merciful  Providence  has  so  ordered  the  at- 
tending circumstances  that  they  have  counter- 
acted the  operation  of  that  law  of  evil  which 
is  assumed  to  belong  to  it.  The  tree  stands 
before  us  without  its  fruit.  What  is  there  in 
its  nature  to  justify  the  assumption  that  its 
fruit  is  necessarily  bad  ?  What  evidence  can 
we  have  that  this  must  be  the  case,  except 
the  fact  that  such  examples  generally  pro- 
duce such  results  ?  Without  experience  and 
analogy  we  could  affirm  nothing  of  such  a 
case,  because  the  simple  fact  that  one  man 
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has  the  legal  right  to  exercise,  even  an  un 
limited  control  over  another,  does  not  lead 
by  infallible  necesity  to  the  inference  that  he 
will  use  this  power  for  his  injury.  We  may 
assume  the  "probable  opinion/'  to  use  the 
language  of  the  Jesuits,  that  human  nature 
will  do  wrong,  in  any  relation  whatever ;  but 
to  say  that  it  will  do  so  by  a  necessary  law, 
does  violence  to  all  the  established  views  of 
the  moral  constitution  of  man.  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  point  that  the  difference  be- 
tween men  and  mere  matter  consists.  We 
know  that  a  tree  of  given  character,  though 
without  leaf  or  blossom,  will  produce  sueh  or 
such  fruit,  because  the  law  of  vegetable  life 
must  cause  it  to  do  so.  But  we  cannot  know 
that  a  moral  agent  will  employ  the  powers 
with  which  he  is  endowed  in  any  given  man- 
ner, because  that  depends  upon  his  own  fu- 
ture volitions  which  are  not  even  known  to 
himself.  When  we  hear  then  of  the  necessary, 
or  inherent  tendency  of  slavery  to  produce 
evil  results,  we  must  conclude  that  there  is 
a  moral  necessity  resting  upon  the  master  to 
abuse  his  powers, — a  doctrine  which  univer- 
sal man  abhors,— or  that  those  who  advance 
such  an  opinion  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  it  is  very  probable  that  such  will  be  the 
case.  Of  course  the  latter  construction  will 
be  fatal  to  the  doctrine  that  moral  evil  is  an 
inherent  attribute  of  slavery. 

The  truth  is  that  moral  propositions  are 
not  at  all  applicable  to  abstract  terms  like 
slavery.  Words  expressing  such  relations 
are  fictitious  conveniences,  adopted  to  save 
an  expensive  and  tedious  circumlocution. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  matrimony  dis- 
tinct from  the  individuals  of  different  sex 
who  are  placed  in  the  relation  of  man  and 
wife.  So  there  is  no  such  thing  as  slavery, 
distinct  from  the  living,  thinking,  determin- 
ing parties  who  are  respectively  denomina- 
ted master  and  slave.  All  the  evils  of  the 
institution  are  inherent  in  the  parties,  if  in- 
herent at  all.  But  we  have  shown  that  to 
say  that  moral  evil  is  inherent  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  man,  is  to  assert  a  truism 
which  none  will  care  to  deny.  And  we 
think  we  have  also  shown  that  to  say  that  it 
is  inherent  in  human  conduct  is  an  absurdi- 
ty, because  it  would  imply  a  foreknowledge 
of  the  future  volitions  of  men,  which  none 
but  deity  can  possess.    The  doctrine  there- 


fore that  moral  evil  is  inherent  in  slavery  is  , 

altogether  fanciful  and  untenable.    Ii  may  , 

carry  conviction  when  uttered  from  the  plat*  j 

form,  but  cannot  stand  the  searching  uvea-  | 

tigation  of  the  closet.  | 

And  now  what  is  the  value  of  the  asser-  , 
tion  that  moral  evil  is  an  essential  attribute  , 
of  slavery  ?  It  amounts  to  the  simple  state-  , 
ment  that  wherever  the  relation  exists,  it  is  | 
probable  that  evil  results  will  flow  from  ii.  , 
We  may  also  add  that,  in  many  cases,  good  | 
effects  will  also  probably  flow  from  the  same.  | 
There  may  be  differences  between  the  de-  , 
grees  of  probability,  but  of  the  fact  that  ex-  j 
perience  teaches  us  to  expect  such  effects,  , 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Now  if  | 
the  probability  of  certain  results  justifies  us  , 
in  calling  them  the  national  ox  direct  fruits  . 
of  any  system  or  relation,  we  cannot  per-  | 
ceive  why  good  effects  may  not  be  entitled  | 
to  as  much  consideration  as  those  of  an  op- 
posite chatacter.  We  can  look  around  us  | 
upon  numerous  cases,  in  regard  to  which  we 
are  justified  in  asserting  that  it  is  probable  | 
that  the  slave  would  be  greatly  tjymW  by  | 
emancipation ;  and  there  are  many  examples  | 
of  free  negroes  now  residing  at  the  North,  of  | 
whom  it  is  often  truthfully  said  that  a  good  | 
master  would  be  their  most  useful  acquis*  j 
tion.  In  such  cases,  where  much  good  would  i 
be  the  probable  effect  of  slavery,  it  is  clear  j 
enough  for  any  plain  understanding  that  the  | 
good  resulting  from  it,  would  be  the  effect  of  | 
the  cause.  We  take  away  the  evil  which  I 
in  other  instances  pertains  to  the  relation,  j 
and  substitute  good  in  its  place.  Where 
then  is  the  reason  for  maintaining  that  the 
evil  is  the  direct  result,  and  the  good  alto- 
gether incidental  ?  If  two  men  laboring  un*  | 
der  some  severe  disease  take  the  same  rem-  j 
edy,  and  one  recovers  and  the  other  die*  | 
we  would  regard  it  as  a  ridiculous  refine-  | 
ment  in  the  physician  who  should  contend 
that  the  recovery  was  the  incidental,  whilst 
the  death  was  the  direct  effect  of  the  rem- 
edy. 

We  are  far  from  denying  that,  in  manj 
instances,  and  in  many  respects,  the  effect 
of  slavery  upon  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  its  subjects  is  truly  disastrous.  But 
the  same  evidence  that  proves  this,  also 
proves,  beyond  a  question,  that,  in  many 
other  cases,  the  influence  of  the  relation  it 
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lighly  benmlciaU  Leaving  out  of  view  those 
ipecial,  incidental  benefits  which  the  Afri- 
aa  nee  in  this  country  have  derived  from 
heir  subordination  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
ad  the  rapid  civilisation  and  religious  int- 
uoveaent  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  has 
duced  from  their  condition,  let  us  consider 
hat,  in  many  respects,  slavery  constitutes 
salutary  restraint  upon  the  ambition  and 
be  licentiousness  of  men ;  that  it  protects 
U  subjects  from  extreme  poverty,  makes 
mision  far  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  old 
ige,  asd  extends  its  tagis  over  many  who 
rould  otherwise,  on  account  of  their  igno- 
ance  or  simplicity,  be  the  dupes  and  vie 
ims  of  others.  We  will  not  eulogize  the 
ystera,  as  some  have  foolishly  done,  ascrib- 
ag  to  it  a  thousand  virtues  which  experience 
w  shown  are  wanting  even  to  a  state  of 
leedost.  This  has  risen  from  the  desire  of 
uthusiastic  minds  to  counteract  the  extrav 
igtnces  of  abolitionism,  by  equally  bold  ex- 
nvagaoces  on  the  other  side.  In  such 
methods  of  controversy  there  is  more  of  the 
laing  of  inconsiderate  heroism,  than  of  the 
aim  moderation  and  honest  candor  which  a 
ove  of  truth  naturally  inspires. 
Every  sober-minded  reader  who  has  care- 
<%  examined  the  ground  upon  which  this 
argument  is  based,  will  probably  agree  to 
>ur  conclusion  that  slavery  is  too  complex 
a  idea  to  be  made  the  subject  of  any  single 
^qualified  proposition  in  morals.  It  is  nei- 
tar  a  moral  evil  nor  a  moral  good.  It  is  a 
elation  which  derives  its  moral  character 
Tom  the  persons  who  are  parties  to  it,  and 
til  moral  discourse  directed  against  it  should 

*  coufined  to  those  individual  cases  in 
rhich  the  master  actually  employs  his  au- 
bority  to  the  injury  of  his  slave,  it  is  like 
(very  other  form  of  government  known 
imoof  men.  Despotism  itself  is  generally 
leplorable  indeed,  because  its  enormous  pow- 
-nt  contentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
ire  too  often  abused,  by  reason  of  the  de- 
fevity  of  human  nature;  but  it  would  not 

*  justifiable)  in  a  systematic  work  on  morals 
o  characterize  this  form  of  government  as  a 
aoral  evil,  because  that  depends  altogether 
ipon  the  manner  in  which  the  tenant  of  des- 
•otic  power  discharges  his  trust.  Any  other 
tary  must  lead  us  to  the  absurd  conch* 
**  that  dmraratjo  ^crrnmrneniis  the  im/y 
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form  having  a  rightful  claim  to  theobediemee 
and  support  of  mankind.  The  only  true  test* 
is,  "By  these  fruits  ye  shnU  know  them," 
and  as  the  fruits  of  slavery  vary  according 
to  circumstances,  we  must  define  the  csee 
before  we  venture  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment. 

What,  we  may  now  confidently  ask,  be* 
comes  of  that  kindred  proposition,  that  sAtre- 
holdmg  is  criminal?  We  understand  the 
two  propositions  to  be  identical,  but  the  prin- 
cipal anti-slavery  writers  have  chosen  todis- 
tinguish  between  them,  and  we  follow  their 
example.  Many  of  them,  however,  who 
adopt  the  first  proposition  as  a  general  theory, 
shrink  from  the  second  as  too  gross  and  vio- 
lent, and  necessarily  leading  to  the  most 
dangerous  results  in  the  present  state  of 
American  society.  But  we  know  these  are 
others  of  vast  influence  who  steadily  main- 
tain that  alaveholding  is  a  sin  against  Hea- 
ven and  humanity,  and  we  believe  the  opin- 
ion is  far  more  prevalent  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  in  all  probability  entertained 
by  some  who  are  not  aware  of  it  themselves, 
and  who  would  deny  it,  if  questioned  in  re- 
gard to  it.  It  exists  as  a  vague  impression 
in  the  mind.  It  has  grown  up  with  the  mind 
from  earliest  infancy,  and  is  a  part  of  the 
man  himself.  For  as  there  are  numbers  of 
persons  who  live  and  die  without  ever  hav- 
ing formed  any  distinct  conception  of  the 
vital  organs  in  their  own  bodies,  .there  are 
also  those  who  believe  certain  things  all  their 
lives,  without  ever  being  clearly  conscious 
that  such  belief  exists.  Of  course  we  can- 
not hope  to  eradicate  such  opinions  from  the 
bosoms  where  they  are  naturalised,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  to  discourage,  to  some  extent, 
the  early  formation  of  false  impressiohs ;  let 
us  therefore  ascertain  what  are  the  founda- 
tions of  the  doctrine  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, and  see  whether  it  can  be  maintained 
with  consistency  and  reason. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  slaveholding  is  a 
sin,  we  understand  clearly  that  the  individ- 
ual relation  of  one  man  to  another  is  the  sub* 
ject  of  discourse,  and  not  the  system  of 
slavery  at  large.  It  is  presumed  then  that 
each  slaveholder  is  a  criminal,  independently 
of  the  manner  in  which  be  uses  his  power, 
and  this  criminality  is  imputed  to  him  in 
every  £a*e  when  it  oanwrtb*  shown  that 
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8MN  absolute  necessity  has  compelled  him 
to  sustain  the  relation.  Now  let  us  suppose 
that  all  this  is  true  as  a  proposition— that 
sfarveboMiog  is  as  plainly  wrong  as  manslay- 
ing ;  it  still  remains  true  that  there  may  be 
cases  in  which  either  of  these  acts  may  be 
justified.  The  law  of  necessity  or  self-pre- 
servation may  intervene  in  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other,  with  sufficient  authority  to  re- 
verse the  proposition,  so  that  it  will  become 
right  to  be  a  slaveholder  as  it  often  becomes 
right  to  slay  a  fellow  man.  There  are  not  ma- 
ny enlightened  men  who  hold  war  to  be  uni- 
versally wrong.  War,  however,  consigns  its 
myriads  to  the  grave,  and  it  is  justified  on 
the  ground  that  an  imperious  necessity  exists 
fbr  its  prosecution.  It  is  assumed  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  a  greater  evil.  May  we 
not  therefore  ask  whether  a  state  may  not 
by  law  continue  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  one  race  over  another  for  a  similar  rea- 
son? If  it  be  justifiable,  in  order  to  avert 
some  great  calamity  from  ourselves,  to  en- 
gage in  deadly  warfare  with  a  neighboring 
state,  why  may  it  not  be  justifiable  in  an  or* 
ganized  community  to  avert  a  greater  evil 
by  a  less  fatal  remedy  ? 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  enter  upon 
a  formal  reply  to  such  questions.  It  must 
be  apparent  to  all  that,  were  it  even  granted 
that  slaveholding,  viewed  apart  from  modi- 
fying circumstances,  is  criminal,  it  would  by 
no  means  follow  that  every  system  of  laws 
legalizing  and  sustaining  the  relation  is  wrong 
and  ought  to  be  subverted.  But  the  ques- 
tion seems,  whether  slaveholding  ought  to 
be  denounced  as  sinful.  In  determining 
such  a  question  it  is  proper  to  appeal  both  to 
the  tribunal  of  reason  and  to  that  of  revela- 
tion. Is  it  contrary  to  reason  that  one  man 
may  rightfully  exercise  the  power  implied 
by  the  term  over  another  ?  We  do  not  say 
is  it  desirable,  but  is  it  wrong  ?  There  has 
been  a  vast  amount  of  declamatory  discussion 
of  this  subject,  and  much  paper  and  pathos 
have  been  wasted  upon  it,  but  we  have 
never  seen  any  disposition  in  anti-slavery 
quarters  to  meet  the  issue  fairly  and  permit 
its  solution  on  strict  logical  principles.  Slave- 
ry is  a  form  of  government,  in  which  a  sov- 
ereignty of  very  extensive  powers,  but  some- 
times limited,  is  exercised  by  the  master  over 
his  slave.    The  relative  numbers  of  the  par* 


ties  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  princi- 
ple. There  may  be  only  one  master  and  t 
million  of  slaves,  constituting  together  a  di»- 
tinct  political  community.  These  who  main- 
tain that  slaveholding  is  criminal,  must  bold 
that  the  possession  and  exercise  of  such  sot- 
ereignty  would  be  wrong,  however  wise  sod 
conscientious  the  individual  might  be  in 
whose  hands  the  power  is  imagined  to  re- 
side. If  this  be  true,  it  is  incumbent  on 
those  who  affirm  it,  to  show  wherein  toe 
criminality  consists.  It  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  assert  a  plausible  doctrine 
which  accords  with  popular  prejudice,  tnd 
we  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed in  this  great  controversy  by  those  who 
can  plead  in  behalf  of  their  views  certin 
acknowledged  maxims  of  natural  right;  but 
the  most  specious  propositions  are  apt  to  lose 
much  of  their  lustre  on  dose  inspection. 
We  are  among  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
free  political  institutions,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  the  point  where  hu- 
man authority,  viewed  in  its  various  grada- 
tions from  democratic  representation  up  to 
the  plenitude  of  autocratic  powers,  ceases  to 
be  innocent  and  begins  to  be  criminal.  We 
may  indeed  assume  that  self-government  by 
representation  is  the  only  justifiable  form  of 
government  among  men.  But  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  principle,  we  must  consent  to 
some  radical  changes  in  our  own  system,  and 
contend  for  the  disbanding  of  our  military 
and  marine  forces,  separate  ourselves  from 
the  community  of  nations,  and  no  longer  re- 
cognize the  lawfulness  of  the  authority  which 
other  governments  claim  to  exercise  over 
their  subjects.  We  must  not  only  deny  the 
"divine  right11  of  the  monarchs  of  the  old 
world,  but  assert  with  bold  assurance  the 
"  divine  right"  of  the  republics  of  the  new. 
To  all  this  consistency  would  necessarily  lead 
us,  but  there  is  hardly  a  fanatic  so  bold  as  to 
assume  this  position,  and  dare  openly  to  de- 
fend it 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  one 
man  may  hold  and  exercise  over  another  ft 
governing  authority.  This  is  implied  in  ill 
human  governments.  It  is  a  general  propo- 
sition which  no  one  will  deny.  In  all  fair- 
ness, therefore,  it  belongs  to  those  who  aft* 
the  criminality  of  davehabHng,  to  snov 
what  degree  of  authority  cosjajftntet  that 
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rights  by  equal  laws,  and  you  make  him 
crastn;  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  citizen, 
asd  yen  reduce  him  to  the  condition  of  a  sub- 
ject; majt  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
subject,  and  he  becomes  a  slave.    The  gra- 
dation is  regular,  and  the  difference  between 
my  two  successive  stages  of  subjection  or 
emancipation  is  so  slight  and  imperceptible, 
that  none  can  say  when  real  freedom  termi- 
nate! and  servitude  begins.     We  feel  dis- 
posed to  relieve  the  inflammatory  declaimers 
who  have  agitated  society  in  relation  to  this 
•abject,  of  the  intolerable  responsibility  im- 
posed apon  them  by  their  assumed  opinions, 
and  to  search  with  faithful  scrutiny  among 
the  dements  of  the  question  for  some  possi 
ble  solution  of  its  difficulties.      We  have 
already  searched  in  vain.    Anti-slavery  an 
thors  have  never  pointed  out  the  precise  lo- 
cality of  the  sin  of  which  they  so  bitterly 
complain.    They  speak  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice with  becoming  indignation,  and  we  all 
ante  in  denouncing  them  as  distinctly  as 
they  could  wish.    But  neither  cruelty  nor 
injustice  constitutes  slaveholding.    It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  relation  of  master  and 
>hve  does  exist  without  these  attendant 
enormities,    What  then  is  the  essence  of  its 
criminality  ?    The  impalpable  point  still  van- 
ishes from  our  vision,  the  bubble  bursts  in 
tie  shadow  of  the  hand  outstretched  to  grasp 
it  Moral  science  is  dumb,  and  foiled  fa- 
uticism  grows  furious,  when  baffled  by  an 
object  so  tempting  and  illusory. 

The  only  reply  to  such  questions  which 
can  ever  be  extorted  from  anti-slavery  wri- 
ters and  speakers  is,  that  slaveholding  vio- 
lates the  precepts  of  morality  enjoined  in 
to  scriptures.  They  think  they  occupy  im- 
pugnable ground  when  they  stand  upon  the 
gtatral,  perceptive  language  of  revelation, 
tod  with  an  arrogance  not  very  consistent, 
ntutain  the 'indubitable  truth  of  their  asser- 
tions, by  the  authority  of  that  religion  which 
tabes  us  the  weakness  and  fallibility  of 
bib*  Planting  themselves  upon  the  great 
kwoflove,  they  boldly  contend  that  slave- 
hMing  is  a  violation  of  its  spirit,  and  seem 
tf  the  same  time  to  forget  that  it  forbids  un- 
ctaitableness,  denunciation,  and  bitterness 
rt  spirit,  with  equal  and  impartial  justice. 
We  have  observed  maoh  of  a  disposition 


among  them  to  esaploy  the  more  ffssecra/ita- 
guage  of  revelation  against  slaveikolding , 
whilst  they  have  appeared  to  approach  the 
exampltt,  by  which  the  meaning  of  such  gen- 
eral rales  should  be  interpreted,  with  waver- 
ing timidity  and  evident  misgivings. 

Let  us  see  for  ourselves  how  far  the  words 
and  lines  of  the  author  of  our  religion  and 
his  immediate  followers  sustain  the  doctrine 
that  slave-holding  is  a  sin.    Whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  the  New  is  intended  to  teach  us 
a  pure  and  perfect  morality.    We  assume 
that  as  nothing  can  be  subtracted  from  it,  so 
nothing  can  be  added  to  it  without  a  highly 
criminal  presumption.    We  assume  more- 
over that  the  morality  practised  by  the  prim- 
itive Christians  with  the  sanction  of  inspired 
apostles,  and  the    conduct  enjoined  upon 
them  in  particular  circumstances,  were  in 
harmony  with  those  divine  precepts  which 
had  been  inculcated  from  heaven.    If  we 
find  the  Christians  of  apostolic  days  living  in 
the  practice  of  any  particular  line  of  con- 
duct, or  sustaining  any  given  relation,  with 
the  full  sanction  of  their  inspired  guides,  we 
must  either  admit  that  their  conduct  was 
consistent  with  the  purest  system  of  morality 
ever  known  among  men,  or  believe  that  pol- 
icy rather  than  principle  governed  the  coun- 
sels of  the  primitive  Church.    We  cannot 
suppose  that  there  was  any  want  of  firmness 
or  any  willingness  to  truckle  to  the  vices  of 
their  age  in  the  college  of  Apostles.     We 
cannot  believe  that  they,  for  fear  of  conse- 
quences, were  willing  to  allow  a  palpable  sin 
to  continue  to  be  practiced  and  fostered  in 
the  Christian  body,  or  that  they  were  so 
prudent  as  to  leave  the  eradication  of  such 
an    evil   to  the  slow    operation    of  time. 
Moses,  on  account  of  the  kindness  of  their 
hearts,  bad  suffered  the  Jews  to  continue  in 
certain  censurable  habits,  but  when  Chris- 
tianity was  fully  revealed,  all  men  were  to 
be  commanded  everywhere  to  repent.  There 
could  be  no  concord  of  Christ  with  Belial, 
no  compromise  of  Christian  principle  with 
fashionable  crimes.    Now  it  is  distinctly  ad- 
mitted, we  believe,  by  anti-slavery  writers, 
that  there  were   Christian  slave-holders  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles.    They  must  there- 
fore assent  to  one  or  the  other  of  two  infer- 
ences, either  that  the  sin  of  slave-holding  was 
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•practiced  by  them,  or  that  sieve-hotting  did 
not  become  a  sia  till  after  ages*  If  they  choose 
to  maintain  the  former  proposition,  and  con-; 
tend  that  this  sin  was  practiced  in  the 
Church  in  apostolic  days,  they  meet  then 
admit  that  it  was  not  condemned,  that  those 
who  were  guilty  of  it  were  not  rebuked,  and 
that  apostolic  wisdom  even  condescended 
to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the  sin 
should  be  practiced.  This  they  cannot 
avoid.  The  evidence  of  it  they  dare  not 
shun.  It  will  not  do  to  insist  that  slavery 
was  a  civil  institution,  that  it  was  fast  van- 
ishing away,  and  that  the  apostles  thought 
it  most  prudent,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  let  it  alone.  Such  views  of  the  question 
will  not  satisfy  the  demands  it  has  created 
It  requires  a  distinct  and  explicit  answer 
from  those  whose  opinions  are  so  positive  in 
denouncing  slave-holding  as  a  crime.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose,  with  some  of  the  princi- 
pal writers  of  anti-slavery  doctrine,  that  the 
inspired  teachers  thought  general,  perceptive 
teaching  would  suffice  slowly  to  eradicate 
the  evil.  The  fact  is  indisputable  that  they 
admitted  into  all'the  privileges  of  the  Church 
many  slave-holders  of  their  time,  without 
requiring  them  to  abandon  the  sin  which 
modern  moralists  impute  to  them  ;  and  cer- 
tainly we  cannot  believe  that  the  inspired 
guides  of  the  Christians  of  that  age  would 
admit  the  sinners  of  the  heathen  around 
them  to  the  sacred  privileges  of  their  com- 
munion, with  a  tacit  consent  that  they  might 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  customary  immoralities.  Such 
a  supposition  cannot  be  indulged  without  a 
degree  of  irreverence  for  the  first  commis- 
sioned ministers  of  Christ  which  is  abso 
lutely  shocking  to  our  southern  mind. 

But  if  it  be  contended  that  circumstances 
alter  cases,  and  that  although  slavery  was 
not  recognized  in  those  early  and  ruder 
periods  of  the  Church  as  sinful,  it  has  be- 
come so  under  the  increasing  light  of  moral 
advancement,  we  answer  that  it  is  an  arro- 
gant assumption  that  there  is  now  in  the 
Church  a  purer  light  than  that  of  the  in- 
spired Apostles  of  the  Lord  himself.  And 
besides,  the  very  proposition  we  are  consid- 
ering is  that  slave-holding  is  inconsistent 
with  Christianity  independently  of  the  ctr- 
aautmces.    As  soon  as  it  is  conceded  that 


nay  change  or  modify  its 
moral  character,  the  southern  people  most 
claim  the  privilege  of  pleading  t&ose  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  ape  placed  themselves. 
Bat  we  are  disposed  to  hold  the  authors  of 
the  doctrine  we  are  examining  to  a  strict 
logical  consistency,  and  they  cannot  allude  to 
circumstances  without  violating  thai  con- 
sistency. If  slave-holding  is  a  sin  now,  it  is 
plain  that,  tried  by  the  same  moral  standard 
it  must  have  been  a  sin  when  the  apostles 
were  living,  and  when  they  received  slave- 
holders into  their  communion  without  requi- 
ring them  to  emancipate  their  slaves.  Those 
inspired  exemplars  of  Christian  morality 
must  therefore  cease  to  be  remembered  in 
the  church  with  the  profound  veneration 
which  has  ever  been  accorded  to  them. 
We  must  henceforth  look  back  upon  them 
as  the  most  unprincipled  body  of  ecclesiastics 
known  to  history,  and  as  the  afttetypes  of 
that  cunning  order  of  Jesuits  which  has  so 
easily  adapted  itself  to  the  prevailing  vices 
and  follies  of  mankind.  But  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  follow  this  absurdity  any  fur- 
ther. The  enormity  of  such  a  theory  is  ob- 
vious, and  the  anti-slavery  moralists  will  be 
themselves  among  the  first  to  reject  the 
premises  which  lead  to  such  conclnsions. 
They  do  not  in  fact  hold  the  doctrine  which 
they  have  so  labored  to  inculcate  upon  oth- 
ers. It  is  merely  used  to  overwhelm  and 
confound  their  opponents,  and  has  no  place 
in  their  moral  code.  They  pass  with  extra- 
ordinary facility  from  one  position  to  another, 
and  make  a  great  show  of  confidence  in  the 
views  for  which  they  contend ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  induce  them  to  defend  any  point 
they  may  assume ;  and  hence  the  general 
indifference  of  southern  writers  to  the  issue 
of  this  controversy.  Let  it  suffice  ns  now 
to  have  shown  that  several  of  the  favorite 
assumptions  of  the  anti-slavery  party  are 
untenable  and  absurd. 

Our  conclusion  from  the  preceding  inves- 
tigation is  plainly  this— -that  slavery  is  a 
complex  subject,  embracing  a  vast  variety  of 
conditions  concerning  which  no  single  moral 
proposition  can  be  in  general  terms  an- 
nounced. Its  moral  relations  depend  upon 
many  circumstances  and  incidents  -which 
cannot  be  enumerated  or  appreciated  by 
those   who  are  unacquainted  with   them- 
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9feve-hosTling  is  right  or  wrong  according  to 
the  manner  in  whieh  the  duties  of  a  master 
ire  discharged,  and  cannot  be /Trejuma/ to  be 
amoral  without  a  violation  of  the  great 
principles  of  justice  and  charity.  Like  the 
"OTernment  off  imperial  Borne,  it  if  recog- 
lized  as  legitimate  by  the  authors  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
can  only  be  condemned  by  their  authority 
o  sack  cases  as  would  also  condemn  the  ad 
ninistration  of  a  tyrant  in  other  forms  of 
civil  government* 


THE  PRESENT. 

BY  MISS  JULIA  PLEASANTS. 

Let  the  present  charm  thee  meetly, 
Look  not  back  upon  the  past, 

Leat  its  shadows,  grim  and  ghostly, 
Make  thee  nervetses  and  aghast. 

Grapple  with  each  new-born  sorrow 

As  it  towers  into  life, 
Let  the  breaking  of  the  morrow 

Find  thee  conqueror  in  the  strife. 

Though  afflictions  may  distress  thee, 
Fate  them  with  a  fearless  heart. 

And  eseh  mighty  |mf  thaJl  bless  thee, 
Ere  its  angel  form  depart. 

Human  hearts  ate  weak  and  waffling— 
Bet  the  human  mind  ie  strong, 

And  an  iron  will  availing 
To  oppose  the  sternest  wrong. 

Be  net  cast  down  with  thine  anguish, 
Bear  it  though  it  bitter  be; 

Stop  not  by  the  way  to  languish,  . 
Onward,  onward,  and  be  free. 

Though  the  lightning's  Hash  be  livid, 
And  the  tempest  rears  its  form, 

Let  not  thy  proud  cheek  grow  livid— 
Smile  amid  the  wildest  storm. 

Though  the  fates  seem  not  to  love  thee, 
And  thy  fondest  trust  betrayed ; 

ftr  psiubsiiijii  their  waves  above  thee 
8©me  unsheathed  suspended  blade. 

Fear  set—pause  not— shun  the  danger  ; 

FeW  net  thou  thy  nerveless  hands ; 
Fly  though  hut  to  be  a  ranger, 

O'er  some  wild  Sahara  sands. 


Tarn  no  Ungermg  gtaue+of  pity 
When  thou  ne'er  canst  dwell  again; 

Flee  the  fair  but  burning  city, 
Smoking  on  the  fated  plain.    - 

Up  tben,euferer,  mourn  no  longer; 

Let  the  present  be  thy  sphere, 
And  thou  shah  grow  strong  and  stronger, 

Till  thy  sorrow  disappear. 


■<i  em  hand  i 

That  would  nurse  a  cureless  grief. 
Act  Ay  pert— 'tis  death  to  idle, 
iusu»ererJe£ 


MISERIES  OF  TRAVEL 

The  following  sketch,  which  we  take  from  a  late  nam 
ber  of  the  Albion,  presents  the  miseries  of  Continental 
travel  in  a  very  amusing  light.  The  national  propensity 
to  grumble  is  very  evident  in  the  "roving  Englishman** 
who  relates  his  adventures,  in  getting  on  board  the  **  Great 
Do."— [Ed.  Mttt. 

I  solemnly  protest  against  the  Marseilles 
route  to  Italy,  or  to  anywhere  else  (unless, 
perhaps,  you  pack  yourself  up  with  the  out- 
ward India  mail);  and  I  am  now  writing 
these  lines  in  the  best  hotel  at  Marseilles. 

Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning ; — in  Paris. 
In  the  morning  I  go  to  the  Lyons  railway 
station-— called  Lyons  as  a  harmless  pleasan- 
try, for  it  goes  no  further  than  Chalons— to 
learn  how  I  am  to  get  to  Marseilles,  and  I 
am  referred  to  an  agreeable  gentleman  of 
lively  manners,  seated  in  a  species  of  rabbit 
hutch,  inscribed  Enquiry  Office.  I  take  off 
my  hat  to  the  agreeable  gentleman,  and  re- 
ceive his  salutation  in  return.  This  is  the 
Gallic  substitute  for  smoking  the  pipe  of 
peace ;  and  must  be  gone  through  if  you 
wish  to  get  anything  out  of  a  Frenchman. 

"  When  can  I  get  to  Marseilles  ?" 

"  Monsieur  can  go  to  Marseilles  when  he 
pleases,1'  replies  the  agreeable  gentleman ; 
who,  discerning  by  instinct  that  I  am  an 
Englishman,  appears  to  expect  good  sport 
for  a  few  minutes  to  enliven  the  monotony 
of  his  rabbit  hutch.  "  That  depends  entirely 
upon  Monsieur!" 

"  I  wish  to  go  at  once."  The  agreeable 
gentleman  is  desolated  that  no  train  will  start 
before  ten  minutes  to  eight  in  the  evenings— 
an  express  train. 

'« Well,  when  shall  I  arrive  ?"— «  Ah,  Mon- 
sieur, to  day  is  Monday.  Let  us  see,  to-day 
is  Monday."  After  a  pause,  in  which  I  con- 
tinue resolutely  to  look  notes  of  interroga- 
tion, the  agreeable  gentleman  finally  assures 
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me  that  if  it  were  summer  he  should  be  able 
to  tell  me— unfortunately,  however,  it  is  Jan- 
uary. But  he  knows  a  good  hotel  at  Ch&lons, 
where  the  train  stops.  Indeed,  he  has  a  few 
cards  of  that  excellent  hotel  about  him ;  and 
presents  me  with  one,  assuring  me  that  I 
shall  find  surpassing  accommodation  in  it.  I 
take  my  leave  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
agreeable  gentleman  returning  to  the  study 
of  one  of  Paul  de  Kock's  instructive  roman- 
ces. 

It  is  evening ;  I  have  left  the  gay  part  of 
Paris  far  behind  me,  its  lights  and  its  boule 
vards ;  the  brilliant  cafes  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  the  palaces  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
I  am  going  in  a  cab  to  a  dismal  suburb  in 
which  the  railway  station  may  be  found  by 
any  one  who  has  a  good  organ  of  locality. 
Presently  a  sudden  halt  and  a  sharp  jerk 
bring  all  my  luggage  on  my  favourite  corn. 
"  Well  we  are  not  yet  at  the  station  ?" 
"  No ;  but  Monsieur  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  pay  me." 

"  But  I  can't  carfy  these  things  to  the  sta- 
tion." 

"  Also  that  is  not  the  question  agitated, 
but  I  must  have  my  fare  absolutely  (with 
the  Parisian  chant),  s'il  vans  plait,  Mon- 
sieur." 

41  Continue !  no  farces,  my  friend,  con- 
tinue ;  I  shall  lose  the  train."  The  wretch 
is  immoveable,  and  still  howls  "Pay!" 
The  first  bell  making  itself  heard  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  a  short  impatient  scream  from  the 
steam-engine  frightening  me,  I  pay  six  francs, 
with  a  wry  face  at  the  roguery  of  the  triple 
charge.  And  the  "  drink  money?"  It  is  no 
use  wrangling,  so  I  give  another  franc  for 
pour  boire  and  am  at  length  driven  to  the 
station ;  either  the  rules  of  the  Company,  or 
the  regulations  of  the  Paris  Police— for  I  had 
not  time  to  find  out,  which  was  in  fault — 
having  caused  me  to  be  robbed  of  at  least 
four  francs  without  the  smallest  means  of 
redress. 

I  take  my  ticket,  first  class  to  Lyons — 
forty-seven  francs  odd  sous— and  my  bag- 
gage is  weighed.  It  is  little  enough — the 
bare  necessaries  of  a  man  with  few  wants- 
yet  I  have  to  pay  for  it  extra.  I  have  given 
my  great-cloak,  cloak  and  umbrella  to  a  com- 
missioner, one  of  the  staff  of  the  railway- 
number  nineteen,  be  he  whom  he  may**-and 


I  expect  he  will  cany  them  §at  me  to  the 
carriage ;  perhaps  take  my  place  for  roe— 
the  corner  seat  with  my  back  to  the  engine. 
But  I  am  disappointed ;  he  leaves  me  at  the 
waiting-room  door,  the  "  Roles  of  the  Com- 
pany" not  allowing  him  to  go  farther ;  thongfe 
they  appear  to  allow  him  to  take  the  gratuity 
for  which  he  asks.  The  waiting-room  is  hke 
an  oven,  and  I  am  much  worried  by  a  man 
following  me  about,  and  telling  me  I  have 
"  only  to  choose  my  newspaper." 

We  are  off  at  last.  During  the  journey, 
every  time  I  am  dropping  off  to  sleep,  a  per- 
son— who  appears  to  watch  his  opportunity 
with  great  address — insists  upon  seeing  my 
ticket.  It  is  the  same  man  every  time,  and 
he  takes  a  perverse  pleasure  in  observing  me 
unbutton  my  coat. 

ChAlons — and  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  good  bumping  in  a  most  unaccom- 
modating omnibus  brings  us  to  the  boat. 
One  of  us  incurs  the  displeasure  of  the  cm- 
ducieur,  and  is  rated  soundly ;  but,  neverthe- 
less we  get  safely  on  board,  and  are  packed 
together  like  herrings  in  a  barrel,  in  a  long 
wretched  cabin,  with  a  stove  that  smells  and 
smokes.  I  would  rather  go  op-stairs  in  the 
rain  by  many  chalks,  and  up  I  go.  And  now 
we  start,  of  course  long  after  the  time  fixed— 
I  am  used  to  that,  for  I  have  been  in  Ger- 
many—but I  am  glad  to  be  off  at  any  price 
this  miserable  morning.  Phizz  I  phizz !  phizz  ? 
Something  makes  a  noise  like  a  hundred 
shovels  grating  edgeways  over  a  hundred 
hearthstones.  Plopp !  plopp !  plopp  !  we  are 
letting  in  water.  Bang !  crash  !  The  steamer 
reels,  and  no  wonder  ;  she  is  broken  in  two, 
as  it  has  been  expected  she  would  be  every 
voyage  time  out  of  mjnd,  for  she  was  too  old 
and  worthless  to  repair.  Let  us  scrambk 
out  as  we  may,  through  the  rain  and  the  cold 
and  the  mire.  Will  our  luggage  be  saved  ? 
Perhaps  ;  but  we  must  not  expect  too  much ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  likely  to  be  wetted.  We 
shall  make  the  Company  responsible,  not 
only  for  our  luggage,  but  for  finding  us  ano- 
ther conveyance.  We  may  do  what  we  like : 
the  next  boat  starts  at  five  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

What  a  lucky  thing  that  our  agreeable 
acquaintance  in  Paris  recommended  us  to  n 
hotel  here !  Could  he  have  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  what  was  going  to  bappea  ;  and  ai« 
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stoppages  ia  Chattel*  a*  frequent  m  I  have 
beta  told?  At  all  eve* ts  we  will  go  to  this 
hotel  Cuaioos  how  striking  a  resemblance 
mine  host  bears  to  the  agreeable  gentleman ; 
I  declare  even  his  whiskers  are  cut  in  the 
game  style.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  j  must 
be  near  relations ;  I  inquire,  and  am  not  dis- 
appointed. I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of 
the  accommodation. 

The  same  scene  of  noise  and  scrambling, 
and  scolding,  and  rain,  and  cold,  and  bad 
smells  on  the  following  morning,  and  then 
Chitons  is  left  behind  us,  we  are  paddling 
down  at  a  great  rate,  in  a  smart  little  boat 
called  the  Peristal,  to  Lyons.  Why  could 
we  have  not  gone  on  by  the  Parisien  yester- 
day? I  am  bound  to  do  justice  to  the  Pan- 
nes; and  if  one  or  two  of  her  crew  had 
spoken  French  instead  of  a  most  incompre- 
hensible patois,  there  would  have  been  little 
to  desire,  except  cleaner  cabins  and  seats  on 
deck.  The  fare  was  pretty  good,  the  wine 
sot  bad,  and  the  price  moderate. 

It  is  half-past  eleven,  and  there  is  Lyons. 
What  time  shall  we  be  at  Marseilles  ?  Oh, 
not  to-day.  We.  must  remain  at  Lyons  all 
night.  The  only  boat  starting  has  just  left 
She  started  directly  we  were  signalled:  we 
can  see  the  smoke  of  her  furnaces  just  ahead 
there,  and  even  she  only  goes  as  far  as  Va- 
lence. We  may  take  the  mail-post,  indeed, 
and  it  starts  at  two  o'clock ;  but  we  shall 
gain  no  time,  and  it  will  be  more  expensive 
Of  course  it  will;  for,  on  pretence  of  send- 
ing us  forward  at  once,  a  fat  individual  with 

*  rosty  beard  has  just  induced  us  to  take 
tickets  by  the  same  Company  to  Avignon, 
price  twenty  francs,  which  would  be  lost 
money  if  we  were  to  go  on  by  the  nolle  posit 
kt  us  go,  therefore,  Ho  the  Hdtel  de  l'Eu- 
npe.  Here  we  make  the  acquaintance  of 
two  very  polite  waiters  (brothers),  who  take 
quite  a  paternal  interest  in  ns,  and  get  ready 

*  very  excellent  dinner  at  five  o'clock. 
They  also  point  out  to  us,  in  a  hushed  voice, 
a  peat  theatrical  star  from  Paris,  who  inva- 
riably dines  off  cot  defies  a  la  Sovbise. 

Oh,  to  be  sure,  we  shall  be  called  at  four 
o'clock  to-morrow,  if  we  please— but  we  do 
*ot  start  till  six.  Then  Monsieur  would  like 
sw«  brsakfest. 

What  a  cold  raw  morning ;  with  the  same 
art  silent  jain  always  ftttuig,  failing,  till 


there  seems  something  sad  and  solemn  in  it 
Is  that  the  omnibus?  Tea.  Well,  hoist  up 
my  luggage.  The  omnibus  does  not  take 
luggage ;  but  a  ticket  porter  does,  and  charges 
a  franc  for  each  article ;  I  pay  it,  and  get  a 
good  deal  of  incivility  into  the  bargain.  Cap* 
ital  boat  again.  We  must  be  paddling  along 
at  nearly  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Breakfast 
good,  too,  and  only  cost  three  francs,  inclu- 
ding wine,  coffee,  liqueur,  and  dessert.  Haif- 
a-crown for  what  in  England  should  cost  ten 
shillings. 

That  abominable  mistral,  or  north  west 
wind,  is  blowing :  it  began  after  we  made 
the  last  bend  in  the  river  before  reaching 
Avignon,  and  I  can  hardly  keep  my  legs 
against  it.  I  have  a  cold  in  the  head  all  at 
once ;  and  my  skin  feels  like  parchment 
dried  by  magic. 

Avignon ;  and  I  solemnly  assure  you  that 
the  whole  population  of.  that  ancient  papal 
residence  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  set  of 
drunken  extortioners.  There  was  no  order  or 
arrangement  of  any  kind  about  our  luggage, 
and  I  bad  a  hard  fight  to  get  mine.  At 
length,  however,  I  succeeded,  and  placing  it 
under  the  care  of  a  powerful  fellow— quite 
drunk,  but  the  soberest  I  saw — asked  him 
to  carry  it  to  the  Bureau  des  Omnibus.  He 
assured  me  that  he  would  carry  it  any- 
where—to Africa,  if  it  pleased  me— and 
away  we  went  together.  The  scene  of  row- 
ing, and  fighting,  and  scrambling  on  that 
road  was  as  bad  as  it  could  ever  have  been 
at  Donnybrook  Fair.  The  porters  seemed 
to  be  a  regular  organised  gang  of  banditti 
(speaking  no  French,  by  the  way,)  who  look 
upon  travellers  as  prey,  and  the  seizure  of 
their  luggage  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
rights  and  privileges  of  their  order.  They 
catch  it  up,  a  box  at  a  time,  let  it  belong  to 
whom  it  may,  and  off  they  march  with  it  of 
course  in  the  wrong*  direction.  Before  you 
can  get  it  back,  you  must  submit  to  many 
curses,  immoderate  shouting  aud  bellowing 
from  a  crowd  of  fellows  hopelessly  drunk 
who  gather  round  you,  and  pay  what  is  asked 
of  you.  There  is  no  escape  except  fight- 
ing, and  I  learn  that  regular  pitched  battles 
with  travellers  are  by  no  means  uncommon ; 
not  stand-up  fistycuff-fights,  but  kicking  in 
the  stomach  and  knife-drawing.  Every  per* 
son  I  met  in  the  town  waa  afraid  of  these 
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follows,  from  the  omnibus  cad  and  a  friend 
of  his  (both  hopelessly  drank,  and  smelling 
intolerably  of  garlic,  who  got  in  and  sat  down 
on  each  side  of  me  in  the  omnibus,)  to  the 
hotel-keeper,  as  noisy,  drunken,  and  shout- 
ing as  the  rest  of  them.  Even  the  police 
dare  not  interfere. 

Through  the  same  oven  of  a  waiting-room 
annoyed  by  the  same  ridiculous  regulations, 
the  same  incivility,  and  the  same  extortions, 
I  reach  my  hotel  at  Marseilles  at  half-past 
ten  in  the  evening.  I  am  obliged  to  go  by 
the  omnibus,  because  there  are  no  fiacres  or 
other  carriages;  I  see  my  luggage  tossed 
about  as  if  there  was  nothing  but  wool  in 
it,  and  flinging  from  any  height  could  not 
hurt  it.  I  am  deafened  by  a  party  of  jovial 
commercial  gents  teasing  a  resolute  stout 
lady,  who  got  into  the  omnibus  puffing  and 
struggling,  and  having  squeezed  a  meek 
English  clergyman  out  of  his  seat,  an- 
nounced her  opinion  that  liberality  well  un- 
derstood began  at  home,  and  forthwith 
wrangled  with  the  cad  about  her  fare. 
Every  individual  in  the  omnibus,  save  the 
clergyman  and  I,  took  part  for  or  against 
her,  and  all  talked  at  once  as  loud  as  they 
could  bawl. 

There  is  nobody  to  take  my  luggage  at  the 
hotel,  or  who  appears  to  expect  the  omnibus, 
or  care  a  straw  about  anything  or  anybody, 
or  who  knows  if  I  can  have  a  room  or  where  ; 
but  at  length  these  questions  are  decided, 
and  eleven  o'clock  seats  me  before  a  fire  in 
my  bed-room,  with  the  bell-rope  in  my  hand. 

I  ring.  Can  I  have  a  pair  of  slippers  ?— 
No;  the  hotel  does  not  furnish  them.— Can 
I  have  some  tea  ?— Not  easily ;  everybody 
went  to  bed  immediately  the  omnibus  came 
in  (at  half-past  ten). — Well !  never  mind.  I 
feel  you  have  the  mistral  blowing  here, 
my  friend  the  night-porter.— Yes,  monsieur, 
slightly. — Slightly  ?— Oh  yes,  very  slightly ; 
when  it  blows  hard  it  takes  the  skin  of  your 
face  right  off. — And  how  long  is  it  likely  to 
last  ?— About  six  weeks :  bon  soir,  monsieur. 
His  time  is  precious.    He  is  off. 

I  mention  these  things,  trifling  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  because  I  am  staying  at  the 
first  hotel  in  the  place,  where  I  know  be- 
forehand that  my  expenses  will  be  thirty  or 
forty  francs  a  day,  and  also  because  I  wish 
to  show  that  every  arrangement  is  equally 


badly  managed  *t  present  <m  the  lianeiflM 
route ;  every  on*,  from  the  primary  eousid- 
erationB  of  safety,  speed,  and  economy  down 
to  the  minor  ones  of  comfort,  civility,  and 
attention*  I  remember  arriving  el  this  same 
hotel  from  Algiers,  and  thinking  it  a  species 
of  paradise,  as  indeed  it  is  to  anything  oat 
there ;  a  circumstance  to  which  many  sea- 
port hotels  owe  their  celebrity*  On  passing 
through  here,  however,  from  the  other  side, 
I  maintain  a  different  opinion. 

It  is  afternoon*  The  mistral  has  ceased 
in  spite  of  the  waiter's  prophecy,  and  the 
same  soft  silent  rain  is  always  faUiog,  noise- 
lessly, solemnly.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  thii 
rain,  falling  so  constantly  that  for  six  weeb 
we  have  hardly  had  a  day's  respite.  Great 
floods  are  out  in  the  country,  and  the  con 
lands  and  the  vineyards  lie  under  water  for 
miles  and  miles.  Sick  women  and  tender 
children  are  dying  in  their  damp  homes  in 
far  away  villages,  the  principal  streets  of 
which  are  not  fbrdable  with  safety.  And  the 
water  saps  the  mud  foundations  of  peas- 
ants' houses  and  washes  them  away,  so  that 
they  fall  with  a  dull  heavy  sound,  killing 
nobody,  for  they  have  been  abandoned.  The 
harvest  they  say  is  spoilt,  and  the  young 
vinetrees  literally  drowned,  lay  with  their 
roots  rotting  in  the  water.  We  hear  strange 
tales  of  men  meeting  their  death  by  drown- 
ing upon  by-roads  which  they  had  trodden 
in  safety  for  years,  and  in  meadows  and 
pastures  where  the  flood  rose  suddenly  ia 
the  night ;  and  I  begin,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  to  understand  what  are  the  dangers 
by  "  flood  and  field"  which  daunted  the 
stout  hearts  of  our  forefathers. 

I  find  my  way  with  some  difficulty  to  an 
out-of-the-way  little  street  and  stop  before 
a  narrow  glass  door,  through  which  are 
heard  sounds  of  violent  altercation.  Satis- 
fying myself  that  this  is  the  place  I  want, 
I  turn  the  handle  gently  and  find  myself  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  those  Italian  rows  shoot 
two-pence  halfpenny,  which  so  often  diver- 
sify the  amusements  of  a  traveller  beyond 
the  Alps.  I  understand  Italian  pretty  well. 
Am  soon  convinced  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable cheating  going  on  somewhere :  and 
an  excited  child  of  the  south,  who  insisting 
with  great  apparent  reason  that  he  has  been 
don*  even  brumes  than  he  looks,  a*  so  fen- 
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otaJy  irate,  that  to  this  moment  I  remain 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  nothing 
but  his  watch  chain  left  to  take  him  on  to 
Paris. 

"  What  is  the  fare  to  Naples,  signor  ?" 

"One  hundred  and  sixty-five  francs,  and 
your  seigneury  does  right  to  go  by  our  boat 
instead  of  the  Coraere  Siciliano,  which  takes 
four  days,  and  sometimes  even  six,  touching 
at  ail  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places.'1 

"  Yes ;  and  I  find  you  are  some  twenty  or 
thirty  francs  cheaper— a  great  consideration. 
What  places  are  still  vacant  ?" 

"  All,  except  the  two  first  double  cabins 
to  the  right  and  left  on  entering  the  saloon. 
We  can  afford  to  go  cheaper,  because  we 
save  two  days'  provisions." 

"I  will  go  down  to  the  steamer,  then; 
choose  my  berth,  return  and  pay  for  it." 

"  The  signor  will  be  wise.  The  steamer 
is  in  dock,  and  you  can  walk  on  board." 

Nevertheless,  I  find  this  to  be  a  mistake, 
»d  am  rowed  by  an  excellent  fellow  of  a 
waterman  half  round  the  harbour  before  I 
get  on  board  the  Great  Do— no  end  of  tons, 
tonnd  for  Naples  with  passsengers  and  cargo. 
My  friend,  the  waterman,  tells  me  great 
firings  touching  the  prosperity  of  the  port  of 
Marseilles ;  and  what  a  fat  slice  she  gets  out 
of  the  taxes  the  French  people  pay  to  keep 
Algiers.  I  find,  too,  that  all  the  foreign  corn 
d«s  not  go  to  England ;  and  ship  after  ship 
Wen  with  grain  from  Odessa,  is  seen  dis- 
charging rich  cargoes  into  flat-bottomed  boats 
that  lie  alongside. 

My  friend,  the  boatman,  tells  me  how- 
"tr,  that  be  has  a  dislike  to  the  bread  made 
of  this  foreign  grain ;  and  when  I  ask  him 
*hy,  he  assures  me  "  it  is  not  salt  enough." 

Passing,  also,  the  Sicilian  mail-boat  (a  fine 
rteamer)  just  about  to  start,  I  scramble  at 
«st  on  board  the  merchantman,  choose  my 
berth  and  return. 

"I  have  chosen  number  six,  letter  A." 

"  W,  ngnor,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
fanes.    Will  you  give  me  your  passport ;" 

The  Italian  row,  subsided  into  muttered 
grumblings,  is  still  going  on  in  a  corner. 

"One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  francs! 
^y,  you  told  me  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fi?e  just  now." 

1  Oh  yes,  of  course,"  cries   an  important 
nan,  whom  I  notice  now  upon  a 
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chair  in  a  perfect  perspiration  of  rage,  "  oh 
yes,  of  course,  but  that  was  before  the  Sici- 
lian courier  boat  started,  and  now  we  are  iq 
their  power,  till  the  ninth  of  next  month* 
They  can  do  what  they  like  with  us :  I  find 
myself,  sir,  .sixty  francs  poorer  than  if  I  had 
paid  my  passage  before  the  other  boat  started ; 
but  they  would  not  take  the  money." 

"  That  is  odd,"  said  I,  in  English,  and 
with  a  half  smile. 

"  Oh  no,  it  isn't ;  they  made  sure  of  me 
by  getting  me  to  give  my  passport  into  their 
hands  to  get  it  visid—  and  I  understand  they 
do  a  good  business  in  visa1 9 — and  then  they 
had  me  tight,  of  course  ;  wife,  maid,  courier, 
and  all.  Talk  of  the  Marseilles  route,  sir ; 
it's  a  swindle,  every  mile  of  it !" 

It  is  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  twen- 
ty-second of  January,  and  the  Great  Do  U 
advertised  to  start  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
twenty-third,  while  we,  the  passengers,  who 
are  to  go  by  it,  have  been  recommended  to 
get  on  board  before  eleven.  I  am  glad  to 
have  done  with  the  extreme  discomfort  of 
the  noisy  hotel  where  I  have  been  stopping, 
and  look  upon  my  tightly  packed  luggage 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  It  is  hoisted 
on  a  fiacre ;  the  last  harpy  has  been  bought 
off;  even  the  man  who  opened  the  fiacre 
door,  and  another  who  did  the  looking  on 
part,  have  both  been  feed  according  to  cus- 
tom, and  its  spite  of  sundry  visions  of  sea- 
sickness, I  draw  a  sigh  of  relief.  I  am  off 
at  last. 

Not  a  bit  of  it !  There  lies  the  Great  Do 
high  and  dry  somewhere ;  no  one  of  the 
few  jolly  sailors  loitering  about  know  exactly 
where,  but  she  is  somewhere,  that  is  quite 
clear ;  and  she  is  not  to  start  to-night.  In- 
deed she  is  being  painted.  At  this  juncture, 
my  fiacre  expresses  a  polite  wish  to  be  paid 
double  his  fare ;  but  on  requesting  him  to 
take  me  back  to  the  hotel,  he  becomes 
more  reasonable  in  his  demands,  and  back 
we  go  together.  Every  one  has  gone  to  bed 
there,  however,  according  to  custom,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  last  train  from  Paris  ;  and,  ori 
awakening  them,  I  find  the  irruption  of  trav- 
ellers deluded  into  taking  the  Marseilles 
route,  has  been  so  great  since  I  left,  that 
every  bed  in  the  house  is  engaged,  and  I 
must  drive  elsewhere  and  get  a  lodging  how 
I  may.    The  coachman  enjoys  this,  and  no 
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wonder,  for  it  enables  him  to  give  me  a  pleas- 
ant airing  about  Marseilles,  and  to  see  how 
its  streets  look  by  moonlight.  In  fact  I  have 
ample  time  to  judge  of  them,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced he  took  me  twice  round  the  same 
Place,  either  from  absence  of  mind,  or  ab- 
sence of  honesty,  and  of  course  I  have  to 
pay  him  bravely.  However,  I  do  get  a 
lodging  at  last  somewhere  or  other — a  lodg- 
ing smelling  of  old  rope  and  beds  ill-made, 
of  yesterday's  dinner,  and  fine  old  preserved 
cigar  smoke,  kept  tight  since  last  summer, 
when  the  windows  were  opened.  There  is 
no  help  for  it — sniff  and  pish  as  I  may — and 
I  soon  find  myself  deeply  intrenched  in 
a  fluffy  bed,  smelling  abominably,  and  with 
one  sheet  and  a  counterpane  excessively 
dirty,  to  cover  me.  I  am  bound  to  confess, 
however,  I  do  not  lack  entertainment,  and 
pass  a  most  lively  night  with  certain  dark  com- 
plexioned  guests  who  were  not  unexpected. 
I  get  up  the  next  morning  jolly  enough 
under  the  circumstances  and — except  a  slight 
difficulty  in  opening  my  left  eye,  owing  to 
certain  kissses  I  received  in  the  dark,  and 
an  intolerable  itching  over  me — have  nothing 
to  complain  of.  Yet,  not  being  so  satisfied, 
perhaps,  as  I  ought  to  be,  I  go  out,  and  find 
my  way  to  the  gentleman  who  resides  in  the 
little  house  with  the  glass  door.  There  my 
important  acquaintance  is  furious.  There  is 
also  a  pale  clerical  looking  man,  with  a  large 
family,  taking  an  invalid  daughter  to  Italy, 
smarting  under  the  prospect  of  another  three 
days  at  an  hotel.  There  is  M.  de  Taroc,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Jockey  Club, 
who  has  laid  a  bet  that  he  will  go  to  Naples 
and  back  without  taking  off  his  under  waist- 
coat ;  and  having  chosen  the  Great  Do  as 
the  quickest  means  of  going,  is  gesticulating 
wildy  at  the  delay.  There  is  Madame  Fifine 
who  will  lose  her  engagement  at  the  San 
Carlo  if  she  does  not  arrive  there  before 
Mademoisele  Fanchon,  her  rival,  who  fear- 
ful of  sea-sickness  is  trying  to  cross  the 
Alps.  There  is  also  Captain  Scurry  who  has 
exceeded  his  leave  of  absence  from  Malta, 
with  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  or  two,  who  evi- 
dently give  themselves  up  for  lost  now; 
while  a  poor  pale  gentleman  who  is  sighing 
and  coughing  in  a  corner,  has  been  robbed  of 
his  last  straw  of  a  chance  of  prolonging  his 
life  a  few  feeble  months  more. 


"  And  you  will  have  the  complaisance  to 
tell  all  these  people,  Monsieur,  why  the 
Great  Do  is  not  going  to  start  ?" 

Monsieur  shrugs  his  shoulders :  he  ha* 
nothing  to  say  to  us.  The  Great  Do  does 
not  start  because  she  is  being  painted,  and 
because  her  cargo  is  not  complete,  and  be- 
cause a  vessel  expected  from  the  Antipodes 
did  not  come  in  yesterday — indeed  from  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

"But  how  is  it  that  you  print  placard- 
and  have  them  fixed  up  here  and  there,  even 
in  the  Neapolitan  Embassy  at  Paris,  en- 
gaging to  start  on  the  twenty-third,  and  then 
break  your  word  ?" 

Monsieur  shrugs  his  shoulders  again.,  an 
answer  that  will  do  for  anything  he  say?. 
There  are  many  people  who  are  quite  equal 
to  us  in  rank  and  consideration — he  mean- 
to  say  our  betters — who,  are  also  detained 
and  who  make  no  complaint.  Who  are  we, 
and  what  do  we  want?  We  may  have  our 
passports  back,  and  go  by  another  boat : 
there  is  one  going  to  Naples  to-morrow,  he 
believes,  that  is,  on  its  return  ftora  the  Ea>t 
Indies.  To  be  sure  we  shall  not  arrive  there 
so  soon  going  round  by  Calcutta,  as  if  we 
wait  for  the  Great  Do,  but  he  cannot  help 
that.  There  are  our  passports,  if  we  want 
them — they  are  no  use  to  him.  We  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  that  class  of  individual* 
who  will  never  listen  to  reason,  &c. 

We  reply  that  all  we  want  is  to  go  to  Na- 
ples; the  fulfilment  of  a  solemn  printed 
contract  made  between  the  Company  he  rep- 
resents and  us,  the  public.  That  our  sole 
reason  for  choosing  his  vessel  was  as  the 
speediest  means  of  getting  to  Naples.  That 
if  it  had  not  been  advertised  to  start  on  the 
twenty-third,  and  to  arrive  as  soon  as  the 
other  boat  carrying  the  mail  which  started 
on  the  nineteenth,  and  offered  us  the  addi- 
tional temptation  of  a  shorter  voyage  by  sea. 
we  should  have  taken  the  mail  boat.  But 
that  now  we  are  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Great  Do,  till  the  twenty-ninth  again. 

The  Monsieur  replies  that  our  language  is 
neither  well  chosen  or  polite,  that  we  appear 
ignorant  of  the  usages  of  genteel  society. 

We  answer  that  we  shall  be  subjected  t;» 
great  expense  and  to  grave  inconvenience 
if  the  Great  Do  does  not  proceed  on  her 
voyage  according  to  advertisement,  and  in- 
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deed  that  some  of  our  purees  being  exhaust- 
ed we  shall  not  be  able  to  go  at  all. 

To  which  the  Monsieur  answers  that  we 
are  free  to  go  or  to  remain ;  and  that  as  for 
the  Great  Do,  she  will  start  some  time 
within  a  week  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night— probably  on  the  twenty-fifth — that  is, 
if  she  completes  her  cargo,  and  the  ship  from 
the  Antipodes  comes  in.  He  has  now  the 
honour  to  salute  us,  and  will  not  hear  any- 
thing more  on  the  subject.  If  we  are  not 
pleased  we  have  the  alternative  of  being 

angry,  that  is  all. 

•  *  •  * 

The  next  morning  finds  me  straining  hard 
at  an  intractable  cigar  in  high  wind  upon 
the  quays  again. 

Why,  I  declare,  there  is  the  Great  Do  ad- 
vertised to  start  to-night.  I  hurry  to  the 
office.  Can  it  be  true  ?  Yes,  the  ship  from 
the  Antipodes  has  actually  arrived,  the  cargo 
is  complete,  and  we  shall  only  lose  three 
days  after  all.  To  be  sure,  many  of  those 
who  intended  to  go  by  it  have  made  little 
excursions  for  a  day  or  two  to  Toulon,  or 
where  not,  and  are  now  in  Marseilles ; 
others,  expecting  to  be  detained  longer,  have 
made  arrangements  for  a  week  at  their  hotels, 
and  sent  their  things  to  the  tardy  wash.  I 
regret  to  say  I  am  among  the  latter. 

"  Monsieur— can  I  really  venture  to  go 
down  again  to  the  Great  Do  to  night  ?  Will 
she  really  start  ? ' 

"  Certainly.     Here  is  your  ticket.' ' 

"Excuse  me;  my  place  is  number  six 
letter  A." 

" Desolated,  Monsieur;  that  place  has 
ken  taken  by  Lord  Bumble-puppy." 

'But  I  took  it  three  days  ago." 

My  lord  has  taken  it  also ;  but  I  can  have 
*  place  in  the  stern,  one  of  the  most  uncom- 
fortable parts  of  the  ship. 

"  Very  well,  we  will  not  dispute.  Do  you 
take  bank-notes  ?" 

Bank-notes !  Of  course  he  does.  "  It  is 
all  the  same  to  us ;  we  have  many  commer- 
cial relations  with  London.  Here  is  the 
change  of  Monsieur." 

1  have  a  bad  habit  of  looking  at  my  change, 
and  on  telling  it  carefully  over  I  find  my 
gentleman  has  given  me  twenty-four  francs 
for  the  pound  sterling,  or  exactly  three- 
fourths  of  a  franc  less  than  its  worth  on  the 


exchange.  I  am  too  much  disgusted  how- 
ever even  to  complain. 

"  Here  is  your  ticket,  Monsieur,  which 
you  will  present  on  going  on  board,  and  here 
is  another  ticket  for  the  boat  which  takes 
you  on  board ;  you  will  have  the  kindness, 
especially,  to  avoid  giving  the  boatman  any- 
thing— we  may  pay  them  already  more  than 
sufficiently.  Monsieur,  I  have  the  honour  to 
salute  you."  My  twenty  pound  note  disap- 
pears in  a  greasy  receptable,  the  door  closes 
on  me,  and  I  return  to  mine  inn. 

My  bill  is,  of  course,  extortionate— as  bills 
always  are  at  bad  hotels — but  I  pay  it  without 
grumbling,  because  I  wish  to  secure  my  bed 
in  case  of  another  disappointment.  My 
luggage  is  taken  to  the  boat,  paid  for  by  the 
owners  of  the  Great  Do,  and  I  follow  it 
There  are  too  many  of  us  on  board  the  boat 
paid  by  the  owners  of  the  Great  Do,  and  we 
were  so  uncomfortably  crowded  that  it  appears 
to  me  if  the  boat  paid  for  by  the  owners  of  the 
Great  Do  were  to  spring  a  leak  and  sink,  we 
should  all  go  down  in  a  compact  lump. 

"  Hi !  Monsieur,  you  have  not  paid  your 
fare." 

"  Here  is  my  ticket ;  my  fare  is  paid  by 
the  owners  of  the  Great  Do." 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur,  you  are  paid  for  by 
the  owners  of  the  Great  Do,  but  your  luggage— 
a  trunk,  a  hat-box,  and  a  leather  bag— is  not 
paid  for.    Three  francs,  Monsieur." 

At  last,  plucked  and  plundered,  I  am  de- 
livered over,  wholly  and  irremediably,  to 
the  Great  Do.  What  is  to  become  of  me 
now  that  I  am  confined  in  her,  without  hope 
of  redress  or  escape  until  I  land  at  Naples, 
I  shudder  to  contemplate. 


FADE  TENDER  SUNSET,  DYING 
SLOW. 

Fade !  tender  sunset,  dying  slow 
Upon  the  trunks  of  lordly  pines ! 
Wane,  all  we  think,  or  dream,  or  know- 
Die  out  poor  feeble,  trembling  lines ! 
Sink,  sun,  beyond  the  western  shore 
Of  evening,  lit  with  blue  and  gold ! 
Fade,  wane  and  die  on  mount  and  moor- 
But  deem  not  memory  can  grow  eold ! 

The  memory  of  a  form  whose  grace 
Shall  lire  forever— though  the  wave 
Of  time,  loud-surging  shall  efbce 
The  column,  abaft  and  architrave 
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That  bear  my  life  aloft.    I  hold 
That  memory  in  my  inmost  heart ! 
—Poor  lines,  ao  rode  and  forced  and  cold, 
Because  the  truth  overwhelms  all  art! 

Oh  she  wee  like  a  summer  eve ! 
A  being  of  another  sphere— 
From  Fairy  Land— eome  Geneviere— 
With  all  that's  sweet  and  soft  and  dear 
Brought  grandly  into  one  bright  form, 
To  eateh  the  heert  and  fill  the  breast. 
And  make  the  pulses  flush  and  warm 
With  joy  and  woe,  and  dear  unrest. 

80  fade,  oh !  sunlight,  die  away 
And  leave  the  light  of  golden  skies 
A  memory  only  of  the  day, 
So  filled  with  dainty  ecstacies : 
Wane,  rosy  margin,  o'er  the  hills, 
And  you,  ye  stars  I  sink  down  in  night, 
8till,  through  all  human  joys  and  ills 
I'll  bold  that  memory  and  delight ! 


Why  may  a  Gentleman  not  wear  Two  Rings  ? 

"Father,  I  am  in  desperate  want  of  a 
reason,  I  wish  you  to  help  me  to  one." 

"  Certainly,  Kate,  if  I  can — that  you  should 
be  in  want  of  a  reason,  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world !  but  how  you  found  that 
out,  or  what  on  earth  you  expect  to  do  with 
a,  reason,  I  can't  imagine,— -I  would  have  ex- 
pected you  as  soon,  to  ask  for  the  loan  of  my 
razor." 

"  Why,  Father,  how  do  you  know  but  that 
I  am  going  to  be  a  strong-minded  woman 
some  of  these  days,  and  lecture  upon  aboli- 
tion, or  something  ?" 

"  Ah,  indeed !  But  if  you  aspire  to  that 
distinguished  career,  you  are  unfitting  your- 
self for  your  destiny,  if  you  learn  to  reason — 
your  present  ignorance  and  impudence,  need 
only  to  be  cultivated,  to  fit  you  for  a  Bloomer, 
and  the  Tabernacle.  But  as  I  don't  want  to 
be  bothered  just  now,  if  you  will  give  me  a 
kiss,  and  state  your  case,  I  will  furnish  you 
with  a  reason,  provided  it  is  neither  a  rea- 
son, ad  hominem,  nor  ad  captandum,  nor  the 
mixed  mode,  ad  captandum  hominem.  But 
I  forget  that  all  Latin,  except  Bullion's  Gram- 
mar, is  Greek  to  you— so  what's  vour 
point  ?" 

Well,  Cousin  Lucy  and  I  had  an  argument 
to-day,  whether  it  is  allowable  for  a  gentle- 
man to  wear  two  rings :  she  said,  yes,  and  I 


said,  no,— I  did  not  convince  her,  however: 
she  did  not  ask  me  for  a  reason,  and  I  of* 
fered  none,  because  I  could  not  think  of 
any.  But  I  am  sure  T  am  right,  and  if  yon 
will  give  me  the  reason,  I  think  I  can  con- 
vince her  this  evening.  Can  yon  think  of 
one?" 

"  Of  a  reason  why  a  gentleman  should 
not  wear  two  rings  ?  Yes,  a  conclusive  one. 
Because  he  ought  not  to  wear  one ;— how 
will  that  suit  you  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  father,  for  all  the  young  gen- 
tlemen wear  one.  Lucy  would  call  me  an 
old  fogy  if  I  said  that." 

"  A  superannuated  old  fogy,  you  certainty 
look  like.  Pray  have  you  found  out  in  Bul- 
lion's Grammar,  the  Latin  for  old  fogy?  or 
do  they  teach  that  subject  in  Familiar  Sci- 
ence ?  A  precious  set  you  are,  you  girls  tt 
the  Acadamy,  to  be  talking  about  old  Fogy- 
ism; — I  suppose  you  are  all  in  love  with 
young  America?" 

"Well,  but  Father,  give  me  a  better  rea- 
son." 

"  A  better  one,  I  cannot,  perhaps  we  may 
find  another.  What  do  you  think  about 
it?" 

"Why,  nothing  but  this — that  it  is  per- 
fectly right  for  a  lady  to  wear  as  many  rings 
as  she  thinks  proper,  but  that  a  gentleman 
ought  not  to  wear  more  than  one." 

"  Well  and  if  a  man  does  what  a  woman 
only  ought  to  do,  you  say  his  conduct  is, 
what?" 

"  Unmanly." 

"Just  so,  and  therefore  a  gentleman  ought 
not  to  wear  two  rings,  because  it  is  unmanly. 
Will  that  do  for  your  reason  ?" 

"  Well,  I  dont  care  for  a  reason  for  my- 
self; it  is  only  for  Lucy,  and  I  dare  say  that 
will  serve  for  her.  Tet  I  should  like  to 
know  why  it  is  not  manly;  but  I  can't  wait 
now." 

"  Well,  come  again,  some  time.  GooaV 
bye." 

She  never  came  again  to  ask,  the  mini  ;— 
she  is  a  little  shy  of  talking  to  her  father  j 
about  young  men.  But  I  turned  over  tba 
question  in  my  own  mind,  as  a  piece  of 
clothes-philosophy  not  discussed  in  Sartsr 
Resartus,  and  worked  out  a  principle,  which 
though  not  very  profound,  I  do  not  re* 
member  to  have  seen  put  into  a  dogmata) 
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shape,  and  as  it  is  true,  equally  for  other 
adornments  as  for  rings,  and  moreover,  con- 
nects itself  with  some  portions  of  higher 
esthetic*,  I  will  give  my  lucubrations  to  the 
retder. 

A  woman  may  wear  ornament,  avowedly 
u  ornament ;  a  gentleman  may  not.  Every 
thing  that  the  latter  wears,  must  have  utility, 
either  actual  or  possible,  as  its  basis,  or  at 
least  as  its  justification. 

A  single  glance  at  vir  is  demonstrative  of 
the  normal  idea  of  his  habiliments.  He  is  a 
being  who  is  to  work,  to  walk,  to  fight,  to 
ride.  If  he  must  pitch  into  a  stream  to  save 
his  drowning  lady-love,  or  pitch  into  an  ad- 
versary to  save  his  drowning  honour,  or  the 
Nebraska  Bill  in  Congress,  (as  of  late  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Edmondson)  his  coat  and  waistcoat 
can  be  jerked  off  instanter — if  he  must  ride  a 
warhorse,  or  a  rail— or  being  beaten— would 
ran  away,  to  fight  another  day,  or  would  fol- 
low the  plough,  or  climb  a  tree  where  the 
wood  pigeons  breed,  or  pluck  an  apple  for 
Galatea,  his  trowsers  enable  him  to  say  with 
the  poet— Homo  svm—kumani  nihil  a  me 
&ampvio.  His  hat  originated  in  a  hel- 
met, and  is  to  cover  and  protect  his  head, 
and  therefore  he  may  not  attach  to  his  occi- 
put, a  tempting  pretext  like  a  come-and-kiss- 
me  bonnet.  His  gloves  were  once  gaunt- 
lets, and  therefore  even  an  ambrosial  exquis 
He  would  not  venture  to  wear  open  silk  net- 
work on  his  hands ;  while  his  boots  came 
down  to  him  from  men  that  were  men,  who 
wore  knights'  spurs,  and  marched  in  serried 
phalanx,  hunted  the  game  through  brake  and 
bier,  or  trod  sturdily  over  their  up-ploughed 
fields ;  and  therefore  the  covering  of  a  man's 
foot  must  show  that  the  wearer  is  a  man. 

Look  at  woman's  dress,  and  the  different 
normal  idea  is  obvious.  It  is  intended  for 
one  whose  life  is  in-doors,  who  is  not  to 
be  called  upon  for  violent  exertion,  nor  to  be 
exposed  to  sudden  vicissitudes.  It  is  domes- 
tic, graceful,  attractive — fits  close  here, 
and  swells  out  there,  and  is  modelled  upon 
the  idea  that  some  one  is  looking  at  it,  and 
is  adapted  therefore,  altogether  as  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  beholder,  as  to  the  neces 
■Hies  of  the  wearer.  I  have  said  enough  now 
to  substantiate  my  proposition — that  utility 
is  the  basis  of  man's  dress,  and  beauty  that 
tf  woman's. 


Yet,  note,  that  this  does  not  imply  that 
woman's  dress  has  no  utility,  or  that  orna- 
ment is  to  be  excluded  from  man's  but,  only 
that  the  useful  in  the  one  must  be  beautiful, 
and  the  ornamental  in  the  other  must  be  ac- 
tually or  possibly  useful ;  and  if  not  so 
respectively,  they  are  abnormal,  and  there- 
fore contrary  to  good  taste. 

For  example — there  is  no  part  of  a  gen- 
tleman's dress,  which  is  more  convenient 
than  the  outside  pockets  of  his  coat ;  and  as 
a  depository  for  thimbles,  spools,  card-cases, 
memorandum  books,  letters,  small  packages 
&c,  they  would  be  of  equal  convenience  to 
the  fair  sex ;  but  in  appearance  they  would  be 
so  incongruous,  that  they  are  not  to  be  thought 
of— true,  they  have  a  side  pocket  in  their 
dress,  but  it  is  concealed,  and  after  all,  is  a 
liberty ;  and  your  school-girl  has  a  coquet- 
tish little  poche  in  her  apron  for  her  hand- 
kerchief, but  this  is  to  attract  attention,  and 
not  for  use. 

Other  illustrations  might  be  given. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  may  wear 
earrings,  and  necklace,  and  ribbons  and 
flowers,  the  most  brilliant  and  variegated 
colours,  and  may  dress  in  material  that  has 
no  substance,  warmth,  nor  durability,  while 
in  superfluity  of  amount,  there  is  no  limit. 
She  may  compress  and  stay  up  her  form 
in  one  part,  and  enlarge  its  dimensions  ar- 
tificially elsewhere — she  may  adopt  the 
Grecian  bend,  or  toss  her  head  back,  or 
jaunt  it  on  one  side,  may  droop  her  lids  or 
flash  her  eyes,  or  in  short  adopt  avowedly 
for  effect,  whatever  physical  style  she  plea- 
ses, and  nobody  finds  fault  if  she  has  the 
tact  to  understand  the  maxim  ne  nimis,  and 
avoid  affectation,  which  means  in  a  woman, 
not  artificiality,  but  excess. 

Not  so  with  a  man.  Suppose  he  should 
appear  in  a  delicate  peach-coloured,  barege 
sack  coat,  or  have  his  trousers  flounced  with 
lace,  or  his  hat  decked  with  ribbons,  or  wear- 
ing a  diamand  necklace,  or  splendid  pen- 
dants in  his  ears.  No  matter  how  costly  the 
material,  or  skilfully  adapted  the  colours,  or 
just  the  fit,  he  would  be  ridiculous,  simply 
because  no  possible  utility  could  be  discov- 
ered in  his  decorations. 

That  this  is  a  sure  canon  of  good  taste,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  recognised  with 
increasing  distinctness,  in  proportion  to  the 
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advancement  of  nations  in  civilization.  The 
North  American  Indian  or  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lander has  no  conception  of  it. 

They  wear  emulously  and  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  feathers,  beads,  and  neck- 
laces, bracelets,  and  rings  in  the  ears,  mouth, 
and  nose.  The  extreme  Orientals  with  their 
fantastic  garments,  enormous  head-gear,  va- 
riegated silks,  and  ornaments  of  ivory,  tinsel, 
and  painted  paper,  have  still  made  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  savage,  and  are  only  a  little 
in  the  rear  of  the  Turk  with  his  turban,  bag- 
trowsers,  and  slippers.  When  we  come 
however  into  the  centre  of  European  refine- 
ment, we  find  society  arrayed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple stated — woman  wearing  ornament 
avowedly  as  such,  while  to  man  is  allowed 
ornament  only  as  it  is  connected  in  fact,  or 
upon  supposition,  with  utility.  And  the  high- 
er the  rank  the  more  scrupulous  the  obser- 
vance of  the  principle.  A  young  peasant 
may  have  a  gay  ribbon  for  a  hat-band  at  a 
fair,  but  what  buck  would  venture  to  sport 
one,  or  any  thing  analogous  in  Hyde  Park. 
We  see  too  that  even  in  Europe,  the  increasing 
refinement  of  each  successive  period,  brings 
within  narrower  limits  the  range  of  ornament 
allowable  for  the  male  sex.  Compare  for 
example,  the  ruffling  gallants  of  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  with  the  black-coated  ap- 
pendages of  the  palace  of  Queen  Victoria. 

I  repeat,  however,  what  I  have  already 
said — upon  the  basis  of  utility,  man's  dress 
may  be  ever  so  much  ornamented ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  base  is  sometimes 
that  of  an  inverted  cone — the  utility  being 
very  theoretical,  and  the  superstructure  of 
ornament,  enormous.  No  man  may  wear  a 
gold  chain  around  his  neck  or  his  brow,  but 
he  may  make  what  display  of  the  precious 
metal  he  chooses,  if  it  is  attached  to  his 
watch— if  he  wants  diamonds  and  pearls, 
they  must  be  in  the  form  of  studs  and  sets, 
and  sleeve  buttons  and  breastpins,  or  some- 
thing having  the  place  and  appearance,  if  not 
the  real  use,  of  things  to  hold  his  garments 
together. 

It  may  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the  man- 
liest, (so  purporting  to  be  at  least,)  of  all 
men,  namely  soldiers,  form  an  exception. 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like 
a  militia  Brigadier,  and  Harlequin  is  less  fan* 
tastic  in  dress  than  the  drum-major  of  a  regi- 


ment. Can  the  facings,  blue,  buff,  and  red — 
the  epaulettes,  and  shoulder-straps,  and 
eagles  and  pompons  and  sashes,  and  striped 
pantaloons,  and  all  the  rigmarole  of  uniform, 
be  useful  ?  Not  actually  perhaps,  but  the 
theory  is  obvious  enough.  Rank  must  be 
distinguished;  and  the  readiest  way,  to  do 
this,  is  by  differences  in  apparel  and  this 
sanctions  all  this  tailor's  glory. 

What  we  have  said,  of  course  settles 
Kate's  question — may  a  gentleman  wear  two 
rings  ?  We  adhere,  old  fogy  as  we  are,  (the 
latin  word  for  old  fogy  is  silicernium)  to  our 
notion  that  he  ought  not  to  wear  one,  but 
this  is  not  condemned  by  our  present  canon 
of  taste.  For  while  the  ring  is  in  fact,  to 
attract  attention,  to  show  a  soft  hand,  (head 
too  it  may  be,)  and  to  gratify  an  effeminate 
vanity,  yet  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  a  sig- 
net ring  or  a  memorial  of  special  friendship 
or  a  gage  d1  amour,  and  therefore  allowable 
in  unity.  But  two  signets,  or  two  affiance**, 
no  man  is  allowed  to  have,  and  therefore 
not  two  rings.  As  they  indicate  no  such 
things  on  a  lady's  hand,  and  as  she  has  i 
right  to  have  a  handsome  hand  and  to  adorn 
it  as  much  as  she  pleases,  (not  however  to 
prop  her  head  on  it  the  whole  time  of  church 
service — ne  nimis)  she  may  wear  just  a> 
many  as  she  thinks  fit. 

Of  course  the  same  reasoning  would  knock 
Kossuth  hats,  with  plumes,  into  a  cocked 
hat,  metaphorically  speaking.     Kossuth  had 
a  right,  in  the  character  of  officer,  to  wear  t 
feather,  but  you  who  are  none,  have  no  rigfat{ 
to  borrow  it.     And  why  are  some  of  ouij 
young  men  wearing  coats  with  wide  mout 
sleeves,  and  delicate  linen,  or  even  lace,  un 
derneath.    Let  the  young  girls  do  it — it 
refreshing  to  have  a  vista  up  a  fair  round  am 
but  pray,  sir,  who  wants  to  see  your  wrM 
and  elbows  ? 

It  is  the  wisdom  of  ages,  to  insist  upa 
these  distinctions*  There  are  men  by  sej 
who  are  so  unmanly  by  character,  that  ifnl 
restrained,  they  would  exult  in  such  shami 
less  effeminacy  of  dress  as  to  bring  the  who 
sex  into  contempt.  All  things  are  mat 
double.  There  are  weak-minded  men 
there  are  strong-minded  women,  and  botf 
ever  much  they  may  desire  it,  and  indea 
per  se  be  fitted  for  it,  general  principles  n 
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quire  that  the  petticoat  and  the  bloomer, 
should  be  denied  to  both  respectively. 

Can  we  not  learn  from  the  appointments 
of  Nature  ?    Look  at  a  honey-suckle  and  see 
a  type  of  woman.     Its  flexile  vine,   insinu- 
ates itself  all  over  the  frame  which  it  de- 
mands for  support — its  tendrils  hang  in  grace- 
ful festoons,  and  its  deep  green  lacquered 
leaves,  embosom  its  multitudinous  flowers  of 
pink  and  orange,  over  which  the  fluttering 
humming  bird  is  poised,  and  from  which  the 
bees  murmuring  forth  content  and  thankful- 
ness, draw  out  their  liquid  sweets.     It  is 
the  first  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  visitor  as  he 
opens  the  front-yard  gate,  and  he  almost 
bows  to  it  in  salutation,  while  little  children 
ran  up  to  shake  and  shower  down  its  profuse 
bloom.    And  it  ever  is  uttering  its  perfume, 
hot  not  so  much  when  wooed  by  the  ardent 
sun— in  the  moist  twilight  under  the  stars, 
it  sends  forth  its  fragrance,  as  the  nightin- 
gale her  song,  or  the  maiden  her  evening 
prayer ;  and  as  arm  in  arm  the  young  wife 
and  husband  are  walking  the  broad  piazza, 
ever  and  anon  they  check  the  tide  of  love 
tones,  to  thank  that  beautiful  vine  and  say, 
bow  sweet !    The  Creator  made  it,  and  with 
what  idea  and  purpose  but  that  of  beauty ; 
vet  not  without  its  uses — if  it  refines  human 
love,  if  it  cultivates  the  sensibilities  of  child- 
hood, and  awakens  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  the  value  of  its 
tendencies  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  connex- 
ion with  the  thing,  the  most  elevated  that  be- 
tog  to  human  destiny.     And  where  shall 
w  find  in  the  vegetable  world,  a  type  for 
°*n  •    The  reader  may  not  sympathize  with 
V  idea,  and  may  even  be  inclined  to  smile, 
«t  I  have  ever  thought,  that,  as  in  the  New 
forld,  is  found,  the  noblest  specimen  of 
fan— man  real,  free,  self-reliant  and  use- 
l^-man  fulfilling  his  destiny  in  a  fuller 
P*e  than  he  ever  did  elsewhere— -that  so 
une  of  our  own  plants,  is  found  his  truest 
jp— the  Indian  corn !      Look  at  it  as  it 
puds  erect,  and  in  the  vegetable  world  mag- 
pent,  and  you  will  perceive  that  utility  is 
[characteristic.     It  raises  erect  its  strong 
Pt*  not  hollow  like  the  cane,  but  solid,  full 
fith  and  juice,  and  articulated  with  joints 
pake  it  firmer.    Its  leaves  are  thick, 
|ftg,  and  pointed  like  a  sword  blade, — its 
like  a  warrior's  pennon,— its  drooping 


tassel  is  like  the  beard  of  the  yellow-haired 
Saxon,  and  its  rich  fruit  good  for  man  and 
beast— of  all  vegetables,  the  most  delicious 
when  green,  of  all  food  the  most  nutritious 
when  mature,  it  clothes  itself  with  its  strong 
husk,  points  downward,  and  self-protected, 
fears  not  the  drought,  the  rain  or  the  frost. 
Neglect  not  to  notice  when  you  look  at  it, 
the  circle  of  supporting  offshoots  that  it  has 
thrown  around  its  base  to  prop  itself  more 
firmly.  Now  in  all  its  array,  you  find  noth- 
ing that  has  not  its  manifest  use,  and  yet  I 
affirm  that  there  is  not  in  the  vegetable 
world  a  more  beautiful  display  than  a  field 
of  luxuriant  corn  in  the  prime  of  its  season. 
I  have  seen  the  harvests  of  England,  the 
vineyards  of  Burgundy,  and  the  flower- 
decked  prairies  of  the  Great  West,  and  yet 
to  my  eye,  a  broad  bottom  on  James  River, 
or  a  swelling  upland  in  our  valley,  covered 
with  corn,  has  a  beauty  which  is  superior  not 
only  in  its  effect  upon  the  eye,  but  even 
when  tested  by  theoretical  rules. 

So  let  man  be  in  dress,  in  conversation, 
in  deportment,  and  in  occupation,— manly ; 
and  if  he  has  a  longing  for  the  beautiful,  let 
him  recollect  Sampson's  riddle — "  Out  of  the 
strong  came  forth  sweetness/1  and  believe 
that  for  a  man,  that  which  is  manliest  is  most 
beautiful. 

I  will  close,  by  extracting  from  a  work  by 
Dr.  Whately,  what  he  has  quoted  from  Dr. 
Smith,  illustrating  analogically  the  distinc- 
tion between  prose  and  poetry  by  that  be- 
tween walking  and  dancing,  speaking  and 
singing,  and  I  will  trust  to  the  ready  percep- 
tion of  the  reader,  to  extend  without  my  aid, 
the  analogy  to  the  distinction  between  the 
appropriate  dressfof  man  and  woman. 

Dr.  Smith  says—"  Were  I  to  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  dancing  and  any  other 
kind  of  amusement,  I  should  observe  that 
though  in  performing  any  ordinary  action— 
in  walking,  for  example,  across  the  room,  a 
person  may  manifest  both  grace  and  agility ; 
yet  if  he  betrays  the  least  intention  of  show- 
ing either,  he  is  sure  of  offending  more  or 
less,  and  we  never  fail  to  accuse  him  of  some 
degree  of  vanity  and  affectation.  In  the  per- 
formance of  any  such  ordinary  action,  every 
one  wishes  to  appear  to  be  solely  occupied 
about  the  proper  purpose  of  the  action ;  if  he 
means  to  show  either  grace  or  agility,  he  is 
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careful  to  conceal  that  meaning ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  be  betrays  it,  which  he  almost  al- 
ways does,  he  offends.  In  dancing  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  professes  and  avows,  as 
it  were,  the  intention  of  displaying  some  de- 
gree either  of  grace  or  of  agility,  or  of  both. 
The  display  of  one  or  the  other  or  both  these 
qualities,  is,  in  reality,  the  proper  purpose  of 
the  action,  and  there  can  never  be  any  dis 
agreable  vanity  or  affectation  in  following 
out  the  proper  purpose  of  any  action.  When 
we  say  of  any  particular  person  that  he  gives 
himself  many  affected  airs  and  graces  in 
dancing,  we  mean  either  that  he  exhibits 
airs  and  graces  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  dance,  or  that  he  exaggerates  those  that 
are  suitable.  Every  dance  is  in  reality,  a 
succession  of  airs  and  graces  of  some  kind 
or  other,  which,  if  I  may  say  so,  profess 
themselves  to  be  such.  The  steps,  gestures, 
and  motions,  which  as  it  were,  avow  the  in- 
tention of  exhibiting  a  succession  of  such 
airs  and  graces,  are  the  steps,  gestures  and 
motions  which  are  peculiar  to  dancing.  The 
distinction  between  the  sounds  or  tones  of 
singing,  and  those  of  speaking,  seems  to  be 
of  the  same  kind  with  that  between  the  step, 
&c.,  of  dancing  and  those  of  any  other  ordi- 
nary action.  Though  in  speaking,  a  person 
may  show  a  very  agreable  tone  of  voice,  yet 
if  he  seems  to  intend  to  show  it — if  he  ap- 
pears to  listen  to  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 
and  as  it  were  to  tune  it  into  a  pleasing  mod- 
ulation, he  never  fails  to  offend  as  guilty  of 
a  most  disagreable  affectation.  In  speaking, 
as  in  every  other  ordinary  action,  we  expect 
and  require  that  the  speaker  should  attend 
only  to  the  proper  purpose  of  the  action— 
the  clear  and  distinct  expression  of  what  he 
has  to  say.  In  singing,  on  the  contrary, 
every  one  professes  the  intention  to  please 
by  the  tone  and  cadence  of  his  voice ;  and 
he  not  only  appears  to  be  guilty  of  no  disa- 
greable affectation  in  doing  so,  but  we  ex- 
pect and  require  that  he  should  do  so.  To 
please  by  the  choice  and  arrangement  of 
agreable  sounds,  is  the  proper  purpose  of  all 
music,  vocal  as  well  as  instrumental,  and 
we  always  expect  that  every  one  should  at- 
tend to  the  proper  purpose  of  whatever  ac- 
tion he  is  performing.  A  person  may  ap- 
pear to  sing  as  well  as  to  dance  affectedly ; 
lie  may  endeavour  to  please  by  sounds  and 


tones  which  are  unsuitable  to  the  nature  d 
the  song,  or  he  may  dwell  too  much  on  those 
which  are  suitable  to  it  The  disagreable 
affectation  appears  to  consist  always,  not  in 
attempting  to  please  by  a  proper,  but  by 
some  improper  modulation  of  the  voice." 
Dr.  Whately  then  says—"  It  is  only  necessa- 
ry to  add  (what  seems  evidently  to  have  been 
in  the  author's  mind,  though  the  disserta- 
tion is  left  unfinished)  that  poetry  has  the 
same  relation  to  prose"  (and,  I  add,  the  dress 
of  woman  to  the  dress  of  man  )"as  dancing 
to  walking  and  singing  to  speaking,  and  that 
what  has  been  said  of  them,  will  apply  ex- 
actly, mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  other." 

And  so,  daughter  Kate,  I  have  given  t 
long  answer  to  your  question,  why  a  gentle- 
man may  not  wear  two  rings.  * 

P.  A.  P. 


The  Moral  Laws  of  the  Univene. 

What  a  beautiful   harmony   there  is  in 
truth !    To  a  mind  subdued  and  purified  by 
Faith  in  the  Great  Author  of  all  things,  on- 
biassed  by  prejudice,  or  by  a  disproportios- 
ate  desire  to  establish  one  truth  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,  viewing  the  whole  system 
from  a  height  apart,  there  are  no  inconsistent 
cies  in  all  God's  moral  world.    Not  eneresM 
ity  is  antagonistic  to  another;  each  troi 
evolves  and  elucidates  the  rest,  and  hand  i 
hand,  all  uniting  to  advance  and  sustain  oa 
another,  they  rise  higher  and  yet  highd 
until  they  stand  before  us  in  one  heave! 
born,   heaven- reaching  climax,  which  hi 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  bat  is  limitkl 
as  Eternity.    Fresh  from  the   hand  of  il 
Great  Creator,  uninjured  by  the  perreraki 
and  misinterpretations  of  man,  it  preset 
to  our  wondering  and  delighted  eyes,  t 
perfection  of  loftiness  and  purity.     H4 
mournfully  desolate  those  who  lack  the  ki 
to  this  grand    system,  who  see  in  all  1 
world  but  one  universal,  overwhelming  ebaj 

without  form  and  void;"  who  in  all  tha 
beautiful  harmonies,  see  only  an  endld 
confusion  of  contradictions,  and  labonnl 
to  reconcile  them,  are  lost  in  a  labyrinta 
perplexing  thought!     "Submit  yourself 
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unto  the  Lord !"  be  content  to  receive  as 
mystery,  all  that  he  condescends  not  to  ex- 
plain, and  to  the  eye  of  faith,  all  will  yet  be 
clear  and  bright  as  the  noon-day.  Then  will 
the  glories  of  the  Temple  of  Truth  be  re- 
vealed to  your  sight,  an  edifice  so  grand  and 
H>  complete  that  all  the  wisdom  of  man  can- 
oot  add  to  its  perfections,  nor  illuminate  its 
beauties.  "  It  hath  no  need  of  the  sun, 
neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it,  for  the 
glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb 
i*  the  light  thereof." 

R.N.  R. 


EDITORIAL  LETTER  FROM  EUROPE, 

London,  2  June,  1854. 

My  dear  Messenger : — I  sigh  for  the  pen  of 
the  author  of  the  Irish  Sketch  Book  to  chron- 
icle for  the  amusement  of  your  readers  the 
incidents  of  my  ocean  voyage,  and  to  con- 
vey the  impressions  which  have  been  made 
upon  me  by  a  week's  sojourn  in  England.  In 
opening  this  correspondence,  which  may  ex- 
tend through  several  months  of  the  present 
year,  I  feel  very  strongly  how  much  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  I  shall  be  able  to 
conduct  it  for  European  letters  have  been 
of  late  so  much  overdone  that  they  have  al- 
most come  to  be  regarded  as  dead  letters,  and 
most  people  turn  from  them  with  a  very  nat- 
ural feeling  of  satiety,  wearied  with  descrip- 
tions of  abbeys  and  minsters,  galleries  and 
country  seats  and  all  the  other  thousand  and 
one  sights  which  one  must  accomplish  while 
visiting  the  classic  lands  of  the  Old  World. 
It  is  not  possible  that  I  shall  avoid  falling 
into  the  beaten  track  of  the  transatlantic 
tourists  in  these  desultory  sketches,  yet  may 
I  not  hope  that  they  will  be  read  by  some 
with  a  certain  degree  of  interest  as  the  re- 
cord of  anew  hand? 

I  forbear  indulging  in  any  of  those  tear- 
ful rhapsodies  into  which  "  the  mob  of  gen- 
tlemen who  write  with  ease"  have  fallen 
with  regard  to  the  last  glimpse  that  is  caught 
of  one's  country  over  the  dim  horizon  of  wa- 
ters in  standing  out  to  sea ;  partly  because  I 
could  not  decently  bring  in  the  hackneyed 
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quotation  of  "  my  native  land,  good  night !" 
but  chiefly  because  at  the  particular  moment 
when  the  Highlands  of  Neversink  faded 
from  the  vision  of  the  persons  on  the  prom* 
enade  deck  of  the  Pacific  I  was  engaged  in 
the  demolition  of  a  most  enchanting  though 
certainly  most  unsentimental  lobster-salad  in 
the  dining  saloon  below.  I  dare  say  it  was 
very  fine — that  parting  view  of  the  Ameri- 
can shores — for  when  I  went  up,  shortly  af- 
terwards, there  was  a  beautiful  sunset  flush 
thrown  upon  the  long  receding  wake  of  the 
steamer,  and  with  the  soothing  influences  of 
my  cigar  there  came  to  me  certain  sad  re- 
flections which  a  poet  might  have  embodied 
in  pensive  verses.  But  there  were  friends 
with  me  to  share  them,  and  when  the  night 
descended  and  the  cool  air  suggested  to  us 
the  greater  comfort  of  the  cabins,  we  retired 
thereto  and  had  a  little  conversazione,  quite 
lively  in  its  way,  before  seeking  out  our 
state-rooms.  For  several  day?,  there  was 
little  in  the  way  of  incident  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  our  voyage — the  sea  was  smooth 
and  the  wind  directly  in  the  proper  quarter 
for  keeping  the  ship  steady — but  as  we 
reached  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  there 
came,  in  a  dense  fog  and  a  nipping  air,  just 
that  sense  of  peril  which  to  landsmen  is  all 
the  more  alarming  for  its  novelty,  and  which 
causes  every  one  to  feel  thankful  when  it 
has  passed  away.  We  were  beyond  a  doubt 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ice-bergs. 
Calm,  cautious  captain  takes  down  the  ther- 
mometer every  few  minutes  to  test  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water.  As  the  mercury  sinks, 
nervous  ladies  and  gentlemen  grow  pale. 
Darkness  advances  and  the  plot  or  rather  the 
fog  thickens.  Still  drives  on  the  huge  steam- 
er through  the  unknown  sea*  With  the 
morning  we  hope  for  clear  weather  and  a 
distant  view  of  great  ice-mountains.  San- 
guine passengers  therefore  rise  at  two  bells, 
5  o'clock.  The  murky  veil  has  been  raised 
from  the  face  of  the  waters,  but  the  ice-bergs 
are  not  visible.  The  miracle  of  sunrise  com- 
pensates, however,  for  the  disappointment, 
mitigated  as  this  was  by  the  consciousness 
of  safety.  I  wonder  if  sailors  ever  think  of 
the  glory  of  the  ocean  sunrise.  To  me  the 
phenomenon,  whenever  seen,  is  suggestive 
of  fairer  and  brighter  things  than  pen  of  poet 
or  pencil  of  painter  has  ever  portrayed : — 
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the  emotions  it  excites  are  as  indescribable 
as  its  own  raJiant  appearing.  The  great 
Writers,  indeed,  have  failed  in  a  remarkable 
manner  in  their  sea-pieces.  One  of  Vernet's 
pictures  is  worth  them  all  for  effect,  from 
Homer  to  Madame  De  Stael,  yet  Vernet 
does  not  satisfy.  Did  it  ever  strike  you,  my 
dear  Messenger,  as  singular  that  the  Psalm- 
ist, who  never  saw  the  great  ocean  in  his  life 
and  whose  only  acquaintance  with  the  foun- 
tains of  the  deep  was  derived  from  the  Med- 
iterranean, should  hive  written  of  it  with 
such  power  ?  It  was  with  the  de  profundi* 
on  my  lips,  that  I  saw  the  huge  disc  of  the 
sun  lifted  from  the  watery  expanse,  and 
traced  the  golden  track  of  beams  which  lay 
athwart  the  main.  Such  a  glow  may  the 
feet  of  the  Saviour  have  left  upon  the  sea 
of  Galilee ! 

Five  days  from  land  and  still  moving  due 
east  by  the  compass,  the  vas*  ocean  and  the 
concave  sky  the  only  visible  objects.  Cole- 
ridge's hexameters  present  the  situation  viv- 
idly— 

Strongly  it  bears  us  along  in  swelling  and  limitless  bil- 
lows 

Nothing  before  and  nothing  behind  but  the  nky  and  the 
ocean. 

Sensation  created  on  the  promenade,  deck 
one  morning  by  thecry  of  "a  whale!"  Every- 
body rushes  up  to  get  a  look  at  his  sperm- 
ship  who  is  spouting  majestically  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  miles.  Whale  disap- 
pears and  millions  of  porpoises  dart  out  of 
the  water,  all  moving  in  the  same  direction 
at  inconceivable  velocity.  Movement  by 
flank,  porpoise-army,  perhaps,  advancing 
upon  some  despot  of  the  fishes,  some  Czar  of 
all  the  sharks. 

Five  days  upon  the  water  establishes  re- 
lations of  pleasant  familiarity  among  the  pas- 
sengers. Congenial  circles  are  formed  in 
accordance  with  the  tastes  of  the  parties.  A 
knot  of  stout  old  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
New  York  and  Boston  clubs,  play  incessant 
whist  at  a  guinea  a  corner  and  snub  an  occa- 
sional ntw  hand  for  an  unfortunate  finesse. 
The  cards  are  cut  off  Sandy  Hook  and  only 
laid  aside  when  we  get  opposite  Birkenhead 
in  the  Mersey.  Another  circle  smokes, 
sings  and  in  smooth  water  plays  shuffle-board 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Chips,  the  carpen- 


ter. It  is  a  braw  party  this.  Gallant  Ala- 
bama Colonel,  distinguished  for  exploits  in 
the  Mexican  War,  generous  and  gay.  Bos- 
ton merchant  of  liberal  sentiments  and  large 
intelligence.  Kind,  jovial  John  Bull  going 
home  on  a  visit  from  his  American  fireside, 
devoted  to  all  the  Muses  and  an  artislin  tbe 
way  of  punches.  Philadelphia  importers  en 
route  for  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Eu- 
rope and  worthy  representatives  of  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love,  young  M.  D's  going  to 
Paris,  Worcestershire  man  who  has  been  six 
weeks  in  New  York  getting  orders  for  nee- 
dles and  fishhooks  and  who  plays  the  best 
game  of  shuffle -board  on  the  ship — such  were 
some  of  the  component  parts  of  the  liveliest 
coterie  of  our  steamer  load.  The  author  of 
the  very  clever  illustrations  to  the  Potiphar 
Papers,  who  was  a  fellow  passenger,  has 
preserved  a  few  of  them  in  crayon  and  tbe 
sketches  are  eminently  deserving  of  being 
laid  before  a  discriminating  public.  "  Nee- 
dles," as  the  Worcestershire  man  was  called, 
sang  with  great  applause  a  patriotic  ballad, 
the  refrain  of  which,  referring  to  Albion, 
was — 

She's  the  star  of  the  hearth,  deny  it  who  ceo. 
The  hisle  and  the  ome  of  the  H englishman. 

Well  done,  Needles,  jolly  old  boy,  long 
may  you  enjoy  the  hisle  and  the  ome  war- 
ranted not  to  cut  in  the  eye  !  We  shall  not 
forget  you  readily,  nor  should  you  fail  to  keep 
in  grateful  remembrance  the  Colonel  who  re- 
lieved you  from  the  possibly  unpleasant  re- 
sults of  a  slight  misunderstanding  with  tbe 
Liverpool  police. 

Upon  the  seventh  day  out,  there  come?  a 
nor'-west  blow  with  squalls,  and  the  rest  ct 
our  passage  is  rough.  Ship  rolling  from  side 
to  side,  sometimes  dipping  the  paddle-bos 
under  water,  it  is  impossible  to  read,  to  play 
shuffle  board,  to  converse  intelligibly — the 
whist-players  even  revoke  in  the  general 
chaos  and  all  is,  as  Mr.  Mantalini  would  ex- 
press it,  "  one  demnition  roll."  By  a  suc- 
cession of  struggles  one  manages  to  get  out 
of  the  berth  and  immediately  falls  into  a  state 
of  the  most  frantic  indignation  with  the  lug- 
gage and  furniture  The  trunk  absurdly  in- 
sists in  standing  on  end,  the  carpet  bag  rtiei 
about  like  a  shuttlecock,  all  suspended  ^b* 
jects  oscillate  and  invariably  against  jour 
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I  head;  the  spirit-rappers  have  fastened  upon 
you.    I  think  it  would  have  puzzled   Mr 
Faraday  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  my 
wash  basin.    But  your  spasmodic  efforts  at 
dressing  are  at  length  crowned  with  success, 
and  you  go  tumbling  up  on  deck  to  escape 
the  horrors  of  sea-sickness.     Have  a  care, 
or  the  first  wave  will  carry  you  overboard. 
Three  minutes  outside  satisfies  you  that  the 
saloon  is  a  better  place,  at  least  you  will  not 
be  drenched  there.    To  the  saloon  you  go- 
elegant  saloon  with  its  magnificent  devices 
of  rosewood  and  ormolu,  its  luxurious  loun- 
ges, its  heraldic  escutcheons  emblazoned  on 
the  state-room  panels — what  is  it  now  but  a 
curiously  contrived  torture-chamber  as  the 
tremendous  lurch  of  the  steamer  keeps  up 
a  continuous  deafening  creaking  of  these  ap- 
pointments?    You  throw  yourself  upon  a 
lounge  opposite  one  of  the  splendid  French 
mirrors  and  endeavour  to  be  comfortable — 
futile  effort !  what  a  look  of  despair  is  that 
reflected  from  your    strangely  altered  fea- 
tures, and  how  you  start  as  you  find  the 
mirror  itself  in  motion  threatening  to  smash 
itself  against  you !  Then  at  the  very  acme  and 
height  of  your  agony,  when  the  passion  has 
deepened  into    something    sublime,    there 
comes  a  demon  with  a  gong  and  wrings  out 
jour  very  soul  with  that  terribly  clamourous 
summons  to  breakfast !     Shade   of  Dante. 
what  scene  of  the  Inferno ;  oh  yet-living-and 
we-hope-long-to-survive  De  Quincey,   what 
depth  of  the  Opium  despair  was  comparable 
to  this  !    At  such  a  moment,  you  cry  out  "  I 
will  go  to  sea  no  more  !" 

Yet  from  this  situation  of  intense  suffer- 
ing did  I  go  to  the  table  to  be  still  farther  im- 
posed upon  by  a  small  joke  of  John  Bull 
who  ventures  to  inquire  how  I  relish  such  a 
roll  for  breakfast !  Surprise  to  find  many 
ladies  in  the  saloon,  one  a  fair-haired  beauty 
rf  Kentucky  looking  even  more  lovely  for 
he  interesting  pallor  occasioned  by  the 
light's  disturbance.  But  such  a  condition  of 
iairs  cannot  last  always ;  after  four  days  of 
uch  rolling  the  observation  tells  us  we  are 
nly  sixty  miles  from  Cape  Clear  and  the 
bads  break  away  opportunely.  W^  are  at 
inner  when  the  welcome  cry  of  "  Land 
[o!"  gladdens  every  heart — the  party  was 
ist  coming  on,  but  meringues  a  la  crime  are 
rgotten  and  very  soon  the  entire  company 


are  assembled  on  deck.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men emerge  from  their  state-rooms  who  have 
never  been  seen  before,  having  retired  im- 
mediately upon  leaving  New- York,  and  every 
body  is  in  good  spirits. 

Beautiful  exceedingly  in  the  bright  hues 
of  .  unset  lay  the  long  range  of  the  Irish 
hills,  presenting  that  blue,  wavy  outline  of 
our  own  Ridge  as  seen  from  the  Piedn.ont 
district  of  Virginia.  Fainter  and  fainter 
grows  the  light  and  deeper  the  shadows  in 
the  sequestered  valleys  as  we  approach  and 
the  beacon  of  Fastness  at  Cape  Clear  glarea 
redly  ove  -  the  intervening  water.  We  were 
now  twenty-four  hours  sail  from  Liverpoo  , 
but  the  first  revolution  of  the  wheels  in  St. 
George's  channel  placed  us  in  a  smooth  sea 
once  more,  and  with  a  returning  sense  of 
propriety  in  the  furniture,  came  a  better 
order  of  things  ;  partner's  tricks  are  no  Ion* 
ger  trumped  at  the  whist  tables,  Needles 
again  moves  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with 
the  songs  of  old  England,  rem  tetigit  acu, 
and  in  the  after  saloon  the  solemn  exercises 
of  prayer  are  conducted  with  a  greater 
solemnity. 

The  next  day  was  as  bright  and  tranquil 
as  ever  May  sends  us  and  rapidly  skirted  we 
along  the  shores  of  Ireland,  then  crossed 
the  channel  to  the  craggy  and  romantic  steep 
of  Holyhead,  and  ran  within  easy  view 
of  the  purple  mountains  of  Wales.  Snow- 
don,  memorable  in  the  verses  of  the  bards, 
looked  down  on  us.  The  Isle  of  Man  lay 
on  our  left  dimly  visible  and  crowned  with 
a  thunder  cloud — at  length,  after  the  night 
had  set  in,  the  long  fringe  01  gas  lights  and 
the  flaming  chimneys  of  forges  on  land  noti- 
fied us  of  our  arrival  at  Liverpool.  We 
came  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  after  a  delay  of  an  hour  and  a  half  were 
taken  on  board  a  steam  tug  and  carried 
ashore. 

I  am  a  very  patient  man  and  tolerant  of 
abuses  and  feel  especially  desirous  to  avoid 
unnecessary  complaints  in  these  letters,  yet 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  debarkation  of  passen- 
gers at  Liverpool  by  the  steamers  is  the  most 
detestable  in  the  world.  In  one  case  the 
darkness  greatly  enhanced  the  danger  and 
unpleasantness  of  it,  yet  I  cannot  conceive 
how  it  could  be  otherwise  than  abominable 
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under  any  circumstances.  The  steam  tag  if 
an  exceedingly  small  one,  utterly  without 
any  sort  of  accommodations,  and  so  low  that 
to  descend  into  it  from  the  deck  of  the  pacific 
was  like  going  down  a  coal  shaft.  It  was 
the  first  practical  falsification  I  ever  knew  of 
faciks  descensus  dverni.  Such  a  fraud  on 
the  American  people  ought  to  be  repudiated 
in  the  strongest  manner. 

It  was  an  agreeable  transition  by  which 
from  the  steam  tug  we  were  whirled  through 
the  well  lighted  but  quiet  streets  of  Liver- 
pool, and  sat  down  at  Mrs.  Lynn's  oldfash- 
ioned  English  Inn,  known  as  the  Waterloo. 
There  our  Virginia  party  of  eight  persons, 
being  recruited  by  an  old  friend  who  had 
come  from  Paris  to  meet  us,  had  a  comfor- 
,  table  supper  and  an  enjoyable  night's  rest. 
We  were  waited  on  by  the  identical  servant 
that  David  Copperfield  found  so  attentive  in 
another  part  of  England. 

To  get  our  luggage  passed  through  the 
Custom  House  employed  the  entire  interval 
of  time,  next  morning  between  breakfast 
and  the  hour  we  were  to  leave  for  London, 
so  that  I  can  say  nothing  of  Liverpool  ex- 
cept that  it  contains  some  of  the  most  pre- 
posterous little  donkeys,  the  dingiest  ware- 
houses, the  most  gigantic  cart  horses  and 
the  finest  Town  Hall  I  ever  saw.  We  flew 
out  of  it  under  a  long  tunnel  at  eleven  in 
the  morning  and  the  twilight  found  us  at 
Euston  Square  in  this  vast  metropolis.  I 
reserve  for  another  letter  some  account  of 
what  I  have  seen  here. 

J.  R.  T. 


A  LETTER  FROM  HISS  PLEASANTS. 

We  have  received  from  the  fair  a  u  lb  ore  88  of  the 
"  Three  Pilgrims,"  the  following  pleasant  letter,  which 
we  publish  with  the  utmost  pleasure.  It  is  proper  to  nay 
that  it  was  intended  for  publication. — [kd.  Mesn. 

Mr-  John  R.  Thompson  : — 

As  your  very  well  deserved  censure  on 
my  poem  entitled  The  Three  Pilgrims  is 
highly  creditable  to  your  good  taste,  and 
commends  itself  to  my  own  judgement,  I 
hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  endorse  it  most 
unhesitatingly.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
assist  yon  in  placing  the  strictures  where 


they  properly  belong— to  the  printer  not  the 
poet.  The  verse  you  quoted  as  contaiiunf 
a  failure  in  rhyme  reads  in  the  MS.  as  fol- 
lows: 

But  Hope's  goldeu  tresses  were  steadfastly  stieamog, 
f  n  planet-like  glory  above  the  gilt  helm ; 
While  Youth  at  her  side  stood  oneoiisejousty  Ae«n«fr 
And  watching  the  waves  curling  back  (ram  the  tarn. 

The  second  verse  you  criticise,  I  agree 
with  you,  is  most  inelegant  and  apparently 
modelled  after  the  pathetic  and  soul  stirring 
ballad  of  Lord  Lovell.  Memories  of  child- 
hood and  the  nursery  spring  vividly  to  mind 
on  reading  it.  We  hear  the  old  song  song 
once  more— Lord  Lovell  mounts  "  hb  steed 
at  the  castle  gate,"  and  hies  away  "far 
countries  for  to  see."  Time  passes— be  has 
been  gone  a  year  and  a  day,  when  a  lan- 
guishing thought  comes  into  his  head.  He 
returns— there  is  a  solemn  sound  upon  the 
breeze, — the  toll  of  bells.  Alas!  alas!  he 
returns,  as  many  a  faithless  lover  has  dose, 
both  before  and  since,  to  find  that  his  "lady 
Nancy  Bell  is  dead,  dead,  dead."  Mournfoi 
and  heart-rending  associations!  melancholy 
memories !  but  powerful  as  is  the  temptation 
truth  compels  me  to  accord  the  whole  glory 
of  their  suggestion  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
immortal  printer.  The  verse  reads  in  the 
MS.  as  follows. 

'Tifi  true  it  was  stout,  bnt  alas;  'twas  a  stranger 
To  sons,  where  the  coral  reef  parted  the  wave ; 

And  it  heedlessly  rushed  on  the  bosom  of  danger 
Where  none  hovered  near  or  to  pity  or  sere. 

This  poem  was  first  published  in  the  Loo- 
isville  Journal,  when  it  appeared  with  the 
stanza  above,  as  it  stands.  The  other  verse 
in  question  terminated  with  the  following 
line. 

And  watching  the  wuves  of  the  Ocean's  bright  realm. 

a  decided  improvement  but  a  delicate  touch 
from  the  master  hand  of  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Pren- 
tice. The  MS.  was  at  the  time  in  the  bands 
of  the  publisher  who  having  giving  the 
printer's  version  to  the  world,  my  own  has 
not  yet  appeared.  The  young  Pflgriav 
were  certainly  not  looking  backward  to  tne 
waves  closing  behind  the  stern  of  the  boat 
They  were  standing  at  the  helm  in  all  the 
eager  expectancy  of  youth,  and  they  watched 
the  bright  waves  before  and  beneath  then 
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as  tbeyroHed  back  from  the  stem.  Once 
vanquished  they  were  forgot  and  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  succeeding  billows  that 
broke  in  shining  beauty  before  their  silver 
keel.  The  error  in  the  rhyme,  though  ex- 
ceedingly grating  on  a  musical  ear,  is  a  small 
one  compared  to  the  injury  done  the  whole 
poem  in  changing  the  attitude  of  the  young 
mariners. 

The  book  swarms  with  typographical  errors 
and  to  give  a  fair  critique  of  it,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  united  genius  of 
poets  and  printers. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Julia  Pleasants. 


Jhfttf  of  3feo  ©orb. 


Thi  HirrotT  or  GaxscK :  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Roman  Conquest,  with  Supplementary  Chapters  on 
the  history,  literature  and  art.  By  William  Smith, 
LLD.  Revised  with  an  Appendix  by  George  W. 
Greene,  A.  M.  New  York :  Harper  U  Brother*.  1854. 
[From  A  Morris,  97  Mam  Street. 

This  is  one  of  the  Messrs.  Harper's  popular  works, 
«qully  suited  to  the  school-boy  and  the  student.  Though 
oot  supplied  with  regular  questions,  the  headings  of  the 
ehspiers  wOl  be  found  to  anon)  a  very  good  index  for 
feteken,  aad  thus  the  work  may  be  used  as  a  manual  by 
■dbkrs.  Again,  students  will  find  much  of  value  even 
ft  then,  m  the  chapters  upon  Grecian  literature  and  art 
Tit  work  ia  a  word  is  for  ««e  and  we  would  prefer  a 
iihrary  of  such  books  to  all  the  Gillies1,  Mitferds,  and 
Gnoses  in  existence.  There  is  a  more  serious  objection 
to  ths  former  writers  upon  Grecian  history,  however.  We 
-mil  sot  soon  forget  the  feelings  which  Mr.  Mitfbrd's 
bauuwl  romance  in  ten  volumes,  excited  in  our  minds. 
I'm  worthy  gentleman  looked  at  every  thiog  Grecian 
hrwgh  English  spectacles,  and  what  was  worse,  through 
Jwffreenest  tory  spectacles.  Gillies  was  no  better,  and 
b  impression  derived  from  reading  these  histories  is  that 
'taabbeaoism  is  an  imposture  and  a  delusion—that  the 
tthtmut  demo*  was  always  base  and  traitorous  and  un- 
Brt-taat  everything  went  to  destruction  when  the  peo- 
►Jtrolsd ,— while  nil' things  became  admirable,  beautiful 
as  orderly  when  tho  tyrants  attained  to  power.  Thirl- 
rail  did  much  to  change  all  this,  but  Grote  did  more.  A 
>u  of  profiled  learning,  just  and  impartial  in  all  his  re- 
wehes  and  the  statements  of  his  conclusions*— it  is  not 
afar  to  sty  that  bo  Mec—tred  Grecian  history.  Ger- 
•ay  seams  to  be  the  land  of  the  historic  muse,  and  we 
*  very  ranch  afraid  that  all  the  English  histories  from 
lareodon  down  to  Blacaulay  must  yield  to  Mr.  Grote's 
■  Jfisbaar's.    The  work  of  Or.  Smith  is  based  upon 


Grote's— the  American  editor,  Mr.  Greene,  has  added  a 
valuable  appendix,  and  further,  has  revised  the  text.  The 
illustrations  are  commonplace,  but  suitable  to  the  design 
of  the  work— for  schools  and  beginners.  It  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  great  enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Harper,  that 
a  work  like  the  present,  filling  more  than  six  hundred 
pages  and  illustrated  with  a  hundred  wood  cuts  should 
be  sold  for  one  dollsr.  We  regard  the  text  aa  very  valu- 
able, and  so  leave  it  with  the  reader. 

The  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Torquato  rosso. 
Translated  into  English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  a  life 
of  the  suthor.  By  S.  H.  Wiffen,  Fifth  edition,  with 
one  hundred  engravings.  Loudon.  Henry  G.  Bonn 
1854. 

Tub  Poetry  of  Science,  or  Studies  of  the  Physical 
Phenomena  of  Nature.  By  Robert  Hnnt.  Third  edi- 
tion revised.    Bohn.    1854. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  op  the  Rohan  Empire.  By 
Editor  &  Qibbon%  Esq.  With  variorum  notes.  Edited 
by  an  English  Churchman.  Vol.  II.  London.  Bobn. 
1854. 

History  op  trx  Dominion  op  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Condi,  by 
Mrs.  Jonathan  Foster.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I. 
London.    Bohn.    1854. 

We  have  here  a  new  and  handsome  edition  of  Mr.  Wif- 
fen's  Tasso.  It  is  one  of  the  moa|  attractivs  works  in 
mere  typographical  execution  which  has  issued  from  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Bohn.  The  illustrations  are  those 
of  Martellmi  and  have  the  stiff  and  yet  lifelike  character 
which  is  observable  in  Italian  plates  of  the  period.  Mr. 
Wnten's  translation  has  secured  a  very  creditable  stand- 
ing if  we  are  not  mistaken :  it  is  correct,  occasionally 
classic,  and  always  easy  and  pleasant  in  metrical  flow. 
Beyond  this  its  merits  are  not  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Hunt's  Poetry  of  Seience  treats  of  the  beauty 
which  we  may  discern  in  the  great  agents  of  nature- 
Light,  Heat,  etc. :— his  aim  being  to  show  that  the  true  is 
always  the  lovely  and  attractive.  It  is  an  old  idea  very 
well  carried  out.  Mr.  Poe  rode  it  as  a  hobby  for  a  num- 
ber of  years ;  but  from  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius, 
certainly  did  not  exemplify  it  in  literature.  Mr.  Hunt 
handles  his  subject  in  a  very  practical  and  agreeable  man* 
ner.    The  volume  is  one  of  small  size. 

The  third  volume  of  Gibbon's  Empire: — quite  a  lite* 
rary  hurricane  seems  to  have  arisen  among  the  publish- 
ers on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Bobn's  edition  of  Gibbon. 
Tho  volume  before  us  contains  an  account  of  the  quarrel, 
and  a  review  in  a. savage  style  of  an  article  in  the  Athe- 
nteum,  attacking  the  edition.  In  the  review  the  Bohn- 
partisan  says  thst  the  Athenaeum  article  is  "  dishonest," 
that  it  was  written  by  an  "unscrupulous  partisan  of  a 
rival  undertaking,"  and  that  it  is  u  commonplace  jargon," 
*'  blundering"  and  "  chicanery."  Wc  select  these  words 
at  random  from  the  page— at  the  head  of  which  page  we 
read,  "Edited  by  a  Churchman."  We  trust  the  clergy 
end  the  reviewers  have  not  fallen  to  blows.  We  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  the  quarrel ;  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  Mr.  Bonn's  books  are  generally  edited  with  great 
care  and  scholarship— that  the  present  edition  of  Gibbon 
is  from  the  hands  of  a  ripe  scholar,  the  answer  to  the 
A  then  .t  urn  makes  very  plain.    The  tandon  publishers 
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Notices  of  New  Works. 


[Jolt, 


are  exceedingly  jealous  of  Mr.  Bohn  Decease  be  under- 
sells them,  and  we  should  take  any  censure  from  them 
with  many  grains  of  allowance. 

Dr.  Conde's  History  of  the  Arab  dominion  in  Spain  is 
a  book  of  the  highest  authority  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
numerous  translations  into  French,  German,  etc.,  are  ev< 
idences  of  this  fact.  The  present  translation  seems  to 
be  very  well  executed,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject 
gives  great  value  to  the  book.  We  have  here  the  first 
of  the  three  volumes,  in  the  uniform  style  of  Bonn's  pub- 
lications. We  have  received  it,  together  with  the  works 
spoken  of  above,  from  Messrs.  Bangs,  Brothers  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  American  agents,  through  Mr.  J.  W.Ran- 
dolph. 

The  Partisan.    A  Romance  of  the  Revolution.    By 
W.  Gilmore  Simmi.    New  York.    Red  field.    1854. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  handsome  edition  of 
Mr.  Simms'  romances  with  the  jnost  sincere  pleasure. 
We  fear,  however,  that  this  sentiment  is  scarcely  refera- 
ble to  our  patriotic  desire  for  the  amusement  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  reading  community :— the  pleasure  we  expe- 
rience is  almost  wholly  selfish.  We  wished  to  have  a 
good  library  edition  of  this  series  of  novels— undoubtedly 
the  best  works  upon  Southern  life  ever  written. 

The  books  of  Mr.  Simms  scarcely  needs  any  comment 
at  the  present  day.  For  tweuty  years  he  has  enjoyed  a 
very  gratifying  amount  of  public  favor :  and  the  verdict 
of  the  rising  generation  willjwe  are  sure,  be  an  endorsa- 
tion  of  the  former  ope.  Mr.  Simms*  faults  all  lie  upon 
the  surface— they  are  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read 
These  faults  are  haste  and  carelessness  in  narrating, 
which  often  spoils  very  fine  scenes ;  end  an  occasional 
looseness  of  style,  which  is  very  observable  in  his  earlier 
books.  These  are  obvious  demerits — the  author  himself 
is  quite  aware  of  their  existence  in  the  "  Partisan"  he 
says— the  absolute  merit*  of  Mr.  Simms,  as  a  writer  of 
romances  are  equally  unmistakable.  He  unites  to  a  vi- 
vacity of  temperament,  which  delights  in  all  wild  scenes 
of  forest  and  foray,  a  fondness  for  the  period  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  its  characters,  which  renders  him  eminently 
suited  to  be  its  real  and  true  interpreter.  He  describes  a 
swamp  or  a  forest,  a  flight  or  pursuit  with  a  gusto  most 
refreshing.  This  is  the  charm  of  his  books— their  reality, 
their  full  atmosphere  of  active  life  and  motion.  Deficient 
in  delicacy  of  touch  and  careful  finish,  they  nevertheless 
take  an  irresistible  hold  upon  the  attention  and  preserve 
that  hold  to  the  end  ;  because  the  reader  sees  every  where 
that  the  writer  is  in  earnest :  that  a  largely  moulded  and 
excitable  intellect  ib  in  the  history  you  read,  shaping  and 
building  it.  The  "  Partisan"  is  the  u  foundation"  of  Mel- 
lfchampe  and  other  romances,  and  is  a  foir  illustration  of 
our  remarks.  We  should  not  neglect  to  say  that  Mr. 
Darley'a  illustrations  are  inimitable.  We  never  get  tired 
admiring  the  creations  of  his  affluent  genius.  The  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  book  is  very  handsome. 


The  Knout  and  the  Russians  :  or  the  Muscovite  Em- 
pire, the  Czar  and  his  People.  By  Germain  de  Lagny ; 
translated  by  John  Bridgeman.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers.    1854.    [From  A  Morris, 97  Muin  Street. 

We  think  this  work  much  the  most  enteitaining  book 
which  has  yet  appeared  upon  the  all-absorbing  subject  of 
his  Majesty  of  Russia  and  the  people  he  rales.    There 


are  many  more  elaborate  volume*  among  tbe  lea  the* 
sand  which  have  started  up  like  mushrooms  warmed  far 
the  breath  of  popular  interest — but  none  we  thiok  ein 
lay  claim  to  so  much  interest  and  excellence  of  arrange- 
meut.  M.  de  Lagny,  after  the  manner  of  French  writer?, 
divides  his  subject  into  distinct  heads  and  treats  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Church,  and  lastly  of  the  Kmntt,  earh  in 
their  proper  place  and  order.  This  is  one  of  the  secret* 
of  that  extraordinary  popularity  which  the  production* 
of  Frenchmen  attain  to  everywhere.  All  is  perspicuous, 
clearly  arranged,  and  dramatic— you  take  in  the  borooa, 
over  which  the  author  travels,  at  a  single  glance,  aod  bad 
little  difficulty  in  recalling  the  objects  which  yoo  hate 
encountered  on  the  way,  precisely  because  they  were 
presented  in  a  lucid  and  connected  picture.  *  TheKaoai 
and  the  Russians"  has  this  merit  in  a  certain  degree,  bat 
it  also  possesses  the  farther  recommendation  of  coadea* 
sing  the  best  known  facts  about  Nicholas  and  his  people- 
We  have  nowhere  met  with  so  full  and  clear  a  debeeanoc 
of  the  singular  roan  who  rules  all  the  Russians.  The 
good  and  bad  traits  of  his  character  are  traced  with  wes- 
terly ease,  and  we  close  the  book  with  a  very  difleiest 
opinion  of  the  man,  from  any  we  should  be  able  to  obttis 
by  reading  the  London  Times,  or  the  anii-Rossiao  jow 
nals  of  to-day.  One  thing  is  indubitable— that  Nraolu 
is  a  perfect  model  as  husband,  father  and  master— that  be 
is  a  man  of  great  activity— an  indefatigable  worker,  tod  a 
fascinating  conversationist.  We  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  devil  of  popular  imagination  was  sot 
so  black — but  the  perfectly  reliable  facts  here,  stated  still 
further  affect  our  opinion.  We  recommend  the  book  to 
our  readers.  It  is  very  amusing,  and  the  illnstratjs^ 
greatly  increase  its  interest.    They  are  excellent- 


Theological  Essays  :  and  Other  Papers.  By  Themu 
De  Quineey.  In  two  Volumes.  Boston.  Tkkaor, 
Reed  and  Fields.    1854.    [From  A.  Morris,  9!  Neil 

Street. 


Here  are  two  more  volumes  of  the  BoeUm  edftwa  of 
that  oddest  of  mortal  writers— Thomas  De  Qosmcev 
They  contain  "  Theological  Essays1'  by  the  opium  eases* 
that  is  to  say,  articles  on  religious  subjects  published  sy 
De  Quineey  from  time  to  time  in  English  psssseksli  Be- 
yond the  fact,  however,  that  they  concern  theeaasrrat 
with  topics  indirectly  connected  with  the  Rink  aaa 
theology,  there  is  very  little  in  the  present  instslssrait,  *f 
a  religious  or  devotional  character.  We  bare  never  net 
with  a  more  perfect  exhibition  of  metaphysical  seeder? 
than  the  Essay  on  Judas  Iscariot.  Mr.  De  Qerineev*t  *> 
tellcet  dwells  upon  the  eingtJmr  in  letters  wifji  the  great* 
est  gusto :  and  he  conld  not  resist  the  pleewsjte  ef  nrew 
ing  that  Iscariot  was  probably  the  most  aastkrel  ef 
apostles.  Of  a  kindred  nature  is  his  emmj 
Considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts— aod  bete  as 
where,  his  strange,  subtle,  analysis  rivets  the  all 
and  produces  a  deep  impression.  Tina 
ever,  disappears  in  a  very  short  time  and 
shadows  of  thought  aod  argument  we  have 
ing :— and  indeed-seriouely  doubt  whether  we  end  all  4 
rest  of  mankind  are  not  mere  "  shadows"  oorservee.  Tn- 
is  the  peculiarity  of  De  Qumeey*s  inteUeet 
is  brilliant,  imaginative,  stored  with  all 
rare  originality— everything  but  kenltkf:  it  is  the  eel 
interna  quia  t*  corpore  tataa*. 

The  essay  on  the  "Toilette  of  the  Hebrew  LeaS^cs! 


1854.] 
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fatted  from  the  German  is  very  entertaining:.  Let  none 
of  our  leaden  suppose  that  the  paper  ia  an  allegory  deal- 
ing with  Rome :  by  no  means.  It  ia  just  what  it  declares 
itPeifto  be— an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  He- 
brew damsels  of  fashion  dressed  themselres.  We  had 
no  idea  that  so  much  information  upon  the  aubject  could 
be  collected.  The  article  ia  excellent  and  will  well  repay 
i  perusal :  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  invested  the  subject  with 
(be  oseal  charm  of  his  odd  and  original  humor.  The 
chief  pieces  other  than  theological,  as  the  editor  has  it, 
ire  essays  on  Miltoo,  Charlemagne,  Hume's  argument 
ipiatt  Miracles,  etc.  We  need  not  repeat  what  we  have 
a)  often  said  that  this  edition  of  De  Quincey  is  a  model  of 
tuttandYlegaace ;  and  that  it  is  the  first  perfect  collec- 
tion of  the  Opium  Eater's  writings  ever  made.  The  public 
bate  long  since  found  out  all  about  it. 

iirtoioiucAL  Stations :  In  Two  Parts.  By  //.  S. 
Ar*r,D.D.  Louisville.  Hull  &  Brother.  1854. 
[From  the  publishers. 

A  very  ramarfcable  book.  We  know  nothing  of  Dr. 
Porter  beyond  what  everybody  saw  in  the  newspapers— 
ftftuMlv,  mat  he  was  charged  with  believing  heaven  to  be 
n  the  son.  But  we  have  read  a  number  of  these  sermons 
*itb  aa  interest  which  we  were  far  from  believing  we 
coold  ever  experience  in  peruaing  any  literature  of  this 
description.  We  consider  the  speculations  on  the  Lo- 
alitr  of  Heaven  and  of  Hell  among  the  most  curious 
ud  itriking  trains  of  thought  which  we  have  ever*  met 
*iti  Based  on  the  strongest  analogy— and  of  course 
dm  is  the  only  species  of  reasoning  under  the  circum- 
*ucet— the  argument  of  Dr.  Porter  commends  itself  to 
Asking  minds  with  very  great  force.  He  lays  his  foun- 
takoa  broad  and  deep,  and  builds  the  superstructure 
ctremlly  and  slowly.  This  is  of  course  a  preeminent 
nerit  ia  a  train  of  reasoning  of  this  description,  where 
**  coaoeetioa  of  the  links  of  thought  is  the  great  stae 
sss  *m.  Dr.  Porter  ia  a  severe  reaeoner :  and  though 
mbs  of  his  speculations  are  quite  wild  and  uowarrant 
**--we  mean  not  in  nay  irreverent  sense — still  it  is  im- 
rwtble  lor  the  render  not  to  be  struck  with  his  great 
*«ftln  and  lacidnena  of  intellect.  We  repeat  that  the 
"Aiuveoaueal  Sermons"  ia  a  very  remarkable  book. 

T*x  Vntourra  Sr nines :  an  account  of  the  principal 
■aeral  springs  of  Virginia,  with  remarks  on  the  nature 
•ad  medical  applicability  of  each.  By  John  J.  Moor- 
«**,  M.  D.  Richmond.  J.  W.  Randolph.  1854. 
(Prom  J.  W.  Randolph,  151  Main  Street. 

Dr,  Moorman's  volume  will  be  found  my  useful  to 
sum  ebo  intend  to  visit  the  Virginia  Springs  during  the 
**»»>  jast  about  to  commence.  It  is  a  very  excellent 
tenrr  which  travellers  in  the  mountain  region  should 
«the  without.  In  addition  to  a  very  full  and  careful 
Mlysjs  of  the  properties  of  the  different  waters,  the  vol 
me  enters  into  a  full  description  of  the  localities  of  the 
jpifte^and  a  number  of  maps,  lithographic  views  and 
■grams  are  given,  which  will  be  found  of  very  great  ser- 
*e  to  every  one  journying  in  the  Alleghanies.  Dr. 
borraan  is  very  well  known  to  all  who  have  frequented 
*  White  Sulphur,  as  the  able  resident  physician  for 
•ay  veers.    From  the  publisher  Mr.  J.  W.  Randoloh 


Farbuvodals.  By  Carotin*  Thoma*.  New  York.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  1854.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main 
Street. 

We  have  read  many  pages  in  this  New  England  story 
with  great  interest.  It  is  of  the  "  Wide  Wide  World1' 
class,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  work,  as  far  as  we  have 
gone,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Miss  Warner's  delightful 
volumes.  »•  Farmiogdale"  is  evidently  written  by  a  great 
admirer  of  these  books.  The  authoress  need  not  imitate| 
however— her  powers  are  of  a  high  order  and  we  have 
seldom  met  with  a  more  lifelike  and  admirable  portrait 
than  ••  Aunt  Graham"  in  her  present  story.  We  shall 
certainly  read  Farmingdale'  through,  though  it  contains 
some  three  or  four  hundred  pages.  We  thus  pay  it  the 
highest  compliment  in  our  powor.  We  have  frequently 
called  particular  attention  to  American  works  in  this  de- 
partment of  letters,  because  we  think  them  eminently 
calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  troth  and  purity  and 
religion.  Miss  Warner  in  her  beautiful  tales  achieved  a 
rare  triumph  and  made  thousanda  of  hearts  purer  aod 
better  in  Europe  and  America :  she  reversed  the  old  defi- 
nition of  purifying  the  heart  by  "  pity  and  terror  ^'—al- 
ternate "  tears  and  laughter"  were  the  means  she  used. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  opinion  that  herbooks 
and  the  books  of  other  writers  of  this  description  have 
done  vast  good  for  the  cause  of  love  and  charity  and  all 
Christian  virtues.  Mr.  Tennyson  tells  us  how  oAen  those 
grand  logical  arguments  of  divines  and  thinkers  fail  and 
are  not  listened  to  : 

M  When  troth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors ;" 


and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  sermons  preached  by  these 
lady  writers  are  of  more  use  than  many  which  are  utter- 
ed from  the  pnlpit.  We  trust  that  they  may  be  able  to 
place  their  impress  upon  the  new  movement  in  letters 
which  has  inaugurated  itself  so  triumphantly :— we  hope 
that  it  will  be  rendered  thoroughly  pure  and  noble  and  lofty 
in  tone  and  tendency ; — not  godless  like  the  French,  or 
respectably  moral  only  like  the  English,  but  morel 
American  literature  is  but  in  the  "  morning  of  the  times :" 
it  will  take  any  direction  which  is  given  it.  Progress  is 
the  law.  Every  conscientious  man  should  strive  to  make 
it  a  progress  in  the  right  direction. 

Thi  Hivi  op  «*Th«  Bex  Hooter:"  a  Repository  of 
sketches  including  peculiar  American  character,  scene- 
ry and  rural  sports.  By  7'.  B.  Thorpe,  of  Louisiana: 
Illustrated.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  6t  Co.  1854. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Mam  Street. 

A  collection  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  sketches  of  life  iu  the  South 
West,  many  of  them  published  in  book  form  before.  We 
find  our  old  acquaintance  the  "  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas" 
here,  as  ferocious  aa  ever,  and  giving  aa  much  trouble  to 
dogs  and  hunter :— **  Tom  Owen"  also  is  not  a  stranger, 
and  he  looks  as  jovial  and  careless  as  ever,  seated  on  his 
perch,  in  Mr.  Darley's  capital  illustration.  The  illustra- 
tions are  all  good ;— some  of  the  night  scenes,  where 
hunters  group  themselves  around  log  fires  are  full  of  wild 
picturesque  interest : — They  will  go  far  we  predict  to  re- 
commend the  volume.  For  that  class  of  readers  who  are 
fond  of  the  details  of  wild  life  and  hunting  adventures 
(and  we  are  of  the  number)  nothing  attracts  so  strongly 
as  a  well  finished  "  picture."    Mr.  Thorpe  writes  rather 
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carelessly,  but  bis  book  is  attractive  in  spite  of  its  awk- 
wardness of  construction.  Tbe  alligator  hunting  is  very 
interesting,  though  rather  disagreeable  :— the  account  of 
the  stage  journey  over  the  Alleghanies  well  told  and  life- 
like. The  design  of  the  work  is  to  paint  the  life  of  the 
South  West  in  all  its  phases.  Such  books  if  only  tole- 
rably well  executed  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  Mr. 
Thorpe  has  accordingly  secured  a  very  creditable  degree 
of  fat  or.  The  present  volume  of  his  sketches  is  very 
gracefully  "put  forth"  and  he  takes  hia  place  in  the  li- 
brary. 

Livss  ok  the  Uuttws  or  Scoti.aso,  and  English  Prin- 
cesses, connected  with  the  regal  succession  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Agne*  Strickland.  VoMV.  New  York. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  1*51.  [From  A.  Morris  97  Main 
Street. 

We  have  frequently  spokeu  of  Mrs-  Agnes  Strickland 
andjier  very  entertaining  and  instructive  biographies.  The 
44  Queens  of  England"  at  once  established  her  reputation 
as  a  pleasant  narrator :  and  her  succeeding  volumes  have 
all  met  with  public  favor.  The  interest  she  takes  in  all 
personal  details  relating  to  the  queens  and  princes  of  Eng- 
land is  shared  equally  by  a  large  number  in  the  communi- 
ty: and  this  is  the  secret  of  Mrs.  Strickland's  popularity. 
She  has  disentombed  some  very  curious  and  interesting 
particulars  concerning  the  noble  ladies  whoso  lives  she 
has  illustrated  :—and  these  facts  will  be  of  permanent 
historical  value.  The  literature^  England  is  extremely 
deficient  in  memoirs,  and  these  works  fill  the  gap,  as  far 
as  they  extend,  quite  admirably. 

The  career  of  Mary  Stuart  in  the  present  volume  is 
carefully  followed  ;  aud  tbe  authoress  haB  evidently  made 
very  careful  and  extensive  researches  into  the  Scottish 
archives  of  that  most  bloody  period.  Of  course,  too,  a 
woman  is  better  able  to  form  an  impartial  estimate  of  one 
of  her  own  sex  than  a  male  writer.  This  is  the  value  of 
Mrs.  Strickland's  books. 


Armehia:  A  Year  at  Erxeroom  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Russia,  Turkey  and  Persia.  With  a  map  and  wood- 
cuts. By  the  Hon.  Robert  Curxon.  New  York :  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  1854.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main 
Street. 

Mr.  Curxon  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  that  very 
agreeable  work,  "  A  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Le- 
vant."  The  present  volume  of  travels  in  Armenia  is 
▼ery  pleasant  reading  and  we  have  spent  an  hour  very 
agreeably  over  its  welfcprinted  pages.  The  author  went 
as  commissioner  in  1842  into  the  wild  and  unknown  land 
laid  down  on  the  maps  as  Armenia— hie  design  being  to 
arrange  eome  border  difficulties  between  tbe  Koordisb 
tribe*  and  the  Turks  :-a  Russian,  Turkish  and  Persian 
commissioner  representing  their  respective  countries  as 
Mr.  Curxon  did  England.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  his 
opportunities  for  acquiring  accurate  views  upon  tbe  con- 
dition of  the  country  were  very  favorable.  His  work  is 
also  very  pleasant  reading  as  a  mere  book  of  travels— the 
author  never  elaborates  a  dull  incident ;  and  his  book  is 
tons  eminently  readable.  Perhaps  the  strangest  passage 
in  it  is  the  following  : 

•'  Abgarua.  king  of  Edessa,  and  sovereign  of  great  part 
of  Armenia,  with  the  adjoining  countries,  is  said  by  Eu- 


sebius,  Bishop  of  Cesarea,  the  early  historian  of  the 
Church,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  to  saw 
written  a  letter  to  our  Saviour,  requesting  him  to  repair  to 
his  court  and  to  cure  him  of  a  disease  under  which  b 
labored.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  lent: 
which  Abargus  i*  ?»aid  to  have  written  to  our  Lord : 

44  •  Abargus,  King  of  Edessa,  to  Jasus  tbe  good  S..- 
viour,  who  appeareth  at  Jerusalem,  greeting : 

44  '  I  have,  been  informed  concerning  thee  aad  thy  cure* 
which  are  performed  without  the  use  of  medicines  or  o' 
herbs. 

"*  For  it  is  reported  that  thou  dost  cause  the  Mind  tc 
see,  the  lame  to  walk,  that  thou  do*t  cleanse  the  lepers 
and  dost  cast  out  unclean  spirits  and  devils,  and  dost  re- 
store to  health  those  who  have  been  long  diseased,  s*i 
also  that  thou  dost  raisothe  dead. 

" '  All  which  when  I  heard  I  was  persuaded  of  oof  h 
these  two  things : 

44  4  Either  that  thou  art  God  himself  descended  foe. 
heaven ; 

Or  that  thou  art  the  Sou  of  God. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  I  have  written  uato  thee. 
earnestly  desiring  that  thou  wouldet  trouble  thyself  to 
take  a  journey  hither,  and  that  thou  wilt  also  core  me  ti 
tbe  disease  under  which  I  softer. 

44  *  For  I  fear  that  the  Jews  hold  tbec  iu  derisiee,  «*• 
intend  to  do  the  harm. 

44 'My  city  in  indeed  small,  but  it  is  suMfcieot to v»t* 
tain  us  both.1 

"  In  tbe  history  of  Moses  of  Cboreue,  thi*  letter  beps- 
with  the  words  4  Abgar,  the  son  of  Arehajn,'  hot  tbe  *«b- 
stanoe  of  it  is  the  same  as  the  above,  which  is  taken  foes 
the  pages  of  Eueebius,  who  lived  a  century  earlier  tan 
Moses  of  Chorene.  This  author  ascribes  tbe  answer  i»> 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  who  was  deputed  to  write  u 
answer  to  the  above  in  these  words : 

44  4  Happy  art  thou,  O  Abargus,  forasmuch  as  thou  to* 
believed  in  me  whom  thou  bast  not  seen. 

44  4For  it  is  written  concerning  me,  that  those  who  ban 
seen  me  have  not  behoved  on  me,  that  those  woe  ba*? 
not  seen  me  might  believe  and  live, 

44  4  As  to  that  part  of  thine  epistle  which  relates  to  ■? 
visiting  thee,  I  must  inform  thee  that  I  most  fulfill  uw 
ends  of  my  mission  in  this  land,  and  after  that  be  reced- 
ed up  again  unto  Him  that  sent  me:  but  after  any  aver- 
sion I  will  send  one  of  my  disciples,  who  will  car*  is? 
disease,  and  give  life  unto  thee  and  all  that  an  with  the*-' 

44  These  two  letters  are  generally  considered  to  be  ■> 
geriee,  although  they  are  mentioned  by  some  of  the  earl* 
historians  of  the  Church. 

44  Some  years  ago  1  was  informed,  while  at  Alexaadrt. 
that  a  papyrus  had  been  discovered  iu  Upper  Egypt.  J 
an  ancient  tomb ;  it  was  inclosed  in  a  coarse  eaunheawai 
vase,  and  it  contained  the  letter  Iron  Abargue  to  oar  a* 
vior,  written  either  in  Coptic  or  uncial  Greek  ebaracin* 
The  answer  of  St.  Thomas  was  aaid  not  to  be  with  it 
was  told  that  the  manuscript  afterward  came  smte  the  p* 
session  of  the  King  of  Holland,  but  I  have  no  mean 
present  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  story*  or  the  atf< 
quity  of  the  papyrus  of  which  it  forms  tbe  subject." 


A  large  number  of  notices  of  new  works  hart 
unavoidably  excluded  from  the  present  number.    Trr 
will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Messenger. 
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UMERSITIES  AND  *  COLLEGES  : 

THEIR  HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

The  discussions,  which  occupied  so  large 
i  space  in  the  columns  of  the  Richmond  Press 
during  the  last  summer,  and  so  engaged  the 
attention  and  bewildered  the  minds  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  during  their  late  profit- 
less session,  in  regard  to  the  quarrel  between 
the  Faculty  of  the  Richmond  Medical  Col- 
lege and  the  Trustees  of  Hampden  Sydney — 
the  assurance  that  the  energy,  perseverance, 
and  industry  of  the  Baptist   denomination 
have  secured  for  the  Richmond  Colkge  an 
endowment  sufficiently  large  to  necessitate 
a  considerable  extension4  of  the  scholastic  ar- 
rangements in  that  useful  Institution : — and 
the  prevalent  belief  that  the  Curators  of  the 
Virginia  University  design  after  still  further 
delays  to  render  the  range  of  instruction  at 
that  great  and  costly  establishment  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  and  proportionate 
to  its  prosperity: — these  various  domestic 
considerations,  and  their  number  might  be 
multiplied  at  this  time,  may  give  a  more  di- 
rect interest  to  some  scattered  observations 
on  the  subject  of  Universities  and  Colleges 
than  they  might  otherwise  possess  among  a 
people  but  little  addicted  to  antiquarian  re- 
larches. 

But,  if  we  commence  by  laying  considera- 
te stress  on  the  local  and  accidental  circum- 
tonces,  which  lend  additional  attraction  to 
i  recondite  subject,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a 
°pic  of  general  concernment,  and  so  closely 
onnected  with  the  moral  and  intellectual 
dvancement  of  our  citizens  in  every  State 
f  the  Union,  will  everywhere  find  welcome 
om  some  few,  who  may  be  entertained,  if 
ot  instructed,  by  a  hasty  glance  into  the 
aluminous  archives  of  Collegiate  establish- 
es. For,  in  the  case  of  these,  as  of  nearly 
1  other  human  institutions,  a  knowledge  of 
eir  history  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  ap- 
*mtion  of  their  beneficial  capabilities,  to 
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a  due  discernment  of  their  errors,  and  a  safe 
procedure  for  their  future  improvement: 
many  usages  are  still  needlessly  preserved 
after  the  reason  for  their  original  adoption 
has  passed  away :  many  antiquated  relics  of 
a  former  time  still  retain  a  dull  vitality  not- 
withstanding their  want  of  harmony  with 
modern  requirements  :  in  numerous  instan- 
ces we  have  wandered  widely  but  impercep- 
tibly both  from  the  aims  and  the  practices  of 
an  earlier  age  while  supposing  that  we  were 
only  maintaining  the  course  approved  by 
long  experience :  but  we  can  neither  test 
that  experience,  determine  its  value,  amend 
our  aberrations,  or  intelligently  introduce 
furtherjmprovements  to  render  the  system 
more  congenial  to  our  times,  unless  we  have 
sorie  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Col- 
leges, and  the  character  and  reasons  of  their 
previous  organization. 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  important 
sources  of  interest,  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  development  of  Colleges  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  and 
the  intellectual  advancement  of  modern  civi- 
lization, and  it  reflects  so  much  light  upon 
the  literary  and  speculative  condition  of  past 
ages,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  push  our 
inquiries  into  this  field  without  discovering 
curious  and  suggestive  facts  in  regard  to  the 
intellectual  temper,  triumphs,  and  difficulties 
of  past  ages.     When  the  learning  of  Europe 
began  to  emerge  from  the  seclusion  and  ob- 
scurity of  the  cloister,  and  to  occupy  itself 
with  more  original  pursuits  than  the  compo- 
sition of  dry  annals,  or  the  transcription  of 
old  books,  the  first  vigour  of  modern  genius 
was   displayed    in    connection  with  those 
schools  and  academies  which  furnished  the 
germs  and  the  anticipation  of  our  more  re- 
cent Colleges.     Moreover  the  literature  and 
science  of  modern  times,  with  the  rare  ex- 
ceptions which  occurred  among  the  Alche- 
mists and  Astrologers,  were  for  many  ages 
confined  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Universities, 
and  long  continued  to  make  their  abode  prin- 
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cipally  there :  and  even  in  these  latter  times, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  by 
public  societies  and  associations,  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  science,  the  cheapness  of  literature, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  circle  of  readers, 
learning  still  finds  many  of  its  votaries  and 
most  distinguished  representatives  in  the  old 
accustomed  haunts  of  Collegiate  life.  Thus 
they?  are  general,  as  well  as  special  induce- 
ments to  attract  us  to  a  reconsideration  of 
the  historical  antiquities  connected  with  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges. 

Moreover,  there  is  so  little  ordinarily 
known  in  this  country  on  these  subjects, — 
there  is  so  little  illustration  of  such  topics  to 
be  derived  from  English  publications,  or  from 
books  accessible  to  the  mass  of  inquirers, 
that  even  the  scanty  information  we  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  communicating  may 
be  acceptable,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
the  imperfect  and  desultory  character  of  our 
remarks.  We  neither  hope  nor  pretend  to 
furnish  a  history  of  Institutions  of  learning, 
but  only  to  deposite  our  gleanings  in  the  pub- 
lic garner.  We  are  conscious,  indeed,  that 
we  can  bring  forward  many  curious  and  un- 
suspected details  of  Academical  history,  wc 
may  even  be  able,  in  passing,  to  illustrate  and 
establish  some  important  principles  in  regard 
to  the  organization  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning;  and  we  present  to  our  readers  the 
broken  crumbs  which  we  have  been  able  to 
pick  up,  not  as  a  feast,  but  as  an  earnest  of 
good  intentions,  and  as  a  specimen  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  time  and  favoura- 
ble opportunities.  But  what  adequate  result 
can  be  attained  in  a  new  country  like  ours  in 
the  treatment  of  questions  which  carry  back 
our  inquiries  through  far  distant  ages,  and 
through  the  dimness  and  obscurity  which  still 
envelope  all  the  parts  of  mediaeval  story? 
The  books  whence  the  materials  for  such  in- 
vestigations must  be  drawn,  are  numerous, 
.  voluminous,  rare  and  costly.  They  are  be- 
yond the  attainment  of  the  humble  and  un- 
aided scholar,  and  are  seldom  found  in  any 
of  our  public  libraries,  which  are  otherwise 
of  little  use  to  any  but  a  favoured  few.  Even 
if  we  renounce  the  ponderous  collections  of 
original  documents,  as  hopelessly  beyond  our 
reach,  and  resolve  to  be  content  with  the  few 
special  works  which  have  been  with  greater 
or  less  care  compiled  from  them,  these  too, 


are  either  unattainable,  or  are  never  met  with 
here.     Who  amongst  us  has  seen  Anthony 
a   Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
University  of  Oxford — a  book  of  no  remark- 
able rarity  ?      Hermannus  Couringius,  De 
Antiquitatibus  Academicis  is  known  only  by 
name.     And,  even  in  Germany,  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  Morhofius,  when  urging 
the  use  and  importance  of  a  thorough  work 
on  Academical  History,  was  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  never  seen  Du  Bou- 
laye's  celebrated  History  of  the  University 
of  Paris.     We  may  make,  much  to  our  re- 
gret, a  similar  acknowledgment  in  regard  to 
all  these  instructive  treatises,  and  must  add 
to  the  list  the  more  recent  productions  of 
Meiner  and  Ildefonso  von  Arx.    All  that  we 
know  respecting  the  literature  of  Academ- 
ical organization  in  early  times,  may  be  Terr 
nearly  indicated  by  a  repetition  of  the  quaint 
announcement  of  the  before-mentioned  Mor- 
hofius.   '  De  his  Academiarum  juribus  etprit- 
ilegiis  in  universum  Autor  quidam  Hitptam 
scripstt  vastum  volumen.'*     It  is  a  meagre 
viaticum  with  which  we  commence  our  jour- 
ney through  the  wide  field  of  Academical 
Archaeology :  but  when  so  little  is  generally 
known,  and  discoveries  are  made  with  «o 
much  difficulty,  even  trifles  may  be  new,  and 
their  novelty  may  render  them  interesting. 
The  loose  and  inaccurate  supposition  that 
the  University  of  Paris  was  established  bv 
Charlemagne,  that  of  Oxford  founded  by  Al- 
fred, while  that  of  Cambridge  was  inaugura- 
ted at  some  indefinite  period  before  or  after 
the  institution  of  Oxford,  is  about  the  sum 
total  of  the  archaeological  learning  connected 
with  this  subject,  which  is  familiar  to  all- 
Few  have  ventured  to  penetrate  further  info 
the  mists  of  time  in  order  to  trace  the  seed? 
and   originals   of   the   great  establishment* 
which  afterwards  became  so  distinguished 
and  there  are  not  many  who  have  pushed 
their  speculations  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to 
fill  up  with  the  appropriate  historical  detail* 
the  wide  gap  which*  intervenes  between  the 
times  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  and  the 
new  orremodelled  universities  which  spruaf 
into  existence  after  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion.    These  things  are,  indeed,  written  £ 
books,  as  we  have  already  intimated ;  but  i: 

'  Morbofii  Poljhistor.  Ps.  I.  lib.  I.  chap.  xri.  $$7-  ~* 
vol.  I.  p.  185. 
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is  knowledge  entombed  in  an  enduring  se- 
pulchre, for  either  the  works  in  which  they 
are  contained  are  so  dry  and  tedious  to  the 
majority  of  persons  that  they  have  long  been 
consigned  to  an  unbroken  oblivion  by  almost 
universal  consent;  or  the  dislocated  fragments 
of  information  are  dispersed  through  those 
copious  collections  of  the   mediaeval  lore, 
which  the  scholars  of  the  XVIth  century 
were  so  fond  of  amassing,  and  those  of  the 
XLXth  are  so  unwilling  to  examine.  At  times, 
indeed,  an  adventurous  investigator  has  been 
led  by  accident,  or  drawn  by  the  strong  temp- 
tation of  his  tastes,  towards  some  of  these 
vast  receptacles,  and  been  thus  induced  to 
plunge  into  these  unfathomable  and  unex- 
plored abysses  of  forgotten  lore,  to  return 
again  to  the  light  of  day  after  a  brief  disap- 
pearance, thankful  for  his  lucky  escape,  and 
proud  of  the  curious  and  promiscuous  tro- 
phies, which  he  has  thus  fished  up  from  the 
deep.    He  has  seen  as  many   marvellous 
things  in  his  strange  wanderings  as  Jack  Do- 
gherty  saw  in  his  memorable  visit  to  the  Coo- 
mara,  and  he  has  almost  equal  reason  to  re- 
joice at  his  good  fortune  in  getting  back  alive 
to  terra  firma.*     We  cannot  boast  of  either 
our  travels  in  this  direction,  or  of  the  prizes 
which  we  have  secured  ;  but  we  have  occa- 
sionally made  some  little  excursion  of  this 
kind  ourselves,  whenever  it  was  our  destiny 
to  stumble  upon  a  book  which  no  one  else 
would  read ;  though  we  must  confess  that  we 
are  principally  indebted  to  the  hardihood  of 
previous  explorers  for  the  scanty  materials 
which  we  may  be  able  to  make  available  oh 
the  present  occasion. 

In  the  erudite  and  entertaining,  but  often 
extravagant  Prefaces  and  Commentaries  of 
Mitchell  on  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
and  especially  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
frogs,  that  distinguished  scholar  and  trans- 
lator maintains  that  the  Canaanites,  the  Hi- 
rites,  the  Hittites,  the  Amorites,  the  Jebu- 
sites,  and  the  other  Ites  who  occupied  the 
Holy  Land,  previous  to  the  Jews,  had  priestly 
seminaries  and  learned'colleges  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  that 
svery  place  in  Palestine  which  bore  the  affix, 
Beth,  had  been  originally  the  seat  of  a 
Phoenician  library,  or  a  Canaanitish  Univer- 

*  Keighiley's  Fairy  Mythology,  Appendix,  p.  587-536. 
Fl*  Soul  Cages. 


sity.  If  there  was  only  any  sufficient 'foun- 
dation for  the  hypothesis,  there  would  be  pe- 
culiar propriety  in  referring  the  institution 
of  Schools  and  Academies  to  the  Can-aan- 
ites  and  Hit-tites,  and  in  representing  the 
Hiv-ites  as  the  original  founders  of  such 
swarming  institutes  as  the  Mediceval  Univer- 
sities. But,  unfortunately,  we  have  met 
with  no  authentic  records  to  confirm  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Mitchell ;  and  deem  it  rather 
a  touch  of  Aristophanic  humour  than  the 
fruit  of  reliable  research.  We  cannot  trust 
ourselves,  therefore,  quite  so  far  within  the 
gloomy  jaws  of  the  past,  and  will  not  under- 
take to  determine  either  the  character  or  the 
reality  of  Pharaonic  Academies  or  Phoeni- 
cian Colleges.  We  may  safely  dispense  also 
with  any  examination  into  the  nature  of  the 
Schools  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  other 
philosophers  of  Greece,  certain  that  the 
lectures  delivered  by  those  distinguished 
gentlemen  and  their  successors  bore  very 
little  resemblance  in  any  respect  to  the  pre- 
lections of  our  Professors  in  modern  Colleges. 
But,  if  we  waive  these  opportunities  of 
discovering  or  imagining  an  oriental  or  clas- 
sical antiquity  for  our  University  system, 
we  cannot  descend  the  stream  of  history 
much  lower  without  detecting  unmistakable 
evidence  of  its  earliest  rudiments.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  Museum  at  Alexandria 
by  the  First  Ptolemy  may  be  properly  re- 
garded as  the  original  germ  whence  the 
whole  scheme  of  University  education  has 
sprung.  For  it  was  not-  merely  a  library, 
nor  a  collection  of  curiosities  for  scientific 
observation  and  study,  but  an  incorporation 
of  learned  men  devoted  to  literature  and  sci- 
ence, and  engaged  in  communicating  instruc- 
tion. They  had  regular  salaries  themselves, 
a  settled  maintenance  and  abode  ?  and  the 
great  institution  was  established  in  a  public 
building,  and  provided  with  a  regular  en- 
dowment. The  stereotyped  phraieology 
which  still  continues  to  designate  a  Profes- 
sorship habitually  as  a  Chair,  has  descended 
from  that  Museum :  and  the  practice  as  well 
as  the  name  of  Commons,  which  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  the  history  of  Colleges,  has 
also  come  down  to  us  from  the  same  source. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  these 
points,  by  citing  the  testimony  of  Strabo,* 
*  Strabo*  lib.  xrii.  c  I.  p.  426. 
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who  tells  us,  in  his  description  of  Alexan- 
dria, that  "The  Museum  is  a  part  of  the 
Royal  Palace,  having  its  promenade,  (piazza 
or  cloister,)  and  its  public  chair:  comprising 
also  a  large  house  in  which  the  philologists, 
(doctors  or  professors,)  who  held  appoint- 
mants  in  the  Museum  had  their  common 
hall  and  table,  (»•*  ™«rf»w.)  This  corporation, 
moreover,  possesses  common  funds,  and  a 
priest,  (or  chaplain,)  of  the  Museum,  for- 
merly appointed  by  the  Ptolemies,  but  now 
by  the  Caesar,  (or  Roman  Emperor.") 

Instruction  in  their  respective  departments 
was  regularly  given,  and  apparently  gratui- 
tously, by  those  who  were  honored  with  a 
Professorship  in  the  Museum,  either  to  cer- 
tain specified  pupils,  or  to  those  selected  by 
themselves, — or  possibly  to  all  who  might 
apply  for  admission,  which  last  supposition 
would  be  most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation ;  for,  in  their  practice,  no  less  than  in 
the  theory  of  Aristotle,  the  duty  devolved 
upon  the  government  of  providing  equal  and 
adequate  education  for  all  the  children  of  the 
male  sex  at  least.  v 

The  Alexandrian  Museum  was  partly  sug- 
gested by  the  earlier  schools  of  the  great 
•  Greek  philosophers  :  but  still  more  strongly 
inspired  by  the  recent  labours  of  the  all-em 
bracing  Aristotle.  To  the  indirect  influence 
of  the  Stagirite  may  be  referred  this  institu- 
tion as  truly  and  justly  as  the  conception 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  may  be 
traced  to  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon.  The 
theoretical  connection  between  the  philoso- 
pher and  the  school  is  confirmed  and  trans- 
lated into  a  palpable  historical  fact,  if  we 
may  credit  what  there  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
believing, the  statement  that  the  Museum 
was  organized  by  the  advice  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  and  that  Theophrastus  was  invi- 
ted to  become  one  of  its  members.  Demet- 
rius was  the  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  and  The- 
ophrastus was  the  pupil  and  successor  of 
Aristotle  in  the  Peripatetic  School.  More- 
over, Ptolemy  I.,  both  by  his  age,  and  his 
intimate  relations  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
must  have  been  brought  within  range  of  the 
influence  of  Aristotle,  the  pjreceptor  and 
friend  of  Alexander.  It  is  an  agreeable  co- 
incidence that  the  most  efficient  and  celebra- 
ted scientific  and  literary  institutions* of  an- 


cient and  modern  times — which  have  exer- 
cised so  marked  an  influence  over  the  thought 
and  education  of  the  two  periods  of  the  world 
to  which  they  respectively  belonged,  should 
have  been  the  results  of  the  intellectual  ca- 
reer of  the  two  greatest  among  all  philoso- 
phers. 

The  museum  of  the  Ptolemies  was  de- 
signed to  systematize  and  perpetuate  the 
learning  and  science  already  bequeathed  to 
the  world  by  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greek 
antiquity — to  provide  for  this  increase  and 
extension — to  communicate  and  diffuse  their 
throughout  the  Hellenic  community — to  fur- 
nish honour  and  reward  for  previous  intel- 
lectual eminence,  and  to  train  up  successors 
who  might  worthily  supply  the  places  of  the 
illustrious  professors  when  their  lives  were 
ended.  Similar  objects  were  afterwa^ 
contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  Uni- 
versities, as  the  Charters  granted  to  them 
during  the  Middle  Ages  will  frequently 
show.  That  they  ought  all  to  be  amply  pro- 
vided for  in  all  establishments  of  the  kind 
may  be  proved  without  the  unnecessary  and 
unseasonable  tedium  of  an  argument,  by  a 
reference  to  Lord  Bacon's  luminous  specula- 
tions on  University  education. 

It  is  probable  that  a  school  of  higher  learn- 
ing was  attached  to  the  library,  established 
by  Attalus,  King  of  Pergamus,  in  the  capi- 
tal of  his  kingdom.  If  so,  this  is  the  onh 
other  instance  of  the  sort  within  our  know- 
ledge, which  falls  within  the  sphere  of  Greek 
ascendancy,  with  the  possible  exception  ot 
the  Seraperium  at  Alexandria,*  the  splen- 
dour of  which,  however,  belongs  to  a  later 
age,  when  the  Museum  had  declined  fr^ni 
its  ancient  eminence. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Roman  Republic 
the  education  of  youth  was  entrusted  chief!) 
to  slaves,  retired  centurions,  or  renegade 
Greeks,  and  was  seldom  pushed  very  far  be- 
yond the  horn-book.  In  the  brilliant,  but 
less  healthy  period  of  the  Scipios  and  Cice- 
ros  all  advanced  education  was  sought  in  th> 
Schools  of  Athens  and  Rhodes,  or  from  th« 
Greek  philosophers  and   rhetoricians,  wl" 

*  Ainmiunus  Marcellinua.  lib.  xxii.  c  vvi  $$12  1 
From  the  statement  of  Amminnus  it  would  npjvear  •!»• 
the  library  of  700,000  volumes  bad  been  burnt  m  C«w 
conflagration.  But  this  i*  obviously  erroneous  ;  and  fit- 
Other  sources  we  know  that  its  destruction  mart  te  t\- 
tributedto  Theodosius. 
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trolled  from  city  to  city  in  quest  of  occu- 
pation, distinction  and  profit.  Athens  and 
Rhodes  thus  supplied  the  wealthy  young 
men  of  Rome  with  the  counterpart  of  our 
modern  universities,  while  the  travelling  phi- 
losophers filled  the  same  place,  though  with 
infinitely  greater  credit  and  ability,  which  is 
now  seized  upon  by  peregrinating  lecturers. 
The  first  direct  imitation  of  the  establish- 
ments at  Alexandria,  which  was  made  at 
Rome,  or  under  Roman  auspices,  occurred 
under  the  Empire,  and  was  limited  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Augustal  Library  by  the 
»econd  Caesar.  This  was  instituted  for  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  citizens,  and  was  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  that  universal  scholar, 
hut  very  sorry  and  treacherous  general,  M. 
Terentius  Varro.  It  is  strange  that  the  earli- 
est libraries  of  the  world  should  have  been 
organized  in  a  much  more  liberal  manner 
than  is  usual  in  modern  times,  or  is  practised 
in  any  State  Library  in  the  Union  so  far  as 
we  are  aware.  The  older  collections  were 
intended  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  the  citi- 
zen?—they  were  rendered  as  complete  as 
was  then  practicable,  and  were  freely  thrown 
open  to  the  service  of  the  public.  Our 
American  collections  on  the  other  hand  are 
meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  lamentably  im- 
perfect— they  are  jealously  guarded  for  the 
e\clusive  use  of  the  smallest  possible  num- 
ber, who  have  rarely  either  the  inclination 
"r  the  ability  to  turn  them  to  any  suitable 
account,  and  they  are  ordinarily  placed  in 
the  care  of  a  book-keeper,  who  knows  little 
■»f  books  beyond  their  names  and  their  bind- 
ing, and  is  devoid  of  literary  tastes  or  scho- 
tatic  habits.  It  was  not  so  in  antiquity :  it 
has  not  been  so  with  the  great  continental 
libraries  of  Europe,  except  with  respect  to 
those  of  the  Escurial  and  the  Vatican. 

With  the  great  library  founded  by  Augus- 
tus no  corps  of  instructors  seem  to  have  been 

onnected:  it  was  only  a  book-circulating 
'ad  not  a  knowledge-communicating  ma- 
rine. After  the  Empire,  however,  had 
*en  firmly  established,  the  later  Emperors 
zealously  devoted  themselves  to  the  advance- 
nent  and  dissemination  of  education  in  all 
>arts  of  their  dominions.  Vespasian  is  said 
o  have  been  the  first  to  give  regular  salaries 
o  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.* 

*  *  Ingenia  et  Aftee  rcl  raaxirae  fovit :  primus  e  fisco 


This  may  have  been  done  at  the  instance  of 
Quintilian.  The  sum  allowed  to  each  was 
about  $3,600  per  annum.  The  practice  was 
extended  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  public  col- 
leges established  by  him  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Empire.*  Before  this  time,  however, 
the  cities  of  Gaul,  and  probably  of  other 
countries,  had  made  similar  provisions  at 
their  own  expense. t  To  this  Juvenal  al- 
ludes : 

Nunc  tutus  UrKius,  tioftragque  hubctorbis  Athena.*. 
Gallia  causidicos  docuii  facunda  Britannos  . 
Dcconduccndo  loquitur  jam  Rhctorc  Thulc. 

Alexander  Severus  carried  still  further  the 
encouragement  of  education  by  government 
aid.  He  assigned  salaries  to  grammarians, 
rhetoricians,  physicians,  augurs,  mathemati- 
cians, mechanicians,  and  architects :  provi- 
ded them  with  classes ;  and  supported  the 
sons  of  the  poor  during  their  attendance  on 
these  academies. +  By  this  liberality  of  the 
Emperors,  concurring  as  it  would  seem  to 
have  done  with  similar  liberality  on  the  part 
of  cities  and  private  individuals,  numerous 
Colleges  were  established  in  the  more  civili- 
zed portions  of  the  Empire,  and  especially 
in  Gaul.  We  find  the  system  in  full  and 
successful  operation  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tino and  his  successors,  and  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  munificence  which  was  exhibited 
in  maintaining  it  in  splendour,  dignity  and 
efficiency. 

A  notable  illustration  of  this  liberality  is 
furnished  by  the  Oration  of  Eumenius  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Schools  in  Gaul.  These 
had  been  dispersed,  their  revenues  ex  ha  us t- 

I.alinis  Uni'cfcqtir  rlietoiibu*  annua  cenlcnn  cointituil." 
Sucton.  Vit.  Vcipueion.  e.  xviii.  He,  or  the  author  of 
the  work  Dc  Chiria  Gnwnnmtici.*.  c.  xviii.  Htute*  that  Vei- 
rius  Flaccus,  Grammatieus,  hud  received  the  smnir  s«ilw y 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

*"  Rhetorihus  et  philosophic*  per  unities  provincial  vi 
honoreset  solaria  detulit."  Julii  Cnpitoliui.  Vit.  Anton. 
Pii.  c.  xi.  Luciau.  De  Eunucho  says  that  he  gu\e.  to  the 
mont  distinguished  professor*  of  Philosophy  10,000 
drachms  a  year,  which  would  be  about  $1,709. 

t  We  are  indebted  for  the  quotation  which  follows,  (Juv. 
Sat.  xiv.  110 — 11*2,)  and  this  interpretation  to  Funnel. 
Hist.  Poetic  Provenculc.  e.  iv.  vol.  i,  p.  94.  See  til  so 
Suetonius.  De  111.  Uramin.  e.  iii. 

+  "Rhetoribus,  ^rtunatiei*,  mcdi<ir»,  haru*picibu.«,  uiaib- 
emuticis,  mechanic-is,  architccti?,  tularin  iustituit,  et  uu- 
ditorin  decrcvit :  et  diecipulos  cum  annouis  ptiuperuin 
filio;*,  modo  in<renuod  dari  jusyit.  Etinin  in  provincii- 
oratoribus  forenpibua  inultuin  dclulit,  plcrisqucctiam  uu- 
nonua  dedit,  quos  con9titi.*pet  gratis?  airere."  Lampridii 
Vit.  Alex.  Scveri.  c.  xlir. 
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ed,  and  their  buildings  destroyed,  by  the  con- 
tinual irruptions  of  the  Franks  and  Germans 
during  the  later  part  of  the  third  century. 
The  barbarians  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  were  at  length  checked  by  Constan- 
tius  Chlorue,  and  he  followed  up  his  military 
successes  by  assiduous  endeavors  to  restore 
the  prosperity  of  the  Gallic  cities,  which  had 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  previous  inva- 
sions. Prominent  among  his  remedial  mea- 
sures, was  the  effort  to  re-organize  and  re- 
establish the  Colleges  of  Gaul ;  and  it  was 
in  connection  with  the  renovation  of  the 
great  College  of  Augustodunum,  or  Autum, 
that  the  oration  of  Eumenius  was  delivered 
in  A.  C.  296. 

Eumenius,  after  a  long  period  of  distin- 
guished service  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  Court  and  person  of  Cons  tan  ti  us, 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  the 
Professorship  of  Rhetoric  in  the  revived  Col- 
lege of  Augustodunum.  The  dignities  and 
privileges  appertaining  to  his  former  rank  as 
a  Palatine,  or  officer  of  the  household,  were 
reserved  to  him,  and  a  salary  of  six  hundred 
Sestertia,  or  about  $23,000,  was  accorded  to 
him  for  his  professional  services.*  This  sum 
has  appeared  so  large  to  many,  that  the 
amount  has  been  questioned,  but  Franciscus 
Balduinus,  a  high  authority  in  such  matters, 
thinks  without  any  sufficient  reason.  From 
Suetonius  we  learn  that  about  the  close  of 
the  Republic,  four  hundred  Sestertia,  or  up- 
wards of  $15,000  a  year  had  been  paid  to 
L.  Appuleius,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  for 
his  services,  by  a  rich  Roman  Knight,  Eficius 
Calvinus.t  However  large  the  salary  of  Eu- 
menius may  appear,  he  employed  it  in  the 
most  liberal  manner,  devoting  it  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  College  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed.? 

In  his  commentary  on  this  Panegyric  of 
Eumenius,  Balduinus  expresses  his  regret 
that  he  had  not  had  the  leisure  to  carry  into 
effect  his  intention  of  compiling  from  the  Ro- 
man Law  and  the  works  of  the  Historians, 
all  the  information  still  accessible  in  regard 

*  Eumcuii  Oral.  Pro.  Inst.  Scliul.  c.  xi.  The  letters 
patent  of  Constantiua  arc  given,  c.  xiv. 

t  Suetonius  De  III.  GranurT.  c.  Hi. 

;  Eumeuii  Orat.  Pro.  Inst.  Scbol.  c.  xi.  Much  informa- 
tion is  to  be  derived  from  the  learned  notes  of  Baldinnus 
and  others  on  this  Oration,  which  are  collected  in  the 
Regent's  Edition  of  the  Panegyrici  Vetercs. 


to  the  Colleges  and  Professors  under  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  We  join  most  sincerely  in 
this  regret,  though  the  troubled,  quarrelsome, 
and  unsettled  life  which  he  led,  easily  ex- 
plains his  inability  to  accomplish  any  such 
design.  He  was,  however,  admirably  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  by  his  tastes,  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law,  and  his  fa- 
miliarity with  the  later  Historians  of  Rome 
and  with  those  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and 
the  Middle  Ages  ; — historians  which  have 
been  rarely  studied  by  the  scholars  of  a  later 
period.  It  is  only  scanty  gleanings  from  the 
field,  whence  Balduinus  would  have  reaped 
an  ample  and  sufficient  harvest,  that  we  pro- 
fess or  can  pretend  to  give,  but  even  these 
mny  communicate  some  unfamiliar  informa- 
tion, and  may  awaken  curiosity  in  regard  to 
a  little-known  department  of  history. 

We  have  little  information  in  regard  to  the 
internal  constitution  of  the  College  of  Autun, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
great  literary  Academies  were  all  organized 
on  a  similar  plan,  as  they  contemplated  arc- 
ilar  objects,  and  were  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  State.  The  Law 
Schools'and  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  if  the 
latter  existed  as  separate  and  independent 
establishments,  confined  themselves  to  their 
special  aims,  and  require  separate  consider- 
ation. An  indication  of  the  extensive  pro- 
vision made  for  adequate  instruction  in  the 
learning  then  studied,  in  even  the  provincial 
colleges  of  the  Roman  Empire,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  series  of  eulogies  composed 
by  Ausonius  in  honor  of  the  Professors  of 
the  College  of  Bordeaux,  amongst  whom  be 
himself  had  been  numbered.*  We  cannot 
determine  the  date  of  their  composition,  but 
from  the  fact  that  those  whose  praises  he 
sung  were  all  dead  at  the  time,!  we  may 
safely  infer  that  it  was  written  towards  the 
close  of  his  own  life,  and  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  Fourth  Century.  The  inscriptions  of 
the  separate  poems  show  that  all  who  are 
commemorated  by  Ausonius  did  not  teach  at 
Bourdeaux,  but  it  is  on  the  other  hand  just  tu 
conjecture  that  he  has  not  honoured  all  wb* 
did  teach  there  even  in  his  own  time.  TV 
tenor  of  his  song  proves  that  he  has  men- 

*  Co'iumcmoratis  Profepsoruin  Ilurdigalensiuui. 
t  Quos  memoroftse  mibi,  morte  obrta,  Mti*  est.  Co*** 
Prof.  Burdigal.  xxr.  v.  1. 
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lioned  only  persons  with  whom  he  had  lived 
in  relations  of  intimate  friendship,  and  as  he 
was  removed  from  Bourdeaux  to  become  the 
tutor  of  the  future  Emperor  Gratian,  from 
whom  he  afterwards  received  numerous  and 
distinguished  official  appointments  which 
would  keep  him  far  from  the  Academic  se- 
clusion of  his  earlier  life,  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  Professors  whom  he  enumerates 
taught  at  Bourdeaux  within  a  very  brief  pe- 
riod of  time.  Of  those,  who  formed  part  of 
the  faculty  of  that  College,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  titles  of  the  poems,  he 
enumerates  twenty-three;  and  from  this 
large  number  of  Professors  appertaining  to  a 
single  institution,  we  may  estimate  the  am- 
ple organization  which  characterized  the 
Collegiate  Faculties  of  other,  and  often  more 
distinguished  Colleges,  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  the  word  Doctor,  in  its 
strict  Medieval  sense  of  a  Collegiate  teacher 
first  occurs  in  these  poems. 

Tu  primscvis 
Doctor  in  ormi», 
Et  preceptor 
Tempore,  quo  te 
Diecere  adultum 
Nod  turpe  foret.4* 

And  again : 

Doc  tores  patriae  scito  fuisse  mcs.t     » 

Eumenius  preceded  Ausonius  by  nearly  a 
century,  and  it  may  not  be  just  to  attribute 
strictly  to  the  times  of  the  former  the  same 
condition  of  things  which  existed  in  the  age 
of  the  latter.  Moreover,  we  know  from  the 
Code  and  other  sources  that  great  efforts 
were  made  by  the  Emperors  who  succeeded 
Man,  in  behalf  of  public  education.  The 
attack  made  by  the  great  apostate  upon  the 
education  of  Christians  seems  to  have  stim- 
ulated the  zeal  of  later  princes  in  its  favour 
Moreover,  in  the  times  of  Eumenius  the 
Colleges  of  the  Empire  had  suffered  from  the 
consequences  of  lqng  civil  commotions,  as 
well  as  from  barbarian  incursions :  and  these 
injuries  seem  to  have  occasioned  that  rescript 
of  Gonstanttne  the  Great,  by  which  their  an- 
cient privileges  were  restored  and  augment- 
ed and  their  salaries  re-established. 

*  Auaon.  Coalmen.  Proff.  Bordigal.  vi.  ▼▼.  6— 11. 
t  Aaeon.  Comraen.  Proff.  Burdigal.  xxv.  ▼•  2. 


This  edict  issued  A.  D.  321,  is  of  so  much 
importance  in  Academical  history  that  we 
translate  it  entire:  it  was  published  soon 
alter  the  signal  victory  of  Crispus  over  the 
Franks.* 

"  The  Emperor  Constantinus  Augustus  to 
Volusianus.  We  decree  that  physicians, 
in  ordinary  to  the  Emperor,  and  those  who 
have  filled  the  latter  office,  grammarians  and 
other  professors  of  literature,  doctors  of  laws, 
with  their  wives,  children,  and  the  effects 
which  they  possess  in  their  respective  cities, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  functions  and  bur- 
thens, municipal  or  public,  and  neither  be 
compelled  to  entertain  strangers  in  their 
provinces,  nor  to  discharge  any  office,  nor  to 
be  harrassed  with  judicial  proceedings,  nor 
subjected  to  injury,  but  if  any  one  shall 
annoy  them,  he  shall  be  punished  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judge.  We  order  also  their 
fees  and  salaries  to  be  restored  to  them,  in 
order  that  they  may  the  more  easily  instruct 
many  in  liberal  studies  and  the  above  men- 
tioned arts." 

This  is  translated  literally;  no  modern 
terms  have  been  hazarded  as  the  equiva- 
lents for  antiquated  phrases,  but  we  have 
sought  to  give  word  for  word— veraum  red- 
dere  verbo.  From  this  document,  which  is 
amply  confirmed  by  the  edicts  of  later  Em- 
perors, it  appears  that  the  Professors  of  that 
day  enjoyed  fees  as  well  as  salaries ;  that 
they  were  placed  in  an  especial  manner 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  the 
patronage  of  the  Courts  ;  that  they  were  re- 
lieved from  the  ordinary  taxes,  services  and 
municipal  burthens,  which  at  that  time  weigh- 
ed so  heavily  upon  the  people,  and  that  their 
privileges  were  extended  to  their  families. 
These  privileges  are  expressly  re-affirmed 
by  a  decree  of  the  Emperors  Honorius  and 
Theodosius.t 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  the  Emperor 
Gratian  ordered  Academies  to  be  established 
in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Gaul ;  t  the  instruc- 
tions of  Ausonius,  or  his  own  disposition  and 
tastes,  having  inspired  him  with  a  lively 
zeal  for  the  preservation  and  dissemination 

*  Cod.  x.  liii.  $6. 

t  Cod.  x.  liii.  $11.  This  exemption  from  taxation,  &c, 
has  been  imitated  in  Prussia.  Kay.  Soc.  Cond.  vol  ii.  p. 
109. 

tFr.Bolduinus.Rel.  ad  Andegao.  Ducem.  op.  Hein- 
eccii  Jurispr.  Rom.  &  Att.  torn,  u  p.  1556. 
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of  learning.  By  a  constitution  of  the  Em- 
perors Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian,  the 
students  frequenting  the  schools  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople  are  especially  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Magistrates. 
They  are  required  to  appear  before  the  Mag- 
ister  Census,  and  furnish  certificates  of  their 
place  of  residence,  birth,  and  qualifications, 
and  at  once  to  declare  the  studies  which 
they  intend  to  pursue.  This  officer  is  also 
ordered  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  their 
boarding  houses  in  order  to  assure  himself  of 
the  diligent  prosecution  of  their  studies  du- 
ring the  whole  period  of  their  collegiate  ed- 
ucation, which,  however,  was  completed  at 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  took  care  that  they 
attended  the  proper  classes  regularly,  and 
conducted  themselves  with  correctness  and 
decorum.  He  was  authorized  to  have  them 
publicly  whipped,  banished  from  the  City, 
and  promptly  sent  home,  if  they  proved  idle 
and  intractable.  He  was  also  directed  to 
make  a  monthly  report  on  these  subjects  to 
the  government.  Well  might  Morhofius  ex- 
press his  ardent  desire  that  modern  Princes 
and  Rulers  would  bestow  equal  care  on  pub- 
lic education.* 

The  surviving  influence  of  many  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  above  rescript 
may  still  be  traced  in  some  of  the  usages  of 
the  great  English  Universities,  when  expul- 
sion carries  with  it  almost  infamy,  and  bars 
the  entrance  to  the  learned  professions  and 
to  a  commission/in  either  army  or  navy. 

From  this  constitution,  too,  we  learn  that 
the  students  were  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  surveillance  of  the  civil  and  munic- 
ipal authorities,  and  not  foolishly  favoured 
with  a  quasi-release  from  the  ordinary  obli- 
gations of  citizens  by  being  supposed  to  be 
more  particularly  subjected  to  the  discipline 
of  a  faculty,  to  whom  no  special  authority 
and  no  judicial  character  is  accorded  by  the 
laws.  The  English  Universities  have  their 
own  recorder,  who  is  a  recognized  judge  of 
the  land,  to  whom  are  referred  all  those  gra- 
ver cases  which  in  this  country  would  be 
treated  by  the  ordinary  courts :  but  the  very 
fact  of  the  existence  of  such  an  officer  gives 
greater  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the  Aca- 
demical Senate  in  those  matters  which  fall 


"Cod.  Theod.  lib.  i.     Morliofii.  Polyliixtor.  Ps.  i 
c.  ii.  $9—10.  torn,  .i  p.  332. 
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immediately  under  the  cognizance ;  yet  thi> 
body  is  not  limited,  as  with  us,  to  those  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  stu- 
dents, nor  is  it  composed  principally  of  the 
Professors.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  in  ou: 
opinion,  to  leave  the  government  of  young 
men  in  the  higher  educational  institutions, 
chiefly,  if  we  might  not  almost  say  entirely, 
to  the  care  of  those  who  are  occupied  with 
their  tuition,  especially  where,  as  in  our 
modern  colleges,  many  of  them  have  at- 
tained an  age  which  has  the  tastes,  the  feel- 
ings, the  passions,  and  the  privileges  of  man- 
hood. It  introduces  a  constant  cause  of  dis- 
sention  and  suspicion  between  the  teachers 
and  the  taught,  between  whom  only  the 
kindest  and  most  cordial  regard  should  exist: 
for  it  exacts  relations  which  are  almost  in- 
compatable,  the  severity  of  the  judge  and 
the  gentleness  of  an  instructor  without  giv- 
ing to  the  former  character  the  prestige  and 
influence  which  belong  to  a  regularly  com- 
missioned administrator  of  the  law.  Hence, 
in  those  instances  where  the  collegiate  dis- 
cipline has  least  interfered  with  the  true  ob- 
jects of  collegiate  education,  and  has  least 
impaired  the  kindly  relations  between  stu- 
dents and  professors,  this  result  has  been 
achieved  by  leaving  as  far  as  possible  the 
regulation  and  control  of  the  young  men  to 
the  ordinary  action  of  the  laws  and  the  si- 
lent influences  of  the  society  by  which  they 
have  been  surrounded.  Unfortunately,  this 
course  cannot  be  adopted  in  all  cases :  be- 
cause it  is  not  everywhere  that  either  the 
intelligence  or  the  principles  of  young  men 
are  sufficiently  developed  to  allow  of  its  be- 
ing attempted  with  prudence,  and  it  is  not 
everywhere  that  society  is  prepared  to  ex- 
ercise with  tenderness  and  discretion  such 
restraining  influence.  For  in  those  asperi- 
ties and  animosities  which  too  often  prevail 
between  students  and  the  resident  commu- 
nity, it  usually  happens  that  the  former  ai* 
not  originally  to  blame,  but  that  their  ex- 
cesses, improprieties,  and  misconduct  ha^ 
been  provoked  and  cherithed  by  the  cold 
distant,  unfriendly,  and  illiberal  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  treated.  After  te- 
state of  things  has  been  once  produced,  it  i? 
slow  and  uncertaiu  process  to  endeavour  t. 
restore  more  harmonious  relations  hetweer 
the  antagonistic  parties  :  and  it  is  almost  ut>* 
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possible  to  substitute  the  extraneous  influ- 
ences of  social  sentiment  for  the  internal  dis- 
cipline of  the  College.    It  would  thus  be 
well  to  incorporate  the  disciplinary  regula- 
tions of  collegiate  life  with  the  general  pro* 
visions  for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace, 
order,  and  propriety— to  make  the  police  of 
Colleges  part  of  the  general  police  of  the 
State — and  thus  place  directly  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  regularly-constituted  public 
authorities,  appointed  for  this  special  pur- 
pose, the  young  men  who  are  availing  them- 
selves of  the  public  favour  and  liberality  to 
complete  their  education,  and  avail  them- 
selves  of  facilities  which,  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  public,  they  could  not  enjoy 
This  would  render  the  discipline  of  Colleges 
more  efficient,  more  orderly,  and  less  liable 
to  question  or  resistance :  it  would  also  per- 
mit the  indefinite  increase  of  the  students  in 
any  favoured  institution,  which  is  prevented 
or  impeded  rather  by  internal  causes  than  by 
any  thing  else  under  existing  arrangements. 
It  would  also  remove  the  causes  of  dessen- 
sion  between  the  Professors  and  the  schol- 
ar^ and  thus  make  the  instruction  given 
much  more  acceptable  and  efficacious.     It 
would  render  our  Colleges  in  all  respects 
public  establishments,  and  not  leave  them, 
ib  they  now  are,  neither  public  nor  private, 
but  public  in  their  origination  and  aims,  and 
private  in  their  operation.     With  a  few  other 
changes,  which  might  be  suggested  by  the 
practice  or  experience  of  former  times,  they 
might  be  made  capable  of  affording  full  in 
'traction  to  all  who  desired  to  obtain  it,  and 
the  numerous  concourse  which  crowded  the 
Medieval  Universities  might  once  more  fill 
he  halls  of  our  own  Colleges. 
We  have  been  led  away  from  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Roman  emperors,  by  these  re- 
fections, which,  however,  spring  naturally 
from  it;  and  we  are  in  danger  of  a  second 
iigreasion  when  we  note  that  apparently  the 
students  under  the  Roman  Empire,  lodged 
ind  boarded  apart  from  the  buildings  appro- 
mated  to  instruction.    This,  indeed,  was  the 
a*e  originally  in  the  Middle  Ages.     The 
roung  men,  like  other  strangers  in  the  City, 
ought  an  abode  and  maintenance,  where- 
ver it  suited  their  means  or  their  inclinat- 
ions.   It  was  only  gradually,  and  in  consc- 
ience of  the  growing  difficulty  of  finding 
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shelter  and  support,  that  a  different  system 
was  introduced.    The  Colleges  either  bought 
houses  for  this  purpose,  or  required  the  resi- 
dent inhabitants  to  take  a  prescribed  number 
of  lodgers  on  definite  conditions ;  for  the  Cities, 
or  parts  of  Cities  in  which  Universities  were 
established,  were  always  to  a  certain  extent 
placed  under  their  jurisdiction.     In  a  later 
period,  by  the  piety,  benevolence,  or  liberal- 
ity of  princes,  great  dignitaries,  or  individ- 
uals, houses  were  bought  or  built  for  the  per- 
petual accommodation  of  a  certain  number  of 
students,  and  placed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  special  officer.    These  are  what 
were  originally,  and  still  are  properly  termed 
Colleges — and  in  these  gratuitous  support 
was  given  to  a  fixed  number  of  indigent 
young  men  during  the  period  requisite  for 
their  education.     The  University  provided 
Professors,   lecturers,   and  instruction :  the 
Colleges  furnished  meat,  bread,  and  house- 
room.     It  does  not  belong  to  this  inquiry  to 
point  out  how  far  these  different  but  comple- 
mentary institutions  have  observed  or  devi- 
ated from  their  original  purposes;*  but  in 
them,  as  apparently  in  the  Roman  Acade- 
mies, the  bread  and  butter  department  wa*> 
entirely  separate  from  the  educational,  and 
the  two  incongruous  parts  were  not  hetero- 
geneously  jumbled  up  together,  as  ordinarily 
with  us,  to  the  great  injury  of  studious  hab- 
its, and  the  manifest  tendency  to  produce 
bread  riots,  and  the  other  familiar  discontents 
of  College  life.     It  might  be  well,  even  in 
this  day,  in  the  United  States,  to  return  to 
the  simpler  and  more  efficacious  organiza- 
tion of  Collegiate  establishments,  which  was 
practised  in  early  times.    We  have  known 
many  intelligent  and  reflecting  men  who  en- 
tertained no  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  such 
a  change,   and  earnestly  recommended  it 
whenever  a  suitable  occasion  presented  it- 
self.   We  have  seen,  and  many  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  Virginia,  this 
method  partially  adopted  with  very  percep- 
tible advantage,  and  its  complete  adoption 
would  in  all  probability  prove  more  satisfac- 
tory than  any  imperfect  measure  could  do. 
To  return  to  the  Romans.    The  direct  in- 
terest taken  in  the  Colleges  of  the  Empire 

*On  this  subject  mod  the  later  history  of  European  Uni- 
versities Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Discussions  my  be  consulted 
with  profit 
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by  the  Roman  rulers  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  Imperial  rescripts  which  we  have 
cited.  That  similar  zeal  on  the  •subject  of 
education  continued  to  exist  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  is  shown  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  most  of  these  provisions  in  the  Code 
of  Justinian,  by  Justinian's  own  efforts  to  ren- 
ovate, improve,  and  augment  the  great  Law 
Schools  of  the  Empire,  and  by  the  letters 
and  public  documents  written  by  Cassiodo- 
rus  for  Theodoric  the  Goth.  As  the  last  was 
prior  in  time,  we  will  just  note  the  little  that 
need  be  added  on  the  subject  in  relation  to 
his  direct  intervention  in  these  matters. 

We  find  Theodoric  officially  directing  dis- 
tinguished Patricians,  probably  the  Gensua- 
les  mentioned  in  the  rescript  of  Theodosius, 
to  supervise  certain  young  men  sent  to  Rome 
for  their  education,  and  not  to  permit  them 
to  leave  the  City  without  further  orders  from 
the  Emperor.*  We  find  such  an  order  given 
to  another  Patrician  in  the  case  of  other  stu- 
dents, previously  placed  under  similar  res- 
trictions, in  order  that  they  may  go  and  bury 
their  father.!  These  rescripts  show  that  the 
edict  of  Valenlinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian, 
was  still  observed  under  the  reign  of  Theod- 
oric, and  that  the  Ostrogothic  King,  who  ob- 
served assiduously  all  the  other  usages  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  faithfully  maintained 
the  previously  existing  institutions,  was  no 
less  attentive  than  his  precursors  had  been 
in  furthering  the  cause  of  education  among 
his  people. 

The  early  years  of  the  Emperor  Justinian's 
reign  Ytrere  devoted  to  the  purification  and 
codification  of  the  laws,  and  the  re-organi< 
zation  of  the  Empire  :  its  maturity  was  em 
ployed  in  the  reconquest  of  Africa  from  the 
Vandals  and  Italy  from  the  Goths  ;  and  its 
closing  period  was  occupied  with  ignominious 
wars  against  the  barbarians,  with  wasteful 
expenditures,  and  with  superstitious  logo- 
machies about  theological  tenets,  which  the 
Emperor  did  not  understand,  but  in  which 
he  was  as  proud  of  displaying  his  skill  as 
that  miserable  pedant,  James  I.  of  England 
All  the  glories  of  an  illustrious  monarch 
were  distributed  over  the  successive  phases 
of  his  reign,  and  many  of  the  disgraces,  re 
verses,  and  vices.     In  the  beginning  he  fos 

•CasBtodor.  Var.  lib.  Ep. 
t  Caesiodor.  Var. 


tered  education  and  learning,  being  particu- 
larly solicitious  to  encourage  the  Academi- 
cal study  of  his  legal  compilations.*  In  hi» 
later  years  he  persecuted  scholars  and  phi- 
losophers, and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge 
with  his  more  liberal  antagonist,  the  barbi- 
rian  ruler  of  Persia.  This  change  in  his  pol- 
icy might  have  been  introduced  by  that  grow- 
ing parsimony  in  regard  to  internal  culture 
which  was  requisite  to  enable  him  to  defray 
the  extravagant  cost  of  his  endless  architec- 
tural undertakings,  and  to  pay,  under  the 
name  of  complimentary  gifts,  the  enormous, 
tributes  to  the  Persians,  the  Sclavonians,  and 
other  barbarians,  who  threatened  the  frontier 
provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  decline  of 
learning  in  the  East  may  be  attributed  to  hi- 
improvident  or  hostile  procedure,  as  it  ex- 
pired in  the  West,  with  Symmachus,  Boethi- 
us,  and  Cassiodorus,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom  by  the  arms  of  Bel- 
isarius  and  Narsis.  But  the  same  spirit, 
which  at  Justinian's  first  accession  to  the 
imperial  throne,  induced  him  to  renovate  all 
the  institutions  of  the  Empire,  to  remodel 
reinvigorate,  and  cherish  all  the  elements  01 
its  constitution,  led  him  to  extend  his  foster- 
ing care  to  the  great  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion also.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  though  it  i> 
somewhat  amusing  to  find  the  great  legisla- 
tor, in  the  edict  prefixed  to  the  Digest,  by 
which  he  inaugurates  his  legal  collections,  a* 
the  text  books  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
Courts,  and  decrees  to  them  an  eternal  au- 
thority,! without  abridgement,  alteration,  or 
even  note  of  any  kind,!  introducing  into  thi* 
solemn  proclamation  a  grave  prohibition  H 
students  against  playing  tricks  off  on  tbci* 
professors — a  practice  thus  shown  to  have 
been  as  habitual  and  as  annoying  among  the 
Greek  and  Roman  youth  as  among  our  own. 
The  strong  language  employed  by  the  Em- 
peror shows  his  earnestness  and  seal  to  pro- 
duce a  rectification  of  juvenile  morals  in  tin? 
particular — it  may  display  also  the  necessity 

*  Const,  ad   Autecess.   $7.    The  Law  School*  »t 
limited  by  this  Constitution  to  Rome,  Constantinople,  sr .• 
Bflrytus— the  last  however  was  destroyed  bj  an  earn 
quake  A.  D.  551. 

tuQu«  omnia  obtinere  saacioius  in  oinne  rtun  > 
omnibus  tam  profeseoribus  quam   leguro  auditoribo* 
tibrariie,  et  ipsis  judicibae  obaervanda."    Const,  ad  A» 
teceea:  $11. 

t  Conat.  ad  Anlecess.  $8.    The  Futility  of  the  prola  • 
don  may  be  traced  in  Montreiul  Hist  du  Draft  Byi***- 
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lor  the  rebuke,  and  the  probability  of  its  hav- 
ng  been  but  little  heeded. 

The  scanty  indications  of  Collegiate  stu- 
iies  which  we  have  thus  collected  from  the 
wreck  of  ancient  learning,  may  suffice   to 
prove  that  they  were  neither  Jess  esteemed, 
tor  less  encouraged  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
Empire  than  in  our  own  time.     It  may,  in 
leed,  be  safely  asserted  that  at  that  time 
more  liberality  was  shown  by  sovereigns  and 
:ities  to  the  cause  of  learning  than  has  been 
exhibited  at   any   subsequent  period— cer- 
tainly, than  has  been  exhibited  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  great  Mediceval  Univer 
uties.    It  may  be  asked  why,  if  such  were 
.he  case,  learning,  and  scholarship,  and  in 
teiligeoce,  declined  so  grievously  and  so  rap- 
idly in  those  ages  ?  why  these  liberally  main- 
lined institutions  withered  away  and  disap- 
peared? and  why  darkness  and  ignorance 
covered  both  the  East  and  the  West  ?    These 
questions  may  appear  to  throw  doubt  upon 
m  statement,  but  they  are  problems  ea- 
sily solved.    They  have  been  partially  an- 
swered by  Guizot  in  his  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion ;  but  a  full  reply  would  expand  into  a 
joodly  and  most  interesting  volume.    It  will 
>e  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the  decay 
>f  learning  in  the  Middle  Ages  has  always 
Men  exaggerated  in  recent  times :  that  the 
Roman  schools  did  not  disappear  as  com 
)letely  as  has  been  supposed,  but  survived 
nth  a  faint  and  flickering  life  in  many  in 
fences  to  become  the  germ  or  nucleus  of  later 
Academies  and  Universities;  and  that  the 
jloora  which  beclouded  the  nations  of  Eu 
upe  was  caused  by  the  misdirection  of  the 
ntelligence  rather  than  by  the  exhaustion  of 
ts  powers.    But  even  this  explanation  only 
weakens  the  force  of  the  objections  without 
emoving  them  ;  and  the  important  facts  al- 
eged  remain  to  be  explained.    Learning  de- 
lined  because  the  public  sentiment,  which 
ewards  learning,  became  too  rude  from  the 
nfasion  of  barbarian  blood,  from  civil  agita- 
ion.  and  the  disturbance  of  all  order,  to  ap- 
preciate or  employ  it :  because  no  legitimate 
nd  practical  field  being  offered  for  the  mani- 
festation of  literary  capacities,   originality 
xpired,  and  learning  sunk  into  pedantry, 
ffectation  and  imbecility.    The  flowers  still 
euained,  but  they  bad  been  cut  from  their 
went  stem  #  they  withered,  and  died,  with* 


out  maturing  their  fruit.    The  great  Acade- 
mies sunk  because  the  people  were  reduced 
to  misery  and  want,  the  cities  dismantled, 
impoverished,  and  ruined  by  barbarian  vio- 
lence and  rule,  and  the  finances  of  the  Em- 
pire dried  up,  while  its  territory  shrunk  grad- 
ually   to    the  confines  of  Constantinople. 
These  institutions  had  been  supported  appa- 
rently by  annual  grants,  like  the  Schools  of 
Bologna  and  Pisa,  in  after  times,  and  never 
had  enjoyed  a  permanent  endowment,  and 
with  the  growing  penury  of  the  grantors,  mu- 
nicipal and  imperial,  their  revenues  failed. 
A  permanent  and  independent  institution  of 
learning  must  have  a  permanent  and  inde- 
pendent endowment:    all  other  expedients 
can  afford  only  a  transient,  sickly,  fluctua- 
ting, and  uncertain  life.     In  ancient  times 
learning  deserted  the  waning  academies,  and 
voluntarily  sought  refuge,  where  support  was 
afforded,  in  the  Benedictine  and  other  Mon- 
asteries, which  arose  about  that  time,  and  in 
the  Cathedral  schools.    Yet  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Eighth  Century  there  was  a  School  at 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  when  the  Theodo- 
sian  Code  was  still  taught*— a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance as  Guizot  observes,  and  one  which 
has  escaped  even  the  erudition  of  Savigny, 
though  aware  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Ro- 
man Law  was  still  preserved  in  Auvergne  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  century.t    About 
this  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  there  was  a  more 
celebrated  school  at  Yarrow,  renowned  by 
the  studies  and  residence  of  the  venerable 
Bede,  and  a  little  later  it  is  known  that  the 
Roman  Law  was  still  a  topic  of  instruction 
in  the  School  of  York,  from  which  Alcuin, 
the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne  issued.    The 
former  of  these  sprung  from  a  monastic  ori- 
gin ;  the  latter  might  have  survived  from  the 
days  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  the  period 
when  the  Emperor  Severus  lived,  died,  and 
was  buried  in  York. 

In  the  Seventh  Century,  we  find  the  7W- 
vium  and  Quadrivium,  to  which  narrow  limits 
all  scholastic  learning  had  been  reduced  in 
the  writings  of  Cassiodorus,  and  perhaps  of 
his  predecessors,  still  taught  in  the  Schools 
of  France.!    It  is,  accordingly,  an   unwar- 

•  Guizot.  Hist.  Civilization  in  France.  Lect.  xvi.  vol. 
ii.  p.  318—19. 

t  Savigny.  Hist,  du  Droit  Remain  au  Moyen  Age.  c. 
vi.  $134.  vol.  i.  p.  897.  t  Ibid. 
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ratable  presumption  to  suppose  that  the  seed 
which  the  Romans  had  planted  ever  ceased 
to  germinate,  however  feeble  and  sickly  its 
growth  might  at  times  have  been.    On  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  great  Roman  Academies  which  were 
so  thickly  spread  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Centuries  of  the  Christian  era  over  the  prin- 
cipal provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  fur- 
nished the  germ  and  the  exemplar  for  the 
Universities  and  Colleges  which  appeared 
between  the  Eighth  and  the  Twelfth  Centu- 
ries.   Moreover,  the  habits,  customs,  organ- 
ization of  university  life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
exhibit  constant  traces  of  the  prolonged  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman  manners  and  discip- 
line, modified,  however,  materially  by  the 
monastic  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  cleri 
cal  appropriation  of  the  office  of  instruction. 
The  views  which  we  have  thus  presented 
bring  us  down  only  to  the  period  of  the  al 
ledged  foundation  of  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  Paris*— to  that  point 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  the  earliest  in- 
dication of  University  education.     We  have 
written  an  essay  without  advancing  further 
than  to  what  ordinarily  seems  the  threshold 
of  our  subject.    And  yet  we  have  neither 
exhausted  the  materials  which  serve  for  the 
illustration  of  the  previous  condition  of  aca- 
demical education,  nor  have  we  availed  our- 
selves of  all  the  notices  and  indications  which 
we  have  from  time  to  time  collected  from  the 
interesting,  but  unread  literature  of  the  de- 
cline of  Roman  and  the  rise  of  Medioeval 
Civililrzation.   If  we  have  advanced  no  views 
entirely  new,  (of  which  by  the  bye  we  are 
not  assured)— we  have*  given  publicity  to 
opinions  which  will  appear  novel  to  the  ma- 
jority of  readers  ;  nnd  having  exhausted  our 
paper,  we  reserve  to  the  possibility  of  a  fu- 
ture essay  the  continuation  of  the  subject, 
and  the  delineation  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Mediaeval  Universities. 


Te  Dkum. — The  sacred  composition  bo  well-known  in 
the  church  by  the  name  of  Te  Deum  was  written  by  St. 
Ainbro**,  at  the  baptism  of  St.  Augustine,  whom  he  had 
converted  to  the  faith ;  but,  though  it  be  known  that  Pur- 
call  and  Handel  have  best  illustrated  its  sentiments,  no 
one  can  say  wnojfrst  set  it  to  music. 


tlE  STILL  POOR  HEART. 

Lis  still,  poor  heart,  and  do  not  beat 

So  wildly  :  courage  take  your  throns  ! 
If  not  from  coldness,  from  deceit  :— 

Flush  not  the  cheek  and  so  mane  known 
What  abould'be  bidden :  time  and  tide 

Flow  on  forever  and  efface 
With  lapse  and  ebb  the  wounds  of  pride. 

Grief  and  regret :  they  leave  no  trace. 

—Lie  still!    Yes  t  it  were  very  well 

To  sleep  forerer  in  a  cold 
Unanswerlng,  nerer-ecboing  cell 

The  (ateful  history  done  and  told : 
But  I  am  in  the  world;  how  still 

The  throbbing  heart,  the  aching  breast  t 
Poor  counsel!  what  is  human  will 

Can  tempests  sink  at  once  to  rest  ? 

Cold  counsel— worse  than  cold !    She  lies 

An  angel  in  the  shining  West 
To  which  she  fled ;  the  evening  skins 

Lean  over  her— she  takes  her  rest. 
She  takes  her  rest :  far  from  me ;  flnwn 

To  other  countries— I  am  here, 
lie  still!— I  answer  with  a  groan 

Hut  that  is  all — I  have  no  tear. 


EDITORIAL  LETTER  FROM  EUROPE. 

London,  June,  1S54. 

The  railway  system  of  England  is  won- 
derful for  the  speed,  safety  and  comfort  with 
which  passengers  are  conveyed  orer  the  nu- 
merous and  extended  lines  of  road,  for  the 
elegance  and  architectural  beauty  of  the  sta- 
tions, the  exceeding  civility  of  the  employ- 
ees, the  enormous  cost  of  the  viaducts  and 
tunnels,  and  I  may  add,  the  exhorhttaiit  fare* 
that  are  changed  in  all  portions  of  the  king- 
dom. We  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
noting  the  greatest  velocity  of  English  rail- 
way travel  in  coming  from  Liverpool  to  Loo- 
don,  for  we  were  compelled,  in  consequence 
of  being  detained  at  the  Custom  House  in 
the  former  city,  to  take  a  slow  train  who* 
speed  did  not  exceed  an  average  of  twenty 
two  miles  an  hour,  stoppages  included,  bnt| 
our  experience  embraced  a  happy  illustra- 
tion of  the  high  rates,,  for  each  of  us  wv 
called  upon  to  pay  for  a  first  class  ticket,  Uki 
sum  of  one  pound,  seventeen  shillings.  ai*| 
sixpence,  lawful  money  of  the  realm,  tM 
distance  being  very  little  over  two  huwW 
miles.    The  ride,  however,  was  deKgfctti 
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an  April  day,  slipped  by  some  accident  into 
May,  gave  us  frequent  showers  an?l  dappled 
the  verdant  landscape  with  those  patches  of 
sunshine  and  shadow  which  have  so  plea- 
suit  an  eflfect  upon  canvass.     Beyond  the 
long,  damp,  tunnel,  through  which  we  passed 
out  of  Liverpool,  our  route  lay  through  the 
fairest  of  meadows  and  by  the  most  pellucid 
of  streams,  down  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  by 
Tamworth  with  its  momentary  glimpse  of 
Drayton  Manor— the  residence  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  through  Rugby  suggestive  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  until,  getting  nearer  the  great  me- 
tropolis, it  passed  directly  under  Harrow  on 
the  Hill,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  Byron's 
school-boy  days.     The  rapid  succession  of 
novel  sights  kept  me  constantly  on  the  qui 
wse,  so  that  I  did  not  lose  the  incidents, 
equally  novel,  that  marked  the  journey.   One 
of  these  was  as  picturesque  as  it  was  pa- 
thetic.    A  recruiting  sergeant,  looking  up 
men  for  the  wars  in  the  East,  had  succeeded 
in  enlisting  a  score  or  two  of  country  bump- 
kins in  a  village  near  the  railway.    The  poor 
fellows  were  being  marched  by  him  to  the 
station  to  take  the  train  for  London.     Sor- 
rowfully, with  dejected  countenances,  their 
blooming  rustic  sweethearts  brought  up  the 
rear.    It  was  a  sad  parting,  that  between  the 
tearful  Polly  and  the  reluctant  John,  but 
fate  decrees  it — it  is  nulla  vestigia  retrorsum 
for  the  new  recruit,  he  has  pocketed  his 
shilling,  H.  B.  M.  has  marked  him  for  her 
own,  and  before  another  moon  has  comple- 
ted its  course  he  will  be  going  where  glory 
awaits  him.     Two  minutes  are  allowed  for 
this  aifecting  exhibition,  when  the  officer 
with  his  neophytes  is  on  the  train,  the  con- 
ductor says  "all  right"  and  the  disconsolate 
maidens  are  left  to  mingle  their  tears  in  sym- 
pathy. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Railway 
Companies  of  England  should  not  have  com- 
bined with  the  many  excellences  of  their 
system  some  of  the  obvious  advantages  of 
our  own.  Nothing  but  a  most  absurd  preju- 
dice against  novelties,  especially  such  as 
come  from  the  United  States,  can  have  ope- 
rated to  prevent  the  introduction  of  our  cars, 
so  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  preposter- 
ous old  coach  bodies  that  are  still  used  upon 
the  English  lines.  These  latter  vehicles 
compel  half  the  passengers  to  ride  back- 


wards—they render  any  change  of  position 
impracticable,  and  in  winter  must  be  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable  for  want  of  fire ;  more- 
over they  carry  just  one  third  the  number  of 
persons,  the  length  upon  the  track  being 
equal,  that  are  carried  in  an  American  car, 
yet  your  good  old  conservative  John  Bull 
considers  his  "  First  Class"  the  very  acme 
of  luxury  in  locomotion,  and  would  rather 
freeze  than  resign  the  privilege  of  being  shut 
up  by  himself.  The  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  baggage,  or  "  luggage"  as 
it  is  called  in  England,  are  also  very  unsat- 
isfactory to  an  American.  Instead  of  being 
stored  in  a  general  car,  the  trunks,  carpet 
bags,  &c.,  &c,  are  placed  on  top  the  passen-: . 
ger  cars,  and  the  owner  must  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  his  property  all  the  way,  or  it 
maybe  appropriated  by  some  third  party. 
When  you  arrive  at  your  point  of  destina- 
tion, there  is  the  inevitable  confusion  atten- 
dant upon  toppling  down  the  luggage  about 
the  heads  of  the  passengers,  and  the  delay 
of  getting  at  your  particular  pieces,  though  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  the  servants  at  the  sta- 
tions are  numerous  and  attentive.  The 
adoption  of  our  plan  of  checking  trunks  would 
avoid  all  this  and  greatly  enchance  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  traveller.  In  offering  these 
remarks,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  anoth- 
er very  desirable  thing  in  connection  with 
English  Railways,  a  book  which  shall  supply 
the  stranger  with  some  information  of  the 
routes,  fares,  hours  of  departure  and  arrival, 
&c.  There  is  a  monthly  publication  which 
pretends  to  serve  this  purpose — known  as 
Bradshaw's  Railway  Guide  and  sold  at  all 
the  stations  for  the  moderate  sum  of  six- 
pence. I  bought  a  copy  of  this  in  Liverpool, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  out  something  about 
our  route  to  London,  but  after  half  an  hour's 
careful  examination  of  it,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  much  easier  for  the 
million  to  understand  the  Differential  Cal- 
culus. I  dare  say  Mr.  Babbage,  or  even 
some  of  the  Senior  Wranglers  at  Oxford  might 
have  contrived  to  explain  the  particular 
schedule  over  which  I  bungled  so  dreadfully, 
but  there  was  a  most  intelligent  and  civil 
fellow  passenger,  who  informed  me  that  he 
was  connected  with  one  of  the  colleges  at 
Cambridge,  from  whom  I  could  derive  no 
assistance  whatever  in  getting  at  any  com- 
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prehension  of  it.  The  only  statement  which 
was  clearly  set  forth  was  altogether  falsified 
by  the  facts  of  the  case — to  wit,  that  we 
would  arrive  at  Easton  Square  at  7.30  P  .M. 
whereas  we  did  not  arrive  until  8.15. 

Of  the  immensity  of  London,  I  had  a 
strong  impression  in  a  ride  of  several  miles 
to  the  hotel,  and  of  the  vast  aggregation  of 
people  within  its  extended  limits  a  long  walk 
the  next  day,  through  the  densely  populated 
streets  of  the  City  and  the  wider  thourough- 
fares  of  the  West  End,  gave  me  a  lively  no- 
tion. My  stroll  terminated  at  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament  after  the  lights  had 
been  set  a  blazing  for  the  evening's  debate, 
and  1  employed  some  little  time  in  listening 
to  the  drone  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
stammering  elocution  of  the  Commons.  There 
was  nothing  of  interest  before  either  body. 
The  Lords  were  engaged  in  discussing  a  Rail- 
way bill,  involving  the  law  of  bailments,  and 
although  Lord  LyndhuTst,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  Marquis  of  Clarricarde  and  other  emi- 
nent men  took  part  in  the  conversation,  for 
such  it  was  with  plentiful  urruhs  of  hesitan- 
cy, (so  that  had  the  debate  been  accurately 
reported  in  the  Times  it  would  have  called 
for  a  new  front  of  colons  and  dashes)  I  heard 
no  remarks  that  could  be  considered  speak- 
ing at  all.  Brougham  sat  listering  to  the  talk, 
his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head  and  his  finger 
resting  against  his  immortal  nose,  just  as 
Doyle  has  so  often  represented  him.  In  the 
other  house  it  was  very  "  short  Commons" 
indeed.  "Lud  John1'  was  not  there,  Ma- 
caulay  was  not  there,  Bulwer  was  not  there. 
Bass,  M.  P.,  for  I  know  not  what  borough, 
and  forever  renowned  for  his  inimitable  Pale 
Ale,  was  getting  on  his  horse  at  the  moment 
that  I  entered  the  building.  Disraeli  had 
gone  off  to  drive  at  his  club,  so  that  the  glory 
of  the  Commons  was  truly  departed.  But 
in  the  ante-chamber  I  was  presented  to  Lay- 
ard,  the  interpreter  of  Nineveh,  and  felt  as  if 
I  should  not  have  been  much  surprised  to  en- 
counter next  a  winged  lion  coming  out  of  the 
lobby,  and  when  I  got  in,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  Mr.  Gladstone  whose  manner  is 
singularly  pleasing  and  graceful. 

It  happened  very  fortunately  that,  a  few 
days  after  my  arrival  in  London,  the  Epsom 
Races  came  off,  and  upon  the  Derby  day 
(which  you.  will  please  call  the  Darby  fay 


in  accordance  with  English  usage)  I  made 
one  of  thermiscellaneous  two  hundred  thou- 
sand who  went  to  Epsom  Downs  to  enjoy 
that  brave  spectacle.  Distance  to  Epsom 
Downs  17  miles — mode  of  conveyance  of  our 
party,  a  drag,  i.  e.  an  old  fashioned  English 
stage-coach,  such  as  the  Elder  Weller  was 
proud  to  drive,  with  four  splendid  grays, 
"nobby  turn  out"  as  one  of  our  jockeys  said 
to  me — road,  a  beautiful  Macadamised  high- 
way bounded  by  hedges  of  the  hawthorne— 
company,  one  continous  mass  of  vehicles  of 
all  descriptions  as  closely  wedged  together 
as  by  any  human  ingenuity  they  could  be— 
such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  only  way  that  1 
can  present  the  picture  going  out.  The  most 
confusing  scenes  were  those  witnessed  at 
the  different  inns  by  the  road  side,  where 
stoppages  were  made  to  refresh  the  horses 
and  uncork  a  bottle  of  the  claret  in  the 
hampers.  It  was  the  "  Cock  and  Dragon" 
I  think  where  we  halted  a  half  hour  for  such 
purposes  and  where  we  got  entangled  in 
such  a  knot  of  wagons,  broughams,  omni- 
buses^drags  and  phaetons  as  I  hope  I  shall 
never  see  again.  The  difficulty  we  had  in 
getting  free  was  rendered  the  less  disagree- 
able as  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
quite  a  company  of  distingue*  in  an  open 
conveyance  that  was  brought  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances very  near  us.  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  Stirling,  author  af  the  Cloister  Life  of 
Charles  V.  and  a  fine  looking  man  one  of  the 
writers  for  the  Times,  were  among  them,  and 
the  party  seemed  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  Thackeray,  who  sat  behind  his  enormous 
spectacles  on  the  seat  with  the  driver  and 
appeared  to  enter  into  the  fun  of  the  thing 
with  the  freshness  of  Clive  Newcome.  When 
we  reached  the  ground  and  drove  upon  the 
course  near  the  Grand  Stand,  the  covp  (fail 
was  beyond  any  power  of  mine  to  describe. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  sight  in  England  com- 
parable to  the  Derby  as  characteristic  of  the 
people.  That  particular  day  is  the  constitu- 
tional holiday  of  Londoners,  and  its  enjoy- 
ment is  as  much  a  prerogative  of  every  body 
as  the  trial  by  jury  or  the  habeas  corpus.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Maine  Liquor  Law — were  such  a 
thing  within  the  bounds  of  possibility — would 
be  followed  in  England  by  a  beery,  if  not  a 
bloody  revolution  from   Cornwall   to   the 
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Tweed,  and  I  think  the  abolition  of  the  Der- 
by would  be  the  occasion  of  ferments  in  the 
metropolis  scarcely  less  bitter  than  a  rising 
oa  account  of  the  malt.    As  all  classes  of  the 
papulation  pour  out  to  the  Derby,  the  amuse- 
ments are  as  various.     Mr.  Punch,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  racing,  thumps  his  lignum - 
vits  victims  over  the  head,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  some;  others  peep  through  at  the 
cotton  cosmoramas  which  show  forth  the 
wonders  of  the  world ;  while  for  the  delec- 
tation of  all  who  will  listen,  Ethiopian  Sere- 
nades perform  the  melodies  of  Christy  with 
wonderful  effect.     But  the  diversion  most 
popular  of  all  consisted  of  throwing  billets  of 
wood  at  toys  and  small  packages  of  bonbons, 
fixed  on  the  top  of  slender  sticks  stuck  in  the 
ground  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces.    A 
certain  sum  was  paid  in  advance  for  a  given 
oumber  of  throws,  and  the  thrower  was  en- 
titled to  all  the  prizes  he  could  knock  down, 
provided  they  fell  outside  a  wicker  work  in 
form  of  a  basket  which  encircled  the  bottom 
of  each  stick.    The  managers  of  this  partic- 
ular species  of  amusement  were  all  gipsies, 
and  their  quickness  in  catching  at  the  cur- 
rent sentiment  of  the  nation  was  shown  in 
their  setting  up  for  a  target  numerous  toy 
figures  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.     A  weird 
old  hag  that  occupied  a  position  near  us  with 
a  battery  of  this  kind,  and  three   or  four 
bright-eyed  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  that 
accompanied  her,  wearied  us  with  importu- 
nities to  indulge  in  the  sport.     "  Av  a  shy, 
yer  honor,"  said  one  of  these  girls  to  me. 
"  at  the  Hempery  of  Rooshey,  honly  tup- 
pence for  'is  crown !"      But  seeing  that  I 
was  not  disposed  to  join  the  Allies  against 
the  Czar  and  despairing  of  getting  me  off 
the  drag  to  fire  at  the  sugar  plums,  the  little 
wizard  resorted  to  a  more  ingenius  style  of 
tagging.      "  Give  me  a  sixpence,  my  pretty 
gentleman,  to  drink  yer  'elth  and  yer'U  be 
certain  to  win  on  the  Darby."     I  am  bound 
in  candour  to  say  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  resist  an  appeal  backed  by  eyes  so  spark- 
ling and  that  the  sixpence  was  given  accord- 
ingly. 

Two  hours  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
our  arrival  at  the  Downs  and  the  great  event 
of  the  day,  but  a  very  spirited  race,  in  which 
nine  horses  were  entered,  for  the  Carew 
Stakes,  came  off  in  the  interim  which  served 


to  prepare  us  for  the  more  important  contest. 
At  length,  at  10  minutes  before  3  o'clock,  a 
cordon  of  policemen  moyed  along  the  turf 
to  clear  the  way,  and  punctually  at  the  hour, 
the  horses  leaped  from  the  starting  post  amid 
the  deafening  cheers  of  that  portion  of  the 
multitude  that  stood  near  at  hand.  The  Ep- 
som course  is  altogether  unlike  any  in  the 
United  States ;  the  distance  run  is  about  two 
miles.  There  is  but  one  heat,  and  instead  of 
observing  a  circle  the  horses  run  nearly  in 
the  same  direction  the  whole  way.  There 
is  one  bend  about  half-a-mile  from  the  Grand 
Stand,  known  as  Tattenham  Corner,  where 
the  struggle  becomes  desperate  and  the  race 
most  exciting.  The  track,  too,  differs  from 
any  I  ever  saw  before,  in  presenting  an  ex- 
panse of  velvety  turf  as  smooth  and  as  green 
as  the  surface  of  a  billiard  table.  There 
were  twenty-nine  competitors  for  the  purse, 
and  an  animated  competition  it  was.  Con- 
sider that  hundreds  of  thousands  depended 
upon  the  result :  that  the  horses  had  been 
entered  a  year  in  advance  ;  that  for  months 
the  favorites  had  been  changing  at  Tatter- 
sail's,  the  odds  fluctuating  like  the  stocks  ; 
that  in  London  all  business  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, suspended  upon  the  momentous  day ; 
and  then  you  may  conjecture  the  amount  and 
degree  of  excitement  condensed  into  the 
brief  space  of  five  minutes  which  thrilled 
the  vast  mass  of  spectators  as  the  flying 
group  of  coursers,  with  their  gaily  dressed 
riders,  bounded  over  the  field  and  passed 
Tattenham  Corner  like  a  parterre  of  bright 
and  gorgeous  flowers  in  motion ! 

The  affair  was  soon  settled,  somewhat  to 
the  surprise  of  the  racing  community  and 
such  as  trusted  to  Bell's  Life,  and  I  doubt  not 
the  train  to  Fokestone  that  evening  carried 
away  many  gentlemen  whom  the  result  com- 
pelled to  visit  the  continent.  Andover,  the 
winner,  was  not  at  all  in  favor  with  the  book- 
ing men,  and  there  seemed  for  once  to  be 
some  significance  in  the  cockney's  aspirate 
when  he  cried  "  'ooray  for  Hand-over!"  For 
myself,  having  nothing  at  wager,  I  walked 
very  composedly  into  the  Ring  after  the  re- 
sult was  announced,  to  observe  the  sensation. 
It  was  a  curious  and  in  some  respects  a  pain- 
ful sight.  There  were  countenances  flushed 
with  the  delirium  of  unexpected  success  and 
contorted  with  the  despair  of  ruin,  men  jin- 
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gling  their  easily-gained  sovereigns  in  the 
sight  of  the  losers,  "  fast  and  furious  fun," 
grim  and  sullen  anger ;  above  fluttered  the 
carrier  pigeons  in  the  bright  sunshine  before 
shooting  away  to  their  various  points  of  des- 
tination with  the  news  of  the  race,  while  all 
around,  Vanity  Fair  opened  its  booths  to  the 
giddy  throng  and  the  negro  minstrels  joined 
in  the  appropriate  chorus — 

I  bet  my  money  ou  the  bob-tailed  nag , 
Did'nt  somebody  bet  on  the  bay  T 

The  Derby  race  over,  ten  thousand  flun- 
keys, more  or  less,  pulled  out  from  the  coach- 
boxes ten  thousand  hampers  and  there  was 
universal  lunch.  Our  manager  had  provided 
for  us  bountifully,  and  when  the  eatables  were 
arranged  on  the  top  of  the  drag,  the  spread 
was  beautiful.  Ham,  chickens,  pate  defoie 
gra$,  boned  turkey,  champagne,  claret,  ale, 
soda,  with  ice  a  discretion-At  was  a  feast  to 
set  before  Victoria  herself.  Out  of  the  abun 
dance,  we  gladdened  the  souls  and  stomachs 
of  many  hungry  ones  around  us ;  the  gipsies 
received  some  delicacies  to  which  they  were 
little  accustomed,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  entertaining  two  good-looking  boys  of  the 
Blue  Coat  School  who  had  walked  all  the 
way  from  London  to  make  me  remember 
with  gratitude  the  gentle  Eliawho  once  wore 
thier  quaint  uniform.  A  party  of  American 
friends  near  by,  regaled  a  clarionet  player, 
who  struck  up  Yankee  Doodle,  and  Police- 
man A .  216.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  this  lat- 
ter individual  was  taken  by  two  of  his  breth- 
ren in  disgrace  from  the  field.  A.  216  was 
drunk. 

There  were  four  other  races,  at  intervals 
of  an  hour  throughout  the  afternoon,  after 
which  the  crowd  began  to  disperse.  Every 
five  minutes,  railway  trains  darted  off  with 
hundreds  of  passengers.  The  road  presented 
the  same  confused  appearance  it  had  borne 
in  the  morning,  with  the  increase  of  noise  in- 
cidental to  the  inebriated  condition  of  many 
of  the  excursionists.  Much  has  been  said 
by  tourists  of  slang  in  the  United  States.  I 
feel  no  desire,  certainly,  to  say  any  thing  en 
revmche,  but  it  is  not  extravagant  in  me  to 
declare  that  1  heard  more  slang  on  my  return 
from  Epsom  than  I  ever  heard  before  in  all 
my  life. 

The  return  of  Grist  to  the  London  stage, 


in  the  height  of  the  fastriotoabie  season,  af- 
forded me  the  opportunity  at  once  of  wit- 
nessing a  full  assemblage  of  the  English  ar- 
istocracy and  of  hearing  the  Italian  Open 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The 
rdle  selected  for  her  re-appearance  was  Nor- 
ma, in  which  she  is  admitted  to  be  transctn- 
dently  great,  and  the  part  of  Oroveso  was 
sustained  by  Lablache,  so  that  the  majestic 
chef  (fieuvre  of  Bellini  was  rendered  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  Grisi's  reception  was 
enthusiastic  and  she  seemed  not  a  little  over- 
come by  it.  The  first  impression  made  upon 
me  was  one  of  disappointment.  I  remem- 
bered the  Casta  Diva  of  Jenny  Lind,  the  col- 
umn of  music  which  she  sent  up  bite  the 
plume  of  a  fountain  to  break  into  a  rain  of 
pearls,  and  I  could  not  but  regret  that  it  had 
had  not  been  vouchsafed  to  me  to  bearGrisi 
in  the  prime  of  her  wondrous  power— hot 
as  the  passion  deepened  and  the  tragic  har- 
mony approached  its  climax,  I  felt  a  rage  of 
admiration  that  was  perfectly  resistless.  That 
well-known  passage  of  the  opera  which  in- 
troduces the  immolation  of  the  Druidrcal 
priestess  was  magnificently  sung,  while  the 
scenic  arrangements  greatly  heightened  the 
general  effect.  I  was  not  overpowered  by 
the  presence  of  the  many  noble  people  whose 
names  and  titles  were  given  next  day  in  the 
Morning  Post.  Their  "  deportment"  was 
perhaps  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Turreydrop, 
and  their  applauses  had  a  muffled  sound 
which  indicated  how  exceedingly  unfash- 
ionable it  is  to  betray  any  emotion.  It  i* 
only  justice,  however,  to  say,  looking  at  the 
whole  house,  that  one  could  not  help  being 
impressed  with  its  gentility. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Charity  Children 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  I  had  the  grat- 
ification to  attend,  was  a  sight  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  as  possessing  a  high  moral  signifi- 
cance and  offering  to  the  eye  something  as 
grateful  as  it  could  well  receive.  The  schools 
of  London  for  the  education  of  poor  children 
are  among  the  noblest  charities  in  the  world. 
They  maintain  and  train  up  for  usefulness 
about  seven  thousand  boys  and  girls,  all  of 
whom  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Anniversary.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
without  interest  upon  their  happy,  radiant 
countenances,  or  to  contemplate  without  sat- 
isfaction the  probable  results  of  such  beaer- 
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olence  as   embraced    these    «'  little  ones" 
within  its  fold.    Nothing  could  have  been 
more  picturesque  than  the  scene  as  I  was 
permitted  to  view  it  from  the  Dean's  pew 
immediately  under  the  gigantic  dome  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  greatest  work.    Tern 
porary  seats  rising  abruptly  on  three  sides  of 
the  central  nave  to  the  height  of  forty  feet, 
had  been  erected  for  the  children  who  were 
dressed  in  the  various  costumes  of  their  sev- 
eral schools.    Some  of  these  costumes  for 
the  girls  reverted  to  a  period  more  than  two 
hundred  years  in  the  past,  and  the  little, 
round,  cherubic  faces  peeped  out  of  the 
queerest  of  all  imaginable  muslin  caps  as 
white  as  snow-wreaths.    They  were  mostly 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  ribbons 
they  wore,  of  all  shades  and  hues,  and  by  a 
difference  in  the  pattern  of  head-dress.    As 
the  children  of  each  particular  school  sat  to- 
gether and  the  girls  were  not  separated  from 
the  boys,  the  three  flights  of  seats  presented 
the  most  beautiful  piece  of  human  mosaic 
that  was  ever  contrived.     Some  minutes  be- 
fore the  services  commenced,  the  Lord  May- 
or, in  great  state  and  splendor,  preceded 
by  miraculous  beadles  bearing  the  emblems 
of  his  authority,    and    enwrapped    in   the 
robes  that  Whittington  of  yore  displayed, 
burst  upon   the  assembly  and  made  the  little 
boy's  eyes  twinkle  with  delighted  wonder. 
Then  came  the  Dean  himself,  the  celebrated 
poet,  Mil  man,  with  several  ecclesiastics  of 
the  Church  of  England,  among  whom  was 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  who  was  to  deliver 
the  Anniversary  discourse.     A  strong  body 
of  gentlemen  choristers  sat  near  the  pulpit. 
A  canon  of  good  voice  and  pleasing  expres- 
sion read  the  Morning  Service  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  except  such  portions  as 
were  chaunted  by  the  choristers  and  chil- 
dren ;  the  discourse,  occupying  thirty  min 
utes,  was  pronounced;  and  the  exercises  were 
closed  by  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  Handel, 
as  given  forth  from  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand throats  in  surges  of  sound  that  dashed 
against,  and  were  driven  back  from  the  lofty 
arches  of  the  cathedral  with  tremendous  en- 
ergy. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  been  a  week  in  Lon- 
don, and  had  become  quite  familiar  with  the 
venerable  towers  of  Westminster,  that  I  en- 
tered the  Abbey,  that  classic  building  which 
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is  associated  with  so  much  of  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  England  through  many  genera- 
tions.   At  the  risk  of  being  thought  void  of 
sensibility,  I  must  say  that  my  sensations 
upon  rinding  myself  within  the  hallowed  pile 
were  not  of  that  overwhelming  nature  that 
many  tourists  have  experienced.    The  inte- 
rior is  certainly  imposing,  but  the  hand  of 
time  which  ordinarily  heightens  the  effect 
by  mellowing  the  tone  of  architectural  mas- 
ter-pieces, has  so  defaced  the  details  of  the 
Abbey  with  mould  as  to  render  them  very 
unsightly.      The  fine  windows  alone  fully 
met  my  expectations.     As  for  the  reverence 
one  ought  to  feel  in  walking  oner  the  graves 
of  the  mighty  dead,  it  was  much  impaired, 
in  my  individual   case,  by  two  considera- 
tions— first,  that  one  is  by  no  means  sure, 
while  he  piously  lingers  near  the  monumen- 
tal tablet  on  which  is  inscribed  some  immor- 
tal name,  that  the  mortal  dust  reposes  any 
where  in  the  neighborhood — and  second  that 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  tomb  of  a  hero 
one  often  sees  a  magnificent  cenotaph  erect- 
ed over  some  illustrious  nobody  whose  titles 
were  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  his  deeds — 

Drop  upon  Fox's  grave  a  tear, 
'Twill  twinkle  to  a.  faineant  $  bier. 

But  if  one  desires  to  indulge  in  the  very 
ecstacy  of  disappointment  let  him  commit 
his  sixpence  and  himself  to  one  of  those 
never-to-be-sufficiently-execrated  vergers 
who  show  unhappy  strangers  through  the 
chapels  and  iterate  the  story  of  the  marble 
humbugs  therein  enshrined.  To  convey  an 
idea  of  our  cicerone's  sing-song,  I  should 
have  to  resort  to  the  gamut  and  the  charac- 
ters of  music— the  infliction  of  which  you, 
gentle  reader,  are,  no  doubt,  rejoiced  to  be 
spared.  In  a  dilapidated  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, we  came  upon  three  tombs,  side  by  side, 
upon  two  of  which,  in  crumbling  stone,  lay 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  minus  a  toe, 
and  his  amiable  consort,  while  the  third  was 
without  a  statue.  Whereupon  the  verger 
discoursed  nearly  as  follows — 

"'Ere,  leddies  and  gentlemen,  lie  the 
Markis  and  Marsh'ness  of  Epsomsalts.  The 
third  tomb  was  hintended  to  have  a  statoo  of 
the  second  Marsh'ness,  but  in  consekens  of 
a  prowision  in  the  latter' s  vill,  the  statoo  was 
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not  herected,  vich  accounts  for  the  vacan- 
cy." 

In  another  chapel  I  observed  a  marble  slab 
freshly  set  in  the  floor  upon  which  a  taste- 
ful tribute  had  been  carved  to  the  memory  of 
Addison  whose  mortal  remains  lay  below. 
This  slab  bore  also  the  name  of  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere  at  whose  expense  it  had  been  put 
down.  The  verger  passed  over  it  without  a 
single  remark,  to  point  out  the  ostentatious 
tomb  of  the  "  Herl  of  'Alifax!"  I  think  it 
well  that  Byron  did  not  find  a  resting  place 
in  this  Santa  Croce  of  shams.  Campbell 
cannot  have  j.  monument  here,  because  two 
hundred  guineas  are  demanded  for  the  space 
that  it  will  occupy,  and  Campbell,  poor  fellow, 
left  no  guineas  behind  him. 

Having  accomplished  the  tour  of  the  Chap- 
els, including  that  of  Henry  the  VII.  with  its 
faded  banners  drooping  from  the  exquisite 
ceiling,  and  having  devoted  the  verger  to  the 
infernal  gods,  I  turned  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief to  loiter  at  will  through  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  building,  rich  in  sculptures  and 
eloquent  with  the  dust  of  great  men  of  more 
modern  days.  There  was  the  faithful  effigy 
of  Wilberforce  as  he  appeared  in  old  age  and 
the  noble  form  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  strength.  There  was  the  af- 
fecting and  filial  inscription  written  by  the 
historian  of  England  for  the  tablet  of  Zach 
ary  Macaulay,  and  the  life-like  bust  of  the 
accomplished  Buller  whose  premature  death 
carried  sorrow  to  so  many  hearts.  There 
was  Follet  as  he  was  wont  to  stand  at  the 
bar  he  so  much  adorned,  a  commanding  sta- 
tue which  will  serve  equally  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  him  who  wrought  it.  Such  mon- 
uments are  full  of  meaning  and  served  to 
carry  me  away  with  better  feelings  than  the 
first  half  hour  I  spent  in  the  Abbey  had 
aroused. 

In  my  next  letter,  my  dear  Messenger,  1 
will  endeavour  to  give  you  an  account  of 
other  things  in  London,  as  I  saw  them*  Till 
then,  adieu ! 

J.  R.  T. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  FOX. 

Translated  from  Goethe's  "  Reineke  JVcA*."* 

Br  DR.  I>.  BEND  AN. 

Ed.  Sou.  Lit.  Mctnenger: 

I  send  you  a  translation  into  English  verse  of  a  pari  of 
Goethe's  humorous  poem,  the  Trial  of  the  Fox.  It  ha* 
been  made  by  a  German  teacher  of  this  city,  Dr.  Benton. 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Your  readers  will  excuse  any  defects,  or  any  German- 
isms, that  it  may  contain,  when  thoy  are  informed  that 
the  translator  has  not  yet  resided  a  year  ia  this  country. 
His  familiarity,  therefore,  with  our  language,  and  the  feli- 
city with  which  he  has  rendered  the  German  poem  'ralo 
English  verse,  will  astonish  all  who  know  how  difficult  a 
thing  it  is  for  meu  of  another  nation  to  master  oar  ragged 
and  almost  invincible  tongue. 

Yours  trulv, 

L 


CANTO  I. 

When  May,  that  lovely  month,  had  come,  and  wood* 
And  rocks  were  clothed  in  green,  and  everywhere. 
In  bush  and  hedge,  on  house  and  hill  their  moods 
The  cheerful  birds  did  tune  in  balmy  air ; 
When  flowers  did  sparkle  on  the  meadows  all, 
And  earth  a  carpet,  the  sky  a  smile  did  wear : 
Then  to  his  barons  Noble  sent  a  call, 
"  To  come  to  Court !"     And  on  there  came  in  glare 
And  proud  attire  the  lofty  people  all 
From  town  and  shire  :  Crane  Redstilt,  Crow  Markarr. 
And  all  the  rest  and  beet  from  tar  and  near. 
The  King  resolved  to  have  a  court  of  rare 
Splendour  and  pomp,  and  thus  had  called  the  spaiv 
And  tall.    Not  oue  should  miss,  and  yet  did  miss 
The  fox  Reynard,  who,  for  his  great  offence 
And  many  evil  deeds,  waa  quite  remiss 
T*  obey  the  call,  to  'scape  the  consequence. 
And  since  a  conscience  bad  shuns  light  and  day— 
The  Fox  diil  shun  ond  fly  the  court  and  throne. 
All-much  complain'd  and  did  for  justice  pray, 
Except  the  badger -Am  he'd  let  alone 
Because,  forsooth,  ho  waa  his  brother's  son. 
Wolf  Icegrim  first  complained  among  th'  amy 
Of  plaintiffs.    Endless  was  the  train  of  kin 
And  friends  attending  him  to  court  that  day ; 
He,  grave,  approached  the  King  and  did  begin : 
41  Most  gracious  King  and  mighty  sovereign !  Ifcifn 
To  lend  an  ear  to  what  I  shall  complain ! 
Noble,  by  name  and  deed,  you  ne'er  disdain 
To  grant  what's  right  to  rich  and  poor !     In  tain 
1  too  shall  not  complain,  I  know !     The  pain 
And  harm  and  grief  I  sufter'd  from  Reynard, 

*  *'  Among  the  people  the  lule  of  Reynard  the  Fox  »** 
long  a  house-book  and  universal  beat-companion;  it  b*» 
been  lectured  on  in  universities,  quoted  in  imperial  cm  =• 
cil-halls;  it  lay  on  the  toilets  of  princesses,  and  •»• 
thumbed  to  pieces  ou  the  work-bench  of  the  artisan;  *: 
hear  of  grave  men  ranking  it  next  to  the  Bible.  • 
....  It  comes  before  us  with  a  character  auch  a? 
belongs  only  to  a  very  few ;  that  of  being  a  true  work"* 
book,  which  through  centuries  waa  every  where  at  hoev 
and  the  spirit  of  which  diffused  itself  through  all  Uu- 
guages  and  all  minds."— Carltlk. 
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Will  e'en  to  pity  move  your  feeling  heart ! 

Bat  do  award  to  bim  thejuit  reward ! 

For  often  be  did  press  my  wife  bo  hard, 

And  put  in  danger  ruy  good  children's  life. 

Alas!  he  splashed  at  tbam  corrosive  filth,  • 

That  in  sad  darkness  still  are  pining,  fire! 

The  crime  bad  once  been  long  discuss'd,  (im  guilt 

Kxamin'd  and  a  day  appointed  e'en 

To  adjust  the  matter ;  ready  he  had  been 

To  take  an  oath,  but  changed  his  mind  between 

That  little  time,  which  then  did  intervene, 

And  ran  without  a  stop  to  his  demesne; 

A  feet  that  etery  person  here  has  seen. 

I  cannot  try  to  tell  the  trouble  all, 

E'en  bad  you  patience  to  endure  my  shrieks  ! 

For  what  be  only  did  me  since  last  fall 

Would  last  in  winged  words  at  least  four  week* ! 

Not  all  the  linen  ever  made  at  Ghent 

Could  bold  bis  tricks,  if  changed  into  parchment! 

And  so  1  bold  my  peace!     The  detriment 

Of  my  good  wife  I  can't,  though,  pass  silent. 

It  gnaws  my  heart,  which  will  not  be  content, 

Till  she's  revenged,  whatever  be  the  end !" 

Thus  did  bold  Ircgrim  spenk  with  gloomy  courage. 

Now  Barker  wagged  forth,  a  little  dog; 

He  told,  in  French,  the  King,  how  small  his  forage, 

Had  nothing  once  except  a  marrow-bone ; 

Vet  even  that  from  him  fox  Reynard  took  ! 

And  then  in  rage  came  quickly  jumping  on 
Puss  Caterwaul  and  said  :  "  My  King  and  Lord ! 
None  justly  can  complain,  but  you  alone, 
To  suffer  from  the  rogue  and  to  be  hurt ! 
Io  this  assembly,  I  affirm,  'tis  true ! 
You  see  none,  be  he  young  or  old,  but  fears 
That  scoundrel  even  more  than  be  does  you ! 
Yet  little  Barker's  suit  is  no  great  thing, 
As  years  have  passed  away  since  that  was  done ! 
That  thing,  I  rather  should  here  claim,  I  think, 
Since  I  poseese'd  and  own'd  the  questioned  bone ! 
I  once  did  go  to  bant,  and  on  my  way 
Beheld  a  mill,  and  there  I  scarch'd  at  night ; 
The  miller's  wife  did  sleep  ;  I  sneak'd  astray 
And  took  that  bone,  1  own !    So  all  the  right 
That  Barker  claims,  he  owes  to  my  efforts. 
To  that  the  Panther  said :  "  Of  what  use  are 
Complaints,  of  what  avail  are  empty  word!  7 
Enough  the  ill  is  known !    And  I  declare 
Here  boldly,  he's  a  thief!    Yes,  all  the  Lords 
Know  well  now,  who  commits  all  crime  and  vice. 
Would  alt  the  nobles,  e'en  our  august  King, 
Lose  life  and  honor,  gains  he  but  a  slice 
Of  turkey  yon  would  see  him  suickering  ! 
I'll  tell  a  trick  he  lately  played  Longear, 
My  friend,  the  Hare, — here  stands  that  harmless  beast, 
Peaceful ! — the  Fox  tried  pious  to  appear, 
Said  he  would  shortly  make  of  him  a  priest 
And  teach  bun  divers  songs  be  ought  to  know. 
Dowo  sat  the  pair  and  turning  face  to  face, 
Both  then  began  to  exercise  "  the  Credo." 
But  Reynard  soon  had  lost  the  text  and  place, 
Could  not  keep  back  his  lust  aud  rougish  tricks, 
;  And  in  despite  of  our  Kiug's  pass  and  peace, 
I  Cot  hold  of  Longear  with  his  paws,  and  lick* 
I  And  plncks  maliciously  this  man  of  peace  ! 
,  I  had  come  np  the  street  and  heard  the  song 
CM  both,  which  scarce  begun  had  noon  on  end. 
!  1  wonder,  list'ning  ;  but  not  very  long, 
'  t  recognise  Sir  Reynard  in  a  moment ! 
He  held  quite  close  the  collar  of  Longear, 


Had  sure,  as  now  he  lives,  him  eas'd  of  life. 
But  by  good  bap,  I  came  to  interfere, 
Else  he  would  not  stand  here  to  prove  the  strife. 
Look  here  the  wounds  on  bim,  the  pious  man  1 
Does  be  intend  to  wrong  1    Will  you,  my  Lord, 
And  can  you,  geutlemen,  bear,  that  our  King'*  ban, 
His  passport,  his  proclaimed  will  and  word 
Be  thus  despised  by  such  a  thief  and  ruffian ! 
Oh,  then,  on  King  and  his  descendant's  late 
Will  surely  fall  reproach  from  all  good  men 
Who  do  obey  what  justice  does  dictate !" 

He  eeas'd  and  Icegrim  said  :  t§  So  will  it  be— 
Re/ iiard  will  never  do  us  any  good! 
I  would,  indeed,  I  could  but  shortly  sec 
Him  hung!  and  that  for  peaceful  people  would 
Be.  good,  indeed !     But  clcar'd  agaiu  of  crime 
He'll  catch  thos»c  who  make  now  of  it  a  je»t." 

The  Badger,  Reynard's  nephew,  took  this  time 
The  word  and  boldly  spoke  to  Reynard's  best, 
However  false  and  wicked  all  him  knew. 
44  Old  is  the  proverb,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  true : 
'The  mouth  of  a  foe  brings  nothing  but  woe !' 
And  so,  indeed,  my  absent  uncle  too 
Has  little  cause  for  comfort  from  your  words ! 
'Tis  easy,  though!     Would  he  be  here  in  conn 
As  well  as  you  and  would  enjoy  all  sorts 
Of  honor,  which  the  throne  here  can  afford; 
No  doubt  that  you  would  then  be  sorry,  so 
To're  spoken  buscly  an  J  renewed  these  old 
Stories  and  tales !    But  why  do  you  forego 
To  tell  that  you  did  him  such  manifold 
Wrong  ?    Yet  it  is  a  fact,— 1  otherwise 
Would  hero  not  speak  of  it— yes,  ev'ry  Lord 
Knows,  that  both  once  had  made  a  compromise 
To  live  hencefooth  in  peace  and  good  accord. 
But  1  roust  tell  now  how  be  once  did  bleed 
For  you,  in  frost,  and  what  be  did  obtain ! 
A  driver  brought  and  offer'd  in  the  street 
A  load  of  fish.    You  smelt  it  out,  would  fain 
Have  eaten  from  th'  inviting  merchandise— 
But  whercfrom  should  you  get  the  cash  to  pay  ? 
And  even  then  you  feared  loo  high  the  price ! 
You  soon  did  call  the  Fox.    Right  in  the  way 
He  lies  as  dead!    By  Haav'n  it  was  a  stout 
Affair !     But  only  hear  what  fish  he  had ! 
The  driver  sees  my  uncle  in  his  route ; 
With  haste  he  draws  his  sword  to  strike  him  dead : 
But  he  did  wisely  neither  stir  nor  move, 
As  he  were  dead  in  feet.    The  driver  soon 
Flung  him  upon  his  cart ;  then  on  he  drove 
Extremely  pleased  with  what  he  deemed  a  boon ! 
Such  did  my  uncle  do  and  risk  for  him. 
But  on  the  driver  rode  and  Reynard  bold 
Flung  down  a  multitude  of  fish!    Icegrim 
Came  slowly  creeping  then ;  and  now  yon  should 
Have  seen  bim  eating  fish!    My  uncle  longer 
Disliked  to  ride,  aod  sudden  up  he  got 
And  from  the  cart  he  jumped  to  still  his  hunger ; 
He  hoped  to  find  some  too ;  but  fall  had  fraught 
The  wolf  his  belly,  and  ate  so  above 
Necessity,  that  it  well  nigh  did  burst ! 
The  bones  alone  he  left,  out  of  mere  love 
For  his  ally,  and  offer  these  he  durst! 
To  tell  another  feat  I  can't  abstain  I 
Tbe  Fox  once  learned,  that  at  a  farmhouse  hung 
A  fattened  hog,  which  lately  had  been  slain. 
He  told  the  wolf.    Icegrim  not  very  long 
Did  hesitate  to  juiu  in  risk  and  gain. 
But  Reynard  bore  alone  all  risk  and  pain  : 
He  climbed  the  window,  he  crept  in,  and  sent 
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His  friend  the  pray ;  but  bad  at  last  ill  luck ! 

Not  very  far  were  dogs,  who  did  him  scent 

And  trace  hi*  tracks,  and  then  so  fiercely  pluck 

Hk  skin.    He  'scaped  and  told  the  wolf  of  his 

Misfortune.    Then  he  asked  his  equal  share. 

There,  said  the  wolf,  you  have  a  charming  piece ! 

Get  over  it  and  gnaw  it  well.    Look  there 

The  mass  of  fat!  and  up  he  lifts  that  piece ! 

The  stick  it  was,  on  which  the  butcher  hung 

The  hog.    The  fat  and  lean  he'd  seised  in  peace, 

And  had  not  cared  to  whom  it  did  belong ! 

Reynard  was  dumb  for  wrath ;  but  what  he  thought 

Yon  well  may  guess!    Full  many  a  score,  indeed, 

I  could  relate  of  such  bad  tricks,  sir,  wrought 

Upon  the  Fox !    But  1  will  not  proceed  : 

Is  Reynard  summoned,  and  does  be  appear 

He'll  sure  be  cleared.    Yet  as  to  Ioegrim's  speech— 

My  gracious  King  and  potent  Lord  did  hear, 

And  all  the  nobles,  how  he  did  impeach 

And  blame  so  foolithly  his  lady's  honor, 

Both  which  he  should  defend  with  life  and  soul ! 

Not  less  than  seven  years  are  surely  gone,  or 

Still  more,  since  Reynard  gave  his  love  and  whole 

Attention  to  fair  Guzzle.    At  a  dance 

One  night— (abroad  was  Icegrim)— he  met  her 

Alone,  without  a  servant,  by  mere  chance, 

(1  tell  the  fact  most  truly,  I  aver!) 

She  yielded  to  the  Fox  a  chaste  salute. 

What  does  it  matter  f    She  did  ne'er  complain, 

And  he  who  does  is  but  a  jealous  brute ! 

Why  does  he  make  so  much  ado  in  vain  T 

Would  he  be  wise,  he  surely  would  be  mum  ' 

The  whole  affair  will  turn  to  his  disgrace! 

But  now  the  atory  of  the  hare  does  come ! 

What  nonsense !  Should  the  pupil,  when  he  pay* 

To  lessons  no  attention  and  does  miss 

Them,  not  be  punished  by  his  teacher  ?    Should 

The  boys  not  be  corrected  and  be  this 

The  rule,  that  lewdness  and  bad  conduct  should 

Quite  scotfree  pass,  how  then  would  youth  turn  out? 

Now  Barker  comes  and  claims  his  bone  quite  loud. 

Which  be  in  winter  lost  behind  the  hedge. 

He  should  have  swallowed  that  in  sileoce  now; 

For  stolen  'twas  as  Puss  did  here  allege! 

Ill  gotten  goods  do  seldom  prosper !    How 

Can  Reynard  be  reproached  to  have  the  thief 

Deprived  of  stolen  goods  ?    All  noblemen 

Shall  show  their  hate  snd  power  to  the  thief! 

Yes,  even  if  he  had  him  hung,  e'en  then 

'Twould  be  excusable !    He  let  him  pass 

To  pay  the  King  respect ;  for,  'tis  alone 

The  King  who  should  inflict  the  pain  of  death. 

But  little  grace  to  Reynard  has  been  shown, 

However  just  he  be  and  how  averse 

To  crime!    For  since  the  King  proclaimed  the  pence, 

No  man  behaved  as  he,  and  did  reverse 

His  life !    He  takes  but  once  a  day  a  piece 

Of  bread ;  lives  like  an  anchoret,  and  on 

His  naked  person  he  does  wear  haircloth, 

Has  long  abstained  from  touching  venison 

And  tame  flesh  wholly,  as  a  man,  in  troth 

But  lately  told,  who  saw  his  penitence. 

He  left  his  castle  Malopartus.  he 

Had  made  a  cell  for  his  new  residence ; 

And  you,  my  Lords,  will  shortly  also  see 

How  lean  he  looks  and  pale  from  abstinence, 

And  thirst  and  hunger,  which  repentingly 

He  bears.    What  can  it  hurt  him,  that  here  we 

See  w%ty  man  accuse  him  t    Let  him  come— 

He'll  plesd  his.cause  and  strike  them  all  here  dumb! 


When  badger  Grimheaid  ceased,  the  cock  appeared 
With  all  his  fiunily.    A  sable  bier 
Was  carried  and  did  show,  when  it  had  neared, 
i  Scratcbfoot,  by  far  the  beet  of  hens.    Bat  here 
She  lay  without  a  head  and  neck,  alas ! 
Her  blood  did  flow,  (by  Reynard  it  waa  spilt.) 
And  now  the  King  should  learn  the  act.    And  as 
Cock  Henning  did  appear,  to  plead  the  guilt; 
His  mien  was  sad,  and  with  him  roosters  two 
Besides  did  come,  who  also  mourned ;  the  one 
By  name  Crower,  (a  better  cock  was'nt  to 
Be  found  elsewhere  between  the  Rhine  and  Rhone  ;) 
The  other  could  indeed  beside  him  stand ! 
Cantard  by  name,  a  fellow  straight  and  bold ! 
Both  bore  a  burning  candle  in  each  hand. 
Both  Scratchfoot'a  brothers  were,  as  we  are  told, 
At  Reynard  u  woe !"  they  cried  and  curse  conferred. 
Two  younger  roosters  bore  the  bier,  and  wide 
And  far  and  loud  their  sorrow  could  be  heard. 
Henning  did  speak— his  tears  he  could  not  hide. 
"Most  gracious  King,"  he  said, "  look  here  how  hurt 
I  am,  my  children  too !    Here  Reynard's  deed 
You  see !    When  gone  the  winter  was,  to  sport 
Did  call  the  leaves  and  blooms  and  blossoms,  my  feed 
Was  my  great  pride,  and  we  enjoyed  our  life 
In  these  fine  days  so  merrily,  and  ten 
Young  sons  and  fourteen  daughters,  (my  good  wife 
Had  all  raised  in  a  single  summer,  when 
Will  be  again  so  excellent  a  hen !) 
Were  all  so  strong,  and  well  content,  and  found 
Their  daily  food  in  well  protected  pen. 
Rich  monks  did  own  the  yard ;  a  wall  around 
Defended  us,  and  six  large  dogs  beside, 
Good  comrades,  who  did  like  my  lovely  breed, 
And  had  their  eyes  on  them.    But  Reynard  tried 
His  tricks.    He  could  not  bear  that  we  should  lead 
In  peace  a  happy  life  and%sbun  his  tricks. 
Around  the  wall  he  sneaked  at  night  and  spied 
And  tried  the  gate.    The  dogs,  however,  quick 
Perceived  him !    Then  be  saved  himself  by  flight, 
At  length  they  caught  him  ooce  and  plucked  his  skia 
Quite  bravely !    Yet  he  did  escape  and  let 
Us  for  a  while  alone.    But  now  begin 
To  listen,  sir !    Not  long  as  anchoret 
He  came  and  show'd  me  sealed  a  bill. 
I  saw  your  seal  and  found  there  written,  that 
You  had  proclaimed  to  beast  and  bird  your  will- 
To  keep  the  jleacc !    And  then  be  told  me,  what 
I  noticed  from  his  dress,  that  hermit,  since 
Some  weeks  he  turned  and  made  the  strongest  vow 
To  suffer  penitence  for  all  his  sins, 
Of  which  his  conscience  does  convince  hhn  now. 
Thenceforth  nobody  need  to  be  afraid 
Of  him ;  for  nevermore  to  take  a  bit 
Of  flesh,  now  his  most  solemn  vow  forbade, 
He  let  me  view  his  cowl  and  cloak  and  did 
Show  me  the  scapulary ;  and  beside 
He  let  me  read  a  testimonial  which 
The  Prior  of  his  Order  did  him  write, 
Aud  then,  to  make  me  sure,  his  haircloth,  which 
His  cloak  did  hide.    At  length  farewell  he  did 
Me  bid.    '  Be  God  with  you!*  be  said.    *  I  have 
Much  bu*iness  still  to-day  :  I  nave  to  read 
The  nones  and  vespers.'    He  read  a  paragraph 
When  going,  but  his  mind  did  meditate 
Much  wrong  and  hatched  destruction  for  ue  all ! 
I  with  an  easy  heart  did  soon  relate 
Your  message  to  my  brood  and  glad  were  all! 
As  Reynard  now  had  turned  an  anchoret 
We  had  no  farther  care  and  fear.    I  went 
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fifth  then  betas  the  wall  tad  eJl  were  glad 

To  have  full  liberty !    Alas !  th'  event 

'ell  out  quite  31 !    He  lay  behind  a  bnah 

laliciously;  and  forth  he  jumped  and  barred 

IV  gale!    Upon  my  finest  ton  a  roan 

la  aade  and  dragged  him  from  the  yard! 

tow  good  advice  was  dear;  once  haying  tried 

>nr  blood,  again  he  came ;  ua  now  no  dog 

for  bonier  could  defend  by  day  and  night ! 

lerobb'd  me  thus  of  almost  all  my  flock ! 

•rom  twenty-four  I  am  brought  down  to  fire! 

Pbe  rest  he  carried  off  from  me.    Oh !  may 

ij  grief  to  pity  move  your  heart!    Alive 

Vat  yesterday  my  daughter :  here  to  day 

feu  see  her  killed !    The  dogs  did  save  her  corse. 

n»  Fox  has  done  the  deed !    Oh,  mark  that  well !" 

lad  now  the  King  began.    u  Grimbeard  come  forth 

tad  see :  does  thus  the  Fox  fast  in  his  cell ! 

ind  thus  keeps  he  his  penitence?    If  I 

ire  atfll  one  year,  he  truly  shall  repent. 

Bat  what  do  words  here  help  and  signify  f 

'oor  Meaning,  hear !    Your  daughter  shall  not  wan  t 

kYhate'er  the  dead  can  get  of  right.    I  shall 

Hits  tang  for  her  the  mens  and  vigils ;  grand 

Shall  be  her  funeral  and  then  we  all, 

Hr  Lords,  will  weigh  the  murd'rer's  punishment ." 

Dm  King  then  ordered  that  the  vigils  should 

Be  fosg.    With  M  Domino  placebo"  went 

rhe  congregation  on  and  sung  each  jot 

3f  it.    I  former  could  relate  to  you 

Who  read  the  lesson  and  who  the  response ; 

But  that  would  be  too  long  indeed,  and  so 

I  leave  that  out !    Into  a  grave  at  once 

Fhe  corpse  was  laid ;  above  a  monument 

Wu  rais'd  of  marble  polished  like  a  glass, 

tad  cot  into  square  form  of  great  extent. 

rbereon  above  distinctly  written,  as 

fallows :  "Scratchibot,  cock  Henning's  daughter,  best 

tfheni!    Laid  many  eggs  into  her  nest 

Lad  well  she  knew  to  scratch !    To  rest 

bought  Reynard  her  and  death :  this  manifest 

Shall  be  to  all  the  world  what  deadly  pest 

leu  and  what  a  cunning,  knavish  beast!" 

Joch  was  the  tenor  of  the  epitaph. 

Vnd  for  the  wisest  then  the  King  did  send 

To  ask  advice — what  pain  the  Fox  should  have, 

W»  did  so  much  bis  fellow  men  offend. 

tad  tbey  advised  at  last  a  messenger 

To  send  to  such  a  cunning  criminal, 

Chat  sefau  eeitns,  he  should  not  range  or 

tbtcoodfrotn  court  and  from  the  tribunal, 

ttwn  next  the  noblemen  would  come  to  meet. 

Iruin  the  bear  as  messenger  was  sent. 

[be  King  spoke  to  the  bear:  •*  I  do  say  it, 

Tosr  royal  master,  be  not  iudolcnt 

To  bring  about  this  message ;  yet  I  will 

Ldvkw  you  to  precaution,  else  repent 

1  oa  will  H  surely ;  for  extremely  ill 

l*  Reynard's  tricks,  to  which  be  will  be  bent : 

oa  will  be  nattered  and  deceiv'd  by  him, 

f  you  do  not  be  always  on  your  guard  " 

NVeraund,''  replied  the  bear,  w  I  will  be  grim ! 

do  here  make  an  oath,  that  He  may  hard 

tfikt  me,  if  I  don't  with  interest 

*P*y  him,  should  he  venture  to  molest 

*  for*,  in  any  way,  to  play  a  jest 

>Q  mr  tour  loyal  servant  and  his  guest ! 


A  Letter  about  Dickens;  and  Thackeray. 

Editor  Sou.  Lit.  Messenger : 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  philoso- 
phy of  life  in  the  last  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine has  afforded  me  much  pleasure;  the 
writer  has  touched  upon  all  the  points  of  dis- 
cussion between  the  author  of"  Vanity  Fair11 
and  his  philosophical  adversaries,  and  the 
view  is  very  full  and  complete.  Your  corres- 
pondent is  evidently  a  great  admirer  of  Mr. 
Thackeray  and  has  executed  his  task  faith- 
fully and  well— and  I  suppose  nearly  every- 
body will  agree  with  him  in  many  of  the 
conclusions  at  which  be  has  arrived. 

Upon  one  point  however  I  at  least  must 
ask  permission  to  dissent  from  his  views  toto 
ash.  I  refer  to  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens. His  paragraph  referring  to  this  great 
writer  seems  to  me  unjust  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  I  think  very  few  of  your  readers 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  swear  by  Ma- 
jor Pendennis  and  Becky  Sharpe,  will  be 
likely  to  agree  with  the  author  of  the  article. 

I  have  no  intention  of  raising  any  discussion ; 
certainly  such  discussion  would  be  quite  un- 
necessary, as  the  opinion  of  the  world  at 
large  is  fully  made  up  upon  the  question  of 
the  relative  merits  of  these  great  writers— 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  very  briefly 
to  what  in  my  own  opinion,  elevates  Mr. 
Dickens  as  a  novelist  above  his  distinguished 
rival.  I  should  have  written  friend  and 
brother,  for  we  all  know  how  noble  and  cath- 
olic a  spirit  Mr.  Thackeray  has  displayed  to- 
ward his  co-laborers  in  the  field  of  literature ; 
none    who  have   read  the    Lecture   upon 

II  Charity  and  Humor"  can  doubt  at  all  upon 
this  point.  Let  us  give  Mr.  Thackeray  what 
he  is  fully  entitled  to— the  praise  due  to  a 
great,  noble,  simple  man  who  has  spoken 
what  he  felt  and  who  has  the  grand  gift  of 
love.  But  let  us  not  detract  from  one  who 
has  that  supreme  merit  in  even  a  higher  de- 
gree than  himself.  The  difference  between 
these  two  men  seems  to  me  to  consist  not  so 
much  in  the  extent  of  their  philanthropy  as 
the  different  meaning  they  attach  to  the  word 
and  the  means  they  make  use  of  in  display- 
ing it.  Where  Thackeray  hates  and  satirizes 
with  his  terrible  cold  scorn,  and  withering 
sneer,  Dickens  may  hate  too  but  it  is  with 
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nothing  of  the  same  feeling.  He  sees  the 
good  at  the  bottom  of  all  and  laughs  loving- 
ly, not  with  the  terrible  sneer.  He  touches 
the  wound  tenderly,  while  Mr.  Thackeray 
cauterizes  it  mercilessly  with  a  hot  iron.  Here 
is  the  difference.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  does  not  feel  as  pure  an 
emotion  of  love  and  tenderness  in  presence 
of  a  good  and  noble  woman  if  you  piease,  as 
Mr.  Dickens  :  by  no  means.  I  doubt  much 
whether  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Dickens  for 
such  a  character  would  be  as  profound  and 
passionate  as  that  of  the  delineator  of  Helen 
Pendennis  :  but  when  meaner  characters 
come  to  be  considered,  and  the  mixed  char- 
acter of  doubtful  nature  analyzed  and  tested, 
Mr.  Thackeray  lashes,  scorns  and  hates, 
where  Mr.  Dickens  loves  and  pities  while  he 
derides.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Thackeray 
is  wrong  in  his  philosophy  of  human  life,  but 
I  know  that  Dickens  has  a  purer  philosophy 
whether  it  be  truer  or  not.  The  discussion 
is  too  profound  to  be  entered  upon  here,  and 
I  do  not  attempt  it.  The  difference  between 
these  two  magnates  of  letters  may  be  stated 
briefly  thus  I  think  however.  Mr.  Thackeray 
desponds  and  doubts  about  this  humanity 
which  we  wear,  and  struggles  against  the  bit- 
ter thoughts  which  wrong  and  meanness  and 
depravity  arouse  in  him,  while  Mr.  Dickens 
finds  in  human  life  and  character  far  more 
of  sunshine,  even  when  temporary  clouds  ob- 
scure it.  Where  the  author  of  "  Esmond" 
sighs,  the  author  of  "  David  Copperfield" 
only  laughs. 

Let  me  leave  these  awkward  attempts  at 
definitions  however — for  definitions  are  as 
Mr.  Thackeray  somewhere  says  always  in- 
complete— and  say  how  much  I  admire  and 
love  the  finer  creations  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Newcomes,"  just  as  I  love  and  admire  the 
grand  portraits  of  the  delineator  of  little 
"Nell"  and  "Florence"  and  a  thousand 
other  tender  figures  which  will  live  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written. 
Mr.  Thackeray's  last  work  now  in  course  of 
publication,  "The  Newcomes,"  contains  a 
character  which  is  certainly  his  master- 
piece— I  refer  of  course  to  Colonel  Newcome. 
Surely  a  nobler  and  grander  gentleman  never 
yet  was  drawn,  and  I  feel  myself  personally 
indebted  to  the  creator  of  this  pure  and  sim- 
ple minded  gentleman.     Little  "  Ethel"  tool 


is  a  lovely  picture,  with  her  tender  eyes  and 
blushes,  and  her  fondness  for  her  swarthy 
mustachioed  uncle.  We  find  nothing  supe- 
rior to  this  in  all  the  author's  works ;  and 
have  a  half-doubtful  half-real  feeling  that  the 
heavens  are  clearing  up  before  the  writer, 
and  that  he  is  beginning  to  forget  his  friends 
"  Deuceace"  and  "  Becky" — the  "  Earl  of 
Crabs"  and  other  worthies  male  and  female 
whose  society  is  not  healthy  or  agreeable. 

But  this  is  idle  gossip,  everybody  knows 
all  about  the  characters  of  this  delightful 
book:— even  Mr.  Dickens'  world  of  children 
are  beginning  to  laugh  with  Clive  and  feel  a 
longing  for  an  uncle  like  the  Colonel :— we 
may  even  hope  that  little  Miss  Thackeray 
who  loves  *'  Nicholas  Nickleby"  so  devoted- 
ly and  wishes  her  father  to  write  books  more 
to  her  taste  "  like  Mr.  Dickens'  "  will  finally 
become  a  deep  admirer  of  the  "  Newcome?" 

Let  us  be  grateful  that  two  such  noble  in- 
terpreters of  the  human  heart  are  living  and 
moving  in  our  generation  making  us  laugh 
and  weep,  and  purifying  us.  They  need  do( 
jostle  each  other,  and  we  know  how  little 
jealousy  exists  between  them. 

L.  L. 


MAULEON'S  KNIGHT. 

EPISODE    OF   THE    MIDDLE    AGE. 

The  rafters  glittered  overhead 

The  sk  v  lark  soared  on  high ; 
The  burnt  out  brands  were  pale  and  dead— 

The  light  was  in  the  sky. 
The  long  hours  of  the  night  had  passed 
Like  fleeting  sparks  and  now  the  last 
Of  that  long  train  of  sorrows  told 
In  through  the  window,  dim  and  cold 
The  crimson  of  the  morning  sun. 
A  flush  of  glory  fell  upon 
Musaron,  Froissart,  Maul£on. 

The  knight  most  culm  with  shadowy  ere*. 
And  forehead  tawny  with  the  dyes 
Of  battles  fought  'ncath  orient  skies, 
Regarded  Froissart,  sad  and  pale 
A-listoning  to  the  doleful  tale, 
And  idly  tracing  on  the  leaf, 
Where  lay  iu scribed  so  much  of  grief 
And  woful  fortunes,  Maufcon's  nam*1 
With  wide  eyes,  blank  as  in  n  dream 

Musaron,  like  an  antique  form 
Whereon  has  beaten  many  a  storm 
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Low  leaned  upon  his  master'*  chair 

His  drooping  head  of  helmet  bare, 

With  clasped  hands,  as  though  in  prayer. 

Maaleon  slowly  raised  his  head 
And  taming  to  Sire  Froissart  said, 
41  Voo  have  it  all.  Sienr  Jeban,  there 

Upon  that  parchment  white, 
For  praise  of  men  I  have  small  care— 

At  least  my  shield  is  bright." 
"True, Sire,"  the  chronicler  replied, 
"  How  Hanleoo  fought,  Aissa  died, 
Don  Henry  conquered,  Mothril  fled, 
Aod  Carerley  lay  with  the  dead, 

It  all  is  traced  with  care — 
Bat  never,  Seigneur,  since  that  hour, 
When  on  jour  mountain  castle  lower 
The  storm?  snows  and  winds  whose  pow'r 

Whirls  forests  in  the  air — 
Hare  you  recalled  those  noble  time*, 
When  roaring  shouts  and  thundering  chimes, 
And  minstrels  with  their  harps  and  rhymes. 

Hailed  you  as  great  in  war  V 
Then  from  Maul&on's  breast  a  sigh 
Shook  bis  strong  frame  nnd  in  his  rye 
A  shadow  lay. 

'•  Their  aoug*  1  heard 
Far  sounding  like  the  morning  bird 
Aod  filling  me  with  grief  nnd  joy 
And  martial  yearnings  like  a  boy 
Who  snuffs  the  war : — the  minstrels  came ! 
And— erery  crest  like  dazzling  flame — 
The  glittering  men-at-arms  rode  by 
My  mountain  home ! — They  stopped  to  cry, 
^SieurMauleoo,  loyal  Bernese  knight, 
Come  arm  you  Measire  for  the  fight ! 
Come,  Seigneur !    Spain  is  there  ! — afar 
We  go  ioto  the  gulf  of  war !" 
And  then  Musaron — "  Chevalier 
The  trumps  are  roaring ! — Master,  heur ! 
Come!  throw  your  sorrows  to  the  wind 
And  rise  that  I  may  featly  bind 
The  spnr  upon  your  kigbtly  heel, 
And  see !  your  belm  of  burnished  steel !" 
Well,  Sieur,  I  went,  for  on  my  soul 
Tltose  song*  came  sounding  loud  as  roll 
The  wares  upon  my  southern  shore : 
They  told  Bianca's  woful  death — 
They  murmured  like  her  dying  brcutli, 
A iid  slowly  passed  before  my  eye 
The  picture  of  the  days  gone  by. 
When  that  great  drama  full  of  teius 
Haunted  my  sleep  for  loug,  long  year>. 
So  once  again,  Sire  Froissart,  far 
In  Spain  we  passed  for  deeds  of  war. 
—Bat  from  that  glorious  Southern  luiid 
1  came  with  palsied  heart  and  hand. 
You  sec  me  as  I  am— my  eye 
Is  calm— I  only  wish  to  die. 
For  on  this  earth  my  race  is  sped 
And  soon  my  limbs  low  with  the  dead 
Shall  lie  in  peace  without  unrest!" 

A.sigh  shook  Froissart  *s  aged  breubt 
And  gazing  on  the  noblejknight 
His  eyefost  all  its  brilliant  light : 
For  Maulcon  with  a  glance  that  sought 
In  all  the  faces  round  him,  nought 
Of  praise  or  blame— above  the  whole, 


A  tranquil,  uncomplaining  soul — 
Gaze  back  his  gaze  as  though  the  year* 
Had  dried  up  all  his  bitter  tears 
And  left  him  dead,  or  dreaming  o'er 
Some  face  or  scene  to  come  no  more. 
Then  smiling  sadly,  "  Sire,  farewell," 
Mauleon  said  ;  and  in  his  selle 
Slow  mounting,  rode  away — behind, 
Musaron  with  his  tear-drops  blind. 

"A  stnr  of  the  old  noble  day," 
Sire  Froisf  art  sighed,  "  how  we  decay  ! 
Good  Jesu  !  guide  him  on  his  way !" 
March,  18.»0. 


A  LEAF  FROM  IDLELAND., 

"  Morn  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning  star 
Come  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold." — PrincesM. 

The  wind  in  the  pines !  Have  you  never 
heard  it  sobbing  and  moaning  as  it  glides  on 
through  the  long  tassels  of  the  haughty  for- 
est monarchs :  or  laughing  and  whispering 
to  itself  of  merry  scenes  as  it  shakes  pleas- 
antly the  branching  boughs  of  the  young 
tender  firs  which  bear  so  perfect  a  resem- 
blance to  the  lights  of  great  chandeliers? 
This  morning  in  my  dreams  I  knew  the  wind 
was  blowing  around  Idleland  and  opening 
my  casement  found  my  dream  was  true. 
How  they  swayed  backward  and  forward — 
the  tall  slender  trunks  with  tufts  upon  their 
summits  like  the  palms  of  Arabia  which  wave 
their  long  plumes  in  the  breezes  coming  from 
the  Indian  ocean  !  This  species  of  pine  is 
perhaps  the  finest  of  Virginia  trees,  at  least 
for  grace  and  lightness.  You  cannot  mistake 
it  for  any  other  inmate  of  the  forest.  It 
soars  above  the  surrounding  wood,  rising 
from  the  foliage  like  a  brave  old  monarch 
thin  and  worn  with  age,  but  still  erect,  front- 
ing the  rising  sun  and  uttering  his  murmured 
prayer ! 

As  I  opened  the  window  and  allowed  the 
fresh  breeze  of  morning  to  blow  on  my  fore- 
head, I  experienced  a  sensation  of  calm 
pleasure  which  I  have  never  felt  in  cities, 
nor  perhaps  has  any  one — for  the  swarming 
abodes  of  men  exclude  all  rural  freshness 
and  soft  beauty: — they  will  not  have  the 
tender  foliage  of  forests  near  them,  any  more 
than  the  cool  breath  of  velvet  grasses  bathed 
in  diamond  dews.  The  birds  sang  clearly  as 
they  always  do  in  Idleland — the  oriole  upon 
the  elm,  and  the  thrush  and  swamp  sparrow 
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on  the  acacia,  was  carolling :  and  the  pewit 
was  telling  his  name  to  all  the  woods  in  the 
bright  morning  as  I  gazed.  At  such  times  I 
love  to  open  a  volume  of  the  elder  writers, 
and  turning  to  those  tender  songs  of  Jonson, 
or  Lovelace,  or  Stanley,  but  best  of  all  to  the 
madrigals  of  Shakespeare,  listen  to  their 
fresh  kind  music  flowing  to  me  from  those 
lips  gone  now  so  long,  and  cold  for  many  a 
day,  but  not  on  that  account  deprived  of  ut- 
terance. Shakespeare  is  with  us  now  chaunt- 
ing  his  tender — 

Take  oh  take  those  lips  away 
That  so  sweetly  were  foresworn  : 

and  Jonson  in  an  audible  voice  repeats : 

Drink  to  me  ooiy  with  thine  eyes 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine 
Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup 

And  I'll  not  ask  for  wine :" 

and  Lovelace — gentle  Lovelace  who  sang 
of  "  Althea,"  and  to  this  day  murmurs : 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind, 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

There  were  poets  in  those  days !  and  they 
spoke  with  the  fresh,  pure  voice  of  nature, 
which  was  young  and  lusty  and  though  often 
betrayed  into  excesses,  full  of  genuine  fervor 
and  a  fine  chivalric  strength.  You  read  these 
old  madrigals  whose  writers  with  their  dulci- 
neas  are  passed  so  long  into  the  dust,  with  a 
new  pleasure  in  the  smiling  morning  when 
the  winds  are  blowing  and  the  grass  and 
flowers  have  night-dews  on  them  not  yet  dried 
up  by  the  sun.  There  is  a  moral  too  in  the 
morning  and  its  wind  among  the  pines,  which 
ought  to  strike  us  all :— perhaps  I  saw  it  only 
because  this  is  Idleland.  Commence  early, 
it  says,  with  fresh  and  vigorous  pulse  the  task 
you  have  before  you.  The  birds  and  the 
winds  sleep  at  nooday  when  the  sun  is  hot 
and  oppressive  :  and  the  flowers  fold  up  their 
leaves  and  droop.  It  is  the  fresh  morning 
which  they  select— the  winds  to  gambol- 
birds  to  sing  their  songs  in— the  flowers  to 
make  the  fields  and  forests  glad  with  their  fine 
smiles.  And  so  here  is  an  end  of  my  leaf 
from  Idleland  which  contains  at  least  a  moral, 
and  may  make  the  forest  breezes  blow  in 
cities  for  an  instant.  If  this  be  true,  I  have 
not  thrown  my  time  away.  R.  J- 


LAVINIA. 
Ma  Fiancee. 

"  Les  lieox  que  j'ai  parcourus  avec  elle,  la  musiqw 
que  oons  erons  entendue  ensemble,  les  tableaux  qo'dle 
m'a  fait  voir,  les  bVres  qn'elle  m*a  frit  cofBpmdie,  coo- 
posent  l'univen  de  mon  imagination*— Cobjsxi,  ch.  2. 

Her  image  haunts  each  mental  field 

Where  Memory  fondly  strays ; 
And  blends  itself  with  every  scene, 

Where  frolic  Fancy  plays. 

The  pages  I  have  read  to  her, 

Flit  still  before  my  eyes ; 
Their  imagery,  their  beauties  all 

In  soft  remembrance  rise. 

Each  glowing  phrase,  each  gem  of  thought 

That  was  her  praise's  theme*— 
Each  picture-word,  by  Genius  breathed, 

That  made  her  visage  beam ; 

Each  hallowed  spot  I  saw  her  in,— 
The  friends  that  met  her  smile,— 

All,  crowd  unceasing  on  my  thoughts 
In  hours  of  rest  or  toil. 

And  oh,  the  strains  she  made  me  hear 

Each  well  remembered  even, 
Sound,  ever,  in  my  charmed  ear. 

Like  melodies  of  Heaven. 


Thou  art  my  life— my  unive 
My  memory's  polar  star ! 

Where'er  1  rove,  in  fact  or  thought, 
Thou,  thou  art  always  there. 


COMPLIMENTS. 

a  lawyer's  compliment. 

The  following  lines  were  banded  up  to  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  who  was  attending  the 
trial  of  criminals  at  the  Assizes  in  Surrr, 
(England,)  about  a  century  ago: 

Whilst  petty  oftences  and  felonies  smart, 
Is  there  no  jurisdiction  for  stealing  one's  heart? 
You,  fair  one,  will  smile,  and  say  laws,  I  defy  roe. 
Asstir'd  that  no  peer*  can  be  summoned  to  try  tos  ; 
But  think  not  this  way  to  escape  from  out  fay, 
For  the  Mnses  and  Graces  will  just  make  a  jar?. 

A  parson's  COMPLIMENT. 

A  country  parson's  answer  to  a  yewnf 
lady  who  sent  him  her  compliments  on  tw 
ten  of  hearts — 

Your  complimenU,  dear  lady,  pray  ibrbiwr. 
Old  English  services  are  more  sincere. 
You  send  ten  hearts  \  the  tftke  is  only  nun*. 
Give  me  but  one  and  burn  the  other  nine. 
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THE   OLD    HUSSAR'S    TREASURE. 

Translated  front  the  French  of  KmiU  $ouvr»tte. 

Like  all  the  streets  of  Versailles,  that  of 
the  "  Reservoirs"  is  silent  and  deserted  at  an 
early  hour.     As  soon  as  the  shades  of  night 
begin  to  fall,  the  doors  are  closed,  the  cur- 
tains drawn,  and  nothing  is  seen  in  that  wide 
thoroughfare— once  destined  to  he  filled  with 
the  carriages  and  hunting  trains  of  the  great 
king — but  a  few  pedestrians,  who  have  been 
delayed  by  some  unforeseen  occurrence,  has- 
tily regaining  their  dwellings.     One  of  these 
had  just  stopped  at  a  modest  pavillion  situa- 
ted at  the  extremity  of  the  street.    He  open- 
ed the  door  with  a  small  key,  and  very  soon 
was  seen  a  glimmering  light  throwing  its  fee- 
ble rays  around  the  ground  floor,  as  he  car- 
ried it  over  the  room,  making  the  last  inspec- 
tions for  the  night.     Could  any  one  have  fol- 
lowed him,   they  might  have  seen,  first,  a 
parlor  furnished  with  all  that  pretension  to 
loxury,  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  indicates 
the  sacrifices  the  owner  makes  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  position ;  then  a  study  containing 
a  desk,  whose  cover  of  shining  leather,  and 
spotless  cards,  proved  their  habitual  inutility ; 
lastly,  a  narrow  staircase  conducted  to  a  sleep- 
ing chamber — which  completed  the  apart- 
ments.   Here,  the  economical  elegance  of 
the  ground  floor  had  given  place  to  visible 
indigence.    The  low,  curtainless  bed,  covered 
with  a  faded  cotton  counterpane,  some  straw 
chairs,  a  table  and  a  demolished  secretary, 
completed  the  furniture,  whose  insufficiency, 
contrasted  with  the  luxury  of  the  lower  room, 
proved  the  hard  necessity  imposed  on  all 
those  who  begin  by  retrenching  what  is  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  provide  themselves  with 
MiperfluouH  luxuries.     Such,  indeed,  was  the 
position  of  Dr.   Arthur  Fournier,  then  the 
tenant  of  the  pavilion  of  the  "  rue  des  Res- 
ervoirs."    Receiving  the  diploma  of  M.  D., 
after  a  course  of  studies  which  had  absorbed 
the  greater  part  of  the  small  patrimony  left 
him  by  his  father,  he  was  compelled  to  em- 
ploy the  rest  in  furnishing  an  establishment 
whose  poverty  would  not  repulse  customers. 
Condemned  to  an  apparent  ease,  which  mask- 
ed cruel  privations,  he  awaited  success  under 
the  guise  of  prosperity.     But,   for  nearly  a 
year  that  he  had  resided  in  Versailles,  his 


eyes  fixed  upon  the   horizon  like  "sister 
Anne,"  he  saw  only,  as  she  did,  the  dust  of 
the  present,  and  green  hopes  in  the  future. 
His  resources  had  been  exhausted  without 
bringing  him  that  patronage  always  dreamed 
of  and  always  invisible.     In  the  meanwhile 
the  necessity  of  succeeding,  became  every 
month  more  urgent.    The  young  physician, 
goaded  on  by  anxiety,  had  looked  around  him 
for    patrons,   and   found   persons   occupied 
wholly  with  their  own  affairs.    They  vaunted 
his  knowledge,  his  zeal,  his  scrupulous  deli- 
cacy— but  there  they   stopped.     To  render 
him  justice,  exempted  them  from  rendering 
him  a  service.     As  a  last  resort,  he  had  so- 
licited with  much  persistence  and  effort,  a 
physician's  post  in  a  hospital  which  a  philan- 
thropic legacy  had  erected  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    Unfortunately,  those  who  would  have 
assisted   him   possessed  no  great  influence 
themselves :  some  promises  had  been  made 
to  him  ;  some  hopes  given  him — then  every 
one  returned  to  his  own  business ;  and  Ar- 
thur had    just   learned   that   a   competitor 
better   served    had   borne  away  the  prize. 
This  last  disappointment  increased  the  sad- 
ness which  had  for  some  time  awakened  his 
reflections.     After  throwing  a  glance  of  dis- 
couragement upon  the  nudity  of  his  cham- 
ber, and  occupying  himself  with   those  do- 
mestic arrangements,  which  are  necessarily 
meagre  in  a  bachelor's  apartments,  he  went 
to  one  of  the  windows  and  pensively  leaned 
his  forehead  against  the  humid  glass.     Be- 
fore him  extended  the  common  yard,  upon 
which  opened  the  doctor's  pavilion,  and  a 
cracked,  dilapidated  building,  inhabited  by 
an  old  hussar  named  Duret.     Duret,  known 
through  all  the  quarter  for  his  avarice,  was 
the  owner  of  the  two  houses,  as  well  as  the 
forsaken  garden,  which  a  worm-eaten  gate 
separated  from  the  yard.     A  poor  girl,  his 
god-daughter,  whom  he  had  taken  whilst  an 
infant,  kept  his  house.     He  had  thus  secured 
to  himself,  under  the  guise  of  a  benevolent 
act,  a  kind  of  servant  without  wages,  who 
partook  with  gratitude  of  his  voluntary  pover- 
ty.   Rose  was  rendered  neither  stupid  or  har- 
dened by  this  rude  service  ;  far  from  it :  her 
soul,  driven  from  the  real,  which  wounded  it, 
had,  thus  to  speak,  taken  its  flight  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  ideal.     Always  alone, 
she  had  enriched  her  solitude  by  reflection. 
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Ignorant,  and  with  no  means  of  learning,  she 
was  contented  with  reading  oyer  a  thousand 
times  the  few  books  chance  had  thrown  into 
her  hands,  extracting  all  their  juice  and  per- 
fume. However,  since  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Fournier,  the  circle  of  her  reading  had  been 
a  little  extended.  He  had  loaned  her  some 
stray  classics  found  in  his  medical  library, 
and  these  kind  acts  had  become  the  occasion  of 
some  neighborly  intercourse — confined,  how- 
ever, to  short  conversations.  For  several 
days  his  own  anxieties  had  prevented  the 
doctor  from  thinking  of  Rose,  when  he  per- 
ceived her  hastily  crossing  the  yard  and  di- 
recting her  steps  towards  the  pavilion.  When 
near  the  little  back  door  she  raised  her  head, 
recognized  Fournier  at  the  window,  made  a 
sign  to  him  and  spoke  some  words  which  he 
could  not  hear.  He  hastened  down  to  open 
the  door.  Rose,  whose  fatigued  and  faded 
features  seemed  to  contradict  her  name,  was 
still  paler  than  usual,  and  the  poverty  of  her 
clothing  became  more  apparent  by  its  disor- 
der. 

"What  is  it?  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?"  he  asked. 

She  appeared  moved  and  embarrassed, 
and  replied, 

"  Pardon — I  wished — I  have  come  to  ask 
a  favor  of  you — a  great  favor.' ' 

•'  Speak,"  said  Arthur ;  "  in  what  way  can 
I  be  of  any  service  to  you  ?" 

11  Not  to  me,  but  to  my  god-father.  For 
eight  days  he  has  suffered,  growing  weaker 
and  weaker.  This  morning  he  would  get 
up ;  but  just  now  in  lying  down  he  fainted." 

"  I  will  go  immediately  to  see  him,"  in- 
terrupted Arthur,  taking  a  step  in  advance. 

Rose  withheld  him  by  a  gesture. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  she  stammered  ;  "  my 
god-father  has  always  refused  to  call  in  a 
physician." 

"  I  shall  present  myseJf  as  a  neighbor." 

"  And  under  some  pretext,  is  it  not  ?  The 
doctor  could,  for  example,  ask  the  price  of 
the  stable  and  the  little  coach  house  :  both 
of  them  will  be  necessary  when  he  has  his 
cabriolet." 

A  bitter  feeling  crossed  the  young  man's 
heart.  Formerly,  indeed,  in  the  first  days 
of  his  illusion,  he  had  seen  this  hope  in  the 
not  very  distant  future. 

"Be  it  so,"  he  said,  in  a  brief  tone,  and 


closing  the  door,  he  followed  Rose  to  the 
ruins  inhabited  by  father  Duret.  She  begged 
him  to  wait  some  moments  at  the  door,  and 
enter  only  after  she  did,  that  her  god-father 
might  suspect  nothing.  He  stopped  on  the 
threshold,  heard  the  sick  man  ask  Rose  if 
the  garden  gate  was  closed,  the  fire  extin- 
guished, the  bucket  taken  from  the  well,  and 
other  like  questions  dictated  by  his  miserly 
anxiety.  She  replied  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  tranquil ize  him. 

His  panting  breath  and  hidsing  voice  had 
struck  the  young  physician.  He  determined 
on  crossing  the  two  feet  of  entrance  and 
enter  in  a  blustering  manner,  as  a  visitor 
who  wished  to  announce  himself,  but  he  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  darkness.  The  only 
room  which  the  old  hussar  occupied,  and  in 
which  he  was  now  lying,  had  no  other  light 
but  what  it  received  from  the  feeble  glim- 
mering of  a  street  lamp— at  such  a  distance, 
as  to  transform  night,  in  this  miserable 
abode,  into  "  visible  darkness,"  to  which  the 
eye  was  long  in  being  accustomed.  The  in- 
valid's glance  immediately  recognized  his 
young  tenant. 

"  The  doctor !"  he  cried,  with  great  effort. 
"  I  hope  he  does  not  come  to  me !  I  did  not 
send  for  him.     I  am  very  well." 

"  I  came  not  as  a  physician,  but  as  a  ten- 
ant," replied  Fournier,  groping  his  way  to 
the  old  man's  bed. 

"  A  tenant :  is  it  the  end  of  the  term  ?  1 
did  not  know  that  the  rent  was  due.  Then 
you  have  brought  the  money.  Light  a  can- 
dle, Rose — quick,  alight." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Fournier,  wh« 
had  at  length  forced  his  way  to  Duret's  bed 
11  but  my  lasit  term  has  scarcely  begun.  I 
only  came  to  know  if  you  could,  in  ca*e  1 
should  need  it,  find  me  a  place  for  a  cabrio- 
let and  horse." 

"Ah,  it  is  about  a  coach  house,  then, 
replied  the  old  man.  "  Very  well,  sit  down, 
neighbor.  We  have  no  need  of  a  candle. 
Rose — the  lantern  is  sufficient :  we  can  talk 
much  better  without  a  light.  Only  give  nw 
my  ptisan." 

She  brought  him  a  large  cup  full,  which  b< 
emptied  with  that  eager  avidity  which  fever 
always  brings. 

The  physician  asked  what  it  was  he  thu- 
drank. 
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"My  ordinary  remedy,  doctor,"  replied 
the  old  man;  "a  little  broth,  or  something 
Hktii;  it  is  healthier  than  all  your  drugs, 
and,  besides,  it  costs  nothing  but  the  trouble 
of  gathering  the  plant.'1 

"  And  you  drink  it  cold  ?" 

"  Not  to  keep  a  fire :  fire  troubles  me — 
and  the  price  of  wood  is  out  of  all  conscience. 
If  we  want  to  make  both  ends  meet,  we  must 
know  how  to  be  economical.  I  will  not  be 
like  the  scoundrel  Martois,  by  whom  I  lost 
all." 

Martois  had  been  a  debtor  to  the  old  hus- 
sar, but  unfortunately  failed.  He  had  paid 
father  Duret,  from  time  to  time,  such  sums 
as  he  could  spare  until  the  whole  debt  was 
cancelled ;  but  from  that  time  he  had  not 
ceased  to  repeat  that  Martois  had  ruined  him : 
it  was  as  inexhaustible  a  theme  for  him  as 
the  small-pox  is  for  ugly  old  ladies,  and  the 
revolution  for  penniless  nobles.  Fournier, 
apparently  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter, 
seemed  interested  in  his  tattle,  and  ap- 
proached nearer  to  him.  His  eyes,  now  ac- 
customed to  the  obscurity,  began  to  see  the 
countenance  of  the  old  man,  marbled  by  the 
red  blotches  of  a  burning  fever.  Still  con- 
tinuing the  conversation,  he  took  one  of  his 
bauds,  which  was  burning,  listened  to  his 
short  breathing,  and  was  convinced  that  his 
situation  was  much  more  critical  than  he  had 
at  first  supposed.  He  tried  to  lead  the  at- 
tention of  father  Duret  to  it,  that  he  might 
decide  upon  some  remedies ;  but  he  was  so 
eager  in  detailing  the  advantages  of  the  car- 
riage house,  that  he  would  listen  to  nothing. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  voice  having  become 
more  broken  for  several  moments,  now  sud- 
denly stopped.  Fournier  quickly  bent  over 
him,  and  called  to  Rose  to  bring  a  light. 
Whilst  she  hastened  to  light"  the  candle,  he 
raised  the  old  man's  head,  who  had  only 
fainted,  and  soon  recovered  him  with  some 
stimulant  he  always  carried  with  him.  Rose 
ran  in.  At  this  moment  Father  Duret  open- 
cned  his  eyes,  thrust  out  his  hand,  tried  to 
speak,  but  pome  inarticulate  sounds  only 
were  heard.  As  the  young  girl  came  nearer 
to  try  and  comprehend  him,  he  made  a  des- 
perate effort,  raised  his  head,  and  blew  out 
the  candle !  But  Arthur  had  seen  enough  to 
be  assured  that  immediate  assistance  was  in- 
dispensable.    He  took  leave  of  the  old  hus- 


sar, recommended  him  to  repose,  and  prom- 
ised to  call  again  the  next  day  to  speak  of 
the  affair  in  question.  Rose  followed  him 
beyond  the  threshold. 

"  What  of  him  r"  she  enquired  anxiously. 

"  He  has  some  very  serious  symptoms— 
and  I  am  going  to  write  a  prescription,  which 
you  must  follow  exactly." 

"Are  remedies  necessary?"  she  asked, 
with  inquietude. 

"  Yes:  it  will  be  sufficient  to  present  my 
order  to  the  apothecary,  and  he  will  supply 
them." 

Rose  was  still  embarrassed.  The  young 
man  divined  the  cause. 

"Do  not  be  troubled  about  the  expense  : 
all  will  be  furnished  in  my  name,  and  later  I 
will  arrange  it  with  father  Duret." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  sir,"  said 
Rose,  her  eyes  glistening  with  gratitude, 
"but  my  god-father  will  know  that  these 
remedies  must  be  paid  for  one  day,  and  he 
will  refuse  to  take  them.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  say  they  were  furnished 
by  him— gratuitously — I  shall  find  some 
means  of  repaying  him  by  my  labor." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Fournier,  who  suffered 
from  the  blushes  and  embarrassment  of  the 
young  girl,  "  do  all  for  the  best— I  will  assist 
you." 

That  his  words  might  appear  mere  proba- 
ble to  the  old  man,  he  sent  Rose  back  to  the 
bed  side,  whilst  he  himself  went  for  the  ne- 
cessary medicines.  Before  the  old  miser 
could  be  induced  to  take  them,  it  had  to  be 
repeated,  over  and  over  again,  that  they  were 
purely  a  neighborly  gift. 

Persuaded  at  last  that  his  recovery  would 
cost  him  nothing,  he  took  with  docility  all 
which  was  prescribed  for  him.  But  the  dis- 
ease had  already  made  such  progress,  that 
all  the  efforts  of  science  were  of  no  avail. 
Through  the  alternations  of  fever  and  pros- 
tration, the  old  man's  life  was  hastening  to 
its  close,  and  Fournier  soon  saw  that  all  hope 
was  gone.  He  gave  up  all  the  remedies  and 
allowed  Duret  full  scope  to  indulge  in  all  his 
fancies.  He  profited  by  it  to  express  a  thou- 
sand desires  and  form  a  thousand  projects  ; 
but  at  the  moment  of  execution  avaripe  al- 
ways stepped  in  to  extinguish  the  one  and 
arrest  the  other.  Feeling,  vaguely,  that  the 
streams  of  life  were  drying  within  him,  he 
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exaggerated  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  future,  in  order  to  delude  himself  into 
the  belief,  that  a  long  life  yet  awaited  him. 
Fifteen  days  thus  rolled  by.  Rose  continued 
the  same  patient  and  self-denying  creature. 
Bowing  for  ten  years  under  this  yoke  of  vol- 
untary poverty,  she  accepted  it  without  a 
murmur :  she  pitied  her  god-father  instead 
of  upbraiding  him,  and  never  desired  riches 
but  for  his  enjoyment.  The  young  physi- 
cian, at  each  visit,  discovered  some  new 
treasure  in  that  soul,  which  attracted  all  to 
it,  and  asked  no  other  reward  than  the  hap- 
piness of  devoting  itself  to  others. 

The  increasing  interest  he  took  in  her  ex- 
tended to  the  old  hussar — the  only  friend  she 
had  in  the  world.*  However  rude  had  been 
his  protection,  Rose  had  been  sheltered  and 
had  something  of  a  home.  Father  Duret 
had  been  her  protector  as  wel]  as  her  master. 
But  what  would  become  of  her  after  his 
death?  She  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
him,  for  he  had  a  cousin,  Stephen  Tricot  by 
name—- a  rich  farmer — living  in  the  neigh* 
borhood,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  best 
terms. 

Tricot,  who,  from  time  to  time  paid  a  visit 
to  the  miser's  lair,  to  measure  the  distance 
between  him  and  his  inheritance,  now  arri 
ved  with  his  wife.  He  was  one  of  those 
shrewd,  sharp  peasants,  who  appear  frank 
under  a  rough  and  clownish  exterior — and 
speak  in  a  loud  tone,  to  impress  their  hearers 
with  the  truth  of  what  they  say.  On  seeing 
his  dying  cousin,  he  began  some  lamenta- 
tions, which  the  latter  cut  short  by  declaring 
nothing  was  the  matter,  and  a  few  days  would 
see  him  as  well  as  ever.  Tricot  cast  a  side 
glance  upon  him,  filled  with  hesitation  and 
uneasiness. 

"  True  ?"  said  he.  "  Well,  upon  the  faith 
of  a  man,  that  gives  me  great  pleasure.  So 
you  feel  yourself  better?" 

"  Much— a  great  deal,"  stammered  the  old 
man. 

"  How  fortunate,'.'  replied  the  peasant, 
who  continued  to  regard  the  sick  man  with 
an  uncertain  air;  "brave  people  are  never 
sick.    The  doctor  has  been  here,  perhaps?" 

"  He  comes  every  day." 

"  And  what  does  he  say  ?" 

*'  That  nothing  is  the  matter;  that  all  will 
be  well." 


"  Ah  !  ah !  you  see  yourself  there  ?  The 
fact  is,  you  are  built  of  lime  and  sand- 
nothing  can  hurt  you  ; — it  is  only  some  cold 
you  have  caught :  it  is  always  good  to  hope.' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Duret,  who,  in  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  others  of  the  slight- 
ness  of  his  attack,  tried  to  persuade  himseli 
also  :  "  I  only  want  strength — that  will  soon 
come." 

"  And  we  have  brought  something  for 
that,"  interrupted  Perrine  Tricot,  drawing 
from  her  basket  a  fine  plucked  goose  and 
three  bottles  of  wine.  "  Here  is  a  fowl  that 
has  been  fattened,  cousin,  expressly  for 
you — with  a  sample  of  our  last  year's  vin- 
tage. Only  the  taste  of  it  will  strengthen 
your  stomach." 

Duret  threw  a  glance  upon  the  wine  and 
goose.  Captivated  by  the  idea  of  a  feast 
which  would  cost  him  nothing,  he  called  to 
Rose,  showed  her  the  provisions,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  sup  with  the  farmer  and 
Perrine. 

The  young  girl,  accustomed  to  a  passive 
submission,  and  knowing,  besides,  the  en- 
tire liberty  Fournier  had  given  him,  obeyed 
him  without  making  any  objections. 

Very  soon  the  perfume  of  the  roast  goose 
filled  the  sick  man's  chamber,  and  his  stom- 
ach, impoverished  by  long  privations,  felt 
excited  by  these  succulent  odors.  He  fell 
himself  revived  by  the  hope  of  a  feast  with- 
out expense — had  the  table  spread  near  hi* 
bed — and  felt  in  his  awakened  appetite,  so 
long  unsatisfied,  a  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  this  unexpected  good  cheer.  Tricot  filled 
his  glass,  which  he  emptied  with  trembling 
eagerness,  only  to  have  it  filled  again.  The 
food  and  wine,  far  from  increasing  his  ill- 
ness, at  first  seemed  to  give  him  new  strength : 
he  raised  himself  up  firmer— a  degree  of  in- 
toxication glittered  in  his  rat-like  eyes:  be 
began  to  speak  aloud  of  all  his  designs- 
shook  hands  with  his  two  cousins,  telling 
them  they  were  true  relations,  and  begged 
them  to  give  him  some  advice  about  the  dis- 
position of  his  poor  heritage*  Tricot  and  hi* 
wife  wept  with  commiseration.  At  last 
when  they  left  the  old  hassar,  to  make  some 
indispensable  purchases  in  the  city,  it  wa> 
with  the  promise  that  they  would  return  and 
take  care  of  him  before  they  went  home. 
Fournier  arrived  the  monient  they  left.   He 
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aw  the  sick  man  follow  them  with  a  cun- 
ing  look  until  they  crossed  the  threshold — 
ben  finish  his  glass  and  cluck  his  tongue, 
rith  a  mocking  smile. 

Why,  neighbor,  it  appears  that  you  are 
etter  r"  said  the  astonished  physician. 

Much,  much/1  stuttered  Duret,  half-in- 
uicated.  "  Yes,  yes — much  better — thanks 
)  their  good  dinner — ah !  ah !  they  are  pay- 
ig  court  to  my  succession— with  geese  and 
ew  wine.  I  take  all  myself— will  always 
o it;  it  is  more  polite." 

"So  yon  think  they  calculate  upon  their 
enerosity  ?" 

"Interest— interest — they  have  placed  it 
t  a  thousand  per  cent  interest.     They  think 

am  their  dupe,  because  I  eat  their  goose 
nd  drink  their  wine — raised  expressly  for 
ie,  as  the  woman  said ;  ah  !  ah !  we  shall 
ee  who  will  laugh  at  last/' 

"You  determine,  then,  to  deceive  their 
opes?" 

"Why  not?  the  little  I  have  belongs  to 
ie,  I  suppose  t  I  can  dispose  of  it  as  I 
lease ;  and  in  that  case  why  should  I  not 
wr  a  poor  girl?" 

"Miss  Rose?"  quickly  interrupted  the 
oung  man.  "  Ah !  father  Duret,  if  you  do 
At  all  good  people  will  applaud  you." 

The  old  man  made  a  grimace  and  shrug- 
Hi  his  shoulders. 

"Bah!  what  do  I  care  about  good  people. 

amuses  me  to  disappoint  Mr.  Fat  and  his 
ife.*' 

At  this  idea,  Duret  burst  into  a  laugh,  but 
e  convulsive  effort  was  extinguished  in  a 
dden  suffocation  and  he  fell  backwards, 
wraier  hastened  to  him ;  he  recovered  ; 
fan  speaking  to  him  again,  and  fell  back 
'zed  with  another  spasm  more  violent  than 
e  first.  The  over  excitement  he  had  ex- 
**d  himself  to  had  exhausted  the  last  re- 
ww  of  life,  and  hastened  the  fatal  moment. 
Jurniersaw  with  awe  these  convulsions  fol- 
ding each  other  in  quick  succession,  soon 
insformed  into  the  death  agony.*  Duret, 
*lingthe  mysterious  presentiment  of  ap- 
feching  dissolution,  became  alarmed. 
uAh,  Doctor,  I  am  HI— very  ill,"  he  said, 

a  suffocating  tone.  "  Is  there  any  dan- 
fMdl  me  if  there  is — before  I  die— I 
*e  a  secret  to  disclose-" 

Tell  it  immediately,"  replied  Fournier. 


"  What!  am  I  dying  ?  Is  there  no  hope  ? 
— not  one  ?  Oh,  my  God !  must  I  leave  all 
that  I  have  heaped  up  with  so  much  labor- 
leave  all  to  others !  All — all — all :"  and  the 
old  miser  twisted  his  cold  and  trembling 
hands  together  with  rage  and  despair.  Four- 
nier endeavored  to  calm  him,  and  asked  if 
he  would  like  to  see  Rose,  who  had,  at  that 
moment,  entered. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  want  to  see  her,"  murmured 
Duret,  who  like  all  dying  persons  clung  to 
those  around  him,  trying  to  obtain  from  them 
some  of  that  fulness  of  life  he  felt  departing 
from  him  so  rapidly.  "Poor  girl— they 
would  rob  her— but  I  have  secured  her*— she 
has  only  to  seek."   . 

He  stopped  suddenly. 

"  Where,"  asked  Arthur,  bending  over 
him. 

'Oh!  there  is  still  some  hope,"  gasped 
Duret;  "say,  is  there  not?— -only  a  little 
weakness  ?" 

"  Where  must  your  god-daughter  seek?" 
repeated  the  young  man,  who  saw  the  eyes 
of  the  dying  becoming  glassy  in  the  fixed 
stare  of  death. 

"Open  the  window — I  want  to  see  the 
light — go  to  the  garden — at  the  back — be- 
hind the  well — the  capital." 

The  voice  was  extinguished.  Arthur  saw 
the  lips  move  yet  for  some  time,  as  if  they 
tried  to  speak,  but  he  heard  no  sound :  a  con- 
vulsive shivering  agitated  the  features,  and 
all  was  still.  Father  Duret  had  gone  to  ren- 
der his  last  account !  Rose  entered  soon 
after.  Her  grief  in  learning  her  protector's 
death,  was  silent,  but  sincere.  He  was  the 
only  being  who  had  cared  for  her ;  and  know- 
ing human  pity  only  through  this  hard  bene- 
factor, her  tenderness  was  given  to  him  for 
want  of  one  more  worthy. 

Cousin  Tricot  and  his  wife  found  her  kneel- 
ing by  the  bed,  holding  the  dead  man's  face 
in  her  hands  and  bathing  it  with  her  tears. 
They  had  just  learned  that  the  succession  of 
the  old  hussar  was  open,  and  they  ran  thither 
more  to  secure  the  spoils  than  to  render  the 
last  duties  to  the  dead.  Both  of  them  began 
to  take  possession  of  the  house  in  carrying  off 
the  keys,  which  were  hidden  under  the  old 
man's  bolster.  Tricot  left  his  wife  to  guard 
the  heritage,  whilst  he  went  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  the  funeral.    Rose 
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waited  in  vain  to  receive  one  word  of  en- 
couragement or  sympathy  from  the  peasant's 
wife.  She  was  left  desolate  near  the  dead, 
until  the  day  of  his  funeral.  The  young  girl 
had  the  courage  to  follow  the  convoy  to 
the  cemetery ;  but  when  she  returned  her 
strength  was  exhausted  and  her  courage  gone. 
Arrived  at  the  threshold,  she  hesitated  to 
cross  it.  Tricot  and  his  wife,  who  had  al- 
ready entered,  began  taking  an  inventory  of 
what  now  belonged  to  them.  Drawers  were 
opened;  furniture  in  disorder.  Rose  felt 
heart-broken  and  seated  herself  upon  a  stone 
bench  near  the  door.  Her  hands  resting  on 
her  knees — her  head  cast  down — she  suffer- 
ed her  tears  to  stream  in  silence  down  her 
cheeks.  A  kind  voice,  calling  her  name, 
made  her  look  up.  She  recognized  Dr.  Four- 
nier.  He  had  seen  her  on  entering,  and  com- 
passionating her  desolate  situation,  came  to 
speak  some  words  of  comfort  to  her.  Rose 
could  reply  only  by  her  tears.  The  young 
man  asked  her  gently,  why  she  remained  out 
of  doors  and  encouraged  her  to  meet  at  once 
that  feeling  of  desolation  she  must  experi- 
ence on  entering  the  house. 

"  Affliction,"  said  he,  "  resembles  our  nau- 
seous draught ;  it  is  better  to  drink  ail  at 
once :  pauses  and  delays  multiply  the  pain 
by  dividing  it." 

"  Pardon,'1  said  Rose,  in  a  low  voice,  "  but 
it  is  not  to  overcome  my  sorrow  that  I  re- 
main out  here.  I  am  afraid  it  will  trouble 
the  cousins  if  I  go  in." 

"  So  they  have  come  already  ?" 

"  With  Mr.  Leblanc." 

"What!  the  old  notary  condemned  for 
his  dishonesty  ?" 

11  Take  care  he  may  hear  you." 

Fournier  looked  into  the  room  and  saw 
cousin  Tricot  and  his  wife  erigaged  in  emp- 
tying the  drawers. 

"  God  pardon  me !  they  will  take  every 
thing,"  cried  he. 

<<  It  belongs  to  them,"  said  Rose,  gently. 

"  I  am  yet  to  know  that,"  replied  Four- 
nier, entering  the  door. 

The  ex-notary,  who  was  drawing  the  pa- 
pers from  a  large  portfolio,  found  in  a  drawer, 
turned  around. 

"Stop,  sir!"  cried  the  young  man;  it  is 
not  your  place  to  examine  those  papers." 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Leblanc. 


"  Because  they  may  interest  the  succ* 
sion  of  the  dead." 

"  Well  done,  indeed!  and  does  not  th< 
succession  fall  to  us  ?  I  should  like  to  know " 
cried  Tricot. 

"  How  do  you  know  r"  cried  Fournier- 
"  father  Duret  might  have  left  a  will." 

"  A  will !"  repeated  the  peasant  and  bi.< 
wife,  fearfully  regarding  each  other. 

"Is  the  gentleman  the  depositary  ?"  asket 
Leblanc,  in  a  whining  tone. 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  replied  Arthur,  "  but 
father  Duret  told  me  positively  that  was  hi- 
intention." 

"  And  the  young  gentleman  would  become 
doubtless  his  legatee,"  demanded  Leblanc, 
with  the  same  ironical  politeness. 

Fournier  blushed. 

"  It  did  not  concern  me  at  all,"  he  replied 
impatiently,  "but  his  poor  god-daughter." 

"  So  it  is  for  Rose,  eh !"  bawled  out  Per* 
line  :  "  the  citizen  is  her  relation,  then,  to 
interest  himself  so  about  her." 

"  I  am  her  friend,  madam." 

The  two  Tricots  interrupted  himbyaloo< 
laugh. 

"  Then  the  gentleman  has  the  power  of  at 
toroey  ?"  objected  Leblanc. 

"  I  have  the  fixed  resolution  to  have  bei 
rights  respected  by  every  means  inmypov 
er,"  said  Fournier,  who  evaded  a  direr! 
reply.  "Although  a  stranger  to  the  stodj 
of  law,  I  know,  sir,  in  such  cases  as  thi« 
there  are  certain  formalities  prescribed,  fron 
which  no  one  can  be  exempt.  Before  takin 
possession  of  this  property ,  it  must  beknowi 
to  whom  it  belongs."  I 

"  And  if  we  take  it  provisionally?7'  ob 
served  Leblanc,  continuing  to  look  over  tb< 
papers. 

"  Then  you  can  be  called  to  account  fc 
the  violation  of  the  law." 

"  By  means  of  a  lawsuit— is  it  not  ?— to 
that  is  very  expensive,  monsieur  U  doel<* 
and  I  think  your  protege  would  have  sonj 
trouble  fh  paying  the  expenses  of  p«r^ 
ment,  pleading  and  registering."  I 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  will  take  advani^j 
of  her  poverty  to  deprive  her  of  her  right*- 
cried  Fournier,  in  a  rage. 

"  We  only  use  it  as  a  safeguard  for  <* 
selves,"  replied  Leblanc,  tranquilly. 

"Well,  then,  I  wilLmyself  require  the  n 
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:ution  of  the  law,"  said  Fournier,  with  en- 
•gy.  "I  was  attendant  physician  to  the 
ceased,  and  he  was  indebted  to  me  for 
cdicine  and  prescriptions :  as  a  creditor  I 
mand  that  the  payment  of  this  debt  be 
laranteed,  and  I  have  the  right  to  set  the 
tis  od  all.'1 

Here  the  Tricots,  who  had  tried  twenty 
nes  to  interrupt  him,  cried  out  furiously. 
Leblanc  silenced  them  by  a  gesture. 
"Be  it  so,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  young 
in  with  a  bland  smile,  "  you  have  the 
eans,  then,  of  proving  the  legitimacy  of 
m  claims?  You  can  present  your  books, 
ith  your  accounts — a  written  proof  for  the 
medies  applied?" 

*  Sir,"  said  Fournier,  a  little  embarrassed, 
i  physician  takes  not  such  precautions  with 
s  patients ;  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  inter- 
gate  Miss  Rose." 

'You  are  right,"  returned  Leblanc,  still 
ruling:  "you  witness  for  her  and  she  will 
itness  for  you ; — it  is  only  a  just  reciprocity. 
oibrtunately  the  tribunals  do  not  suffer  thiem- 
Jves  to  be  conducted  by  these  transports  of 
lapathy  or  gratitude  ;  and  until  the  gentle- 
in  has  regularly  established  his  rights,  he 
raid  do  well  to  permit  us  to  exercise  those 
t  hold,  as  relations." 

"Yes,"  cried  Tricot,  whose  wrath  had 
h  increased  by  suppressing  it ;  "  and  since 
t  citizen  is  fond  of  lawsuits  we  can  fur- 
ih  him  with  stuff  for  a  few." 

'Both  him  and  Wis  protege"  added  Per- 

te. 

"  We  will  demand  from  them,  for  example, 

icre  cousin  Duret  has  placed  his  savings." 

'What  they   have   done  with  his  silver 

*e— for  he  had  some, — I  have  seen  it." 

'  And  as  they  were  alone  in  the  hou.  e 

«n  cousin  closed  his  eyes" — 

"  They  must  render  an  account  for  all  that 

fitting." 

'Miserable   wretches!"    cried   Fournier, 

»de  himself  by  their  infamous  suspicions, 

1  he  rushed  upon  Tricot  with  his  clenched 

i 

tose,  who  had  just  entered,  threw  herself; 
*een  them.  | 

'Let  him  alone!  let  him  alone!"  cried; 
cot,  who  had  jerked  up  a  shovel.  "  It 
'give  me  so  much  pleasure  to  bruise  the 


citizen's  white  skin,  and  brush  the  lining  of 
that  fine  coat:  don't  contradict  him." 

11  And  take  care  of  yourself,  you  intrigu- 
ing thing,"  added  Perrine,  threatening  Rose 
with  her  fist ;  "if  ever  you  fall  under  my 
hands  you  will  bear  the  marks  of  them,  I 
can  tell  you." 

41  Oh,  come  away,  for  God's  sake,"  mur- 
mured the  poor  frightened  girl,  trying  to  draw 
Fournier  out. 

He  hesitated  a  mon.ent,  then  recovering 
his  self-possession,  he  threw  a  contemptuous 
look  upon  his  vulgar  insulters  and  followed 
Rose  out  of  the  ruined  dwelling.  It  was 
only  when  they  came  to  his  door  that  they 
stopped.  Rose  clasped  her  hands,  and  rais- 
ing to  Fournier  her  eyes  swollen  with  weep- 
ing, 

"  Oh,  pardon,"  said  she,  "what you  have 
endured  {or  me  ? — a  poor  girl  like  I  am  will 
never  have  the  opportunity  of  repaying  your 
services — but  at  least  be  sure  of  this,  that  I 
will  recollect  them  as  long  as  I  have  being." 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  you  now, 
Rose  ?"  asked  the  young  man,  compassion- 
ately. 

"  I  know  not  yet,  sir:  now,  I  am  so  sad, 
I  can  think  of  nothing.  I  will  give  myself 
until  to  morrow  to  take  courage.  The  mer- 
cer's wife  will  willingly  receive  me  to-night, 
and  after  that — well  after  that — God  still  re- 
mains with  me." 

Fournier  shook  her  hand  in  silence ;  she 
softly  pressed  his,  and  bidding  him  adieu  in 
a  low  voice,  she  left. 

The  young  man's  heart  was  bursting  with 
indignation.  Going  up  to  his  chamber,  he 
began  to  pace  it  with  hurried  steps.  In  vain 
he  asked  himself,  by  what  means  he  could 
assist  the  poor  forsaken  girl  who  had  just  left 
him.  If  father  Duret  had  indeed  left  a  will, 
no  doubt  Leblanc  and  the  Tricots  had  sup- 
pressed it — but  how  could  he  prove  it  ?  On 
the  other  side,  the  will  might  have  escaped 
their  interested  researches  ;  for  the  dying 
man's  words  seemed  to  infer  that  it  was  con- 
cealed. He  had  boasted  of  "having  done  a 
good  part  by  Rose,1*  and  recommended  him 
to  look — .  But  here  his  revelations  ceased; 
death  had  not  permitted  him  to  say  more. 
Arthur,  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety,  be- 
widlered  his  mind  with  suppositions.  Night 
had  come,  and  with  his  forehead  resting  on 
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the  window  glass,  as  in  the  commencement 
of  this  story,  he  saw  the  cousins  and  their 
counsellor  leave  the  premises  with  the  pa- 
pers and  the  most  valuable  effects.  He  cast 
his  eyes  mechanically  upon  the  dilapidated 
house,  the  deserted  yard  and  the  garden 
choked  with  weeds,  when  they  suddenly 
stopped  upon  a  ruined  well  at  the  back  of 
the  garden,  placed  by  a  crumbling  wall  which 
was  still  ornamented  with  the  wrecks  of  a 
cornice.  This  view  suddenly  recalled  to  his 
mind  the  last  words  of  the  old  man  : — "  In 
the  garden — behind  the  well — the  capital.1 ' 
An  arrow  of  light  had  illuminated  his  soul  * 
There  must  be  the  dead  man's  secret !  Ani 
mated  by  one  of  those  sudden  confidences 
which  resemble  inspiration,  he  quickly  de- 
scended the  stairs,  crossed  the  yard,  opened 
after  some  effort  the  worm-eaten  gate  and 
went  to  the  well.  In  the  half-demolished 
curbstone  were  seen  large  crevices  filled  with 
broken  plaster :  he  examined  this  first  and 
sounded  it,  but  discovered  nothing.  Behind 
the  well,  under  a  fragment  of  the  pillar  which 
supported  the  cornice,  was  the  only  place 
which  presented  no  vacancy.  The  freestone, 
solidly  wedged  in,  kept  all  firmly  in  its  place. 
After  going  two  or  three  times  around  the 
orifice,  bending  down  to  examine  it  within 
and  without,  Fournier  felt  ashamed  of  his 
credulity.  How  could  he  suffer  himself  to 
conceive  the  romantic  idea  of  a  treasure  con- 
cealed in  an  old  well — and  take  for  facts  the 
last  wandering  expressions  muttered  by  a 
dying  man.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  took 
a  last  look  of  disappointment  at  the  ruins, 
and  walked  back.  However,  in  spite  of  all, 
his  mind  preserved  an  involuntary  doubt. 
About  to  leave  the  garden,  he  turned  to  look 
once  more.  "  It  is  the  very  place  designa- 
ted by  Duret,"  said  he  ;  ".  but  near  the  well 
is  nothing :  the  stone  under  the  capital  is  in 
its  place."  He  stopped  abruptly.  "The 
fact  is,"  said  he,  "  why  is  that  the  only  place 
where  the  plastering  is  solid  ?" 

This  simple  reflection  caused  him  to  retrace 
his  steps.  He  examined  it  more  attentively, 
and  perceived  that  it  had  been  recently  con- 
solidated by  the  smallest  pebbles  and  the  cre- 
vices filled  up  with  soft  earth.  He  shook  it ; 
and  tearing  away  some  of  the  supporters,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  an  opening : — a  vacant 
place  appeared  in  the  masonry,  and  he  with- 


drew from  it,  with  great  effort,  a  box  bono 
with  iron.  After  disengaging  it,  as  he  w; 
drawing  it  to  him.  it  fell  to  the  ground  and  tfa 
tinkling  sound  he  heard  sufficiently  reveale 
to  him  its  contents.  Fournier,  seized  with 
vertigo,  filled  the  crevice  with  the  earth  an 
pebbles,  and  gathering  up  all  his  strengtl 
carried  the  precious  casket  to  his  rooms*.  H 
put  it  on  the  chamber  floor  and  endeavore 
to  open  it,  but  it  was  closed  by  a  lock,  an 
he  had  no  key.  He  seated  himself  with  hi 
eyes  fastened  upon  the  box,  and  began  to  re 
fleet.  What  ought  he  to  do  with  this  trei 
sure  which  chance  had  thrown  into  his  hands 
JThe  idea  of  appropriating  it  to  himself  neve 
crossed  his  mind  ;  but  to  whom  ought  he  t 
give  it  ?  The  law  designated  the  Tricots 
common  justice  and  his  own  inclination  ifl 
dicated  Rose.  Evidently  this  was  the  "coo 
part"  done  for  her  by  her  god-father,  a?  b 
had  himself  declared  whilst  dying.  His  la? 
will,  clearly  expressed,  had  been  to  with 
draw  his  heritage  from  his  greedy  cousin?,  ii 
order  to  endow  her  who  had  been  to  him  a 
a  daughter.  Time  alone  was  wanting  to  bin 
to  give  this  desire  an  authentic  form :  per 
haps  he  had  done  so :  for  who  know*  whal 
had  passed  in  that  premature  taking  posses 
sion  by  the  cousin  ?  The  will  might  bavi 
been  discovered  and  destroyed  by  Leblanc 
Would  not  such  a  violation  of  rights, — ver] 
probable — although  not  proved — justify  b^ 
retaliating?  Since  they  violated  justin 
to  despoil  Rose,  could  she  not  combat  theri 
with  the  same  arms  ?  They  had  substitute 
for  a  lawful  division,  a  kind  of  pillage  wber 
all  took  what  they  could  lay  their  hands  cpoi 
Rose  had  a  right  Ho  act  as  they  had  donv- 
and  follow  their  example.  However  conck 
sive  these  reasons  appeared  to  the  comp<c 
sionate  young  man,  he  resolved  to  wait  un'i 
the  next  morning  ere  he  decided.  Indeed 
notwithstanding  all  these  arguments,  son  •: 
thing  whispered  within,  it  was  not  altogeth< 
right.  He  had  an  indistinct  feeling  that  h 
had  substituted  his  own  sense  of  justice  U 
that  of  society, — that  he  had  left  the  dou^a 
of  the  law  by  that  dangerous  door  of  serri 
lion  and  preference.  In  spite  of  him  hi 
good  sense  told  him  that  no  man  had  a  nzl 
to  act  as  his  feelings  prompted  him  to  cofl 
peusate,  by  his  own,  for  the  fault  of  others 
and  to  manufacture,   from  the   great  h*l 
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imposed  upon  all  a  kind  of  provisional  sta- 
tute ;  the  articles  of  which  he  could  modify 
or  efface  at  his  will. 

In  these  alternations  of  scruples  and  de- 
cision, he  passed  the  night  without  sleeping. 
Day  dawned,  Fournier  continued  to  delibe- 
rate with  himself:  some  one  knocked  timidly 
at  his  door ;  he  opened  it,  and  found  himself, 
face  to  face,  with  the  young  girl.  She 
tremblingly  excused  herself,  with  her  eyes 
cast  down,  for  disturbing  him  at  so  early  an 
hour.  Fournier  invited  her  to  enter  and  sit 
down. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  I  only  came  to  bid  you 
good  bye." 

"Where  are  you  going  ?" 
"To  Paris,  where  I  have  entered  into  ser- 
vice." 

"You?" 

"  I  am  compelled  to  do  it,  that  at  least  I 
may  not  be  a  burden  to  any  one ;  and  I  hope 
by  my  zeal  to  satisfy  my  employers.  Only 
I  could  not  depart  without  thanking  you  and 
making  one  prayer  to  you." 

"What  prayer?" 

"  My  god-father's  heirs  have  refused  to 
remunerate  you  for  your  services.  It  is  a 
great  grief  to  me,  because  it  was  through 
my  means  that  your  attendance  was  called — 
and  if  I  ever  can  acquit  myself  of  the 
debt"— 

"Do  not  speak  of  it,"  hastily  interrupted 
Foamier. 

"No,"  said  Rose,  "for  my  good  will  is 
powerless  now,— but — before  going  away — 
I  wish— I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  re- 
fuse the  only  remembrance  I  can  leave  with 
him.'1 

In  murmuring  these  words,  with  a  feeling  of 
mingled  commiseration  and  shame,  the  poor 
child  had  drawn  from  her  apron-pocket  a 
little  packet  carefully  wrapped  in  paper :  she 
unrolled  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  pre- 
sented to  Arthur  one  of  those  little  silver 
cases,  which  are  presented  to  infants  at  their 
sra. 


"  I  received  it  from  my  god-mother,"  she 
softly  said :  "  I  pray  you,  with  my  joined 
hand,  sir,  however  small  it  be  do  not  re- 
fuse me :  it  is  all  that  I  have  ever  called  my 
own,  since  the  day  of  my  birth." 

Vol.  XX.-61. 


There  was  in  her  voice,  in  her  gesture,  in 
the  present  itself,  something  so  inexpressibly 
touching  and  simple,  that  Arthur  felt  his 
eyes  moisten.  He  seized  her  two  hands 
between  his  own. 

"  What  would  you  say,"  cried  he,  "  if  I 
suddenly  made  you  richer  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of  ?" 

"Me  ?"  "replied  Rose,  looking  at  him  in 
amazement. 

"  If  I  had  a  treasure  here  for  you  ?" 

"  A  treasure  ?" 

"  Look !" 

He  rapidly  drew  her  into  the  chamber, 
shewed  her  the  coffer  still  lying  on  the  floor, 
and  related  to  her  all  that  had  passed. 

Rose,  who,  from  the  first  had  scarcely 
comprehended  him,  could  not  support  such 
joy :  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  the  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes.  Fournier  tried  in 
vain  to  calm  her :  the  transition  had  been 
too  abrupt ; — she  was  bewildered  ;  she  looked 
at  the  casket — wept  and  laughed  by  turns. 
But  suddenly  looking  at  Arthur,  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  cried,  in  such  a  transport, 
that  all  her  heart  seemed  poured  out  with  it: 

"  Oh  you  will,  at  last,  be  as  happy  as  you 
deserve." 

"I,"  said  Fournier,  drawing  himself  up. 

"  You!  you!"  cried  Rose,  with  enthusi- 
asm. "  Oh,  do  you  think  I  have  not  remarked 
all  that  is  wanting  here ! — that  I  have  not 
divined  all  your  cares  and  anxieties  ?  My 
poverty  weighs  less  upon  me  than  yours; 
for  I  am  accustomed  to  mine :  but  you-— oh, 
you  must  have  your  proper  station.  Take 
all  sir ;  all  is  yours ; — all  is  for  you." 

And  the  poor  child,  bathed  in  tears  of 
love  and  joy,  tried  to  raise  the  box,  to  place 
it  in  the  young  man's  hands.  He,  astonished, 
then  melting  into  tenderness,  tried  to  arrest 
her. 

"  Ah  !  you  cannot  refuse  me,"  she  contin- 
ued, vehemently,  "  Do  I  not  owe  this  for- 
tune to  you :  I  want  the  whole  world  to  know 
it — and  before  all  others,  those  greedy  cou- 
sins, who  have  refused  to  render  you  jus- 
tice !" 

Fournier  declared  to  hex,  it  was  useless  to 
to  press  it  upon  him ;  but  Rose  would  not 
listen  to  him.    She  had  just  seen  the  new 
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heirs  arrive  at  the  old  house,  and  ran  to  call 
them.  The  frightened  physician  grasped 
her  by  the  arm. 

"Would  you  destroy  yourself !— would 
you  throw  away  all  that  a  fortunate  occur- 
rence has  placed  in  your  hands  !" 

"  Throw  it  away  ?"  replied  Rose,  not  com- 
prehending him. 

"  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you,  that  these 
people  can  demand  the  restitution  of  this 
box?" 
"How?" 

"  You  have  no  title  to  its  possession." 
Rose  trembled  and  looked  at  Fournier  in 
the  face* 

"  Then  it  does  not  belong  to  me,"  she 
said,  abruptly. 

"  Every  thing  attests  that  your  godfather 
destined  it  for  you ;  only  the  law  will  demand 
other  proofs." 

"  The  law !  but  every  body  should  obey 
it." 

"  Unless  we  can  oppose  to  it  the  decision  of 
our  own  consciences." 

11  No,  no !"  hastily  replied  Rose,  "  con- 
science may  present  us  from  profiting  by  all 
our  rights,  but  it  never  diminishes  our  duties  : 
it  may  increase  our  scruples,  but  we  must 
not  violate  its  prohibitions.  Ah  how  badly 
have  I  comprehended.  This  treasure  is  not 
mine,  and  all  this  happiness  was  but  a 
dream." 

In  speaking  thus,  she  became  very  pale ; 
but  neither  her  voice  nor  looks  betrayed  the 
least  hesitation.  That  simple  heart  balanced 
not  an  instant,  and  the  sorrow  she  felt  for  so 
many  hopes  destroyed  could  not  for  one 
moment  corrupt  her  integrity.  Only  the 
blow  was  too  violent  after  so  much  expecta- 
tion. The  poor  girl  trembled  and  took  her 
seat.  As  to  Fournier,  a  kind  of  reaction  has 
just  operated  in  him :  admiration  had  suc- 
ceeded to  compassion.  All  the  paradoxes 
invented  by  his  mind  since  the  evening  be 
fore  fell  at  once  before  this  simple  upright 
ness ;  and  his  soul,  so  to  speak,  won  by  the 
contagion  of  loyalty  haJ  suddenly  returned 
to  its  noble  instincts. 

Without  replying  a  single  word  to  the 
young  girl  he  left  to  seek  a  notary ;  called 
the  heirs,  and  deposited  in  their  hands  the 


precious  casket.  .  A  small  key  which  the 
Tricots  had  found  fastened  to  the  neck  of 
Duret  opened  it  immediately  and  there  was 
seen  the  old  silver  plate  mingled  with  seve- 
ral thousand  gold  pieces!  The  peasant  and 
his  wife  wept  with  excess  of  joy.  Rose  and 
Fournier  were  calm.  The  notary  counted 
the  pieces  first,  and  under  them,  was  a  bun- 
dle of  bank  notes.  Then  an  inventory  of 
all  was  taken,  the  sum  amounted  to  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  francs.  Tricot  half 
crazy  with  excitement,  came  trembling  to 
the  table,  took  the  box  and  shook  it,  a  small 
paper,  concealed  between  the  lining  and  the 
wood,  fell  out. 

"  Still  something  more  to  add  to  the  mi- 
ser's hoard,"  said  he,  stooping  for  the  paper 
and  handing  it  to  the  notary. 

He  opened  it,,  glanced  over  it,  and  made  a 
gesture  of  surprise. 
"It  is  a  will,"  said  he. 
11 A  will,"  cried  every  voice  at  once. 
"  By  which  Mr.  Duret  has  adopted  for  his 
sole  heiress   Miss   Rose   Fleuriot,  his  god- 
daughter." 

Four  cries  were  heard  in  the  room,  at  the 
same  moment, — cries  of  surprise,  of  joy, 
and  disappointment.  Tricot  rushed  to  snatch 
the  paper ;  but  the  notary  put  it  behind  him. 
Violence  was  necessary  to  release  him  from 
the  enraged  couple,  who  at  last  went  out 
overwhelming  all  present  with  threats  and 
maledictions.  Leblanc  whom  they  went  to 
consult  had  great  trouble  to  convince  them 
that  their  misfortune  was  irremediable,  and 
that  all  the  law  suits  in  the  world  could  not 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  property  of 
father  Duret. 

As  to  Fournier  it  was  not  long  before  he 
became  the  happy  husband  of  the  gentle  and 
upright  Rose,  who  was  not  only  the  compan- 
ion of  his  happiness,  but  also  his  councillor 
and  supporter.  Comprehending  that  society 
in  isolating  a  woman  from  the  rude  turmoil 
of  masculine  affairs,  which  might  at  length 
indurate  her  heart,  had  given  her  the  sweet- 
est and  most  delicate  instincts  to  guard,  tht 
young  wife  continued  to  be  a  kind  of  invisi- 
ble conscience,  placed  at  the  door  of  be: 
husband's  heart,  to  keep  far  from  it  error 
weakness,  and  all  evil  passions. 

S.  L.C 
Columbus  Ga. 
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TO  ALICE. 

I  sometimes  think  of  Shcba'*  jewelled  queen, 
In  the  palace  of  that  wisest  King  of  old. 
Transcending  with  the  majesty  of  a  noble  tuten, 
Its  purpled  splendour*  and  its  glistening  gold. 

Sometimes  in  fancy  do  the  princely  dead, 
Ruled  from  their  resting  by  the  poet's  rhyme 
With  garments  trailing,  and  with  stately  tread, 
Come  slowly  down  the  vista'd  vale  of  Time. 

But  all  these  pageantries  of  departed  days, 
Wake  not  in  me  such  magical  delight, 
As  do  thy  gentle,  and  untutored  ways, 
And  ringlets  darker  than  Plutooian  night. 

L.  M. 


MORE   OF  JOHN  RURIC. 

In  addition  to  the  Vision  of  Yauih,  which 
was  reviewed  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Messenger,  there  are  in  ray  possession, 
otherscraps  of  various  descriptions,  by  the 
same  hand.  Some  of  them  seem  to  me  to 
possess  much  merit.  They  are  very  ear- 
nest and  passionate  utterances  of  feeling 
upon  some  of  the  vexed  questions  of  history 
and  of  the  current  times  in  which  they  were 
written.  This  will  induce  some  persons  to 
think  that  they  ought  not  to  be  put  into  print. 
To  me  it  seems  to  make  them  not  less  valu- 
able, but  -more  valuable,  (without  saying  that 
the  opinions  they  express  are  always  my 
own,)  but  because  they  are  thereby  all  the 
better  marks  and  entries  in  the  current  ac- 
count book  of  the  growth  of  soul  upon  our 
Southern  soil  at  that  time.  They  are  inten- 
ded as  glimpses  of  autobiography,  which  must 
always  be  pleasant  and  profitable  to.  wise 
and  thoughtful  readers. 

Education  is  the  great  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent times.  It  is  that  particular  unsolved  rid- 
dle for  our  confederacy,  and  our  times,  which 
many  circumstances  conspire  to  bring  before 
the  thinking  men  of  the  country  prominently 
and  vividly  at  this  time.  As  yet  no  man 
can  say  that  he  has  read  any  thing  like  a 
thorough,  exhaustive  book  on  the  subject. 
Many  have  entered  the  tangled  forest.  No 
man  has  yet  either  made,  or  seen,  a  direct 
and  luminous  way  through  it.  The  reason 
of  this  seems  to  be  that  writers  and  thinkers 
have  persisted,  and  are  persisting,  in  calling 


that,  education,  which  is  but  a  part  of  educa- 
tion,— and  in  every  case  where  a  man  has 
cut  any  significant  figure  in  the  facts  and 
scenes  of  life,  a  very  small  part  of  education, 
we  mean  the  intercourse  of  the  mind  with 
books,  schools,  and  teachers.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  understood  to  oppose  these  things, 
or  to  undervalue  them,  or  to  depreciate  them, 
or  to  send  off  any  sly  fling  at  them  what- 
ever, but  to  cry  out  with  acclamation,  in  be- 
half of  every  good  school,  of  every  grade 
every  where. 

But  that  is  no  more  the  whole  of  a  man's 
education  which  he  derives  from  books, 
schools,  and  teachers,  than  that  is  all  his  bone 
and  muscle  which  he  derives  from  bread  and 
butter,  in  his  unbearded  boyhood,  in  the 
days  of  tail-less  coat  and  limited  pocket- 
money.  This  which  is  commonly  called 
education,  is  in  fact  but  a  part  of  education— 
a  tenth  part  or  something  like  that.  Books, 
schools,  and  teachers  are  together  but  one  of 
many  powers  which  teach  the  human  mind. 
There  are  others  besides  these,  many  and 
potent:  the  weather,  the  scenery,  social 
life,  history,  politics,  religion,  meditations, 
dreams,  love,  poverty,  and  every  one  of  the 
deep  and  true  realities  which  break  in 
athwart  young  life  when  it  is  acquiring  and 
indulging  its  strong  taste  for  realities.  These 
are  all  educators,  just  as  really  as  books  are. 
We  believe  that  there  are  some  minds  which 
learn  more  from  the  changes  in  the  sky,  and 
from  the  changes  which  weather  and  season 
work  upon  the  earth,  than  they  ever  learn 
from  books.  Others  learn  more  from  the 
political  movements  of  the  country.  Others 
learn  by  the  natural  sight-seeing  for  which 
travel  affords  facilities.  And  in  looking 
around  the  subject  in  this  way,  it  is  plain  to 
see  that  it  is  not  yet  understood,  and  that  the 
generic  idea  has  not  yet  clearly  arrived  in 
view  of  our  times. 

But  however  we  may  dispose  of  the  great 
subject  of  education,  it  is  clear  that  the  soul 
alters  its  poetic  feeling  as  freely  in  connec- 
tion with  the  phenomena  of  the  outer  world  as 
on  any  class  of  subjects.  Some  of  the  wild- 
est, richest,  rarest,  grandest  light  from  eter- 
nity which  ever  comes  into  the  mind,  rides 
upon  the  rays  of  light  which  enter  from  the 
scene  of  the  world  around  it.  Every  great 
writer  and  every  small  writer  has  some 
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weather -poetry.  There  would  be  many  gaps, 
and  many  gems  of  the  most  beautiful  thoughts 
and  words  missing,  if  all  such  were  stricken 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  and  JLatin  and 
German  and  English  classics.  And  we  per- 
haps feel  better  acquainted  with  Homer  and 
Shakspeare  and  Schiller,  from  their  utterance 
of  impressions  from  natural  scenery,  than 
from  any  other  topics  of  utterance.  The 
title,  Thoughts  suggested  by  outward  na- 
ture— Would  embrace  about  every  thing 
worth  reading  in  Walter  Scott,  Felicia  He- 
mans  and  their  schools.  Who  does  not  re- 
member the  lofty  plane-tree,  and  the  shade, 
and  gentle  breeze,  and  grass  to  sit  down 
upon,  and  the  beautiful  and  transparent  waters 
of  the  Hiss  us,  which  are  mingled  in  that 
grand  word-picture  of  Plato  in  the  Phae- 
drus  ?  Who  does  not  remember  the  sweet- 
flowing  Cephisus  of  the  beautiful  chorus  of 
Euripides  ?  or  Shakspeare's  picture  of  the 
moonlight  sleeping  upon  a  bank,  and  the 
stars  above,  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cher- 
ubim >  Who  that  has  read  Southey,  forgets 
the  paradise  of  Iram,  the  palace  of  Chedad, 
the  cave  of  the  Domdaniel,  and  the  sweet 
mountains  of  Mere  ?  who  forgets  Byron's 

11  Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  !" 

or  Bulwer's  Winandermere,  on  a  summer 
evening,  with  a  pleasure  boat  anchored  on 
shore,  in  which  lay  "one  that  might  have 
haunted  the  nymphs  of  Delos :  the  face  of 
Apollo,  not  as  the  hero,  but  the  shepherd — 
not  of  the  bow,  but  of  the  lute — not  of  the 
Python-slayer,  but  the  young  dreamer  by 
shady  places— he  whom  the  sculptor  has 
portrayed  leaning  idly  against  the  tree — 
the  boy-God  whose  home  is  yet  on  earth, 
and  to  whom  the  oracle  and  the  spheres  are 
still  unknown  ?" 

And  so  it  must  ever  be  with  every  one 
who  pours  out,  either  in  verse  or  in  prose, 
the  genuine  utterance  of  his  soul,  while  time 
shall  last,  and  the  world  and  the  human  soul 
shall  continue  to  be  such  as  they  now  are ; 
for  dreams  of  the  world,  of  the  bright  vision 
and  fair  aspects  of  it,  must  always,  more  or 
less,  go,  like  troops  of  angels,  to  show  them- 
selves to  all  minds  whose  powers  are  above 
simple  sensualism,  or  which  possess  at  all 
the  higher  powers  of  imagination. 


We  shall  give  the  reader  some  of  young 
Ruric's  views  of  nature  as  the  best  glimpse 
of  autobiography,  and  perhaps  the  most 
pleasant.  The  following  is  on  a  subject  upon 
which  every  fledgling  poetaster  must  needs 
try  the  tang  of  his  harp-strings  once  in  his 
life,  or  else  he  would  not  be  satisfied  to  come 
down  stairs,  and  dwell  on  the  level  of  com- 
mon mortals,  and  strike  the  tone  of  common 
sense.  Yet  Ruric  does  his  nonsense  about 
as  well  as  other  people  do  their  nonsense. 
He  even  slings  in  a  little  glance  of  satire  in 
one  place,  as  if  he  half  suspected  his  non- 
sense of  being  nonsense.  In  that  he  has 
the  decided  advantage  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Hart  Benton,  of  the  blessed  N.  Parker 
Willis,  and  of  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson.  This 
trio— third  part  of  the  modern  nine  worthies 
of  literature — appear  to  swim  the  ocean  of 
puffed  nonsense,  as  if  a  man  should  fall 
asleep  while  bathing  and  dream  of  a  siesta 
in  bed.  It  is  a  small  piece  of  wisdom  to 
attain  unto  the  knowledge,  or  at  least  suspi- 
cion, of  our  nonsense.  To  this  Ruric  seems 
to  have  attained.  To  it  many  of  the  great 
(geese)  of  the  world  never  do  attain.  Bat 
we  would  better  give  the  verses,  or  else  we 
shall  be  in  danger  of  committing  a  prenatal 
infanticide  upon  their  carcass  : 

"  Gardens  gemmed  with  morniog  showers 

Sparkling  turf,  and  opening  flowers,    • 

Bees  around  them  ever  humming, 

Rural  sounds,  and  echoes  coming  ; 

Graterai  shade  and  golden  light, 

A  hundred  visions  half  in  sight 

Which  you  saw  in  sleep  last  night 

In  which  heaven,  earth,  eternity , 

All  potent  things  of  mystery, 

Mix  glooms  of  earth  with  heaven's  own  light. 

Come  trooping  through  your  phantasy ! 

Strangely  these  delight  the  mind, 

And  leave  strange  memories  behind  ! 

"  Little  shadowy  wizsard  boy, 
Whom  I  tee  with  fancy's  eye 
Bearing  news  from  realms  of  joy. 
Quickly  to  return  on  high- 
Tell  us  of  these  things  around 
The  sc«»ne,  the  vision,  and  the  sound — 
Say  do  they  so  charm  us  here, 
From  resemblance  which  they  bear 
To  things  within  the  world  above  ? 
Did  the  great  Creator's  hand, 
In  expression  of  his  love, 
Attune  our  souls  and  bid  them  aouud. 
Accordant  with  this  vernal  round 
Of  outward  objects,  which  should  stand 
Around  us  in  our  pilgrim  land  ? 
Or  is  their  mystic  power  and  apell 
The  sounding  of  an  ocean  shell, 
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That  sings  the  eternal  ocean's  name, 

And  tells  as  thereby  whence  it  came  1 

Or  is  it  one  of  Plato's  dreams, 

A  vision  of  reflected  beams, 

Painted  by  pre-existent  rays, 

Forms  and  types  of  other  days  ? 

Which  Wordsworth  and  Pythagoras, 

Aod  many  another  solemn  ass 

Taught  about  metempsychosis  ; 

By  this  very  diagnosis 

Which  they  did  not  learn  from  Mose«  : 

Fiies  yet  burning  in  their  embers. 

Where  one  life  has  died  away— 

Traces  which  the  soul  remembers 

Of  some  grand  pre-natal  day — 

Tbetthinge  and  ntcts  of  other  spheres 

E'er  mortal  sounds  had  reached  its  ears  V 

We  do  not  undertake  to  say  this  poetry  is 
rery  good,  or  that  the  question  here  asked  is 
a  very  novel  or  a  very  important  one.  We 
hare  seen  several  atempts  to  unfold  this 
phenomenon  of  the  exact  similarity  which 
often  comes  over  our  minds,  between  the 
scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  at  the 
time,  and  even  the  very  words  then  ringing 
moor  ears,  and  other  scenes  which  we  have 
been  in,  in  some  unreraembered  and  shadowy 
land.  And  other  words  which  we  have  heard 
from  unremembered  and  shadowy  persons 
now  gone  forever.  All  we  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  at  this  time  is,  that  the  beautiful 
little  phenomena  observed  by  many,  seem  to 
be  the  common  daily  testimonies  of  the 
mind  to  its  independence  of  the  body,  and 
that  they  are  things  too  delicate  for  any  ana- 
lysis which  we  are  now  able  to  institute.  We 
mean  by  this  little  string  of  verses  to  show 
So  the  reader  a  single  glimpse,  a  common 
but  a  clear  one,  of  the  boy's  mind  of  whom 
*e  are  writing — a  young,  rather  sombre, 
nosing,  meditative  mind,  thinking  half  sadly, 
■ven  at  the  suggestion  of  the  most  exhilara- 
ing  vision  of  a  spring  morning,  upon  the 
aysteries  of  the  mind's  life,  past,  present, 
nd  to  come.  That,  we  feel  sure  is  one  clear 
ad  correct  trace  of  Ruric' s  biography,  auto- 
tographically  given.  Thousands  and  thou- 
ands  would  remember  similar  experiences 
i  their  own  lives.  It  is  one  advantage 
'hich  the  country  has  over  the  city,  as  the 
lace  where  well-built  souls  may  grow,  that 
affords  opportunities  and  incentives  to  all 
ho  have  the  metal  in  them,  for  these  deep 
nsings  by  which  the  soul  is  as  really  re- 
eshed  as  the  body  is  by  slumber.  That  is 
shallow  soul  that  never  had  a  deep  mel- 
icholy. 


We  have  shown  the  melancholy  of  the 
morning.  We  wish  now  to  show  that  of  the 
evening.  It  is  the  same  mind,  in  the  same 
mood,  but  with  a  different  set  of  objects. 
The  location  is  among  the  large  farms,  and 
waste  lands,  and  the  shades  of  solemnity 
and  even  of  loneliness,  resting  on  the  rural 
scenery,  of  Eastern  Virginia.  We  place  it 
here  as  a  simple  piece  of  natural  history : 

"  Ou  comes  the  evening  in  the  silent  vales,         ~ 
Dimming  the  light  within  them  ;  and  the  marge 
Of  brooks  winipling  in  peace  through  bushy  dales 
Grows  dim,  as  shadows  from  the  hills  enlarge. 

On  comes  the  evening,  o'er  primeval  woods 
In  this  our  young  though  solemn  western  world, 
As  it  has  done  since  last  the  ebb  of  floods 
Went  back  to  ocean  with  their  banners  furled. 

On  comes  the  evening ;  in  the  glowing  West 
At  the  bright  gate,  the  sun  his  light  has  doffed 
To  hang  and  fade  there,  while  he  goes  to  rest, 
Like  warrior's  mail  hung  up  in  hall  aloft. 

It  is  n  very  mournful  thing  to  see 
The  daylight  fading  from  the  hills  away 
And  darkness  creeping,  creeping,  steadily 
Up  hills,  and  trees,  and  mountains  till  the  day, 

Fleeing  before  hia  enemies,  leaps  off 

From  the  hill-tops  intb  eternity ; 

And  night,  and  shade,  and  darkness  and  their  woof 

Bind  every  thing,  awhile  with  them  to  lie.*' 

We  fear  that  this  poetry  is  not  quite  so 
good  as  some  passage  in  the  Iliad,  or  in 
Hamlet,  or  in  Paradise  Lost.  There  are  some 
awkwardnesses  in  it,  for  which  editorial 
'emendation  is  so  difficult,  that  they  must  go 
as  they  are.  And  there  are  some  rudenesses 
of  measure  which  are  infallible  signs  of 
juvenility.  But  they  are  out-speakings  of 
the  soul,  and  of  nature.  They  attach  them- 
selves to  the  soil  and  the  scenery  of  our  good 
old  State. 

We  find  another  set  of  verses  partaking  of 
this  same  dreamy,  musing,  strain ;  not  per- 
haps a  great  deal  better  poetry,  but  showing 
yet  more  clearly,  as  a  window  in  the  heart 
the  personal  thought  and  habits  of  the  young 
writer,  at  the  time  of  their  composition , 
which  was  early  in  his  life,  and  a  long  while 
ago.  They  show  that  in  addition  to  the  first 
great  educator  of  his  soul — nature, — that 
another  of  the  great  educating  forces  now 
began  to  cast  its  power  upon  him — religion  ; 
the  title  of  them  is  "  Shadows  we  Pursue,"  a 
partial  quotation  from  the  plaintive  exclama- 
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tion,  "  what  shadows  we  are  and  what  shad- 
ows we  pursue !" 

44  We  think  we  yet  shall  see  the  day, 
Though  it  may  still  be  far  away, 
When  the  bright  dreams  we  had  in  youth 
Shall  come  in  sober  forms  of  truth : 

Circles  of  brightness,  shapes  of  glory, 
Wreaths  of  laurel  ever  green  : 
Play-fellow-spirits,  cherub  children, 
Harps  of  rapture,  fairy  kings  ; 
-Pair  and  yet  unheard  of  things 
Which  none  but  dreaming  souls  have  seen  ; 
And  they  did  never  write  the  story 

Or  describe  the  scene. 
From  Eleusia  or  Parnassus, 
These  we  hope  shall  yet  descend, 
Borne  on  wings  above  to  bless  us, 
And  our  spirits'  thirst  to  end, 
Then  Tempean  vales  around 
With  their  shepherd  pipes  of  peace 
With  the  true  Arcadian  sound 
Flowers  and  shady  founts  of  blis.«, 
Such  as  were  in  ancient  Greece, 

Shall  again  be  found. 
Life  rolls  away  ;  they  do  not  come, 
For  time  and  care  fright  them  away  ; 
We  die  and  seek  a  higher  home, 
And  find  them  there  and  more  than  they." 

A  new  element,  which  we  are  glad  to  see 
is  not  a  sour  but  a  cheerful  one,  has  here  been 
introduced.  The  idea  of  the  fading  away  of 
earthly  things  has  been  distinctly  reached ; 
and  there  has  been  brought  into  the  mental 
view,  another  world  and  another  life,  supple- 
menting this,  and  supplying  its  deepest 
wants.  The  language  too  has  taken  a  higher 
range,  and  is  more  direct  and  simple. 

There  is  another  set  of  verses  among  these 
papers  entitled  "  An  ode  to  Despondency'1 — 
consisting  of  an  hundred  Byronic  lines,  almost 
sulphureous  enough  for  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, which  we  think  are  not,  as  a  whole,  worth 
publication  anywhere.  We  wish  somebody 
could  do  something,  or  could  say  something, 
or  could  write  something,  or  could  sing  some- 
thing, or  play  something,  some  where  or  some- 
how, on  some  Saul's  harp  or  other,  or  by  some 
Annot  Lyle  or  other,  which  could  have  some 
effect  in  soothing  or  mitigating  the  sorrows 
of  these  sons  of  genius,  when  some  capri- 
cious lady-love  has  given  them  the.  mitten, 
or  when  they  have  happened  to  dream  last 
night  of  brimstone.  To  hear  the  poor  suf- 
ferers themselves,  it  would  seem  that  there 
was  never  any  sorrow  like  their  sorrow.  The 
groans  of  the  man  beneath  Mount  Etna 
were  but  a  circumstance  to  their  groans, 


Job  was  a  Paphian  epicure  to  them, — the 
three  holy  children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  were 
in  an  ice-house,  compared  to  the  glow  of 
their  furnace  of  affliction.  But  let  nobody 
be  dismayed,  as  though  the  world  were 
coming  speedily  to  an  end.  These  sorrows 
are  rarely  dangerous.  They  do  not  kill. 
They  break  no  bones.  They  are  the  re-ac- 
tions in  the  mind  of  the  young  blade,  upon 
his  discovering  that  he  has  not  the  whole 
world  as  completely  under  his  thumb,  as  he 
has  his  admiring,  wondering,  gaping  junior 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  are  but  as  the 
thumps  of  the  pump-handle,  to  the  tippler 
who  lays  wager  of  battle  with  the  pump. 
They  are  ordinarily  about  as  serious  evils 
as  that  righteous  headache  which  comes 
after  deep  potations ;  or  that  natural  lassi- 
tude which  comes  after  revelry ;  or  that 
frequent  and  very  probable  fall  in  life,  thai 
letting  down  a  few  button-holes  lower,  that 
taking  down  a  peg  or  two,  which  ensues  in 
the  regular  programme  of  the  Nemesis  of 
youthful  and  mortal  life,  after  silly  and  ner- 
vous exhilaration,  puffy  elevation,  presump- 
tuous self-glorification.  We  cannot  indulge 
either  ourselves  or  our  readers  in  the  sul- 
phur of  more  than  five  of  these  verses : 
He  says : 

"  I  use  to  rejoice  of  the  future  to  dream, 
And  hopes,  like  bright  angels,  appeared  iu  nay  way  ; 
But  now  every  prospect  is  shorn  of  its  beam, 
And  the  hopes  of  my  heart  are  all  withered  away. 

"Then  the  world  was  an  Eden  of  fairy  romance, 
On  whose  plains  many  treasures  of  blessedness  lay. 
And  its  dwellers  with  joy  and  delight  were  in  trance; 
But  such  visions  of  life  are  all  faded  away. 

"  I  was  never  less  lonely  than  when  left  alone 
To  commune  with  the  earth,  and  the  waves,  and  the  sky  . 
When  the  murmurs  of  woodlands  at  evening  came  down. 
Like  the  low  songs  of  cherubs  who  dwell  up  on  hign- 


I  imagined  a  voice  from  the  varying  i 

And  deep  midnight  itself  sung  a  wild-woven  lay  ; 

And  the  rolling  of  ages,  I  heard  al  high  noon. 

As  the  orbs  of  the  sky  went  in  grandeur  their  wajr. 

There  were  voices  and  sounds  in  the  winds  and  the  tea%*»* 

Which  often  seemed  singing  a  wild-woven  lay, 

And  as  earth  from  the  showers  of  the  summer  revive*. 

So  my  son!,  at  such  times,  was  refreshed  on  her  vat.'' 

But  every  cheerful  thing  was  changed  witt 
him  at  the  time  of  that  present  writing.  So 
one  would  think.  For  in  the  first  of  the** 
verses  way  rhymes  with  away;  in   the  sec- 
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ond  of  them  lay  rhymes  with  away ;  in  the 
fourth  lay  rhymes  with  way;  and  in  the 
fifth  lay  rhymes  with  way.  We  ascribe  it  to 
his  tremendous  sorrow,  that  he  could  not 
find  any  greater  variety  of  rhymes.  Lay 
and  way  seem  to  be  about  two  thirds  of  the 
stock  then  on  hand.  He  seems  to  us,  at  that 
time  to  have  been  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
famous  Irishman  who 

14  Studied  all  through  January 
To  find  a  rhyme  forTiperary; 
And  studied  all  through  February 
But  found  no  rhyme  for  Tiperary." 

We  are  seriously  glad  that  we  are  over 
this  slough  of  despond,  in  our  autobiograph- 
ical progress ;  which  we  felt  bound  to  go 
through,  because  so  many  high-strung  peo- 
ple do  suffer  such  sorrows,  about  the  begin- 
nings of  their  mature  life.  Yet  we  think 
that  there  is  as  little  instructive  as  there  is 
interesting  in  such  cases,  and  as  little  that 
is  dangerous  as  either.  We  profess  sympa- 
thy with  all  the  true  and  real  sorrows  of 
man ;— and  no  less  with  the  unknown  and 
mysterious  sorrows  of  finely  touched  spirits, 
which  come  from  Sphynx's  riddles,  of  which 
the  solution  and  the  power  lie  out  of  sight 
in  the  invisible  world,  than  with  more  visible 
but  not  more  real  sorrows  from  simpler 
causes.  But  we  have  not  always  time  and 
nerve  for  sympathy  with  these  monstrous 
throes,  as  if  of  Jeremiah  and  Heraclitus 
combined,  of  nervous  people  for  very  sb'ght 
causes,  and  over  very  small  griefs.  That 
erudite,  old,  black-letter  anatomist,  Burton 
will  tell  us  that  these  agonies  come  from  am 
bition,  love,  wounded  pride,  poverty,  sorrows 
calumnies,  perturbations,  affrights,  spleen, 
vapours,  and  such  like  things. 

There  were  some  very  striking  verses  pub- 
lished by  Edgar  Poe,  some  years  ago,  enti- 
led the  " Haunted  Palace* '  beginning: 

"  In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys." 

i  To  this  Ruric  wrote  a  reply  entitled  "  The 
Pnhauoted  Palace  ;"  and  addressed  it  to 
Fdgar  A.  Poe.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  of 
|U  scraps  which  we  have  yet  seen.  We 
ive  it  entire: 


"  Out  in  «  sandy  wilderness, 
In  n  poor  oasis  whose  drew 


Of  doted,  fungous,  mossy  trees. 
Weeds  fat  as  those  on  Lethe's  shore 
And  leaves  that  creep  in  Lethe's  breeze 
Make  doleful  scenery  evermore : 
A  wondrous  strange  old  palace  stands, 
Which  was  not  built  by  human  hands. 


"  White  moss  of  rottenness  is  thick 

On  plank  and  shingle,  beam  and  brick ; 

Obstructed  is  each  door  and  window' 

By  limbs  of  trees  which  entrance  hinder  :       « 

And  others  tangle  round  the  roof 

Like  a  bungling  weaver's  tangled  woof,  v 

And  darken  every  avenue 

Where  light  could  win  its  bright.way  through. 


"Seldom  do  glimmerings  of  light 

Stray  through  those  courts  of  murky  night; 

For  heavy  clouds  lie  brooding  over 

And  sun  and  moon  and  blue  sky  cover ; 

But  when  they  de  the  eye  may  see 

Traces  of  hoar  antiquity, 

From  Thebes,  from  Delphi,  and  from  Eden, 

With  ancient  lore  and  mystery  laden. 


M  Hieroglyphs  and  golden  wands, 
Phylacteries  of  innocence, 
Ephods  and  Sacerdotal  bands, 
And  gems  that  spake  prophetic  sense, 
With  much  of  wondrous  garniture, 
That  bad  been  costly  furniture, 
As  if  some  lurdane  rabble  rout, 
In  sport  had  scattered  thorn  about. 


But  when  all  is  dark  within, 

Nor  any  errant  rays  are  seen, 

Of  glimmering  and  feeble  light 

Among  those  courts  of  murky  night, 

Up  springs  a  light  within  the  doors, 

As  if  it  came  from  out  the  floors — 

At  first  of  but  a  taper's  size, 

But  brightening,  brightening  to  your  %ye»  \ 

6. 

Like  the  lamps  in  ancient  tombs, 
Vapor-fed  in  dismal  glooms, 
It  feeds  on  darkness  and  grows  bright, 
Filling  all  the  house  with  light ; 
Brightens  every  hall  and  chamber, 
Every  window  richly  glows, 
And  its  rays  of  pearl  and  amber 
On  surrounding  darkness  throws. 


"  Beams  it  casts  of  light  prismatic 
On  the  forest's  leafy  beds  ; 
Breathes  out  odours  aromatic 
On  the  fat  Lethean  weeds, 
Music  of  soft  Lydian  airs 
Springs  to  the  sound  of  Grecian  verse 
And  forth  the  flowing  echoes  pour 
Through  each  illuminated  door. 

8. 
"  Words  of  ancient  prophecy 
Mingle  with  the  minstrelsy  j 
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Sounds  of  gladness  in  the  echo 
Rapture  in'the  musics  flow  ; 
Banners,  as  of  angeVarmies, 
From  the  windows  hang  and  wave  ;' 
And  where  the  highest  light  and  charm  i* 
You'may  hear  the  words  :  GopJbato. 


9. 
"  Hieroglyphs  and  golden  wands 
Phylacteries  of  innocence, 
Ephods  and  sacerdotal  bands, 
,  And  gems  that  speak  prophetic  sense  : 

With  the  wondrous  garniture 
That  was  costly  furniture, 
Range  themseNeB  in  order  bright- 
All  is  loveliness  and  light !" 

If  the  reader  will  compare  these  verses 
with  those  of  the  unfortunate  Poe,  to  which 
they  are  a  reply,  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  afonce^the  allegorical  nature  of 
them  both.  He>ill  see  another  loss  and 
taking,  of  Mansovd— a  town  on  Bunyan's 
pages— and  in  these  poetic  odes,  a  palace. 
We  feel  sincere  pride  and  pleasure  that  it 
was  our  deceased  young  relative,  who  com- 
pleted this  double  ode,  this  miniature  edition 
of  Paradise^  Lost  and  Regained.  On  the 
perusal,  we  murmur  to  ourselves:  "That 
sound  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood."  We 
also  like  the  piece  which  we  suppose  to  have 
been  composed  about  the  time  of  the  fore- 
going, which  we  shall  place  next  in  order. 
It  is  entitled : 

«  TWO  HOURS  OF  SUMMER. 
«  Upon  some  evening  when  the  earth  is  parched         - 
And  showers  seem  heaven's  best  beniaons  to  earth, 
Look  calmly  where  the  mighty  sky  is  "cned, 
Where,  storm  and  rain  have  their  refreshing  birth. 

«*  It  is  a  very  gorgeous  sight  to  see 

That  sky  with  its  bine  deeps  above  our  head, 

Or  when  in  grand  electric  revelry 

Its  lurid  lightnings  fill  the  heart  with  dread. 

"  And  it  is  ancient  too,  this  white  piled  sky, 
For  such  as  now  it  is,  our  fathers  saw,— 
Such  Cromwell  saw,  with  deep  dreams  in  his  eye, 
Such  did  Aquinas  see  with  monkish  awe. 

"  And  Paul  saw  such,  and  in  bad  Ahab's  reign 
Eagle  Elyah  saw  clouds  piled  in  heaven ;  / 

A  cloud  led  Moses  through  the  parted  mam ; 
And  mighty  clouds  with  awful  lightning  men, 

«  Were  wrapt  round  Sinai's  brow  when  there  wan  given 
The  fiery  law  to  man,  and  Moses  heard 
The  trumpet's  pealing  sound  so  that  he,  even, 
Trembled  exceedingly  and  quaked  and  feared. 

«  Perhaps  on  high-piled  clouds,  old  Abram  mused 
Among  the  wild  star-gazing  Chaldee  race ; 
Such  Noah  saw,  much  wondering,  as  he  cruised 
In  safety  o'er  the  entombing  water's  face. 


44  A  email  dark  cloud  lies  just  upon  the  sun 
I  And  casts  a  partial  shade  into  the  air 
Upon  its  edges,  bright,  white,  light  doth  burn, 
Almost  as  if  God's  «  great  white  Throne'  were  there. 

44  And  soon  the  thunder  booms  from  that  small  dood. 
And  steaming  mists  from  earth  rise  meeting  it, 
Like  lurid  spirits  in  a  misty  shroud 
Adoring  and  for  showers  entreating  it. 

"  And  quickly  from  the. ether  deeps  around 
There  flows  the  electric  breeze,  as  if  to  own 
That  some  Promethean  Spirit  there  had  found 
For  homage  in  the  air,  his  rightful  throne. 


44  Then  comes  an  interval  of  deep  still  heat, 
And  fleecy  racks  glide  on  their  gathering  way, 
To  where  the  cloud-king  holds  his  rallying  seat 
And  calls  aloud  to  all  the  wide  array. 

44  Around  him  muster  all  the  cloudy  band 
Driven  fast  and  furious  by  the  hunter-winds. 
Swift  glide  their  shadows  o'er  us  on  each  faai 
And  each  into  the  dark  gray  mass  he  binds. 

14  Upon  one  mighty  cumulus's  brow 
His  royal  post  he  takes,  by  Germans  named 
The  ftadeen-cloud,  and  top  and  bottom  now. 
The  tttain-cloud  in  its  chasms  is  darkly  framed. 

44  And  then  he  wraps  the  cirro-tiratuM  round. 
And  cirro-cwnUutt  with  melting  power ; 
Then  reaches  up  into  the  blue  profound, 
And  drugs  the  lofty  curl-cloud  from  its  bower, 

44  In  the  Hesperian  regions  of  the  sky 

And  casts  it  round  his  throne,  for  gauzy  veil ; 

And  then  around  he  bids  the  lightnings  fly 

To  bind^he  mass  more  close,  and  brew  the  hail. 

44  His  throne  is  now  his  chariot ;— and  their  wings 
The  swift  winds  spread,  beneath  the  lightning's  fare. 
And  Cajsar's  triumph  o'er  a  hundred  kings 
Was  children's  sport,  to  bis  tremendous  race. 

44  And  there  has  come  a  wide-refreshing  shower, 
The  earth  laughs  grateful  to  the  gracious  sky ; 
There  is  new  life  in  maiden,  bird,  and  flower; 
And  man  is  glad  that  God  is  king  on  high." 

That  deserves,  it  seems  to  us,  to  stand 
high  amongst  descriptions  of  natural  scenery. 
It  will  remind  the  reader  of  Thompson's  de- 
scription of  a  summer  storm,  commencing: 
"  Behold  slow  o'er  the  lurid  grove"— and  oi 
Bryant's  grand  ode  in  which  he  represent! 
the  Almighty  as  "  scaring  the  world  wiri 
falling  thunder-bolts ;"— and  of  a  passage  it. 
the  "Solitary"  by  Charles  Whitehead,  u- 
which  the  giant  of  noontide  "hunts  tfc 
frighted  winds,  and  huddles  cloud  on  cloud. 

Our  selections  have  now  reached  m 
point  of  time  at  which  the  outward  though 
of  the  writer  lost  its  absorption  in  natnr 
scenery,  and  became,  in  a  degree,  histon* 
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or  fixed  upon  themes  of  deep  feeling  and 
party  excitement  in  the  world  around.  Some 
verses,  which  seem  to  be  about  the  earliest 
of  this  description,  are  without  any  title  at 
all.  There  are  seventy  or  eighty  lines  of 
them,  crowded  together  upon  a  single  half- 
sheet  of  dingy  and  blotted  paper.  They  ap- 
pear lo  be  the  most  naked  and  simple  utter- 
ances of  a  passionate  heart,  so  bluntly  ex- 
pressed, indeed,  in  many  cases,  that  we  can 
"ive  but  a  specimen  of  them  : 

"Sing!  Mng!— what  shall  we  sing? 

The  winter,  the  summer,  the  autumn,  the  »]>rtng  ? 

*ng!  sing  !  but  sing  not  of  these — 

They're  old  and  quite  hackneyed  anil  en  mint  now  please. 

'Sing!  sing!  of  heroes  and  war 
Of  perils,  wounds,  glory,  the  newly  grown  scar  ? 
No,  not  of  these  either,  they  savour  of  death — 
That  honour  is  bloody, that  fame  is  mere  hrrath. 

"Sing!  King!  but  sing  not  of  love. 

Of  earth,  U  is  earthy,  not  brought  from  above, 

Nor  sing  of  bright  wine  for  it  charms  but  to  sting, 

InH  the  wound  is  left  with  you.  the  charm  has  a  wing. 

i 
"Sin;!  ring!  but  sing  of  right  things 
'>f  high  tbiogs,  and  glories,  not  butterfly's  wings. 
Nor  flower-cops,  nor  fairies,  nor  children  in  woods, 
Nor  wizards,  nor  black-book*,  a  swimming  of  floods. 

"Sing!  sing  !  but  sing  of  the  soul— 

Of  the  wild  witching  thoughts  which  at  midnight  dn  roll 

Id  armies  as  grand  aa  tUb  Greek  ones  of  old 

Id  Homer,  the  bard,  so  heroic  ly  told. 

"Siog !  sing !  but  sing  of  your  dreams — 
(Jf  the  ranks  of  the  angels  arrayed  iu  light's  beamy, 
Ufthe  high  halls  of  Image,  of  Fancy,  and  Form, 
W  th*  harvest  of  truth,  and  of  passion  the  storm. 

'Siog  of  honour,  true  honour,  not  duels  and  blood 
tV'bere  two  hearts  of  murder  confronted  have  stood, 
Sot  where  sterling  courage  has  outbraved  the  lie, 
>  hath  passed  the  insulter  contemptuously  by. 

'^iog  of  pure  and  high  purpose,  of  just-judging  thought, 
X"  those  who  think,  feel,  say,  and  do  what  they  ought, 
Vho  live  above  malice,  contemn  the  world's  acorn, 
tad  leave  names  worth  respect  by  the  millions  unborn. 

Of  that  fine  inner  world,  the  green  fields  of  the  soul, 
I'bere  pure  pearly  streams  in  seclusion  do  roll, 
Vbere  flowers  amaranthine,  and  words  from  the  skies 
ivc  and  sound  undiscovered  by  sensualist  eyes. 

Aye,  sing  us  true  songs  of  the  heroes  long  since, 
'hom  the  rack  nor  the  gibbet  could  ever  convince, 
hat  their  faith  was  a  farce,  and  their  spirits  but  clay, 
'ho  stood  fast  in  the  days  of  rebuke  and  dismay  v 

Sing  of  Caateron,  and  Cargill,  and  Peden,  and  Br       , 
t*o  had  heaven's  stole, but  had  Charles  Stuart's  frown; 
f  Adams,  and  Henry,  and  Innis,  and  l-ee, 
f  their  word*,  and  their  deeds,  and  their  high  bravery. 


"  Siog  of  great  old  Calhoun,  and  his  high  gallant  heart. 
Where  wisdom  and  honour  share  each  equal  part, 
Of  the  true  men  of  old  whose  one  relic  he  is, 
Of  their  virtues,  their  glories,  sing  wild  melodies." 

We  omil  several  verses  which  are  among 
the  best  in  the  batch,  taking  the  editorial 
liberty  to  suppress  them,  as  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  suppress  many  entire  pieces, 
because  they  dash  headlong  into  partizan 
ideas  and  subjects  of  the  time  then  present, 
in  connection  with  which  we  wish  not  to 
wound  those  who  do  not  concur  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  passionate  feelings  of  the 
young  writer.  There  is,  however,  a  piece 
headed  "  The  Old  Nonconformists,'1  which 
will  probably  much  please  those  who  relish 
it,  without,  we  hope,  offending  those,  if  such 
there  be,  who  do  not  particularly  enter  into 
the  views.  There  is  observable  a  sort  of 
half  gay  and  half  serious  play  upon  the  titles 
of  some  of  the  chief  works  of  the  old  divines ; 
with  a  stab  of  a  pretty  hearty  good  will,  at 
the  Seward-Beecher-Stowe  doctrines,  which 
were  then  just  showing  their  wicked  faces 
above  their  native  mire : 


44  Busy  from  house  to  house,  with  constant  toil. 
Those  reverend  shepherds  of  our  mother  isle 
Are  feeding  hungry  souls  with  bread  of  life, 
And  speaking  words  of  peace  in  daya  of  strife. 

44  Iu  Euglaud's  ancient  minsters  they  are  preaching 
The  gospel  pure  as  pearly  dew  from  heaven ; 
The  law  of  love  to  men  of  hatred  teaching 
Whose  perfect  pattern  by  the  Lord  was  given. 

'•  Young  Alleike  with  his  master's  spirit  warm 
In  Taunton  sounds  his  earnest  kind  *  Alarm ;'% 
St.  Dunstan  hears  the  *  silver-tongued  Bates,* 
While  the  great  'Harmony'  of  heaven  he  states. 

44  Bold  Baxter  lifts  his  voice  in  Cromwell's  host ; 
To  men  of  England,  although  now  d is t rest 
By  din  of  war,  in  civil  tempest  tost, 
He  shows  in  heaven  an 4  Everlasting  Rest.' 

"  Lo !  where,  in  Bedford  jail,  in  lofty  dream. 
Genius  on  Bukyan  pours  her  brightest  beam, 
And  learned  Cbaritock,  with  a  sage's  ken, 
The  *  Attributes'  of  God  displays  to  men. 

44  Good  Flavii,,  with  a  spirit  rich  in  '  grace,' 
Stands  by  the  *  fountain'  of  man's  *  life'  eterne ; 
While  Howe,  with  thoughts  magnificent,  does  trace 
Splendours  that  in  the '  Living  Temple'  burn. 

41  Then  comes  Charles  Stuart,  with  a  satyr's  hate, 
Unwarned  even  by  his  better  (7)  father's  fate, 
With  bands  grotesque  of  wit  and  libertine, 
And  turns  to  beggary  these  holy  men. 
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••They,  like  the  dial  at  the  sunbeam'*  will, 
Mutt  think  and  act  us  Stuart  should  command : 
Train  down  their  genius  from  its  lofty  skill, 
To  suit  the  vainest  witling  of  the  land. 

*  Clifford,  and  Ashley,  and  vile  Buckingham, 
And  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale  must  hear 
No  preacher's  voice  but  wlio  will  flatter  them, 
And  suit  the  gospel  to  a  scoffer's  ear. 

"  And  these  had  principle  10  he  turned  out ; 
They  could  be  poor,  but  could  not  do  a  wrong;* 
The  *  Higher  Law'  had  not  yet  come  about. 
By  which  a  man  may  hold  an  office  long, 

*'  And  take  the  oath  by  which  he  gets  it  too, 
And  take  the  cash,  and  strut  large  in  the  place, 
And  think  the  honours  nothing  but  his  due. 
But  think  the  oath  remitted  by  heaven*  t  grace!" 


religious  struggle  of  that  day.  We  do  hope 
that  this  youth's  poetry  may  not  oflend  the 
reader.  If  so,  let  him  write  better  poetry 
coloured  with  truer  history,  on  the  other 
side ;  of  neither  of  which  performances  we 
here  venture  to  deny  the  possibility.  We 
give  another  piece,  kindred  to  the  last,  just 
as  we  find  it,  with  some  trifling  emenda- 
tions.    It  is  entitled 

"THE  OLD  SCOTTISH  COVENANTERS. 

"  Thrice  holy  men 
Whose  voice  on  mountainsides  in  prayer  w  heard, 
Who  where  the  prowling  wild  beast  made  his  den 

Lift  up  the  word ! 


There  is  less  diversity  of  opinion  than 
there  used  to  be  concerning  the  main  points 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Islands  in  the 
seventeenth  century.     But  there  is  yet  some 
diversity.    The  correct  writing  of  that  his- 
tory is  a  thing  yet  to  be  done.     We  would 
not  believe  a  man  who  should  insist  that 
Lord  Dunmore's  account  of  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  in  Virginia  was  the  correct  one  ; 
or  that  the  Rev.  John  Camm's  account  of 
Patrick  Henry's  speech  on  the  parsons'  case 
at  Hanover  C.  H.,  was  the  correct  one;  or 
that  the  famous  "  British  Subaltern's''  ac- 
count of  the  campaign  of  New  Orleans  was 
the  correct  one.     No  more  can  we  think 
that  Edward  Hyde,   Lord  Clarendon,  has 
written  the  fair  account  of  the  great  rebel- 
lion ;  or  that  David  Hume  has  justly  deline- 
ated the  Stuarts ;  or  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  done  justice  to  the  deep  religious  spirit 
of  the   Covenanters.      Hetherington,    and 
Woodrow,  and  Calderwood,  and  Howie  of 
Lochgoin,  are  rare  books  in  this  country,  and 
if  they  were  not,  an  impartial  mind  must 
see,  that  though  their  reputation  for  truth- 
fulness may  be  deservedly  greater  than  the 
above  named  writers  on  the  other  side,  yet 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  as  much  prejudiced 
in  one  way,  as  the  others  are  the  other  way. 
We  do  not  think  this  great  historical  pro- 
blem solved,  or  likely  to  be  solved  by  the 
volumes  of  Macaulay.    For  though  he  ap- 
pears impartial,  both  by  position  and  in  fact, 
and  seems  to  have  a  hearty  good  will  to 
speak  the  truth,  yet  he  has  looked  at  the 
great  events  of  that  century  too  exclusively 
as  a  politician,  and  does  not,  by  half,  com- 
prehend the  vast  and  true  grandeur  of  the 


41  Heaven  hears  your  praise ! — 
When  bloody  Claverhouse  is  near  at  hand. 
And  as  mid  the  grand  mountains  rise  your  lays. 

His  ruthless  band, 

"  Upon  you  rush, 
Whose  guilt  lies  in  your  piety  alone. 
Which  second  Charles  by  such  as  they  would  cro>L 

And  trample  dowu. 

*•  It  will  not  do, 
God  hear*  your  prayers,  and  answering  calls  you  h*»* 
Bright  nngcls  sweeping  through  the  ether  blue 

To  meet  you,  come. 

"True  sons  of  God! 
Holient  of  those,  since  Israel's  seers  of  old 
Who  on  the  soil  of  this  dark  world  hare  trod  ! 

Your  v  bones  lie  cold/ 

44  Ou  the  lone  hill, 
Or  on  the  ignominious  prison-rock 
At  market-cross,  lolbooth,  or  inmost  cell ! 

No  caskets  lock 

•*  Your  lion  hearts. 
As  Lockharl  did  the  heart  of  Bruce  embalm ; 
But  man's  most  costly  and  enduring  art*. 

With  skill  are  tame, 

44  To  make  eterne 
Such  hallowed  names  as  those  that  ye  did  bear ; 
And  while  the  sun  and  stars  o'er  Scotland  burn 

They  shall  live  there ! 

•'  This  world  loved  not 
Your  hearenly  tempera  and  your  Bible  phrase, 
Your  quenchless  courage  and  your  fear  of  God 

In  all  your  ways. 

Ye  were  too  great ! 
Too  holy  for  that  Sadducean  age 
Of  sorry  Charles'  sensual  godless  reign 

And  hence  their  rage, 

u  Against  your  band 
Of  mouutain  saints  and  Siloan  worshippers, 
Who  took  with  cheerfulness  your  lives  in  hand 

Knowing  no  frar». 
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14  And  as  of  old 
Elijah  waodertd  off  to  Uoreb  far, 
You  sought  tone  cavern  dire  or  mountain  bold 

And  worshipped  there. 

"  And  there  ye  died, 
And  only  yoor  dumb  duat  on  bills  and  vales 
Speaks  loader  to  men's  seals  than  all  the  pride 

Of  Lauderdale?, 

"Or  of  that  race 
Of  wretched  kings,  from  the  first  James,  thenceforth, 
Among  whom  scarce  was  found  a  single  trace 

Of  honest  worth" 

We  shall  bring  our  present  selection  to  a 
close  by  subjoining  two  pieces  of  a  charac- 
ter different  from  those  already  given.  We 
have  seen  the  power  of  external  nature,  and 
of  history  as  educators.  Those  we  have 
now  to  give  show  the  practical  power  of  the 
religious  principle.  After  all  it  is  man's 
faith  in  the  invisible  world,  and  in  invisible 
things,  which  awakens  his  deepest  feelings, 
and  forms  and  calls  into  exercise  hi?  strong- 
est principles.  You  can  see  the  religion  of 
Homer  all  over  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  ; 
that  of  Milton  in  the  Paradise  Lost  and  Re- 
gained ;  and  that  of  Cowper — and  the  irre- 
ligion  of  Byron  and  Shelley — in  their  works 
respectively.  This  piece  is  on  the  model  of 
some  of  McCheyne's  little  pieces,  his  "  Je- 
hovah TridrKeru"  for  example.  There  is 
unmistakable  sincerity  of  feeling  in  it. 

"DE  PROFUNDI**  CLAMAV1. 
1. 
1  ery  uolo  thee,  O  thou  Sovereign  most  High  ! 
From  the  depths  of  this  life  where  my  spirit  doth  lie 
Thou  prophet,  priest,  saviour,  and  brother  of  man, 
Who  once  wast  on  earth,  and  shalt  yet  be  again ! 


"Thou  aeest  bow  the  snares  and  the  pitfalls  increase 
Around  and  within  me,  despoiling  my  peace — 
How  passion,  pride,  folly,  and  fierceness  uud  sloth 
Mv  day 8  in  the  future,  with  doubt  and  fear,  clothe. 


"I  hope  I  am  thine !  born  again  from  on*higli, 
For  Jemie  hath  loved  me,  I  cannot  tell  why , 
But  oh!  how  I  pierce  by  my  paw  ion  and  pride 
The  torn  flesh  of  Htm  who  to  save  me  hath  died. 

1. 
"And  oh!  how  tbe  vision  of coniiug  life  lowers 
With  its  scenes  of  dire  passion,  its  time-serving  hour*, 
''■>  lightoesi*,  its  folly,  its  drivelliugs  and  doubt, 
lu  which  the  weak  spirit  is  drifted  about. 


H  Ob  Saviour,  Jehovah!  let  thy  powerful  word 
Preside,  order,  govern,  uud  guidance  afford; 
\nd  teach  me  to  know  with  my  heart  and  my  head 
The  way  into  which  thy  pars  precepts  would  lead* 


O  Reign  in  my  heart,  and  preside  in  ray  thought. 
Instinct  me  to  follow  the  things  which  I  ought, 
And  let  me  not  wound  thee,  O  let  me  not  fall ! 
Jehovah,  my  Saviour,  my  God  and  my  all ! 

7. 

"  In  tbe  paths  of  this  life,  be  thou  still  at  my  side ! 
O  Spirit !  consume  all  my  folly  and  pride ! 
O  torn  off  my  taste  from  the  garbage  of  earth 
To  the  manna  of  heaven  for  the  souls  of  new  birth. 


I  am  weak,  I  am  wounded,  I  tremble,  I  fear, 
O  Jesus,  Jehovah !  my  feeble  voice  hear, 
And  yield  me  thy  Man"  which  my  steps  may  uphold — 
Send  a  ray  from  thy  presence  my  way  to  unfold. 


*'  O  go  thou  along  in  my  perilous  way, 
Permit  not  my  dubious  footsteps  to  stray, 
O  teach  me!  uphold  me  I  and  fill  ma  with  grace 
And  so  I  shall  live  with  thy  light  on  my  face.*1 

The  other  piece  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  is  one  apparently  of  the  latest  effu- 
sions of  the  writer  before  his  lamented  de- 
cease. It  is  of  the  nature,  in  great  part,  of 
a  soliloquy  ;  and  is  entitled  : 

SABBATH  NIGHT. 

1. 

"Rest,  weary  spirit,  rest, 
From  toil  and  trouble  free, 
Lean  on  the  Saviour's  breast 
Who  giveth  rest  to  thee ! 


"Lie  there,  yc  cares  uud  feurr, 
I  cant  you  at  his  feet ; 
From  all  my  fears  and  cares 
I  take  this  sure  retreat. 


«•  Beneath  his  wings  I  crowd, 
Close  to  his  side  I  press, 
No  such  was  e'er  allowed  - 
To  perish  without  grace. 


"  O  sprinkle  me  with  blood  ! 
My  heart  would  feel  the  stream 
From  out  thy  side  that  flowed 
Us,  sinners,  to  redeem ! 


"  Yet  closer  still  I  come! 
Reveal  thyself  to  me, 
O  let  me  feel  that  home 
Is  at  thy  feet  to  be. 


"  I  calmly  seek  repose ; 
Pardon  my  sabbath  sin 
And  to  my  dreams  disclose 
That  heaven  thou  dwellest  in. 
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"  Let  toe  heboid  the  bliss 
Of  the  high  world  above 
Angels  and  Spirits  of  peace 
Cherubs  and  spirits  of  love. 

8. 
"  Show  111c  Jerusalem, 
Heavenly  and  new  and  bright! 
Splendid  in  gold  and  gem, 
Where  there's  no  death  nor  uighl! 


"Bright  souls  to  whom  arc  given 
White  robes  and  crowns,  aud  palms, 
Ye  nations,  all,  of  Heaven 
With  Harp  and  happy  Psalms, 

10. 
"  Come  to  me  in  my  sleep, 
I  would  your  high  world  see ! 
Behold  the  tears  I  weep 
O'er  sin  and  misery.'* 

It  is  not  possible,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the 
partial  friend  who  transcribes  and  sends 
these  effusions  should  be  able  to  say  how 
they  will  strike  other  people.  They  have  in- 
terested me,  several  of  them,  by  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  their  real  merit.  The 
whole  series,  which  might  have  been  much 
prolonged,  has  interested  me  as  being  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  influences  of  several  of  the 
most  powerful  of  real  educators,  on  a  sus- 
ceptible mind.  And  they  have  interested 
me  from  the  mournful  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  authorship. 

In  the  influence  of  such  things,  the  vi- 
sions of  nature,  the  visions  of  the  past,  the 
visions  of  God,  and  of  God's  upper  world 
upon* the  youthful  spirit,  much  of  education 
consists.  They  are  among  the  most  potent 
of  educators.  The  great  subject  of  the  age 
cannot  be  thoroughly  discussed  until  all  these 
things  are  clearly  brought  into  the  view,  and 
into  a  distinct  connection  with  it. 

B. 
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I  trust  I  have  not  wasted  breath  : 

I  think  we  are  not  wholly  braiu, 

Magnetic  mockeries ;  not  in  vain 
Like  Paul  with  beasts,  I  fought  with  Dculli ; 

Not  only  cunning  casts  in  clay  : 
Let  science  prove  we  arc,  and  then 
What  matters  science  unto  men 

At  least  to  me  T    I  would  not  etay.— Tf  iwYsoir. 


PART  SECOND. 
X. 

We  left  the  young  Mico  of  the  Catawba? 
enjoying,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  survey, 
real  and  tangible,  of  those  objects  of  prom- 
ise and  beauty,  which  had  been  vouchsafed 
him  in  the  sweet  vision  of  his  "  ordeal  of 
faith  and  trial."  The  first  impulse  of  Hai- 
glar  was  to  swoop  down  upon  the  damsel, 
and  carry  her  off,  as  the  Eagle  darts  down 
from  his  eyrie,  and  carries  off  the  lamb. 
But  he  entertained  this  thought  for  a  moment 
only.  How  could  he,  looking  upon  a  crea- 
ture so  young,  so  tender,  so  innocent,  k> 
beautiful,  think  of  violence  ?  To  approach 
her  with  rude  purpose,  it  would  seem  that 
he  should  at  once  destroy  all  the  beauty  that 
he  beheld ;  as  one  feels  that  to  grasp  the  but- 
terfly would  be  to  rob  it  of  its  gold  and  pur- 
ple and  violet, — all  the  hues  and  charens,  of 
down  and  wing,  and  life  itself !  Love  teach- 
es forbearance  and  timidity,  if  it  teache> 
any  thing. 

Violence  may  seize,  or  subdue,  but  it  can- 
not win,  where  the  affections  are  the  object. 
It  can  only  plead  and  seek,  and  solicit ;  and. 
to  succeed,  it  must  give  that  which  it  seeks ' 
Whatever  teaches  another  course  than  thi>. 
is  any  thing  but  love,  and  never  profits  from 
what  it  acquires.     Haiglar  dismissedhis  fir?* 
savage  impulse  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  feh 
How  he  approached  the  damsel,  at  length, 
and  after  a  long,  fond  espionage,    may  be 
conjectured,  and  need  not  be  told.     But  he 
did  approach,  and  conquer !     Like  himself 
Narramatte  loved  as  soon  as  she  beheld. 
She  too  had  seen  him  in  her  visions.    Do 
not  all  who  truly  love  see  the  being  who  i> 
to  make  them  blest,  before  he  comes  r     Hare 
not  the  fairy  fates  so  made  happy  all  hearb. 
with  some  sweet  vision  of  the  beloved  oof 
in  some  happy  dreams  ?    And  are  not  dream- 
meant  for  this  purpose, — to  prefigure  and  t> 
paint — to  tell  us  truly  what  are  our  instinct* 
and  what  we   should  seek,  and   what  vrr 
should  avoid  ?— at  least   where  we  should 
freely  trust,  and  be  happy  to  be  woo  ?    Hai- 
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glar  and  Narramatte  loved  at  the  same  mo- 
ment— as  soon  as  they  saw  each  other ! 

And  here  we  have  the  secret  of  his  keep- 
ing awajfrom  the  war  path,  when  his  people 
took  up  the  hatchet— some  time  after  he  had 
made  the  discovery  of  the  Happy  Valley 
and  the  Beautiful  Fawn.  How  could  he 
take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  people  of 
the  woman  whom  he  loved  ?  Not  that  the 
father  of  Narramatte  was  much  of  a  Shawa- 
nee.  He  was,  in  truth,  an  exile  from  his 
tribe;  and  hence  his  abode  in  a  tract  of 
country  lying  near  to  that  of  the  Catawba, 
the  fearful  enemies  of  his  nation.  There 
was  an  old  offence  of  which  Acconostata 
had  been  guilty,  which  had  never  been  expi- 
ated ;  and  he  kept  aloof  mostly,  as  conscious 
of  the  ill  odour  and  the  danger  in  which  he 
<tood.  He  obeyed  the  laws  of  his  people, — 
sometimes  joined  them  in  the  chase,  and 
sometimes  in  council :  for  he  had  ever  held 
repute  as  a  warrior ; — but  his  national  sym- 
pathies had  cooled  towards  them,  and  they 
had  but  little  confidence  in  him.  We  do 
not  care  to  say  what  were  the  facts  which 
caused  this  mutual  estrangement  Enough, 
that  it  did  exist ;  and  that  the  policy  of  Ac- 
conostata, had  first  made  the  self  exile  nee- 
cessary,  which  he  afterwards  found  grateful, 
in  the  beautiful  natural  retreat  in  which  he 
had  planted  his  wigwam.  'He  was  now  too 
old  to  fear  his  enemies,  the  Catawbas,  and 
his  place  of  refuge  was  very  secluded,  and 
not  in  the  accustomed  routes  of  this  latter 
people.  He  was  now  harmless,  and  accord- 
ingly feared  no  harm.  His  wife  and  daugh- 
ter were  his  whole  family.  For  them,  though 
old,  he  could  easily  provide.  The  wife  was 
not  the  mother  of  Narramatte,  and  it  is  not 
said  that  she  loved  the  girl  as  if  she  were  her 
own — possibly  this  was  because  she  had 
none  of  her  own.  But  the  father  made 
amends  to  the  child  for  the  coldness  of  the 
step-mother.  She  was  the  apple  of  the  old 
man's  eye.  And  the  mother  loved  her  still 
less,  as  she  saw  that  this  was  the  case.  Nar- 
ramatte did  not  love  her  father  the  less 
because  she  learned  to  love  Haiglar. 

But  she  did  not  know  Haiglar  as  a  Cataw- 
ba,— as  the  enemy  of  her  people.  He  had 
come  in  the  guise  of  the  Shawanee,  like  a 
cunning  warrior,  who  knows  how  to  circum- 
vent the  enemy  with  his  own  colours.  When 


he  felt  how  much  heiloved  the  damsel,  he 
then  feared  to  tell  her  who  he  really  was, 
and  thus,  there  was  one  secret  between 
them  which  had  not  been  revealed;  and 
keeping  his  own  counsel,  Haiglar  paid  his 
frequent  stolen  visits  still,  as  a  Shawanee 
warrior,  to  the  Happy  Valley.  But  it  was 
needful,  at  length,  that  he  should  account 
to  Narramatte  for  his  forbearance,  to  tell  her 
that  his  lodge  was  open  for  her  reception :  he 
could  not  continue  wooing  more  than  a  sea- 
son, yet  say  nothing  with  respect  to  the  con- 
summation of  their  happiness  by  marriage. 
When  he  did  reveal  this  awkward  secret, 
this  child-heart  of  the  damsel  was  nearly 
broken  by  the  unexpected  blow : 

"Ah!"  she  cried  with  terror — "  Cataw- 
ba !" 

"  A  chief — a  great  Mico  of  the  Catawba  !" 
replied  Haiglar,  appealing  to  her  pride. 

But  this  answer,  meant  to  be  consoling, 
did  not  quite  console.  She  loved  him  suffi- 
ciently as  a  simple  hunter.  What  did  it 
matter  to  her  fond,  young  heart,  that  her 
lover  was  a  Mico  ?  She  was  not  a  creature 
to  be  won  by  pride,  and  she  greatly  sorrowed 
at  the  discovery  of  the  truth  in  regard  to 
his  nation.  We  can  readily  conceive  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  lovers,  by  the 
exciting  relations  of  the  separate  people. 
They  could  not  declare  their  union  in  the 
presence  of  their  tribes.  Haiglar  could  not 
well  take  his  wife  home  to  his  wigwam — 
nor  call  his  children  by  his  name— nor  give 
them  a  portion  of  his  inheritance,  nor  ally 
himself,  unless  in  terms  degrading  to  his 
wife's  kindred,  with  the  family  of  one  who 
sat  in  the  Council  House  of  the  enemy — 
who  sallied  forth  at  the  war-whoop  of  the 
Shawanee,  against  the  warriors  of  Catawba  ! 
He  might  carry  her  off  as  a  captive,  and 
thus  make  of  her  a  wife ;  but  he  loved  her 
too  much  for  this,  and  his  love  was  too  gen- 
tle for  such  wild  play. 

On  the  other  hand,  Narramatte  dared  not 
take  her  lover  into  the  wigwam  of  her  sire, 
nor  fearlessly  break  before  him  the  mystic 
wand  of  Checkamoysee — the  Catawba  Hy- 
men— whose  severance  between  the  be- 
trothed constitutes  the  act  of  alliance. 

While  the  war  lasted,  certainly,  the  Ca- 
tawba was  as  odious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Shawanee,  as  was  the  latter  in  the  sight  of 
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Haiglar' s  people.  There  were,  at  this  time, 
numerous  causes  for  strife  and  hatred  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  bickerings  and  con- 
flicts of  years  had  reached  a  final  crisis. 
The  barrier  between  them  seemed  impassa- 
ble. Still,  the  very  embarrasments  of  the 
situation,  had  a  charm  to  both  the  lovers  ; 
and  the  mystery  of  their  loves  seemed  to 
compensate  for  all  other  privations.  They 
met,  and,  when  together,  they  forgot  their 
troubles. 

They  met  often.  She  would  hang  upon 
his  bosom,  in  the  friendly  shadows  of  the 
Happy  Valley,  and  ask  for  no  witnesses, 
other  than  the  good  spirits  who  had  brought 
them  together ;  and  we  doubt  if  there  would 
have  been  any  addition  to  the  happiness  of 
Haiglar,  at  such  moments,  had  he  been  sure 
that  his  whole  nation  were  looking  down  in 
approbation  upon  him.  The  very  selfish- 
ness of  love — the  jealous  consciousness  of 
exclusion — that  the  world  can  no  more  see 
than  share — is,  itself,  a  luxury  of  bliss, 
which  needs  no  other  additions. 


XI, 

But  the  lover  that  goes  often  on  the  oue 
path  soon  shows  the  way  for  other  footsteps. 
This  is  scarcely  a  proverb,  yet ;  but  it  is  suf- 
ficiently truthful  and  simple  to  become  so ; — 
and  the  secret  of  the  proverb  is  truth  and 
simplicity.  The  young  Mico  of  the  Cataw- 
ba did  not  penetrate  the  Happy  Valley — did 
not  visit  the  Beautiful  Fawn — the  damsel 
of  another  people — yet  escape  observation. 
However  adroit  as  a  hunter,  or  warrior,  in 
eluding  detection,  it  was  not  in  either  of 
these  characters  that  he  roved  the  forests  of 
the  Shawanee ;  and  he  may  have  been  heed- 
less, sometimes,  of  the  proper  precautions, 
when  he  did  so.  The  lover,  white  or  red,  is 
not  always,  or  even  frequently,  a  person  of 
precautions.  Perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the 
Catawba  chief,  they  were  scarcely  consid- 
ered necessary,  when  the  region  which  he 
visited  was  so  insulated  from  both  of  the 
contending  nations.  It  is  probable  that  this 
fact  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  his 
security,  but  for  the  additional  fact  that 
the  Beautiful  Fawn  had  awakened  the  ten- 
der passion  in  another  "bosom. 

Onomatchee  was  known  by  the  formidable 


nom-de-guerre  of  the  War  Wolf  of  the  Shaw* 
anee!  He  had  a  great  reputation  among 
his  people.  He  was  young,  and  fieice,  and 
vigorous.  He,  too,  had  found  his  way  to  the 
Beautiful  Valley  and  had  seen  the  star  and 
the  jewel  which  it  sheltered.  His  acquain- 
tance had  not  matured,  however,  into  famil- 
iarity. He  had  never  shown  himself  to  the 
maiden  as  a  lover.  He  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  after  she  had  already  beheld  the  form 
of  Haiglar— after  they  had  exchanged  vows 
of  affection— which  she  had  no  motive  to 
disregard  or  disavow.  Onomatchee  was  a 
brave  fellow,  but  a  bad  one.  He  was  mor- 
tally ugly  in  the  first  place,  and  the  (act 
seemed  to  embitter  his  nature.  He  was  not 
the  person  to  solicit — scarcely  to  seek.  To 
see,  and  will,  and  conquer,  constituted  \ht 
body  of  law  in  his  moral  nature.  His  in- 
stinct taught  that  he  could  scarcely  succeed 
as  a  wooer ;  he  must  win  his  prey  by  other 
arts  than  those  which  humbled  tbemselre? 
before  their  object.  He  prowled  about  the 
cabin  of  Acconostata  with  an  eye  upon  fath- 
er and  daughter  alike.  He  had  power  with 
his  tribe;  he  knew  where  the  weaknesses  of 
Acconostata  lay.  Through  him  he  hoped  to 
win  the  daughter,  or.  failing  in  this,  he  par- 
posed  to  carry  her  off,  as  the  hawk  swoop 
down  upon  the  dove. 

It  was  on  the  second  or  third  visit  of  Haig- 
lar to  the  Happy  Valley,  that  he  saw  a  war- 
rior making  off  through  the  forest  The 
young  chief  pursued,  but  without  success 
He  was  surprized  at  this,  as  Haiglar  prided 
himself  on  .being  the  swiftest,  afoot,  of  all 
his  people.  But  the  secret  was  a  simple 
one.  Onomatchee  availed  himself  of  a 
gorge  in  the  rocks,  the  outlet  of  which  be 
knew.  Haiglar  had  never  explored  the  re- 
gion. 

A  second  and  a  third  time  did  the  younc 
Mico  experience  a  like  adventure  with  alike 
result.  He  pursued,  in  vain,  a  strange  war- 
rior, whom  he  found  prowling  about  the  wig- 
wam of  his  betrothed.  What  did  it  nteaa 
He  grew  suspicious.  He  did  not  suspect 
Narramatte ;  but  he  did  suspect  her  father. 
And  he  was  right.  The  old  man.  trembled 
at  the  power  of  Onomatchee.  The  latter 
had  professed  his  attachment  to  the  damsel 
and  the  father  had  consented.  But  the 
daughter's  affections  were  net  to  be  won  sc 
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easily,  mud  by  a  warrior  whom  she  had  never 
seen.  Onomatchee,  with  a' policy  all  his 
own,  had  demanded  that  Acconostata  should 
do  the  wooing,  and  persuade  the  girl  to  re- 
ceive him  as  her  betrothed,  before  she  saw 
him  as  her  lover.  Though  he  did  not  show 
himself  to  her,  he  contrived  to  have  her  fre- 
quently in  sight.  He  thus  learned  the  se- 
cret of  Haiglar's  wooing,  and  beheld  his  tri- 
umph. His  passion  of  love,  such  as  it  was, 
was  mingled  strangely  with  the  opposite  pas- 
sion of  hate.  Why  he  did  not  rush  upon 
Haiglar,  and  bring  the  issue  to  the  test  of 
personal  strength  and  valour,  is  not  easily 
understood.  It  must  be  ascribed  to  the  pe- 
culiar moods  and  policy  of  the  red  man. 
Onomatchee  was  known  to  be  brave,  and  it 
surely  was  not  fear  that  withheld  him.  Per- 
haps his  curiosity  was  first  to  discern  who 
was  his  rival.  Haiglar  appeared  to  him  as  a 
Shawanee  warrior.  It  required  some  time 
to  learn  that  his  rival  was  the  enemy  of  his 
people— a  chief  of  the  hated  Catawba*. 

XII. 

Thus  then  stood  the  parties  to  each  other. 
Onomatchee  lurked  about,  full  of  hate,  and 
watchful  of  his  game,  and  eager  for  his 
opportunity  to  strike.  Haiglar  was  now  con- 
scious that  he  was  watched,  and  felt  very 
angry  with  himself  that  he  should  so  fre- 
quently fail  to  overtake  the  suspicious  war- 
rior whomhe  had  seen  prowling  around  the 
wigwam  of  his  sweet  heart !  The  poor  Nar- 
ramatte,  was  saddened  by  the  urgent  sug- 
gestions of  her  father's  fears,  respecting  his 
enemy,  for  as  such  Onomatchee  was  des- 
cribed,—but  was  as  resolute  as  ever  not 
to  consent  to  any  lover  but  the  one  whom 
the  Fates  seemed  especially  to  have  chosen 
for  her.  Hitherto,  she  had  kept  secret  from 
Haiglar  the  secret  of  her  father ;  but,  now, 
as  she  beard  from  her  lover  of  the  strange 
warrior  lurking  about  the  Happy  Valley,  and 
began  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  former, 
«*be  resolved  to  tell  him  all.  Surely,  the 
season  had  come,  when  the  brave  young 
chief  could  bear  her  away  to  the  shelter 
and  the  delights  of  his  own  cabin  ?  True, ' 
he  was  a  Catawba— true  that  his  people  were 
at  war  with  her  own.  But,  was  not  her  father 
tfi  some  degree  an  outcast  from  his  tribe ; 


and  what  was  it  to  be  a  Shawanee?  For 
her  part,  she  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the 
enviable  distinction  !  She  would  just  aslieve 
any  day,  bo  counted  a  Catawba !  We  fear 
that  Narramatte  had  very  little  patriotism. 
Love,  indeed,  is  always  cosmopolitan— noth- 
ing can  be  more  catholic,— and  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  damsel  had  fairly  settled  down 
into  that  of  loving  little  Anacreon  Moore, 
though  we  venture  to  affirm  that  she  had 
never  read  a  syllable  of  Lalla  Rookh.  She  was 
prepared  to  say  to  Haiglar— sacrificing  all 
the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  her  young 
soul,  that  she  was  ready  to  kneel  with  him, 
before  any  alter — any  deity— in  the  adop- 
tion of  any  faith  or  nation  : — 

"  Thou,  for  my  aake,  at  Allah's  shrine, 
And  I,  at  any  God's,  for  thine!" 

She  felt,  indeed,  that  there  were  no  sacri- 
fices in  the  surrender,  which  she  was  thus 
prepared  to  make.  What  had  she  known  of 
Country !  Was  not  her  father  a  banished 
man — and  tolerated  only  where  he  har- 
boured? She  had  no  mother:  and  the 
claims  of  her  Sire  were  rapidly  dissipating, 
in  her  mind,  under  the  daily  tortures,  which 
he  made  her  suffer  by  his  importunacy  in 
respect  to  the  suit  of  Onomatchee.  The 
last  feeble  hold  which  he  had  upon  her  filial 
sense,  he  was  about  to  tear  away.  He  had 
allied  himself  with  Onomatchee  against  Hai- 
glar, and  the  two  had  already  prepared  an 
ambush  for  the  capture  of  the  brave  young 
chief.  Some  presentiment  of  this,  troubled 
the  instincts  of  Narramatte,  and  made  her 
anxious.  As  yet,  she  knew  not  with  what 
reason.  But  she  had  grown  timorous,  and 
when  Haiglar  came,  she  trembled  to  see  him. 

She  felt  that  he  was  in  danger  and  she 
brooded  gloomily  over  the  future. 

XIII. 

They  sat  together  by  the  rivulet,  in  the 
deep  thicket ;  and,  but  for  this  vague  terror 
in  her  soul,  Naaramatte  would  have  felt  quite 
happy.  He  was  with  her !  He  was  the  world 
to  her !  Why  could  they  not  depart  from 
all  the  world,  and  rove  together  in  the  un- 
broken and  untroubled  forests  ?  What  de- 
sires had  she  beyond  ?  What  pleasures 
could  the  world  bestow  without  him ;  with 
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him,  could  the  world  lack  anything  to  her? 
Ah !  Love  teaches  us  the  most  modest  of 
mortal  desires.  It  is  surprising  how  full 
the  heart  may  become  of  a  single  object ! 
Sitting  with  Haiglar  the  girl  of  the  Shawa- 
nee  was  in  possession  of  all  the  treasures 
which  she  desired.  But  there  was  still  that  op- 
pressive apprehension !  That  doubt, — which 
was  the  drop  of  poison  in  the  bowl  of  bliss  ! 

The  leaves  rustled,  and  the  long  grass 
swayed  suddenly  by  the  edge  of  the  brook- 
let. Yet  there  was  no  wind.  All  was  calm 
and  silence  in  the  Happy  Valley.  Not  a 
bird  whistled  in  the  branches,  and  the  sky 
was  clear,  without  a  cloud.  The  very  still- 
ness seemed  ominious  to  the  heart  of  the 
maiden,  moved  by  its  subtle  instincts.  Her 
father,  that  morning,  had  disappeared  sud- 
denly ; — she  knew  not  whither.  Yet,  she 
had  seen  two  figures,  of  men,  stealthily  gli- 
ding among  the  crags  at  sunrise.  She  had 
seen  nothing  since,  until  the  coming  of  Hai- 
glar. While  he  reclined  at  her  feet,  on  the 
green  sward,  and  looked  up  into  her  face, 
she  had  half  fogotten  her  fears.  But,  again 
there  is  a  rustling  among  the  shrubs  by  the 
brook's  side,  sudden  and  momentary,  as 
when  the  partridge  darts  into  cover.  Nar- 
ramatte  started  to  her  feet. 

"  There  is  danger/'  she  cried.  "  I  have 
heard — I  have  seen  ! — I  fear  there  is  dan- 
ger for  the  young  chief.  The  Shawanee 
warrior  follows  on  bis  track !" 

The  chief  rose,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder  and  smiled  playfully  as  he  spoke. 

"  The  heart  of  Narramatte  grows  too  so(t 
for  the  wife  of  a  great  chief.  What  does 
she  tear  ?  Where  is  the  Shawanee  warrior 
who  can  make  Haiglar,  the  Mico  of  the  Ca- 
tawba, to  tremble  ?     Let  him  come!" 

But,  though  bearing  himself  very  calmly, 
the  youug  chief,  with  the  native  caution  of 
the  red  man,  tightened  the  belt  at  his  waist, 
and  felt  the  knife  in  his  sheathe ;  and  got  in 
readiness  the  tomahawk  at  his  shoulder :  and 
threw  the  loop  of  the  unfrayed  sinews,  which 
made  his  bowstring,  over  the  elastic  yew ; 
and  felt  the  sharp  flinty  edges  of  bis  arrows. 

Narramatte  was  not  made  any  more  easy 
by  his  confidence.  Her  apprehensions  were 
now  fairly  aroused,  and  could  not  be  quieted. 

"  I  fear,"  she  repeated;  and,  hurriedly 
she  then  told  him,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 


pleadings  and  exhortations  of  her  father,  in 
behalf  of  the  suit  of  Onomatchee.  She  told 
him,  also,  that  her  father  knew  of  their  loves. 

"  Hah!"  was  all  that  the  young  chief  said: 
and  be  thought  immediately  of  the  string? 
warrior  whom  he  had  so  frequently  pursued. 

"It  is  he! — It  is  Onomatchee!  Well! 
He  is  a  brave  !  They  call  him  a  great  bra™ 
of  the  Shawanee." 

"  He  is  the  great  Wolf  of  the  Shawanee 
Haiglar." 

"Ha!  Ha!  the  wolf !" 

Haiglar  then  remembered  the  vision  oi 
his  ordeal. 

"  And  thou,"  he  said  <*  art  the  Fawn  oi 
the  Happy  Valley," — and  he  looked  at  her 
very  tenderly  and  curiously  as  he  spoke. 
He  remembered  the  events  of  his  vision 
all ;— he  remembered  that  she  had  been 
wounded  by  the  tusks  of  the  wolf,  and  t 
slight  horror  shook  his  soul  and  frame,  but 
the  recollection  made  him  strong  of  heart. 

"  I  hear  sounds,  my  chief,"  repeated  the 
girl.  "  There  are  those  upon  thy  track,  who 
mean  thee  ill!" 

But  Haiglar  knew  well  that  flight  if  the 
enemy  was  unseen,  yet  so  close  as  to  be 
heard,  would  be  of  little  service ;  and  if  yet 
afar  off,  it  would  be  needful  that  he  should 
know  in  what  direction,  in  order  to  make  hi* 
flight  judicious.  He  threw  himself  to  the 
earth,  and  listened  ;  but  heard  nothing  save 
the  regular  murmur  of  the  brooklet  It  was 
the  instinct  of  fear  that  brought  the  sounds 
to  the  senses  of  the  damsel.  Still,  he  pre- 
pared for  his  enemy  ; — he  prepared  at  the 
entreaty  of  Narramatte  to  depart.  But  err 
he  went,  he  said — 

<'  Be  ready,  girl  of  the  Shawanee,  when  1 
seek  thee  as  the  moon  grows  round.  Then 
shalt  thou  fly  with  me  to  my  people,  and  be 
seen  as  the  wife  of  the  young  Mico  of  d- 
tawba.  My  people  will  welcome  thee  with 
songs  and  dances,  and  the  lodge  of  a  grtat 
chief  is  filled  with  venison." 

They  seperated  then  ;  Narramatte  steal- 
iug  off  through  the  cover,  in  the  directions 
the  wigwam,  and  Haiglar  slowly  retiring 
over  the  brooklet,  which  he  followed,  pur- 
suing the  path  he  came  by. 
.  But,  hardly  had  they  gone  from  sight  v 
each  other,  when  a  wild  whoop  of  war  raw 
through  the  forest.     The  maiden  clasped  he; 
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bands  together,  and  stood,  as  if  frozen,  in  her 
track.  Haiglar,  meanwhile,  surprized,  but 
not  alarmed  or  unprepared,  discovered  that 
the  woods  were  filled  by  his  own,  and  the 
foes  of  his  people.  More  than  twenty  Shaw- 
anee  warriors  were  darting  through  the  for- 
ests on  every  hand,  making  the  scene,  so 
rtilland  beautiful  before,  utterly  hideous  with 
their  howls  of  hate  and  exultation.  They 
were  commanded  by  Onomatchee,  the  War 
Wolf  of  the  Shawanee,— and  the  father  of 
iVarramatte  was,  perforce,  one  of  the  party. 
But  he  soon  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
Xarramatte  was  made  aware  of  bis  pres- 
ence, only  when  he  seized  her  arm  violently, 
and  dragged  her  back  to  the  wigwam.  Mean- 
while, she  heard  the  savage  whoops  of  the 
warriors,  loud  and  fierce  for  awhile,  then 
gradually  sinking  away  in  the  distance,  and 
it  length,  dying  wholly  out  from  her  senses  1 
What  were  her  terrors?  How  could  she 
hope  that  her  lover,  however  brave,  and 
fleet  of  foot,  could  escape  in  the  unequal 
conflict  ?  She  sunk  down  upon  the  matting 
of  her  father's  lodge,  and  buried  her  face 
within  her  hands. 

XIV. 

Meanwhile,  threatened  by  foes,  well  armed 
on  every  side,  what  was  Ihe  policy  of  Hai- 
glar ?  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
red  man,  who  claims  to  be  a  great  warrior, 
never  to  lose  his  self  possession.  He  is  still 
cool  and  steady,  and  capable  of  thought  and 
observation,  in  all  emergencies,  however  ex- 
treme. Haiglar  paused,  naturally,  in  his 
progress,  as  he  heard  the  war  whoop  of  the 
Sbawanee.  His  eye  took  in  his  danger  at  a 
glance,  and  noted,  quick  as  thought,  all  the 
aspects  of  the  scene,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
the  forest,  and  of  the  heights,  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  His  homeward  course  was 
completely  covered  by  the  foe.  Was  the 
route  less  guarded  in  any  other  quarter  ? 

In  an  instant,  he  sprang  once  more  across 
the  brooklet,  and  darted  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, with  an  eccentric  movement,  the  better 
to  baffle  the  arrows  which  now  began  to 
whiz  about  his  ears.  He  sprang  off  for  a 
hoflow  rock,  which  lay  at  hand,  but  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant,  the  broken  crags  and 
fissures  of  which  promised  to  give  him  time, 
as  well  as  shelter. 

Vol.  XX.-63. 


We  are  now  recording  what  is  one  of  the 
traditional  glories  of  the  Catawba  nation, 
and  must  not  be  suspected  of  exaggeration. 
The  events  of  this  day,  raised  the  young 
Mico,  Haiglar,  to  an  eminent  reputation 
among  his  people,  such  as  no  other  warrior 
ever  won  before  or  since,  among  them. 

He  fled  with  amazing  swiftness.  His 
lightness  of  foot,  for  which  he  was  already 
renowned,  stood  him  in  stead ;  and  the  light 
hunting  dress  which  he  wore,  also  afforded 
him  great  advantages.  As  he  approaches 
the  rock,  he  suspects  that  it  conceals  his 
enemies  also.  Scarcely  has  he  thought  of 
this,  when  he  stumbles  incontinently,  and 
goes  over,  falling,  or  seeming  to  fall,  head- 
long,,  upon  the  ground.  At  this  sight  a  cou- 
pie  of  warriors  start  up  from  the  base  of  the 
rock  and  rush  forward  for  his  capture. 

But  the  wily  Haiglar  has  only  practised 
a  ruse  to  draw  his  enemies  out  of  ambush. 
In  an  instant  he  is  on  his  knee,  bow  in  hand ; 
and,  quick  as  lightning,  he  speeds  two  seve- 
ral arrows,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  breasts 
of  the  unwary  Shawanee.  Almost  in  the 
same  instant,  they  both  tumble  headlong : 
each  with  the  fatal  shaft  buried  to  the  feath- 
er in  his  breast !  Another  instant,  Haiglar 
is  on  their  necks,  and  while  they  yet  writhe 
upon  the  ground,  his  scalping  knife  encircles 
their  brows. 

Waving  the  reeking  trophies  aloft  in  air, 
in  sight  of  the  pursuers,  he  shouts  the  trium- 
phant war  whoop  of  the  Catawba !  Thus  he 
gains  the  rocks,  from  which  he  sends  back 
repeated  arrows  at  his  foes.  He  ascends 
the  rugged  steeps,  he  darts  into  deep  gorges, 
and  from  crag  and  pinnacle,  kee^s  up  the 
running  fight,  with  the  most  signal  good  for- 
tune as  well  as  spirit.  In  this  wonderful 
conflict,  he  contrived  to  slay  no  less  than 
seven  of  his  pursuers,  before  he  fell  into 
their  hands !  But  nature  at  length  succum- 
bed under  the  unequal  struggle.  There  is  a 
natural  limit  to  the  powers,  even  of  so  won- 
derful a  brave.  Exhausted,  rather  than 
overcome,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  survi- 
vers  of  the  party  ;  having,  by  his  skill,  swift- 
ness, prompt  anticipation  of  his  foes,  and 
astonishing  sagacity,  himself  escaped  with- 
out a  wound !  His  arrows  were  all  exhaus- 
ted,— his  arm  could  scarcely  wield  the  tom- 
ahawk ;  and  he  was  struck  down  from  behind, 
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by  one  of  the  Shawanese  warriors  at  the 
very  moment,  when;  with  feeble  hands,  be 
was  heaving  up  his  tomahawk  for  the  en- 
counter with  Onomatchee,  who  was  rapidly 
advancing  on  him,  in  front. 

XV. 

But  for  this,  he  had  no  doubt  been  slain 
by  Onomatchee,  since  his  strength  no  Ion* 
ger  availed  for  successful  conflict.  He  was 
made  captive  while1  insensible.  The  Shawa- 
nee  warriors  surrounded  him  with  a  sad  tri- 
umph. He  had  filled  them  with  shame  and 
grief;  yet  the  proverbial  respect  which  the 
red-men  entertain  for  great  deeds  of  valour, 
sufficed  to  secure  for  Haiglar  the  utmost  for- 
bearance and  consideration. 

They  brought  him  water  from  the  mountain 
brook.  They  stanched  the  blood  oozing  from 
his  head,  and  bound  up  its  hurts.  They  smote 
him  with  no  violence,  and  mocked  him  with 
no  jeers.  He  was  not  to  be  treated  thus ! 
Such  a  captive  is  reserved  for  nobler  suffer- 
ings. Onomatchee  decreed  him  to  the  fiery 
torture ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  distant  village,  where  dwelt 
the  tribe  of  the  War  Wolf  of  Shawanee. 

Wild  was  the  excitement  that  followed  his 
arrival,  and  the  news  of  the  heavy  penalty 
that  had  been  paid  for  this  one  captive. 
Seven  warriors  slain  outright !  The  shouts 
of  the  multitude  were  mixed  with  howls  of 
lamentation !  The  widows  of  the  slain  war- 
riors rushed  upon  the  captive,  defying  all 
restraints,  and  beat  him  with  heavy  staves 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  finally 
rescued  by  Onomatchee,  who  began  to  fear 
that  he  was  already  dead,  and  would  escape 
the  torture  to  which  he  was  decreed ;  for 
Haiglar  lay  supine,  and  lifted  neither  arm 
nor  eye. 

But  the  wily  young  chief  was  only  practi- 
sing such  arts  as  were  known  to  every  war- 
rior, and  possessed  by  all,  but  in  very  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  excellence.  Haiglar  had  ar- 
rived at  perfection  in  these  arts.  He  im- 
posed even  upon  Onomatchee;  who,  seeing 
him  apparently  dead,  ordered  the  withes  that 
bound  him  to  be  taken  from  his  arms,  and 
the  wooden  clogs  to  be  removed  from  his 
feet.  In  his  present  condition  it  would  have 
appeared  nothing  less  than  pusalanimity  in 


his  captors  to  have  shown  any  apprehension 
of  his  escape.  The  cunning  Calavba  did 
not  exhibit  any  consciousness  of  this  relief 
for  some  time  after. 

Onomatchee,  still  dreading  lest  he  should 
baffle  the  fiery  torture  by  premature  death, 
ordered  the  utmost  care  and  attention  to  his 
captive.  His  limbs  were  rubbed  with  oil, 
and  a  strong  decoction  of  bitter  roots,  of  a 
stimulating  property,  was  forced  into  hi» 
mouth.  These  cares  seemed  to  pass  unno- 
ticed by  our  chief.  It  was  only  by  an  occa- 
sional feeble  movement  of  bis  arm,  and  the 
slight  contraction  of  a  leg  at  intervals,  that 
he  exhibited  signs  of  life.  Never  did  red 
man  practise  so  well  upon  his  foes.  Never 
had  cunning  warrior  so  admirably  "  played 
Possum."  Haiglar  was  the  model  warrior 
of  the  Catawba.  While  a  Christian  would 
most  probably  have  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate,  with  prayers  and  tears,  this  brave  fel- 
low was  thinking  only  of  his  freedom  and 
escape. 

The  Shawanees  are  great  fools/1  was  his 
reflection  to  himself.  "  Their  best  warriors 
are  only  fit  to  march  with  the  old  women  of 
the  Catawba,  smoke  venison,  and  take  care 
of  the  papooses." 

Haiglar  had  too  much  youth,  too  much 
manhood,  too  much  hope,  too  much  to  live 
for,  to  be  prepared  to  succumb  to  fate,  and 
perish  without  a  struggle !  His  Indian  edu- 
cation had  taught  him  better.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  deceiving  his  enemy,  that 
he  continued  the  game. 

When  the  hour  came  for  his  execution,  be 
was  not  able  to  rise  from  the  ground.  The; 
lifted  him  to  his  feet,  but  he  sank  again  to 
the  earth ;  not  a  muscle  seeming  to  remain 
in  his  limbs.  They  saw  that  he  would  sing 
no  death  song — that  he  could  not!  Thej 
shook  him  by  the  shoulder ;  and  be  opened 
his  languid  eyes  but  with  such  apparent  paifi 
and  weariness,  that  Onomatchee  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  hurry  the  execution  lest  he  should 
lose  the  victim.  Haiglar  was  borne  off  a 
the  arms  of  a  squad  of  men,  and  carried  id 
this  manner  to  the  pile. 

The  faggots  of  dry  pine,  lightwood,  and 
brush,  were  already  burning  merrily.  Tbc 
crowd  was  rapidly  collecting  to  see  the  sport ; 
the  gourd-rattles  were  sounding,  and  tht 
women  and  children  yelling  like  mad  crea- 
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tures,  when  they  brought  the  Catawba  to  the 
place  of  the  fiery  sacrifice.  This  was  on  a 
goodly  bluff  on  the  banks  of  a  broad  river 
near  the  village  of  Onomatchee.  Hanging 
lifeless  in  the  arms  of  his  bearers  as  he 
came,  Haiglar  was  laid  down  before  the 
pile,  in  sight  of  all  the  people. 

But  scarcely  had  he  touched  the  earth, 
when  the  seemingly  dying  man  leapt  up- 
right, caught  up  a  fiery  brand  from  the  pile, 
nourished  it  right  and  left  in  the  faces  of  the 
crowd,  smiting  down  the  persons  immedi- 
ately in  his  path,  and  in  three  bounds,  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  There  shouting 
defiance,  he  made  a  single,  desperate  plunge, 
md  buried  himself  deeply  in  the  waters  of 
the  stream. 

XVI. 

Never  was  deed  so  suddenly  done— so 
unexpectedly — so  wonderfully  well!  The 
rarprise  was  complete  !  For  a  moment,  the 
Shawanee  warriors  stood  utterly  confoun- 
ded—motionless  they  stood — as  if  doubting 
their  senses— not  knowing  what  to  do.  But 
the  fierce  howl  of  Onomatchee,  mortified 
and  furious,  recalled  them  to  their  senses— 
md  sent  a  cloud  of  them  off  in  pursuit.  A 
Jozen  braves  darted  into  the  stream  ;  a  hun- 
dred vigilant  eyes  watched  the  river  to  see 
the  fugitive  rise ;  while  as  many  arrows,  like 
bounds  in  leash,  rested  on  the  bowstring, 
ready  to  take  flight  when  he  should  re-ap- 
pear. 

But  Haiglar  could  swim  like  an  otter,  and 
lire  like  a  turtle.  His  route  was  unseen, 
lis  rising  sudden— only  to  take  breath, — 
ind  then,  no  one  knew  where  to  look  for 
lira  again!  Of  course,  the  arrows  were 
'hot  widely :  the  shafts  fell  thick  upon  the 
water  as  he  rose  ;  but  he  laughed  at  their 
limless  mission.  His  heart  never  once  failed 
lim.  What  a  heart  he  roust  have  had— all 
'tone,  as  the  red  men  are  apt  to  boast — to 
we  endured  so  much,  and  to  have  sus- 
aitted  his  frame  in  defiance  of  all  its  inju- 
res! The  poor,  beaten,  defaced,  weak, 
'eemingly  dying  Catawba,  was  now  beating 
be  water  bravely  with  both  hands,  and  rap- 
dly  leaving  ail— arrows  and  pursuers— be- 
iimi  him.  The  threats  of  the  latter  pursue 
lim.    Be  answers  scornfully,  almost  bound- 


ing from  the  water  he  does  so, — with  the 
war-whoop  of  his  nation  ?  He  gains  the  op- 
posite bank  ;  he  rises  ;  stands  erect ;  and 
*h6uts  derisively  to  the  Shawanees,  still 
struggling  in  the  stream.  They  redouble 
their  efforts ;  and  as  they  reach  the  banks, 
Haiglar  disappears  in  the  deep  forests.  They 
are  on  his  heels  in  several  divisions ;  and 
his  strength  and  courage  are  yet  most  fear- 
fully to  be  tried. 

XVII. 

The  red  man  does  not  readily  give  up  the 
pursuit  of  his  object,  and  rarely  of  a  fugi- 
tive, until  he  is  captured  or  conquered;  or 
is  certainly  beyond  all  danger.  The  Shawa- 
nees were  particularly  earnest  in  the  chase 
of  their  present  victim.  They  bad  been 
mocked,  and  scoffed,  and  gulled; — their 
braves  had  perished,  seven  in  number;  and 
that  one  foe,  by  whom  they  had  been  slain— 
had  escaped  from  the  custody  of  a  whole 
Aribe, — in  broad  daylight,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  assembled  to  work 
their  vengeance  upon  him !  To  suffer  his  es- 
cape—to lei  him  live  that  he  might  exult 
over  their  shame— was  not  to  be  endured  ; 
but,  that  he  should  escape,  they  held  to  be 
impossible !  He  must  be,  by  this  time,  suf- 
ficiently fatigued,  whatever  his  hardihood ; 
he  had  no  weapons,  was  without  the  means 
of  defence.  They  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  their  success  in  pursuit,  and  the  point  of 
honour  left  them  without  apology  or  plea. 
They  must  pursue,  and  punish  the  insolent 
Catawba,  or  be  disgraced  forever! 

They  pursued  accordingly,— all  day,— till 
the  night  came  down  upon  them.  A  party 
of  five  were  in  advance  of  all  their  fellows. 
They  followed  till  they  could  no  longer  make 
the  trail,  and  then  stopped,  in  a  thick  cover 
of  the  woods  to  rest— arranging  to  sleep  till 
midnight,  when  the  moon  should  rise,  and 
then  resume  the  pursuit. 

After  awhile,  Haiglar  stopped  also.  He 
felt  that  the  darkness  afforded  him  a  suffi- 
cient shelter.  He  threw  himself  down, 
and  rested  for  awhile.  As  his  limbs  re- 
laxed, and  the  weariness  began  to  wear  off 
from  them,  he  began  to  feel  hungry.  He 
meditated  after  the  following  fashion.  We 
condense  his  musings  to  our  limits. 
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"  These  Shawanees  can't  be  far  in  the 
rear.  They  are  poor  devils  at  the  best.  It 
is  not  impossible  but  that  some  one  of  them 
carries  a  pouch  of  meal,  and  a  small  bale  of 
smoked  venison.  They  will  probably  be 
asleep  noon.  They  will  hardly  look  for  me 
on  the  back  track.  Why  should  I  not  go 
back  and  search  their  pouches  ?  I  am  mon- 
strous hungry !" 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  amount  of  Hai- 
glar's  reflection.  We  do  not  pretend  that 
he  used  this  very  language ;  but  his  own  was 
not  seriously  unlike  it,  we  are  very  sure  ;  and 
we  can  answer  for  it,  that  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  both  soliloquies  are  the  same.  At  all 
events,  he  acted  on  the  suggestion,  and  pro- 
ceeded leisurely  on  his  task,  with  the  cool 
composure  of  one  who  feels  that  "  he  bears 
a  charmed  life." 

"The  moon  will  rise,"  he  thought,  "at 
such  an  hour.  They  will  then  renew  the 
pursuit  The  miserable  grannies!  What 
could  make  a  Sbawanee  ever  think  to  be  a 
warrior !  Ha !  we  shall  empty  their  pouches ! 
I  am  monstrous  hungry !" 

When  he  had  sufficiently  rested,  sure 
enough,  he  took  the  back  track,  in  search  of 
his  enemies.  He  knew  that  they  could  not 
be  very  far  off,  and  he  measured  all  his  mo- 
tions, and  felt  sure  of  every  step  he  took, 
ere  he  laid  his  feet  to  earth.  This  adven- 
ture was  one  to  exercise  all  his  skill  and  in 
genuity  as  a  hunter.  Never  did  red  man 
exhibit  more.  He  deliberately  calculated 
his  own  speed,  and  that  of  his  pursuers,  and 
estimated,  to  a  fraction,  the  distance  which 
lay  between  them.  He  seemed,  by  the  most 
remarkable  instinct,  to  know  the  route,  and 
find  his  way  in  the  dark,  or  in  the  imperfect 
light  of  the  stars.  Briefly  then,  he  made  his 
way  back  successfully  to  the  hollow  of  the 
woods  in  which  the  party  of  five  Shawa- 
nees had  pitched  their  encampment. 

XVIII. 

There  they  were,  grouped  in  sleep  about 
the  spot  where  they  had  made  their  supper. 
The  remnant  of  that  rude  repast  lay  within 
the  circle.  But  Haiglar  did  not  make  the 
discovery  of  these  facts  in  an  instant.  The 
Shawanees  had  made  no  fire,  and  in  the  dim 
light  of  lonely   stars,   shining  through  the 


quiet  branches  of  the  woods,  it  required  i 
time,  even  for  the  moat  experienced  hunter, 
to  decipher  the  elements  of  the  scene. 

Little  by  little,  the  subtly-stealing  Cataw- 
ba saw  it  all.    Form  by  form  came  oat,  to 
his  eye,  as  he  crept  about  the  encampment: 
until  he  read  the  history  perfectly,  and  knew 
exactly  the  numbers  of  the  party ;  and  saw 
where  each  man  lay,  coiled  up,  or  stretched 
out  at  length,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most 
absorbing  slumbers  f    There,  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  were 
spread  the  fragments  of  the  feast,   in  an 
open   sack  of  buckskin.      Haiglar,   as  he 
said,  was  monstrous  hungry ; — suffering  in 
fact,  from  a  most  wolfish  appetite,  which  the 
sight  of  the  remnants  of  the  Shawanee  sup- 
per had  tended  wonderfully    to  increase. 
He  stood  firmly  among  his  foes,  astride  them, 
in  fact,  and  the  food  was  within  bis  reach ! 
But  were  they  to  awaken  !    They  slept  Terr 
profoundly,  it  is  true,  never  once  dreaming 
of  that  rare  impudence  which  should  bring 
the  single,  unarmed  fugitive  whom  they  pur- 
sued, back  upon  the  camp  of  the  hunter*. 
They  were  yet  to  understand  the  daring  of 
the  Catawba.    But,  as  we  have  said,  the 
food,  though  tempting  in  the  last  degree,  to 
the  appetite  of  our  hero,  was  not  to  be  at- 
tempted ravenously,  by  a  prudent  warrior. 
If  the  red  man  has  a  just  sense  of  anything, 
it  is  in  the  conviction  that  he  most  eat  only 
when  in  perfect  repose  of  mind.     There 
must  be  no  agitation — no  excitement— no 
uneasiness  about  work  still  to  be  done.    Ac- 
cordingly, though  furiously  hungry,  Haiglar 
subdued  his  desires  of  the  flesh.    He  turned 
away  from  the  stores  to  the  sleepers,  and 
with  the  coolest  temper  and  the  subtlest  art 
and  the  firmest  -nerves,  removed  knife  and 
hatchet  from  the  belt  of  every  man  of  the 
party.    This  done,  and  the  weapons  pot  out 
of  reach ;— all  but  a  single  knife  and  tosoa- 
hawk  in  his  own  hands— he  returned,  and 
measured  the  aspects  of  the  several  sleepers. 
Never  did  doomed  mortals,  sleep  mow 
soundly,  with  less  consciousness  of  danger. 
Haiglar,  having  prepared  himself,  stooped 
quietly  over  the  most  stalwart  among  them, 
made  a  slight  movement  of  his  arm,  overkt* 
breast,  and  the  form  of  the  sleeping  man  con- 
tracted spasmodically,  and  a  hoarse  breath 
ing  issued  from  his  throat  f    He  then  passed 
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to  the  next  warrior,  and  a  similar  remit  fal- 
lowed from  the  nme  movement  of  his  hand 
and  arm*  A  third,  in  like  manner,  received 
his  fetal  attentions.  But,  in  thia  case,  the 
exact  eflact  was  not  produced  which  the  Ca- 
tawba chief  desired.  The  warrior,  over  whose 
breast  he  flourished  his  powerfull  spell, 
seemed  to  be  greatly  disquieted  thereby.  In 
fact,  he  yelled  aloud,  and  started  the  other 
sleepers.  But  as  they  raised  themselves  upon 
their  elbows  to  look  about  them,  Haiglar, 
with  sudden  stroke,  right  and  left,  brained 
them  each  with  a  single  blow  of  the  toma- 
hawk. With  their  own  weapons,  he  slew 
the  whole  party !  This  done,  their  scalps 
borrowed,  Haiglar  seated  himself  where 
they  slept,  and  eat  ravenously  of  the  dried 
meats,  and  the  parched  grain,  which  they 
had  left  from  supper !  The  roasted  peas  he 
seemed  particularly  to  affect,— dwelling  upon 
them  long  after  he  had  satisfied  himself  with 
meat,  and  carrying  off  the  residue  with  him 
in  the  buckskin  wallet,  thinking,  probably, 
it  might  be  useful  at  noonday  of  the  mor- 


XIX. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  this  spot,  and  while 
this  tragedy  was  in  course  of  performance, 
lay  another  encampment  of  the  Shawanee 
twenty-six  in  number.  Haiglar 
upon  their  camp  also,  but  either  it  was 
too  strong  to  attempt,  or,  for  the  present, 
all  his  appetites  were  hushed.  Besides,  he 
had  a  long  rouse  before  him,  to  his  own  wig- 
wam, if  he  desired  to  go  thither,  and  he  had 
no  time  to  waste  even  upon  his  foes.  In 
deed,  the  anxieties  of  Haiglar  were  of  a  sort 
to  keep  iim  stsU  in  the  country  of  the  Shaw 
aaee.  Onomatehee  was  not  Blain,  and  as  he 
now  knew  well  the  object  of  the  War  Wolfs 
passion,  he  feared  for  his  gentle  Fawn  in  the 
Happy  Valley.  He  mused  ever  with  appre- 
hoaasaon  upon  the  fangs  of  that  War  Wolf, 
which,  in  his  vision  of  the  ordeal,  had  torn 
the  aeek  of  his  beloved !  He  sat  off,  ac- 
cordingly, for  the  Happy  Valley,  and  not  for 
home! 

Meanwhile,  with  the  daylight,  the  pursu 
ing  Shawanees,  in  the  larger  camp,  having 
renamed  their  pursuit  before  the  dawn,  came 
op  to  the  camping  place  of  the  fire  whom 


Haiglar  had  slain !  Their  horror  may  be 
conceived,  at  finding  them  dead,  each  in  his 
place,  their  scalps  gone,  and  only  the  trade 
of  a  single  enemy  amongst  them.  In  ter- 
ror, they  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  Haiglar. 
They  set  him  down  as  an  enemy's  wiaard, 
and  concluded  it  wisest  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him  !  They  returned  home,  with 
all  speed,  to  report  their  own  disappoint- 
ment,  and  the  shame  of  the  Shawanee. 


XX. 

Setting  off  with  fresh  confidence  and  cour- 
age, Haiglar  took  his  course  from  the  stars  ; 
and,  wasting  no  further  care  upon  his  Shaw- 
anee  enemies,  except  to  avoid  all  encounter 
with  them,  he  again  penetrated  their  coun- 
try, making  his  way,  with  all  speed,  to  the 
region  of  the  Happy  Valley.  He  had  some 
considerable  space,  however,  to  overcome ; 
since  his  captors  had  taken  him  a  distance 
into  their  nation,  and  his  subsequent  flight 
from  them,  had  led  him  still  farther  from  his 
own.  But  his  heart  was  light,  and  his  limbs, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  freedom,  had  recov- 
ered from  their  weariness.  In  a  sort  of  run- 
ning march  he  pursued  his  way,  resting  by 
night  against  a  tree,  when  he  could  no  lon- 
ger be  sure  of  his  route,  and  resuming  his 
journey  before  day  light,  with  as  much  speed 
as  comported  with  the  necessity  of  great 
caution,  and  of  pursuing  a  circuitous  pro- 
gress. 

At  length,  however,  he  was  about  to  be 
rewarded  for  his  toils.  The  old  accustomed 
scenes  began  to  appear  before  the  eyes  of  the 
young  Catawba.  Here  was  the  hill  he  had 
so  often  crossed  ;  here  was  the  grove  through 
which  he  had  so  often  made  his  way ;  and 
was  not  that  the  friendly  crag  which  had  shel- 
tered him,  while  his  arrows  brought  down 
the  three  foremost  of  his  foes  ?  From  the 
next  elevation  he  knows  that  he  will  look 
down  into  the  Happy  Valley,  and  a  few  bow- 
shots will  bring  him  to  the  lodge  of  Acconos- 
tata,  where  he  shall  find  the  beautiful  Fawn 
whom  he  had  so  lately  left,  in  a  moment  so 
full  of  dread  to  her,  and  anxiety  and  danger 
to  him  ?  He  knew  the  strong  heart  of  the 
Indian  maiden,  accustomed  to  a  life  of  peril ; 
but  he  also  knew  how  strong  was  the  love  in 
that  heart,  and  he  could  conjecture  how 
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much  she  had  suffered  during  his  forced  ab- 
sence, and  in  the  uncertainty  of  his  fate. 
He  stole  softly  down  the  hill,  and  through 
the  copse,  and  beside  the  brooklet ;  covering 
himself  with  tree  or  shrub  as  he  approached  ; 
while  his  heart  throbbed  quickly— more 
quickly  than  when  he  stood  in  the  danger  of 
hk  foes,*— as  the  space  lessened  between  him- 
self and  the  woman  whom  he  sought.  Then, 
stealing  softly  forward,  be  entered  the  little 
tract,  covered  with  the  short  prairie  grass, 
surrounding  the  wigwam  of  Acconostata,  and 
finally  stood  within  the  circle  of  chestnut- 
oaks  which  immediately  environed  the  dwel 
ling.  He  came  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
The  favouring  fortune  which  had  hitherto 
smiled  upon  his  steps,  was,  in  the  present 
moment,  as  benignant  as  at  any  period  in  his 
perilous  career ! 

XXL 

The  War  Wolf  of  the  Shawanees,  the 
chief  Onomatchee,  had  not  joined  in  the  pur 
suit  of  the  fugitive!  Haiglar.  How  could  he 
suppose  thnt  one  who  had  undergone  such 
suffering,  should  escape  from  such  an  eager 
troop  as  set  off  in  pursuit  ?  He  must  be 
overtaken.  If  overtaken,  how  could  he  con- 
tend? He  was  weaponless:  he  must  suc- 
cumb !  Contenting  himself  with  dispatching 
a  runner  after  the  pursuers,  to  say  that  Hai- 
glar must  not  be  slain  when  taken,  but  must 
be  brought  back  unhurt,  to  satisfy  the  fiery 
ordeal  from  which  he  had  temporarily  es 
caped,  Onomatchee  himself  set  forth  on  anoth 
er  sort  of  mission.  He  had  been  warmed 
to  resolution,  in  regard  to  the  beautiful  Nar- 
ramatte,  by  what  he  had  recently  seen  ;  and, 
under  the  dark  counselitngs  of  his  brother, 
wfeo,  from  his  peculiar  qualities,  had  received 
the  nam  eh  guerre  of  "  The  little  grey  weasel," 
he  went,  with  the  resolution  of  making  the 
damsel  his  own  by  the  most  summary  pro- 
ceedings. He  had  reason  to  think  that  her 
father  had  played  him  false,  and  that  in  fact 
he  meditated  his  escape  to  the  country  of 
the  hated  Catawbas. 

Winged  by  these  stimulating  feelings,  at 
once  of  love  and  hate,  the  savage  chief,  and 
his  subtle  companion,  had  pursued  their  way 
with  all  diligence  to  the  Hapyy  Valley! 
They  had  arrived  at  an  unexpected  moment ; 


and  found  Acconostata  certainly  making  his 
preparations  to  depart ;— whither  he  did  not 
say,  and  they  could  only  conjecture.  Ono- 
matchee charged  him  with  bis  treachery ; 
and,  whether  the  charge  could  not  be  de- 
nied, or  that  the  pride  of  a  better  day  wu 
aroused  in  the  bosom  of  the  old  man,  we 
may  not  say.  It  is  only  certain  that  he 
defied  his  assailant,  and  answered  his  threats 
with  scorn. 

The  consequences  may  be  anticipated. 
As  we  have  said,  Haiglar  came  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon  upon  the  scene  of  action. 
Tfye  savage  chief,  Onomatchee,  provoked  to 
fury,  had  recourse  to  blows ;  and  when  Hai- 
glar looked  in  at  the  entrance  of  the  cabin, 
the  War  Wolf  of  Shawanee  stood  before 
the  trembling  and  weeping  damsel,  while 
her  father  lay  bleeding  at  his  feet.  The  old 
man  was  not  slain,  however,  only  stunned 
and  half  insensible,  from  the  blows  he  had 
received.  The  girl  was  pleading  for  his 
life,  while  the  savage  wooer,  with  a  scornful 
grin  upon  his  hideous  features,  seemed  to 
take  a  strange  delight  in  holding  her  anxie- 
ties in  suspense.  Her  immediate  submis- 
sion to  his  will,  was  made  the  condition  of 
her  father's  life. 

"  Let  me  die  too,1'  she  cried  in  answer, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  closing  her 
eyes,  and  seeming  to  wait,  submissive,  for 
the  Wow !  Haiglar  took  in  all  the  details 
of  the  scene.  ' 

The  passion  of  the  red  man  rarely  makes 
him  forgetful  of  his  policy,  when  on  the  war 
track,  or  in  close  neighbourhood  to  ins  ene- 
my. Haiglar,  himself  unseen,  looked  on  as 
quietly  as  if  he  bad  no  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceeding. But  his  heart  was  like  a  flaming 
volcano.  He  kept  down  its  fires.  Be  wait- 
ed for  his  own  moment.  The  scene  within, 
meanwhile  proceeded.  Onomatchee,  hire* 
ply  to  the  damsel's  prayers  and  denial  of 
his  own,  placed  his  mocasined  foot  upon  the 
breast  of  the  prostrate  hither,  while  his  toma- 
hawk, swinging  above  his  own,  threatened 
the  next  moment  to  descend  upon  the  old 
man's  head ! 

"  He  shall  die !"  was  the  speech  of  the 
War  Wolf ;—"  and  Narramatte  shall  go  into 
the  lodge  of  Onomatchee,  the  War  Wolf  oi 
the  Shawanee." 

The  movement  appeared  designed  to  sec- 
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ond  the  words.  The  gilt  threw  herself  upon 
her  father ;  but  with  one  head  Onomatchee 
burled  her  away,  end  wis  teroing  to  strike — 
his  hitcbet  was  in  fact  descending, — when  a 
swifter  weapon  than  bis  own  anticipated  the 
stroke !  The  tomahawk  of  Haiglar,  hurled 
through  the  doorway,  and  with  an  aim  as 
unerring  as  that  of  the  rifle,  was  as  fatal  in 
effect!  It  cleft  the  skull  of  the  War  Wolf, 
above  the  ear,  and  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Nar- 
nmatte,  writhing  horribly  but  once,  and 
lying  still  forever  after!  Before  the  Grey 
Weasel,  Onomatcbee's  brother,  could  recov- 
er from  his  surprise,  Haiglar  bad  darted  into 
the  apartment,  between  him  and  the  damsel. 
The  grasp  of  the  Catawba  Chief  was  upon 
the  surviving  Shawanee,  who  offered  no  re- 
sistance ;  but,  sinking  down,  as  if  imploring 
mercy,  he  buried  his  knife  in  the  old  man's 
heart,  even  while  that  of  Haiglar  was  enter- 
ing his  own ! 

XXII. 

The  tragedy  was  ended,  even  as  shown  in 
vision  to  the  young  Chief  of  the  Catawba, — 
at  the  portals  of  life, — as  it  was  to  take  place 
in  the  Happy  Valley.  The  story  was  com- 
pleted. Haiglar  had  won  the  beautiful 
Fawn,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had 
driven  the  Shawanee  from  the  glorious  re* 
gion  in  which  he  had  found  the  creature  of 
bis  dream  1  And  now  the  young  warrior  no 
ioager  forebore  the  conflict  with  the  hated 
race.  He  went  not  now  into  the  dim  forest, 
mi  the  trail  of  deer  and  turkey,  while  the 
braves  were  everywhere  striking  the  war 
xwt  and  sweeping  off  to  the  field  of  battle. 
Such  deeds  as  we  have  seen  him  do,  made 
him  the  ideal  hero  of  the  nation  in  the  strife 
hat  followed  ;  and  wheh  the  war  was  over, 
ind  all  the  fields  were  won,  and  the  Shawa- 
nee was  driven  out  from  the  Happy  Valley, 
then  might  you  see  the  lodge  of  a  great 
Chief  rise  up  on  the  spot  where,  of  old,  stood 
the  hut  of  old  Acconostata ;  and,  day  by  day, 
or  a  long  season  after,  might  you  behold,  a 
lovely  woman  of  the  dusky  race,  singing  to 
he  brave  boys  at  her  knee,  of  the  swift  foot, 
ind  the  strong  arm,  and  the  big,  true  heart 
)f  their  sire,— her  own  Haiglar,  •  the  well 
>eloved  King  of  the  Catawba!  Lord  of  the 
iappy  Valley,  and  Master  of  the  Beautiful 
Pawn! 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  TRAVEL. 

MOT  FOUND  IN  THK  GUIDE  BOOKS. 

Rome;— Italy;— The  Roman  Forwru 

Italy  1853-54. 

No  city,  no  spot  indeed  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  if  it  be  not  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour, 
can  stir  the  heart  like  Rome.  A  man  may 
prefer  to  lire  in  Paris  or  at  his  own  home  for 
years  and  years,  but,  for  that  deep  moving  of 
the  feelings ;  that  crowding  thick  and  fast  of 
the  memories  of  the  past ;  that  overwhelm- 
ing press  of  emotion  which  is  excited  at 
every  step  and  which  actually  bewilder  the 
beholder  by  their  number,  their  magnitude, 
and  their  importance,  there  is  no  spot  at  all 
comparable  to  Rome.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  three  weeks  there  are  worth  more 
than  any  other  period  of  the  same  duration 
of  a  lifetime.  Each  object  is  worthy  a  pil- 
grimage and  compensates  for  all  the  toil  of 
long  journeys  by  sea  and  land.  The  locality 
itself,  the  sacred  precincts  with  not  a  stone 
standing,  so  throngs  with  the  souvenirs  of 
the  mighty  past,  is  so  potent  in  invoking  the 
spirit  and  the  recollection  of  other  days  and 
of  a  great  people,  that  without  the  Pantheon, 
without  the  Coliseum  or  the  Forum,  there 
were  enough,  not  merely  to  satify,  but  to  over- 
whelm the  spectator.  He  that  has  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  standing  upon  the  soil  and 
amid  the  half  buried  relics  of  the  "  Lone 
Mother  of  Dead  Empires/'  should  never  be 
allowed  to  let  fall  from  his  lips  a  word  of 
complaint  in  after  life.  He  has  already  ex- 
hausted all  the  impressions  which  objects  of 
this  nature  can  produce.  He  has  had  his  tri- 
umph and  he  need  not  again  go  elsewhere  in 
quest  of  that  delicious  excitement  which  is 
evoked  by  the  associations  which  the  history  of 
other  ages  and  nations  gives  rise  to.  There  he 
revels  in  antiquity;  the  finest  specimens 
which  lay  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  are 
there  collected  for  him  within  those  hallowed 
walls,  and  in  one  moment  he  can  imbibe  the 
concentrated  aroma  of  two  thousand  years 
of  time— -twenty  centuries,  during  the  lapse 
of  which  a  magnificent  empire  and  a  mar- 
vellous people  sprang  into  life,  flourished, 
and  faded  away.  In  this  time  too,  no  other 
nation  ever  expanded  so  large    made  such 
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astonishing  progress— or  left  such  traces  of 
their  grandeur  or  their  civilization.  I  stand 
.  to-day  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  centre  of  this 
old  power  which  stretched  its  arras  out  to 
the  embrace  of  half  the  known  earth,  and 
from  which,  as  from  some  great  heart,  it  sent 
out  life  and  nourishment  to  remotest  distan- 
ces. Into  this  little  area  on  the  banks  of  a 
muddy  river,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  flat 
and  sterile  plain  passed  the  great  arteries  of 
trade  and  poured  all  the  wealth  of  a  hundred 
'empires ;  and  from  it  issued  the  spirit  and  the 
influence  which  commanded  and  enforced 
tribute,  and  gave  dominion  over  mere  num- 
bers or  brute  force.  Here  resided  the  mind 
and  the  science  directing  the  wealth  which 
subjected  and  guided  every  thing  exterior  to 
it.  The  moral  and  physical,  supplied  by 
knowledge  and  education  and  concentrated 
here,  made  up  in  reality  the  elements  from 
which  Rome  drew  her  resources,  and  these 
in  her  hand  gave  easy  mastery  over  untrain- 
ed and  less  cultivated  antagonists.  With 
these  she  spread  and  fired  an  electric  chain 
.which  comprised  the  known  earth  in  its  cir- 
cuit, and  which  ramifying  in  every  direction, 
the  most  distant  dependency— the  peasant  of 
the  Caucasus  as  well  as  the  savage  of  Great 
Britain,— felt  its  life  giving  impulse,  and  a 
disturbance  at  the  Capitol  shocked  the  entire 
fabric,  and  its  fibres  ceased  to  throb  and  qui- 
ver only  as  they  lost  themselves  in  those  far- 
off  regions  to  which  the  foot  of  the  Roman 
had  not  yet  penetrated. 

But  amid  these  ruins  and  during  this  period 
so  rich  in  instruction,  so  fertile  in  great  events, 
which  left  ineffaceable  footprints  and  which 
continue  even  now  to  impress  and  modify 
the  character  of  the  nations  of  to  day,  with 
scarce  less  power  than  they  acted  upon  those 
cotemporaneous  with  them,  there  existed 
something  more  than  arts  and  arms.  Then  and 
here  sprang  also  into  life  and  was  matured, 
that  language,  learning,  and  literature  which 
born  of  a  Grecian  mother  was  nourished  on 
this  fresh  and  virgin  soil  and  in  this  genial 
clime.  With  such  harbingers  to  its  birth— 
amongst  a  people  acting  great  events — fed  by 
a  Mythology  imaginative  and  romantic  inthe 
extreme — is  it  wonderful  that  in  Poetry  and 
Eloquence,  in  breathing  Statuary  and  in  har- 
monious forms,  they  scarce  find  an  equal, 
and  none  surpass  them.     That  the  clas- 


sics which  the  genius  of  this  people  here  pro- 
duced twenty  centuries  since,  the  marbles 
they  chiseled  and  the  structures  they  reared 
have  only  been  approached  by  that  which 
imitation  ten  centuries  later  of  their  disin- 
terred relics  gave  rise  to !    And  now,  when 
eighteen  hundred  years  have  rolled  by,  Uk 
eye  must  still  be  directed  towards  Rome  and 
the  feet  must  pass  over  the  Campagna  k 
quest  of  the  master-pieces  either  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.    There  lives  there  still  nov 
as  then,  there  reigns  supremely  the  san* 
potent  influence  which  confers  power  to  cre- 
ate things  excellent  above  all  others  of  then 
kind.    Rome  has  that  spell  of  enchantment 
which  raises  often  even  her  humblest  deaiien 
to  the  conception  of  her  greatness,  and  to 
the  appreciation  of  her  wondioue  mamls- 
Whether  it  be  the  memory  of  her  heroic  act*, 
the  constant  mementoes  of  her  memorable 
deeds,  the  deep  blue  of  her  sky  the  •plea- 
dor  of  her  sunsets,  the  soft  influences  of 
her  delicious  climate,  one  finds  in  her  limit* 
and  breathes  in  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds her,  an  inspiration  not  elsewhere  feH ; 
and  St.  Peters,  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  Ra- 
phael, Michael  Angelo,  the  Painters  and  Ar- 
chitects and  the  three  great  Epics  of  modem 
times  prove  that  in  Italy  alone  reside  those 
influences    which    nourish     their    author* 
equally  now  as  she  nourished  once  Cicero, 
Horace,  Virgil  and  her  countless  line  of  wor- 
thies whether  in  Poetry  and  Song,  in  Philos- 
ophy, Eloquence,  or  many  of  those  high  fac- 
ulties which  constitute  the  greatness  of  i 
people. 

She  herself  has  fallen  under  the  aim  ot 
her  oppressors,  but  still  her  lamp  burnetii— 
the  live  coal  still  liveth  on  her  altar,  and  the 
fires  of  her  genius  ate  not  quenched.  Inva- 
ding armies  for  ages  may  enter  upon  and 
ravage  her  fair  territories,  and  their  greedy 
chieftains,  from  Frederick  Barbaronaa,  to  Na- 
poleon, rifle  her  treasures,  but  they  cannot 
entirely  despoil  Asr.  There  is  iropresaed  upon 
her  soil  and  there  will  ever  live  within  her 
borders  that  which  man  cannot  deprive  he 
of;  and  when  the  arms  of  her  own  eons  sbal: 
be  incompetent  to  sustain  her,  the  naagk  c£ 
the  name  of  Italy  will  be  as  a  spell  to  draw  to 
her  nourishment,  those  from  distant  dime* 
and  other  lands,  those  who  seek  there  all  that 
feeds  the  sentiment  and  stimulates  the  ambv 
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ties,  thote  from  distant  climes  nil  other 
lands,  those  in  whose  brents  kindles  the  en- 
tbwiwin  of  her  glorious  deeds,  and  who 
ram  at  the  reeitml  of  her  wrongs ! 

No!  the  sacred  flame  of  Italian  Liberty, 
kept  alive  in  hearts  of  too  pure  a  sentiment 
and  of  too  holy  a  nature  to  permit  of  its  ex- 
tinction, is  not  quenched !  The  women  of 
Italy  are  the  vestal  band  who  guard  it ;  and 
when  so  long  and  such  undying  hatred  of 
their  foreign  Protectors  (Austrian  Invaders) 
pervades  their  breasts,  so  long  will  there  be 
fountains  ever  fresh  and  sources  ever  peren- 
nial to  keep  alive  the  feeling.  The  spirit  of 
tbetMsun  of  Italy  guarantees  forever  that 
which  is  wanting  in  the  energy,  trie  resolu- 
tion or  the  capacity  of  her  men.  Father, 
wo  and  brother,  learn  freedom's  lesson  in  the 
burning  shame  of  sister  or  mother*— and 
those  who  claim  their  protection  and  their 
manhood,  cry  aloud  for  vengeance. 

Men  are  not  men  in  this  warm  Italian  clime 
ud  with  this  hot  blood  of  the  South,  whom 
»uch  arguments  will  not  make  heroic  and 
give  resistless  power  in  the  unequal  contest, 
to  when  that  contest  comes ! 

What  is  that  flat,  oblong,  rectangular  space 
standing  before  me  there,  to  which  one  is 
forced'to  descend  by  steps  from  the  general 
level  of  the  earth  with  which  centuries  have 
covered  it  Its  damp  pavement  is  Mosaic, 
and  from  it  start  a  few  broken  pillars  and 
marble  columns,  two  of  them  with  archi- 
traves still  standing,  their  tops  encrusted  with 
leaves  cut  in  the  living  stone,  and  their  half- 
buried  pedestals  with  earth,  scarcely  less 
sacred. 

It  is  the  Roman  Forum! 

Above  it,  not  a  stone's  throw,  rises  the 
steep  summit  of  the  Ctfpitoline  Hill,  and  seat- 
ed upon  it  are  the  towers  of  the  Capitol  of 
eactcnf  Rome,  and  still  over  the  path  and  be- 
tween the  two,  is  the  Arc  of  Septimus  Sev- 
en*, covered  as  it  was  centuries  since  with 
sculptured  figures  of  vanquisher  and  van- 
quished. It  is  blackened  by  age,  but  lives 
*»  it  did  when  but  a  hundred  years  old.  Not 
forty  rods  from  these  and  the  point  first  allud- 
ed to,  I  enter  the  Mammertine  Prisons  of 
Ancus  Martins  and  Serivis  Tullius,  in  whose 
buried  cells  men  were  wont  to  be  confined— 
those  men  of  note  and  mark — whether  Gata- 
l»e,  Ingmtha  or  St.  Peter,  who  troubled  the 
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leaders  of  the  capitol  above.  There  leads 
off  on  the  right  and  in  front,  a  path  which 
Horace  trod,  as  was  his  custom,  ("sic  ei 
stot,")  and  passing  under  another  arch  of 
scarce  less  venerable  aspect  than  the  first, 
(arch  of  Titus,)  you  see  it  shaded  by  a  tow- 
ering structure  than  which  the  eye  of  man 
finds  none  more  stupendous,  called  now,  as 
when  Pompey  was  yet  alive,  the  Coliseum. 
On  the  left  of  this,  which  is  the  celebrated 
"  Via  Sacra"  exist  ruins  of  temples  and 
edifices  which  were  the  marvel  of  their  epoch, 
and  on  its  right  crowning  and  covering  an 
extensive  hill,  called  then  as  now  Palatine,  we 
see  ruins  piled  upon  ruins.  By  night  we  may 
hear  there  the  bat  and  the  owl,  and  stumble 
over  the  broken  and  piled  up  fragments  of 
enormous  palaces  which  the  wealth  of  the 
richest  nation  of  earth  constructed  during 
her  most  luxuriant  days.  These  are  the  pal- 
aces of  the  Caesars  and  of  Diocletian,  cover- 
ing an  immense  area.  Night  winds  howl 
through  their  half  filled  vaults,  the  rain  drops 
beat  in  upon  their  painted  walls  and  their 
fretted  ceilings  are  damp  with  slime. 

In  the  day  the  ripe  corn  waves  at  the  base 
of  its  mouldering  walls,  and  the  vine  is  train- 
ed over  their  tops.  At  each  coming  fall  their 
annual  crop  is  gathered,  which  has  been  fed 
by  the  crumbled  brick  and  mortar  returning 
to  its  original  dust.  With  each  year  nature 
regains  her  dominion  over  art,  and  with  her 
slow  but  constant  toil,  by  sure  and  certain 
means  she  gathers  back  to  her  bosom  the 
elements  which  man  had  stolen  from  her  to 
raise  his  frail  tenements.  He  may  employ 
science  and  knowledge,  may  add  and  change 
and  combine,  but  all  must  yield  to  the  great- 
er alchemy  of  nature,  and  from  the  top  of 
the  Coliseum  its  doom  is  seen  in  the  tall  corn 
which  waves  on  the  Palatine  Hill. 

This  then  is  truly  a  hallowed  spot— here 
lie  the  graves  of  great  deeds — here  were 
born  and  were  matured  those  memorable 
events  which  marked  the  world  and  their 
epoch. 

Porsenna  actually  stormed  those  walls 
there  !  Here  Clelia  swam  the  "  Yellow  Ti- 
bur"  (Flavum  Tiberim)  to  join  her  Roman 
friends.  Through  this  gate  rushed  an  infu- 
riated people,  when  maddened  by  resentment 
they  at  length  tore  off  the  shackles  of  the 
tyrant  and  took  their  own  fortunes  in  their 
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own  hands !  Here  struck  the  arm  of  the  eut- 
raged  father  as  he  drew  from  the  heart  of  bis 
{potless  child  the  reeking  ateel,  and  calling 
aloud  for  vengeance,  swore  bj  the  sacrifice 
worthy  of  a  Roman,  to  assert  the  liberties  of 
his  country ! 

There  the  Roman  (Brutus)  spoke  those 
stern  words  which  from  the  issue  of  his  loins 
took  life !  A  sweet  spoken  orator  of  match- 
less mien  and  godlike  purpose,  clothed  in  his 
toga,  from  that  tribunal,  there  fired  his  coun- 
trymen with  glorious  eloquence  as  be  poured 
forth  those  words  which  none  but  him  could 
so  well  pronounce.  Anon  he  burns  with  re- 
sentment—now his  eyes  flash  fire  as  he  ut< 
ters  those  scathing  denunciations  which 
cowed  Cataline,  or  poured  out  with  marvel- 
lous fluency  from  his  fecund  lip  that  high 
philosophy  which  Rome  had  never  yet  lis- 
tened to,  and  which  Greece  scarce  had  con- 
ceived of. 

As  if  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  he 
wraps  his  cloak  around  him ;  methinks  I  see 
his  veins  swell  and  his  proud  form  dilate,  as 
he  recounts  the  injuries  of  the  oppressed— 
the  high  duties  of  the  citizen— the  safeguards 
of  the  republic— -the  dangers  of  intestine 
foes  ;— or  calming  down  into  the  wide  chan- 
nel of  statesmanlike  argument,  deduce  by 
master  logic  those  subtle  rules  of  morals  upon 
which  is  based  all  true  greatness.  Whether 
the  orator  conducted  4us  argument  upon  the 
great  principles  of  government  or  of  national 
policy — whether  by  a  long  chain  of  reason- 
kig  he  educed  the  great  maxims  of  philoso- 
phy,— whether  he  taught  those  beautiful  pre 
cepts  of  social  life  which  shine  with  a  mellow 
lustre  in  his  De  dmtcitia  or  De  SenechUe— 
or  whether  a  culprit  cowed  before  his  indig- 
nant frown,  or  at  the  movement  of  his  fin- 
ger— he  still  stands  before  me  there  in  the 
Forum  of  which  I  see  now  naught  save  the 
half  buried  brick  and  floor  and  the  damp  pil- 
lars under  which  they  walked ! 

Again,  I  see  strange  Gallic  Legions,  with 
the  same  anxious  faces  with  which  they  leapt 
the  Rubicon  crowding  in,  and  around  the  pil 
lars  there,  whilst  their  general  stalks  along 
with  the  mien  of  one  conscious  that  he  bad 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  Rome — which 
struck  to  the  earth  at  once  both  him  and  her. 

This  man,  with  the  massive  forehead  and 
thoughtful  brow  that  I  see  in  the  marble  bust 


of  him  ai  Naples,  has  triumphed  in  all  the 
dements  of  distinction— be  has  worn  the  ta- 
re! on  every  field— be  has  carried  off  the 
prizes  in  every  contest  he  is  a  sturdy  champ* 
ion  in  war,  in  diplomacy,  in  lettera— he  can 
lead  an  army  or  storm  a  fortress  better  than 
the  best  in  the  Republic— in  the  midst  of  the 
camp  he  can  write  Memoirs  so  pure  and  du- 
sk, such  models  of  clearness  and  beauty,  of 
combined  strength  and  elegance,  that  the 
school  boy  is  pointed  to  them  for  imitstiflo 
a  thousand  years  after  him.  In  diplomacy 
he  is  as  wily  and  adroit  as  the  most  saga- 
cious !  He  is  universal  in  his  tastes,  fan- 
cies and  capacities ;  be  is  content  to  leave 
a  mistress  like  Cleopatra  to  trace  the  sources 
of  the  Nile;  he  imitates  the  luxuries of  Ln- 
cullus  and  Pollio  in  taking  a  vomit  before 
his  meals  and  he  builds  baths,  villas,  tad 
palaces  at  Bake  ai  Pausilippo  and  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  which  fully  rival  than  is 
richness  and  beauty.  But  the  statoe  of 
Potnpey  in  the  Borghese  Palace  iestifl  stained 
with  blood— for  there  is  around  hhn  there  a 
trusty  and  well  beloved  Brutus'  with  stem 
and  lowering  front,  and  there  is  there  a 
'  lean  and  hungry  Cassius,'  who  taught  the 
world  how  the  current  events  repose  in  the 
form  purpose  and  deathless  constancy  of  sin- 
gle men,  and  how  one  single  arm  can  wield 
and  direct  the  destinies  of  Empires.  The 
pavements  of  the  Forum  these  men  tram- 
pled upon  when  such  thoughts  tare  their  very 
heartstrings. 

At  the  blow  of  Cassias  and  of  Brutes  the 
whole  drama  of  the  Augustan  Period  open 
into  view.  They  brought  destructioa  aknf 
with  themselves  upon  all  even  the  greatest 
among  them.  Cicero  fell  by  the  blow.  An- 
archy and  carnage  flourished  and  rioted  is 
excess  till  from  the  Moody  picture  was  ush- 
ered into  view  those  golden  days  of  Augostv 
and  Maecenas,  and  Horace  and  Virgil — 
when  the  finest  epics,  the  meet  graceful  ▼ar- 
ses, all  the  delicacies  and  amenities  of  a  We 
at  the  same  time  refined,  cultivated  and  Inj- 
urious were  exhibited.  Before,  all  had  heei 
revolutionary,  strong,  vigorous  and  passion- 
ate ;  now  it  is  all  lightness  and  elegance  and 
taste*  And  here  not  a  hundred  yards  to 
this  spot,  Livia  was  borne  fainting  from  thr 
hall  when  the  poet  read  to  her  Lord  the  '  ft 
eris>Marceiim*t'  and  the  JEneid \ 
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to  the  vanity  of  prince  and  people.  There 
stands  Virgil  all  radiant  with  excitement  as 
be  narrates  the  well  drawn  picture  ;  the  Sybil 
foretelling  and  showing  to  the  Trojan  Chief- 
tain the  shades  of  those  great  men  of  com- 
ing time ;  Horace  sits  in  the  back  ground  en- 
joying the  triumph  of  modest  but  exalted 
merit — Claudia  is  pale  with  emotion,  and 
Augustus  and  Maecenas  drink  in  the  touch- 
ing story.  The  busts  and  statues  that  are 
now  reposing  in  the  Vatican  for  the  benefit 
of  the  curious,  decorate  the  room. 

There  was  another,  the  •■  Greatest  Roman 
of  them  all,"  who  walked  this  Forum  many 
a  long  year  before  these,  but  whom  all  delight 
to  remember,  and  to  point  to  as  the  parent  of 
the  Scipios.  This  was  old  Scipio,  the  grand- 
father of  the  noble  Scipio  African  us. 

He  it  is  whom  Cicero  delights  to  cite  as  the 
good  old  model  of  virtue  and  elegance— one 
of  those  fine  gentlemen  of  the  early  days 
who  gave  their  names  to  the  beat  families 
and  noblest  blood  of  Rome,  and  who  rank 
withDentatus  with  Cato  and  with  Lelia. 

I  not  only  descend  down  into  his  very 
tomb  along  the  Via  Appia  where  Cicero 
tells  us  they  lay  in  his  day,  as  he  says, 
"  when  you  go  out  of  the  porta  capena  and 
see  the  tombs  of  Calatinue,  the  Scipios  the 
SenriHi  and  the  Metelli  can  yon  consider  that 
thebaried  inmates  were  unhappy"  and  where 
be  was  wont  to  walk  to  reflect  on  the  virtues 
of  his  ancestors,  but  I  actually  open  his  very 
coffin  in  the  Vatican,  handle  familiarly  the  re- 
mains, and  read  there  the  merits  of  the  vene- 
rable dead.  For  stirring  mementoes  of  the 
past— for  a  veritable  relic  of  a  remote  antiqui- 
ty, nothing  compares  with  this  tomb,  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Scipios  of  this  illustrious  name. 
The  inscriptions  and  the  implements,  even 
nclnding  the  ornaments  of  his  person,  are 
wt  destroyed,  and  the  signet  ring  which 
idorned  his  finger  is  now  carefully  locked  up 
Q  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of in  England. 

When  such  a  man  trod  the  Forum  there 
vith  his  stately  step  and  native  dignity,  how 
oust  Rome  have  watched  with  pride  her 
'trans,  gazing  upon  one  of  the  noblest 
pecimena  the  world  ever  produced. 
Following  him,  in  his  own  family  and  of 
w  single  name  of  Scipio,  were  other  wor- 
ses whose  fame  was  only  equalled  and 
dipsed  by  an  ancestor  or  a  descendant. 


Mew  who  beat  Hannibal  when  Flaroinios 
and  his  Legions  perished  at  Thrasimene— 
men  who  won  triumphs  in  Europe  and  Asia 
and  Africa— who  took  surnames  from  con- 
tinents and  to  whom  the  East  and  the  West 
bad  to  furnish  epithets  to  distinguish  them— 
men,  whom  age  only  disqualified  for  office, 
whose  only  fault  was  that  they  were  too  young 
to  wear  the  badges  of  office  for  which  their 
abilities  and  merits  fitted  them— who  did 
not  fear  to  appeal  successfully  to  the  Tribune 
and  to  an  ungrateful  people  and  to  point  to 
the  deeds  they  had  done  and  to  the  blood 
they  had  spilt  for  Rome.  From  the  Forum 
before  us  old  Scipio  African  us  in  the  midst 
of  his  trial,  like  Marius  when  he  pointed  to 
his  scars,  cried  out  to  the  jealous  Tribunes, 
"  Tribunes  of  ike  people  and  you  citizens  let 
us  haste  to  yonder  Capitol  and  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  Gods,  for  *twas  on  this  day  that  I  con- 
quered Hannibal.91 

Whilst  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  the 
sudden  memory  of  the  greatness  of  his  past 
swept  away  the  little  malignities  of  the  pres- 
ent and  rescued  the  old  soldier  from  the  en- 
mity of  the  base  and  mean. 

Another,  surnamed  '  Massica,'  who  slew 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  talented,  eloquent  and 
learned  in  the  laws,  had  a  virtue  only  equalled 
by  his  courage.  He  was  called  the  delight  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  people  did  not  hesitate 
to  proclaim  him  the  greatest  man  of  the  Re- 
public, whilst  he  himself  had  enough  simpli- 
city of  heart  and  grandeur  of  soul  to  con- 
temn honours  and  to  retire  like  Dentatus  and 
Washington  when  his  services  were  no  lon- 
ger needed. 

But  it  were  endless  to  speak  of  this  hallowed 
spot,  the  Roman  Forum,  to  recall  the  great 
men  who  have  trod  its  floors. 

Other  localities,  around  and,  in  sight,  the 
Capitol  itself,  the  Tarpeian-Rock,  the  Cir- 
cus Maximus,  throng  with  the  great  names 
of  Quintus  Mutiue  Scaevola,  Horatius  Codes, 
Camillus,  Coriolanus,  Dentatus,  the  Catos, 
the  Metelli,  the  Servilii,  and  those  of  whom 
the  very  sepulchres  lie  tentantless  of  their 
heroic  dwellers  J 


NOTES  ON  THE  ABOVE. 


A  grim  and  hoary  tradition  hath  breathed  upon  and 
consecrated  every  object  around  ;  each  blackened  by  age 
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and  inonlderiog  into  decay  is  y<4  instinct  wuh  del  spirit 
oi  the  place. 

I  have  aeen  four  sunsets.  One  from  the  top  of  the 
Coliseum ;  one  from  the  Mole  at  Naples,  whoa  Veens-ins, 
Onpri,  Paiuilippo  and  the  City  were  bathed  in  a  rosy  at- 
Biosphere ;  one  from  the  L.  at  Venice,  with  its  oriental 
Mosques  and  Minarets  in  sharp  outline  against  the  sea 
and  purple  sky,  and  the  fourth  whilst  descending  from  the 
summit  of  Fresole. 

They  are  written  in  the  order  of  their  loveliness  and 
splendour.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  passed  through 
Pisa  lor  the  third  time.  In  riding  mttUmrt  out  of  the  city 
far  miles  there  was  in  view,  painted  against  the  gorgeous 
but  unchanged  heavens,  which  looked  like  a  sea  of  glory, 
the  Baptistery,  the  Leaning  Tower,  and  the  Cathedral. 
The  dome  of  the  first  filled  the  eye  with  its  beaaty.  When 
I  reflected  that  the  last  had  occupied  that  spot  for  more 
than  six  centuries,  when  I  thought  of  John  and  Nicholas 
of  Pisa,  its  architects,  who  preceded  Bruuelleschi  and 
Michael  Angelo  by  at  least  two,  I  was  shocked  by  the 
whistls  of  a  steam  car,  which  rushed  past  me  as  I  pro- 
ceeded on  my  way  to  overtake  the  courier  at  Pietra  Santa ! 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  great  Epic  poets  save 
Homer  aod  Camoens  were  either  natives  of  Italy  or  sought 
their  inspiration  there.  Milton  forms  no  exception.  As 
Roecoe  says,  one  age  and  one  small  kingdom  gave  birth 
to  three. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  most  interesting  localities  of  an- 
cient Rome  lie,  comparatively  speaking,  close  together— 
and  they  are  generally  within  a  short  distanceofthe  towers 
of  the  Capitol.  The  Palatine  Hill,  the  Coliseum,  the  Fo- 
rum, the  Circus  Maximus  are  near  by,  also  the  temples  of 
Augustus  and  Vesta,  the  Pantheon  and  two  or  three  of 
the  best  preserved  and  most  conspicuous  arches.  The 
Columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  are  father  removed 
than  some  of  these,  sod  one  is  in  the  heart  of  the  modern 
city.  The  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  is  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  Capitol  and  Forum,  and  beyond  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo  and  the  u  Yellow  Tiber." 

Madame  de  Stael  says— 

"  Rome  interprets  par  rimagiuatioo  et  le  geuie,  Rome, 
qui  est  un  monde  amine  par  le  sentiment  nans  lequel  le 
monde  lui-meme  est  un  desert." 

••Rome  depuis  longlemps  est  1'asile  des  exiles  du 
monde;  Rome  elte-m&ne  n'est-elle  pas  detronee!  soo 
aspect  console  les  roi  depouillcs  coin  me  cllc." 

41  Ce  Forum  n'  a-t-il  pasoccupe,  par  les  souvenirs  qu'il 
retrace,  les  plus  beaux  genies  de  tous  les  temps  I  Hon- 
neur  done,  eternel  honneur  aux  peuples  courageux  et 
librea,  puisqu'ils  captiveut  aiusi  les  regard*  de  U  pos- 
terite."— Corinue. 

On  the  versatility  of  C»sar  see  Hodgson's  Notes  to 
Child*  Harold's  Pilgrimage.    In  ranking  the  great  men  of 
the  world  I  only  put  Columbus  between  Homer  and  Ca- 
se r. 

They  actually  point  out  Caesar's  blood  on  the  leg  of 
Pompey's  statue  at  Rome.  I  saw  a  dark  blotch  just  be- 
low the  knee,  but  could  not  answer  for  its  antiquity. 

See  an  admirable  painting  in  the Palace  on  Lake 

Como,  representing  Virgil  reciting  the  iEoeid  before  Au- 
gustus and  his  court. 

1  have  attended  private  parties,  receptions  and  balls, 
given  in  many  private  families,  both  titled  and  untitled,  in 
Florence,  snd  in  none  was  an  Austrian  permitted  to  enter. 
When  ao  Italian  lady  dances  with  an  Austrian  officer,  or 
admits  him  to  her  house,  it  is  a  rare  exception. 


F.  P.  P. 


Charleston  S.  C. 


Ufartirtf  of  Htm  Storks. 


Rxrosvrs  or  Cases  Anooxo  axo  Ajmvdced  ur  m 
Court  or  Appeals  of  Vibgihia.  By  Daniel  Call. 
To  which,  besides  the  notes  of  the  late  Joseph  Tair. 
Esq.,  are  added  copious  references  to  statute*  and  fob 
sequent  adjudications  on  the  same  subjects.  By  /*• 
cum  Minor,  Counsellor  at  Law.  In  Six  Vokmu*. 
Vol.  I.    Richmond.    A.  Morris.    1854. 

We  have  received  from  the  publisher  this,  the  first  vul- 
ume  of  Mr.  Minor's  new  edition  of  Call'e  Report's,  aid 
are  sure  it  will  be  most  acceptable  to  the  prossasiod.  Thr 
Editor  says  in  his  preface,  that  the  difereac*  between 
thb  and  former  editions  consists  almost  entirely  ia  origi- 
nal matter  of  his  own.  added  to  the  text  and  to  Mr.  Tate'* 
notes ;  since  which  time— the  time  of  the  publication  a 
Mr.  Tate's  edition— the  change  in  many  statutes  and  tbr 
variety  of  new  decisions  have  rendered  such  noies  al- 
most indispensable.  Occasionally  the  Reporter's  mar- 
ginal abstracts  of  the  cases  are  recast  or  modified— so  •- 
to  afford  a  still  more  accurate  statement  than  that  given  bi 
the  original  reporter.  A  stffl  farther  addition  of  the  pia«w 
editor  consists  of  abstracts  of  cases  cited  only  by  nan*. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Minor's  edition  of  the  Re- 
ports is  by  no  means  a  mere  republication  of  the  ferae; 
one,  with  trivial  alterations.  On  the  contrary,  these  mod- 
ifications are  very  important ;  and  we  am  quite  sore  that 
the  profession  will  consider  them  very  valuable.  The 
references  to  subsequent  statutes  and  decisions  nasi 
make  this  edition,  for  all  practical  purposes,  much  to  bt 
preferred  to  the  former  oues. 

We  may  refer  in  this  conneetiou  to  a  eveaiar  seat  as 
by  Mr.  A.  Morris,  setting  forth  the  plan  of  a  new  edmsa 
of  the  Virgiuia  Reports  at  large,  which  Mr.  Minor  props- 
aes  to  undertake,  or  rather  we  should  say  has  undertaken. 
Mr.  Minor  proposes  to  greatly  condense  the  report*  of 
cases  and  thus  to  reduce  them  ta  balk  sad  price.  He 
will  omit  all  arguments  of  counsel,  except  in  those  case> 
where,  the  Court  having  given  no  opinion,  they  are  re- 
quired to  make  the  points  of  a  case  intelligible .— abridge 
the  HtrtememtM  of  the  Reporters,  as  well  aa  theophueai  of 
the  Judges ;  and  append  to  each  cant  the  anbesaacc  of 
decisions  snd  enactments  subsequently  nsade,  and  vhkk 
tend  to  confirm  or  modify  the  decisions.  By  this  proce* 
we  are  assured  each  volume  will  be  reduced  to  a  third,  a 
fourth,  or  a  fifth  or  its  present  sine,  andconseqasatly  w* 
be  much  more  moderate  in  price.  The  peace  wfll  he  » 
about  the  same  ratio  with  the  sixe— one-fourth  or  ess- 
fifth  of  what  the  old  edition  was  sold  for.  The  speci- 
mens given  by  Mr.  Minor  of  those  cases  which  he  has  al- 
ready condensed,  aflbrd  a  very  good  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  undertaking,  lie  iostancea  the  sax  ef  Len 
witch  ana*  others  se.  Berkeley  Treasurer,  etc  1  Hew- 
ing and  Muuford,  p.  61—66.  The  original  report  ceo- 
tainiug  1800  words  is  in  the  revision  of  Mr.  Minor  redscef 
to  365  words.  In  Taylor's  Adas.  **.  Nhbnawa,  M  » 
67—70,  toe  condensation  reduces  the  ease  areas  ltf» 
words  to  about  350. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Minor's  edition  is  manifest,  and  «r 
think  the  profession  st  large  will  consider  his  eotersr*- 
as  most  commendable.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sopposs  thai 
reports  of  esses  cam»t  be  ehrimjtd  wfchnat  esaiirhif  m 
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Everybody  who  has  opened  a  volume  of 
tee  Virginia  Reports  noet  have  been  struck  with  the 
bafth  ef  the  cases— and  ha ve  wondered  et  the  lengthy 
paragraphs  of  arguments  and  opinions  given  therein. 
The  statements  of  cases  are  also,  very  often,  for  longer 
(baa  is  at  ell  necessary ;— and  what  Mr.  Minor  proposes 
is  simply  to  reduce  these  ponderous  paragraphs— to  ex 
tract  the  really  valuable  matter,  throwing  away  the  husk. 
The  English  reports  are  far  shorter  than  our  own— this 
ths  profession  well  know,  and  yet  the  suite  thus  eon- 
seated  are  most  important  ones,  often  involving  new 
principles.  We  trust  that  the  profession  throughout  the 
State  will  extend  their  aeeiatance  cordially  to  this  meri- 
torious undertaking,  which  we  shall  take  occasion  to  refer 
10  again.  The  high  reputation  of  the  Editor  for  learning 
sad  ability  should  bespeak  in  advance,  the  confidence  of 
the  whole  profession. 


PlBJOBAL  NaRRXTIYX  Or  EXPLORATIONS  AMD  IsClDKJTTS 

is  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  Sorora,  and 
Chihuahua  Connected  with  the  United  Statee  and 
Mexico*  Btmudmry  Commute*  daring  the  yeare  1860, 
'51,  'S3,  and  »5S.  By  John  RmmmH  BarUetL  U  .S. 
Conimiaaioner.  2  vols.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  At 
Co.    1854.    [From  Mr.  Woodbouse,  139  Main  Street. 

The  *  Personal  Narrative"  of  Mr.  Bartlett  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  which  have  appeared  during  the 
present  season.  It  fills  a  very  important  stole*  in  Amer- 
ietn  literature — and  such  a  book  has  long  been  needed. 
As  the  reader  will  have  perceived  from  the  title  page  which 
we  have  copied  in  full,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  coonected  with 
the  United  States  commission  dispatched  to  New  Mexico, 
to  ax  the  boundary  line  between  the  American  and  Mex 
can  possessions  during  the  years  1850,  '51,  '52  and  '53. 
The  writer  proceeded  with  the  Commission  from  Texas 
to  Soaora,  and  made  the  moat  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive explorations  of  the  whole  route— laying  down  the 
exact  locality  of  every  spring  and  pasture  ground  upon 
this  the  great  line  of  march  of  emigrants  going  to  or  re* 
mains;  from  Cuflfernia.  The  value  of  the  book  will  ea- 
ally  he  p  moaned  from  the  few  words  we  have  written. 
As  California  increases  in  size  and  population,  the  over- 
land route  will  become  more  and  more  popular— and  the 
44  guide  book"— for  snch  we  may  call  it— of  Mr.  Bartlett 
will  be  a  eta*  ewe  new.  The  sufferings  whieh  parties 
passing  through  those  wild  regions  sometimes  undergo 
are  very  dreadful ;  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a 
more  dislieartening  circumstance  than  the  discovery  by 
one  of  the  caravans,  after  a  long  day's  march,  that  the 
springe  and  pastnre  grounds  which  they  calculated  on, 
are  not  where  the  guides  asserted  them  to  be-  The  poor 
anunals  feinting  after  their  severe  journey  for  want  of 
water  and  pasturage,  the  men  weary  and  discouraged, 
the  night  settling  down  on  the  arid  plain  :— this  is  a  pic- 
ture which  has  too  often  been  a  reality. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Bartlett  was  to  write  a  book  whieh 
should  actually  lay  down  the  locality  of  every  "  stopping 
place"  upon  the  whole  route :  t)ie  smallest  village,  the 
leant  spring ;  and  everything  connected  with  the  overland 
loavney.  We  baxard  nothing  in  saying  that  his  work 
will  become  a  standard  authority  and  be  in  the  bands  of 
an  who  projects  a  journey  by  the  route  which  the 
•an  fefljwod.    The  book  would,  however,  be  fer 


I  for  this  purpose  were  it  printed  in  duodeci- 
mo form,  without  the  engravings.    At  present  it  is  much 


too  large  and  costly  to  become  in  the  full  eenee  of  the 
word  popular.  We  have  never  seen  more  beautiful  lith- 
ographs ;— the  two  heavy  volumes  are  profusely  illustra- 
ted with  the  meet  delightful  views  of  the  Mexican  towns 
and  mountains.  To  these  are  added  a  number  of  battle 
scenes  with  Indians  which  strike  us  as  very  life-like  and 
admirable.  The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  seldom  produ- 
ced a  more  beautiful  work  or  one  of  greater  national  in- 


The  Iron  Const*,  or  Mutual  Influence.  By  Mary 
Condon  Clarke,  author  of  the  M  Girlhood  of  8haks- 
pftere's  Heroines,"  "The  Complete  Concordance," 
etc.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  6t  Co.  1854.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke  is  well-known  as  the  au- 
thoress of  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  useful  volumes 
in  English  literature : — we  refer  to  her  "  Complete  Con- 
cordance" of  Shakespeare.  To  editors,  and  indeed  to 
writers  of  every  descriptions,  the  work  in  question  is  of 
indispensable  importance,  enabling  them  as  it  does  to 
verify  the  loosely-remembered  and  quoted  lines  of  the 
great  dramatist.  From  this  severe  task  Mrs.  Clarke  passed 
to  her  u  Girlhood  of  Shakspeare'e  Heroines,"  of  which 
entertaining  books  we  have  more  than  once  expressed 
our  admiration.  The  u  Iron  Cousin"  now  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Appleton  is  her  last,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  u  Concordance,"  we  believe  her  longeat  work.  The 
tele  boasts  a  very  great  array  of  characters  and  is  full  of 
that  ease  and  dramatic  power  which  characterizes  the 
authoress.  Ferrnor,  the  "  Iron  Master"  is  not  a  very  tre- 
mendous personage  after  all— and  the  last  words  of  Kate 
Worthington*s  letter  to  her  friend  are,  "I  dare  not  for  my 
life — my  lips  I  mean — hint  at  calling  him  the  Iron  Cou- 
sin." The  authoress'  dedication  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent Novello,  is  admirable  for  its  tone  of  affection  and 
respect. 


Ths  Worxj  or  John  Locks.  Vol.  I.  Philosophical 
Works.  With  a  preliminary  Essay  and  Notes.  By 
J.  A.  St.  John.  London :  Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  St. 
CoventCarden.    1854. 

Ths  Works  or  ths  Right.  Hon.  Jossph  Addison, 

.   with  Notes  by  Richard  Hurd\  D,  />.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Worcester.  Vol.  III.  The  Spectator.   Same  publisher. 

A  History  or  ths  Church  :  from  A.  D.  322  to  the 
death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  A.  D.  427.  By  The- 
doret  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  and  from  A.  D.  431  to  A.  D.  594, 
by  Eeagriue,  Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Me- 
moirs of  the  Authors.    Same  publisher. 

Erotica.  The  Poems  of  Catullus  and  Tibulluo :  and 
the  Vigil  of  Venus.  A  literal  prose  translation,  with 
Notes  by  Waiter  K.  Kelly.  To  which  are  added  the 
metrical  versions  of  Lamb  and  Grainger,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  versions  by  other  writers.    Same  publisher. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bonn's  edition  of  Locke,  is 
taken  up  with  the  celebrated  "  Eesay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding ;"  prefaced  by  a  critical  view  of  the  writer 
and  his  philosophy,  from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  Mr.  J.  A. 
St.  John.  The  Essay  is  elucidated  by  Notes.  A  good 
edition  of  Locke's  works  has  long  been  needed,  and  we 
consider  the  present,  one  of  Mr.  Bonn's  most  valuable  un- 
dertakings.   As  long  as  the  philosophy  of  the  hums 
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maud  is  studied,  the  g root u  Essay"  will  be  the  standard 
exposition ;  no  other  writer  baa  even  produced  any  thing 
to  compare  to  it  It  m  scarcely  worth  while  to  repeat  this 
The  edition  before  us  is  gracefully  printed  in 
uniform  style. 

The  third  volume  of  Bishop  Kurd's  AddUom  is  taken 
up  with  the  "Spectator,"  to  No.  488.  We  spoke  of  this 
edition  of  the  great  Essayist  in  our  last  number.  The 
present  volume  contains  the  usual  quantity  of  brief 
notes  by  the  Reverend  Editor. 

A  History  of  the  C*»rce--from  the  year  323  to  649— 
will  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  students.  It  is  the 
work  of  two  of  the  old  church  dignitaries,  Theodomt 
Bishop  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Scholastic  us  or  advocate  Evag 
rius  who  from  the  most  reliable  accounts,  seems  to  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Antioch.  Theodoret  also 
resided  at  Antioch  and  is  known  to  have  been  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  many  of  bis  works  remaining  to  the  present 
day.  His  chief  productions  were  a  "  Commentary  on  the 
Bible*'  and  a  M  Treatise  on  the  Incarnation.*'  His  life, 
although  spent  in  theological  controversy,  wan  blameless 
and  pious  throughout.  The  work  here  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Bohn  will  be  of  interest  and  value,  as  a  chronicle  o 
events  occurring  in  connection  with  tbe  church  during  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Evagrius  is  chiefly  knowu  as 
tbe  author  of  an  u  Ecclesiastical  History,"  which  appear, 
ed  about  tbe  time  of  the  great  Nestorian  controversy- 
His  style  is  often  redundant.  The  volume  before  us  is 
one  of  the  publisher's  "  Ecclesiastical  Library." ' 

Tibullua  and  Catullus  enjoy  an  Anacreoutic  notoriety 
which  will  probably  make  tbe  present  volume  popular. 
It  commences  with  a  literal  translation  of  the  poems  of 
the  writers,  many  of  which  we  think  might  be  suppressed 
with  advantage,  and  ends  with  tbe  various  versions  of 
Moore,  Grainger  and  others.  A  handsome  portrait  of 
Catullus  fronts  the  title  page :— an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  finer  Roman  type. 

We  have  received  the  above  volumes  from  the  Ameri- 
can agents,  Messrs.  Bangs  &  Brothers,  through  Mr.  J. 
W.  Randolph  of  this  place. 


Thx  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Rogers 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch  and  Notes :  edited  by  Epes 
Smrg*mt.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  fe  Co.    1854 
[From  Mr.  Woodhonse. 

The  "  Italy"  of  Samuel  Rogers  at  once  acquired  for 
him  a  very  gratifying  reputation :  and  his  other  works 
remain  very  popular  we  believe,  in  spite  of  that  change 
of  taste  in  poetry  which  characterizes  the  present  age. 
Rogers  was  of  the  old  clique :— the  clique  of  which  By- 
ron,  Suelly,  Keats,  Lamb  and  other  well  known  names, 
wen  the  ornaments  and  pride.  He  probably  owes  much 
of  his  reputation  to  this  identification  with  names  so  cele- 
brated in  poetical  aaoals ;  but  still  bis  proper  merits,  are 
numerous  and  important.  True,  his  verses  are  destitute 
of  the  passion  of  Byron,  the  wild  melody  of  Shelly,  the 
splendor  of  Keats— but  he  always  writes  purely  and 
gracefully :  and  some  of  his  versified  tales  of  *  Italy"  are 
among  the  most  pleasant  in  tbe  language. 

The  present  edition  of  which  we  have  received  a  copy 
from  the  pulishers,  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Co., 
of  Boston,  is  every  thing  which  could  be  desired :— very 
handsome  and  well  suited  to  the  library.  It  also  contains 
a  portrait  of  the  author. 


Ttnurrr  Years  in  tub  Psnumvaa,  Translated  warn 
the  French  of  Paul  P.  de  la  Girooiara,  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  New  York :  Harper 
fc  Brothers.  1854.  [From  A.  Morris. 
M.  De  La  Gironiere  has  given  os  a  roost  interesting  Se- 
conal of  his  twenty  years'  residence  m  the  Philippines,  t 
group  of  islands  in  the  far  Pacific,  of  wbieh  very  little  is 
known.  His  volume  will  be  found  exceedingly  pleasant 
reading  and  tbe  simple  manner  in  which  he  narrates  the 
most  dreadful  eocounters  with  Caymans,  Boa  Constrir* 
tors  and  other  monsters,  will  recommend  his  hook  to  eve* 
ry  lover  of  the  adventurous.  We  were  particularly  struck 
with  his  account  of  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  a  huge  Cay- 
man of  fabulous  size,  who  had  devoured  one  of  his  men 
and  a  short  time  before  breakfasted  upon  a  young  girl  of 
the  country,  who  watted  upon  Madam  de  la  Grioaierf . 
In  his  preface  the  author  refers  to  M.  Dumas9  account  of 
himself  io  the  "  Mi  lie  et  un  fant6mes."  In  this  fantasia? 
work  the  author  of  the  "  Guardsmen,"  according  to  hk 
wont,  makes  very  free  with  the  real  personage  we  mean 
M.  de  la  Grioniere : — if  we  are  not  mistaken  the  fictitious 
here  is  entertained  by  the  real  gentleman.  We  doubt  how- 
ever whether  even  the  wild  romance  of  Dumas  contains 
anything  more  strange  and  interesting  than  some  of  M. 
de  la  Geroniere's  incidents.  The  work  is  in  the  hand- 
some style  of  the  Harpers,  and  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  wood  cute. 


Sir  JASPER  Carew  Knt.  By  Ckarlet  Lever:  Author 
of  tbe  "  Dodd  family  abroad,"  etc.  New  York:  Hat- 
per  &  Brothers.  1854.  [From  A.  Morris. 
Mr.  Lever  seems  to  have  waked  up  lately,  and 
now  presents  himself  with  an  enormons  bundle  of  MS. 
under  his  arm,  from  which  he  draws  instalments  of  a 
novel  at  a  time.  "  The  Dodd  family  abroad"  was  very 
bulky  and  has  been  published  just  a  month.  We  now 
have  another  work  of  considerable  length,  as  roll  of  Kit 
and  gaiety  as  the  former.  Some  pages  of  M  Sir  Jasper 
Carew  Knt."  are  admirable  for  their  point  and  wit :— me 
adventures  of  the  hero  in  Paris,  whore  ho  edited  two  bit* 
terly  hostile  journals,  and  know  Maaaselte  Marge*  wslbs 
found  very  interesting.  Too  book  cesses  to  ma  torn  me 
teeming  press  of  tbe  Harpers. 


Athertov,  and  other  Tmle§.  By  Mary  Ruaaol  Mkford, 
author  of  "  Our  Village."  Boston.  Tickaor  and 
Fields.    1854.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Mam  Street. 

Few  lady  writers  of  the  present  day  occupy  as  tama- 
ble a  position  as  the  authoress  of  "  Our  Village."  The*. 
the  last  and  longest  of  her  tales,  will  be  road  with  the 
deepest  interest.  Atberton  is  written  with  e4nn*eoJ» 
skill,  and  takes  the  reader  captive  from  tbe  first  page.  It 
is  one  of  those  tales  of  English  country  Hfe  which  pee 
sess  such  genial  and  pleasant  attraction  and  we  aie 
sure  the  admirers  of  tbe  former  boohs  of  the  author*?* 
wfll  regard  it  as  her  very  beat  and  most  agissahlii  per- 
formance. The  circumstances  under  whteh  it  was  writ- 
were  very  distressing,  and  the  power  of  the  story  as  view 
of  this  fact,  is  remarkable.  Miss  Mrtford  had  pi  inns  i  id 
to  write  such  a  tale,  and  though  laboring  oaoW  very  af- 
flicting bodily  suffering,  courageously  eiccnmd  her  rest 
and  produced  one  of  bar  best  and  moat  interesting  works 
The  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  "  Athertoa**  a  n» 
bar  of  stories  contributed  from  time  to  time, 
periodicals— some  of  them  entertaining, 
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etc :  written  "  for  picture*"  as  she  says.  This  was  quite 
enough,  we  should  think,  to  deaden  her  invention. 
*  Atbertoi"  ■  e  very  handsome  volume  and  contains  a 
well-executed  portrait  of  the  authoress. 


Footprints  or  Famous  Men,  designed  as  incitements 
to  iotellectual  industry.  By  John  G.  Edgar,  author  of 
"The  Boyhood  of  Great  Men."  With  illustrations. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1854.  [From  A. 
Morris. 

Thii  is  eae  of  the  Messrs.  Harpers'  works  for  boys, 
ud  will  be  found  exactly  suited  to  iu  purpose.  The 
writer,  Mr,  Edgar,  who  has  had  some  experience  in  such 
varks,  ai*  executed  bin  task  very  agreeably.  His  style 
ii  plain  and  colloquial— just  of  that  description  which  is 
•st  to  recommend  his  stories— or  histories— to  boys.  We 
consider  seen  boobs  very  beneficial  to  the  growing  minds 
of  jouog  people.  The  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
the  "  riling  generation"  has  been  a  main  point  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Harpers,  The  rolume  before  us  contains 
a  number  of  pleasing  wood  cuts. 


Tu  Turkish  Empire  :  iu  history,  political  and  reli- 
poas  condition,  maimers  and  customs,  etc.,  with  bio- 
graphical  sketches  of  the  Sultan,  Omer  Pacha,  etc. 
by  Alfred  De  Beeee,  member  of  Embassy  at  Constan- 
tinople. Translated  by  Edward  Joy  Morris  U.  S. 
Charge  d'Aftaires  at  Naples.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay 
fcBiakiston.    1854.    [From  A.  Morris. 

A  rery  interesting  series  of  sketches  of  the  Sultan  and 
k»  most  distinguished  advisers,  officers,  and  nobles.  The 
tile,  which  we  have  given  at  length,  indicates  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  very  clearly.  It  contains  much  valua- 
ble information  upon  the  present  actors  in  the  Eastern 
*v,  and  will  be  found  useful  as  a  book  of  reference.  A 
portrait  of  the  Sultan  and  of  Omer  Pacha,  are  placed  in 
tat  of  the  book :— not  wery  accurate  likenesses  we  fear. 
°ner,  if  the  newspapers  are  true,  is  much  more  shaggy 
uul  bearish  in  appearance  than  he  is  here  represented. 


Acfasr.    Br  the  author  of  "  Castle  Avon,"  "  Ravens- 
cline,"  etc.    New  York.    Harper  6l  Brothers.  1854. 

"  Castle  Avon"  and  the  former  novels  of  this  writer 
are  attained  a  yrery  high  popularity  with  the  ladies,  who 
team  to  hold  ber  productions  in  especial  esteem.  We 
ire  forry  to  amy  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  give 
hen  that  careful  reading  which  is  due  to  works  so  ar- 
Utkally  constructed,  and  of  such  sustained  interest. 
'Aubrey,"  which  has  just  made  iu  appearance,  as  our 
eiders  will  see  above,  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers, 
pUl  be  extensively  read.  From  a  hasty  glance  at  iu 
■gas  it  appears  to  be  interesting. 


ax  Orator's  Touchstone,  or  Eloquence  Simplified ; 
eaUffacing  •>  etMnpreheneive  system  of  instruction  for 
lee  improvement  of  the  voice ;  and  for  advancement  in 
lbs  general  ait  of  public  speaking.  By  Hu#h  Me- 
Quae*.  New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers.  1854. 
[From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

Mr.  McQueen  has  treated  the  important  subject  of 
»hc  speaking,  and  the  means  of  arriving  at  proficiency 
all  iu  different  branches,  With  great  fullness  and  a  lu- 


cid order  which  will  render  his  book  of  great  value  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  such  matters.  He  treats  of  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  deep,  fine,  musical  vosse,  which 
is  so  effective  in  oratory,  of  the  proper  key  upon  which 
the  voice  should  be  pitched  in  speaking,  of  gesticulation, 
narration,  declamation,  and  every  adjunct  of  the  great  art 
of  oratory.  We  have  seldom  found  so  much  valuable 
matter  in  so  small  a  compass.  The  work  must  become 
popular. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Beattie:  With  a 
Memoir  of  the  author  by  Rev.  Alexander  Dfee. 

The  Poetical  Works  or  William  Falconer  :  With 
a  Life  by  Kev.  John  Mitford.  Boston.  Little,  Brown 
6&  Co.    1854.    [From  A.  Morris,  91  Main  Street. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  this  ex- 
ceedingly tasteful  and  handsome  edition  of  the  British 
poets.  The  aim  of  the  publishers  has  been  to  present 
the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  poeU  of  England  on 
the  finest  paper,  but  in  the  cheapest  form.  Few  publica- 
tions as  elegantly  simple  have  appeared  in  this  country. 
The  volumes  before  us  contain  the  great  works  of  the 
two  poets— "The  Minstrel"  end  the  "Shipwreck,"  with 
many  of  their  minor  pieces.  The  memoirs  are  foil  and 
valuable.  We  cordially  commend  this  excellent  edition 
of  the  British  poets  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  anxious 
to  possess  an  elegant  copy  of  a  book  which  no  good  li- 
brary should  be  without. 

Russia.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Marqmie  de 
Cmetine.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  At  Co.  1854. 
[From  J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Appleton  has  done  an  accepuble  service  to  the 
community  at  large  in  republishing  this  well-known  work. 
It  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  most 
acceptable  at  the  present  time.  The  Marquis  de  Cus- 
tine's  work  refers  to  the  period  of  his  visit  to  Russia  in 
1839.  No  other  book  of  travels  in  that  singular  country 
possesses  half  its  value.  The  Marquis  has  had  the  honor 
of  being  attacked  in  the  English  quarterlies  for  his  plain- 
speaking  upon  political  subjects,  and  we  need  only  say 
that  the  M  great  Reviews"  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  com 
bat  pigmies.  We  are  very  much  mistaken  if  this  work 
does  not  become  the  sundard  authority  upon  the  spirit  of 
Russian  institutions.  The  preface  will  show  in  what 
manner  the  author  approached  the  subject.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  aod  admirable  pieces  of  writing  we 
have  ever  seen. 


A  Popular  Account  or  the  Ancient  Egyptians  :  Re- 
vised and  Abridged  from  his  larger  work.  By  Sir  J. 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  8.,  etc.  Illus- 
trated with  five  hundred  woodcuts.  Two  Vols.  New 
York.  Harper  &  Brothers.  1854.  [From  A.  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

The  large  work  of  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  publish- 
ed in  1836,  is  standard  authority  upon  the  subject  of 
Egyptian  history.  The  present  abridgment  in  two  duo- 
decimo volumes  will  be  very  acceptable  to  students  and 
all  who  take  interest  in  the  former  civilization  of  the  sin- 
gular land  of  which  it  treats.  The  author  goes  at  great 
length  into  an  examination  of  the  habiu  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  incidentally  treats  of  the  Greek  cirilitt- 
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tion— thus  presenting  a  companion  between  the  two 
The  edition  before  us  is  profusely  illustrated  with  views 
of  Egyptian  remains,  in  the  usual  grotesque  style,  and 
the  volumes  present  a  very  substantial  appearance. 

Tempest  ahd  Sunshine  :  op  Life  iu  Kentucky.  By  Mrs. 
Mary  /.  Holmes.  New  York.  D.  Appteton  &  Co. 
1854. 

Tempest  and  Sunshine  arc  two  young  ladies— not  the 
atmospheric  phenomena  which  one  might  suppose  them 
to  be— this  at  least  is  true  of  them  in  Mrs.  Holmes1  vol- 
ume. Julia  Middleton  is  Tempest  and  her  sister  Fanny, 
Sunshine  :— the  two  characters  are  thus  placed  before 
the  reader  with  the  broad,  unmistakable  distinctness  which 
many  prefer,  especially  careless  and  indolent- readers. 
Mrs.  Holmes*  work  is  a  story  of  Kentucky  life-and  is 
told  with  great  grace  and  ease.  The  domestic  scenes 
are  written  as  only  a  woman  could  write.  In  this  de- 
partment there  is  no  comparison  between  male  and  fe- 
male writers.  The  former  always  fail— the  latter  nearly 
always  succeed. 

Essay  on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions ; 
the  Pursuit  of  Truth  and  other  subjects.  By  Smmmel 
Bailey.  Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.  1854.  [From 
A,  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

We  have  been  able  to  give  very  little  of  our  attention 
lo  Mr.  Bailey's  treatise  on  Opiniou :  a  very  important 
department  of  philosophy  as  everybody  knows.  His  ar- 
rangement seems  to  be  very  thorough,  and  the  mode  of 
treating  each  head  full  and  careful,  leaving  no  point  slur* 
red  or  awkwardly  put.  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  au- 
thor  except  that  we  believe  be  is  one  of  the  literary  clique 
of  the  City  of  Notions,  and  that  he  teaches  that  men  are 
not  responsible  for  wrong  belief.  His  choice  of  an  illus- 
tration—Appendix,  p.  419-  shows  how  very  difficult  it  is 
for  the  philosopher  to  divest  himself  of  that  opinion  he 
treats  of— to  practice  what  he  preaches. 

Hchmitz  aiu>  ZimrT's  Clasical  Series:  Advanced 
Latin  Exercises.  Philadelphia.  Blanche rd  Sl  Lea. 
1854.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 


Farm  UPLimtirrs  and  the  principles  of  shew  con- 
struction and  Use.  With  200  engraved  fllttstntieai 
by  John  G.  Thomas.  New  York.  Harper  s\  Broth- 
ers.   1854. 

We  are  not  able  to  express  any  opinion  of  the  practi- 
cal value  of  this  book  which  has  been  seat  to  as  by  tot 
publishers.  We  should  say,  however,  that  the  Jarmsrs 
would  find  it  full  of  useful  bints,  just  of  that  descripuos 
which  they  need.  It  is  an  explanation  of  the  comowe 
principles  which  liejat  the  root  of  the  every -day  opera- 
tions upon  a  farm  :— the  construction  of  agricultural  im- 
plements in  general,  and  the  beet  means  of  seewmg  the 
utmost  strength,  lightness  and  durability  in  thssi  ell. 
The  woodcuts  very  accurately  describe  the  work.  It  « 
wholly  practical,  dealing  with  simple  things— but  show- 
ing how  important  trifles  are  in  agriculture  :— what  mss 
esteem  trifles  that  ie  to  say  :  for  it  is  now  well  settled 
among  philosophers,  we  believe,  that  there  are  no  trifle*. 

From  Mr.  Morris. 


We  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  manuals  of  Messrs. 
Schmitz  and  Zumpt  j  they  have  attained  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  accuracy  and  perspicuity  of  arrangement.  The 
present  volume, "  Advanced  Latin  Exercises,"  is  similar 
in  style  and  design  to  the  other  books  of  the  series.  The 
"  examples"  are  taken  from  the  purest  writers  of  the  Ian 
guage  and  are  very  apposite.  Wo  have  received  the  vol- 
ume from  Messrs.  Blanchard  dt  Lea  the  publishers. 

Nkw  receipts  for  Coorikg  :  By  Miss  Leslie,  com- 
prising all  the  new  and  approved  methods  for  prepar- 
ing all  kinds  of  soups,  meats,  cakes,  etc.,  etc.  Phila- 
delphia.   T.  B.  Peterson. 

Miss  Leslie  is  high  authority  we  believe  upon  every- 
thing connected  with  the  art  of  Cooking ;  and  though  we 
have  not  read  her  volume  and  certainly  never  shall,  we 
can  quite  conscientiously  recommend  it.  It  appeared 
originally  a  year  or  two  since,  and  became  very  popular 
we  believe.    From  Mr.  G.  M.  West. 


Reverence  i»  the  Sakctcary.    By  A  Layman.  Ms* 
York.    Charles  B.  Norton-    1854. 

This  little  work  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attssaisa 
at  the  North,  we  believe,  and  setae  of  its  doctrines  bare 
excited  much  comment.  We  are  afraid  the  sVeunriahea 
of  fen-users  in  church  will  find  few  advocates  in  oar 
warm  Southern  latitudes.  We  have  nothadanopperts- 
nity  to  read  the  work,  however,  and  can  express  no  coit- 
ion of  its  literary  or  religions  character.  From  A.  Har- 
ris. 


The  Quiet  Heart— from  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Ne* 

York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1854.    [From  A.  Morris* 
97  Main  Street. 

M  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood"  which  preceded  this  tsk  ie 
Blackwood,  and  was  republished  by  the  Messrs  Hsipsr, 
became  very  popular  we  understand :  the 
is  apt  to  be  received  with  like  favor.  The 
very  well  executed  and  full  of  life,  hnmoor  and 
at  times  coarse  but  always  interesting.  The  "Qokt 
Heart"  is  much  more  serious  in  tone  and  has  tittle  of  d* 
abandon  of  Maga's  stories  generally. 

The  Messrs.  Harper  issue  it  as  one  of  their  •Librar? 
of  Select  Novels"  in  the  familiar  brown  cover  which  tw 
fiction-reading  public  are  so  well  acquainted  with. 


The  Machines. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Uarmw  i  asi 
Putnam's  Magazines,  which  are  as  foil  of  inatruetwe  ass 
entertainment  as  ever.  From  Mr.  Woodsman  the  Ossr 
terlies  and  Blackwood  have  reached  us— tfce  Revive*  •" 
average  interest,  Blackwood  rather  iailiflsrosjr  HeweV 
editor  of  this  periodical  can  publish  such  aa  leasee* 
bad  production  aa  u  Marathon"  we  cannot  ttnisavRxW 
The  "Edmburg"  contains  a  very  excellent  itasenrefsV 
history  of  Mormonism  with  souse  very  mlelfigeat  ris»» 
upon  the  spirit  and  probable  efiect  of  thaisspeetave  T> 
literary  department  at  the  end  of  the  WeBtsssmetsr  est 
tinues  to  he  infidel  in  its  tendency. 
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fetivend  before  the  Literary  Societies  ol'tfac  \irginia. 
Military  Institute,  July  4th,  1854,  hv  B.  J.  Barbour  of 
Ctaife  county,  Virginia. 

(Published  by  request  of  the  Societies.) 

Gentlemen; — You  will  pardon  me  in 
commencement  for  repeating  the  substance 
of  my  letter  accepting  the  position  I  occupy 
to-day— I  have  obeyed  your  call  rather  for 
the  opportunity  it  affords  me  of  expressing 
the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  your  institution 
than  from  any  hope  of  making  an  adequate 
return  for  the  compliment  you  have  paid  me. 
And  without  affectation  I  may  say  that  I 
labor  under  a  double  embarrassment  in  ful- 
filling this  engagement.  Many  years — I 
need  not  say  how  many— have  elapsed  since 
I  left  College,  and  hereafter  you  will  be  bet- 
ter able  than  now  to  appreciate  the  hesita- 
tion of  a  farmer  more  accustomed  to  "  en- 
twine his  thoughts  with  Nature  in  the  fields, 
than  Art  in  galleries/1  to  appear  before  those 
whose  active  acquaintance  with  literature 
enables  them  to  detect  the  first  anachronism 
in  history,  or  the  slightest  trip  in  the  clas- 
sics, especially  on  the  part  of  one  who  never 
claimed  to  be  very  sure-footed. 

But  if  I  feared  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  a  lit- 
erary institution,  I  was  still  more  doubtful  as 
to  the  propriety  of  coming  to  speak,  in  my 
desultory  way,  to  those  whose  occupation 
teaches  them  to  "talk  plainly  and  to  the 
point"  I  could  but  fear  that  my  thoughts, 
set  in  loose  array  before  you,  would  be  as 
distasteful  as  was  the  courtier's  bald,  dis- 
jointed chat  to  Harry  Percy— for  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  strict  discipline  of  the  camp 
teaches  and  calls  for  terse  and  nervous 
speech,  for  compact  arguments  as  well  as 
for  solid  columns — and  will  only  pardon 
attempted  ornament  as  it  allows  the  bur- 
nished armor,  the  waving  flag,  the  stirring 
music  and  the  cadenced  step,  as  the  incite- 
ments to  a  more  rapid  movement  and  a  more 
vigorous  attack. 
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Coming  then  as  a  militiaman  before  regu- 
lars, I  am  sure  you  do  not  expect  any  dis- 
course on  tactics  from  one  who  "  never  set 
a  squadron  in  the  field,  nor  the  divisions  of 
a  battle  knows  more," — nay  not  half  so  well 
as  the  fair  daughters  of  Rockbridge.     Gibbon 
says  somewhere  that  he  was  better  able  to 
write  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire from  having  served  for  a  short  time  in 
the   Hampshire   militia.      But  whatever  of 
clearness  this  may  have  added  to  his  "  lu- 
minous page,"  I  do  not  feel  that  my  martial 
experience,  embraced  in  a  single  appearance 
at  a  general  muster,  has  at  all  increased  my 
ability  to  address  those  who  have  "given 
the   first  watches  of  the  night  to  the  red 
planet  Mars."     But  while  I  ask  you  to  grant 
me  credit  for  the  most  complete  and  abso- 
lute ignorance  in  military  matters — that  I 
have  not  skill  to  "  trench  a  field  or  raise  a 
rampart" — that  I  am  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  grand  conceptions  of  Vauban  and 
the  sublime  reveries  of  Marshal  Saxe,  you 
will  yet  allow  me  to  express  my.  admiration 
of  the  wisdom  which  has  induced  our  State 
to  abandon  the  wretchedly  absurd  militia 
system  to  concentrate  its  efforts  upon  such 
an  institution  as  this— under  able  manage* 
ment  to  form  a  nucleus  for  an  effective  citi- 
zen soldiery,  by  sending  forth  from  time  to 
time  a  band  of  intelligent  officers,  well  pre- 
pared in  the  hour  of  need  to  guide  and  di- 
rect the  energies  of  the  State,  and  "bring 
the  freeman's   arm   to  aid  the    freeman's 
cause." 

Guided  and  animated  by  this  feelinp— and  • 
recollecting  that  your  institution  was  formed 
less  for  the  chances  of  war  than  for  the  more 
solid  triumphs  of  peace,  of  science  and  of 
morality,  I  could  not  hesitate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  topic  upon  which  to  address  you. 
Denied  a  fellowship  in  other  things,  you 
yourselves  have  indicated  to  me,  what  anoth- 
er portion  of  the  title  of  your  institution 
would  have  guarantied,  that  you  acknow- 
ledge brotherhood  in  the  name  of  a  noble 
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mother— that  there  is  a  loftier  music  under 
which  we  can  march  together.  And  I  have 
come  to  you,  therefore,  secure  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  if  challenged  at  your  lines,  I 
could  sincerely  answer — a  friend— -and  ad- 
vancing, give  that  unvarying  countersign  of 
our  affections — that  perpetual  watchword  of 
our  hearts — Virginia ! 

It  is  of  her  that  I  would  speak  to  you  to- 
day— a  day  I  know  which  invites  a  broader 
range  though  it  cannot  offer,  I  hope,  a  more 
acceptable  topic.  Consecrated  by  the  birth 
of  a  nation  and  by  the  death  of  patriots,  its 
return  and  celebration  would  justify  us  in 
wandering  in  thought  and  fancy  over  that 
grander  heritage  those  patriots  have  be- 
queathed to  us — or  with  the  license  granted 
usually  on  such  an  occasion,  we  might  be 
pardoned  for  extending  our  gaze  and  seek- 
ing to 

"  Pierce  the  war  cloud's  rolling  dun, 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun, 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy." 

But  I  think  we  can  spend  our  time  just  now 
more  profitably  in  running  the  shorter  lines 
of  our  smaller,  but  goodly  heritage— and  find 
our  account  in  treasuring  the  advice  of  Dun- 
das  to  Pitt  when  the  latter,  walking  rather 
unsteadily  after  dinner,  was  speaking  pro- 
sily about  the  { '  balance  of  power.' '  ' '  Hang 
Europe's  balance  :  mind  you  own !" 

It  seems  to  me,  my  friends,  that  we  busy 
ourselves  too  much  with  these  things  al- 
ready—that there  is  a  stronger  wish  to  set 
the  world  to  rights,  than  to  keep  our  own 
houses  in  order.  I  would  not  wish  of  course 
to  discourage  an  enlightened  acquaintance 
with  current  history,  or  seek  to  check  inves- 
tigation in  all  proper  and  legitimate  direc- 
tions. But  I  think  that  all  sober-minded 
people  will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that 
there  is  too  great  a  tendency  in  the  present 
age  to  expansiveness  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
fundity—that tinsel  and  veneering  are  too 
readily  accepted  in  the  place  of  solid  ma 
hogany  and  pure  gold — that  the  broad  views 
we  hear  so  much  of  only  encourage  shal 


rather  have  the  latest  piece  of  slander  flashed 
along  the  wires,  than  to  be  assured  of  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  decade  of  Livy— and 
boasts  a  knowledge  of  the  seat  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope that  it  does  not  possess  of  the  map  of 
its  own  country. 

Nor  do  I  intend  to  weary  you  with  any 
thing  more  than  an  incidental  allusion  to 
that  other  exciting  subject  of  the  day— that 
morbid  philanthropy  and  calculating  human- 
ity, which  takes  a  fugitive  slave  for  its  hero, 
drapes  a  city  in  mourning  when  the  consti- 
tution is  obeyed,  appeals  to  a  higher  law  for 
revenge,  and  flies* with  cowardly  terror  to  3 
lower  law  for  protection,  and  comes,  with 
blood  on  its  hands  and  scripture  on  its  lip*,  to 
lift  the  assassins  knife  and  light  the  incen- 
diary's torch,  in  the  name  of  a  meek  and 
lowly  Saviour.  I  turn  from  these  more  ex- 
!  citing  subjects,  because  I  feel,  as  I  hope  yon 
do,  that  we  can  dwell  for  a  time  more  plea*- 
I  antly  and  profitably  on  matters  nearer  home. 
,  As  you  have  stood  upon  some  one  of  these 
lofty  peaks  by  which  you  are  surrounded, 
and  have  strained  the  eye  to  embrace  th* 
grand  panorama  before  you — the  billowj 
hills,  and  long  waving  line  of  our  blue  Pyre- 
nees— you  have  felt  at  length  how  much 
more  pleasant  it  was  to  withdraw  the  aching 
gaze  and  fix  it  on  some  quiet  valley  nestling 
beneath  you,  glistening  it  may  be  with  the 
golden  harvest  or  the  springing  corn,  and 
smiling  with  ail  the  other  evidences  of  peace 
and  happiness,  as  though  conscious  that  na- 
ture had  laid  its  hand  in  blessing  upon  it. 
Even  so  let  us  withdraw  our  gaze  from  the 
great  world  for  a  time,  to  inspect  our  owr. 
loved  State — to  take  counsel  together  as  to 
our  duties,  and  how  we  may  best  perform 
the  part  assigned  us  in  the  service  of  a 
mother  whose  affections  and  bounties  so  weli 
entitle  her  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  all  her 
children. 

We  all  feel  that  Virginia  does  not  occupy 
her  proper  position  in  the  confederacy  of 
States.  We  all  regret  that  in  the  great  mart* 
of  material  improvement  she  has  lagged  he- 
hind  until  she  is  hardly  within  bugle-call  o: 


low  thinking— that  quid-nuncs  are  increasing  "her  sisters.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  speal 
more  rapidly  than  intelligent  citizens — and  thus  plainly  whenever  a  fair  opportunity  oc- 
that  the  electric  telegraph,  that  mad  gossip  curred,  and  in  return  have  been  denounce* 
as  Falstaff  would  have  called  it,  is  too  true  as  a  croaker — but  I  trust  when  you  hare 
a  type  of  an  age  that  I  greatly  fear  would  heard  me  through,  you  will  defend  asd  ab- 
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•solve  roe  from  such  a  title.  It  would  be  far 
easier,  as  it  certainly  would  be  far  more 
agreeable  to  speak  in  one  unbroken  strain  of 
hope  and  joy  of  the  present  and  future  of 
Virginia — to  gloss  over  the  errors  of  our  sys- 
tem—the defects  in  our  practice— and  utter 
pleasant  words  to  soothe  our  consciousness 
of  wasted  powers  and  neglected  opportuni- 
ties. But  we  have  done  this  too  long  and 
found  an  increase,  not  a  mitigation  of  the 
evil.  It  is  upon  the  "languishing  agricul- 
ture of  Virginia"  that  the  abolitionist  makes 
his  bitterest  sarcasms — nor  can  we  deny  in 
the  face  of  the  census  returns,  that  we  have 
the  melancholy  farce  enacted  in  our  midst  of 
framing  constitutions  for  men  that  cannot 
read  it— -that  we  have  eighty  thousand  ready 
recruits  for  the  Know  Nothing  party ,  if  its  name 
be  the  measure  of  its  information— that  our 
young  men,  the  pride  and  strength  of  every 
land,  are  leaving  us  by  thousands,  torn  like 
jewels  from  the  diadem  of  Virginia,  to  deck 
the  brows  of  more  fortunate  States— and  that 
la  every  section  of  our  broad  commonwealth 
we  have  howling  wildernesses  that,  under 
happier  auspices,  should  be  smiling  with  pros- 
perity and  laughing  with  abundance.  I  am 
told  that  a  brighter  day  is  dawning  upon  us. 
I  am  happy  to  believe  it,  and  have  myself 
proudly  proclaimed  it — but  it  is  our  duty  to 
see  that  it  is  something  longer  than  a  polar 
winter's  day — that  we  shall  make  a  sustained 
and  not  a  mere  galvanic  effort — that  we  shall 
act  not  from  the  sheer  necessity  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  from  a  higher,  sterner,  and  more 
continuous  sense  of  duty. 

It  becomes  us,  then,  to  investigate  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  defects  which  have  led 
to  the  past  decline— to  promote  the  present 
tendency  to  advancement— and  thus  en- 
deavor to  learn  and  to  remember  "  what 
makes  a  nation  happy,  and  what  keeps  it  so." 
I  beg  leave  to  say  in  advance  that  I  am  only 
seeking  to  set  your  own  minds  to  work  upon 
this  subject.  I  have  not  come  to  you  to-day 
with  any  elaborately  planned  system— any 
patent  panacea  for  our  ills.  I  have  no  faith 
in  mere  ephemeral  associations  which  pro- 
pose to  regenerate  a  country  by  administer- 
ing a  draught,  or  by  withholding  it.  I  do  not 
believe  in  building  a  house  upon  one  stone, 
defending  a  fort  with  one  gun,  or  launching 
a  seventy-four  with  only  one  mast.    I  trust 


the  day  is  far  distant  when  the  morals  and 
religion  of  Virginia  will  be  only  statutory. 
I  trust  we  shall  be  long  exempted  from  those 
false  systems  under  which  the  "  individual 
withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more.1' 
To  you,  gentlemen,  as  Virginians,  warmly 
interested  in  every  thing  that  pertains  to  the 
honor,  profit  and  glory  of  your  native  State, 
I  would  say  beware  of  these  new  fangled 
plans  whose  inevitable  tendencies  are  to 
break  up  the  ancient  landmarks— and  in  pro- 
posing to  substitute  a  system  for  conscience, 
and  a  shibboleth  for  morality,  would  make  all 
men  as  much  alike  as  three-cents  pieces,  and 
just  about  as  valuable. 

In  the  present  day  there  is  an  alarming 
tendency,  as  it  seems  to  me,  towards  central- 
ization— a  disposition  to  legislate  upon  every 
subject— to  organize  every  man's  household 
for  him — almost,  as  Sheridan  has  it,  to  make 
us  "start  by  rule,  and  blush  by  example." 
I  believe  this  spirit  of  interference  to  be  at 
total  variance  with  true,  rational  freedom, 
whether  civil  or  religious.  I  say  civil  or  re- 
ligious, for  it  is  an  easy  transition  for  this 
spirit  of  interference  to  pass  from  one  to  the 
other.  Having  settled  a  man's  condition  in 
this  world,,  it  would  inevitably  undertake  to 
prescribe  his  destiny  in  the  next.  Amid  this 
wild  commotion  of  reform,  we  have  still  time 
and  light  enough  to  look  to  the  compass  by 
which  we  have  steered  so  long,  and  to  recall 
the  fact  that  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  notion  of 
liberty  was  that  of  the  greatest  individual 
freedom  compatible  with  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety— to  appeal  to  neither  neighbor  nor  State 
for  aid  that  it  could  do  without — and  while  it 
punished  crime  promptly  and  sternly,  did 
not  seek  to  amend  the  Decalogue,  nor  waste 
its  energies  in  the  effort  to  settle  that  vast 
multitude  of  questions  which  a  higher  wis- 
dom had  decreed  should  be  decided  only  be- 
tween man  and  his  God.  Individualism,  I 
repeat,  is  the  characteristic  of  all  true  free- 
dom, whether  civil  or  religious.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  use  this  word  in  that  selfish  sense 
which  would  make  the  interests  of  individu- 
als superior  to  the  common  interests  of  soci- 
ety— but  in  that  higher  sense  which  shall 
make  each  member  of  a  community  feel  that 
under  Divine  Providence  he  has  a  work  to 
perform — some  greater,  some  leas.  The  pay- 
able which  tells  us  of  the  distribution  crfHhe 
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talents,  shows  us  in  the  very  inequality  of 
the  distribution,  that  it  is  to  individual  en- 
ergy we  must  look  for  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments. There  is  no  warrant  in  that  parable 
for  communism,  or  joint  stock  philanthropy. 
Constituted  as  we  are  for  different  purposes 
and  with  different  powers,  man  can  only  reach 
bis  highest  development  under  that  system 
which  not  only  allows,  but  encourages  the 
foil  display  of  each  peculiar  mind,  and  the 
warmest  efforts  of  every  sympathizing  heart. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  answered,  as  I  have 
been  answered,  that  in  Virginia  at  least  there 
is  but  little  evidence  of  this  tendency  to  cen- 
tralization, this  disposition  to  substitute  gov- 
ernmental action  for  individual  exertion.  I 
wish  I  could  think  so.  I  wish  I  could  shut 
my  eyes  and  close  my  mind  against  the  mel- 
ancholy conviction  that  as  a  people  we  look 
too  much  to  the  State  for  aid — that  we  wait 
too  supinely  for  others  to  do  for  us  what  we 
could  and  should  do  better  and  far  more 
promptly  for  ourselves.  Candor,  I  think, 
will  declare  that  we  are  too  lazy  and  too 
dependant.  One  illustration  must  suffice. 
Look  at  our  system  of  internal  improvements. 
Our  legislatures  have  expended  money 
enough,  if  properly  administered,  to  have 
covered  the  whole  State  with  a  network  of 
improvements,  radiating  in  every  direction, 
and  enabling  Virginia  to  extend  her  arms 
and  embrace  all  her  children.  Instead  of 
this,  what  do  we  behold  ?  What  have  we  to 
show  for  our  money  but  splendid  failures  and 
magnificent  abortions  ?  We  have  been  Ti- 
tans in  commenctng,  but  alas !  we  have  been 
but  pigmies  in  concluding-  An  ancient  apo- 
thegm warns  us  that  we  should  commit  the 
beginning  of  every  great  action  to  Argus 
with  bis  hundred  eyes,  and  its  completion  to 
Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands — but  I  fear 
with  us  the  rule  is  just  exactly  reversed. 
Briareus  commences,  then  folds  his  many 
arras  and  sits  down  with  Argus  to  look  on, 
and  speculate  as  to  the  probable  completion 
of  the  work.  Virginia  for  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  has  but  acted  the  part  of  the 
over-fond  and  foolish  mother,  and  instead  of 
exercising  her  judgment,  has  in  too  many 
instances  only  impaired  the  patrimony  of 
her  children  by  gratifying  every  idle  whim 
and  importunity  and  conflicting  caprice.  She 


has  attempted  to  give  substance  to  the  dream 
of  the  visionary — she  has  been  too  ready  to 
give  the  selfish  credit  for  patriotism — with 
characteristic  profuseness  and  recklessness 
has  been  prompt  to  spend  while  there  was  t 
dollar  in  the  purse,  and  to  borrow  when  there 
was  not — until  at  last,  aroused  from  her  cre- 
dulity, (for  I  trust  she  is  aroused,)  she  find? 
that  not  one  single  great  work  is  finished, 
except  in  the  highly  excited  imaginations,  or 
on  the  highly  colored  engravings  of  flieir 
projectors — that  she  is  burdened  with  una- 
vailing taxes — her  people  still  separated  and 
divided — jealousies  between  her  towns  and 
wrangling  among  her  counties — her  resour- 
ces undeveloped — some  of  the  fairest  por- 
tions of  her  territory  alienated  in  affection 
or  made  tributary  to  other  States,  and  that 
after  all  her  efforts  and  expenditures  she 
must  still  look  to  the  future  for  her  great- 
ness, and  to  the  past  for  her  renown.  I 
am  told  that  individual  agency,  the  action  of 
citizens,  could  never  have  accomplished 
what  we  see  around  us.  Perhaps  it  could 
not— at  least  it  would  have  shown  its  wis- 
dom in  not  attempting  so  much.  To  the  ar- 
gument that  private  capital  was  not  equal  to 
such  burdens,  there  is  the  obvious  answer 
that  the  citizens  of  the  State  must  pay  the 
debt  at  last— and  that  the  work  will  be  fin- 
ished sooner  and  the  debt  more  promptly 
paid  where  personal  interest  and  active  in- 
dividual agency  are  the  spurs  to  exertion. 
And  we  have  the  facts  that  in  Georgia,  a 
State  originally  not  better  supplied  with 
capital  than  ourselves,  the  works  of  im- 
provement, constructed  by  private  compa- 
nies are  finished  and  paying  handsomely— 
while  the  only  road  there  which  is  doing 
badly,  is  that  built  upon  State  account  I 
honestly  believe  that  Virginia  would  this  dsj 
be  in  a  better  condition  if  without  one  nuk 
of  railroad  she  were  without  debt  Wf 
might  then  hope  that  instead  of  dissipating 
her  energies  and  pouring  forth  her  treasure* 
to  run  to  waste,  or  water  hut  the  desert,  sfe* 
might  profit  by  the  sad  experience  of  otto 
States  and  of  the  Federal  Government  thai 
politicians  are  the  worst  road  maters  in  tk 
world— that  she  would  determine  to  worit 
through  her  citizens  and  not  by  her  Lepri*- 
ture.  We  might  then  hope  that  one  channel 
would  be  opened*- our  grand  Aorta  atone 
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which  might  low  the  life  blood  now  pent  up 
m  her  mighty  heart. 

It  may  aeem  inappropriate  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, to  dwell  upon  these  things— and  yet 
it  cannot  be  wrong  to  warn  you  as  Virgin- 
ians of  the  greatest  danger  threatening  your 
native  State.  1  should  he  untrue  to  myself 
and  to  you  if  I  failed  to  give  utterance  to 
the  fear  that  oppresses  me — that  under  the 
oorruptingsystem  of  Internal  Improvements, 
as  prosecuted  in  Virginia,  patriotism  has  been 
weakened— that  low  and  selfish  manoeuvring 
is  taking  the  place  of  a  noble  and  lofty  State 
pride.  And  unless  Virginia  determines 
speedily  to  remove  the  cancer,  by  refusing 
farther  appropriations,  or  by  the  more  effec- 
tual remedy  of  selling  her  interests  in  the 
principal  works,  and  thus  breaking  up  the 
sources  of  combination  against  the  Treasury, 
it  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  the  melan- 
choly result.  We  can  but  recollect  the  woe 
of  wealthier  commonwealths — we  can  but 
look  forward  with  dread  of  that  hour  which 
has  come  to  others,  and  may  come  to  us— 
when  hope  deferred  shall  at  length  make  the 
heart  sick— when  an  overburdened  people 
shall  forget  "  the  clear  renown  it  used  to 
wear"— when  multiplied  disasters  shall  at 
length  suggest  dishonor— when  with  works 
unfinished,  with  faith  broken,  and  credit 
gone,  Repudiation  shall  come  at  last  with  her 
black  brush  to  finish  the  picture,  come  to 
add  shame  to  grief,  and  infamy  to  ruin ! 

You  feel  inclined,  with  noble  impulse,  to 
>ay  this  can  never  be.  It  is  for  you  in  part, 
as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Virginian,  who 
links  his  own  personal  honor  with  the  credit 
of  his  State  to  say  it  shall  not  be.  Every 
thing  should  be  done  to  encourage  the  par- 
ticular friends  of  the  larger  works  in  their 
present  neble  efforts  to  complete  their  im-j 
provements  on  their  own  credit  and  from  their, 
own  resources.  And  when  this  its  accom- 
plished, we  may  dismiss  all  fears.  It  will 
be  easy  to  quiet  and  crush  those  Bmaller  cor- ; 
movants  whose  existence  depended  upon  the  t 
success  of  the  larger— and  we  shall  reap  the 
higher  profit  in  the  valuable  lesson  that  in- 
dividual energy  is  a  stronger  force  than  leg* 
telatnre  action,  and'  the  industry  of  citizens 
a  better  capital  than  State  subscription. 

In  speaking  to  you  of  these  matters  I  beg 
yen  to  believe  that  I  have  a  higher  motive 


than  that  of  mere  crimination.  I  have  dwelt 
on  it  for  a  time  as  the  meet  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  position  I  have  assumed  and  the 
lesson  I  would  inculcate.  It  is  for,  very  far 
from  my  purpose  to  utter  wholesale  denun- 
ciations against  the  friends  of  Internal  Im- 
provements, a  class  that  includes  our  most 
enlightened  and  purest  men.  It  is  against 
the  corrupt  and  corrupting  system  that  I 
would  warn  you,  and  all  Virginians.  There 
are  many  things  that  the  State  should  not  in* 
terfere  with,  and  this  is  one.  The  railroad 
mania  of  England  warns  us  that  even  when 
guarded  by  lynx-eyed  personal  interest  what 
frauds  may  be  perpetrated  in  the  prosecution 
of  public  works,  and  the  late  developments 
in  Northern  railway  matters,  prove  that  even 
our  more  astute  brethren  are  not  exempted 
from  the  danger  of  over  issues. 

Our  system  has  as  yet  escaped  the  impu- 
tation, or  at  least  the  proof  of  criminality, 
and  has  disarmed  resentment  by  a  full  con* 
fession  of  folly.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  the 
evils  of  this  system,  have  sprung  from  an 
utter  ignorance,  and  an  entire  consequent 
neglect  of  the  true  interests  of  the  State. 
And  I  have  come  to  ask  you,  among  other 
things,  to  do  what  I  fear  too  many  of  our 
Legislators  have  failed  to  do— to  spread  the 
map  of  Virginia  before  you— to  trace  out  not 
only  her  dotted  boundaries  and  her  pencilled 
shores,  but  to  study  her  condition,  her  wants, 
and  her  resources— to  bend  your  bead  to 
catch  the  pleadings  of  her  feeble  voice,  and 
then,  with  noble  resolution  and  high  resolve, 
here  in  the  purer  atmosphere,  and  amid  our 
grander  scenery,  to  consecrate  yourselves  to 
her  service.  And  here  let  me  entreat  you 
in  all  kindness  and  confidence  to  commence 
your  life  of  duty  by  casting  off  or  repelling 
that  false  pride  too  common  in  our  State, 
which  is  prone  rather  to  exact  than  to  ren- 
der honor.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  day 
of  morbid  thinking  and  miserable  working  is 
past— that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  youths 
of  Virginia  will  deem  it  no  degradation  to  earn 
an  honorable  independence  in  the  cause  of 
their  State  by  the  strength  of  their  own  good 
right  arms-— will  believe  that  idleness  is 
not  meritorious,  and  labor  not  humiliating— 
that  an  embrowned  cheek  is  no  derogation 
from  the  gentleman,  and  that  a  hardened 
hand  may  be  but  the  surer  pledge  of  a  warm- 
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er  heart  If  yon  value  the  nobler  parts  of 
the  Virginia  character,  its  true  nobility  of 
soul,  its  scorn  of  meanness,  its  high-toned 
honor,  and  all  those  other  social  and  moral 
qualities  which  have  so  long  adorned  it- 
qualities  that  its  enemies  have  pretended  to 
deride,  but  before  which  *hey  have  ever  stood 
abashed— if  you  would  preserve  and  trans- 
mit these,  you  must  early  learn  that  their  true 
basis  is  independence.  You  must  learn  to 
seek  other  roads  to  wealth  and  fame  than  in 
the  walks  of  overcrowded  professions,  or 
along  the  precarious  and  slippery  paths  of 
politics.  Do  not  think  I  have  come  to  read 
you  a  homily  against  ambition.  I  would  myself 
suspect  the  sincerity  of  any  man  who  would 
proclaim  himself  insensible  to  the  good  opin- 
ion of  his  fellow  men.  There- is  much  truth 
in  the  old  scholastic  aphorism,  that  he  who 
lives  wholly  detached  from  his  kind,  must  be 
either  ah  angel  or  a  devil.  But  what  I  would 
impress  upon  you  is,  first,  that  however 
glittering  the  prize,  it  is  but  a  false  am- 
bition which  does  not  hold  self-respect  far 
above  any  office  in  popular  or  governmental 
gift,  and  secondly,  that  if  office,  in  the  only 
form  in  which  you  should  accept  it,  is  with- 
held, if  it  be  not  offered  without  solicitation, 
and  won  without  dishonor,  it  is  still  in  your 
power  with  talent  and  perseverance,  to  gain 
high  and  enduring  distinctions  such  as  mid- 
night caucusses  cannot  give,  nor  scheming 
politicians  take  away.  We  have  a  signal 
proof  of  what  a  man  may  accomplish  for 
himself,  in  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen, 
Matthew  F.  Maury.  We  proudly  claim  him 
as  a  Virginian  by  birth,  but  freely  relinquish 
him  to  the  world  of  science  for  its  adoption. 
We  see  in  him  a  man  whom  kings  have 
sought  to  decorate  and  nations  have  learned 
to  honor,  as  one  who  has  sought  knowledge  less 
for  his  own  fame  than  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
His  Wind  and  Current  Chart,  second  only 
in  value  to  the  compass,  has  taught  the  mar- 
iner in  every  sea  the  habits  of  the  shifting 
winds,  and  customs  of  the  mountain  bil- 
lows, and  has  given  him  a  name  that  is  ut 
tered  with  gratitude  on  every  passing  breeze, 
and  borne  in  thunder  on  every  gale  that 
sweeps  the  stormy  deep. 

It  is  granted  to  but  few  to  make  their  mark 
in  the  political  world — it  is  not  oiten,  in  the 
words  of  our  distinguished  Senator,  that  a 


man  can  marry  his  name  to  a  great  princi- 
ple—the triumph  of  the  orator  is  hot  fleet- 
ing, and  the  strength  of  the  logician  is  fre- 
quently wasted  on  idle  or  chimerical  schemes 
and  subtleties.  The  lasting  affections  of  » 
people  or  of  a  community  naturally  centre 
upon  him  who  does  some  practical  tervice— 
whose  genius  and  philanthropy  shine  in  good 
deeds— who  works  silently  and  disinterest- 
edly, and  finds  more  true  joy  in  the  perfor- 
mance than  in  the  reward  of  noble  actions— 
a  purer  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  that  be 
has  soothed  one  aching  heart,  that  he  has 
brought  quiet  and  happiness  to  some  sorrowing 
hearth,  than  he  who  commands  the  applause 
of  listening  Senates  and  pawns  his  coo- 
science  for  erap'y  and  prostituted  honors. 

If  you  enter  political  life,  let  it  be  with 
the  full  persuasion  that  there  is  a  higher 
fame  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  your 
country  than  in  addiug  to  your  own  personal 
reputation.  Publish  no  catalogue  of  your 
own  merits,  and  be  not  the  advertiser  of 
your  own  deserts.  Waste  not  you  time  like 
Rogero  in  the  Rovers,  "  sitting  by  the  deep 
pool  of  despondency  angling  for  impossibili* 
ties."  Virginia  has  need  for  all  her  sons- 
she  has  employment  for  all.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  any  of  them  to  renounce  the  land 
of  their  birth.  The  discontented  spirit  find*, 
no  relief  in  flight.  Horace  asked  two  thou- 
sand  years  ago, 

'•  What  wanderer  from  his  uative  laud 
E'er  left  himself  behind  ? 
The  wayward  thought,  the  restless  will. 
And  discontent  attend  him  still, 
Nor  quit  him  while  he  lives. 

To  all  those  who  complain  that  within  theu 
own  State  they  have  no  opportunity  to  rise. 
I  am  ever  disposed  to  repeat  the  caustic  re- 
ply once  given  to  a  young  Virginian.  He 
was  asking  an  old  gentleman  just  returned 
from  the  West,  if  he  saw  any  opening  for  i 
young  man  of  talent.  "  Sir,"  was  the  appro- 
priate answer,  "  there  is  an  opening  for  a 
young  man  of  talent  everywhere."  Our  en- 
gineers, our  professors,  our  teachers  shoolc 
all  be  Virginians.  There  is  honor  as  well 
as  profit  in  many  occupations  that  we  negieti 
and  almost  despise.  Virginians  must  go  *c 
work.  They  must  remember  that  the  dap 
of  entailed  estates  and  of  inherited  renosra 
are  past,  and  with  them  should  pass  awsj 
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that  fake  feeling  which  is  too  proud  to  beg, 
too  lazy  to  work,  but  is  most  happy  to  com- 
promise matters  by  soliciting  an  office !  Let 
as  change  all  this,  and  feel  that  every  occu- 
pation is  dignified  by  the  independence  it 
yields,  and  ennobled  by  the  fact  that  it  is  as- 
sisting in  bringing  back  the  smile  of  health 
and  joy  to  the  faded  cheek  of  Virginia. 

Acknowledging  the  painful  fact  that  Vir- 
ginia as  a  State,  though  full  of  the  "  excellen- 
cy of  dignity  and  the  excellency  of  power," 
has  merited  and  met  the  fate  of  Reuben, 

unstable  as  water  thou  shall  not  excel"— 
we  are  obliged  to  admit  also  that  her  children 
taken  individually  evince  a  lack  of  that  fix- 
edness of  purpose,  that  unconquerable  will 
which  alone  can  bear  us  in  triumph  through 
the  trials  and  troubles  and  difficulties  of  this 
world.  We  are  too  easily  satisfied,  and  too 
easily  depressed.  We  are  too  much  like 
Byron's  Jack  Skyscrape, 

•*  a  mercurial  man 

Who  fluttered  over  all  things  like  a  fan. 

More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  inclined  lo  dan* 

And  die  at  once,  than  wrtatle  with  despair." 

In  our  studies  we  lack  concentration.  We 
>eek  a  smattering  in  all  things  and  gain  per- 
fection in  none.  Too  many  of  us  lead  aim- 
less lives.  Every  man,  whether  standing  on 
the  threshold,  or  engaged  in  the  busy  scenes 
of  life,  should  have  a  clear  purpose— a  clear 
purpose.  He  should  fix  his  eye  upon  some 
point  he  is  determined  to  reach,  (taking  care 
by  the  way  not  to  fix  it  too  high,  for  it  is 
more  agreeable  and  graceful  to  rise  than  to 
fall,)  and  then  resolved  to  labor  and  to  wait, 
success  will  come,  or  in  its  place  a  noble  forti- 
tude that  will  sustain  him  in  every  trial,  and 
nerve  him  to  mightier  efforts. 

It  has  been  allowed  to  but  two  men  in  our 
country,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Hugh  S  win- 
ton  Legare* — perhaps  I  may  properly  add  a 
third,  Edward  Everett — I  know  of  but  these 
three  to  whom  with  truth  can  be  applied  the 
words  of  the  eulogist  of  one  of  them,  that  by 
genius  and  industry  they  had  climbed  from 
peak  to  peak  until  arrived  at  the  summit,  the 
whole  panorama  of  knowledge  and  science 
lay  accurately  mapped  at  their  feet.  And 
even  of  these  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
it  had  been  better  for  themselves  and  for 
their  country  if  they  had  contented  them- 
selves  with  a  more  restricted  range  of  thought 


and  investigation.  But  though  two  or  three 
have  reached  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  how 
many  have  failed,  sinking  with  exhaustion 
or  returning  with  a  few  lichens,  the  dreary 
evidence  af  a  drearier  failure.  I  would  not 
wish  of  course  to  see  my  countrymen  con- 
tracting their  minds  to  particular  objects  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  all  other  elements  of  a 
liberal  education.  I  would  not  have  them 
like  the  mathematician  who  considered  Par- 
adise Lost  a  poor  poem  because  it  proved 
nothing,  nor  like  the  linguist  who  considers  it 
the  highest  exercise  of  human  intellect  and 
human  ingenuity  to  chase  some  poor  fugitive 
word  through  the  obscurities  and  sinuosities 
of  a  dozen  languages.  But  I  do  object  to  the 
modern  notion  of  making  a  voyage  round  the 
world  of  science  in  a  few  months  or  even 
years.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  this  rapid 
review  of  the  realms  of  thought,  about  as  sat- 
isfactory and  profitable  as  the  study  of  geol- 
ogy from  a  railroad  car. 

Every  observant  person  must  have  noted 
J  the  effects  of  this  style  of  aimless  study  upon 
the  Southern  mind— its  tendency  to  diffuse- 
ness— making  it  prefer  glitter  to  strength  and 
gaudiness  to  grandeur  of  thought.  While  we 
are  thus  getting  gems'and  flowers  we  neglect 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  Southern  litera- 
ture. To  the  same  source  must  we  ascribe 
the  fact  that  we  have  so  few  finished  states- 
men. With  at  least  equal  intellects,  and  far 
higher  powers  of  elocution,  our  Southern  or- 
ators are  often  overwhelmed  by  laborious 
Northern  adversaries  by  their  masses  of  fig- 
ures and  tabular  statements.  It  would  be 
ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  lamentable,  to  see 
how  often  our  Southern  men  on  reaching  a 
point  that  requires  accuracy  of  statement, 
familiarity  with  detail  and  all  the  other  evi- 
dences of  order  and  method— how,  failing  in 
these,  they  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  idle 
declamation,  or  worse  still,  in  bitter  and  de- 
grading personalities.  This  style  of  study 
produces  indecision  of  character.  The  young 
man  who  has  studied  without  an  object  may, 
upon  a  review  of  his  mental  forces,  have  the 
vanity  to  conclude  that  he  is  as  good  for  one 
thing  as  another— but  alas !  the  more  right- 
eous verdict  of  the  world,  and  one  that  he 
very  readily  confirms  in  after  years  himself 
is,  that  he  is  good  for  nothing.  It  is  this 
scattering  of  the  powers  of  the  mind— this 
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tack  of  finish  in  any  particular  breach  of 
knowledge  tint  should  indicate  to  avocation, 
which  gives  us  bo  many  nerveless  seunterers 
qpoa  the  stage— bo  many  idlers  watting,  like 
our  friend  Wilkras  llicawber,  fop  something 
to  torn  up— whistling  for  the  breeze  ufaen 
they  should  be  tugging  at  the  oar— Joeing 
each  day  a  portion  of  their  self  respect— too 
often  sinking  as  slaves  to  vicious  habits— be- 
coming the  proper  agents  for  the  dirty  work 
of  party,  or  resorting  to  the  lower  shifts  of 
necessity  and  degradation.    It  is  this  system 
in  part,  (with  the  additional  fact  that  we  have 
left  among  us  some  of  the  worse  features  of 
aristocracy,)  that  gives  such  currency  to  the 
bandit  maxim,  that  "  the  world  owes  me  a 
living1 ' — uttered  generally  by  those  whose 
characters  warrant  us  in  saying,  that  if  soci- 
ety does  really  owe  the  debt,  it  most  certainly 
is  not  "for  value  received."     The  nobler 
maxim,  as  I  have  already  inculcated,  holds 
that  each  citizen  owes  a  debt  to  society— 
and  the  truer  policy  is  that  which  looks 
for  its   compensation   in  the  rich  harvest 
springing  from  law  and  order— from   that 
diversified  employment  which  brings  forth 
every  beauty  and  all  power — adorns  and 
strengthens  society  With  variety  and  con- 
trast— as  nature  teeming    with   multiform 
abundance  and  loveliness  covers  the  valley 
with  flowers,  clothes  the  plain  with  golden 
harvests,   and  crowns  the  hill  with  noble 
forests. 

It  is  this  directness  of  aim  and  purpose, 
this  diversified  employment  which  has  given 
to  England  so  many  eminent  men  in  the  dif- 
ferent walks  of  literature,  of  Science,  of  Art, 
and  of  every  branch  of  industry.  By  these 
multiplied  and  Mended  powers  she  has  laid 
every  dime  under  tribute,  and  made  her  lit- 
tle island  the  centre  of  Civilization— the 
mighty  heart  by  whose  pulsations  are  me* 
sured  the  health  and  strength  of  every  com- 
mercial country,  as  she  has  been  the  great 
fountain  from  which  in  later  times  every  na- 
tion has  drawn  the  first  draughts  of  civil  lib- 
erty and  religious  freedom.  My  prayer  is 
that  my  own  country,  profiting  by  her  example 
and  warned  by  her  errors,  may  exceed  even 
her  strength,  and  crown  even  her  glory— and 
that  as  a  portion  of  the  country  of  premise, 
responsible  in  mere  than  ordinary  measure 
for  its  destiny,  and  rich  in  aU  the    ~ 


of  material  and  morel  grandeur,  Vitgtai 
■hall  determine  to  perform  her  proper  parti 
the  great  drama.  To  effect  this,  I  return  • 
toe  chorus  in eeyiag that,  each  el  her  son 
ttuet  determine  to  fulfill  his  whsit  duty. 

If  his  thoughts  are  turned  to  literature^ 
him  with  De  Quincey  invoke  the  geniat  o 
common  sense  to  keep  him  from  sacriiciai 
his  peace,  his  bodily  and  intellectual  healtl 
to  a  life  of  showy  emptiness,  of  pretence,  o 
noise  and  of  words,  and  to  teach  him  he« 
far  more  enviable  is  the  reputation  ef  haviw 
produced  even  one  work,  though  hut  is  i 
lower  department  of  art,  (such  as  the  Hear 
of  Wakefield,)  which  has  given  pleasure  to 
myriads,  than  to  have  lived  m  the  wonder 
ment  of  a  gazing  crowd  like  a  rope  daaeer. 
or  a  posture  master,  with  the  fame  of  incred- 
ible attainments  that  tend  to  no  man's  pfet- 
sure,  and  which  perish  from  the  menoneid 
all  men  as  soon  as  their  possessor  is  in  the 
grave. 

So  too  by  giving  his  earnest  attention  dull 
a  man  learn  to  love,  and  seek  to  dignify  his 
profession,  whatever  it  may  he.    And  m  th* 
connection  I  am  tempted  to  quote  agiifi 
what  lhave  often  quoted  before,  the  nobk 
words  of  Bacon  on  this  subject— MI  hoH 
every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession— fion 
the  which  as  men  do  of  course  expect  tore* 
ceive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  { 
of  duty  by  way  of  amends  to  endeavov  to| 
be  a  help  and  an  ornament  thereunto."    I| 
is  this  spirit  which  gives  the  noblest  impota 
to  all  actions— which  teaches  us  that  vs 
have  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  righb  ts 
maintain.    A  clear  purpose  once  formed  ts 
perfect  ourselves  in  our  calling  will  leave  is 
but  little  time  to  discuss  the  faults  or  ear} 
the  fortunes  of  others.    Prospering  ourseto* 
we  shall  be  willing  to  aee  others  prosper- 
The  author  from  whom  I  have  already  so* 
ted,  well  remarks  that  a  good  scheme  of  st* 
dy  (or  of  business)  will  soon  prove  itself  ts 
be  such  by  this  one  test—that  it  will  tidoM 
as  powerfully  as  it  will  appropriate;  it  vil 
be  a  system  no  less  of  repulsion  than  of  m 
traction.    Once  thoroughly  occupied  by  tm 
deep  and  genial  pleasures  of  an  elsntia| 
pursuit,  you  will  be  indifferent  to  all  otl 
that  had  previously  teased  you  with  a  au» 
stent  fiSMiitomanf      Hie  iUostratioo  of  thif 
fact  perhaps  watt  strike  yen.    HeeejsA* 
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just  as  we  sometimes  see  a  young  man  su- 
perficially irritated  a*  it  were  with  wander- 
ing fits  of  liking  for  three  or  four  ladies  at 
once,  which  he  is  absurd  enough  to  call 
"  being  in  love" — but  once  profoundly  in 
love,  he  never  makes  such  a  mistake  again, 
all  his  feelings  after  thai,  being  absorbed  into 
a  sublime  unity.  I  hope  you  will  try  both  of 
De  Qoiscey's  tests — that  of  faithful  attention 
to  elevating  pursuits,  and  this  "  concentra- 
tion of  feelings  into  a  sublime  unity."  He  is 
so  untrue  to  his  own  noble  nature  as  to  con- 
tend in  another  portion  of  his  works  that 
marriage  is  inconsistent  with  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  life — but  this  must  have  been 
uttered  in  a  moment  of  irritation  when  his 
wife  had  just  taken  his  opium  or  laudanum 
bottle  from  him.  At  least  I  hope  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  differing  from  such  high  au- 
thority, and  for  saying— not  in  the  spirit  of 
idle  compliment  to  my  countrywomen— but 
in  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  ray  heart,  that 
an  early  marriage  as  it  is  confessedly  the  eu 
rest  pledge  of  happiness,  so  too  it  is  frequently 
the  strongest  assurance  of  distinction.  The 
eye  of  a  loved  companion  has  been  the  light 
which  has  saved  many  a  noble  mind  from 
stranding— the  gentle  hand  of  woman  has 
often  had  power  to  lift  the  stalwart  man 
along  the  steeps  of  fame*— and  whatever  of 
renown  the  proud  and  lonely  man  may  win, 
he  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the 
most  brilliant  fortunes  and  the  highest  honors 
•till  lack  their  brightest  charm  when  unshared 
by  the  noble  and  devoted  wife. 

And  when,  under  these  bright  influences, 
we  have  encouraged  a  nobler  love  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  higher  source  of  action— 4n 
the  resultant  of  these  radiant  and  mighty 
forces  we  shall  find  what  we  have  needed  so 
long— a  Virginia  spirit  and  a  spirit  in  Vir 
gink*  But  that  spirit  must  be  aroused  speed- 
ily if  we  would  not  have  the  peculiar  type 
of  Virginia  character  blotted  out  forever. 
And  I  confess  for  myself  that  I  would  con- 
sider her  prosperity  too  dearly  bought  if  ef- 
fected by  foreign  hands.  Though  the  State 
Were  covered  with  improvements— though 
*ch  half  hour  were  proclaimed  by  the  waor 
ing  note  of  the  rushing  train— though  popu- 
lous cities  and  fertile  fields  should  give  us 
assurance  of  a  mighty  prosperity!  I  ahould 
rill  mourn  the  lose  of  that  type  of  Man  and 
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Woman  which  belong  peculiarly  to  Southern 
States,  as  the  artist  mourned  for  the  blush  ojf 
the  sixth  maiden.  It  is  to  preserve  thesf 
that  I  would  have  the  sons  of  Virginia  bet- 
come  the  genii  of  her  prosperity,  and  be  her 
strength,  her  power,  her  safety  and  her  pride. 
I  know  it  is  very  much  the  fashion  now-a- 
days  to  talk  in  swelling  phrase  of  loving  your 
country  first  and  your  State  afterwards,  but 
I  would  reverse  this  process,  for  I  have  ever 
felt  that  I  should  be  a  better  American  as  I 
was  a  truer  Virginian.  Not  that  I  would  en- 
courage a  cold  and  selfish  isolation  of  red- 
ing— not  that  I  would  wish  a  severance  of 
this  Union  while  there  is  hope  of  its  remaior 
ing  a  Union  of  free  and  equal  States.  I  feel 
that  upon  its  preservation  depend  the  bright- 
est hopes  that  ever  dawned  upon  humanity. 
I  feel  that  to  ask  what  the  North  could  do 
without  the  South  is  as  heartless  as  to  ask 
how  much  of  vitality  would  be  left  in  the 
quivering  limb  when  severed  from  the  par* 
ent  trunk— as  idle  as  to  ask  how  the  frag- 
ments might  sparkle,  when  the  diamond  had 
been  shattered.  So  long  as  we  can  believe 
that  the  insults  and  injuries  heaped  upon  us 
are  the  offences  of  a  few  active  fanatics  per- 
petrated in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  % 
majority  of  the  Northern  people,  let  us  en- 
deavour to  feel  with  the  ancient  Douglas, 

M  What  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong, 
Is  than  my  saltish  mg«  so  strong, 
My  sense  of  pablie  weal  so  low, 
That  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe,  . 
I  should  the  cords  of  lore  unbind. 
That  knit  my  country  and  my  kind  V* 

But  let  us  clearly  indicate  that  our  hesitation 
is  the  reluctance  of  patriotism  and  not  of 
cowardice,  or  of  indifference.  Let  w  .feel 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  patriots  sometimes  to 
make  "  such  a  timely  unioa  in  favor  of  the 
law  with  the  law  cm  their  side,  that  they  may 
not  find  themselves  under  the  pectssity  of 
conspiring  instead  of  consulting.'1  Is  this 
spirit  while  there  is  yetopportunity  we  ehonfl 
stand  up  and  stand  together  for  the  preser- 
vation in  all  its  purity  and  strength,  of  mu- 
nicipal government,  the  right  of  each  otetv 
PMmtty  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  as  the  etiry 
system  which,  under  proper  inflneaeeay  oss> 
preserve  a  nation. from  ioreigp  eheawee,  or 
that  greater  evil,  "absorption  by  itself."  fast 
ior  tfeis.I  would  tare  Virginia**  arodse  t>sss> 
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selves  to  the  exigencies  of  our  situation,  and 
bid  them  show  our  enemies,  if  such  we  roust 
call  them,  that  we  are  not  the  feeble  ener- 
vated race  which  they  hope  will  pass  away 
before  their  superior  energy,  as  the  Indian 
passes  away  before  the  white  man.  Or  with 
kindlier  feelings,  without  defiance  or  abuse, 
let  us  "  show  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier 
cause'1 — show  them  the  power  and  prosperity 
of  calm,  serene  independence,  bid  them  im- 
itate our  example,  and  substituting  a  gene- 
rous rivalry  for  sectional  hatred,  let  our  only 
differences  be  as  "  one  star  differeth  from 
another  in  glory1'— and  thus  working  in  con- 
cert, mingling  in  sublime  harmony  the  full 
notes  of  many  noble  instruments,  we  shall 
form  the  mighty  diapason  whose  tones  shall 
charm  a  world. 

In  this  lofty  chorus  of  States  there  should 
be  no  grander  strain  than  that  of  Virginia. 
In  all  the  strength  of  love  and  hope  I  rejoice 
to  think  that  though  her  harp  be  now  un- 
strung, no  cord  is  lost— and  touched  by  proper 
hands  she  may  yet  remember  all  her  antique 
melody,  and  thrill  with  all  her  ancient  music. 
Mourning  over  her  errors,  omissions  and 
negiigencies,  we  are  consoled  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  her  character  is  still  adorned  by 
much  of  the  "  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old 
cause"— there  is  still  a  dignity,  a  refinement, 
an  elevation  about  it  that  would  redeem  a 
thousand  faults.  In  poverty  or  wealth  her 
society  has  still  been  bound  together  by  that 
"  triple  cord  not  easily  broken,"  the  Honor 
of  Man,  the  Purity  of  Woman,  and  the  Sanc- 
tity of  Religion. 

I  think  we  shall  acknowledge  these  to  be 
the  main  elements  and  chief  securities  of  in* 
dividual  happiness,  of  social  stability,  and  of 
national  greatness.  We  have  ample  evi- 
dence that  neither  physical  nor  intellectual, 
nor  even  in  its  lower  sense,  moral  improve* 
ment,  will  permanently  elevate  and  dignify 
a  State  or  a  nation.  We  must  look  to  a 
higher  source  and  to  a  more  sustaining,  to 
"govern  them  and  lift  them  up  forever." 
Ton  cannot  learn  too  early  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  or  the 
better  feelings  of  the  heart,  for  mere  earthly 
purposes,  does  not  yield  the  truest  nor  most 
enduring  happiness.  If  we  have  no  higher 
aim,  there  is  danger,  nay  there  is  almost  cer* 
tttsty,  that  when  disappointment  or  afflio 


tion  comes— when  the  world  loses  its  charm 
and  the  future  hangs  before  us  like  some 
vast  funeral  pall,  that  heart  and  mind  wDl 
be  paralyzed  or  embittered,  and  we  shall 
only  have  the  sad  alternative  of  choosing  be- 
tween the  fates  of  the  mocking  misanthro- 
pist, or  of  the  deep  lethargy  of  that  despair 
which  has  not  learned  to  look  beyond  time 
to  eternity.  Its  value  will  pardon  the  repe- 
tition of  the  truism  that  the  miseries  and 
misfortunes  of  nations  as  of  individuals  are 
oftener  the  results  of  their  own  follies  and 
crimes,  than  of  the  cruelties  and  oppressions 
of  others.  But  we  dislike  to  acknowledge 
our  own  errors,  and  are  too  prone  to  the 
hasty  sad  generalization,  and  mournful  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy,  that  depreciation  and 
final  degradation  are  the  inevitable  laws  of 
social  and  national  existence  as  death  is  of 
man's  mortal  career.  I  am  no  perfectionist, 
but  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  in  our  specula- 
tions in  social  philosophy  there  is  a  safe  mid* 
die  ground  between  the  vain  glory  of  the  op- 
timist and  the  depression  of  the  pessimist— 
a  middle  ground,  where  recollecting  the 
frailties  of  humanity  we  cannot  dream  of  its 
perfection,  but  remembering  its  powers  and 
capacities,  we  can  hope  and  believe  in  its  in- 
definite improvement. 

These  thoughts  rise  more  prominently  be- 
fore me  just  now  because  there  are  still  lin- 
gering on  my  ear  the  "  elegiac  and  dirge- 
like" tones  of  an  exiled  man  who  I  fear  has 
mistaken  the  failure  of  his  own  cause  for  the 
ruin  and  degradation  of  his  kind.  It  was 
my  fortune  a  few  days  since  to  hear  the  ad- 
dress of  the  distinguished  Irish  patriot,  John 
Mitchel,  before  the  literary  societies  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  That  speech  is  al- 
ready published.  You  will  read  it,  of  course, 
and  judge  for  yourselves — and  judge  too  if  I 
do  him  injustice  in  what  I  am  about  to  sty. 
At  least  we  shall  all  agree,  after  reading  it, 
that  whatever  of  positive  evil  or  of  morbid 
sensitiveness  English  law  and  social  polity 
may  have  produced  in  Ireland,  it  has  not  de- 
graded all  her  noble  intellect,  nor  quenched 
the  fire  of  her  burning  eloquence.  The  lim- 
its and  purposes  of  this  address  would  do* 
allow  me,  if  I  desired  it,  to  discuss  at  tsj 
length  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Mitcbel's  speech. 
It  falls  in  with  my  purpose  however,  to  win 
you  against  what  I  esteem  to  be  its  (bos? 
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tendencies,  and  to  enter  in  j  protest  in  ad* 
ranee  against  its  depressing  influences.  I 
venture  then  to  say,  that  if  I  have  not  mis- 
taken the  drift  of  that  speech,  I  would  not 
bold  its  philosophy,  I  would  not  have  my 
brother  Virginians  follow  in  its  faith— no, 
not  for  all  the  gold  of  that  Australia  in  whose 
wilds  he  nursed  these  bitter  fancies. 

The  purpose  of  his  speech,  as  I  understood 
it,  was  to  prove  that  the  Civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  hollow  and  heartless— 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  improve  the 
wbole  race  of  man,  the  "genus  homo" — that 
tbe  world  is  governed  by  what  I  must  call 
the  see-saw  principle— that  improvement  and 
elevation  in  one  nation  is  certain  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  contemporaneous  decay  and 
degradation  of  some  other  race,  and  to  be  re- 
quited moreover  by  ages  of  evil  against  years 
of  good— that  even  the  be9t  and  bravest  men 
act  without  reference  to  posterity  or  the 
world— that  war  and  not  peace  calls  forth 
the  grandest  qualities  of  manhood  and  of 
womanhood— and  that  after  all,  the  mourn- 
ful fact  is  established  that  human  progress, 
like  the  progress  of  the  material  world,  is  in 
a  cycloid,  the  nations  in  their  course  but  re- 
sembling the  passing  year,  with  a  spring 
time  of  hope,  a  summer  of  teeming  fertility, 
the  autumn  of  abundance  and  then  the  inev- 
itable "winter  of  discontent."     Surely  my 
friends  we  will  not  receive  this  philosophy. 
Rather  would  we  say  if  this  gloomy  picture 
be  correct,  if  these  dismal  dogmas  be  true, 
"  let  chaos  come  again,"  for  energy,  noble 
thoughts,  heroic  deeds,  life  itself — these  are 
but  cheats,  vain  and  false  delusions.     Mr. 
Mitchel  attempts  to  parry,  but  cannot  con- 
quer, the  overwhelming  objection  to  this  the- 
ory of  non-progress,  or  progress  in  a  circle, 
or  progress  here,  compensated  by  retrogres- 
sion there,  that  if  generally  received  it  would 
take  away  all  motive  for  patriotic  effort  or  gen- 
erous self  sacrifice  in  a  good  cause.    Would 
it  not?    The  hope  of  lasting  benefit  to  his 
country  in  the  deeds  he  performs,  is  the  chief 
incentive  of  the  patriot.     Convince  him  that 
bis  labors  will  be  useless, — that  he  is  striv- 
ing vainly  to  uphold  a  sinking  State — that 
he  is  writing  his  name  upon  a  crumbling 
stone,  and  he  will  strive  no  more — for  you 
have  taken  from  him  that  hope  which  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  good,  and  high,  and  hono- 


rable deeds.  Surely  you  will  aay  this  was 
meant  only  for  brilliant  paradox,  or  was  epo» 
ken  in  momentary  gloom.  We  will  not  allow 
even  Mr.  Mitchel  to  rob  us  of  the  belief  thai 
he  himself  in  his  noble  efforts  for  the  regen* 
eration  of  his  country,  looked  beyond  tbe 
triumph  of  the  moment  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  after  generations,  and  the  unlimited 
prosperity  of  countless  ages.  Nor  can  we 
allow  him  to  say,  without  denial,  that  tbe 
patriots  of  our  revolution,  our  good  and  brave 
men  acted  simply  from  the  necessity  of  their 
being,  and  not  for  posterity.  In  their  heroic 
sacrifices  then,  in  their  deep  deliberations, 
in  their  prophet-like  warnings,  and  in  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  government  they 
formed,  we  have  the  grandest  proofs  thai 
they  "  were  the  testators  to  a  posterity  which 
they  embraced  as  their  own"— that  theirs 
was  "  the  ambition  of  an  insatiable  benevo* 
lence  which,  not  contented  with  reigning  in 
the  dispensation  of  happiness  during  the  con* 
tracted  term  of  human  life,  had  strained  with 
all  the  reachings  and  graspinga  of  vivacious 
minds  to  extend  the  dominion  of  their  boun- 
ty beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and  to  per* 
petuate  themselves  through  generations  of 
generations,  as  the  guardians,  the  protectors, 
the  nourishers  of  mankind.'1 

We  of  the  South  will  readily  unite  with 
Mr.  Mitchel  in  denouncing  the  mischievous 
and  futile  schemes  of  Exeter  Hall— the  tele- 
scopic humanity  of  the  Jellabys,  the  cast 
and  hypocrisies  of  the  Ghadbands.  But 
avoiding  one  extreme,  we  need  not  fall  into 
the  other.  Our  utter  scorn  of  all  pretence 
should  not  prevent  us  from  drawing  the  pro- 
per distinction  between  judicious  and  offi- 
cious philanthropy.  We  may  smile  con* 
temptuously  at  the  sentimental  sempstress 
who  is  "  working  little  handkerchiefs  for  Af- 
rican picaninnies  on  the  banks  of  the  Joti- 
ba" — but  let  us  not  forget  the  deeds  and  er- 
rands of  true  benevolence.  Will  not  Mr* 
Mitchell  put  aside  his  biting  irony  for  a  mo* 
ment,  while  we  recall  a  picture  of  peace— of 
a  great  nation  responding  with  touching  alac- 
rity to  the  calls  of  suffering  humanity— strip* 
ping  its  armed  vessels  of  the  habiliments  of 
war  to  freight  them  down  with  food  for  the  fan** 
ishing  children  of  a  distant  island,  and  call* 
ing  its  desolate  people  from  the  beds  of  des- 
pair and  the  abodes  of  wretchedness,  to  for* 
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get  their  woes,  revive  their  energies,  and  re* 
<w*<er  their  happiness,  in  a  new  home,  end 
wider  a  brighter  heaven.  Let  the  nineteenth 
century  be  credited  for  one  movement  of 
benevolence  in  the  right  direction,  and  to- 
wards the  right  men. 

We  nay  agree  with  Mr.  Mitchel  that  phy- 
sical progress  is  not  true  civilization.  But  we 
should  no  more  reject  its  "many-voiced, 
hundred-handed  messengers,"  because  of 
ooesjstonal  misapplication,  than  we  should 
reject  the  steam-engine  because  there  are 
"  fatal  collisions"  and  "  frightful  accidents." 

This  poor  nineteenth  century,  somewhat 
boastful,  to  be  sure,  may  not  be  so  bad  after 
all  as  he  deems  it.  Viewed  aright,  the  very 
deceptions  we  deride  may  be  the  truest  evi- 
dences of  moral  improvement,  the  homage 
of  the  hypocritical  few,  to  the  virtue  of  the 
many.  Its  "  balmy  sentimental  talk"  may 
sometimes  be  the  mere  euphuism  of  cruelty 
and  oppression,  but  let  us  hope  that  with  the 
name,  it  may  after  a  time  acquire  the  sub- 
stance of  benevolence.  Indeed,  if  we  will 
cast  aside  our  bitterness,  I  think  we  may 
find  pleasant  evidences  of  a  larger  intelli- 
gence, of  a  broader  and  warmer  humanity, 
disfigured  and  retarded  here  and  there  by 
frauds,  and  crimes  and  injustice,  but  never 
wholly  arrested.  Each  age  has  its  leading 
idea  and  principle.  The  present  age  is 
narked  by  an  advancement  towards  an  al« 
nasi  unrestricted  intercourse  between  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  New  forces  and  new 
elements  have  been  developed,  whose  com- 
mg-noone  foresaw,  and  whose  results  no  one 
can  predict.  The  whole  human  family  seems 
to  be  in  motion.  Even  China  acknowledges 
a  bond  of  union  with  the  "  outside  barbari- 
ans," and  pours  her  emigrants  on  our  west- 
ern shores  in  such  numbers,  that  we  are 
faced' to  borrow  the  strange  hyeroglypics  of 
her  tea  chests  in  the  publication  of  our  laws. 
Japan,  the  hermit  of  nations,  opens  its  ports 
and  solves  the  mystery  of  centuries.  Steam 
strains  ten  thousand  wheels — new  motive 
powers  are  sought,  subdued,  and  made  the 
viewless  ministers  of  our  wilt— Nature  opens 
two  of  her  strong  boxes  in  California  and 
Australia*— continents  are  traversed,  oceans 
are  united— great  industrial  exhibitions  are 


*  Th»  purBftimmi  of  man,  the  federations  of  the  world." 


Mr.  Mitchel  will  pardon  this  last  Hem,  be- 
cause we  live  in  glass  houses  oursetres  ud 
cannot  throw  stones,  and  though  the  nates 
went  to  war  after  all,  it  was  none  tbe  sooner 
for  having  attended  the  "exhibition"  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  are  certainly  justified  m 
the  belief  that  this  grand  movement  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  betokens  more  thin  com- 
merce, and  vindicates  the  hope  Alt  men 
hereafter  will  be  united  by  a  brighter  "nex- 
us" than  "  cash  payments." 

We  must  reject  Mr.  MttcheFs  cyclical 
theory,  because  we  see  an  inchoate  improve- 
ment throughout  the  whole  family  of  mm- 
because,  on  his  own  principles,  if  war  be  the 
great  regenerator,  Europe  and  Asia  too  bid 
fair  just  now  to  be  fully  restored  to  their  pris- 
tine vigor  by  the  "  most  extensive  motoil 
cutting  of  mankind's  throats"— bectase 
against  his  rule,  a  great  nation  has  trim 
here  on  this  continent  without  any  sensible 
degradation  in  any  other  country— -tort  chiefly 
because  it  is  based  upon  a  false  analogy 
drawn  from  the  physical  world,  ft  mid 
lead  us  to  believe  that  there  is  bo  more  of 
morality  than  of  oxygen,  no  more  of  patri- 
otism than  of  carbon  on  our  globe.  We  rather 
incline  to  the  belief  that  mora)  qualities. 
civil  and  religious  principles,  are  capable 
of  indefinite  extension  without  dhninotioB- 
Upon  the  whole  we  must  class  this  theory, 
which  confines  civilization  to  one  quarter  of 
the  earth,  with  that  congenial  speculation  i» 
astronomy  which  claims  our  own  ss  the  only 
inhabited  world— and  as  the  Christian  fafth 
peoples  all  the  starry  spheres  with  n>«J 
souls  kneeling  in  gratitude  to  the  Author  of 
their  being,  so  the  Christian  hope  loobf* 
ward  here  to  the  time  when  every  continent 
and  all  the  islands  of  the  sea,  shall  be  adorn- 
ed with  grander  Coliseums  and  more  solemn 
Pantheons,  reared  by  the  hands  of  a  nobler 
people,  and  echoing  the  hymns  of  a  paw 
faith.  These  may  be  the  visions  of  a  too 
sanguine  hope— but  in  the  energy  they  im- 
part, and  the  activity  they  induce,  are  * 
powers  and  qualities  which  purify  and  ele- 
vate. If  a  mournful  catalogue  of  failure*  i* 
drawn  from  history,  I  answer  that  we  shoo* 
stand  by  the  grave  of  dead  empires  for  no- 
bler purpose  than  to  copy  epitaphs  for  ** 
livings-end  choose  rather  to  utter  inspiriBf 
words  at  the  head  of  the  advancing  coto»* 
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than  bid  them  trail  their  banners  and  falter 
in  their  march,  under  the  wailing  notes,  the 
wild  coronach,  of  grief  and  degradation. 

Equally  shall  we  reject  the  bloody  dogma 
that  war  chiefly  calls  forth  the  finer,  tenderer, 
more  generous  qualities  of  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood. In  the  highest  style  of  art  and 
beauty,  with  the  warmth  of  a  lover  painting 
his  mistress,  Mr.  Mitchel  has  drawn  for  us 
the  picture  of  a  Carthagenian  maiden  at  the 
moment  when  her  city  was  beleagured  by 
the  Romans,  "  shearing  off  her  long  raven 
hair  and  knotting  into  bowstrings ;  aye,  and 
exulting  in  her  beautiful,  benighted  Pagan 
soul,  to  think  that  silken  tress  will  send  the 
winged  death  hissing  to  some  Roman  heart." 
But  we  must  ask  Mr.  Mitchel  to  turn  from 
these  tresses,  glistening  like  Berenice's  hair, 
and,  (omitting  the  general  items  of  horror,) 
to  debit  the  account  with  AsdrubaPs  cruel- 
ties, and  note  with  especial  care  the  wholesale 
infanticide  committed  by  AsdrubaTs  wife 
without  the  temptation  of  a  "  burial  society." 
Even  his  "  war  goddess/'  with  her  prema- 
ture, but  patriotic  baldness,  must  divide  her 
glory  with  the  women  of  those  African  tribes 
oppressed  by  Carthage — who  in  these  same 
Punic  wars  tore  the  "  rich  jewels  from  their 
£thiop  earsr  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
armies— and  would  doubtless  have  offered 
their  "  raven  hair"  but  for  the  sad  reflection 
that  the  shortness  of  the  staple  would  have 
made  it  unavailing.  Nor  must  Mr.  Mitchel 
fail  to  remember  that  the  commerce  he  so 
much  abhors  gave  "  Carthage  of  the  ships" 
her  greatest  glory  and  strength,  while  war 
swept  her  from  the  earth,  and  laid  an  anathe- 
ma on  her  reconstruction. 

Noble  deeds  have  been  done  in  war  by 
man,  and  woman  has  trembled  and  acted 
with  heroic  passion— but  oftener  has  peace 
witnessed  the  tenderness  of  Scipio  without 
its  bloody  foil,  and  triumphed  by  costlier  sac- 
rifices than  a  maiden's  hair.  I  must  confess 
that  as  yet  wars  are  sometimes  necessary — 
but  I  confess  with  sadness  what  Mr.  Mitchel 
proclaims  with  exultation— and  in  parting 
with  him,  I  beg  leave  in  all  kindness  to  com- 
mend to  his  reflection,  these  eloquent  and 
truthful  words  of  a  late  writer.  "  War  is 
the  inexorable  foe  of  all  progress,  intellec- 
tual, social  and  spiritual.  The  man  who  can 
day  hi*  brother,  or  who  encourages  another 


to  do  it,  renounces  his  godlike  character,  and 
returns  to  the  community  of  the  hyaena  and 
the  tiger.  Civilization  stands  still  when  ar- 
mies take  the  field :  it  retrogrades  when  they 
leave  it.  Humanity  shrieks  at  the  trumpet 
note  of  battle,  and  religion  stoops  abashed  in 
presence  of  the  warrior  with  red  hands,  and 
the  sovereign  with  a  bloody  heart." 

Returning  from  this  digression,  as  you 
may  consider  it,  I  believe  you  will  pardon  it 
for  its  incidental  connection  with  the  main 
purpose  of  this  address.  I  could  not  prop- 
erly invoke  individual  energy  unless  I  could 
speak  hopefully  of  my  kind.  I  coujd  not 
ask  you  to  work  under  the  belief  that  alt  the 
triumphs  and  trophies,  preserved,  or  freshly 
gathered,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  may  be 
lost.  That  there  is  degeneracy  in  morals  in 
some  portions  of  mankind,  we  cannot  deny- 
that  with  "  grandeur's  growth  the  mass  of 
misery  grows,"  is  painfully  evident— that 
disastrous  eclipses  sometimes  fall  upon  hu- 
man nature,  experience  and  history  show  us 
too  mournfully.  But  instead  of  desponden- 
cy, this  should  only  arouse  us  to  higher  exer- 
tions. We  do  not  abandon  our  navies  or  our 
fleets  of  commerce  because  the  full-sailed 
vessel  sometimes  goes  down  in  its  pride,  and 
the  giant  steamship  meets  a  mysterious  fate. 
We  learn  to  look  for  hidden  rocks,  and  to  sail 
with  greater  caution.  Peace  Conventions 
and  Amelioration  Societies  may  end  in  sad  or 
ludicrous  failures.  But  there  is  hope,  there 
is  strength,  in  that  generous  and  general  in- 
dividual exertion  which 

— M  like  the  Spring, 
Shall  leave  no  corner  or  the  land  untouched," 

and  strives  on  with  the  full  assurance  that  a 
great  Heart  as  well  as  an  infinite  Mind  gov- 
erns, directs,  and  blesses  the  universe.  "  We 
are  too  apt,"  says  Burke,  "to  consider  things 
in  the  state  in  which  we  find  them,  without 
sufficiently  adverting  to  the  causes  by  which 
they  have  been  produced,  and  possibly  may 
be  upheld."  And  here  in  Virginia  I  think 
we  may  claim  as  he  does  for  his  country, 
"that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  our 
manners,  our  civilization,  and  all  the  good 
things  that  are  connected  with  manners 
and  civilization,  have  depended  for  years 
upon  two  principles,  and  were  indeed  the 
result  of  both  combined,  the  spirit  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  spirit  of  religion.'1 
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I  shall  not  venture  presumptuously  to  re- 
commend any  particular  courses  of  study  or 
of  reading.  But  there  is  one  Book  that  I 
would  place  in  the  centre  of  your  thoughts, 
as  I  would  place  the  jewel  in  the  crown  and 
the  keystone  in  the  arch.,  Edward  Bulwer, 
in  a  late  noble  oration,  advised  the  youth  of  j 
Scotland  to  the  prosecution  of  classic  studies,  | 
because  "  he  whose  early  steps  have  been 
led  into  the  land  of  demi-gods  and  heroes, 
will  find  that  its  very  air  will  enrich  the  life- 
blood  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  will  quit  the 
soil  with  a  front  which  the  Greek  has  direct- 
ed towards  the  stars,  and  a  step  which  im- 
perial Rome  has  disciplined  to  the  march 
that  carried  her  eagles  in  triumph  around  the 
world."  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  in  a  mea- 
gre paragraph,  he  "  deems  it  unnecessary  to 
admonish  religious  Scotland  that  the  most 
daring  speculations  as  to  Nature  may  be  ac- 
companied with  the  humblest  faith  in  those 
sublime  doctrines  which  open  Heaven  alike 
to  the  wisest  philosopher,  and  the  humblest 
peasant.'1  But  seeing  that  Bulwer  lives  in 
an  age  where  these  daring  speculations  are 
made  in  defiance  of,  and  for  the  attempted 
refutation  of,  these  sublime  doctrines  and  that 
humble  faith,  we  must  deplore  that  such  a 
mind  as  his— one  that  in  his  later  works  has 
shown  itself  susceptible  to  pure  and  sacred 
influences— did  not  advocate  the  study  of 
those  nobler  classics  and  those  higher  ora- 
cles which  transcend  Greek  originals  and 
Roman  copies,  in  beauty  and  sublimity,  as 
far  as  inspiration  is  above  intellect,  and  in 
mighty  thoughts,  as  the  heavens  are  high 
above  the  earth.  It  would  have  been  a  noble 
atonement  for  the  fascinating  evils  of  Falk- 
land and  Devereux,  if  Bulwer  had  made  bis 
pilgrimage  to  Edinburgh  to  inculcate  with  all 
his  force  and  beauty  that  there  was  more  of 
grandeur  in  the  lofty  warnings  of  Isaiah  than 
in  the  sublime  arrogance  of  JEschylus— that 
the  nothingness  of  human  wisdom  was  better 
taught  by  the  psalmist  than  by  the  (Edipus 
of  Sophocles — that  the  simple  story  of  Ruth 
shines  with  a  lovelier  light  than  all  the  mer- 
etricious splendours  of  Aspasia's  Court — and 
that  the  words  under  which  Felix  trembled, 
and  Agrippa  wavered,  appeal  more  eloquent- 
ly to  the  heart  of  man  than  all  the  persua- 
sion of  Cicero,  or  the  thunder  of  Demosthe- 
nes.   In  comparing  these  literatures  I  believe 


with  a  distinguished  English  writer,  that  even 
if  Greek  literature  were  lost,  it  would  be  re- 
membered only  as  a  generation  of  flowers  is 
remembered— whereas  the  Bible,  "  introdu- 
cing itself  to  the  secret  places  of  the  heart, 
and  nourishing  there  the  germs  of  those  aw- 
ful spiritualities  which  connect  us  with  the 
unseen  world1 '  can  never  perish.  The  Greek 
classics  belong  to  the  library  of  the  scholar— 
but  the  Bible  is  the  literature  of  humanity, 

— "  and  for  thia  single  caow 
That  we  have,  all  of  at,  one  human  heart." 

Tou  perceive  that  I  am  recommending  it  to 
you  now  mainly  for  its  literary  preeminence, 
but  as  one  searching  for  gold  may  find  a  dia- 
mond, so  I  believe  in  its  constant  investiga- 
tion you  will  discover  its  sacred  origin,  its 
richer  treasures,  and  its  higher  rewards. 
Convinced  of  these  you  may  venture  upon 
the  bolder  flights  of  investigation,  because 
you  will  never  consent  to  dissipate  your  faith 
in  daring,  impious  speculations.  The  Bible 
was  never  intended  as  a  text  book  of  tbe 
sciences— these  are  of  men,  and  that  is  of 
God.  You  will  sometimes  hear  that  tbe 
Bible  is  inconsistent  with  geology — but  vail 
a  few  months— new  theories  will  come — a&d 
you  may  answer,  geology  is  inconsistent  with 
itself.  The  Bible  is  too  constant  in  its  teach- 
ings for  those  fickle  intellects  which  change 
their  systems  oftener  than  their  garments- 
found  a  faith  upon  ever  rock  except  the  Bock 
of  Ages— frame  a  creed  from  mouldering 
bones,  supplying  the  connecting  links  from 
their  own  fancies  as  they  fashion  bits  of  cork 
to  supply  the  missing  vertebrae,  and  deny- 
ing alike  the  unity  of  man  and  the  trinity  of 
God,  yield  a  belief  to  the  rattling  skeleton, 
which  they  withhold  from  that  form  of  light 
transfigured  on  Mount  Tabor. 

The  cunningest  devices  which  a  cold  in- 
tellectualism  proposes  as  substitutes  for  reli- 
gion all  err  in  this — they  draw  no  distinction 
between  matter  and  spirit — they  take  do 
heed  of  that  grand  analogy  which  tells  us 
that  as  there  is  a  centre  of  our  earth  towards 
which  all  matter  gravitates,  so  there  is  above 
a  point  towards  which  all  thoughts,  all  affec- 
tions "  whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame 
must  tend.  These  systems  are  the  offspring 
of  the  vanity  or  pride  of  man—sometimes 
even  of  good  men,  who  are  unsatisfied  think- 
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srs,  who  mislead  others  and  gain  only  irrita- 
ion  for  themselves  in  their  search  for  troth, 
>r  who  are  always  finding  their  buildings 
falling  about  them,  because  they  have  ei- 
;faer  based  them  on  treacherous  sands,  or 
lave  failed  to  use  the  great  corner  stone. 

There  is  another  class  against  -which  youth 
with  its  untamed  fancier,  and  its  unafflicted 
heart,  should  be  especially  warned.  I  have 
iot  jet  forgotten  how  many  false  lights  glare 
iround  the  path  of  the  young  man— how,  for 
instance,  be  is  startled  by  the  brilliant  blas- 
phemies of  Shelley,  and  bewildered  by  his 
mockeries,  ringing  with  the  wild  echo  of  a 
devil's  laughter.  I  know  how  young  men, 
in  the  brilliancy  of  his  thoughts,  have  for- 
gotten,  if  they  have  not  excused,  the  errors 
af  his  life — have  forgotten  the  neglect,  per- 
haps the  cruelty,  which  led  a  lovely  wife  to 
the  commission  of  suicide,  his  outrages  upon 
domestic  purity,  his  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  As  I  would  warn  you  against 
his  life,  so  I  would  save  you  from  his  doc- 
trines and  his  fate.  For  search  his  works  if 
you  will — gather  together  his  choicest  blas- 
phemies—repeat the  mightiest  of  his  Satanic 
defiances— and  when  the  hurricane  of  afflic- 
tion sweeps  over  you,  they  will  avail  you  as 
little  as  they  did  him,  their  impious  author, 
when  in  the  bay  of  Spezia,  amid  a  fleet  of 
vessels,  his  bark  alone  was  borne  down  by 
the  gale— -when  the  God  he  had  reviled 
seemed  justified  in  his  wrath— where  we 
may  fancy  that  as  the  waters  were  closing 
over  that  miserable  man,  in  that  moment  of 
mortal  agony,  he  heard  the  words  of  that 
awful  anathema,  "  I  will  laugh  at  your  ca- 
lamity, and  mock  when  your  fear  cometh." 

In  youth  we  are  apt  to  think  there  is  some- 
thing contracting  in  religion— an  undue  cur- 
tailment of  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  an 
undue  stifling  of  the  promptings  of  ambition. 
Religion  it  must  be  confessed  is  sometimes 
made  almost  hideous  by  its  teachers— we 
are  called  to  shudder  beneath  a  God  of  hor- 
ror instead  of  lifting  our  eyes  to  a  God  of 
mercy — This  should  not  be.  A  true  and 
healthful  spirit  teaches  us  that  this  world, 
this  bright  and  beautiful  world,  this  portion 
rf  God's  great  plan,  was  intended  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  man.  And  whilst  a 
pure  faith  tells  us  of  duty  and  submission,  it 
restricts  us  from  no  pleasure  and  no  prise 


which  a  legitimate  ambition  would  covet.  It 
does  not  diminish  the  range  of  the  loftiest 
intellect-— it  does  not  check  the  soarings  of 
the  brightest  genius,  for  immortality  is  the 
noblest  thought  of  which  the  mind  is  capa- 
ble. It  did  not  stay  Newton  in  his  starry 
flight— it  placed  no  hindrance  in  that  radi- 
ant path  along  which  he  advanced,  till,  reach- 
ing the  line  which  mortal  may  not  pass,  he 
seemed  to  need  but  one  step  more  to  place 
him  in  the  presence  of  his  God.  It  was  the 
fervor  of  a  christian  poet  that  built  with  lofty 
verse  the  noblest  epic  of  the  world— and  im- 
parted that  genial  warmth  and  sympathy  to 
the  myriad-minded  Shakespere  which  gave 
him  "  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  Him  who  made  it."  No 
thought  but  immortality  can  "  fill  to  fulness" 
the^mind  of  man.  Our  own  Webster  as  he 
looked  back  upon  a  career  rich  in  all  the 
trophies  of  time,  acknowledged  that  even  his 
gigantic  intellect  wanted  its  crowning  orna- 
ment in  wanting  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
Intercessor— in  preparing  his  own  epitaph  he 
made  no  record  of  his  honors,  or  of  the 
1  great  legacies  of  thought"  bequeathed  to  his 
country— -but  traced  in  simple  grandeur  his 
deep  conviction  of  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
With  all  these  evidences,  and  clouds  of 
noble  witnesses,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  waste 
your  time  in  attempting  to  untie  the  "  knots 
that  tangle  human  creeds"— satisfied  with 
the  ethics,  you  need  not  puzzle  yourselves 
with  the  metaphysics  of  religion— and  may 

I  ask  you  not  to  try  Christianity  by  the  faults, 
the  errors,  the  failings  and  bigotries  of  earthly 
minds.  A  profession  of  religious  faith  is 
sometimes  but  the  haughty  pharasaical  as* 
sumption  of  superior  excellence,  and  only 
intolerant  of  the  sins  of  others.  But  the 
humble  christian  in  his  own  weakness  is  glad 
to  remember  that  in  the  summary  of  virtues, 
"  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity."  He  is 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  ''there  never  was 
one  thought,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  supposing  it  at  all  entangled  with  hu- 
man passions,  which  did  not  offer  some  blero* 
ish,  some  sorrowful  shade  of  pollution,  when 
it  came  up  for  review  before  a  heavenly  trib- 
unal." No  one  can  properly  claim  entire 
exemption  from  the  trials  an<J  temptations 
of  this  world,  but  as  the  same  writer  says, 

II  it  is  the  key  in  which  the  thoughts  and 
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feelings  move  which  determines  the  stage 
of  moral  advancement11 — it  is  the  recognition 
of  the  high  and  solemn  truth,  that  from  the 
very  fact  of  its  weakness,  there  can  be  no 
happiness  for  man  but  in  the  education  and 
regeneration  of  the  heart  This  is  the  one 
great  truth  to  be  learned  by  individuals  and 
through  them,  by  States.  "  It  is  idle/'  says 
an  eloquent  divine,  "  to  hope  by  our  own  short 
sighted  contrivances  to  ensure  to  a  people  a 
happiness  which  their  own  character  has  not 
earned.  The  everlasting  laws  of  God's 
moral  government  we  cannot  repeal,  and 
parchment  constitutions  however  wise,  will 
prove  no  shelter  from  the  retributions  which 
fall  on  a  degraded  community."  True  civili- 
sation is  something  more  than  justice  be 
tween  man  and  man,  or  between  nation  and 
nation.  The  dove  of  peace  must  be  substi 
tuted  for  the  eagle  of  conquest,  if  we  would 
combine  expansion  with  stability-^-and  jus- 
tice be  forgotten  in  love,  if  we  would  ap- 
proach that  divine  law  which  binds  together 
the  least  and  the  greatest  things,  as  elements 
equally  essential  of  this  great  universe. 

In  conclusion,  I  know  you  will  believe  I 
have  said  thus  much  to  you,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  an  arrogant  or  officious  monitor,  but  as  a 
brother,  who  having  advanced  farther  along 
the  path  of  life  than  yourselves,  cheerfully 
paused  at  your  call  to  exchange  friendly 
greetings,  and  to  warn  you  of  the  dangers 
which  lurk  around  you.  I  have  attempted 
to  speak  the  language  of  caution,  but  not  to 
utter  one  word  of  despair.  My  object  has 
been  to  invite  you  to  higher  resolutions  and 
nobler  aspirations— to  invoke  your  aid  for  a 
generous  mother-land,  that,  leaning  on  her 
children,  her  course  may  be  onward  and  up- 
ward, her  flowing  robes  unstained  by  red-re- 
publicanism or  black  infidelity. 

For  myself,  I  shall  be  amply  compensated 
if  you  shall  hereafter  recollect  any  thing 
have  said  to  you  as^  words  of  comfort  or  of 
consolation,  as  at  all  tending  to  increase  your 
love  of  the  true,  the  just,  the  noble  and  the 
pure— I  shall  have  enough  of  fame  if  you 
shall  determine  thus  far  to  interweave  my 
humble  cypher  with  the  evidences  of  your 
usefulness,  or  the  record  of  your  renown. 
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By  virtue  of  £3.  10s.  paid  to  the  clerk  io 
the  office  of  the   South  Eastern   Railway, 
London  Bridge  Station,  I  found  myself,  one 
evening,  a  passenger  in   the  first  class  for 
Paris,  via.  Dover  and  Calais.    Darting  out  of 
the  metropolis  by  means  of  a  viaduct  througfc 
interminable  suburbs   of  the  most  wretched 
appearance,  and  flying  with  bird-like  swift- 
ness across  a  beautiful  country,  at  the  end 
of  two  hours,  just  as  the  long  twilight  of 
England  was  deepening  into  night,  we  were 
informed  that  the  train  had  reached  Dover. 
A  red  ball  of  fire,  casting  a  glare  over  the 
water,  indicated  the  position  of  the  steamer 
in  which  we  were  to  cross  the  Channel. 
Very  little  delay  occurred  in  the  transfer  of 
the  mails  and  passengers,  and  we  were  soon 
tossing  about  in  one  of  the  most  abominable 
little  cock-boats  that  ever  had  the  noble  ap- 
pliance of  the   steam-engine  to  propel  it 
As  we  cleared  the  harbour,  I  threw  a  wistful 
glance   around  for   Shakspeare'c   Cliff  and 
Dover  Castle,  which  loomed  dimly  above  ifc 
but  the  view  was  so  brief  and  unsatisfactory 
that  I  was  content  to  throw  myself  upon  a 
settee   and   await  supinely  our    arrival  in 
France.    At  length,   numerous  lights  just 
ahead,  moving  and  stationary,  gave  notice  of 
Calais.     They  did  not  seem  to  be  French 
lights,  and  the  dock,  as  we  went  in,  was  by 
no  means  an  unintelligible  dock,  and  we 
ascended  to  the  pier  by  a  perfectly  compre*  \ 
hensible  stairway  let  down  by  the  plainest 
possible  ropes,  so  that  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  persuading  myself  that  I  was  really  in  tbet 
strange  land  of  France,  but  a  gendarme  with 
a  heavy  moustache  and  red  cap  soon  assist 
ed  my  imagination  by  intimating  that  it  was 
necessary    to    have    our    passports   exam- 
ined.    For  that  purpose  we  were  coodocte4 
at  once  by  this  savage-looking  official  into  a 
small  bureau,  where  beneath  a  brilliant  gan 
lamp  sat  an  inquisitor  whose  business  it  win 
to  scrutinize  and  question  the  travelling  pub- 
lic.   Taking  my  passport  and  running  kta 
eye  rapidly  over  it,  he  fired  away  at  me,  tf 
the  curtest  manner  consistent  with  civility.. 
"  Comment  vous  appele-t-on,  Monsieur 
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I  stated  my  name. 

"Ouallez  vous?" 

I  suggested  Paris. 

"  Quel  age  avez-vous?" 

To  this  question,  which  would  have  been 
one  of  a  very  serious  and  delicate  nature  in 
the  case  of  a  lady,  I  made  reply  by  mention- 
ing the  number  set  down  in  the  passport. 

"  C'est  bien,  Monsieur,"  and  so  I  stepped 
into  the  waiting  room  of  the  station.  I  own 
I  was  somewhat  puzzled  by  this  mode  of 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  officer  and,  like 
the  Irishman  who  asked  for  a  letter  at  the 
Post  Office  and  told  the  clerk  he  would  find 
his  name  on  the  back  of  it,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  it  was  very  queer  they  should  seek 
from  me  just  exactly  the  information  the 
passport  would  give  them — for  supposing  me 
to  be  a  bad  character  entering  France  with 
some  treasonable  designs  against  Napoleon 
Trois,  under  a  false  designation,  nothing 
would  be  easier,  than  to.  adapt  my  answers 
to  the  contents  of  the  passport  itself.  Under 
other  circumstances,  I  might  have  solicited 
some  elucidation  of  the  mystery ;  but  not 
being  very  familiar  with  French  out  of  Moli- 
ere  and  Balzac  (where  one  finds  the  lan- 
guage an  altogether  different  thing  from 
what  it  is  in  the  mouths  of  the  gendarmerie 
and  the  bourgeoisie)  and  knowing,  moreover, 
your  red-capped  andheavy-moustachedofficer 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  few  words,  I  asked  no 
questions  about  it,  but  went  directly  into  the 
coffee  room,  where  G —  and  I  for  the  first 
time  translated  chicken  practically  from  pou- 
Ut,  and  revived  ourselves  with  the  most  deli- 
cious Mocha  I  ever  imbibed. 

By  the  time  the  train  was  to  start,  3  A.  M. 
it  was  fully  day,  and  I  had  therefore  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  country  the  whole 
distance  to  Paris.  It  is  mostly  flat,  but  under 
a  high  degree  of  cultivation  and  divided  into 
txceedingly  small  farms.  Here  and  there 
were  marshy  places,  where  the  peasantry 
were  digging  peat ;  anon,  we  came  upon  a 
section  where  every  body  must  have  been 
engaged  in  the  working  of  wind-mills  from 
the  immense  number  of  these  structures  to 
be  seen  in  every  direction  ;  and  at  intervals 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  we  whirled  along 
by  the  sleepiest  towns  and  villages,  with 
luaint  old  cathedrals  rising  above  the  red 
roofs  of  the  houses — some  of  them  famous  in 
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French  history  and  Mr.  Murray's  Hand- 
Book  ;  such,  for  example,  as  St.  Omer's  with 
its  memories  of  Jesuitical  craft,  and  Amiens 
where  diplomatists  settled  once  on  paper 
that  there  should  be  peace  in  Europe.  By 
and  by,  we  began  to  approach  Paris,  and  the 
Gothic  Church  of  St.  Denis,  where  the 
Kings  of  France  were  buried  in  the  olden 
time,  appearing  just  out  of  the  car-window, 
put  us  on  the  look  out  for  the  great  City. 
There  was  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  and  very 
soon  we  passed  the  outer  fortifications  which 
poor  Louis  Philippe  designed  for  the  defen- 
ces of  the  capital — then  came  the  wall,  and 
a  moment  afterwards  smoothly,  without  noise, 
we  slipped  under  an  immense  ceiling  of  glass ; 
—our  journey  was  ended. 

All  these  important  events  took  place  three 
weeks  ago,  and  the  interim  has  been  indus- 
triously employed  by  me  in  visiting  the  more 
interesting  and  memorable  sights  and  scenes 
of  this  wonderful  metropolis.  They  have 
all  been  so  frequently  described  by  tourists 
and  letter-writers,  that  it  would  argue  an 
uncommon  degree  of  confidence  in  any  one 
to  hope  to  interest  the  general  reader  by 
giving  an  account  of  them.  Even  the  social 
aspects  and  habitudes  of  the  Parisians  have 
been  depicted  with  a  fidelity  which  leaves  no 
touch  to  be  added  by  a  new  hand.  The 
grisette  still  employs  the  same  irresistible 
address  in  making  young  gentlemen  ruin 
themselves  in  gloves  which  overcame  the 
heart  of  Rev.  Mr.  Laurence  Sterne,  and  the 
cookery  of  the  restaurants,  which  lent  such 
a  piquancy  to  the  verses  of  Miss  Biddy 
Fudge,  is  still  as  exquisite  as  in  the  day  of 
the  Fudge  Family,  though  cooks  meanwhile 
have  died  and  left  no  sign.  This  cannot  be 
said,  however,  of  Le  Grand  Vatei,  the  famous 
cook  who  fell  on  his  sword,  according  to 
Madame  De  Sevigne,  because  a  dinner  he 
had  prepared  for  royalty  was  wanting  in 
fish,  for  whoever  will  go  to  the  Palais  Royal 
will  see  there  a  sign  inscribed  with  bis  name 
by  way  of  token  that  his  mantle  has  descend- 
ed upon  shoulders  which  still  exist. 

Apropoi  des  bottes,  as  gastronomy  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  chief  elements  of  French 
civilization,  it  may  not  be  thought  frivolous 
to  dwell  awhile  upon  that  interesting  subject 
If  the  Frenchman  is  great  in  anything^— and 
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that  he  is,  let  Monsieur  Leverrier,  determin- 
ing the  existence  of  a  yet  undiscovered 
planet,  stand  as  an  illustrious  illustration— it 
is  in  the  field  of  gourmandise.  Here  he 
remains  unapproached  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. It  is  bis  theory  that  by  dinners  the 
world  is  governed,  and  the  inventor  of  anew 
dish  is  regarded  by  him  as  a  benefactor  of 
the  race.  There  are  two  events  that  occur 
daily  in  the  life  of  every  roan  that  has  five 
francs  in  his  pocket,  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  no  one  lives  in  vain  who  becomingly 
arranges  these.  We  will  see  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  them  by  entering  any  res- 
taurant in  Paris.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
the  establishment  of  Vachette  on  the  Boule- 
vard Montmartre.  It  is  not,  by  any  means, 
among  the  very  first  of  the  Parisian  eating 
houses,  yet  it  is  the  resort  of  many  of  the 
better  class  of  the  inhabitants.  At  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  there  comes  into  the  upper 
saloon  an  old  gentleman  who  wears  a  pink 
ribbon  in  his  button  hole,  denoting  his  con- 
fraternity with  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
has  received  the  cordon  of  the  order,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  valuable  researches  in 
science,  and  when  he  goes  into  the  Academy 
he  is  pointed  at  as  a  notability.  The  gar^on 
waits  on  him  and  receives  an  order  for  the 
Moniteur  and  a  bottle  of  red  wine.  A  dish 
of  artichokes  succeeds,  and  it  is  quite  de- 
lightful to  observe  the  deliberation  with  which 
the  old  gentleman  takes  to  pieces  this  escu- 
lent. Such  analysis  is  worthy  of  a  savant 
Then  comes  the  solider  portion  of  the  break- 
fast—it may  be  an  omelette,  in  the  style  of 
the  reigning  female  head-dress,  aux  fines 
herbes,  or  a  cutlet,  done  brown  (as  Punch 
says  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was)  in  paper — 
but  whatever  it  is,  the  sexegenarian  ad- 
dresses himself  to  it  seriously.  The  Moni- 
teur is  laid  aside.  The  news  from  the  East 
can  be  postponed  a  few  moments  until  this 
dish  is  discussed.  And  he  does  not  hurry 
with  it.  Festina  Lente  is  a  nice  bit  of  Latin 
for  breakfast.  But  after  a  while  the  last 
morsel  disappears,  and  a  plate  of  strawberries 
such  as  may  have  grown  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Queen  of  Brobdignag,  is  set  before  him 
The  final  drop  in  the  bottle  of  red  wine 
moistens  the  fruit  upon  which  has  descended 
a  fall  of  sugar,  and  the  philosopher  is  in  a 
mood  to  read  the  editorial  of  the  morning^ 


having  at  hand  something  to  reliere  its  in- 
sipidity. The  repast  is  now  nearly  finished— 
a  cup  of  coffee  only  remains  to  be  disposed 
of.  This  is  immediately  brought,  and  a  modi- 
cum of  brandy  having  been  poured  over  the 
surface,  our  Academcien  absorbs  it,  and  re- 
tires, cheered,  elevated,  enlightened  for  the 
prosecution  of  any  scientific  purpose  which 
may  engage  the  intellect  of  man. 

But  it  is  not  at  Vachette's,  or  indeed  any 
of  the  more  stylish  restaurants  upon  the 
Boulevard  that  a  Paris  breakfast  must  be 
studied.  Away  over  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  in 
the  Rue  de  1*  Ancienne  Comedie  is  the  Cafe 
Procope,  around  which  hangs  the  souvenir  of 
Voltaire.  Here  that  wicked  and  brilliant  per- 
sonage was  accustomed  to  take  his  morning 
meal  and  the  spot  is  still  pointed  out  where  he 
sat  and  sipped  and  sinned.  As  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Voltaire,  so  is  now  the  Cafe  Procope. 
Changes  of  government  and  popular  revolu- 
tions, which  have  worked  such  alterations  in 
the  capital,  have  affected  it  not  at  all.  The 
Cafe  de  la  Regence  has  been  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  old  chess-players  have 
been  dislodged ;  other  relics  of  former  davs 
have  disappeared,  but  the  Cafe  Procope  is 
yet  the  solace  and  comfort  of  the  old  literary 
and  professional  fogies  of  Paris.  The  Eng- 
lish who  walk  about  the  fashionable  prome- 
nades and  furnish  perennial  amusement  to 
the  frequenters  of  the  caf«6s  in  the  region  of  the 
Boulevards,  penetrate  not  into  that  Quarter 
Latin,  and  the  Cafe  Procope  has  therefore 
made  no  concessions  to  the  culinary  genius 
of  Britain-— the  great  Bosbif.  It  is  the  resort 
of  some  Americans,  the  medical  students  who 
live  in  the  Rue  de  Buci  and  around  the  Odeoc. 
and  it  was  through  the  intervention  of  ooeoi' 
these,  an  old  Virginian  friend,  that  I  mace 
its  acquaintance.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
breakfast  we  had  there  together,  nor  the 
queer  and  venerable  character  who  sat  scro? 
the  room  from  us  with  the  white  moustache. 
He  was  a  study  for  the  metaphysician 
Decorated  with  the  star  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  for  distinguished  attainments  in  civu 
engineering,  as  my  friend  had  been  informed 
his  mind  had  given  way  on  the  one  subject 
of  eating.  His  monomania  manifested  iteelf 
in  a  perpetual  dread  of  poison.  The  human  I 
family  had  conspired  together  for  his  destruc- 
tion, and  even  the  cnieine  of  Procope  could 
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Dot  be  treated.    Yet  how  resign  Procope?    It 
trere  impossible— so  the  amiable  man  hit 
ipoa  the  expedient  of  watching  the  prepar- 
ation of  his  viands  in  the  Procope  kitchen 
!At  first,  the  cook  rebelled.    That  worthy 
artist  cared  not  a  sous  about  being  suspected 
if  administering  poison,  but  the  mysteries  of 
lis  office  were  not  to  be  revealed  to  any  one. 
The  monomaniac  however  finally  carried  his 
' Joint,  and  now  he  descends  every  morning 
Into  the  apartments  of  the  cook  to  be  quite 
certain  his  chop  is  not  flavored  with  corrosive 
sublimate.    Tou  may  see  him  returning  with 
i  satisfied  expression,  the  white  moustache 
twitching  like  a  cat's  whiskers,  that  he  has 
foiled  this  time  the  machinations  of  the  devil. 
When  he  gets  back  to  his  seat,  the  plates 
and  glasses  undergo  a  purification  at  his 
bands,  with  water  which  he  has  himself 
brought  from   the   hydrant.      Thus  secure 
against  harm,  he  eats  his  dejeuner,  and  when 
it  is  over,  to  show  that  his  faculties  are  quite 
unimpaired,  with  true  French  economy,  he 
pockets  the  bread  and  sugar  that  are  left. 
Sensible  to  the  last ! 

In  the  matter  of  dinner  there  is,  perhaps, 
greater  variety,  as  to  price  and  quality,  in 
Paris  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
There  are  certain  establishments  whose  very 
names  are  redolent  of  savory  dishes — such 
as  Very's,  Vefour's  and  the  Trois  Freres 
ProTen^aux— where,  if  one  takes  a  cabinet 
particnlier,  and  orders  for  a  dozen  at  twenty 
francs  ahead,  he  may  be  assured  of  witness- 
ing a  gastronomic  triumph  ;  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  one  can  dine  any 
more  to  his  satisfaction  in  the  public  saloon 
)f  either  of  these  celebrated  restaurants  than 
n  other  resorts  of  less  repute,  though  he  will 
lave  to  pay  much  higher  for  what  he  enjoys, 
n  the  course  of  his  rambles  in  Paris,  the 
tranger  frequently  meets  with  a  delicious 
•ill  of  fare  stuck  up  before  the  door  of  an 
nknown  restaurant  with  the  tempting  assur- 
nce  thereto  annexed  that  all  the  luxuries 
lentioned  may  be  had  within  for  the  insig- 
ificant  sum  of  a  franc  and  a  half,  and  for 
le  moment  he  supposes  he  has  fallen  upon  the 
topia  which  Hood  has  described— that 

—pleasant  land 
Where  omelettes  grow  on  trees, 
And  roasted  pigs  run  crying  out 
'  Come  eat  me  if  you  please  :* 


it  a  little  reflection  convinces  him,  that,  in 


a  walled  city  where  the  ocirio  duty  is  to 
rigidly  enforced,  the  hazards  of  feline  and 
other  domestic  compositions,  in  such  a  case, 
are  imminent.     Two  dinners  of  which   f 
partook,  not  in  the  city  itself,  but  in  the  en* 
virons,  linger  pleasantly  in   my  memory, 
and  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without 
making  mention  of  them.    One  of  them  came 
to  crown  the  labours  of  a  sight-seeing  day 
when  after  having  rambled  for  hours  through 
the  splendid  apartments  of  Versailles,  I  had 
crossed  over  in  an  open  vehicle  with  some 
agreeable  companions,  to  the  famous  town  of 
St.  Germain.  There,  in  the  Pavilion  de  Henri 
Quatre,  in  the  room  which  Louis  XIV.  was 
born,  directly  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
chateau  where  James  II.  dwelt  in  exile,  and 
looking  down  from  the  lofty  terrace  where 
the  Duchess  de  la  Vallilre  used  to  take  her 
evening  promenade,  we  partook  of  a  repast 
that  was  worthy  of  such  majestic  memories. 
The  other  was  at  a  place  scarcely  less  fraught 
with  historic  reminiscence— the   village  of 
Fontainebleau — and  the  hotel  was  directly 
in  front  of  the  court  of  the  Palace  where  the 
Emperor  took  leave  of  the  Old  Guard  for- 
ever.   We  had  "done"   the  Palace  effec- 
tually, and  a  drive  of  severalmiles  through  the 
Great  Forest  had  whetted  our  appetites,  so 
that  we  were  exceedingly  in  the  humour  for 
the  salle-a-manger  of  a  good  house.     The 
Lion  d1  Or  where  we   dined,   (I  wish    the 
name  could  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,)  was 
not  of  a  very  prepossessing  exterior,  and  we 
were  giving  it  the  go-by,  when  the  landlady 
invited  us  to  try  its  quality  with  a  look  that 
was  at  once  wistful  and  deferential.    It  was 
rather  a  pretty  landlady  for  five  and  thirty, 
and  there  was  no  resisting  her.     We  asked 
what  she  could  give  us.      She   answered, 
curtseying,  whatever  Messieurs  desired.  We 
determined  then  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the 
establishment  by  ordering  some  dishes  that 
we  did  not  suppose  practicable  out  of  a  radius 
of  a  mile  from  the  Place  Vendome — the  little 
lady  brought  them  in  herself,  in  regular  suc- 
cession, and  smilingly  begged  to  know  if  we 
could  think  of  nothing  else.    Perhaps  Messi- 
eurs would  like  a  filet  with  truffles  ?    As  for 
the  wine,  I  verily  believe,  if  we  had  deman- 
ded a  bottle  of  Prince  Metternich's  own,  it 
would  have  been  paraded  from  the  depths  of 
the  Golden  Lion's  cellar. 
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From  cookery  to  architecture  may  not  be 
considered  an  abrupt  transition  in  writing  of 
a  city  where  both  are  numbered  among  the 
fine  arts,  and  where  Grimod  de  la  Reynilre  is 
rated,  perhaps,  as  high  as  Perrault  or  Jean 
Goujon.  Few  Americans,  whose  notions  of 
the  architectural  magnificence  of  Paris  have 
been  derived  from  books  and  engravings, 
can  walk  alongthe  Boulevards  or  pass  through 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  without  a  feeling  of 
disappointment.  The  TuileriesandtheLouvre 
from  the  outside  do  not  have  an  imposing 
effect.  The  extent  of  the  buildings  is  very 
great,  and  they  call  up  such  associations  from 
the  past  as  to  be  looked  upon  with  deep  inter- 
est, but  judged  simply  as  specimens  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  in  architecture,  they 
failed  altogether  to  impress  me  as  I  had  ex- 
pected. The  stone  employed  in  Paris  is  of 
a  soft,  crumbling  nature,  susceptible  of  elab- 
orate chiselling,  yet  this  very  quality  ren- 
ders it  unfitted  for  that  relief  in  details  which 
constitutes  60  important  a  part  of  all  styles 
of  ornamental  construction.  Wherever  tra- 
cery or  fret-work  has  been  wrought  in  it,  the 
hand  of  time  has  made  sad  havoc  with  the 
designs,  as  in  the  noble  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  which  has  been  so  marred  by  mutila- 
tions that  the  recent  attempts  to  restore  it 
have  met  with  only  a  partial  success.  Edi- 
fices of  later  date  have  therefore  not  pre- 
sented such  elaboration,  and  the  effect  of  them 
is  somewhat  tame.  Even  the  colossal  Arch 
de  Triomphe,  which  rises  above  every  thing 
else  in  its  lofty  proportions,  and  is  so  rich  in 
huso-relievo,  does  not,  upon  a  near  approach, 
so  delight  the  eye  as  if  it  were  sculptured  of 
a  harder  material.  Two  buildings,  however, 
out  of  the  thousand  splendid  ones  of  the 
French  capital,  seem  worthy  of  its  architec- 
tural fame— the  Pantheon  and  the  Made- 
leine. Of  the  latter,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  fills  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  that 
ideal  beauty  in  the  builder's  art  which  Peri- 
cles made  a  glorious  reality  in  Athens. 
One  may  stand  before  it  and  imagine  that, 
by  and  by,  a  company  of  Attic  philosophers 
will  move  out  of  its  stately  doorway  and  trail 
their  togas  down  its  marble  steps,  until  the 
illusion  is  dispelled  suddenly  by  a  faultlessly- 
dressed  Parisenne  tripping  along  the  colon- 
nade and  drawing  on  her  straw-coloured 
gloves  as  she  descends.   The  Pantheon  grows 


wonderfully  upon  the  stranger  with  each 
successive  visit.  To  appreciate  h,  he  should 
make  the  toilsome  ascent  to  the  top  and  see 
how  immense  is  the  mass  of  stone  which 
from  below  seemed  so  light  in  its  symmetry. 
Would  that  St.  Paul's  could  be  taken  from  the 
dingy  and  crowded  quarter  of  London  it 
occupies,  and  purified  of  the  blackness  which 
the  smoke  of  a  century  has  given  H,  so  that 
the  eye  might  behold  it  as  it  arose,  beantifoJ 
and  shining,  in  the  dream  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

Paris  is  just  at  thistime  undergoing  marvel- 
lous improvements,   hundreds  of  workmen 
are  seen  everywhere  engaged  in  the  demoli- 
tion, reparation  and  erection  of  houses  of  all 
kinds,  palaces,  barracks,  museums,  shops. 
A  new  Boulevard  has  been  opened,  inter- 
secting the  Boulevard  du  Temple  at  right 
angles,  which  will  be  extended  to  the  Seine. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  ouvriers  are  a  civs 
who  give  the  Government  far  less  annoyance 
when  actively  engaged  at  so  many  sons  per 
day  than  when  idle,   and  therefore,  if  not 
on  the  scaffold  themselves,  would  be  apt  to 
put  somebody  else  there,  or  whether  the 
Emperor  is  desirous  of  emulating  that  eater- 
prising  member  of  the   Caesar  family,  who 
found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble— 
whatever  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  his  under- 
takings, it  is  very  certain  that  he  has  com- 
menced a  series  of  renovations  in  Paris  which, 
when  completed,  will  make  it  the  finest  city 
in  the  world.    The  Louvre  is  being  enlarged 
by  one-third.    The  Ru  Rivoli  is  now  dear 
from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Hotel 
de   Ville,   and  the  debris  of  the  building* 
which  have  been  removed  to  accomplish  tfe 
result,  will  soon  give  place  to  a  row  c(  tene- 
ments of  uniform  appearance,  in  which  the 
arcade  of  the  older  portion  of  the  street  will 
be  imitated.     The  Place  de  la  Concorde 
itself,   that  spot  heretofore  considered  the 
most  beautiful  in  Europe,  must  testify  the 
improving  hand  of  Napoleon  III.    Tbesfttiaf 
statues,  representing  the  cities  of  France  v 
fair  young  women,  have  been  subjected  to  a 
cleansing  operation  and  look  fresh  as  froc 
the  hands  of  the  statuary.    The  horses  tf 
Marli,  too,  have  been  retouched  and  the 
great  pillars  for  gas  lamps  havebeenretaonzed 
Nothing  remains  to  be  made  as  "good  v 
new"  but  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  and  if  & 
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Emperor  can  devise  any  way  to  doit,  he  will 
put  his  mark  upon  that.  The  most  interest* 
ing  restoration  of  all  is  that  of  Saint  Cha- 
pelle,  the  exquisite  medieval  church  which 
stands  in  the  court  of  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  success  this 
old  building  has  been  rescued  from  the  decay 
into  which  it  was  fast  hastening,  and  more 
wonderful  still  to  look  upon  the  gorgeous 
windows  and  find  that  not  one  pane  of  that 
marvellous  glass  is  wanting  after  a  lapse  of 
six  hundred  years.  When  it  is  recollected 
what  tumults  and  rows  have  occurred  all 
around  Saint  Chapelle;  that  many  of  the 
finest  worlu  of  medieval  art,  after  having  with* 
stood  the  wasting  hand  of  time  for  centu- 
ries, were  wantonly  broken  and  destroyed  in 
the  Revolution  of  1789;  that  a  volley  of 
musketry  misdirected  might  have  shattered 
forever  these  fragile  relics  of  a  past  age,  and 
that  even  a  bad  boy  might  have  amused  him- 
self some  fine  morning  since  1285,  with 
ruining  what  it  would  have  been  beyond  the 
skill  of  the  first  workman  in  Paris  to  repair- 
it  seems  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  the 
windows  are  still  perfect.  They  had  a  fine 
eye  for  beauty  of  colouring,  those  old  gentle- 
men of  the  13th  century,  and  if  their  man- 
ners were  somewhat  different  from  our  own, 
if  they  preferred  to  ride  about  with  several 
hundred  pounds  avoirdupois  upon  their  backs 
in  the  shape  of  armour  and  liked  to  crack 
each  other's  heads  with  battle  axes,  they  cer- 
tainly understood  better,  than  we  do,  the 
effects  of  crimson  and  violet  in  transmitting 
the  light. 

There  is  no  work  upon  which  the  Emperor 
is  now  engaged,  however,  that  attracts  half 
so  much  attention  or  is  regarded  with  half  as 
much  interest  by  the  Parisians  as  the  im- 
provement of  the  Bois  Boulogne.  This  ex- 
tensive wood  has  long  been  a  favorite  resort 
for  duels  and  drives,  but  it  has  never  been 
mentioned  with  that  pride  which  the  cock- 
ney speaks  of  Hyde  Park.  The  money 
which  might  have  made  it  as  lovely — had 
the  same  taste  for  landscape  gardening 
prevailed  in  France  as  in  England — was  ex- 
pended upon  the  prim  and  pompous  old  groves 
of  Versailles  or  the  clipped  and  formal  alleys 
of  the  Tuileries.  There  the  state  gardeners 
experimented  in  torturing  into  fantastic  shapes 
those  noble  elms  and  beeches  which  if  left 


to  dispose  themselves  according  to  natural 
forms  would  have  charmed  the  eye  kwtead 
of  wearying  it.  From  what  has  already  bean 
done  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  artificial  will  prevail  throughout  its 
whole  extent  as  decidedly  as  in  the  imperial 
grounds  already  mentioned.  A  lake  and  a 
river  have  been  constructed  on  quite  a  grand 
scale,  the  water  being  pumped  up  from  the 
Seine  and  made  to  flow  from  the  one  into  the 
other  over  a  succession  of  rocks  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  designed  to  be  frightfully  wild. 
The  rocks  have  been  taken  from  rugged 
passes  in  the  interior,  and  set  into  a  sloping 
bank  particularly  smooth  and  verdant.  A 
geologist  would  find  it  excessively  funny. 
To  the  observer,  ignorant  of  formations,  it 
presents  the  same  sort  of  illusion  that  a  scene 
at  the  Grand  Opera  would  possess,  the  moun- 
tain crags  in  Fra  Diavolo  for  instance  where 
that  wicked  bandit  comes  leaping  down  the 
canvass  cliff.  But  the  Bois  is  just  now  quite 
the  Emperor's  hobby.  One  evening  as  I  was 
visiting  it,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  Majesty.  He  had  driven  from  St.  Cloud 
to  observe  how  the  cataract  was  coming  on 
and  in  making  the  tour  of  the  lake  he  chanced 
to  pass  very  near  me.  He  was  plainly  but 
handsomely  dressed,  and  was  attended  only 
by  an  aide-de-camp  who  sat  on  the  seat  with 
him,  and  two  liveried  servants  who  enter- 
tained each  other  behind.  His  majesty  has 
a  penchant  for  holding  the  reins  ;  so  I  was 
not  surprised  to  see  him  driving  in  person. 
The  vehicle  was  without  a  top  and  as  very 
soon  after  he  went  by  there  came  up  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  I  fear  he  got  a  majestic  duck- 
ing. 

There  is  one  measure  of  metropolitan  con- 
venience which  it  is  said  the  Emperor  is  desi- 
rous of  carrying  out — the  extension  of  the 
city  limits  to  the  line  of  the  fortifications. 
At  present,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
police,  the  octroi  is  evaded,  in  many  instances, 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  dealers  in  contraband 
articles.  Only  yesterday,  a  man  was  discov- 
ered introducing  brandy  into  Paris  by  means 
of  hollo. w  toys,  Trojan  horses  filled,  like  that 
of  old,  with  ardent  spirits,  and  he  had  been 
successfully  engaged  in  this  sort  of  smug- 
ling  for  months.  The  most  serious  method 
employed  by  these  contrabandistas,  however, 
is  by  undermining  the  wall  from  a  house  just 
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outside  the  barrier  to  one  just  within,  and  so 
conveying  subterraneously  whatever  they 
please  into  the  city,  without  fear  of  detection 
Now  the  extension  of  the  octroi  to  the  forti- 
fications would  at  once  prevent  this  evasion 
of  the  law,  for  the  sappers  and  miners  them- 
selves would  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
make  an  "  underground  railway"  beneath 
such  well-constructed  works.  Tt  would, 
moreover,  largely  increase  the  consumption 
of  articles  upon  which  a  duty  is  now  paid, 
besides  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  sub- 
jects of  city-taxation,  and  thereby  augment 
the  revenue  in  two  ways.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  Emperor  should  wish  to 
take  the  step.  But,  despot  as  he  is,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  count  his  popularity  and 
the  extension  of  the  barrier  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular.  Long  ago,  it  was  said 
by  some  witty  Frenchman-— in  a  punning 
line,  which  does  not  admit  of  being  transla- 
ted into  English— 

Le  nror  raurant  Paris  rend  Paris  mur-raurant, 

and  it  would  be  apt  to  engender  ugly  dis- 
contents to  push  that  wall  still  farther  out. 
The  space  between  the  present  limits  of  the 
city  and  the  fortifications  is  occupied  by  long 
ranges  of  cheap  cafes  to  which  the  working 
classes  and  the  soldiery  resort  in  the  evening, 
because  they  can  there  obtain  for  ten  sous 
what  inside  the  barrier  would  cost  them  a 
franc.  The  poor  fellow  who  has  been  hard 
at  work  all  day,  there  consoles  himself  with 
his  demi-tasse  of  cognac  and  envies  not  the 
sippers  of  coffee  at  Totoni's ;  Jeannot,  who 
has  not  yet  gone  off  to  fight  the  Russians, 
takes  Jeannette  on  his  arm  at  sunset  and 
repairs  thither  to  enjoy  his  ice  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  the  habitues  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  To  both  these  individuals  it  would 
be  a  calamity  if  all  at  once  the  prices  of  their 
simple  refreshments  should  be  raised  to  the 
mark  of  the  city  itself,  and  as  the  Emperor's 
tenure  of  St.  Cloud  rests,  in  a  great  degree, 
upon  his  favor  with  them,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  limits  of  Paris  will  remain  the  same  for 
some  time  to  come. 

I  really  had  not  designed  in  this  letter  to 
say  one  word  upon  politics,  but  as  I  have 
alluded  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  as  a  despot, 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  qualify  that  remark  by 
stating  my  impressions  of  the  Empire  as  I 


have  seen  it.  These  impressions  may  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  The  Empire 
seems  to  me,  then,  to  be  a  despotism  upheld 
by  the  bayonet  and  the  Emperor  himself  to 
be,  within  certain  limits  that  have  already 
been  suggested,  an  irresponsible  ruler.  He 
speaks  as  one  having  great  authority,  he  says 
to  this  one  go,  and  he  goeth ;  and  to  another 
come,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to  a  third  do  this 
and  he  doeth  it.  To  say  aught  against  him  is 
Use  majeste,  and  nobody  so  speaks  without 
his  knowledge.  The  Courts  of  France  are 
entirely  under  his  influence  as  to  the  dicta 
they  shall  pronounce,  and  they  have  decided 
that  the  government  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  examine  private  correspondence  in  the 
mails  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  such 
matter  as  the  Emperor  may  conceive  to  be 
prejudicial  to  his  interests.  But  in  spite  of 
all  this,  I  do  verily  believe  that  the  Empire 
is  the  happiest  rule  France  could  know,  and 
I  should  look  upon  the  death  of  Napoleon 
the  Third  as  a  disaster  to  the  country.  The 
restless  elements  of  French  society  could 
not  be  kept  together  under  a  republican  form 
which  can  alone  subsist  upon  public  virtue 
as  a  basis,  and  a  strong  government  could 
not  be  maintained  with  more  discretion  and 
less  downright  tyranny  over  the  individual 
that  Napoleon  displays.  The  French  are 
fond  of  fltes,  and  care  little  for  the  liberty 
of  speech  or  of  the  press  as  long  the  foun- 
tains play  regularly  for  their  amusement  and 
the  fireworks  blaze  away  in  the  public  gar* 
dens.  No  man  is  more  munificent  of  fire 
and  water  than  his  Majesty,  and  never  ha* 
the  nation  been  consoled  for  the  loss  of  i*^ 
liberty  with  finer  spectacles  and  braver 
shows.  It  is  quite  astonishing,  too,  to  observe 
what  a  degree  of  democratic  equality  co- 
exists with  the  absolute  subjection  of  the 
entire  people.  Extremes  always  meet,  and 
where  all  classses  are  placed  under  the 
supreme  dominion  of  one  man,  rank  and 
position  are  of  little  consequence.  Accord- 
ingly, one  does  not  meet  in  Paris  with  the 
servility  that  is  exhibited  by  the  menial,  and 
even  the  smaller  tradesmen  of  London. 
Blouse  here  does  not  certainly  set  himself 
up  for  a  gentleman,  but  he  goes  wherever 
your  gentleman  may.  You  will  see  Blomst 
in  the  Imperial  Library  seated  with  the  Sa- 
vons in  the  reading  room,  examining 
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work  in  which  he  finds  himself  interested. 
Blouse  walks  in  the  Luxembourg  and  criti- 
cises the  musical  entertainment  there  provi- 
ded in  the  evening,  or  spends  his  Sunday  in 
the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  with  Murillo  and 
Rubens.  Blouse  patronizes  lee  grandee  eaux, 
which  are  really  his  own  by  virtue  of  having 
surrendered  all  his  political  rights  therefor. 
All  this  strikes  one  with  surprise  who  has 
not  reflected  on  the  philosophy  of  it.  The 
Emperor  has  shown  great  skill  in  keeping 
the  people  under  the  present  illusion  that  he 
is  himself  their  representative  and  embodi- 
ment. He  boasts  of  his  elevation  to  the 
Throne  by  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
and  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  recogni- 
sing them  as  his  strong  support.  His  frater- 
nal fondness  for  his  subjects  is  delightful. 
Having  no  other  quarter  in  which  to  employ 
that  quality,  he  may  be  excused  some  ex- 
cesses of  tendreese  in  this  regard.  As  most 
fathers  have  their  pets,  so  his  Majesty  looks 
with  peculiar  affection  upon  the  Army,  and 
until  a  little  stranger  appears  in  the  palace, 
the  Army  will  doubtless  continue  to  receive 
all  the  bon-bons.  "  Go,  my  children/'  said 
he,  the  other  day,  to  the  regiments  embark- 
ing at  Boulogne  for  the  Russian  campaign, 
"go,  God  protect  you."  Was  there  ever 
such  a  tender-hearted  parent  ? 

J.  R.  T. 


ELOQUENCE. 

BY   A.   M.   JUDSON. 

Eloquence  is  a  subject  upon  which,  like 
most  others,  he  who  studies  may  write  or 
speak  though  he  possesses  not  an  iota  of  elo- 
quence himself.  What,  therefore,  the  wri- 
ter advances  should  not  be  referred,  as  it 
sometimes  is,  to  an  arrogant  assumption  on 
his  part  of  those  endowments  and  requisites 
which  he  attempts  to  portray  as  essential  to 
the  orator.  We  may  readily  discern  what  is 
true  excellence  in  any  art  though  we  may 
never  approach  that  excellence  ourselves. 
In  this  case  we  act,  as  Horace  terms  it,  the 
part  of  a  whetstone.  Though  we  may  not 
write  an  epic  poem,  or  make  an  interesting 
speech  ourselves,  we  may  sharpen  the  wits 


of  others,  and  point  out  the  course  by  which 
those  excellences  may  be  reached.  Though 
we  may  possess  no  commanding  delivery,  or 
skill  in  logical  disputation,  we  may  have  jus- 
ter  perceptions  of  the  proper  training  of  an 
orator,  of  the  graceful  delivery  of  an  ora- 
tion and  of  its  merits,  than  many  who  make 
much  sublimer  pretensions. 

Let  us  inquire  first,  what  are  the  requis- 
ites necessary  to  form  the  perfect  orator ;  and 
secondly,  what  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
true  eloquence. 

Every  one  knows  what  the  old  Athenian 
orator  said  when  asked  what  were  the  essen- 
tial requisites  of  eloquence.  "  Action,  action, 
action,"  was  his  repeated  answer.  The  old 
man  spoke  from  experience :  for,  failing,  in 
his  first  attempts  to  acquit  himself  with  honor 
he  put  this  precept  into  practice  and  became 
thenceforth  the  orator  of  all  Greece.  He 
had  discovered  that  even  an  indifferent  ora- 
tion might  be  so  pronounced  as  to  give  it 
pathos,  energy  and  influence ;  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  a  production  of  the  best  merit 
might  be  so  indifferently  delivered  as  to  be 
treated  with  contempt.  What  we  mean, 
then,  by  this  jword  "  action,"  as  it  is  usu- 
ally translated,  is  energy  and  elegance  of 
delivery.  It  combines,  force,  earnestness, 
and  simplicity— a  just  adaptation  of  the  word 
to  the  subject  and  the  subject  to  the  word, 
and  of  the  looks  and  gestures  to  both,  or, 
perhaps,  as  Daniel  Webster  has  more  know- 
ingly defined  action,  it  is  something  "  that 
beams  from  the  eye,  speaks  from  the  tongue, 
lights  up  the  features  of  the  whole  man  and 
urges  him  forward,  right  forward  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purpose."  This  ele- 
gance of  delivery  is  mainly  the  result  of 
patient  practice :  for  it  must  be  maintained 
that  "  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way" 
also  for  the  triumphs  of  eloquence,  and  he 
who  sets  himself  earnestly  andperseveringly 
to  work  may  in  time  overcome  all  obstacles 
to  a  successful  delivery.  He  whose  manner 
is  ungraceful  will  soon  remedy  the  defect, 
and  he  who  is  already  possessed  of  graceful 
carriage  will,  without  difficulty,  become  still 
more  agreeable  and  commanding.  Few  men 
are  by  nature  endowed  with  all  the  elements 
of  greatness  in  any  art,  but  are  generally 
dependant  upon  great  labor  for  the  correc- 
tion of  all  defects.    It  is  evident  that  a  great 
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oratories!  genius,  yet  uncultivated,  may  be 
awkward  and  unimpressive  in  his  manner,  as 
the  example  of  Demosthenes  illustrates ;  and 
that  on  the  contrary,  a  man  devoid  of  true 
eloquence  may  be  by  nature  possessed  of  all 
the  outward  graces  of  oratory. 

We  divide  those  who  live  by  word  of 
mouth  into  three  classes — the  talker,  the 
speaker,  and  the  orator.  Each  one  of  these 
is  successively  a  grade  above  the  other. 
Your  talker  is  a  ready,  voluble  man,  who 
talks  to  juries  and  sometimes  to  senates. 
His  mind  never  expands — he  gets  merely  a 
little  shrewder  as  he  grows  older  and  comes 
more  in  contact  and  conflict  with  men.  He 
may  have  plenty  of  good  sense,  and  may 
instruct  his  fellows  in  a  more  effectual  way 
than  many  who  are  more  brilliantly  endowed. 
But  he  never  progresses  in  the  art.  He 
begins  a  talker,  lives  a  talker,  and  dies  a 
talker.  When  he  addresses  the  jury  or  the 
senate,  he  talks  to  them.  The  graces  of 
oratory,  the  bursts  of  passion,  the  overpow- 
ering appeals  to  the  head  and  heart,  are 
things  of  which  be  never  dreamt.  As  for 
action  it  is  unknown  in  his  vocabulary.  He 
never  soars ;  or  if  he  attempts  it  he  never 
fails  to  come  down  tumbling.  He  may  talk 
money  into  his  own  pocket,  and  money  out 
of  the  pocket  of  the  orphan ;  he  may  talk 
the  senses  out  of  a  jury  or  the  patience  out 
of  a  court ;  he  may  talk  railroads  and  other 
improvements  into  being,  or  talk  them  out 
again ;  if  a  preacher,  he  -may  talk  his  congre- 
gation into  religion  or  talk  them  asleep  ;  if  a 
politician,  he  may  talk  all  over  the  country 
and  gain  the  appellation  of  "  smart  fellow" — 
but  he  is  still  the  same  inveterate  talker. 
He  was  born  to  be  a  talker— it  was  written 
in  bis  destiny.  At  the  moment  of  his  birth, 
Fate  wrote  upon  the  register  of  Heaven, 
"born— a.  talker."  At  the  moment  of  his 
deatb»  the  truth  of  history  still  writes,  "  a 
talker." 

The  speaker  is  a  grade  higher  than  the 
talker*  He  makes  some  pretensions  to  ora- 
tory. He  has  what  is  termed  a  fine  imagin- 
ation and  a  ready  command  of  language. 
He  has  a  graceful  delivery,  and  at  the  bar, 
in  the  pulpit,  or  the  senate,  or  in  political 
assemblies,  be  is  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression. People  say  of  him,  "  What  a  splen- 
did speaker!    how  talented!"      He    even 


pretends  to  the  sublime  and  gets  impas- 
sioned. He  is  argumentative  and  enforces 
his  arguments  in  a  truly  rhetorical  maimer. 
When  he  is  present,  nobody  calls  upon  the 
talker  to  speak.  He  is  listened  to  with  de- 
light, but  nobody  reads  his  speeches  after 
they  have  been  delivered.  He  makes  his 
mark  wherever  he  goes.  Such  a  man  is  sure 
to  make  considerable  show  as  a  lawyer,  con- 
gressman, or  preacher,  in  time.  He  makes 
nine  people  out  of  ten  think  that  he  is  as 
orator.  But  yet  his  name  goes  not  down  to 
posterity  in  the  annals  of  eloquence,  and 
history  at  his  death  only  writes  '*'  a  speaker:' 
And  then  there  is  the  orator !  He  is 
another  and  superior  order  of  being.  All 
the  Muses  sang  and  danced  at  his  birth. 
The  talker  has  smartness,  the  speaker  tal- 
ent, but  the  orator  alone  has  genius.  It  is 
his  birthright.  It  is  his  to  speak  to  the  whole 
world.  To  him  alone  is  the  gift  of  eloquence 
confided.  When  he  stands  up  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed, 
to  hurl  indignation  and  defiance  in  the  face 
of  the  oppressor,  and  from  his  lips,  there 
flashes  forth  the  blaze  of  fiery  and  impas- 
sioned eloquence-— it  is  upon  his  brow  alone 
that  the  God  of  Nature  stamps,  "  This,  this 
is  an  orator!" 

Eloquence  has  been  defined  "the  art </ 
persuasion."  I  believe  it  to  be  a  natural 
gift,  and  what  is  natural  cannot  be  artificial. 
Eloquence  may  be  wrought  to  higher  per- 
fection by  art  or  labor,  (for  we  maintain 
there  is  no  perfection  without  this,)  but  mere 
art  or  labor  can  never  make  any  man  truly 
eloquent.  Most  arts  can  be  acquired  by  most 
men,  but  eloquence  never  can.  We  think 
then  it  may  with  more  propriety  be  termed 
the  gift  of  persuasion.  A  man  can  never  be 
an  orator  who  has  not  strong  passions,  and 
intense  feelings.  If  he  is  possessed  of  flu- 
ency of  language  and  good  sense  he  may  be- 
come an  elegant  and  powerful  speaker.  But 
eloquence  is  something  higher.  It  springs 
from  the  fountain  of  the  heart  The  true 
orator  is  like  the  torrent  that  dashes  head- 
long from  the  mountain  side  and  bears  away 
every  thing  before  it  without  resistance  is 
its  impetuous  course.  He  inflames  the  pas- 
sions and  convinces  the  reason.  He  arouse* 
to  action  by  exciting  alternately  fear  aw? 
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emulation,  and  calms  with  the  same  ease  the 
tumultuous  passions  of  the  populace. 

Next  to  genius,  the  first  requisite  of  an 
orator  is  a  resolute  ambition  and  a  high 
moral  purpose.  To  attain  to  any  eminence 
you  must  depend  chiefly  upon  your  own 
will.  All  the  precepts  ever  written  can 
never  avail  you  if  you  be  wanting  in  this 
necessary  qualification  of  the  orator.  Genius 
combined  with  will  is  irresistible :  it  is  the 
omnipotent  power  which  breaks  down  all  op* 


and  he  insists  upon  it,  that  universal  know- 
ledge is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the 
complete  orator.  The  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion is  fully  attested  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages.  He  that  expects  to  become  efficient 
in  debate  should  be  informed  on  every  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  is  to  speak.  If  the  mind 
be  confined  merely  to  the  acquisition  of  one 
branch  of  science,  its  powers  must  necessa- 
rily be  subjected  to  a  limited  sphere  of  ac- 
tion.  By  grappling  with  every  kind  of  know- 


position  as  if  determined  to  triumph  over ;  ledge  the  imagination  becomes  expanded 
the  decrees  of  fate  itself.  It  is  never  con- !  and  the  powers  of  reason  strengthened.  The 
tented  with  mediocrity  in  any  thing;  it  fact  is,  these  advantages  are  not  sufficiently 
seeks  to  soar  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Na-  realized,  and  it  is  to  this  the  mediocrity  of 
tare  may  oppose  almost  insurmountable  ob- ,  most  of  our  public  men  is  to  be  attributed, 
stacles;  hatred  and  persecution  may  for  a  j  Many  come  to  the  work  prejudiced  against 
time  damp  its  ardor ;  the  malice  of  envy  or  i  book  learning,  as  if  any  reliance  upon  the 
faction  may  for  a  moment  retard  its  flight ;  labors  of  other  men  cramped  the  powers  of 
but  as  if  it  acquired  new  strength  and  nour- 1  invention  and  degraded  them  into  mere  imi- 
ishment  from  opposition,  it  rises  superior  testation.     But  such  men   build   their  temples 


every  difficulty,  and  like  an    eagle  pitched 
from  the  heights  of  the  Andes,  it  soars  still 


on  a  sandy  foundation.     It  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  there  is  best  but  little  origin- 


ber  in  the  ethereal  regions,  and  sustains  ;  ality  of  thought  at  the  present  day.    There 
itself  at  pleasure  in  the  dazzling  solitudes  of  I  is  scarcely  a  subject  that  has  not  been  trea- 


its  own  grandeur.  But  though  you  have 
genius,  rely  upon  it  you  must  exercise  your 
own  will.  Genius  without  it  is  like  the 
strong  man  in  fetters  of  brass  whose  strength 
must  waste  away  in  indolence  and  inaction. 
If  you  possess  not  an  indomitable  energy 
and  a  relish  for  every  necessary  labor,  your 
powers,  which  might  have  become  brilliant, 
must  sink  into  obscurity  and  contempt.  It  is 
upon  this  faculty  of  the  mind  that  rests  a 
man's  future  eminence  or  obscurity.  Noth- 
ing great  can  be  accomplished  without  labor. 
It  cannot  be  done  by  only  powerful  and  oc- 
casioned efforts— it  must  be  effected  by  the 
most  intense  and  persevering  industry.  Every 
stone  must  be  removed,  every  obstacle  sur- 
mounted. I  wish  not  for  the  genius  that  is 
?reat  only  on  exciting  occasions.  He  may 
soar  for  a  while  at  a  dizzy  eminence,  and 
astonish  by  the  mighty  efforts  by  which  he 
sustains  his  flight ;  but  he  is  like  the  meteor 
that  dazzles  for  a  moment,  expires  and  is 
forgotten.  Labor — labor  is  the  rock  of  ada- 
mant which  "neither  the  countless  series  of 
years  nor  the  flight  of  ages,  can  wear  away." 
Next  to  genius  and  resoluteness  of  will  is 
the  acquisition  of  a  general  and  extensive 
learning.    It  is  a  favorite  topic  with  Cicero, 


ted  to  its  fullest  extent — scarcely  an  idea 
that  has  not  been  originated  before  us.  But 
to  the  wisdom  of  past  ages  must  be  added 
the  speculations  of  the  present  age,  and  upon 
this  general  foundation  each  man  may  form 
his  own  system  of  reasoning.  He  should,  so 
to  speak,  lay  his  foundation  as  wide  and 
make  his  principles  as  general  as  the  uni- 
verse. These  principles  can  be  formed  only 
on  a  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  learning 
or  science.  Government,  theology,  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  philosophy,  history,  poetry 
should  form  the  basis  of  an  orator's  educa- 
tion. He  must  drink  deep  at  the  fountain 
of  law  and  government.  Devotion  to  his 
country  and  to  liberty  should  become  inwo- 
ven in  his  nature.  In  theology  there  is  a 
power  of  knowledge  opened  to  him  affec- 
ting all  the  duties  and  relations  of  life.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences  dis- 
pels the  foolish  superstitions  of  ignorance 
of  childhood,  inspires  sublimer  conceptions 
or  Creative  Wisdom,  and  suggests  striking 
and  beautiful  examples  of  illustration.  From 
philosophy  he  may  draw  those  principles  of 
magnanimity  and  sound  sense  which  will 
raise  him  above  the  ephemeral  politicians  of 
the  day.     By  the  study  of  history  he  may 
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become  enabled  to  speculate  upon  the  chan- 
ges incident  to  the  human  mind,  by  tracing 
its  progress  and  various  revolutions  from  the 
earliest  ages.  His  taste  will  become  correct- 
ed and  refined,  his  language  enriched  and 
made  copious,  his  imagination  invigorated 
and  enlarged  by  the  study  and  cultivation  of 
poetry.  Indeed  there  is  a  natural  affinity 
between  eloquence  and  poetry.  Both  are 
the  offspring  of  passion.  But  especially 
should  he,  who  would  excel,  study  deeply 
human  nature,  and  the  works  of  those  great 
masters  who  are  universally  admired  as  mod- 
els of  perfection  in  eloquence. 

But  secondly,  what  is  the  ultimate  object 
of  all  true  eloquence  ?  We  answer,  truth — 
truth  is  its  object.  To  keep  this  steadily  in 
view  is  the  "high  moral  purpose"  which 
we  have  stated  is  one  of  the  necessary  quali- 
fications of  the  orator.  To  combat  error  and 
falsehood  which  manifest  themselves  in  a 
thousand  shapes  is  the  province  of  the  ora- 
tor. He  never  can  be  eloquent  who  defends 
the  wrong ;  he  must  be  so  who  defends  the 
right.  Undoubtedly  the  most  sublime  efforts 
the  world  has  ever  known  were  made  in  com- 
batting the  tyranny  of  oppression.  Such 
were  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  against 
Philip ;  such  the  invectives  of  Cicero  against 
Verres;  such  the  impassioned  oratory  of 
Burke  against  the  robberies  of  Warren  Has- 
tings ;  such  the  unpremeditated  bursts  of  our 
own  Patrick  Henry  against  British  tyranny, 
and  such  the  unequalled  appeals  of  Kossuth 
in  behalf  of  his  down-trodden  Hungary.  It 
is  when  the  interests  of  a  nation  are  at 
stake — when  a  gallant  but  oppressed  people 
arelashed  to  iqadness  by  accumulated  wrongs, 
when  "  the  fate  of  themselves,  their  wives 
and  their  children  hangs  on  the  decision  of 
the  hour" — when  in  a  word  the  question  is 
Liberty  or  Death,  that  its  power  has  been 
most  felt  and  feared.  It  is  then  that  the 
Ithurial  spear  of  eloquence  touches  the  ora- 
tor and  transforms  him  into  the  demigod.  It 
is  then  that  the  fountains  of  his  great  deep 
are  broken  up.  Indignation  breaks  the  seals 
of  passion  and  it  comes  "  like  the  bursting 
forth  of  volcanic  fires."  It  is  then  the  voice 
of  Nature  appeals  from  tyranny  to  God  speak- 
ing from  the  inspired  tongue  of  the  orator. 
His  firm  resolve  and  his  high  moral  purpose 
have  fulfilled  their  destiny.     History  writes 


his  name  upon  the  pinnacle  of  Fame's  tem- 
ple, and  embalms  it  for  immortality. 

As  eloquence  is  the  highest  and  most 
brilliant  effort  of  the  mind,  so  is  true  excel- 
lence in  the  art  the  most  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
there  have  appeared  fewer  great  orators  in 
this  world  than  in  any  other  department  of 
the  efforts  of  genius.  Greece  gave  birth  to 
three  great  tragic  poets,  a  dozen  great  phi- 
losophers, and  a  number  of  distinguished 
warriors  ;  yet  she  produced  but  one  Demos- 
thenes. Rome  had  hosts  of  great  men ;  yet 
among  her  orators  the  writings  of  Tully  have 
alone  come  down  to  us  amidst  the  wreck  of 
time.  In  the  various  departments  of  genius 
and  science  France  can  boast  of  an  illustri- 
ous throng ;  yet  she  can  boast  of  bat  one 
Mirabeau.  Britianhasproducedseveralgreat 
orators  ;  yet  who  may  say  which  of  them  will 
be  studied  two  thousand  years  hence,  like  the 
old  Athenian  and  Roman,  as  models  of  elo- 
quence. All  modern  continental  Europe 
never  till  this  century  produced  an  orator 
like  Louis  Kossuth.  Of  the  three  master 
spirits  born  on  our  own  soil,  Clay,  Calhoun 
and  Webster,  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
that  the  orations  of  Webster  alone  will  be 
read  with  general  interest  by  a  distant  pos- 
terity. And  thus  it  ever  is.  The  present 
and  the  future  judge  differently.  The  pres- 
ent is  governed  by  the  occasion  ;  the  fature 
is  governed  by  the  cool,  unimpassioned  logic 
of  critical  disquisition.  Posterity  care  not  for 
the  occasion  if  the  orator  be  not  equal  to  it. 
They  look  for  compactness  of  style,  sublimity 
of  conception,  a  clear  exposition  of  the  endur- 
ing principles  of  human  nature  and  human 
government;  in  a  word,  they  look  for  mod- 
els of  eloquence.  The  wrangles  of  party 
strife,  or  the  establishment  of  favorite  prin- 
ciples of  local  policy  interest  not  men  who 
were  not  then  on  the  stage  of  action.  The 
establishment  of  right,  the  overthrow  of 
wrong,  the  delineation  of  Human  Character 
interest  one  age  of  the  world  as  well  as- 
another.  It  is  this  that  has  given  Cicero  and 
Burke  and  Henry  and  Webster  their  immor- 
tality. To  attempt  it  successfully  requires 
the  greatest  possible  combination  of  mental 
faculties.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  few  attain 
to  the  higher  kinds  of  eloquence. 

So  also  is  eloquence  the  noblest  in  its  par- 
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pose  and  the  most  commanding  in  its  influ- 
ence. It  is  noble  because  it  effects  noble 
results.  It  is  commanding  because  it  is  irre- 
sistible. The  orator  is  complete  master  of 
his  audience.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  their  dic- 
tator ;  for  what  greater  despotism  can  there 
be  than  that  over  the  reason,  the  passions  and 
the  feelings.  His  is  the  rod  of  Moses — with 
it  he  sways  back  the  sea  of  humanity  and  re- 
turns it  at  his  pleasure.  His  victories  are 
noble  because  they  are  bloodless.  He  wades 
not  through  slaughter  to  a  throne.  Instead 
of  shutting  he  opens  the  gates  of  mercy  to 
mankind.  His  influence  is  the  most  wide- 
spread and  immediate.  His  words  set  thou- 
sands, perhaps  millions,  to  thinking.  He  is 
the  greatest  and  most  dreaded  foe  of  tyranny. 
His  power  is  often  felt  and  feared  when  mil- 
itary prowess  becomes  ineffectual.  Philip 
felt  this  when  he  said  of  Demosthenes,  "  I 
fear  that  man  more  than  all  the  fleets  and  ar- 
mies of  the  Athenians."  Louis  the  XVI.  knew 
it  when  he  besought  Mirabeau  to  save  the 
monarchy.  England  found  it  to  beso  when  she 
sent  her  bayonets  to  awe  back  the  waves  of 
popular  commotion  which  were  heaving  over 
the  fire  of  O'Connels  eloquence.  The  elo- 
quence of  Kossuth  shook  the  thrones  of  des- 
potism to  their  foundation,  and  tyrants  yet 
fear  him  more  than  all  the  armies  of  their 
enemies. 

That  truth  is  the  legitimate  object  of  all 
true  eloquence  may  be  determined  from  the 
single  circumstance,  that  it  always  flourishes 
in  free,  and  never  in  despotic  countries ;  an 
observation  that  Tully  has  already  made  in 
his  dialogue  on  the  Orator.  Greece,  Rome, 
England  and  the  United  States  are  the  only 
substantially  free  countries  that  ever  existed 
in  which  the  cultivation  of  letters  has  been 
made  paramount.  It  is  equally  worthy  of 
mention  that  they  are  the  only  countries  in 
which  true  eloquence,  to  any  extent,  has 
ever  flourished.  It  cannot  exist  in  despotic 
governments  because  they  are  founded  on 
wrong  with  which  true  eloquence  is  at  war. 
Consequently  every  attempt  at  freedom  of 
speech  is  punished  by  chains  and  the  dungeon. 
But  where  eloquence  really  flourishes  a  poe- 
ple  can  not  be  easily  enslaved.  On  the  con- 
trary where  it  ceases  to  exist  liberty  ceases 
to  exist  also. .  With  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
expired  the  liberties  of  Greece  and  Rome. 


It  was  scarcely  known  in  France  till  about 
the  era  of  the  Revolution.  It  paved  the  way 
for  the  revolutions  in  Hungary  and  Italy ;  but 
when  despotism  again  triumphed,  eloquence 
ceased.  It  sounded  the  death  knell  of  British 
rule  on  this  continent.  Within  the  period  of 
our  national  existence  we  have  given  birth 
to  more  orators  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  This  proves  that  repub- 
lican institutions  are  the  most  productive  of 
greatness.  It  becomes  then,  the  duty  of  the 
American  people  to  protect  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  eloquence  and  it  will  protect 
us.  The  work  must  be  begun  in  our  schools 
of  learning.  It  is  not  essential  that  every 
man  should  become  an  orator  or  even  a 
speaker ;  but  it  is  essential  that  he  should  be 
able  to  speak  his  sentiments,  and  to  express 
them  clearly  and  distinctly.  It  is  a  great 
defect  of  our  schools  that  our  youths  are  not 
trained  to  become  writers  and  speakers  as 
they  should  be.  The  time  spent  in  acquiring 
the  dead  languages  might  be  more  profitably 
spent  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  sciences, 
or  in  the  pursuits  of  oratory  and  composition. 
This  training  should  begin  early  and  continue 
late.  Every  thing  depends  upon  continual 
practice.  William  Pitt  was  trained  to  speak- 
ing by  his  father,  the  old  earl  of  Chatham, 
almost  from  infancy.  Fox,  his  great  rival, 
began  equally  early  to  become  a  debater. 
There  is  no  one  so  timid  but  that  he  may  by 
practice  become  a  bold  and  ready  speaker. 
There  is  no  one,  however  gifted,  but  that  he 
may,  by  want  of  practice,  rust  away  in  indo- 
lence and  inaction* 
Randolph,  Tenn.  April, 
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44  What  memories  there  are  in  Bird  Songs :— listen!" 

IkMantl. 

It  is  the  morning  of  a  day  in  Summer, 

A  genuine  summer  morn,  calm  and  delicious  ;— 
And  I  go  forth  once  more,  a  dreamy  roamer 

To  con  the  lesson  that  sweet  Nature  teaches : 
The  hanging  wood  is  fiU'd  with  leafy  reeds, 

The  emerald  boughs  with  painted  shadow  glisten, 
Small  eerthborn  birds  flit  thro'  the  garden  borders 

What  memories  there  are  iu  Bird  Songs  :— tistea ! 

Quaint  nests  peep  out  from  bushes  low  and  flowery, 

Half  hid  in  missus  of  luxuriant  shadow, 
In  the  soft  gloom  of  Tines  and  shrub  trees  bowery, 
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And  Ion/;  rich  grasses,  in  the  clover  meadow  : 
How  the  clear  air  rings  with  their  merry  voice?, 

Mora's  cooling  dews  the  Night  Birds  plumage  chris- 
tens— 
The  Meadow  Lark  iu  God's  free  air  rejoices — 

What  memories  there  arc  in  Bird  Songs : — listen  ! 

Sporting  care  free,  the  tuneful  Bob' Link  raises 

His  rounded  throat  with  rapturous  music  swelling, 
This  glorious  morn  wakes  his  vivacious  praises 

Of  "  Heaven  on  Earth,"  his  strains  are  telling  : 
Hedbreasted  Robin  shakes  the  tree  above  me, 

Till  showers  of  blossoms  netly  round  me  glisten ; 
Her  woodland  warble  seems  to  say  "  we  love  thee" — 

What  memories  there  are  in  Bird  SongP  :—  listen! 

Now  a  soft  cloud  of  forest  odors  renders 

The  air  a  luxury,  of  green  things  breathing ; 
And  here,  all  bird-sounds  grow  more  softly  tender 

Heard  thro'  the  foliage  round  their  hid  nests  wreathing. 
The  plaintive  Wood  Dove  coos  in  green  recesses, — 

In  the  clear  mirror  of  a  pool-like  cistern 
Her  purple  plume  the  Forest  Pigeon  dresses— 

What  memories  there  are  in  Bird  Songs : — listen  ! 

In  pleasant  lanes— in  cool  and  shady  valleys, 

Dwell  pair  by  pair  the  beauteous  birds  of  summer — 
The  air  resoundeth  with  their  joyous  sallies, 

And  Echo  answers  gaily  each  new  comer ! 
Exquisite  with  the  Poetry  of  Motion, 

Mid  flowering  vines  the  Hum  Bird*  gold  wings  glisten, 
Stirring  the  rose-scents  with  a  sweet  devotion— 

What  memories  there  are  in  Bird  Songs: — 1  in  ten! 

Hark  to  the  Oriole's  eloquent  oration — 

A  rhapsody— a  breathing  soul  of  gladness— 
Anon  the  Thrush  pours  forth  her  wondrous  passion. 

Blissful,  yet  with   faint  under-tone  of  sadness— 
As  though  within  its  heart  of  love  and  beauty 

Came  the  sharp  sense  of  sorrow  yet  exist  in' 
Amid  its  ecstasies  of  voicefnl  duty — 

What  memories  there  are  in  Bird  Songs ;— listen ! 

There  goes  the  Black  Bird,  plunderer  right  merry ; 
He  knoweth  well  that  Summer's  corn  is  golden  ; 
Through  the  tall  rye  he  stealctb  shyly — very ! 
i       The  early  morning  doth  his  acts  embolden ! 
The  shr  young  Quail  pipes  through  the  green  fields, 
^looping 
Where  the  green  shoots  of  wheat  begin  to  glisten ; 
And  starts  away  at  the  wild  school-boy's  whooping — 
What  memories  there  are  in  Bird  Songs :— listen! 

The  chattering  Blue  Jay  spreads  his  azure  pinion 

And  stirs  the  still  morn  with  hia  noisy  clamor. 
The  wbite-wing'd  Eagle  dares  the  skies  dominion. 

In  the  old  elm's  mow  sits  the  Yellow  Hammer ; 
The  twittering  Martin  from  the  eaves  is  flying; 

The  Swallow  in  the  chimney  place  is  twistin' 
Her  neat  of  sticks,— I  mind  her  smother'd  crying— 

What  memories  there  are  in  Bird  Songs :— listen  I 

Thus  through  the  realms  of  air  countless  they  wander- 
Not  one  of  them  forgotten  by  their  Maker:— 

We  are  of  more  value !  yet  we  seldom  ponder 
On  God's  wise  care  of  which  each  is  partaker  : 

Ohl  tiny  tribes,  thought-heedless  of  the  morrow- 
Well  may  our  hearts  with  grateful  tear-drops  glisten, 

That  even  from  you  man  may  such  comfort  borrow— 
What  memories  thsre  are  in  Bird  8ongs  .—listen! 


A  Calm  Discussion  of  the  Know  Nothing 
Question. 

The  following  article  is  inserted  because  it  discus**  i 
question  in  which  many  of  our  readers  are  interested 
just  now.  Of  course  its  writer  alone  is  responsible  fit 
the  sentiments  it  contains.— [Ed.  Me**. 

The  merest  superficial  observer  of  passing 
events  has  not  failed  to  note  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a  new  power  in  the  State,  which, 
either  because  of  an  affected  humility  oat  he 
part  of  its  members,  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son, has  dubbed  itself  with  the  title  of— 
"  Know  Nothings."  This  organization  prom- 
ises to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
political  and  social  movements  of  the  day. 
Viewless  as  the  wind,  it  has  thus  far  swept 
before  it  every  obstacle  that  grappled  with 
its  strength,  and  has  laid  prostrate  in  its  path 
alike  the  oldest  and  best  established  political 
organizations  and  the  mushrooms  of  the  boor. 
It  is  confidently  predicted  that  it  will  itself 
prove  to  be  one  of  these  latter ;  that  a  few 
months,  at  farthest,  a  few  years  will  serve 
to  bury  it  with  the  past,  and  that  then  its  ad- 
vocates ana  present  adherents  will  be  asham- 
ed to  confess  their  attachment  to  its  princi- 
ples. We  fear  that  this  confidence  is  mispla- 
ced— that  this  Know  Nothing  movement  will 
prove  to  be,  unless  arrested  at  its  birth-throe, 
a  giant  evil.  We  base  our  fears  upon  these 
grounds.  It  is  certainly  true  that  many  of 
the  principles  attributed  to  this  party  are 
cherished  by  the  large  mass  of  our  people. 
Their  position  on  the  naturalization  question, 
for  example,  is  one  which  nine  men  out  of 
ten  who  are  born  here  would  sustain,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  present  system  of  naturalizing 
foreigners.  Almost  without  exception,  our 
people  believe  that  nothing  but  good  would 
result  from  the  extension  of  the  period  of 
naturalization.  Some  favor  ten,  others  fifteen, 
others  twenty-one  years,  as  the  limit,  hot 
they  all  prefer  the  longest  term  to  the  pres- 
ent. With  this  element  of  strength  in  the 
organization— supported  by  the  popular  opin- 
ion and  the  popular  sense  of  justice  and  right 
in  this  particular,  the  movement  will  not 
prove  merely  ephemeral,  but  promises  to 
widen  its  borders  and  strengthen  its  stakes, 
and,  it  may  be,  eventually  become  the  ruling 
power  of  the  State.  In  view  of  these  fact* 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  import  to  in- 
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quire  who  these  Know  Nothings  are  ? — what 
tbej  design  doing  and  what  their  princi- 
ples ? — and  whether  they  are  or  are  not  de- 
serving of  popular  support  ? 

The  Know  Nothings  have  unhappily  kept 
us  and  the  people  generally  in  the  dark  as 
to  their  persons.  We  may  sit,  eat,  drink, 
sleep  and  talk  with  a  Know  Nothing  for  days 
and  weeks  in  succession  and  never  learn  the 
fact,  or  even  suspect  it.  Indeed,  so  it  is  said, 
we  may  ask  him  the  direct  question  and  re- 
ceive a  categorical  negative,  and  yet  he 
speaks  the  truth,  while  we  are  as  wise  as  we 
were  before.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  pur- 
sue an  ignis  fatuus  of  the  kind.  We  shall 
not  attempt  it. 

The  principles  of  these  viewless  spirits, 
however,  have  been  abundantly  set  forth — 
and  we  propose  to  examine  them. 

They  declare  themselves  Native  Ameri 
cans :  meaning  by  that  term  to  advocate  a 
repeal  of  all  naturalization  laws,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  none  but  American-born  citizens 
to  office  ;  and  they  unite  with  this,  avowed 
hostility  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  inscribing 
on  their  banner  enmity  to  all  papal  influen- 
ences  in  whatever  form  and  under  whatever 
name,  when  brought  to  bear  against  this  re- 
public—-and,  in  this,  tacitly  agreeing  to  elect 
no  man  to  -public  office  who  is  attached  to 
that  form  of  religious  persuasion. 

Their  Native  American  doctrines,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  least,  are,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  cherished  by  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
community.  We  verily  believe  that  if  this 
were  the  alone  peculiar  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Know  Nothing  movement,  and  there 
were  no  political  prejudices  afloat  tending  to 
the  building  up  of  a  party  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  that  the  large  majority  of  our  people 
would  bid  it  God-speed.  It  is  founded  injus- 
tice and  truth,  and  when  presented  as  a  naked 
question,  disencumbered  of  the  clogs  which 
now  beset  it,  it  will  meet  with  a  triumphant 
issue. 

But  fortunately  there  is  not  this  unanimity 
of  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  of 
Catholics  from  office !  A  very  large  num 
berof  our  citizens,  it  must  be  confessed,  favor 
the  idea— -but  the  larger  portion  of  them  will 
put  upon  it  the  seal  of  their  reprobation. 
We  think  we  discover  in  it  the  germ  of  reli- 
gious intolerance — and  in  its  train  a  host  of 


unnumbered  ills.     Suppose  it  succeeds !  We 
are  told  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  put 
down  the  Catholic  religion  as  such — that  so 
far  as  this  is  concerned,  Catholics  will  be  left 
free  to  serve  their  God  in  their  own  way, 
without  let  or  hindrance  !  and  that  the  pres- 
ent movement  is  simply  intended  to  cut  them 
off  from  political  power.    All  of  these  are 
exceedingly  plausible  statements — they  seem 
to  carry  with  them  an  air  of  religious  tolera- 
tion— but  is  it  not  apparent,  that  if  you  de- 
prive the  adherents  of  a  particular  form  of 
religious  belief,  from  the  enjoyment  of  pub- 
lic office,  you  are  to  that  extent  crippling 
the  church,  of  which  they  are  members,  and 
thus  hindering  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
opinion  ?    Will  a  man  be  as  willing  to  adopt  a 
religion  which  brings  with  it  an  exclusion 
from  the  enjoyments  of  rights  which  others 
enjoy,  as  if  there  was  no  such   exclusion  ? 
Surely  not-    Were  the  Catholics  a  mere  se- 
cret political  society — as  some  contend,  whose 
object  was  to  build  up  the  civil  power  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  atihe  expense  of 
whatever  government  they  might  live  under, 
there  would  be  occasion  not  alone  for  exclu- 
ding them  from  office, — they  would  deserve 
extermination  !     But  this  we  do  not  believe. 
There  are  Catholics  whom  we  know  to  be  as 
true  republicans  as  any  in  the  land,  and  who 
would,  we  verily  believe,  shoulder  their  mus- 
kets to  put  down  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Pope  to  overturn  the  civil  institutions  of 
this  country,  with  as  much  readiness  as  they 
would   help  us   to  resist  England  or  any 
Protestant  power — and  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few  ignorant  and  uninstructed  Catho- 
lics, these  truly  national  and  patriotic  senti- 
ments are  almost  universally  cherished  by 
citizens  of  this  religious  persuasion.     Not 
believing,  then,  that  our  institutions  have 
any  thing  to  fear  from  this  source,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  join  in  the  crusade  against  them, 
even  to  the  extent  of  depriving  them  of  of- 
fice.   But  suppose  this  attempt  succeeds— 
what  will  be  the  almost  inevitable  result  ? 
Next,  we  shall  have  a  similar  crusade  against 
the   High   Church  Episcopalians— some  of 
whom  it  is  even  now  affirmed,  are  but  a  step 
removed  from  the  Catholics— then  the  Low 
Church  Episcopalians  will  share  the  same 
fate; — then  the   Presbyterians  and  so  on 
until  the  country  shall  become  the  scene  of  a 
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religious,  civil  and  social  war  and  our  land 
(it  may  be)  drunk  with  the  blood  of  its  citi- 
zens. The  days  of  the  French  Revolution 
will  then  be  upon  us,  with  a  thousand  fold 
more  of  its  cursings  and  its  bitterness.  We 
are  not  prepared  for  this.  We  do  not  wish 
to  see  our  "sun  go  down"  after  this  man- 
ner. Our  fathers  inscribed  the  true  princi- 
ple upon  the  folds  of  the  banner  of  our  re- 
public  FREE    TOLERATION    TO    EVERY  FORM 

of  religious  belief — and  we  should  never 
desert  it.  It  is  the  only  principle  consis- 
tent with  the  political  institutions  we  cherish. 

We  have  to  object  to  the  Know  Nothing 
movement  another  evil  only  second  to  its 
proscription  of  Catholics.  It  is  a  secret 
political  organization !  The  history  of  such 
organizations,  the  wide  world  over,  is  written 
in  blood !  The  noblest  martyrs  to  truth  have 
been  the  victims  of  persecutions  set  on  foot 
by  such  political  societies.  '  Soul-less  cor- 
porations,' is  a  term  as  trite  in  the  mouths  of 
modern  statesmen,  and  as  expressive,  as  '  Pu- 
nic faith'  was  in  the  language  of  the  old  Ro- 
man senators.  But  secret  political  organi- 
zations not  alone  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  living 
without  the  inconveniences  of  a  conscience, 
as  in  the  case  of  such  corporations,  but  they 
are  armed  with  the  power  which  these  others 
do  not  and  cannot  enjoy — the  power  of  se- 
crecy— itself  a  guerdon  of  success  wherever 
and  whenever  applied,  but  especially  when 
wielded  by  large  masses  of  men. 

We  f  know  nothing'  of  the  ritual  of  this 
party,  or  of  its  obligations.  An  expose  re- 
cently made  in  one  of  the  Richmond  papers 
of  its  objects  and  operations,  is  openly  and 
flatly  denied  by  men  of  high  character  and 
strict  veracity,  and,  in  this  state  ot  things, 
one  would  surely  not  be  justified  in  con- 
demning them  outright  on  the  faith  of  such 
exposure.  But  the  evil  we  allege  against 
them  is  of  the  essence  of  their  secresy,  and 
one  which  they  cannot  rid  themselves  of  so 
long  as  they  remain  such.  To  efficient  ac- 
tion in  such  organization  two  things  are  ab- 
solutely necessary — its  members  must  be 
pledged,  and  that  pledge  must  be  to  support 
whatever  man  or  measures  the  organization 
proposes.  Taking  these  two  as  indisputable 
premises,  we  lay  it  down  as  a  conclusion 
which  the  logician  cannot  escape,  that  such 
an  organization  must  be  of  deleterious  ten- 


dency. In  the  first  place,  it  ties  the  hands 
of  free  citizens  of  the  country  and  compels 
them  to  be  guided  by  the  will  of  others,  not 
by  their  own  judgment,  in  the  votes  which 
they  are  to  cast  at  the  polls.  This  itself  is 
to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree — to  sap 
the  very  foundations  of  the  liberty  we  en- 
joy— to  say  that  a  man,  who  is  a  freeman, 
having  a  right  to  vote  as  he  pleases,  shall  not 
so  vote,  save  at  the  expense  of  violating  a 
solemn  pledge — or,  it  may  be,  an  oath !  In 
the  second  place,  and  as  a  corollary  natu- 
rally flowing  from  the  foregoing,  it  imposes 
upon  the  people  of  the  country  a  man  or  a 
measure  which  the  free,  unbiassed  and  un- 
restrained will  of  the  community  does  not 
favor  and  would  not  have  supported,  save 
for  this  improper  influence  thus  brought  to 
operate  upon  the  expression  of  that  will.  To 
take  a  practical  illustration  of  these  princi- 
ples. Martin  Van  Buren  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  inimical  in  his  feelings  and  sen- 
timents to  the  institutions  of  the  South.  If 
he  were  nominated  to  morrow,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  would  not  receive 
throughout  the  entire  belt  of  States,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  votes  at  farthest. 
He  unites  himself,  however,  with  the  Know 
Nothing  movement  at  the  North.  He  is 
taken  to  its  bosom  and  rides  into  power  and 
influence.  The  great  Know  Nothing  party 
desire  a  presidential  candidate,  and  in  fall 
convention  of  its  delegates  from  the  various 
organizations  scattered  through  all  the  States, 
Martin  Van  receives  the  majority  of  votes— 
and  he  is  declared  to  be  their  candidate. 
What  will  be  the  action  of  the  Know  Noth- 
ings at  the  South  in  such  an  emergency  : 
Will  they  violate  their  solemn  pledge  to  sup- 
port the  candidate  of  the  party,  or  will  they 
bolt  their  Southern  principles  and  vote  for 
him  ?  If  the  latter,  which  is  alone  consist- 
ent with  their  success  as  a  secret  political 
organization,  they  will  not  have  used  the  right 
of  freemen— they  will  be  but  the  serfs  of  opin- 
ion and  measures  coined  for  them  and  express- 
ed and  approved  of  by  a  corporate  body,  com- 
prised of  all  classes  of  opinion,  and  it  maybe 
of  every  variety  of  color  in  the  complexion  of it* 
members.  Another  illustration,  and  we  close. 
It  is  addressed  to  a  different  class  of  think- 
ers.   The  very  warm  advocates  of  a  prohibi- 
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toiy  liquor  law  are  making  strenuous  exer- 
tions to  secure  its  passage  in  the  several 
States.  Among  the  rest,  our  own  peo- 
ple are  moving  on  the  subject.  A  conven- 
tion last  year  at  Charlottesville  adopted  res- 
olutions toward  agitating  it,  and  a  similar 
convention  at  Lynchburg  has  just  closed,  in 
which  the  temperance  men  have  avowed 
their  determination  to  support  alone  for  cer- 
tain public  offices  men  of  temperate  habits 
and  those  who  favor  the  objects  they  have 
in  view.  Are  there  any  such  temperance 
advocates  among  the  Know  Nothings  ?  What 
action  will  they  take,  should  that  party 
nominate  for  such  offices,  a  man  who 
is  notoriously  a  drunkard,  or  one  who  indul- 
ges even  moderately  in  the  use  of  wine,  but 
is  withal  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  pres- 
ent licence  laws  ?  Shall  they  abandon  the 
Temperance  or  the  Know  Nothing  standard? 
Will  they  vote  for  the  man  with  temperance 
principles  who  is  not  a  Know  Nothing,  or 
the  man  without  them  who  is  ?  This  clash- 
ing of  interests  and  opinions  is  inevitable — 
and  the  citizen  who  wishes  to  be  left  free  to 
exercise  his  own  vote  with  a  good  conscience, 
must  eschew  all  secret  political  connections, 
whatever  their  merits  in  other  regards.  Most 
happy  shall  we  be,  if  this  organization  shall 
result  in  no  farther  injury  to  the  public,  than 
the  elevation  of  a  few  improper  men  to  office 
or  the  decapitation  of  others  who  had  worn 
their  honors  well  and  worthily. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this.  If  our 
people  are  truly  anxious  to  secure  the  control 
of  the  government  in  their  own  hands,  and  if 
they  wish  to  effect  this  by  means  which  will 
not  in  the  end  prove  a  two-edged  sword — per- 
haps destroying  the  very  interests  they  desire 
to  protect — the  honest  men  of  all  political 
parties,  should  unite  and  publicly  declare 
their  resolution  to  enact  more  stringent  nat- 
uralization laws  and  see  that  they  are  effi- 
ciently executed.  This,  we  believe,  would 
satisfy  the  just  sense  of  the  community  and 
turn  aside  from  us  the  tornado  that  threat- 
ens to  sweep  over  the  land,  crushing  alike  in 
its  career  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  true  with 
the  false. 


ADELA. 

You  say  I  coldly  beard  you  vow 
Your  heart  and  being  to  another. 
My  boaom  then  belied  my  brow, 
With  torments  'twere  in  vain  to  smothsr. 

Why,  lady!  should  that  doom  befal 
One  heart  that  ever  must  adore  thee  ? 
Why  should  those  dark  words  like  a  pall 
Deepen  the  gloom  that  fathers  o'er  me  1 

Had  tbey  been  fraught  with  thanks  alone, 
They  would  have  cost  me  small  < 
But  there  was  torture  in  their  tone 
Of  love,  atonemenuand  devotion. 

You  taste  the  poison  you  prepare, 
And  smile  o'er  its  intense  perfectio: 
You  mingle  with  the  faith  you  swear 
The  vengeance  of  betrayed  affection. 

Lady !  forbear  that  fatal  vow, 
I  cannot  bear  its  woes  alone— 
For  know !  the  heart  you  torture  now 
Is  bound  forever  with  thine  own. 


THE  TEMPEST. 


BY  REV.  C.  W.  SVSREST. 


The  Summer's  day  was  ending.    Low  the  sun 
Went  sinking  slowly  to  his  glorious  rest. 
At  the  horizon's  glowing  verge  he  stands, 
As  loth  to  leave  so  bright  and  fair  a  world. 
Like  the  last  smile  which  dying  Virtue  gives. 
When  death  has  called  some  weary  watcher  home, 
His  parting  beams  in  lingering  blessing  fell ! 
Nature,  all  hushed  in  quiet,  grateful  joy, 
Seemed  conscious  of  the  boon  her  Monarch  gave. 
The  pulses  of  the  mighty  deep  were  still : 
And  where  the  shimmering  rays  in  glory  beamed 
O'er  the  departing  thousands,  by  the  shore 
Of  ancient  Galilee — the  peaceful  wave 
Which  all  day  long  bad  beard  that  sacred  voice, 
Glowed  like  the  heart  which  holy  Hope  inspires  ! 
With  silent  step  that  mighty  host  passed  on, 
Awe-struck  and  still — now,  with  admiring  view, 
Turning  to  watch  the  sunset's  parting  glow, 
Or  lingering  oft,  to  cast  their  farewell  gaze 
Upon  the  Prophet's  form. 

Thoughtful  he  stood, 
With  culm,  uncovered  brow,  where  last  his  voire 
With  kindly  accents  spake  of  heavenly  love — 
His  faithful  band  in  whispering  converse  near. 
With  mournful  eye,  that  slow-departing  crowd 
Intent  he  viewed ;  while  the  quick-quivering  lip, 
And  the  deep  sighs  which  struggled  from  his  breast. 
Told  the  compassion  of  his  yearning  soul! 
Alone  they  stood — the  Master  an  J  his  Train. 
The  throngs  were  lost  in  distance ;  while  no  sound 
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Of  echoing  tread,  or  voice's  murmuring  ham 
Wu  backward  borne  from  all  the  heaving  wave. 
The  auo  bad  aunk,  the  last  faint  beams  had  fled: 
Twilight  and  silence  ruled  the  solemn  hour; 
While  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  tranquil  gloom, 
Save  the  strained  cordage,  or  the  creaking  helm, 
As  the  meek  Prophet,  with  his  faithful  band, 
Sped  from  the  shore,  o'er  Galilee's  calm  ware ! 

Tired  with  the  labors  of  the  toilsome  day, 
The  wearied  Maater  sought  a  brief  repose ; 
While,  gathering  close,  in  earnest  whispered  tones. 
His  wondering  friends  recount  the  gracious  truths 
So  lately  spoke— and  tell,  with  tones  of  awe, 
The  glorious  deeds  redeeming  power  had  wrought. 
Talked  the  stern  Pkter  of  the  bold  rebuke 
Which  curbed  the  haughty  scribe  while  the  meek  John, 
With  loving  accents,  lingered  o'er  the  tale 
That  they  who  sought  to  do  God's  heavenly  will 
Should  prove  the  glorious  brethren  of  the  Christ. 
Meantime,  dark  clouds  were  rolling  up  the  sky, 
And  casting  sombre  shadows  o'er  the  scene. 
As  yet  no  rippling  sound  disturbed  the  ear, 
Save  the  dull  Jordan's  slow  and  sluggish  course  : 
And  the  low  thunder's  muttering,  far-off  tone, 
And  the  few  flashes  of  the  lightning's  glare, 
Were  all  unheeded  by  that  earnest  band, 
Wrapped  in  their  converse  deep.    And  now  at  last, 
Lone  night,  descending  with  her  sable  shroud, 
Had  darkly  canopied  the  silent  wave ! 
All,  all  in  gloom  was  mantled ;  and  the  barque 
That  bore  the  Saviour,  with  his  timid  band, 
Held  constant  on  her  way :  no  kindly  ray 
To  aid  its  guidance — not  one  glimmering  star- 
But  all  was  deep,  impenetrable  gloom. 
Still,  faithful  to  its  doubtful  course,  the  ship 
Moved  on,  obedient,  through  the  dread  profound ! 


Hark  to  the  warning !    Mark  the  quivering  gleam ! 
Down,  down,  the  tempest  plunges  on  the  Sea, 
And  the  mad  waves  rise  up  to  buffet  it — 
And  now  like  angry  demons  they  contend. 
Loud  peals  the  thunder,  quick  the  lightnings  flash. 
The  hoarse-toned  tempest  howls  along  the  wave. 
And  Galilee  heaves  from  her  rocky  base ! 

But  ah !  by  the  red  lightnings  fitful  glare, 
What  barque  is  plunging  mid  the  billowy  strife, 
And  dashing  madly  on  to  fearful  doom  ? 
Tis  His— the  Saviour's.    Now  it  mounts  the  wave, 
And  rises  threatening  to  the  frowning  sky, 
And  now,  down,  headlong,  in  the  yawning  depth?, 
While  swelling  seas  break  o'er  it  in  their  wrath. 
But  where  is  He— the  Master  ?    Heeds  he  not 
The  bursting  anguish  and  heart-rending  cry  ? 
Upon  the  deck,  amid  the  billows'  roar, 
And  breaking  surges,  lo !  he  sleepeth  there. 
Calm  as  an  infant  on  its  nurse's  breast- 
But  now,  a  wave,  high  rising  o'er  the  deep, 
Lifts  its  dire  crest,  and,  like  some  vengeful  Power, 
Comes  as  a  mountain  on  !    The  frighted  band 
Fly  in  tbeir  frenzy  to  their  sleeping  Lord, 
And  in  Despair's  low  accents,  shriek  for  aid  : 
M  We  perish,  Master !  save  us,  save  us,  Lord  !" 
He  rose ;  and  with  a  calm,  benignant  mien, 
Looked  on  the  storm  :  then,  with  a  majesty , 
As  if  the  tempest  were  his  v.illing  slave, 
Commanded,  •*  Peace,  be  still !" 

The  thunders  hushed ; 
The  trembling  lightnings  fled  away  m  fear ; 


The  foam-capt  surges  sunk  to  quiet  rest; 
The  raging  winds  their  hollow  voices  stilled : 
And  silence  brooded  o'er  a  tranquil  sea! 


Trembling  with  dread,  now  gazing  o'er  the  deep, 
Glowing  in  beauty  'neath  ihe  Moon's  calm  sheen ; 
While  the  bright  stars  smiled  upward  from  the  wave  . 
Now,  shrinking  from  that  awful  glance  severe, 
Before  whose  stern  rebuke  the  Tempest  fled— 
The  doubting  question  rose—"  What  Mnn  ittkU, 
Whom  roaring  Kind*,  whom  raging  waves  obey? 
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Sweet  and  sad  is  that  communion. 
With  the  loved  ones,  held  most  dear. 
Where  our  souls  in  holy  onion, 
Seem  to  hover Jn  the  oil' — 
When  at  midnight's  witching  hour. 
Souls  of  absent  friends  draw  nigh 
And  the  spirit  feels  their  power, 
Softly,  gently,  flutt'ring  by. 
Pangs  of  absence,  and  of  porting, 
Loose  at  once  one  half  their  stiar , 
When  from  earth  the  spirit  starting 
Upward  soars  on  rapid  wing — 
Upward,  on  the  gorgeous  painted, 
Wings  of  pure  and  holy  love, 
'Till  more  pure  and  all  untainted. 
Looks  it  earthward  from  above. 
When  the  whirl  of  trade  is  over — 
When  a-westward  gone  the  sun — 
When  around  the  bat  doth  hover — 
And  the  beat  of  day  is  done— 
Then  I  at  iry  casement  sitting 
Love  to  watch  the  changing  skv — 
See  the  swallow — eddies  flitting 
In  the  twilight  air  on  high — 
Upward,  then,  my  spirit  stealing 
From  its  clay-home  here  below. 
With  a  springing,  joyous  feeling 
Through  the  ether  clear  doth  go; — 
Then  if  one,  loved  more  than  tellintr. 
At  her  casement  sittetb,  too, 
With  her  gentle  heart  o-sweiling 
With  the  fancies  siding  through. 
Would  not  her  clear  spirit  fleeing 
Meet  mine  in  the  air  above, 
While  in  one,  our  blended  bora? 
Lost  all  thought  except  of  Lo*e  ? 
With  that  thought  most  pure  and  holy 
Meet  me  in  that  tryst  on  high 
And  commune  we,  sweet  and  slow  \% 
'Neath  that  starry  canopy. 
Sweet  and  sad  is  such  comtnuuiou 
With  the  loved  ones  held  most  deer, 
When  our  souls  in  holy  uniou 
Seems  to  hover  in  the  air. 
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TH1  POET  AND  THE  PEASANT. 

TrmnBimted  from  tke  French  of  Emile  Souwtstre. 

A  young  man  was  walking  in  the  forest, 
which  separates  "Marie  auz  Mines"  from 
RibauviDe,  and  notwithstanding  the  shades 
of  the  evening  were  gathering  fast  around 
him,  and  the  fog  increased  in  denseness  each 
moment,  be  still  continued  his  sauntering 
gait,  utterly  regardless  of  the  weather  or  the 
hour.  His  green  hunting  dress,—- his  doe- 
skin gaiters,  and  the  elegant  foWling-piece 
which  "he  carried  in  his  bandoleer,  would 
hare  proclaimed  him  a  huntsman — if  the 
votntne  dangKng  from  his  game  bag  had  not 
betrayed  the  dreamer— for  whom  the  pursuit 
of  game,  was  but  a  pretext  for  indulging  in 
his  solitary  musings.  Even  his  meditative 
carelessness  belied  his  hunting  equipments, 
and  proved  that  Arnold  de  Munster  thought 
far  less  of  observing  the  tracks  of  the  wild 
their  devious  windings,  the  fanciful  thoughts 
dfenizens  of  the  forest,  than  in  following  in  all 
his  poetical  imagination  had  called  before 
him.  They  rested  for  a  few  moments  upon 
Us  family  and  the  friends  he  had  left  at 
Paris.  He  recalled  the  elegant  studio  adorned 
with  fhnciftd  engravings,  curious  paintings 
and  exquisite  statuettes ;  the  sweet  German 
melodies,  smg  by  his  lovely  and  beloved 
sister, — the  melancholy  poetry  he  repeated 
to  her,  often  suggested  by  the  veiled  light  of 
the  evening  lamps,  and  the  intimate  conver- 
sations where  the  moat  secret  thoughts  of  the 
lieart  were  disclosed  with  unreserved  confi- 
lence— *>wfeere  each  listener  was  either  borne 
m  by  the  enthusiasm,  or  captivated  and 
charmed  by  the  beautiful  expressions  which 
lowed  from  the  speaker's  lips.  Why  had 
is  left  that  select  society— -those  choice  de* 
ighta— to  come  and  bury  himself  in  the  wild 
*jantry  of  Abatia  ?  Was  the  necessity  of 
^tending  to  harness,  a  sufficient  motive  for 
his  deprivation  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  coarse 
tad  vulgar  beings,  who  surrounded  him,  what 
rotild  become  of  his  sensitive  and  refined 
laturv  ?  Whilst  addressing  these  and  many 
tber  questions  to  himself,  de  Munster  con- 
inned  his  route,  without  troubling  himself  as 
i  where  it  would  lead  him.  He  was  at  last 
ansod  from  Ms  reveries  by  feefiagthe  fog, 
fetch  had'greduatty  changed  into  a  fine  rain, 
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penetrating  his  hunting  coat  and  chilling  him 
by  its  humidity.  He  quickened  his  steps ; 
but  on  looking  around  he  found  that  he  was 
lost  in  the  windings  of  the  forest,  and  he 
sought  in  vain  to  find  the  direction  necessary 
for  him  to  take  to  reach  his  temporary  home. 
Every  trial  he  made  but  the  more  bewildered 
him.  Daylight  had  disappeared.  The  rain 
fell  faster  and  heavier,  and  discouragement 
was  fast  gaining  upon  him,  when  the  tinkling 
sound  of  bells  reached  his  ears  through  the 
foliage.  A  team  driven  by  a  large  coarse 
looking  man*  wrapped  in  a  blouse,  now  came 
in  sight.  Arnold  stopped  for  the  waggoner 
to  overtake  him,  and  asked  the  distance  to 
Sersberg. 

11  Sersberg?" repeated  the  waggoner.  " In- 
deed, I  hope  you  do  not  reckon  upon  sleep- 
ing there  to-night." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  do,"  replied  Arnold. 

"At  the  castle  of  Sersberg?"  said  the 
peasant,  in  astonishment  "Then  you  must 
go  on  a  railway,  for  it  is  six  good  leagues  from 
here,  and  considering  the  weather  and  the 
state  of  the  roads,  it  is  equal  to  a  dozen." 

Arnold  made  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  astonishment.  He  had  left  the  castle, 
in  the  morning,  and  walking  carelessly  along, 
dreamed  not  of  the  distance  he  was  putting 
between  it  and  himself-  The  peasant  hear- 
ing bis  explanations,  told  him  he  had  followed 
a  wrong  direction  for  several  hours;  and 
whilst  thinking  he  was  going  towards  the 
castle,  had  left  it  in  his  rear. 

It  was  too  late  to  repair  his  error.  The 
nearest  village  was  more  than  a  league  off, 
and  Arnold  knew  not  the  road.  He  was 
compelled,  therefore, — not  without  some  in- 
ward shudderings  at  the  prospect  he  saw  be- 
fore himr— to  accept  the  shelter  offered  to 
him  by  his  new  companion,  whose  farm  was 
but  a  short  distance  from  them.  He  conse- 
quently governed  his  steps  by  the  driver's, 
and  essayed  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
him;  butMoser  was  no  great  talker,  and 
appeared  utterly  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  emotions  or  ideas  of  the  young  mam. 
When,  on  leaving  the  forest,  he  pointed  to 
the  magnificent  horizon,  empurpled  by  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  Moser  contented 
hiasssif  with  a  grimace. 

"Bad  weather  for  to-morrow,"  he  raut- 
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tered,  pulling  his  carter's  frock  tighter  over 
his  shoulders. 

"The  whole  of  this  beautiful  valley  must 
be  spread  out  before  us  here,"  said  Arnold, 
trying  to  pierce  through  the  gloom  with  which 
the  twilight  had  already  enveloped  it. 

"Yes,  yes/1  saidMoser,  shaking  his  head, 
"  this  fool  of  a  hill  is  high  enough  for  that, 
and  here  is  an  invention  of  but  little  profit.'' 
"What  invention?" 
"  Why  what  else  but  mountains.' 
Arnold  was  amazed. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  would  have  the 
world  one  vast  plain  ?" 

"  Hold !  what  a  question,"  cried  the  far- 
mer, laughing  at  what  he  thought  his  com- 
panion's stupidity.  "  You  might  as  well 
have  asked  me  if  I  would  rather  have  my 
horses'  backs  broken." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Arnold,  with  ironical 
contempt.  "  I  forgot  horses  ! — it  is  evident 
that  God  should  have  thought  of  horses,  when 
he  created  the  world." 

"  God  ?  I  dont  know  so  well  about  that," 
replied  Moser,  tranquilly,  "  but  I  know  the 
engineers  yere  wrong  to  forget  them,  when 
they  were  constructing  the  road.  The  horse 
is  the  laborer's  best  friend,  sir,— no  insult  to 
the  oxen,  who  also  have  their  value." 

Arnold  looked  at  the  peasant  without  con- 
cealing his  contempt. 

"  So,  in  every  thing  which  surrounds  you, 
yon  only  see  what  advantage  you  can  derive 
from  it?" — and  then  in  a  serious  tone,  as  if  un- 
willing to  believe  that  he  could  be  so  devoid 
of  all  emotion,—"  do  not  the  forest,  the 
mountains  or  the  clouds  speak  nothing  to 
your  soul  ?  Have  you  never  stopped  in  ad- 
miration before  the  setting  sun— or  gazed 
with  delight  upon  the  woods  shining  in  the 
silvery  light  of  the  stars,  as  they  now  do  ?" 
"Well!  well!  do  you  take  me  for  an  al- 
manac maker?—- what  could  I  gain  from  the 
starlight  or  the  setting  sun  ?  I  tell  you,  my 
good  fellow,  the  great  thing  is  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  for  the  three  daily  meals,  and  to 
keep  the  stomach  warm.  WiU  you  take  i 
drink  of  cherry  water  ?  It  comes  from  be 
yond  the  Rhine." 

He  held  towards  him  a  small  wicker  flask. 
Arnold  disdainfully  refused  it.  The  posi- 
tive grossness  of  the  peasant  had  awakened 
anew  all  his  regrets  and  aversion.    Were 


these  vulgar  beings,  indeed,  men  like  him  r 
these  grovellers,  so  completely  occupied  with 
their  labor,  as  to  live  even  in  the  very  bosom 
of  creation's  beauties  without  ever  regarding 
them — and  whose  souls  were  never  for  one 
instant  raised  above  the  lowest  and  most 
common  instincts  of  humanity !  What,  to 
this  miserable  portion  of  mankind,  was  the 
glorious  world  of  poetry,  to  which  he  owed 
his  sweetest  enjoyments  ?  Led  by  the  hal- 
ter of  instinct,  did  they  not  seem  to  be  con- 
demned to  grovel  without  the  walls  of  that 
Eden  whose  gates  had  been  opened  to  ok 
more  privileged  nature?  Had  they  no 
thoughts  in  common  ?  Was  there  not  ore 
point  of  resemblance  to  attest  their  original 
brotherhoods?  Every  moment  increased 
Arnold's  doubts,  and  the  more  he  reflected, 
the  more  he  was  convinced,  that  the  world 
of  poetry  belonged  to  the  upper  classes  of 
the  elite,  whilst  the  rest  vegetated  at  random 
within  the  confines  of  prosaism.  The  result 
of  these  thoughts  was  to  communicate  at 
Arnold's  manners  a  careless  contempt  for 
his  conductor,  to  whom  he  ceased  to  address 
his  conversation.  Moser  testified  neither 
sorrow  or  anger,  and  began  to  whistle  a  com- 
mon air,  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by 
some  brief  word  of  encouragement  to  bis  ja- 
ded horses.  In  this  manner,  they  arrived 
at  the  farm  house  where  the  noise  of  the 
wheels  soon  announced  them.  A  young  boy 
and  a  woman  of  middle  age  appeared  at  the 
door. 

"  Here  is  father,"  cried  the  woman  to  the 
other  children  in  the  house,  who  now  ran 
out  with  joyful  cries  and  surrounded  the 
peasant 

"Stop  a  moment  you  little  brata/'he 
called  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  and  feeling 
amongst  the  hay  he  drew  from  it  a  covered 
basket. 

"  Let  Fritz  carry  it  in,"  said  he,  but  the 
children  continued  to  beseige  him.  Be 
stooped  down  and  kissed  them — and  sudden- 
ly rising,  "  Where  is  John  ?"  he  hastily  en- 
quired, in  a  tone  of  anxiety. 

"  Here,  father,"  said  a  little,  thin,  squeak- 
ing voice,  from  the  door.  "  Mother  does  not 
want  me  to  go  out  in  the  damp." 

"  Well  stay  there,"  said  Moser  throw* 
the  reins  upon  the  backs  of  his  tired  hosts. 
"I  will  come  to  you  sonny;  go  in,  allyss 
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others,  that  be  be  not  tempted  to  come  out." 
The  three  children  immediately  went  to 
the  door  where  Johnny  stood  by  his  mother. 
He  was  a  poor  little  creature,  so  cruelly  de- 
formed, that  at  first  view  neither  his  age  or 
infirmity  could  be  told.  His  whole  body 
was  twisted  by  disease  into  a  tortuous  and 
misshapen  mass.  His  large  head  was  sup- 
ported between  two  shoulders  of  unequal 
height,  whilst  his  bust  was  upheld  by  little 
crutches  which  supplied  the  place  of  his 
witheredlegs.  At  his  father's  approach  her 
held  out  his  wasted  arms,  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  joy  and  love,  as  lit  up  the  fur- 
rowed features  of  Moser  with  pleasure. 
He  raised  him  in  his  vigorous  arms,  with  an 
exclamation  of  tender  affection. 

11  Come  my  little  toad — embrace  father — 
with  both  arms — very  strong.  Ah  that  is 
right.  How  has  he  been,  wife,  since  yester- 
day ?"  The  mother  shook  her  head  sorrow- 
fully. 

"  Coughing  incessantly,"  said  she  in  a  low 
voice. 

"That  is  nothing,  father,"  replied  the 
child,  in  the  same  sharp  accents.  "Lewis 
had  drawn  me  too  rapidly  in  my  little  wheeled 
chair ;  but  now,  I  am  well — very  well : — I 
feel  as  strong  as  a  man." 

The  peasant  put  him  gently  upon  the 
floor,  raised  the  little  crutches,  which  had 
fallen,  fixed  them  firmly  under  his  arms,  and 
looked  upon  him  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

" Don't  you  think  he  grows  wife?"  said 
he,  in  a  tone  that  wished  for  encourage- 
ment "Walk  a  little,  John,— walk,  my 
man, — he  does  walk  quicker  and  stronger  ;— 
that  will  do  very  well,  indeed.  Go,  wife, 
we  only  need  a  little  patience." 

His  wife  answered  not,  but  cast  such  a 
look  of  deep  sorrow  upon  her  child,  that 
made  Arnold  tremble  :  fortunately  Moser  did 
not  observe  it. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  opening  the  basket  he 
had  drawn  from  the  waggon,  "  fall  into  ranks 
and  put  out  your  hands.  I  am  going  to  un- 
cover." He  drew  forth  three  small  white 
loaves  beautifully  baked.  Three  cries  were 
heard  at  once— and  six  eager  hands  thrust 
out  to  seize  them,  but  suddenly  they  were 
withdrawn,  as  if  by  command. 

"  And  John  ?"  cried  those  childish  voices* 

"  To  the  devil  with  John !  cried  Moser, 


giily ;— "  there  is  nothing  for  him  now ;  John 
shall  have  his  share  some  other  time." 

The  child  smiled  and  sought  to  relieve  his 
anxiety  by  peeping  curiously  in  the  basket. 
Moser  moved  a  few  steps  from  him,  put  his 
hand,  with  much  seeming  precaution,  into 
the  basket,  and  drawing  it  out  with  a  solemn 
air,  displayed  before  his  eager  and  aston- 
ished gaze  a  spiced  cake,  adorned  with  red 
and  white  almonds.  There  was  a  general 
exclamation  of  admiration.  John,  himself, 
could  not  refrain  from  a  cry  of  joy— a  slight 
flush  crossed  his  thin,  pale  features  and  he 
eagerly  held  out  his  transparent  hands. 

"Ah!  Ma/ goes  to  you  my  little  toad- 
take  it  old  fellow— it  is  all  yours,"  cried 
Moser,  putting  the  tempting  viand  in  the 
child's  hand— who  trembled  with  joy— and 
turning  to  Arnold,  as  the  noise  of  the  little 
crutches  were  lost  in  an  adjoining  room-* 
"  that  is  my  eldest— illness  has  a  little  de- 
formed him-— but  he  is  as  sharp  as  steel— 
and  it  only  depends  upon  us  to  make  a  gen- 
tleman of  him."  Whilst  speaking  he  had 
crossed  the  room,  and  ushered  his  guest 
into  a  sort  of  dining  room,  whose  white 
washed  walls  had,  for  their  only  decoration, 
some  coarsely  colored  engravings.  As  he 
entered,  Arnold  perceived  John,  seated  on 
the  floor,  surrounded  by  his  brothers,  amongst 
whom  he  was  dividing  the  cake  his  father 
had  given  him,  and  all  the  eloquence  of  the 
little  fellow  was  called  into  requisition  to 
induce  them  to  receive  the  part,  assigned  to 
them.  They  declared  he  was  giving  them 
too  much.  The  young  sportsman  regarded 
this  scene  for  sometime  with  singular  inter- 
est, and  when  the  children  had  left  the  room, 
spoke  his  admiration  to  the  farmer's  wife. 

"  I  declare,"  said  she,  between  a  smile 
and  a  sigh,  "  there  are  times  when  it  might 
be  said  that  their  brother's  infirmities  have 
been  a  great  blessing  to  them.  It  is  with 
great  difficulty  they  share  with  each  other, 
but  not  one  ever  refuses  poor  Johnny  a  sin- 
gle thing,  and  their  acts  towards  him  are  a 
continual  exercise  of  devotion  and  self  deni- 
al." 

"  Humph,"  interrupted  Moser,  "  a  fine 
virtue  indeed— who  could  refuse  anything  to 
a  poor  little  lamb  so  severely  tried  ?  It  is 
foolish  for  me  to  say  so,  but  that  child,  air, 
often  makes  me  long  to  weep.    Often  when 
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I  mm  in  the  field,  my  thoughts  suddenly  faM 
upon  him.  I  say  to  myself— John  is  tick  !— 
or  John  in  dead  !  and  although  the  work  U 
pressing  I  find  some  excuse  to  go  to  the 
house,  and  am  only  happy  when  I  can  see 
him.  After  all,  he  is  so  feeble  and  suffers 
so  much,  that  if  we  did  not  love  him  more  than 
the  others,  he  would  be  too  unfortunate." 

"Yes,"  gently  said  the  wife;  "the  poor 
little  creature  is  our  cross  and  pleasure  at  the 
same  time.  I  love  all  my  children,  sir,  but 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  unutterable  tenderness 
fills  my  heart  when  I  hear  the  sound  of  John's 
little  crutches  ; — it  tells  me  the  dear  little  fel- 
low has  not  yet  been  withdrawn  from  us  by 
the  good  God  who  gave  him.  He  fills  the 
house  with  life,  cheerfulness  tfnd  pleasure,  as 
the  swallows  who  build  their  nests  over  our 
windows.  If  I  had  not  him  to  think  of,  I 
don't  know  what  I  should  do." 

Arnold  listened  to  the  simple  and  tender 
expressions  with  an  interest  mingled  with 
amazement.  Was  it  possible  that  vulgar 
laborers,  whose  whole  lives  were  spent  in  the 
rudest  servitude,  could  be  so  susceptible  of 
the  finest  emotions  of  our  nature  ?  In  the 
meantime  he  would  continue  to  observe, 
Dorothy  arose  and  called  some  one  to  assist 
her  in  laying  the  table  ; — and  at  Moser's  in 
vitation,  de  Munster  drew  near  a  fire  of 
brushwood  which  had  been  just  kindled. 
Leaning  himself  against  the  smoky  mantel 
shelf,  his  looks  fell  upon  a  small  black  wood- 
en frame,  enclosing  a  single  dead  leaf. 

Moser  perceived  it. 

"  Ah,  you  are  looking  at  my  relics"  said 
he,  smiling ;  "  it  is  the  leaf  of  the  weeping 
willow  which  hangs  over  the  grave  of  Van- 
dm !  I  got  it  from  a  banker  in  Strasburg, 
who  bad  served  in  the  old  guards— and  I 
declare  I  would  not  give  the  thing  for  a  hun- 
dred golden  crowns." 

"Then  you  attach  some  particular  ideas  to 
it?^ 

"  Ideas !  no ;  but  I  also,  sir,  made  some 
good  strokes  in  the  14th  Hussars— -a  valiant 
regiment— arranged  so  well  at  Mont  Ma 
rail,  that  only  eight  men  of  our  whole  squad- 
ron were  left  1  So  when  the  ( Little  Corpo- 
ral' passed  before  us  he  saluted  us  with  his 
hat— yes,  sir,— with  bis  hat!  Thunder! 
don't  you  think  that  was  enough  to  make  us 


all  rush  to  death  for  bin  ?    Ah  A*  was  the 
soldier's  taker!" 

Here  the  soldier  began  to  beat  upon  his 
pipe,  looking  at  the  black  wooden  frame  and 
the  dried  leaf.  Evidently,  there  was  for  him 
in  this  memory  of  a  wonderful  destiny,  til 
the  romance,  emotions  and  i  egrets  of  the 
most  ardent  youth. 

He  recalled  the  last  battles  of  the  Em- 
pire, in  which  he  had  taken  a  part — the  re- 
views passed  before  the  Emperor  when  his 
presence  alone  was  the  signal  of  victory; 
the  fleeting  success  of  the  famous  French 
campaign  so  soon  expiated  by  the  disaster* 
of  Waterloo ;  the  departure  of  the  mighty 
warrior,  and  his  long  agony  upon  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena !  All  these  images  traversing 
in  rapid  succession  the  farmer's  imagination, 
wrinkled  his  brow — and  his  eyes  flashed  ; — 
he  grasped  with  energy  his  pipe  he  had  often, 
unconsciously,  refilled — and  blew  fiercely 
between  his  teeth  the  favorite  march  of  his 
regiment.  Arnold  respected  this  preoccu- 
pation of  the  old  soldier,  and  waited  for  him 
to  begin  the  conversation  again.  The  an- 
nouncement of  supper  awoke  him  from  his  j 
reveries ;  he  carried  a  chair  for  his  guest, 
and  took  a  seat  opposite  to  him. 

"  Let  us  do  justice  to  this  soup,"  cried  he, 
abruptly,  "  I  have  taken  nothing  since  morn- 
ing but  a  crust  of  bread  and  two  swallows  of 
cherry  water,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  eat  a 
beef  raw." 

At  the  same  time,  to  prove  his  wards,  he 
began  to  empty  with  rapidity  an  immense 
porringer  of  soup,  placed  before  him*  For 
some  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the  flashing 
of  spoons,  and  this  was  followed  by  tint  of 
knives  and  forks,  cutting,  in  quick  sag  passion, 
large  slices  from  the  smoked  ham,  famished 
by  the  hospitable  wife.  The  bracing  air  and 
long  walk  had  given,  even  to  Arnold,  an  ap- 
petite which  made  him  forget  all  his  Hsntisn 
delicacy.  Moser's  bacon  appeared  to  hiss 
to  have  an  unknown  flavor— and  his  last 
year's  vintage  a  nameless  operative  quality 
which]ezcited  him  to  eat  more,  that  be  anight 
drink  with  greater  relish— and  to  drink  that 
he  might  eat  the  better.  The  good  cheer 
had  begun  to  spread  its  wonted  gayetj  j 
around,  when  the  peasant  raised  his  head, 
as  if  by  a  sudden  recottecuon. 
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Where  is  Feraant?  I  have  not  seen 
nee  I  came  back." 

Hk  mfe  and  children  looked  at  each  other 
without  replying. 

"  WeU  what  is  the  matter !"  said  Moser, 
seeing  their  embarrassment  (( Will  you  tell, 
Dorothy." 

"  Do  aot  be  angry,  father,"  said  John, 
"  but  we  were  afraid  to  tell  you.  Ferrant 
went  away  this  morning  and  has  not  re- 
tained." 

"  Thousand  devils  t"  cried  Moser,  bringing 
his  fist  down  upon  the  the  table  with  a  thun- 
dering knock.  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
,  at  first?    What  road  did  he  take?" 

"  The  road  to  Garennes." 

"When?" 

"  After  breakfast ;  we  saw  hira  enter  the 
narrow  foot-path  that  leads  up  the  hill." 

"  Something  must  have  happened  to  him-* 
the  unfortunate  animal  can  scarcely  see ;  and 
the  whole  way  is  lined  with  sand  pits.  Go 
bring  me  my  goat  skin  and  lantern,  wife,  I 
will  find  Ferrant  dead  or  alive." 

Dorothy  went  without  making  any  obser- 
vation, and  soon  reappeared  with  the  desired 
articles. 

"  You  mast  value  that  dog  very  highly," 
said  Arnold,  surprised  at  Moser's  excite- 
ment. 

"  Mot  for  his  value,"  replied  Moser,  light- 
ing his  pipe,  "but  he  rendered  some  service 
to  Dorothy's  father.  Once  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  the  fair,  with  the  price  of  his 
cattle,  he  was  attacked  by  some  thieves, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  that  dog,  would  have 
been  killed !  So  two  years  afterwards,  when 
the  good  man  lay  upon  his  dying  bed,  he 
called  ne  to  him-— begged  me  to  be  kind  to 
that  dog  and  imke  Ms  tame  core  of  Aim  that  I 
toomU  a/  *y  ewe  chiUrm.  These  were  his 
very  words.  I  promised,  and  it  would  be  a 
baaing  shame  not  to  keep  your  promise  to 
the  deed.  Here,  Fritz,  give  roe  my  iron 
bound  stick.  I  would  not,  see  you,  for  a  pint 
of  my  best  blood,  that  any  thing  should  hap- 
pen to  Ferrant.  He  is  a  beast  that  has  been 
with  na  more  than  sixteen  years — knows  all 
oar  voices  and  who  recalls  grandfather.  I 
hope  to  see  you  again,  sir,  and  so  good  night 
until  toenotrow." 

Mooer  wrapped  up  warmly  and  left :  they 
heard  the  sound  of  his  stick  until  it  was 
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oveipowered  by  that  of  the  wind  end  nun, 
which  now  came  down  veiy  mpsdiy.  After 
quite  a  long  pause,  the  hostess  preyed  to 
show  Arnold  to  his  loft;  but  he  bqped  to 
await  Moser's  return,  if  he  was  not  gene  too 
long.  He  began  to  feel  interested  snensan 
who,  at  first,  appeared  so  gross  and  Wsl* 
gar,  and  in  the  humble  family,  white  he 
thought  that  life  was  deprived  of  aU  k*  val- 
ue. In  the  meantime  the  evening  passed 
away  without  bringing  Moser.  The  children 
retired,  one  after  the  other,  and  Jaft  John, 
who  at  last  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
encroachment  of  the  drowsy  god  and  seek  his 
bed.  Dorothy,  fnU  of  anxiety,  went  from 
the  fire  to  the  door  backwards  and  forwards 
looking  in  vain  for  Moser.  Arnold 
ored  to  allay  her  anxieties,  but  her  mind 
excited  by  expectation— the  upbraided  Mo- 
ser with  thinking  neither  of  his  health  or  safe- 
ty—of being  incapable  of  seeing  man  or 
beast  suffer  without  risking  every  thing  to 
relieve  them ;  and  as  her  complaints— which 
now  bore  a  singular  resemblance  to  lamenta- 
tion— increased,  her  anxieties  kept  pace  with 
them.  She  had  a  thousand  fetal  presenti- 
ments. The  night  before,  the  dog  howled 
the  whole  night :  an  owl  had  perched  upon  the 
roof;  it  was  Wednesday— a  day  habitually 
fatal  in  her  family.  Her  uneasiness  had 
risen  to  such  a  height,  that  Arnold  was  just 
preparing  to  go  in  search  of  him,  when  a  step 
was  heard  in  the  yard. 

11  It  is  Moser,"  said  his  wife,  who  stopped 
suddenly. 

"  Holloa !— hey !  wife—open  the  door 
quick!" 

She  ran  to  the  door,  unbolted  it,  and  Mo- 
ser appeared  bringing  in  his  arms  an  old  blind 
dog! 

"  Here  he  is,"  said  he  gaily.  "God  pre- 
serve me !  I  thought  I  should  never  find 
him.  The  miserable  beast  had  rolled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  great  quarry." 

"  Oh,  Moser  !  and  you  went  there  to  find 
him  ?"  said  Dorothy,  pale  with  fright. 

"  Should  I  leave  him  at  the  bottom  to  find 
him  drowned  in  the  morning  ?"  said  the  old 
soldier.  "  No,  I  groped  down,  step  by  step, 
and  brought  him  up  in  my  arms  like  a  baby- 
only  I  had  to  leave  the  lantern  there—! 
could  not  bring  both." 

(<  But  my  husband  you  risked  your  life," 
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said  Dorothy,  wbo  trembled  at  this  recital. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Bah!"  said  he  with  careless  gayety. 
"  nothing  venture — nothing  have.  I  found 
Fetrant— that  is  the  great  point.  If  grand- 
father sees  us  from  on  high,  he  must  now  be 
satisfied  with  us.'1 

This  remark  made,  in  almost  careless  ac- 
cents, moved  Arnold  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  grasped  the  peasant's  hand. 

II  You  have  a  noble  heart !"  said  he,  with 
emotion. 

"  What !  because  I  prevented  a  poor  dog 
from  drowning  ?  By  the  powers— dogs  and 
men,  I  have,  thank  God,  drawn  more  than 
one  from  danger  and  embarrassment,  since  I 
was  born.'  I  say,  wife,  there  ought  to  be  a 
glass  of  that  cognac ;— -bring  me  a  little,  to 
warm  my  stomach : — there  is  nothing  which 
dries  one  better,  when  one  is  damp.'1 

Dorothy  brought  the  bottle  ;  Moser  drank 
the  health  of  his  guest ;  and  each  one  retired 
to  his  bed. 

The  sun  rose  next  morning  bright  and 
clear,  the  cloudless  heavens  were  refulgent 
with  its  beams,  and  the  birds  chanted  "  Te 
Deums"  from  every  branch  still  glittering 
with  the  drops  of  the  last  night's  rain.  When 
he  came  down  from  the  loft,  where  he  had 
slept  soundly,  Arnold  found  Ferrant  near 
the  door,  basking  in  the  sunbeams,  whilst 
little  John,  seated  by  his  side,  upon  the 
crutches,  was  making  him  a  garland  of  eglan- 
tines. At  a  little  distance,  in  the  first  room, 
the  farmer  was  sharing  his  glass  with  a  men- 
dicant who  had  come  for  his  weekly  allow- 
ance. Dorothy  was  filling  his  bag  with  the 
substantial  things  he  most  needed. 

"Come!  old  Henry,  one  more  drink," 
said  the  peasant,  filling  the  glass  of  the  rag- 
ged man;  "you  will  need  it  to  strengthen 
you  for  the  journey  before  you." 

II I  always  find  it  here,"  replied  the  beg- 
gar, with  a  smile  ;  "  there  are  not  many  hou- 
ses in  the  parish  where  more  is  given — and 
not  one  where  it  is  given  more  heartily." 

"Hush!  father  Henry,"  interrupted  Mo- 
ser, "  don't  speak  of  such  things — drink  ! — 
and  leave  it  to  the  good  God  to  judge  of  each 
one's  actions.  You  served  in  the  army  your- 
self :  we  are  old  comrades." 

The  old  man  contented  himself  by  shaking 
his  head,  and  touching  his  glass  to  the  far- 


mer's, but  the  emotions  of  his  mind  were 
imprinted  on  his  features— and  one  saw  tint 
he  was  touched  more  by  the  cordiality  which 
presided  over  the  gift,  than  the  gift  itself. 
When  he  had  taken  up  his  bag  and  left,  Mo- 
ser's  glance  followed  him  until  a  turn  in 
the  road  hid  him  from  his  view. 

"  To  be  poor  and  old,  and  thrown  upon  tbe 
world  for  charity !"  said  he,  turning  to  Ar- 
nold. "  You  may  believe  it  or  not,  sir,  but 
when  I  see  men  whose  heads  are  shaking 
with  age,  thus  going  from  door  to  door  beg- 
ging their  bread,  it  turns  my  blood !  I  wish 
I  had  the  means  of  sheltering  every  one  of 
them  and  drinking  with  them  all  as  well  u 
with  father  Henry.  One  has  finely  said,  that 
for  such  a  sight  not  to  crush  you,  you  most 
believe  that  there  is  on  high  another  coun- 
try, where  those  who  have  missed  their  al- 
lowance here,  will  receive  double  rations  and 
double  pay!  and  I  believe  it." 

"  Preserve  that  hope  and  that  belief— it 
will  console  and  strengthen  you,"  said  Ar- 
nold, "  and  long  will  it  be  before  I  forget  tbe 
hours  passed  with  you— which  I  hope  will 
not  be  the  last." 

"  As  you  like,"  said  the  old  soldier— "  if 
the  bed  in  the  loft  does  not  seem  too  hard 
for  you,  and  you  can  digest  our  smoked 
bacon,  come  without  ceremony  and  we  will 
always  be  obliged  to  you." 

He  shook  the  young  man's  hand,  directed 
him  how  to  proceed,  and  never  left  tbe 
threshold  until  he  was  out  of  sight.  Arnold 
walked  sometime  with  his  head  bent  down 
but  on  attaining  the  summit  of  the  hill,  be 
turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  cottage  which 
sheltered  so  much  virtue  and  so  much  chanty 

tl  May  God  ever  protect  those  who  dwell 
under  that  peaceful  roof!"  said  he,  in  a  k* 
voice  "  for  there  where  pride  made  me  set 
creatures  incapable  of  comprehending  tbe 
tender  emotions  of  the  soul,  I  hare  found 
models  for  myself — I  judged  only  by  tbe 
exterior — and  believed  that  all  poetry  wv 
absent,  because,  instead  of  displaying  it,  i* 
was  concealed  in  the  very  depths  of  the  seal. 
Like  an  unskilful  observer,  I  repulsed  witb 
my  feet,  what  I  took  to  be  worthless  peb- 
bles— not  knowing  that  under  these  rag* 
coverings  were  concealed  the  priceless  dia- 
mond." S.  S-  C 
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The  erttioff  slues  bare  lost  ibeir  light, 

The  stars  look  darkly  down ; 
What  means  this  change,  O  gentle  night, 

This  sad,  foreboding  fcwn  ? 
Must  all  the  jojrs  of  life  depart  1 
I  looked  into  my  withered  heart, 

My  heart,  alas,  made  moan — 
The  stars  are  bright,  sight  after  night. 
Wrapped  in  their  calm,  eternal  light, 

And  thou  art  changed  alone. 


THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


Much  as  has  been  said  and  written  upon 
this  subject,  few  seem  to  be  aware  of  its  im- 
portance or  of  the  many  facts  that  favor  its 
speedy  construction. 

As  an  arm  of  national  defence,  it  is  wor- 
thy ail  the  consideration  claimed  for  It  by 
Secretary  Davis.  By  its  use  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  all  of  the  available  force  of 
the  nation  could,  in  case  of  invasion,  be  con* 
ceatrated  in  California  in  ten  days,  and  much 
of  it  in  five.  This  would  not  only  save  us 
the  expense  of  large  military  and  naval  sta- 
tions at  that  point,  but  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant, would  give  us  an  absolute  security 
in  the  possession  of  that  Golden  Empire, 
and  her  citisens  positive  assurance  of  con- 
tinued citizenship.  No  power  would  dare 
attempt  an  invasion,  were  such  a  means  af- 
forded of  bringing  the  immense  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  to  bear  upon 
that  distant  and  now  comparatively  unpro- 
tected point* 

Many  reasons  exist  why  a  military  force, 
adequate  to  her  protection,  could  not  be 
maintained  in  California.  We  are  aware 
that  the  Secretary's  idea  of  invasion  is  made 
a  source  of  ridicule.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  history  gives  us  a  hundred  instances, 
where  States  and  provinces  far  less  isolated 
from  the  central  power,  and  with  far  better 
means  of  defence  than  California,  have  fal- 
len before  the  invader,  ere  succor  could  reach 
them.  No  one  doubts  but  in  such  an  event, 
she  could  and  would  be  reconquered:  but 
aside  from  the  blood  and  treasure-waste  of 
such  an  encounter — would  not  its  pecuniary 
expense  build  the  road  twenty  times  over? 


A  second  important  consideration  is,  the 
influence  such  a  road  would  have  in  making 
the  social  interests  of  California  more  homo- 
geneous with  those  of  her  sister  States.  Geo- 
graphically she  stands  in  much  closer  com- 
panionship with  Mexico,  Central  America, 
or  even  the  Sandwich  Islands  than  with  the 
other  States  of  the  Confederacy.  Without 
saying  that  position  would  ever  alienate  her 
from  the  rest  of  the  Union ;  the  effect  of  the 
semi- weekly  intercommunication  which  this 
road  would  give,  must  be  to  establish  a  unity 
of  interest,  sentiment  and  principle,  which 
would  bind  us  more  closely  together  as  one 
people.  * 

I  will  cite  a  solitary  fact  in  reference  to 
the  increased  intercourse  occasioned  by  rail- 
road facilities.  In  1840,  the  travel  between 
Albany  and  Boston,  (by  stages,)  was  forty- 
five  hundred :  in  1850,  by  railroad,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand,  or  store  than  one 
hundredfold. 

Next  we  should  consider  the  influence  the 
road  would  have  in  extending  the  resources 
and  value  of  the  territory  through  which  it 
will  pass.  Of  the  1,600  miles  between  the 
Mississippi  and  California,  at  least  1,200  are 
not  only  in  a  primeval  state,  but  destitute  of 
navigable  rivers.  Without  artificial  commu- 
nications, therefore,  it  most  long  remain  an 
unproductive  waste.  Penetrate  it,  however, 
by  this  road,  and  you  unlock  its  hidden  stores 
of  mineral  wealth,  and  make  the  wilderness 
blossom  like  the  rose.  Enlightened  civili- 
zation would  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  road,  and  churches,  seminaries,  towns 
and  cities  would  spring  up  like  magic  within 
the  next  ten  years.  What  is  now  a  silent 
waste  would  teem  with  life  and  animation ; 
the  area  of  civilization  would  be  enlarged- 
security  of  life  and  property  established — 
the  value  of  its  real  estate  augmented  by 
hundreds  of  millions— new  and  vast  fields 
of  enterprise  would  be.  opened— and  new 
and  brilliant  stars  be  added  to  our  national 
galaxy. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  necessity  for  the 
road  is  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The 
want— I  may  say  the  necessity  of  prompter, 
safer,  and  less  expensive  facilities  of  travel 
and  transport,  is  sufficiently  exemplified  in 
the  immense  numbers  who  now  crowd  the 
present  tedious,  expensive,  and  terribly  tin- 
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seifa»rositaa>ef  tsftteL.  Wirt,  indeed,  weald 
this  teasel  new  be,,  could*  tie  trip  be  mads  in 
aJffibef  the  tin*,  and  with  a  tithe  of  the  pre*. 


ent  expose,  a*  it  could  be  by  this  road.  Yet  just  mentioned,  could  indulge  in  warfare 


California  k  in  its  merest  infancy.  Whet  is 
no*  the  State  of  California  with  its  900,000 
inhabitants,  Ms  done*  cities  and  hundred 
towns*  its  import  and  expert  trade  of  two 
bundled  mHlione»  waa  oply  six  years  since  a 
bane*  wild.  Who  then  may  presume  to 
calculate  the  mature  strength  of  this  more 
than  infant  Hercules?  Who  attempt  to  paint 
the  wurufaagkruooi  such  a  brilliant  dawn- 
ing? 

MenypeAons  assert  that  California  has 
already  reached  the  acme  of  her  greatness. 
That  she  has  almost  paralleled  the  goddess 
Minerva  in  leafing,  full  grown  from  the  brow 
of  her  parent.  This  is  simply  impossible. 
According  to  all  aceounla  the  yield  of  gold 
from  her  placers  is  by  no  means  exhausted, 
while  the  working  of  the  mines,  the  great 
i  of  her  auriferous  deposits,  is  scarcely 
Mountains  of  quartz  have  yet 
to  bo  pound  up  before  the  supply  of  gold 
can  be  materially  lessened.  But  gold  is  by 
no  means  the  sole  resource  of  California. 
Her  latent  riches  in  other  minerals  will  soon 
be  developed^  employing  ten  times  her  pres- 
ent mining  force,  and  requiring  twenty  times 
her  present  facilities  for  transportation-  This 
ia  saying  nothing  of  her  increased  commer- 
cial advantages  in  other  respects*  or  of  the 
fact  that  San  Francisco  ia  destined  in  a  com- 
paratively few  yours,  to  be  the  second  com- 
mercial city  of  the  Union— perhaps  of  the 
world. 

But  still  the  chief  commercial  feature,  is 
the  effect  the  road  would  have  upon  our  for- 
eign commerce.  By  its  aid,  in  connection 
with  steamships,  a  trip  can  be  made  from 
Hong  Kong  in  China  to  New  York  in  tweaty- 
sevea  days,  and  thence  to  London  in  ten 
days  more.  The  results  are  manifest.  The 
commerce  of  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Archi- 
pelagoes of  the  Pacific,  will  lie  at  our  feet. 
Its  riches  will  be  poured  into  our  lap  with  a 
profesioabeyond  calculation.  Not  only  shall 
we  have  the  advantage  of  buying  from  first 
hands,,  and  transporting  in.  our  own  bottoms* 
and  over  our  own  rails ;  but  the  chief  carry* 
ing  taade  of  Europe,  in  her  commerce  with 
Asia  and  the  Pacific!  will  be  ones,  and  under 


eur  control.  And  finally,  in  this  connection, 
the  road  will  be  an  important  element  of 
peace.    No  nation  connected  with  the  trade 


with  us,  without  serious  detriment  to  the 
trade  and  interests  of  its  people. 

Indeed,  the  combined  advantages  social, 
political,  commercial  and  diplomatic  that 
would  accrue  to  our  country  from  the  bofld- 
ing  of  this  road,  are  almost  two  vast  for  mor- 
tal comprehension.  In  building  it  our  peo- 
ple will  not  only  have  made  their  most  gi- 
gantic stride  in  the  path  of  progress ;  but  a 
greater  one  than  earth  has  yet  seen,  and 
which  will  fill  it  with  astonishment.  In  it 
they  will  also  have  effected  the  greatest  rev- 
olution ever  yet  made  in  commerce,  tie  pe- 
peeuniary  of  which  to  us,  for  the  ■est  fifty 
years,  can  only  be  reckoned  by  ifesjsmass  •/ 
millions  of  dollars. 

But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  even 
a  cursory  view  of  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
templated road.  That  it  wiUbebwlc,  ao sen- 
sible man  can  doubt  The  sense  of  tba 
whole  country  feels  its  necessity  witassutsay 
calculation  of  its  benefits.  The  only  ques- 
tions, then,  seem  to  be  how,  by  win*  means, 
and  especially  how  speedily,  it  earn  be  ac- 
complished. 

Shall  the  road  be  built  on  ( 
count? 

On  this  question  we  shall  take  a  < 
negative.  As  numerous  and 
would  be  the  manifest  advantages  of  fksrV 
citk  Railroad,  few,  we  thnsfc,  who  really  ck*» 
sire  its  certain  and  speedy 
in  favor  of  its  being  built  by 
either  wholly  or  in  part  It  would  < 
seem,  with  the  experiences  of  lbs  past  be- 
fore him,  that  na>  honest  and  wutigiiwnnri 
statesman;  would  sanction  any  sobsms  far 
Govemment'abuildsngthe  roadin  c 
with  individual*,  In  addition  to  the 
tions  to  Governments  having  any  May  to  da 
with  it,  all  former  experience  shows  i 
copartnerships  lament 
Government's  bei 

a  major  part  of  the  expenses  and  all  As 
losses,  while  the  individual  pa  Haw  is  uinUisa 
to  harvest  the  entire  boa*  fits  These  ass 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  only  uesugh  la 
prove  that  it  is  a  ride. 

The  censtruetaan,  by 
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seam*  also  to  be  surrounded  by  difficulties. 
Even  if  the  constitutional  right  to  build  the 
road,  as  well  as  its  expediency,  were  admit- 
ted without  debate,  it  would  take  several 
years  to  settle  the  conflicting  claims-  of  the 
various,  (would  be,)  starting  points,  and  as 
many  more  to  decide  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  rival  coutes.  To  this  certain 
loss  of  time  in  the  commencement  we  may 
add  the  danger  of  having  the  work  frequent- 
ly delayed,  if  not  stopped  entirely  before 
completion,  upon  the  question  of  its  prose- 
cution being  made  a  party  test,  or  upon  some 
abstract  question  of  expediency  or  finance— 
aide  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement  in  New 
York— which  was  begun  and  intended  to  be 
completed  in  a  few  years,  but  which  has 
been  so  delayed  for  reasons  precisely  similar 
to  those  just  given,  that  it  is  not  half  done 
yet,  while  much  of  the  unfinished  work  is 
"offering  greatly  from  dilapidation.  When 
we  add  to  all  this  the  consideration  that  the 
work  would  be  in  the  hands  of  well-paid 
officials  whose  interests  would  be  to  delay 
rather  than  forward  it,  we  may  calculate, 
that  if  left  to  Government,  five  or  ten  years 
would  be  required  to  commence,  and  ten  to 
thirty  to  complete,  a  work  demanded  by  both 
public  and  private  exigencies  in  the  shortest 
possible  period. 

Next  to  the  objection,  that  it  would  thus 
be  protracted  beyond  all  endurance,  comes 
the  very  potent  one  that  it  would  cost  Gov- 
ernment twice  as  much  to  build  the  road,  as 
it  would  a  company  of  individuals;  The 
reasons  are  manifest.  The  immense  sums, 
that  would  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  would 
farm  a  corruption-fund  of  sufficient  ranknees 
to  attract  the  keen  scent  of  every  political 
buzzard  throughout  the  land.  Rapacious 
hordes  of  place  hunters,  would  fasten  them- 
selves  upon  the  scheme,  only  to  glut  them- 
selves with  the  life  blood  of  our  public  cred- 
it. The  secret  history  of  the  road,  would 
be  almost  one  uninterrupted  narrative  of 
greater  or  lesser  frauds  upon  Government. 
Even  if  let  by  contract  it  would  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  partisan  or  personal  favorites 
would  get  the  larger  portion ;  probably  at 
exorbitant  rates,  with  any  amount  of  margin 
for  extras,  alterations,  and  additions ;  or 
some  other  of  the  myriads  of  legalised  rob* 
beries,  by  which  Uncle  Sam  is  plundered. 

Vox- XX.— 70. 


The  interest  of  contractor  and  employer  is 
naturally  antagonistic ;  but  would  it  be  so 
here  ?  Private  companies  are  careful  to  ex- 
act a  rigid  performance  of  the  contractors' 
obligations,  for  the  very  manifest  reason, 
that  they  pay  out  their  own  money  and  are 
directly  interested.  But  the  disbursers  of 
Government  money  on  this  road,  would  be 
paying  out  the  money  of  a  third  party,  and 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  pecuniary  inter- 
est to  them  whether  they  pay  out  $100  or 
$1000  for  a  specified  service.  Questions 
like  the  following  would  be  constantly  coming 
up  for  settlement.  A  contractor  on  some 
plausible  pretext  asks  for  some  change  in  his 
work,  that  will  indirectly  put  ten  thousand  in 
his  pocket  The  engineer  or  officer  who  is 
to  adjudicate  the  matter,  is  .apt  to  consider  it 
a  question  between  his  friend  on  one  side, 
and  twenty-five  million  individuals  (pop.  U. 
S.)  on  the  other — that  by  his  decision  his 
friend  gains  or  looses  the  snug  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars-— while  each  individual  of 
the  other  party  gains  or  looses  one  third  or 
one  mill.  It  will  require  no  very  shrewd 
guessing  to  imagine  the  side  to  which  his  sym- 
pathies would  lean,  even  supposing  his  perso- 
nal interests  no  way  affected— and  that  he 
will  only  require  a  plausible  reason.  This 
the  contractor  will  readily  furnish,  for  Gov- 
ernment contractors  generally  come  of  a  race 
who  learn  while  boys,  that  there  are  other 
ways  of  catching  birds  than  spreading  salt 
on  their  tails ;  a  lesson  which  they  manage 
never  to  forget. 

And,  too,  if  let  by  contract  it  would  still  be 
necessary  to  have  Government  stations. 
For  there  whatever  was  purchased  would  be 
at  extravagant  rates,  and  with  no  interested 
eye  to  watch  over  it,  Government  property 
would  be  recklessly  squandered  or  boldly 
pilfered.  If  a  petty  officer  wanted  a  horse, 
or  a  laborer,  a  tool  for  private  use,  both  would 
be  borrowed  from  Government  stables  or 
store  houses,  both  borrowers  being  equally 
careful  not  to  return.  It  is  an  axiom  now  some- 
what trite,  that  articles  borrowed  from  Gov- 
ernment are  never  returned,  and  if  stolen 
never  recovered.  ' 

These  are  the  reasons  why  this  road, 
which  an  individual  company  could  com- 
plete for  seventy  five  millions,  would  cost 
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Government  twice  as  much ;  or  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

But  lest  some  should  consider  this  a  fancy 
calculation,  and  the  foregoing  a  fancy  sketch, 
let  us  cite  a  few  facts ;  the  steam  ships,  built 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  have  cost  from  5 
to  $800,000  while  competent  contractors 
have  offered  to  build  them  for  from  300  to 
$850,000.  Muskets  made  at  the  U.  S.  ar- 
mories have  cost  upwards  of  twenty  dollars, 
while  individuals  would  have  furnished  equal- 
ly good  for  half  the  money.  The  city  of 
New  York  pays  three  or  four  times  as  much 
for  sweeping  streets,  as  it  would  cost  if  hon- 
estly let  by  contract.  At  a  sale  at  Brooklyn 
navy  yard  a  few  weeks  since,  a  lot  of  con- 
demned gun-carriages,  which  probably  cost 
the  Government  $50  each,  were  sold  at  pri- 
ces, ranging  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  cents 
each  ;  actually  less  than  a  twentieth  of  the 
value  of  the  bolts,  &c.,  they  contained  as 
old  iron.  These  are  a  few  instances,  taken 
at  random,  from  hundreds  that  memory  read- 
ily furnishes.  It  must  be  recollected,  too, 
that  the  instances  occurred  in  departments 
long  established  and  systematized — where  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  money  is 
expended,  and  officers  especially  appointed 
to  watch  over  expenditures.  If  such  enor- 
mous abuses  exist  under  these  circumstances, 
what  may  we  not  expect  in  the  melee  at- 
tendant on  the  establishment  of  this  road, 
with  the  vast  sums  of  money  to  be  expended 
upon  its  construction. 

The  next  objection  is— that  while  it  would 
cost  Government  twice  as  much  as  it  would 
individuals,  it  would  not  be  as  efficiently  or 
durably  built,  and  therefore  not  near  as  val- 
uable. The  reason  is  obvious.  The  employ- 
ers would  first  be  selected  for  partisan  servi 
ces  or  personal  favor,  rather  than  scientific 
or  artistic  skill,  or  business  ability.  Next, 
they  would  not  feel  that  their  place  was  de- 
pendent on  the  manner  in  which  they  per- 
formed their  several  trusts,  and  third,  would 
not  be  subject  to  that  scrutinizing  supervis- 
ion, so  necessary  to  the  permanency  of  all 
work,  and  without  which  no  work  was  ever 
efficiently  or  economically  done.  It  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  Government  steam- 
ships have  all  proved  such  decided  fail- 
ures, and  for  effective  service,  not  worth  half 
the,  value  of  those  built  by  private  hands  at 


half  the  money.  Indeed,  they  have  proved 
little  else  than  a  useless  burthen  upon  the 
public  purse  ;  a  costly  libel  on  our  boasted 
superiority  in  naval  science  and  architecture : 
a  constant  drain  upon  the  treasury  for  alter- 
ations and  repairs ;  performing  scarcely  un- 
real service  ;  and  useful  only  to  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  vast  sums  expended  upon  them : 
or  to  experimenters  as  a  fine  field  to  test  the 
practicability  of  their  inventions  at  national 
expense.  It  will  be  remembered  that  every 
steam-ship  detailed  for  the  Japan  expedition 
proved  unfit  for  service,  and  required  several 
months'  time,  and  nobody  knows  how  much 
money  in  repairs,  before  they  could  venture 
to  leave  our  shores. 

What  a  sad  commentary  on  this  arm  of 
our  National  defence,  which  so  tar  from 
being  able  to  combat  our  enemies  is  not  eves 
able  to  withstand  the  commotions  of  that 
element  on  whose  bosom  it  is  to  rest.  Socfa 
is  the  lamentable  issue  of  Government  at- 
tempts to  build  steam-ships,  and  have  we 
any  assurance  that  Government  Rail-Road* 
would  be  one  whit  better  ? 

Another  reason  is,  that  the  interests  of  travel 
and  commerce  would  not  be  nearly  so  well 
served  by  public  as  by  private  hands.  A 
private  corporation  would  feel  its  depen- 
dence upon  the  good  will  of  its  patrons. 
Thus  sensible  of  the  importance  of  public 
favor,  they  would  be  careful  to  select  offi- 
cers and  employers,  who  would  not  only  be 
respectful  and  polite  but  competent;  and 
would  be  prompt  to  discharge  those  who 
failed  in  these  important  particulars.  The 
officer  too,  feeling  his  immediate  dependance 
upon  popular  favor,  would  be  asaidious  to 
win  it,  not  only  by  promptness  and  efficiency 
but  by  respectful  courtesy  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  Not  so  with  a  Government 
official.  Sensible  of  the  independence  of 
the  road  from  the  traveling  public  so  long  as 
Uncle  Sam's  purse  held  out ;  and  equally  so 
of  his  personal  independence  of  it,  so  long 
as  he  kept  in  favor  with  his  party  leaden 
he  would  be  supremely  indifferent  to  public 
good  or  ill  will.  We  should  thus  have  tardy 
incompetency  in  the  place  of  active  efficiency 
and  insolent  neglect  in  the  place  of  courteous 
attention.  There  is  no  individual  so  tho- 
roughly independent  as  your  small  officer 
No  grand  Turk   ever  viewed  the    throne 
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of  dissolute  Franks  about  him,  with  half  the 
sovereign  contempt,  with  which  he  looks 
upon  all  bipeds,  not  fed  like  himself  from 
the  public  crib.  Those  only  who  have  trav- 
elled in  Europe,  or  upon  Canadian*  waters, 
and  have  themselves  experienced  this  spe- 
cies of  impertinence,  can  appreciate  it.  We 
can  imagine  nothing  more  outrageously  vex- 
ing, than  the  insolence  of  a  conceited,  and 
often  low  bred  sub-official,  "dressed  in  a 
little  brief  authority." 

Another  very  material  objection  is,  that  it 
would  vastly  increase  the  executive  patron- 
age. The  appointing  power  is  already  so 
extended  as  to  be  excessively  onerous  and 
embarrassing  to  any  honest  administration, 
and  a  dangerous  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  designing  one.  Even  now,  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  of  every  new  administra- 
tion is  abstracted  from  its  legitimate  duties, 
and  employed  in  dividing  the  various  offices 
among  the  clamorous  applicants.  It  is  in- 
deed a  mortifying  spectacle,  to  behold  the 
President  and  cabinet  turning  from  the  high 
behests  of  their  official  stations ;  to  parcel 
out  the  crumbs  of  office  among  the  greedy 
claimants ;  to  become  literal  feeders  of  the 
ravenous  pack  that  surrounds  the  Govern- 
ment sop  bowl,  and  clamors  vociferously  for 
its  contents. 

And  in  this  connection  should  we  not  do 
well  to  consider  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
expenditure  by  Government  of  the  immense 
sums  necessary  to  build  the  roads  upon  our 
political  virtue  ?  Upon  the  political  virtue 
of  our  people  rest  the  pillars  of  our  national 
greatness.  Destroy  that  and  they  inevitably 
fall,  and  not  only  our  glorious  constitution, 
but  the  very  hope  of  constitutional  liberty 
throughout  the  world,  and  for  coming  cen- 
turies, will  be  buried  beneath  their  ruins. 

There  is  no  greater  danger  to  our  civil 
liberties  than  the  exercise  of  executive  pat- 
ronage by  unworthy  hands,  and  the  disburse 
tnent  of  great  sums  through  Government 
agents.  In  a  defensive  war,  this  Union  is 
able  to  beat  back  the  armies  of  the  civilized 
world ;  and  late  experiences  have  proved  her 
equally  safe  from  malcontents  within.  But 
here  is  a  danger  greater,  because  insidious, 
which,  while  we  may  be  watching  on  the 
outer  battlements,  may  be  slowly  but  surely 
sapping  the  foundations  of  the  citadel  with- 


.  The  exercise  then  of  this  power  should 
be  restricted  and  guarded  in  every  possible 
manner.  This  thing  may  have  gone  too  far 
already.  Even  now  the  tide  of  corruption 
may  be  too  strong  to  be  easily  stemmed. 
The  secret  history  of  most  Government  ap- 
pointments and  expenditures  would  if  known 
not  only  be  startling  to  our  national  confi- 
dence, but  humiliating  to  our  national  pride. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that  we  have  already  wan- 
dered far  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  trodden 
by  the  patriarchs  of  our  confederacy.  In 
this  peculiarly  progressive  age,  nothing  seems 
to  have  progressed  more  surely  and  swiftly 
than  official  vice.  Practices  are  not  only 
tolerated,  but  looked  upon  with  complacen- 
cy, that  in  their  days  would  have  called  forth 
a  torrent  of  indignant  denunciation  from 
every  quarter  of  the  land.  Where  is  this  to 
end? 

All  remember  how  easily  an  obscure  den- 
tist robbed  the  Government  of  half  a  mil- 
lion. It  is  true  he  had  to  commit  perjury 
to  obtain  it,  but  with  the  bright  examples  of 
progression  before  us,  how  long  will  this  be 
a  barrier?  I  venture  the  prediction  that  the 
successful  issue  of  two  or  three  more  such 
magnificent  frauds,  would  make  such  perjury 
fashionable ! 

Shall  we,  then,  instead  of  making  efforts 
to  relieve  ourselves  from  this  millstone  of  of- 
ficial vice  that  is  weighing  us  down  to  the 
slough  of  corruption,  attach  it  still  more  firm- 
ly to  our  necks  ?  Must  we  go  on  adding  fuel 
to  the  malignant  fire,  that  may  be  already 
eating  out  the  very  heart  of  our  national  life  ? 

We  may  observe  the  baneful  effect  of  this 
species  of  corruption  in  the  State  of  New- 
York.  Besides  the  vast  works  owned  by  the 
State,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  small 
army  of  officers,  her  commercial  position 
makes  ber  the  recipient  of  a  large  share  of  fed- 
eral patronage.  All  this  has  of  late  been 
thrown  to  the  Democratic  party  and  has  been 
the  cause  of  its  overthrow.  The  great  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  that  state  lies  sundered  in 
twain,  and  the  rival  factions  are  berating 
each  other  with  a  malignant  ferocity  far 
transcending  all  previous  specimens  of  parti- 
san abuse  and  denunciation.  And  this 
quarrel,  in  spite  of  the  very  extraordinary 
free  soil  platform  ih  1847  and  8  or  the 
various  phases  the  rival  factions  have  as- 
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suroed  since  bus  not  had  an  atom  of  prin- 
ciple involved  in  it,  but  it  has  been  solely  (and 
bodily)  an  attack  on  the  treasury  of  the 
country.  A  mere  contention  over  the  flesh 
pots  of  federal  and  State  patronage. 

"  But,"  exclaims  some  immaculate,  "  these 
were  New-York  politicians — we  should  be 
superior  to  such  things."  Beware  the 
trial.  Many  of  unblemished  integrity  be- 
fore the  tempter  came,  have  bowed  before 
his  presence.  When  the  Prophet  Elisha 
told  Hazael  of  Syria  the  enormities  which 
he  foresaw  the  latter  would  commit,  Hazael 
stood  aghast  with  horror.  Kis  heart  then 
unobrrupted  could  not  believe  it  possible  that 
his  mind  could  conceive,  or  hands  commit, 
such  enormities ;  and  he  exclaimed  in  indig- 
nant astonishment,  "  what — is  thy  servant  a 
dog,  that  he  should  do  this  thing?" 

Yet  the  result  shows  how  little  he  knew 
of  the  latent  depravity  of  his  heart — that  he 
needed  but  temptation  and  opportunity  to 
become  the  bloody  remorseless  tyrant  fore- 
told by  Elisha.  "  He  murdered  the  King, 
and,"  continues  the  sacred  narrator  "usurping 
his  authority,  smote  the  children  of  Israel 
throughout  all  their  coasts.  He  devastated 
their  land  as  with  fire ;  filled  their  rivers 
with  blood;  levelled  their  strong  places; 
slew  their  young  men  ;  dashed  out  the  brains 
of  children ;  defiled  the  virgins ;  and  with 
bloody  hands  tore  the  quickening  child  from 
the  mother's  womb" ! 

Upon  that  vital  objection,  the  want  of  con- 
stitutional power,  we  propose  to  be  brief. 
Without  hinting  at  our  own  private  opinions 
upon  this  matter,  we  would  remark  that  upon 
this  very  question,  the  party  of  the  present 
administration  has  long  since  taken  a  most 
unequivocal  position.  Political  history  shows, 
that  during  General  Jackson's  administra* 
tion,  this  was  one  of  the  most  severely  con* 
tested  issues  between  the  two  parties.  The 
messages  of  that  executive  are  especially 
emphatic  against,  not  only  the  power — but 
the  policy  of  using  the  public  money  for 
purposes  of  internal  improvement.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  upon  this  issue  he  was  as 
strongly  supported  by  the  Democratic  party, 
press  and  statesmen,  as  upon  any  other  of 
his  extremely  popular  administration.  In 
fact,  there  are  few  propositions  that  have  en- 


countered such  continued,  earnest,  and  even 
bitter  hostility  from  the  Democratic  farty. 
Could  it  therefore  change  'tis  position  upon  it, 
without  exhibiting  the  most  glaring  and 
lamentable  inconsistency  ? 

But  it  is  urged  the  proposition  is  now 
brought  forward  as  an  arm  of  military  de- 
fence. Is  this  at  all  novel  ?  Could  not  the 
same  pretext  be  used  in  favor  of  the  Cum- 
berland road — and  was  it  not  used  ?  Could 
not  the  same  pretext  be  made  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  some  millions  on  Porter? 
"aeroport"  on  the  plea  that  when  suc- 
cessful, it  could  hover  over  a  hostile  fleet,  and 
drop  hot  shot,  shells,  fee.,  directly  upon  their 
decks?  What  mad  scheme  indeed  could  not  be 
justified  on  the  same  pretext  ?  Pretexts  often 
bear  but  a  slight  relation  to  the  ulterior  ob- 
ject. Many  years  since  a  company  in  New- 
York  wanted  a  charter  for  a  Bank— -perpet- 
ual if  possible.  Knowing  the  probable  hostil- 
ity of  the  Legislature — especially  to  the  lttter 
proposition,  they  seemed  the  aid  of  the  cel- 
ebrated and  crafty  Aaron  Burr.  He  com- 
menced by  drawing  up  a  plausible  memorial 
to  the  Legislature,  setting  forth  the  great 
benefits  that  would  enure  to  the  city  of  New- 
York  from  a  supply  of  pure  water, — that 
a  company  of  individuals  from  motives  of 
pure  philanthropy,  proposed  to  supply  this 
great  desideratum  ;  but  that  they  could  not 
hop%  to  carry  out  their  benevolent  designs, 
without  a  charter  sufficiently  liberal  to  leave 
their  benevolence  as  unshackeled  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  which  should  allow  them  the  use 
of  such  collateral  means  as  they  might  need 
in  carrying  out  their  humane  intentions; 
and  considering,  too,  the  excellent  motives  oi 
the  company,  that  their  charter  might  be 
perpetual.  The  memorial  was  of  course 
signed  by  every  citizen,  and  forwarded  to 
Albany  accompanied  by  a  form  of  charter, 
incorporating  certain  men  their  successors 
&c.,  for  the  purposes,  and  with  the  privileges 
set  forth  in  the  memorial,  "  as  long  as  wood 
grew  and  waterman."  The  charter  con- 
templating so  good  an  object  of  conrct 
passed.  The  company  took  prompt  mea- 
sures for  supplying  pure  spring  water  to- 
some  half  a  dozen  families ;  while  one  of' 
the  "  collateral"  means  of  effecting  this  ob- 
ject was  the  establishment  of  the  "  Max- 
moth  Manhattan  Bank,"  with  a  capital  el 
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one  AiUkxi,  and  the  only  perpetual  charter 
m  that  Stftte.  And  tot  us  observe  that  the 
military  feature  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  other 
objects  and  uses,  as  the  supplying  of  water 
does  to  other  purposes  of  the  Manhattan 
Banking  Company.  And  let  the  friends  of 
this  scheme  reflect  in  their  road  enthusiasm 
for  its  prosecution  by  Government  that  this 
would  be  the  precursor  of  a  thousand  schemes 
which  by  dishonest  and  log  rolling  com- 
binations, would  be  forced  through  Congress, 
and  which  would  soon  degrade  our  present 
high  financial  position  to  utter  impoverish- 
ment, bankruptcy  and  ruin ! 

We  will  in  conclusion  notice  a  mistake 
that  people  very  naturally  make  in  consid- 
ering the  expediency  of  Government  con- 
nection with  this  road.  Seeing  the  despotic 
Governments  of  Europe  engage  in  works  of 
this  kind  which  are  efficiently  built,  and 
properly  managed,  they  imagine  our  Gov- 
ernment could  be  equally  successful,  with- 
out considering  the  difference  in  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  two  forms  of  Government. 
There  the  country  is  under  the  control  of  a 
single  family  or  dynasty,  which  considers  the 
whole  country,  its  rescources  &c.,  in  the  light 
of  a  family  inheritance.  The  present  occu- 
pant, therefore,  feels  the  natural  desire  of 
passing  it  unimpaired  to  his  successors. 
Many  again,  as  Peter  the  Great,  and  the 
present  Czar  of  Russia,  and  Napoleon  the 
Great,  have  the  same  inordinate  thirst  for 
improving  their  Empires,  that  the  present 
occupant  of  family  estates  frequently  exhib- 
it, with  the  same  strict  reference  to  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  and  its  ultimate 
efficiency.  The  lust  of  Monarchs  is  power, 
the  maintainance  of  large  Armies  and  Na- 
^es.  Money  is  the  chief  means  of  gratify- 
ing this  lust.  When  therefore  their  funds 
are  diverted  for  purposes  of  improvement, 
the  disbursement  is  either  grudingly  watched, 
to  limit  the  amount,  or  its  expenditure  is 
closely  watched,  that  it  may  go  as  far  as 
possible.  Emperors  with  millions  in  their 
coffers,  are  often  the  most  penurious  of  men. 
Frederic  the  Great,  with  ample  means,  and 
an  unlimited  control  over  the  resources  of 
his  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  an  i 
example  of  economy  to  his  Army,  lived  on ! 
less  than  a  shilling  a  day ;  and  cheated  his ! 


washwoman  by  wearing  his  linen  double 
time.  Here  we  find  in  the  feature  of  inter- 
est so  necessary  to  the  economical  construc- 
tion of  public  works  a  ready  solution  of 
their  successful  management.  If  there  is 
any  open,  or  covert  robbery  there,  it  is  the 
monarch's  money  that  is  taken  ;  the  interest 
to  prosecute,  and  the  power  to  chastise  is 
united  in  the  same  person,  and  detection  is 
followed  by  immediate,  and  vindictive  pun- 
ishment. But  would  it  be  so  here  ?  Be- 
tween 1830  and  '40  between  two  and  three 
millions  were  "  defaulted"  from  the  United 
States.  Where  are  the  perpretrators  of 
these  robberies  ?  Are  they  in  prison  ?  Or 
in  exile  ?  Are  their  descendants,  even  of  the 
first  generation,  "  visited  with  the  sins  of 
their  fathers  ?"  Have  they  not  on  the  con- 
trary openly  dared  conviction,  and  defied  the 
Government  ?  Are  not  they,  and  their  de- 
scendants, holding  their  heads  high  among 
the  undefiled,  the  honorable,  and  the  honest 
ones  of  the  land  ?  Has  not  Government 
been  exerting  its  mortal  energies  for  the  last 
two  years  in  attempting  to  convict  the  ob- 
scure dentist  before  alluded  to,  without  avail, 
and  that  too  when  his  criminality  is  appa- 
rent to  every  man  woman  and  child  in  the 
whole  Union?  Judging  from  antecedents, 
might  not  every  contractor  on  this  proposed 
Government  Railroad,  cheat  the  public  out 
of  his  fifty  thousand,— every  engineer  his 
hundred  thousand, — and  every  grand  disbur- 
ses his  half  a  million,  without  any  other  re- 
sult than  the  eclat  of  additional  wealth,  and 
the  high  distinction  for  ability  that  their  finan- 
cial operations  would  be  sure  to  give  them  ? 
Government  might,  indeed,  prove  its  impo- 
tency  by  the  expenditure  of  an  additional 
half-dozen  millions,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
convict  them,  but  would  it  be  judicious  to 
expend  so  large  an  amount,  in  proving  a  fact, 

THAT  IS  ALREADY  SO  CLEARLY  ESTABLISHED  ? 

Can  any  disinterested  person,  therefore, 
in  view  of  the  many  conclusive  objection** 
to  Government  interference  in  this  enter- 
prise, be  willing  to  consent  to  any  associa- 
tion with  it,  except  on  the  ground  of  absolute 
necessity  ? 
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MRS.  EMILY  JUDSON. 

I  know  not  how  they  may  affect  others, 
bat  it  seems  to  me  that  the  English  language 
fails  to  offer  anything  more  touching  than 
these  two  simple  little  poems,  when  read 
in  immediate  connection — written  as  they 
were  without  reference  to  each  other — the 
first  when  the  heart  of  Fanny  Forrester 
bounded  with  girlish  delight;  the  last  in 
after  life,  when  in  failing  health  the  mission- 
ary's wife  sank  beneath  trials  greater  than 
she  could  bear. 

NOT  A  POET. 

I  am  a  little  maiden, 
Who  fain  would  touch  the  lyre ; 
Bat  my  poor  fingers  ever 
Bring  discord  from  the  wire. 
'Tie  strange  I'm  not  a  poet ; 
There's  music  in  my  heart ; 
Some  mystery  must  linger 
About  this  angel  art. 

I'm  told  that  joyous  spirits, 
Untouched  by  grief  or  care 
In  mystery  so  holy 
Are  all  too  light  to  share. 
.My  heart  is  very  gladsome ; 
But  there's  a  corner  deep, 
Where  many  a  shadow  nestles, 
And  future  sorrows  sleep ; 

i  hope  they'll  not  awaken 
As  yet  for  many  a  year ; 
There's  not  on  earth  a  jewel 
That's  worth  a  grief-born  tear. 
Long  may  the  heart  be  silent, 
If  sorrow's  touch  alone 
Upon  the  chords  descending. 
Has  power  to  wake  its  tone. 

I'd  never  be  a  poet,  | 

My  bounding  heart  to  hush,  \ 

And  lay  down  at  the  altar  j 

For  sorrow's  foot  to  crush.#  i 

Ah,  no!  I'll  gather  sunshine 

For  coming  evening's  hours,  | 

And  while  the  spring  time  lingers 

I'll  garner  up  its  flowers.  j 

I  fain  would  learn  the  music  j 

Of  those  who  dwell  in  Heaven  ; 

For  woe-tuned  harp  was  never 

To  seraph  fingers  given. 

But  I  will  strive  no  longer 

To  waste  my  heartfelt  mirth  : 

I  will  mind  mc  that  the  gifted  | 

Are  the  stricken  ones  of  earth. 

The  following  lines  were  the  unrestrained 
out-pouring  of  her  soul,  when,  left  alone  at 
Maulmain,  she  had  seen  her  husband  depart , 
to  his  native  country  in  a  search  for  health, ; 


which  she  felt  to  be  vain.  It  is  a  motiig 
fact  that  when  she  thus  wrote,  the  object  of 
her  tenderest  love  had  passed  from  earth, 
though  she  knew  it  not.  The  poem  ** 
originally  intended  for  the  eye  of  a  tender 
mother  alone,  and  it  is  only  "  since  death  ha 
removed  the  seal  of  secresy,"  that  they  haw 
been  given  to  the  world. 

SWEET  MOTHER 

The  wild  south-weat  monsoon  has  risen. 

With  broad,  gray  wings  of  gloom. 
While  here,  from  ont  my  dreary  prison, 

I  look  as  from  a  tomb— Alas ! 

My  heart  another  tomb. 

Upon  the  low  thatched  roof,  the  rain 

With  ceaseless  patter  fells ; 
My  choicest  treasures  bear  its  stains ; 

Mould  gathers  on  the  walls — would  hearea 

'Twere  only  on  the  walls  I 

Sweet  mother,  I  am  here  alone. 

In  sorrow  and  in  pain ; 
The  sunshine  from  my  heart  has  flown ; 

It  feels  the  driving  rain— Ah,  me! 

The  chill,  and  mould,  and  rein. 

Four  laggard  months  have  wheeled  their  rooni 

Since  love  upon  it  smiled, 
And  everything  of  earth  has  frowned 

On  thy  poor  stricken  child,  sweet  friend. 

Thy  weary,  suffering  child. 

I'd  watched  ray  loved  one  night  and  day, 

Scarce  breathing  when  he  slept, 
And  as  my  hopes  were  swept  away, 

I'd  in  his  bosom  wept— O,  God ' 

How  had  I  prayed  and  wept ! 

And  when  they  bore  him  to  tbe  ship, 

I  saw  the  white  sail  spread, 
I  kissed  his  speechless,  quivering  lip, 

And  left;  him  on  his  bed — Alas? 

It  seemed  a  coffin  bed. 

When  from  my  gentle  sister's  tomb. 

Long  since  in  tears  wa  cane, 
Thou  saidst,  "  How  desolate  each  room!" 

Well,  mine  were  just  the  very  same  that  day— 

The  very,  my  same. 

Theu,  mother,  little  Charley  came,  ' 

Our  beautiful,  fair  boy. 
With  my  own  lather's  cherished  name  : 

Bnt  O!  he  brought  no  joy— my  child 

Brought  mourning,  and  no  joy. 

His  little  grave  I  cannot  see, 

Though  weary  months  have  sped 
Since  pitying  lips  bent  over  me, 

And  whispered,  "  He  is  dead !"— Mother  ' 

'Tis  dreadful  to  be  dead ! 

I  do  not  mean  for  oue  like  roe — 

So  weary,  worn,  and  weak — 
Death*s  shadowy  paleness  seems  to  be 

E'en  now  upon  my  cheek— his  seal. 

On  form,  and  brow,  and  cheek. 
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Bnt  far  a  bright-winged  bird  like  him, 

To  hash  iris  jojous  song, 
And  prisoned  in  a  coffin  dim, 

Join  Death's  pale  phantom  throng— my  boy 

To  join  that  grizzly  throng! 

0,  mother,  I  can  scarcely  bear 

To  think  of  this  to-day ! 
It  was  so  exquisitely  fair, 

That  little  form  of  clay— my  heart 

Still  lingers  by  his  clay. 

And  when  for  one  loved  far,  far  more, 

Come  thickly-gathering  tears, 
My  star  of  faith  is  clouded  o'er, 

I  sink  beneath  my  tears,  sweet  friend. 

My  heavy  weight  of  fears. 

0,  hot  to  feel  thy  fond  arms  twine 

Around  me  once  again ! 
It  almost  seems  those  lips  of  thine 

Might  kiss  away  the  pain— might  soothe 

This  dull,  cold,  heavy  pain. 

But,  gentle  mother,  through  life's  xtorms, 

I  may  not  lean  on  thee, 
For  helpless,  cowering  little  forms 

Cling  trustingly  to  me — poor  babe*  ! 

To  have  no  guide  but  me. 

With  weary  root  and  broken  wing, 

With  bleeding  heart  and  sore, 
Thy  dove  looks  backwards  sorrowing, 

But  seeks  the  ark  no  more— thy  brea« 

Seeks  never,  never  more. 

Sweet  mother,  for  thy  wanderer  pray, 
That  loftier  faith  be  given  ; 

Her  broken  reeds  all  swept  away, 
That  she  may  lean  on  heaven— her  heart 
Grow  strong  in  Christ  and  heaven. 

Ooce,  when  young  Hope's  fresh  morning  dew 

Lay  sparkling  on  my  breast, 
My  bounding  heart  thought  but  to  do 

To  teork  at  heaven's  behest — my  pains 

Come  at  the  same  behest ! 

All  fearfully,  all  tearfully- 
Alone  and  sorrowing, 

My  dim  eye  lifted  to  the  sky, 
Fast  to  the  cross  J  cling— O,  Christ ' 
To  thy  dear  cross  I  cling. 
Mautnain,  Augvet  7fft,  1850. 

R.  N.  R. 


Tbi  Beggar's  Opera.— Gay  got  four  hundred  pounds 
by  the  first  Beggar's.  Opera,  and  eleven  or  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  by  the  second ;  this  opera  caused  considera- 
ble bustle.  In  the  year  1773,  Sir  John  Fielding  told  the 
bench  of  justices,  that  he  had  written  to  Mr  Gar  rick, 
concerning  the  impropriety  of  performing  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  which  never  was  represented  on  the  stage  without 
creating  an  additional  number  of  thieves ;  and  they  par- 
ticularly requested  that  he  would  desist  from  performing 
that  opera  on  a  Saturday  evening.  Such,  also,  were  the 
fears  of  the  church,  as  to  the  effect  of  this  musical 
irama,  that  Dr.  Herring,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
preached  a  sermon  against  it.  ' 


GENERAL  DANIEL  MORGAN. 

HI8  PERSONAL  TRAITS  AND  DWELLING-PLACE. 
( From  the  New-  York  Daily  Times.) 

In  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  not  far 
from  the  little  village  of  Millwood,  and  with- 
in an  hour's  ride  of  that  Greenway  Court 
lately  discoursed  of,  stands  an  old  Revolu- 
tionary edifice,  which  attracts  the  attention 
of  all  who  pass  by  it.  A  road  winding  pleas- 
antly over  little  hillocks,  and  crossing  a  lucid 
stream  which  meanders  through  a  grassy 
meadow,  leads  you  to  the  old  building.  The 
house  is  of  stone ;  the  weather-embrowned 
portico,  half  covered  with  clambering  vines  ; 
the  tall  chimneys,  wholly  unlike  those  of  the 
present  day,  as  are  all  the  appurtenances  of 
the  mansion.  Entering  the  portal,  with  its 
old  fashioned  folding  door  and  stone  thresh- 
old, you  come  upon  a  species  of  hall  very 
often  found  in  Virginia  houses — almost  uni- 
versally in  those  which  date  far  back  into 
the  past, — and  this  hall  is  the  centre,  into 
which  debouch,  so  to  speak,  the  various 
apartments  of  the  mansion.  Turning  to  the 
left  you  enter  a  small  octagon-shaped  room, 
convertible  at  pleasure  into  a  student's  libra- 
ry, a  soldier's  armory,  or  a  lady's  boudoir, 
and  suitable  alike  for  all  from  its  pleasant  sit- 
uation and  comfortable  arrangement.  Open- 
ing the  door  on  the  right  hand  you  find  your- 
self in  an  apartment  which  evidently  was  in- 
tended to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  dining 
room,  especially  on  all  occasions  when  a 
larger  number  of  persons  than  usual  were  to 
sit  at  the  broad  board.  This  apartment  is 
very  large,  and  has  all  the  peculiarities  ob- 
servable in  houses  of  the  Revolutionary  era. 
The  ceiling  is  lofty,  the  floor  of  dark  polished 
oak,  the  windows  tall  and  few  in  number, 
the  wainscoting  of  walnut,  and  extending  un- 
broken around  the  whole  apartment  to  the 
height  of  what  is  called  the  chair-board.  The 
fire-place,  very  broad  and  high,  is  surmounted 
by  a  tall,  narrow  mantelpiece,  with  all  man- 
ner of  curious  carving,  and  above  the  man- 
tel-piece the  ornamental  wood-work  reaches 
to  the  ceiling,  where  wood  and  stone  striking 
against  each  other,  break,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
would  say,  into  a  long  line  of  spray  and 
foam,  the  vagary  of  the  skilful  artist's  chisel. 
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On  the  walls  of  this  room  hang  old  dusty 
portraits  which  scarcely  need  the  outre  cos- 
tumes, and  curiously  powdered  hair,  con- 
fined by  bows  of  ribbon  to  convince  us  that 
their  originals  belonged  to  another  race  and 
time.  Everything  is  old,  and  redolent  of 
former  manners,  passed  so  long  now  into  dim 
memories,  almost  gone  into  the  dust.  The 
carvings  look  down  upon  the  beholder  with 
mysterious  smiles,  and  the  wooden  lips  al- 
most seem  to  move.  Ypu  may  without 
much  stretch  of  imagination,  sitting  in  the 
antique  apartment  at  twilight,  when  the  dy- 
ing embers  throw  long  shadows  on  wall  and 
floor  and  ceiling,  fancy  those  dim  eyes  sud 
denly  filled  with  light,  those  lips  endowed 
with  motion  and  speech. 

"  I  am  the  spirit  of  this  house,"  say  the 
wooden  lips,  plainly  moving  in  the  dancing 
firelight;  "  I  have  seen  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Revolution,  which  to  you  and  all  the 
moderns  are  becoming  scarcely  more  than  so 
many  names — so  many  shadows.  I  have 
listened  to  the  voices  of  some  of  the  hardiest, 
bravest,  mightiest  souls  that  were  ever  sent 
upon  this  earth  by  Providence  to  shape  its 
destiny ;  as  I  have  heard  the  merry  laughter 
of  many  of  the  fairest  dames  in  short- waisted 
dresses,  and  towering  masses  of  curls,  and 
clouds  of  yellow  lace,  and  brows  bound  round 
with  diamonds  dimmer  than  their  eyes. 
Your  costume  is  in  bad  taste ;  formerly  the 
outward  semblance  of  men  was  more  pictu- 
resque, just  as  life  was.  Now,  there  is  noth- 
ing aimed  at  in  life  but  getting  through  it 
painlessly  with  enough  of  money  to  bar  out 
the  winds  of  poverty ;  as  there  is  nothing 
aimed  at  in  dress  but  simple  covering.  The 
old  cavaliers,  your  ancestors,  wore  ruffles 
and  silk  stockings,  and  good,  well-sharpened 
swords,  with  fair  basket  hilts,  to  say  noth- 
.ing  of  their  manly  limbs,  glittering  with  buc- 
kles at  knee  and  instep.  They  were  brave 
and  simple  men,  living  in  such  strongly  built 
houses  as  this,  with  broad,  hospitable  fire- 
places, and  great  dining-rooms  large  enough 
to  seat  a  hundred  guests.  In  this  dining- 
room  as  many  have  sat  down,  I  know,  inclu- 
ding little  boys  and  maidens,  with  white, 
powdered  hair,  and  red-heeled  shoes,  there 
at  the  side-tables.  I  have  seen  great  men 
in  this  room,  and  have  a  faint  memory  of 
looking  down  on  the  greatest  man  of  all 


When  the  General  placed  me  here,  he  cele- 
brated the  occasion  by  a  great  banquet, 
whereat  many  deep  cups  were  emptied,  and 
a  high  revel  held — one  of  those  gay  carouses 
which  the  hardy  soldiers  of  the  Revolution 
entered  into  with  so  much  zest,  because 
they  were  ever  listening  for  the  trumpet 
which  should  summon  them  suddenly  to  rise. 
and  don  their  heavy  boots  and  swords,  and 
take  the  road  to  head-quarters.  It  was  much 
the  habit  of  the  General— carousing.  Bat 
he  is  gone,  and  the  times  have  changed  so 
wholly  that  he  seems,  like  many  other  vali- 
ant men,  to  have  been  forgotten.  That  is 
not  well  for  those  who  so  forget  them.  Lose 
once  the  memory  of  those  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  you  will  have  blotted  out  the 
guiding-stars  which  keep  the  ship  of  State  cm 
her  true  course  through  night  and  tempest. 
General  Daniel  Morgan  did  his  part  vali- 
antly among  the  rest,  and  should  not  be  for- 
gotten." 

True,  Daniel  Morgan,  whose  dwelling- 
place  for  many  years  of  his  eventful  life 
I  have  been  attempting  briefly  to  de- 
scribe, should  never  be  forgotten.  Not  much 
is  known  of  his  history  previous  to  that  heroic 
assault  upon  Quebec,  but  let  us  not  lose  even 
that  little.  Morgan  came  to  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia about  the  year  1755,  when  Washing- 
ton was  in  command  at  Winchester— from 
New-Jersey  tradition  says — but  this  fact  i* 
not  satisfactorily  established.  He  succes- 
sively entered  and  left  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Roberts,  near  Charleston;  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, near  Millwood  ;  and  Mr.  Ballaftutc, 
whose  residence  was  on  Occoquan— in  what 
capacity  is  not  exactly  known,  but  probably 
as  a  common  laborer.  About  this  period— 
1157-8 — tradition  numbers  him  among  the 
defenders  of  Edward's  Fort,  on  Lost  River, 
attacked  by  Indians,  and  further  states  that 
the  young  Morgan  laid  about  him  as  bravely 
as  he  did  afterwards  at  the  Cowpens.  Thi* 
as  we  have  seen,  was  just  after  his  arrival 
in  Virginia.  We  next  hear  of  his  driving  a 
wagon  for  an  overseer  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Millwood.  Pegasus  in  harness !— but  the 
poor  youth  was  far  from  being  ashamed  of 
his  occupation — as,  indeed,  why  should  be 
be  ashamed  of  an  honest  calling— that  <* 
wagoner  ?  When  Braddocr  undertakes  hi? 
expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  Moici> 
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joins  the  army,  as  wagoner  still,  and  on  the 
route,  for  some  alleged  insolence  to  a  British 
officer — who  afterwards  begged  his  forgive- 
ness for  the  injustice — was  brought  to  the 
halbert  and  received  four  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-nine lashes.     Five  hundred  was  the  sen- 
tence, but  Morgan  always  declared,  through- 
out his  life,  with  many  jes*s,  that  the  drum- 
mer deliberately  stopped  after  counting  four 
hundred  and  ninety-nine.     All  which  the  fu- 
ture General  received  for  his  services  in  the 
expedition  was  a  ball  in  the  neck,  from  the 
rifie  of  an  Indian.     It  passed  through  bis  left 
cheek  and  left  a  deep  scar.     After  the  expe- 
dition, he  returns  to  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
and  in    due  course  of  time  purchases  the 
estate — from  a  Mr.  Blackburn — upon  which 
the  old  mansion  I  have  spoken  of  now  stands. 
The    house,    however,    was   not  built  until 
after  the  battle  of  Saratoga — General  Mor- 
gan  having  employed   in   its   construction 
some  of  the  Hessian  prisoners  taken  in  that 
battle,     and   then   confined   in  Winchester. 
The  estate  received  the  name  of  "  Saratoga," 
a  name  which  it  bears  to  this  day.     We  can 
imagine  that  Morgan  designed  this  as  a  si- 
lent protest  against  the  injustice  of  General 
Gates,  who  did  not  even  mention  him  in 
the  account  he  dispatched  of  the  battle, — 
this  bestowing  on  his  estate  a  name  he  could 
proudly    repeat — the   name    of  a  battle  in 
which  he  had  acted  a  brilliant  and  important 
part.     But  we  anticipate ;  let  us  return  to 
his    obscure   days,   and  those  faults  which 
were  unfortunately  so  plain  to  all ;  soon  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  sec  those  faults,  for  after 
Quebec — failure   as   it    was — they   are    all 
swallowed  up  in  the  blaze  of  glory.      It  is 
proper  to  speak  of  them  in  tracing  the  career 
of  the   great  soldier,  since  they  are  a  part  of 
history. 

Upon  his  return  from  Braddock's  expedi- 
tion, and  before  the  building  of  "Saratoga" 
Morgan  took  up  his  residence  at  Berrysville, 
or  Battletown — as  it  has  been  called  since 
his  time.  All  the  old  men  in  the  region 
unite  in  stating  that  the  sobriquet  of  Battle- 
town,  now  immovably  fixed  upon  plain  Ber- 
rysville, was  in  consequence  of  Morgan's 
incessant  pugilistic  encounters  there.  From 
ill  which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  gather, 
ie  must  have  been  a  public  nuisance,  attack- 
n*^  every  one  who  offended  him,  and  never 
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losing  heart  when  beaten,  but  returning  al- 
ways to  renew  the  contest,  until  his  adver- 
sary, worn  out  by  such  dreadful  persistence, 
acknowledged  himself  vanquished.  He  also 
drank  and  played.  In  fact,  no  species  of 
dissipation  was  other  than  acceptable  to  his 
exuberant  animal  organization.  He  was  a 
gay  companion,  it  is  said,  though  silent  and 
often  sombre  in  after  life.  With  the  bully- 
ing propensities  of  Pistol,  and  the  prominent 
vice  of  Bardolph,  he  united  something  of  the 
jovial  humor  of  Falstaff— though  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  his  resemblance  to 
these  worthies  ended  there ;  Morgan  was 
never  charged  by  his  worst  enemy  with 
cowardice,  or  filching,  or  a  breach  of  one 
clause  of  the  Tenth  Commandment.  He 
was  simply  a  wild,  uneducated  young  man, 
who  yielded  to  the  vicious  influences  which 
surrounded  him.  Was  it  not  plainly  the  re* 
suit  of  his  unfortunate  position — and  did  not 
Quebec,  and  Saratoga,  and  the  Cowpens, 
make  it  sufficiently  manifest  that  Daniel 
Morgan  had  something  in  his  nature  above 
rattling  dice  upon  a  tavern  table,  or  bullying 
the  young  men  of  a  country  town  ?  The  truth 
was,  that  his  wild,  excitable  nature  found  in 
these  mimic  battles,  and  coarse,  vicious  hab- 
its, the  stimulus  which  it  craved.  Rather 
an  empty  pouch,  than  want  the  exciting 
game  of  cards ;  rather  a  hundred  "  bloody 
noses  and  cracked  crowns/1  than  remain  at 
rest.  Like  Hotspur  (his  counterpart  in  many 
points  of  view)  he  must  have  blows,  and 
"  pass  them  current,  too."  His  nature  cried 
out  eternally  for  action  !  action  ! 

The  Revolution  opened  for  him  a  great 
field  for  this  restless  craving  to  satisfy  itself 
in ;  and  thenceforth,  we  hear  nothing  of  his 
vicious  habits— he  is  rather  commended  for 
Spartan  simplicity.  He  has  now  the  great 
cause,  the  soul-absorbing  contest  demanded 
by  his  nature.  At  the  first  trumpet  blast 
preluding  the  northern  battle— the  year  1775 
has  come — Morgan  leaves  everything  and 
goes  to  join  Washington. 

The  command  of  a  company  of  the  "  finest 
youths  in  Frederick''  is  offered  him ;  he  ac- 
cepts, and  marches  northward  immediately. 
How  he  acquitted  himself  at  Quebec,  we 
know.  How  he  ascended  the  loftiest  barrier, 
stood  circled  by  a  hundred  foes,  but  could 
not  with  his  bold,  simple  heart,  be  made  to 
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understand  the  position  of  affairs ;  how,  when 
Montgomery,  the  brave  of  braves,  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  he  did  not  despair ;  and  how, 
unable  with  all  his  heroism  to  overcome  des- 
tiny itself,  he  failed — all  this  is  told  in  every 
history  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Why 
dwell  on  this,  or  on  any  one  of  that  long  list 
of  battles  which  Morgan  so  bravely  did  his 
part  in  ?  Why  speak  of  the  Cowpens  and 
the  fiery  soldier,  like  an  angry  tiger  turning 
back  before  he  is  brought  to  bay,  and  tearing 
his  enemy  to  pieces  ?  All  this  is  familiar  to 
the  worst  informed,  and  needs  not  to  be  re- 
peated. It  is  all  written  in  letters  of  fire  on 
the  great  scrolls  of  history— our  pen  would 
but  blur  the  record. 

That  Morgan  did  his  duty  manfully  and 
with  a  conspicuous  and  brilliant  success,  no 
one  now  denies.  Gates,  it  is  true,  denied 
him  any  merit  in  the  great  battle  which  pro- 
cured his  own  elevation  in  the  South— an 
elevation  from  which  Fate,  tfith  one  stroke 
uf  her  mailed  hand,  burled  him  into  oblivion. 
But  General  Morgan  always  said  that  there 
were  private  reason*  for  this  injustice,  and 
now  those  reasons  are  well  known.  Gates, 
after  the  battle,  openly  proposed  to  Morgan 
to  join  a  conspiracy  then  being  hatched 
against  Washington— a  conspiracy  whose 
object  was  to  overthrow  Washington  and 
substitute  General  Gates  as  Commander  in 
bis  place.  Morgan  replied  by  disdainfully 
rejecting  the  proposal,  and  thenceforth  Gen- 
eral Gates  did  all  in  his  power  to  darken 
the  rising  fame  of  one  who  had  thus  thwarted 
and  rebuked  him.  Vain  attempt!  While 
General  Gates  was  going,  with  well  acted 
Roman  fortitude,  to  bis  place  of  exile  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia— a  Court-martial  lowering 
on  him  from  the  future— the  name  and  fame 
of  Tarleton's  conqueror  was  on  every  lip 
and  in  every  heart :  congress  was  decreeing 
medals  in  his  honor :  the  whole  nation  rang 
with  the  praise  of  one  who  had  struck  the 
enemy  such  a  mortal  blow. 

The  Cowpens  ended  Morgan's  career  as 
a  soldier,  though  be  was  engaged  in  1781 
and  after  the  Peace,  in  quelling  some  distur- 
bances in  Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. Immediately  after  the  battle  he  re- 
turned home  to  "Saratoga"  compelled  to  do 
so,  he  said,  by  severe  rheumatism.  Col. 
Lib  tells  us  in  his  memoirs  that  Morgan,  by 


thus  relinguishing  his  command,  kit  behind 
hip  an  impression  "  not  very  favorable  to 
that  purity  of  patriotism  essential  to  round 
the  character  of  a  great  soldier."  It  is  Dot 
worth  while  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  thi* 
subject :  though  it  may  be  observed  that  Col. 
Lee,  who  describes  the  interview  with  Mor- 
gan, was  himself  the  person  deputed  by 
Greene  to  prevail  upon  the  General  to  re- 
main ; — failing  in  which,  after  much  argu- 
ment, it  may  readily  be  conjectured  that  Lee 
was  not  a  little  ruffled,  and  worthy  and  true- 
hearted  as  he  was,  suffered  unconsciously 
his  irritation  to  affect  his  estimate  of  Mor- 
gan's motives.  The  common  voice  has  do 
charge  against  Morgan— the  public  memory 
holds  no  evidence  of  his  want  of  "  pure  pat- 
riotism." Rather  do  the  common  voice  and 
memory  say  he  tea*  a  "  great  soldier,"— that 
none  whatever  had  "purer  patriotism. ' 

It  is  time  to  bring  this  desultory  sketch  to 
a  close —  and  with  a  few  words  on  General 
Morgan's  personal  traits,  we  shall  leave  the 
subject.  Morgan  was  six  feet  in  height, 
with  a  large  frame,  though  not  much  flesh 
and  of  extraordinary  activity  and  strength. 
His  face  was  sunburnt,  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  disfigured  by  a  scar  upon  the  led 
cheek.  An  aged  gentleman  who  knew  him 
and  saw  him  very  frequently  in  his  latter 
days,  thought  his  eye  the  most  remarkable 
thing  in  bis  appearance :— in  its  expression 
the  calm  resoluteness  of  a  sleeping  tiger. 
His  manner,  though  free  and  jovial  in  bis 
younger  days  as  has  been  said,  was  after- 
wards remarkably  calm  and  collected.  He 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  those  which  he 
did  make  use  of  seem  to  have  been  worth  a 
whole  language.  At  the  Cowpens  be  told 
his  men  to  "  recollect  that  old  Morgan  never 
had  been  beaten  !"— a  speech  which  is  said 
to  have  had  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  ki» 
soldiers.  But,  if  never  beaten  Morgan  ac- 
knowledged on  his  deathbed  that  he  had 
often  been  afraid.  He  had  devoutedly  be- 
sought Heaven,  he  said,  on  many  perilous 
occasions,  to  protect  him  and  make  him  vic- 
torious—and that  too,  when  no  one  dreamed 
that  the  fiery  partisan  had  a  moment's  though: 
or  care  for  either  event— life  or  death.  Aw? 
this  arose  most  probably  from  an  idiosyncra- 
sy of  the  rude  soldier:  the  idea  of  leaving 
this  world  is  known  to  have  been  a  dreadfc 
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one  to  him.  He  enjoyed  life  with  so  much 
zest  .'—his  head  was  so  strong !— his  diges- 
tion so  good  h— his  capacities  of  physical  en- 
joyment so  large  and  perfect  !— -Death  was 
to  him  a  terrible  thought,  too,  because  that 

•'Country  from  whose  bourne  do  traveler  return*" 

wis  "  undiscovered/1 — a  circumstance  more 
than  any  other,  calculated  to  terrify  a  strong, 
rude  nature,  which  though  feeling  itself  all- 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  inimical  forces  of 
this  world  arrayed  against  it,  yet  shrinks 
from  that  mysterious  fate  beckoning  from 
the  misty  realm  of  death. 

Daniel  Morganw  as  simply  a  strong,  cour- 
ageous soldier,  true  as  steel,  and  as  brave  as 
a  lion.  Was  he  ever  untrue  to  his  country  ? 
Read  his  reply,  when  a  prisoner  at  Quebec, 
to  the  British  commander  who,  struck  with 
his  heroic  bravery  in  the  assault,  offered  him 
a  Colonel's  commission  in  the  Royal  army  if 
he  would  abandon  the  American  cause :— "  I 
hope,"  said  Morgan,  "you  will  never  again 
insult  roe  in  my  distressed  and  unfortunate 
situation,  by  making  me  offers  which  plainly 
imply  that  you  think  me  a  rascal !" 

Was  he  not  true  to  his  friends  ?    See  his 

stern  reply"  to  Gen.  Gates,  when  tempted 
after  the  surrender  of  Burgotne  to  join  the 
league  against  Washington:  "I  have  one 
favor  to  ask  of  you,  which  is,  never  to  men- 
tion that  detestable  subject  to  me  again  ;  for 
under  no  other  man  than  Washington  as 
Commander-in-chief  will  I  ever  serve !" 

This  was  the  man  ;  not,  it  is  true,  a  great 
commander  like  Gssar  or  Napoleon  or 
Washington,  equal  to  the  task  of  combining 
and  carrying  in  his  mind  the  minute  details 
of  a  great  campaign  destined  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  world.  He  was  too  fiery  for 
that — he  could  never  have  retreated  long  be- 
fore an  insolent  enemy.  Again,  he  had  not 
a  great  comprehensive  creative  intellect;  nor 
could  he  have  sustained  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  burden  which  Washington  bore  upon 
his  gigantic  shoulders.  Yet  in  another  de- 
partment his  merits  were  conspicuous.  Mor- 
gan had  the  eye  of  the  hawk  for  his  enemy ; 
once  in  the  field  face  to  face,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly a  great  commander.  Devoured 
by  the  fury  of  onset,  gnawing  his  lip,  his 
voice  strident,  his  eye  burning  like  a  flame— 
his  mind  was  yet  clear  and  calm,  his  judg- 


ment infallible.  Tarleton  and  his  "  wild 
devils"  had  met  a  wilder  devil  than  the  best 
of  them !  The  battle  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, gallantly  as  it  was  fought.  For  the 
backwoods  of  America  had  produced  a  rude 
genius  who  was  far  more  than  a  match  for 
the  best  trained  tactician  of  the  most  per- 
fectly-disciplined army  in  the  world.  It  was 
always  thus  with  Morgan;  that  extreme 
dread  of  death,  which  was  so  prominent  a 
peculiarity  of  his  singular  organization,  dis- 
appeared like  a  shadow,  when  the  enemy 
was  there  before  him — and  there  was  the 
collected  yet  fiery  soldier — the  leader  not  to 
be  daunted  by  whatever  odds  fate  had  ar- 
rayed against  him.  On  such  occasions  the 
rude  partisan  rose  above  other  men  by  right 
of  that  genius  for  battle  given  him  by  God. 
When  other  men  doubted,  he  never  did— 
but  stood  firm,  and  sure  of  the  event: 

H  The  roar  that  breaks  the  Pharos  from  his  base 
Had  left  him  rack." 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  word  of  Morgan's 
after  life.  He  became  deeply  pious,  having 
united  himself  to  the  Episcopal  Church ;  and, 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  the  brave  soldier 
lived  universally  honored  and  beloved.  His 
latter  days  were  spent  at  his  "Saratoga" 
estate  in  calm  repose— -a  single  term  in  Con- 
gress, as  representative  from  Frederick,  ex- 
cepted. He  rode  almost  daily  to  Millwood, 
where  his  mills  were,  and  made  occasional 
excursions  to  Winchester  and  other  surround- 
ing towns.  He  died  at  Winchester  at  last— 
at  Winchester,  where  Washington  had  spent 
so  many  days  in  the  far  Past.  Within  sight 
of  Old  Fort  Loudoun,  falling  into  dust  like 
himself,  he  calmly  yielded  up  the  strong  life 
which  had  weathered,  successfully,  so  many 
storms.  The  chain  did  not  snap  suddenly, 
but,  eaten  by  the  rust  of  age,  parted  asunder 
slowly,  link  by  link. 

A  rough,  uneducated  soldier,  but,  like 
those  other  great  spirits  of  the  Revolution, 
true  to  his  land  through  all  shocks  and  storms, 
as  the  needle  to  the  pole  !  Never  was  a  bet- 
ter exemplification  of  the  fact  which  is  every- 
where plain  in  the  history  of  that  great  strug- 
gle, that  there  was  something — some  myste- 
rious influence— working  at  the  hearts  of  all 
men  in  those  days ;  an  influence  which  we 
in  vain  attempt  to  comprehend,  and  can  only 
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dimly  divine  from  its  traces  in  the  lives  and 
actions  of  those  heroes  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Revolution !  Who  can  explain  the  se- 
cret of  it?  We  have  facts  in  abundance, 
and  not  a  few 

"  Great  sea-marks  standing  every  flaw, 
And  saving  those  that  eye  them  ;" 


but  what  more  than  names,  and  facts  and 
places  ?  We  find  no  difficulty  in  mastering 
the  exoteric ;  the  esoteric  defies  us  eternally. 
What  was  the  Revolution  ?  A  thousand  no- 
ble figures  which  tower  like  giants  above  the 
men  of  our  modern  times,  with  serene  smiles 
upon  their  chiselled  lips;  or  flashing  eyes 
fixed  on  the  rolling  smoke  of  war ;  or  lofty 
foreheads  met  in  counsel  for  the  land ;  a 
great  picture  gallery  of  stalwart  forms,  all 
harnessed  for  battle — great  forms  which  hold 
aloft  the  sword,  or  baton,  or  their  country's 
eagle,  looking  down  with  serene  eyes  on  the 
careless  throng,  ever  passing  to  and  fro  be- 
neath them ; — something  like  this  the  word 
suggests  to  the  minds  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. But  who  has  penetrated  deeper — who 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution — 
what  man  has  succeeded  in  arresting  in  its 
passage  that  august  spectre  ?  It  escapes  us, 
still  passing  on  like  the  ghost,  its  finger  on 
its  lip,  the  scroll  that  encloses  the  great  mys- 
tery in  its  hand,  with  noiseless  feet  into  the 
realms  of  mist  and  silence.  Go  into  the 
depths  of  history  with  open  eyes,  and  hands, 
and  toil  there  as  you  may  to  bring  forth  from 
the  dark  caves  some  tangible  memorial  of 
the  past,  which  shall  explain  the  secret  of 
that  conflict ;— vain  toil.  The  Revolution 
still  stands  a  marvel  and  a  mystery;  a 
mighty  object,  seen  to  be  splendid  through 
the  gloom,  but  ever  flying  when  we  attempt 
to  approach  it. 

It  is  better  to  be  content  with  what  re- 
mains. Standing  in  front  of  those  old  por- 
traits which  are  left  to  us,  one  may  still  grasp 
some  of  the  majestic  vigor  of  the  men  and 
times,  now  so  illustrious  in  our  annals. 
Standing  on  the  thresholds  of  the  old  houses 
those  great  warriors  and  statesmen  dwelt  in, 
one  may  yet  realize  in  some  degree  the  na- 
ture of  the  beings  whose  names  have  attached 
to  those  mansions  so  deep  an  interest.  Some- 
thing like  the  atmosphere  of  the  past  seems 
to  surround  you,  and  the  trees,  centuries 


old,  appear  to  speak  to  you-in  every  rustle  uf 
the  leaves  above  your  .head. 

But  alas !  those  portraits  are  disappearing: 
they  are  dusty — and  so  faded !  Those  old 
houses  are  being  "  altered  and  improved;" 
they  were  so  old-fashioned!  Let  us  look 
well  at  them  while  they  remain  with  us,  in 
their  old  dress  and  paint.  More  interesting 
by  far  to  me  is  the  old  house  in  which  Mor- 
gan lived,  than  all  the  palaces  of  our  grow- 
ing cities  ;  as  that  brown,  scarred  face  of  the 
great  soldier  takes  my  eye  and  heart  more 
powerfully  than  all  the  faces  of  this  our  new, 
smooth-cheeked  generation ! 


THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 

BT  CAROLINE  HOWARD. 

When  clouds  were  gathering  oVr  a  troubled  sky 

At  midnight  deep, 
Our  treasure  closed  her  tender,  loving  eye 

In  dreamless  sleep : 

In  sleep  of  death,  with  white  hands  intertwined 

Upon  her  breast, 
And  flowers  around  her  pallid,  marble  face. 

That  she  loved  best. 

White  roses  mingled  with  ber  silken  hair, 

And  at  her  feet 
Were  clusters  of  geranium— blossoms  rare, 

Of  fragrance  sweet. 

How  holy  seemed  her  slumber,  as  she  lay 
Before  our  eyes  ;— 

We  trod  the  floor  with  careful,  noiseless  step, 
And  hushed  our  sighs. 

Each  passionate  word  of  anger  or  regret 

Was  all  represt, 
Not  even  a  sob  the  silence  to  disturb 

Escaped  the  breast. 

"  God  lent  her,  God  has  taken  her  back,"  we  said. 

For  us  too  nigh 
Was  she ;  she  walks,  in  garments,  pearl/  white, 

The  upper  sky. 

Grief  Bilent  burned  while  we  could  see  ber  form 

In  beauty  here. 
But  fierce  it  flamed,  when  to  our  view  there  came 

The  grave,  the  bier; 

The  narrow  space,  the  desolate  abode, 

The  heavy  clod, 
The  cold,  the  bcuting  rain,  the  parching  suu 

Upon  the  sod. 

Some  book  she  loved,  some  garment  she  had  »  ora. 

Some  simple  toy, 
Tells  the  sad  difference  of  death  and  life. 

Of  woe  and  joy ; 
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A  voice  like  hem  which  seems  to  call  our  names, 

Borne  to  the  ear, 
Which  seem*,  but  does  not,  mocking  with  the  thought 

That  ahe  is  near  ;— 

All  these  too  plainly  tell  that  she  lies  dead, 

Forever  dead, 
Sot  can  we  wake  her  smile,  or  voice,  or  look. 

All,  all  are  fled. 

Child !  wandering  free  amid  the  azure  sky  V 

Empyrean  track, 
Unurn,  return  ;  we  cannot  spare  thee  yet, 
Oh  child  come  back. 

Come,  on  our  bosoms  linger  yet  awhile, 

The  day  is  drear, 
And  dark  the  night,  beloved,  without  thy  head 

To  pillow  there. 

She  comes  not,  God !  reprove  this  wild  desire, 

Make  us  content ; 
Resigned  we  would  be,  feeling  only  this, 

That  she  was  lent. 

As  is  the  light  so  brightly  shining  now 

From  yonder  star, 
Revealing  gleams  of  a  diviner  world 

In  space  afar. 

No,  child  beloved,  ray  of  our  gloomy  night, 
Thou  wert  not  given  ; 

But  we  can  call  the  light  thou  sheds' t  our  oirw, 
Thou  Star  in  Heaven. 


Editorial  Letters  From  Europe— No.  3. 

London,  June,  1854. 

A  ride  of  half  an  hour  by  the  South- Wes- 
tern Railway  takes  one  to  Hampton  Court, 
For  a  considerable  distance  the  line  passes 
over  the  tiled  roofs  of  miserable  houses  on 
an  expensive  viaduct,  and  the  immensity  and 
dinginess  of  London  are  more  than  ever  im- 
pressed upon  the  excursionist  before  he  reach- 
es the  daisy-tufted  meadows  which  lie  beyond 
its  limits.  The  gentle  poet  of  Olney  must 
have  gone  through  just  such  a  quarter  into 
fields  as  pleasant  with  the  fragrance  of  June, 
when  he  wrote  the  oft  repeated  line, 

(iod  made  the  country  nnd  man  made  the  town. 

The  transition  from  Fleet  Street  to  Surry,  is 
like  passing  from  Tartarean  darkness  to  Olym- 
pian light,  from  the  Slough  of  Despond  to  the 
land  of  Beulah.  Any  degree  of  lyrical  en- 
thusiasm may  be  pardoned  the  individual 
who  grows  gratefully  dithyrambic  at  the 
change. 


Every  body  has  read  of  Hampton  Court, 
and,  when  it  is  mentioned,  recals  the  historic 
associations  which  cluster  around  it  as  thickly 
as  the  grapes  around  the  wall  of  its  famous 
orangery — how  Wolsey  held  there  his  court 
and  bluff  Harry  kept  there  his  revels,  and 
how,  in  later  days,  the  grave  and  stately 
William  was  accustomed  to  beguile  his  lei- 
sure hours  with  laying  out  its  beautiful  gar- 
dens after  the  prim  and  rectangular  style  of 
the  Hague.  What  a  delicious  old  place  it  is ! 
One  step  beyond  the  portal  carries  you  back 
into  a  past  age.  The  faded  tapestries  in  the 
great  hall,  the  moth-eaten  banners  of  the 
Cardinal  hanging  above  your  head,  the  an- 
tique furniture — all  speak  of  generations  long 
since  moulded  into  dust.  I  do  not  know  if 
I  was  fully  under  the  spell  of  the  locality 
until  I  found  myself  looking  at  those  sweet 
and  fresh  pictures  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  won- 
derful Sir  Peter !  which  have  transmitted  to 
us  the  features  of  so  many  pretty  and  dis- 
reputable young  women  of  two  centuries  ago. 
There  was  such  life  upon  the  canvass  that  I 
felt  as  if  the  originals  must  still  belong  to  the 
Court,  and  that  perhaps  some  one  of  them 
might  be  seen  dashing  along  the  apartments 
as  of  old.  Where  are  you,  charming  mis- 
tress Nell  G wynne,  with  that,  wicked  smile 
upon  your  lips  of  roses  ?  The  question  has 
doubtless  been  asked  very  often  before,  and 
the  silence  which  succeeded  it  (unbroken 
even  by  Echo's  favorite  answer — where  ?) 
has  suggested  the  trite  moral — the  "passing 
away"  of  unnumbered  poets — '«'  the  dreary 
fuimus  of  all  things  human.'1 

Whoever  has  visited  Hampton  Court  with- 
in a  few  months  past,  must  have  been  struck 
with  a  very  pompous  memento  mori  in  one  of 
the  public  rooms — the  richly-wrought  canopy 
beneath  which  the  remains  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  lay  in  state  after  their  removal 
from  Walmer  Castle  to  the  metropolis.  The 
English  nation,  in  its  idolatry  of  the  hero  of 
Waterloo,  emulates  the  devotion  of  the  pi- 
ous Romanist  and,  now  that  he  has  been 
taken  from  the  scene  of  his  combats  and  his 
honours,  worships  even  the  relics  of  the  Duke. 
I  wonder  if  those  who  visited  the  chamber 
where  the  funeral  lights  burned  around  the 
dead  warrior  did  not  bethink  them  of  the 
nothingness  of  those  proud  heraldic  bearings 
so  conspicuously  displayed  upon  the  pall.  Of 
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what  avail  is  heraldry  now  to  him  who  has 
found  his  equality  with  the  humblest  soldier 
that  fell  in  the  defence  of  Hougomont ! 

After  two  hours  enjoyment  of  the  palace 
with  its  works  of  art,  I  sought  the  garden  j  very  pretty  tableau 
intent  upon  losing  myself  in  the  maze  and !     Richmond  Park  has  a  world-wide  reput* 


whacking  away  with  his  everlasting  cudgel 
Savoyards  were  grinding  upon  their  organ 
Harlequin  disported  himself  with  somene* 
upon  the  wet  turf,  the  whole  making  upi 


sauntering  down  the  long,  dark  avenues 
through  whieh  vistas  terminated  by  Gothic 
turrets  had  been  caught  from  the  windows. 
A  dear  friend  of  collegiate  memory,  whose 
early  schoolboy  days  were  spent  under  the 
eye  of  a  kindly  pedagogue  at  East  Sheen, 
had  often  spoken  to  me  of  the  rambles  he  had 
taken  through  Hampton  Court  Gardens  and 
of  the  wistful  eyes  he  was  accustomed  to 
throw  upon  the  October  grapes  of  that  earth- 
ly paradise,  and  as  every  step  reminded  me  of 
him,  I  longed  to  see  the  grapevine  so  prolific 
of  fruit  and  covetous  desires.  But  a  cloudy 
sky,  which  had  all  the  morning  threatened 
rain,  began  to  pour  down  such  torrents  that 
I  was  compelled  to  forego  my  promenade  of 
the  grounds,  and  in  lieu  thereof  took  lunch 
at  the  Mitre  Inn  hard  by,  in  company  with 
some  very  agreeable  compatriots  of  both 
sexes,  where  the  disappointment  occasioned 
by  the  shower  was  drowned  in  bitter  beer. 

The  palace  of  Hampton  Court  is  no  longer 
used  as  a  residence  for  majesty— the  private 
apartments  being  now  devoted  to  the  chari- 
table purpose  of  affording  a  home  to  the 
needy  widows  and  orphans  of  distinguished 
public  functionaries.  The  Queen  designates 
those  who  are  to  be  thus  taken  care  of,  and 
it  is  proper  to  remark  that  her  power  in  this 
respect  is  employed  with  singular  good  judg- 
ment. It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  widow 
of  the  lamented  Talfourd  has  been  offered 


tion  for  picturesqueness,  and  as  by  the  time 
we  reached  the  hotel  neap  the  entrance,  the 
weather  had  become  more  propitious,  we  de- 
termined to  indulge  ourselves  with  a  torn  b 
it.  A  carriage  for  four  being  put  into  requi- 
sition, we  set  off  in  a  spirit  to  enjoy  its  bets- 
ties,  but  they  did  not  appear.  On  we  vest 
for  miles  without  obtaining  any  remarkable 
views— a  few  deer  browsing  by  the  roadude 
or  scampering  off  through  the  forest,  beior 
the  only  visible  objects  in  the  solitude.  k\ 
last  we  ordered  the  driver  to  return,  and  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  hotel  came  to  the  ex- 
clusion that  the  two  hours  spent  in  the  park 
might  have  been  employed  to  much  better 
advantage  in  looking  at  the  town.  The  pros- 
pect from  Richmond  Hill  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  loveliest  upon  which  the  eje  ess 
repose,  combining  all  the  elements  of  tran- 
quil beauty,  wood,  water,  smiling  fields  u<i 
quiet  hamlets,  into  one  magnificent  pano- 
rama. *  Below  you  sweeps  the  Thames,  yet 
undefiled  by  the  pollutions  of  die  great  city 
a  silver  stream,  crescent-shaped  and  mar- 
gined by  noble  trees.  The  resemblance  of 
the  landscape  to  that  seen  from  the  portkc 
of  the  Capitol  of  our  own  Richmond  ba? 
been  often  remarked,  and  some  English  tour 
ists  have  gently  satirized  our  townsmen  fr 
insisting  upon  it,  yet  I  know  not  if  the  supe- 
rior cultivation  of  the  lands  upon  theTharc* 
renders  the  prospect  one  whit  more  attrac- 
tive than  that  we  enjoy,  especially  wbently 


Star  and  Garter — that  inn  so  familiar  in  the 
pages   of  the  modern  writers  of  tales  a* 


rooms  in  this  charming  retreat. 

With  the  majority  of  tourists,  Richmond  wheat  upon  the  Falls  Plantation  wave?  n 
follows  Hampton  Court,  as  evening  succeeds  i  golden  undulations  before  the  breeze. 
morning,  so  it  was  to  Richmond  we  repaired      The  glory  of  the  English  Richmond,  b*r- 
by  coach  after  our  refreshment  at  the  Mitre  l  ever,  in  my  humble  judgment,  lies  in  ta* 
Inn.     But  for  the  weeping  skies,  the  ride 
would  have  been  delightful ;  as  it  was,  we 
were  only  permitted,  now  and  then,  a  view 
of  the  country  around  us,  when  the  clouds 
parted  at  intervals.     A  brief  burst  of  sun- 
shine, in  passing  through  a  small  village,  en- 
abled us  to  see  a  Fair  with  its  attendant  gip- 
sies and  nondescript  booths  for  the  diversion 
of  the  people.     Large  numbers  had  come 
out  to  share  in  the   fun,  Mr.  Punch  was 


travels.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  ha* 
been  invited  to  dine  there  with  an  America: 
gentleman,  residing  in  London,  whose  eie- 
gant  hospitality  I  shall  not  violate  by  mo- 
tioning his  name,  and  who  awaited  us  on* 
return  from  the  Park.  The  dinner  was  r 
the  best  and  served  upon  plate  that  nvgi 
have  taken  a  medal  in  the  great  exhibit**- 
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perhaps  the  very  same  that  was  set  before 
the  royal  fugitives  of  the  House  of  Orleans 
during  their  temporary  residence  at  the  Star 
and  Garter  after  the  troubles  of  1848.  It 
was  a  lucky  choice  of  quarters  made  by 
Louis  Philippe,  and  however  bitterly  the  sou- 
venirs of  Neuilly  may  have  come  to  mingle 
with  the  "  sorrows"  of  the  "  poor  old  man," 
he  was  less  of  a  philosopher  than  the  world 
has  supposed  him,  if  the  indescribable  com- 
fort, the  excellent  cuisine,  the  ineffable  re- 
pose of  this  establishment  failed  to  soothe 
his  exile,  when  from  the  dinner  table,  he 
could  see  the  sunset  streaming  over  the 
landscape  below.  The  Star  and  Garter  is 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  cleanliness.  The  wai- 
ters wear  the  whitest  cravats,  the  linen  is  of 
the  snowiest  tinge,  the  furniture  shines  with 
the  most  remarkable  gloss,  that  can  be  seen 
Anywhere  in  the  world.  I  am  satisfied  that 
incorporeal  Bettys  are  constantly  sweeping 
the  floors  with  invisible  brooms— they  are 
so  perfectly  free  from  speck  or  dust.  As  for 
the  Boniface,  he  belongs  to  the  old  school  of 
gentlemen  over  whose  extinction  so  many 
regrets  have  been  poured  forth.  Such  bows, 
such  bienseanee,  such  deferential  attention 
belong  not  to  any  period  later-  than  182 — . 
Long  may  a  kindly  conservatism  keep  the 
Star  and  Garter  in  all  respects  what  it  now  is, 
u  a  type  of  English  civilization  in  the  19th 
century. 

Among  the  sights  of  the  season  in  London 
is  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy at  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  Of  course  I  could  not  fail  to  visit 
it,  though  the  examination  of  fifteen  hundred 
pictures  by  modern  artists  is  a  matter  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  at  least  two  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues— patience  and  long-suffering.  As 
I  was  anxious,  however,  to  learn  something 
of  the  condition  of  English  Art,  I  willingly 
devoted  a  day  to  the  Gallery.  Without  any 
knowledge  of  painting  or  familiarity  with.the 
forms  of  expression  employed  by  the  critics, 
I  may  be  denied  the  right  of  passing  judg- 
ment upon  the  merits  of  the  pieces  exhibited 
and  my  remarks  may  be  thought  extremely 
superficial  by  some  readers :  nevertheless  1 
shall  freely  give  my  opinions,  conceiving 
myself  entitled  so  to  do  by  virtue  of  the  shil- 
ling paid  to  the  door-keeper  upon  entering 
b  the  first  place,  then,  I  think  the  English 


school,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  as  originated 
by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  illustrated  more 
recently  by  Turner,  false,  in  sacrificing  fidel- 
ity to  nature,  to  startling  effect.  No  one  can 
enter  the  exhibition  of  the  present  year 
without  being  struck  with  the  broad,  free 
manner  in  which  most  of  the  landscapes 
have  been  handled.  The  painters  seemed 
to  have  disdained  that  careful  finish  by 
which  alone  a  work  of  art  can  be  brought  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  resemble  nature  itself, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  produce  the  illu- 
sion by  the  fewest  strokes  of  the  brush  they 
could  employ.  From  this  loose  style  result 
the  grossest  exaggeration  and  the  most  pain- 
ful vagueness  of  meaning.  1  have  found 
myself,  before  some  large  picture,  in  a  state 
of  perplexity  very  similar  to  that  produced 
by  some  one  of  Mr.  Emerson's  essays  when 
I  have  attempted  to  unriddle  that  Massachu- 
setts Sphinx.  In  the  one  there  were  words 
and  sentences  arranged  with  some  little  re- 
gard to  grammatical  propriety  which  were 
no  doubt  honestly  intended  to  mean  some- 
thing— in  the  other  there  were  lights  and 
shades,  forms  and  outlines,  disposed  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  princi- 
ples of  art,  which  were  obviously  designed 
to  represent  a  certain  aspect  of  nature.  But 
with  the  painter  as  with  the  seer,  my  efforts 
to  interpret  his  meaning  have  always  been 
unavailing.  Turner  himself  is  perhaps  the 
most  cloudy  of  all  the  modern  English  pain- 
ters. I  know  that  by  very  many,  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  art,  he 
is  considered  the  first  artistic  genius  of  the 
age,  and  that  masterly  writer  of  English 
prose,  John  Ruskin,  has  sounded  his  praises 
in  sentences  that  have  the  swell  of  an  organ's 
notes,  yet  I  would  like  to  see  any  admirer  of 
Turner  point  out  the  precise  spot  where  the 
observer  should  stand  to  view  any  large  work 
of  his  to  the  best  advantage.  From  one 
point,  you  have  mere  daubs  of  paint,  from 
another  a  chaos  of  images,  from  none  can  you 
obtain  an  intelligible  understanding  of  the 
whole.  You  must  observe  it  at  a  distance, 
says  the  admirer,  to  get  the  effect.  Very 
good,  and  if  you  will  look  from  the  boxes  at 
the  moonlight  scene  in  Don  Giovanni  at 
Covent  Garden,  you  will  experience  an  agree- 
able deception— the  shadows  are  well  thrown 
upon  the  canvass,  the  buildings  have  a  real 
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appearance,  all  conduces toproduce  the  effect, 
yet  you  certainly  would  not  call  the  fellow 
who  got  up  the  scene  an  artist.  Now,  as  we 
do  not  look  at  pictures  by  gas  light  from  a 
loge,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  so  painted  as  to  work  an  illu- 
sion within  reasonable  limits.  Between  the 
minuteness  of  detail  we  see  in  Gerard  Douw 
and  the  dashing,  off-hand  roughness  of  Turner 
there  is  somewhere  a  juste  milieu,  a  happy 
medium  of  relation,  which  the  Italians  have 
caught  and  which  glows,  with  a  sweet  efful- 
gent serenity,  in  the  paintings  of  Claude. 

But  to  return  to  the  Exhibition  of  1854, 
the  absence  of  transcendent  merit  is  marked 
as  distinctly  in  the  range  of  subjects  as  in 
any  other  way.  You  see  nothing  grand, 
nothing  epic,  nothing  exalted.  Religion 
seems  not  to  have  been  an  inspiration  as  it 
was  in  the  grand  old  days  of  the  masters. 
One  picture  alone  among  them  all  had  refer- 
ence to  the  Christian  sentiment,  and  that 
was  the  best  in  the  entire  collection.  It  is 
the  work. of  Holman  Hunt  and  is  called  the 
"Light  of  the  World."  Beneath  it  is  the 
beautiful  verse  from  Revelation — "  Behold, 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If  any  man 
hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
me."  Mr.  Ruskin  has  described  it  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Times,  and  I  will  quote  a  few  para- 
graphs from  his  description. 

44  Ou  the  left  hand  side  of  the  picture  id  seen  this  dour  of 
the  human  soul.  It  is  fast  barred :  its  bars  and  nailB  are 
rusty ;  it  is  knitted  and  bound  to  its  stauchions  by  creep- 
ing tendrils  of  ivy,  showing  that  it  has  never  been  opened. 
A  bat  hovers  about  it ;  its  threshold  id  overgrown  with 
brambles,  nettles,  and  fruitless  corn, — the  wild  grass 
*  whereof  the  mower  filleth  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that 
bindeth  sheaves  his  bosom  '  Christ  approaches  it  in  the 
night-time,— Christ,  in  his  everlasting  offices  of  prophet, 
priest  and  king.  He  wears  the  white  robe,  representing  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  upon  him ;  the  jeweled  robe  and 
breastplate,  representing  the  sacerdotal  investiture  ;  the 
rayed  crown  of  gold,  inwoven  with  the  crown  of  thorns ; 
not  dead  thorns,  but  now  bearing  soft  leaves,  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations. 

44  Now,  when  Christ  enters  any  human  heart,  he  bears 
with  him  a  twofold  light.  First  the  light  of  conscience, 
which  displays  past  sin,  and  afterward  the  light  of  peace, 
the  hope  of  salvation.  The  lantern  carried  in  Christ's 
left  hand,  is  this  light  of  conscience.  Its  fire  is  red  and 
fierce  $  it  falls  only  on  the  closed  door,  on  the  weeds  which 
encumber  it,  and  on  an  apple  shaken  from  one  of  the  trees 
of  the  orchard,  thus  marking  that  the  entire  awakening  of 
the  conscience  is  not  merely  to  committed,  but  to  heredi- 
tary guilt 

44  This  light  is  suspended  by  a  chain,  wrapt  about  the 
wrist  of  the  figure,  showing  that  the  light  which  reveals 


sin  appears  to  the  sinner  also  to  chain  the  hand  of  Cbmt 
11  The  light  which  proceeds  from  the  head  of  the  agon 
on  the  contrary,  is  that  of  the  hope  of  salvation ;  itiprinj' 
from  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  though  itself  sad,  subdued. 
and  full  of  softness,  is  yet  so  powerful  that  it  entire!? 
melts  into  the  glow  of  it  the  forms  of  the  leaves  •*! 
boughs  which  it  crosses,  showing  that  every  earthly  ob- 
ject must  l»e  hidden  by  this  light,  where  its  sphere  ex' 
tends." 

With  the  single  exception  of  this  really 
fine  picture,  I  remember  none  attempting  to 
embody  the  devotional  feeling  or  even  aiming 
at  moral  sublimity.  The  "  Portrait  of  a  Gen- 
tleman" was  seen  passim  and  there  was  the 
usual  abundance  of  horticultural  specimen.-, 
intensely  red  cherries  and  very  purple  grapes. 
The  domestic  animals,  too,  were  largely  rep- 
resented. There  were  horses  enough  to  have 
decorated  a  grand  saloon  at  Tattersall's  and 
almost  a  canine  Congress — Tray,  Blanche 
and  Sweetheart,  poodles,  mastiffs,  spaniels— 

— puppy,  mongrel,  whelp  and  hound 
And  cars  of  low  degree. 

Apropos  des  chiens,  is  it  not  significant  of  the 
present  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Great  Bri- 
tain that  the  most  distinguished  of  all  her 
painters,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  is  nothing  if 
not  dog-matical  ? 

Yet  let  me  not  dismiss  the  exhibition  with- 
out mentioning  a  work  of  passionate  excel- 
lence which  gives  one  something  like  a  pang 
with  its  truthfulness — the  "  Awakening  Con- 
science." It  is  by  the  same  hand  that 
drew  the  "  Light  of  the  World,"  and  is  wor- 
thy to  stand  with  it,  though  of  less  lofty  aim. 
A  young  man,  with  a  face  indicating  habits 
of  dissipation,  sits  at  a  piano  and  sings  "  Oft 
in  the  Stilly  Night"  in  the  ear  of  his  mistress. 
The  melody  and  the  sentiment  have  touched 
a  chord  which  vibrates  painfully  in  the  soul 
of  the  girl ;  she  remembers  the  past  with  its 
halcyon  period  of  purity  and  peace,  con- 
science brings  to  her  agonized  perception, 
the  guilt  of  the  present.  She  has  aroused 
herself  and  stands  up  the  victim  of  the  accu- 
sing Nemesis,  her  hands  (upon  every  finger 
of  which  except  the  marriage  one  sparkle 
a  jewelled  ring)  convulsively  clutched  in  her 
anguish.  Yet  the  gay  fellow  thrums  the  key* 
of  the  instrument  and  continues  his  song. 
Jlinsi  va  le  monde ! 

I  availed  myself  one  day  of  a  temporary 
lifting  of  the  cloud  which  seems  perpetually 
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to  overhang  and  surround  London  to  visit  the 
Garden  Exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety at  Chiswick.  Every  year  there  are  three' 
days  of  Exhibition,  three  Saturdays  in  May 
and  June  being  generally  selected.  Chiswick 
is  distant  from  St.  Paul's  six  or  eight  miles, 
and  the  price  of  admission  into  the  Society's 
Gardens  is  seven  shillings,  which  two  facts 
stated,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
company  in  attendance  at  the  Exhibition  is 
always  exceedingly  respectable.  Indeed  I 
have  rarely  seen  together  so  large  a  number 
of  well-dressed  and  well-bred-looking  peo- 
ple. Some  of  the  women  were  splendidly 
attired — Regent  Street  must  have  furnished 
their  wardrobe,  and  what  struck  me  with 
great  force  was  that  many  a  young  girl  was 
walking  with  bare  arms  and  in  a  thin  barege 
in  an  atmosphere  so  chilly  that  I  found  a 
thick  overcoat  quite  indispensible  to  comfort. 
Chiswick  affords  one  a  much  better  opportu- 
nity of  judging  the  beauty  of  the  English 
women  than  the  Italian  Opera.  They  are 
seen  moving  about  at  Chiswick  and  there  is 
much  in  the  carriage  of  a  woman.  Of  radi- 
ant loveliness  such  as  heroines  possess — the 
spirituelle,  the  etherial,  that  drives  young 
gentlemen  first  into  anapcestics  and  then  into 
despair,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  seen 
in  England.  As  far  as  the  fascination  of  the 
features  is  concerned — the  melting  or  flashing 
eye — the  persuasive  mouth — and  theje  ne 
s$ai&  guoi  of  heavenly  expression  that  plays 
over  all,  I  would  place  an  American  girl- 
more  especially  a  Virginia  girl — before  any 
in  the  world,  but  the  daughters  of  England 
are  of  a  statelier  and  more  commanding  fig- 
ure and  the  roses  on  their  cheeks  do  not  fade 
so  soon.  Forty  in  England  is  generally  fair 
as  well  as  fat,  forty  in  America  is  too  often 
haggard.  Much  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  dif- 
ference of  climate,  but  far  more  to  habits 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  prudence  in 
guarding  against  cold,  to  the  good  sense 
which  disdains  not  to  wear  thick  shoes  when 
going  out  for  a  promenade.  I  confess  I  like 
the  beefy  look  of  the  men  of  England  and  I 
think  that  athletic  sports,  such  as  cricket, 
might  be  introduced  with  great  advantage 
into  our  colleges  and  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  education. 

But  I  am  getting  off  from  the  flowers  at 
Chiswick  and  the  bright  miscellaneous  throng 
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of  people  who  went  out  to  look  at  them.  If 
the  visitors  were  worthy  of  remark  for  their 
pleasant  appearance,  what  shall  I  say  of  the 
flowers !  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  conven- 
tion of  the  most  superb  American  green- 
houses, every  plant  of  a  languishing  air  being 
carefully  excluded,  and  each  particular  com- 
petitor doing  his  bravest,  and  he  will  have 
an  idea  of  the  display.  There  was  scarcely 
a  specimen  that  would  not  have  decked  the 
brow  of  Flora  herself.  Mr.  Spencer,  who 
used  to  write  very  sweet  verses  some  years 
agone,  has  told  us  that  "noiseless  falls  the 
foot  of  time  that  only  treads  on  flowers' '— 
which  may  account  for  the  fact  that  several 
hours  slipped  by  us  in  the  Chiswick  gardens 
without  our  knowing  it.  Not  noiselessly, 
however,  though  unconsciously,  for  three 
fine  military  bands,  of  the  Coldstream,  Gren- 
adier, and  First  Life  Guards,  played  through- 
out the  day  the  strains  of  Mozart  and  Men- 
delssohn, Labitzky,  and  other  eminent  com- 
posers. On  coming  out  of  the  Gardens  we 
strolled  by  accident  into  a  magnificent  park 
through  a  lofty  gateway,  and  upon  inquiry 
of  the  lodge  keeper  learned  that  we  were  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Permission  being  kindly  granted  us  to  go 
where  we  pleased,  and  a  small  boy,  a  sort  of 
assistant  gardener  by  brevet,  having  been 
detached  to  attend  us  as  cicerone,  we  em- 
ployed the  remnant  of  the  afternoon  in 
making  the  entire  circuit  of  the  place.  Chis- 
wick House  is  only  the  cottage  of  the  Duke, 
Chatsworth  being  the  grand  establishment 
upon  which  he  lavishes  the  greater  portion 
of  his  enormous  expenditures.  Chiswick 
House  is  nevertheless  a  large  and  elegant 
mansion,  fit  for  the  abode  of  the  proudest 
grandee  of  any  country.  The  Duke  lives 
there,  so  said  our  guide,  about  five  weeks  in 
the  year.  He,  our  guide,  had  never  been 
blessed  with  a  sight  of  the  interior  and 
thought  it  a  matter  of  simple  impossibility 
for  us  to  gain  an  entrance  without  an  order. 
We  thought  differently,  asked  an  audience  of 
the  housekeeper,  an  old  lady  of  seventy-five, 
and  were  admitted.  The  house  is  rich  with 
paintings  of  rare  value,  costly  books,  exquis- 
ite porcelain,  every  article  of  ornament  and 
luxury  that  the  wit  of  man  has  contrived. 
Mrs.  Hughes,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the 
venerable  custodian  of  the  treasures,  went 
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into  quite  a  dissertation  upon  the  styles  of 
Murillo,  Veronese,  Rembrandt  et  «/,  as  she 
flew  around  from  room  to  room  with  the  alacri 
ty  of  a  superannuated  sparrow,  but  dwelt  with 
most  satisfaction  upon  a  full  length  print  of 
the  Dutchess  of  Sutherland  which  adorned 
the  great  staircase.  She  was  the  Juke's 
niece,  said  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  a  perfect  ban 
gel.  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  kind  old  lady  by  calling 
in  question  the  celestial  attributes  of  the 
Duchess. 

To  a  republican  in  England  it  must  prove 
a  great  relief  to  turn  from  the  palaces  of  the 
aristocracy,  where  he  sees  such  stupendous 
sums  laid  out  for  the  gratification  of  a  single 
individual,  to  that  far  more  splendid  and  glo- 
rious palace  of  the  people  which  crowns  the 
summit  of  the  hill  at  Sydenham.  There  he 
may  delight  his  eye  with  the  creations  of  art 
and  contemplate  the  triumphs  of  human  in- 
genuity without  feeling  that  after  all  the  in- 
vestment has  been  a  misappropriation,  and 
there  he  will  recognize  how  much  a  moral 
purpose  enhances  the  effect  of  imposing  ar- 
chitecture and  elaborate  workmanship.  I 
look  upon  this  wonderful  building  and  its 
surroundings  as  an  earnest  of  what  posterity 
will  see  in  the  way  of  artistic  skill— it  shows 
us  that  when  Chatsworths  shall  have  become 
but  heaps  of  ruins  and  the  proud  residences 
of  the  Fredericks  and  Louises  shall  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Caprse  and  Tusculum, 
there  will  stand  and  shine  edifices  of  grander 
proportions  in  the  midst  of  gardens  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  enchanting — edifices  reared 
and  gardens  planted  by  the  many  for  the  de- 
light of  all.  It  were  idle  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace. 
Books  will  be  written  of  it  and  from  them, 
however  profusely  and  magnificently  illus- 
trated, only  a  faint  notion  will  be  derived  of 
its  beauty  and  splendour.  One  must  stand 
beneath  the  nave  and  drink  in,  as  it  were, 
the  enchantment  made  up  of  the  iris  hues 
that  play  around  the  roof,  the  fragrance  and 
colour  of  innumerable  exotics,  the  melody 
and  plumage  of  strange  birds,  the  lapse  and 
sheen  of  fountains ;  one  must  penetrate  its 
courts  and  see  the  pomp  of  Nineveh,  the 
gorgeous  decorations  of  Thebes,  the  volup- 
tuous style  of  Pompeii,  the  delicious  effects 
of  the  Alhamra,  the  glory  of  the  Renais- 


sance all  reproduced  and  united  beneath  one 
ceiling ;  one  must  wander  into  the  park  ud 
revel  in  the  verdure  of  the  sloping  sward  and 
the  umbrage  of  immemorial  trees,  before  be 
can  appreciate,  or  even  form  any  conception 
of,  the  whole. 

A  long  letter,  without  as  yet  an  item  of 
news.  ~  Let  me  throw  in  some  by  way  of 
conclusion. 

Thackeray  was  in  London  during  three 
weeks  of  the  season,  having  just  returned 
from  Italy,  but  has  gone  to  Boulogne-sur-me: 
for  the  summer  to  bathe  and  finish  "The 
Newcomes."  The  war  has  interfered  some- 
what with  the  interest  taken  by  the  public 
in  literary  enterprises,  and  the  new  novel  i> 
not  therefore  talked  so  much  of,  as  it  Vould 
be  if  people  did  not  read  with  such  avidity 
the  Eastern  correspondence  of  the  Time*. 
The  Newcomes  is  getting  better  and  better. 
I  think,  as  it  goes  on.  The  Colonel  is  said 
to  be  a  portraiture  of  Thackeray's  father-in- 
law.  Who  will  now  say  Mr.  Titmarsh  has 
no  kindly  affection  for  the  human  race  ? 

The  journals  are  discussing  some  new 
poets  and  among  them  Mr.  Frederick  Ten- 
nyson, and  Tupper,  ci-devant  bard  of  peace 
and  good  will  towards  men,  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  war  fever  to  put  out  a  "  Batch  of 
War  Ballads." 

I  have  the  best  authority  for  stating  that 
two  additional  volumes  of  Macaulay's  His- 
tory of  England  will  appear  during  the  sum- 
mer, with  which  piece  of  intelligence,  as  I 
know  it  will  put  every  reader  in  a  good  hu- 
mour with  mc,  I  say,  for  the  present,  adieu! 

J.  R.  T. 


A  MORNING  REVERIE. 

The  sun  has  just  risen  upon  the  lovely  Jul} 
morning,  shining  freshly  upon  every  spark- 
ling dew-drop,  darting  its  rays  through  every 
dark,  green,  tree,  and  lightening  a  sky  whose 
clear  blue  stretches  above  and  around  with- 
out one  taint  of  cloud  upon  all  its  surface 
All  nature  is  still ;  I  do  not  hear  even  oik 
little  bird,  and  there  is  nothing  to  break  the 
deep,  clear  tones  in  which  the  voice  of  Na- 
ture's God  speaks  to  those  who  are  out  :-.■ 
hear  it  this  morning.  And  here  in  this  briga: 
pure,   scene,  I  would  pause  and   rest  117 
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lead  upon  the  great  bosom  of  Nature,   and 
[ft  my  eyes   up  to  her  God  and  mine,  and 
eel  that  it  is  enough— oh  yes !  enough  to  live 
a  such  a  world  as  this,  with  such  a  God  for 
ur  Father !     And  why  can  it  not  be  always 
o?    Oh  why  cannot  we   all,  the  creatures 
bat  he  has  made,  unite  in  loving,  and  prais- 
ig,  and   serving  him,  until  this  beautiful 
torld  that  he  has  given  us  for  a  dwelling 
lace,  shall  be  one  grand  temple  whose  walls 
hall  echo    forever   with  hallelujahs   to  his 
ame?     Why,  oh  why?     We  ask,  but  we 
rould   shudder  to  know — our  pained  and 
hrinking   eyes  would  turn  quickly   away, 
hould  some    hand  now  lift  for  us  the  veil 
rhich   mercifully  hides  the  dark  places  of 
he  earth,  and  show  us  the  numerous  paths 
y  which   sinful  souls  work  out  their  own 
estruction,  and  despoil  all  their  own  fair  in - 
leritance.     But  is  this  right  ?  that  we  should 
lose  our  eyes  to  the  woes  of  the  many,  in 
rder  that  we,  the  blessed  few,  may  dream 
ut  undisturbed  our  dream  of  bliss  ?    Is  there 
tought  for  us  to  do,  but  to  stand  here  forever 
pzing  on  all  this  beauty,  our  souls  drinking 
u  its  purity  with  exquisite  delight  ?    Can  we 
east  always  on  the  delicious  harmony  of  this 
cene  ?    Ah  no !  the  busy  world  begins  to 
fake,  and  the  din  of  its  anxious  toil  falls 
arringly  upon  our  ear— this  was  Adam's 
tork,  this   was    Paradise-employment,  but 
t  is  not  for  us— for  sin  has  come  into  the 
rorld.    Upon   us,   the  few  who  know  the 
ruth  devolves  a  high  responsibility— to  teach 
o  others  the  beautiful  lessons  that  God's 
ford  hath  taught  to  us— to  call  the  multi- 
udes  from  the  low,   dark  paths  they  have 
nade  for  their  feet,  and  lead  the  poor  wan- 
lerers  in  the  one,  bright,  upward  track,  illu- 
nined  by  light  from  heaven.    And  sweet 
hough  it  were  to  yield  ourselves  to  the  pure 
Iream  of  joy  we  but  just  now  conceived, 
his  is  a  deeper,  higher,  holier  happiness. 
"hen  let  us  go  bravely  on,  never  pausing, 
lever  shrinking,  and  if  it  should  please  our 
heavenly  Father  so  to  bless  our  labors,  that 
he  waitings  of  any  despairing  soul  may  by 
>ur  teachings  be  turned  into  songs  of  joy, 
'hat  music  sweeter  to  our  ears  ?    Oh,  none, 
**e  that  welcome  sound  which  shall  greet 
•*m  when  time  shall  be  no  more,     "  Well 
*on*i  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
nto  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  R.  N.  R. 


ALONE.. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the  title  of  a  novel 
is  a  key  to  its  contents.  Authors  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature,  like  parents,  give  a 
name  to  their  offspring  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing some  name,  or  in  accordance  with  mere 
fancy,  and  we  suppose  that  in  most  oases, 
both  would  be  at  a  loss  should  they  attempt 
a  significant  one. 

To  this  rule,  the  author  of  the  book  before 
us,  is  an  exception.  She  seems  to  have  had 
a  definite  and  special  purpose,  which  the  title 
chosen  fitly  indicates-— as  far  at  least  as  any 
single  word  could  characterize  the  contents 
of  a  volume. 

The  name,  Alone,  has  an  obvious  applica- 
tion to  the  situation  of  the  heroine  as  intro- 
duced to  the  reader  in  the  opening  chapter* 
It  has  a  less  obvious  but  nicer  allusion  to  the 
heroine  as  to  her  peculiar  traits  of  character. 
And  the  author  has  developed  a  deep  signi- 
ficance to  the  word  in  the  moral  of  the  story. 

In  another  sense,  not  contemplated  by  the 
author,  but  which  wiH  suggest  itself  to  the 
reader,  the  name  is  not  without  significance 
as  a  hint  of  the  general  character  of  the 
work  itself,  considered  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion. 

We  think  that  it  stands  alone,  as  being  to 
a  certain  extent  original.  It  is,  for  a  young 
lady,  a  remarkable  and  peculiar  sort  of  a 
work.  It  is  not  exactly  a  novel.  It  is  a  sknV 
fully  planned  and  deeply  interesting  story, 
but  it  is  something  more  than  a  story,  and  it 
is  designed  to  be  something  better  than  "  inr 
teresting,"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  wort 
as  applied  to  works  of  fiction. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  it  as 
a  whole,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  Its 
Religious  element  from  two  other  qualities, 
which  may,  for  distinction's  sake,  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Artistic  and  the  Popular. 

The  author's  chief  aim  is  a  religious  one. 
and  this  element  is  predominant  On  this 
account,  a  critic  who  bestows  great  praise  on 
the  genius  of  the  author,  and  whose  judg- 
ment of  purely  literary  qualities  is  generally 
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correct,  has  pronounced  it  "  a  good  story 
spoiled  for  the  sake  of  an  indifferent  sermon." 
This  remark  is  more  graphic  than  correct 
or  just  The  religious  matter,  so  far  from 
spoiling  the  story,  is,  on  a  careful  reading, 
obviously  essential  to  the  preservation  of  it* 
uqijy.  Without  it,  many  of  the  most  strik- 
ing stones  and  situations  would  be  without  a 
purpose.  Considered  as  an  artistic  effect 
only,  this  feature  serves  to  soften  the  other- 
wise too  tragical  character  of  some  of  the 
incidents,  and  to  soothe  the  too  painful  feel- 
ing which  otherwise  the  story  must  have  left 
upon  the  reader's  mind. 

The  religion,  however,  has  not  that  senti- 
mental tone  which  is  common  to  novels,  in 
which  it  is  brought  in  as  subservient  to  the 
main  design  of  pleasing.  With  this  author 
it  is  an  active  power  rather  than  a  passive 
sentiment,  and  a  subject  to  be  believed  and 
acted  upon,  as  well  as  thought  about,  and 
talked  of. 

Even  if  this  part  of  the  book  could  justly 
be  considered  as  a  sermon,  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing an  indifferent  one,  for  it  has,  owing  to  the 
latitude  allowable  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  a 
breadth  of  application  which  no  pulpit  ser- 
mon would  admit  of.  And  if,  apart  from  this 
advantage,  any  apology  were  needed  for  a 
thoroughly  religious  novel,  it  might  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  aspect  of  our  public  world  at 
the  present  time. 

In  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  regard  to  political  matters,  when  the 
clergy  feel  it  a  duty  to  advise  and  protest  in 
State  affairs,  and  many  of  them  to  preach 
politics  from  the  pulpit,  it  is  well  that  some 
place  should  be  found  for  religion,  and  there 
can  be  no  harm  if  the  novel  should  for  a  time 
quietly  usurp  the  office  of  the  pulpit,  and 
that  the  "  still  small  voice"  should  come  from 
the  gentler  sex  whose  hearts  are  usually 
more  deeply  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  vital 
necessity  of  the  "one  thing  needful." 

We  do  not,  however,  think  that  our  lady 
author  has  intruded  beyond  the  limits  of  her 
appropriate  sphere  in  her  management  of  this 
subject.  Nor  do  we  think  that  she  intended 
any  disrespect  to  the  regular  ministry,  al- 
though, in  the  distribution  of  her  religious 
matter,  their  business  seems  accidentally  to 
be  represented  by  others. 


Piety,  fully  developed  is  introduced  in  the 
person  of  a  young  lawyer.  We  should  not 
have  suspected  his  profession  if  the  fact  had 
not  been  stated.  He  is  exhibited  as  a  model 
Christian  man.  He  has  nothing  to  say  about 
law  or  politics,  but  a  great  deal  on  the  subject 
of  religion — rather  too  much  perhaps — for 
he  seems  somehow  to  be  a  little  "  too  per- 
fect." And  as  an  offset,  some  of  the  other 
personages  are  altogether  too  bad. 

Our  legal  friend  with  all  his  piety  and  con- 
versation seems,  owing  perhaps  to  his  pecu- 
liar relation  to  the  heroine,  to  have  been  a 
less  effective  preacher  than  one  who  was 
also  instrumental  in  her  conversion. 

This  last  was  a  venerable  colored  individ- 
ual, and  his  name  was  Uncle  Will.  His  ar- 
guments and  illustrations  are  particular!? 
cogent  and  conclusive. 

Experience  however,  and  not  preaching, 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  agent  in  the 
entire  transformation  of  character  which  the 
heroine  is  made  to  undergo. 

The  religion  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  head,  is  well  represented.  Piety  b 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  a  Christian  while 
doctrinal  Theology  is  brought  to  bear  in  the 
formation  of  a  positive  religious  belief.  The 
discussions,  which  are  numerous  and  really 
able,  have  some  bearing  in  the  conversion  of 
Charley — a  friend  of  the  heroine  and  favorite 
of  the  author — from  a  skeptic  to  a  believer; 
they  leave  also  some  consolation  for  the  death 
of  Lynn  Holmes,  who  dies  without  a  foil  as- 
surance of  faith.  The  doctrines  have  also 
some  bearing  in  the  formation  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  Ida,  the  heroine. 

But  the  chief  instrumentality  in  her  change 
of  heart— a  circumstance  which  is  a  strong 
point  with  the  author—is  one  of  the  heart- 
trying  experiences  of  life,  and  it  is  illustra- 
ted by  the  author  in  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing incidedts  of  the  story. 

"  T  have  come  home  to  die,"  was  the  plain- 
tive moan  of  the  heart-broken  girl  when, 
after  this  experience  came  upon  her,  she  re- 
turned to  the  home  of  her  childhood.  She 
had  left  that  home,  a  lonely  orphan.  She 
had  lived,  as  it  were,  alone,  in  the  society  oc 
which  she  had  been  thrown,— not  finding  the 
sympathy  which  her  innermost  nature  craved. 
She  was  now  the  more  desolate,  because  tht 
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vision  just  as  it  was  about  to  be  realized— 
the  object,  on  which  she  would  set  her  best 
affections— had  vanished,  apparently  forever. 
The  idol  had  but  just  taken  shape,  when  it 
was  broken. 

The  most  intense  and  devoted  human  af- 
fection, when  not  purified  by  a  divine  ele- 
ment,— while  it  regards  its  object  as  an  end 
in  itself,  and  for  itself, — is  Idolatry. 

This  was  the  lesson  which  she  had  to  learn, 
and  it  was  "  expedient  for  her  that  he  should 
go  away,  for  otherwise  the  Comforter  would 
not  come."  Hence  she  was  "  left  alone,  yet 
she  was  not  alone.1'  And  after  she  had 
learned  "  what  to  seek  first,  the  rest  was 
added  unto  her." 

This  high  religious  teaching  is,  we  con- 
ceive, implied  by  the  author,  although  it  is 
not  so  expressed.  Cold  discussion  is  incom- 
petent to  the  theme,  and  we  especially  com* 
mend  to  the  reader's  appreciation,  the  au 
thor's  management  of  this  phase  of  the  story 
as  that  which  contains  its  real  moral,  and 
which  shows  the  relation  of  the  title  to  the 
moral. 

The  religious  element  though  thus  conspi- 
cuous, is  not  out  of  harmony  with,  nor  does 
it  neutralize,  the  other  qualities  which  have 
been  signalized.  It  is  in  fact  the  successful 
combination  of  the  three,  which  constitutes 
the  peculiarity,  and  the  peculiar  merit  of  the 
book,  and  shows  the  versatility  of  the  author's 
talent 

Her  talent  as  an  Artist  is  shown  in  portrai- 
tures of  character,  of  which,  in  many  of  its 
less  common  traits,  she  has  a  just  conception. 
In  their  own  peculiar  features  of  character, 
all  of  her  principal  personages  stand  out  in 
bold  relief,  and  they  leave  a  strong  impress 
of  reality  upon  the  imagination.  Several  of 
them  are,  we  suppose,  portraits  from  life. 

But  she  has  a  rarer  talent  than  that  for 
mere  portraiture*  Transformation  of  char- 
acter in  the  same  individual  is  exhibited, 
while  the  old  personal  identity  is  skilfully 
kept  up,  through  changing  circumstances  and 
change  of  heart. 

It  is  in  the  inner  world  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, that  the  author  is  chiefly  at  home.  Both 
religious  and  purely  human— -intensely  hu- 
man—feeling is  appreciated  and  powerfully 
described. 


In  the  outer  world,  her  plan  does  not  allow 
her  to  travel  much  beyond  the  bounds  of  so- 
cial life,  and  here  she  is  circumscribed  to  a 
limited  sphere.  In  her  picture,  men  and 
women  are  the  principal  figures,  and  dialogue 
in  which  she  excels,  is  her  chief  means  of 
communication.  In  a  story  of  a  wider  range 
we  might  look  for  a  better  filling  out  of  land- 
scape and  natural  scenery— or  something 
else  to  relieve  the  intensely  human  aspect 
which  the  story  bears. 

The  narrative  is  simple  and  straight  forward, 
as  for  the  author's  purpose,  not  much  of  a 
plot  is  required,  and  though  there  are  some 
deficiencies  in  objective  adaptation — some 
faults  of  execution — yet  most  of  the  scenes 
and  situations  are  remarkably  striking  and 
effective  while  they  excite  a  painful  degree 
of  interest,  as  in  relation  to  the  actors.  The 
interest  of  the  story,  in  fact,  is  kept  up  to 
the  last  syllable,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  leave 
the  story  until  the  whole  is  read. 

There  are  some  fine  strains  of  devotional 
and  sentimental  poetry  of  a  rare  sweetness 
and  power,— and  there  is  genuine  fun,  as 
well  as  deep  pathos.  Withal,  there  is  be- 
trayed by  the  author  a  variety  of  informa- 
tion, and  a  versatility  of  talent,  wider  than 
the  scope  of  her  story  would  permit  her  to 
display.  While  we  think  she  has  accomplish- 
ed more  than  she  intended. 

In  addition  to  the  qualities  which  we  have 
signalized  as  Artistic,  there  is  a  third  element 
which  has  been  pre-designated  for  distinction, 
as  Popular. 

This,  we  think,  contains  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  book— which,  without  extra- 
ordinary efforts  on  the  part  of  the  publisher, 
has  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  passed  to 
a  third  edition.  The  quality  of  which  we 
speak  is  blended  with  all  the  others,  and  it 
would  by  itself,  make  the  book  readable  and 
attractive,  quite  independently  of  its  merits 
as  a  sermon  or  as  a  story.  It  is  a  reflex  of 
the  peculiar  energy,  and  of  the  intellectual 
vivacity  of  the  author.  It  defies  the  analy- 
sis of  the  critic,  as  its  namesake  does  that  of 
the  chemist— we  will  call  it  Vitality— Life— 
and  leave  the  reader  to  be  more  articulate  if 
he  can. 
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MAGGIE'S  EYES. 


While  we  cannot  commend  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  following  verses,  we  must  at  least  admire  the  devo- 
tion they  betray  on  the  part  of  the  rye-struck  lover : 

Let  grand  old  Milton  tune  his  harp, 
And  sing  as  none  e'er  sang  before; 
Let  Byron's  quenchless  soul  of  fire, 
Its  fiercest  feelings  all  out  pour ; 
Let  Moore  indite  his  smoothest  song, 
And  sing  till  thoughts  of  love  arise— 
But  yet  my  subject's  sweeter  far — 
And  that  is  what  ?— sweet  Maggie's  eyes  ! 

Let  Scott's  war  trumpet  sound  its  blast, 
And  echo  through  the  greenwood  grove ; 
Let  Burns1  hand  take  up  the  lyre. 
And  thrill  us  with  its  tale  of  love— 
My  subject  doth  ennoble  me ; 
I'll  sing  and  struggle  for  the  prise, 
Of  richest,  choicest  melody, 
Because  I  sing  of— Maggie's  eye  s. 

Not  heaven  with  all  its  glories  near, 
(Its  blessed  isles  in  crystal  seas ; 
Its  beauties  all  of  sunset  dyes,) 
Is  half  so  sweet  as  Maggie's  eyes ! 
Her  eyes !  to  me  they  are  the  star 
Of  hope,  of  joy,  of  purest  love ; 
They  quenched,  to  me  life's  glories  are 
As  joyless  as  the  unmated  dove. 
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India  :  Pictorial,  Descriptive  and  Historical— from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  With  nearly  one  hundred 
illustrations.  London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn,  York  Street, 
Covent  Garden.    1854 

The  LirE  and  Works  or  William  Cowpjer.  By  Roth 
ert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.D.    Vol.  IV.    Same  publishers. 

The  Eleoies  or  Propertius,*The  Satyricon  or  Pe- 
troicius  Arbiter,  and  Thi  Kisses  or  Johannes  Se- 
cundum literally  translated,  and  accompanied  by  po- 
etical versions  from  varioas  sources,  etc.,  etc.  Edited 
by  Waller  R.  Kelley.    Same  publishers. 

Logic,  or  the  Science  of  Inference  :  a  systematic 
view  of  the  principles  of  evidence,  and  the  methods  of 
inference  in  the  various  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge.   By  Joseph  Detey.    Same  publishers. 

The  Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works  or  Daniel 
De  Fob,  with  prefaces  and  notes,  including  those  at- 
tributed to  Sir  Walter  Scott— Life  Adventures  and  Pi- 
racies of  Captain  Singleton— and  Life  of  Colonel  Jack. 

A  compendium  of  facts  relating  to  the  history  and  so- 
cial life  of  India  has  long  been  needed.    There  is  no 


dearth  of  comprehensive  and  elaborate  volumes  npoa  the 
subject,  and  perhaps  no  country  with  the  exception  of  tfae 
old  Moorish  Spain  has  been  so  gorgeously  "illustrated" 
as  India.  These  magnificent  volumes  are,  however,  fir 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  readers,  sad  Mr. 
Bobn  has  done  this  class  a  very  acceptable  service  in 
publishing  this  agreeable  and  useful  book.  From  the 
somewhat  hasty  examination  which  we  have  bestowed 
upon  it,  it  seems  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Wo  have  spoken  of  the  republication  of  Soothey**  edi- 
tion of  Cowper  more  than  once.  It  is  the  standard  au- 
thority. The  present  volume— the  fourth— contain* « 
number  of  rtry  beautiful  iUustrations. 

Tbe  volume  of  '*  Erotica,"  containing  toe  elegies  c( 
Propertius,  and  the  various  Amatory  poems  of  Petromiat, 
Johannes  Secundus  and  others,  is  one  of  those  boob 
which  no  cant  about  Philology  and  Science  and  the  im- 
portance of  ancient  literature,  should  induce  pnhhesiri 
to  bring  out.  Tbe  reproduction,  with  an  English  trtw- 
lstion,  of  such  works  as  this  can  do  no  good  end  win  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  doubt  do  vast  harm. 
of  Mr.  Bohn  will  procure  their  admission  mis  i 
which  should  not  be  contaminated  with  such  < 
literature,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  volume.  We  do 
trust  that  the  series  of  u  Erotica"  will  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Devey's  treatise  on  Logic  seems  to  lie  arranged  with 
great  care,  and  we  have  wandered  among  the  usual  uses 
of  syllogisms,  hypotheses,  and  other  inventions  of  logi- 
cians. We  declare  frankly,  however,  that  we  canot  es- 
timate the  value  of  his  work :  having  literally  no  ac- 
quaintance with  any  thing  connected  with  Logic. 

The  lesser  works  of  De  Foe  are  almost  wholly  oat  of 
print,  and  they  only  live  in  some  obscure  mean  editions 
which  are  hawked  about  the  purlieus  of  St.  Giles.  The 
admirers  of  Robinson  Crusoe— that  is  to  amy,  the  world  st 
large— will  be  glad  to  procure  the  looser  tales  of  this 
great  writer,  in  which  his  singular  analytical  genias  is  ss 
plain  as  in  the  greater  book.  "  Colonel  Jack**  is  after 
tbe  fashion  of  Smollett,  but  without  his  coarseness  The 
hero  becomes  a  Virginia  planter,  and  the  details  of  bjsfi* 
on  our  soil  are  full  of  interest*  This  is  likely  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  series  issued  by  this  poblkbcr 

We  have  received  these  volumes  from  Messrs.  Beep, 
Brothers  ds  Co.,  the  American  agents, through  Mr.  J.  W. 
Randolph  of  this  place- 


The  Martyr's  Home.    By  Ugaa*    T.  McEbttk  & 
Co.    (From  A.  Morris. 

A  very  unequal  performance,  with  a  number  of  fine  a**" 
carefully  written  scenes,  and  as  many  more  without  is- 
terest  or  point  of  any  description.  The  narrative  u  a 
whole  is  not  interesting,  but  passages  in  it  will  give  uas 
work  a  popularity  which  will  outlast  that  of  many  ethtf 
ambitious  perfonnances.  We  shall  probably  have  soae- 
thing  to  say  upon  this  branch  of  literature  in  subsequent 
numbers,  and  thus  for  the  present  dismiss  the  subject. 
The  volume  before  us  is  very  handsomely  gotten  up. 


History  or  Pyrrhus.  By  Jacob  AbboL  With  eepv 
vings.  New  York.  Harper  6k  Brothers.  1854.  [Frea 
A*  Morris. 

One  of  the  series  of  u  Abbot's  Histories"  which  haw 
become  so  popular  with  the  young  people. 
presents  his  subjects  clearly,  and  in  a  plain  i 
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stjle,  but  often  with  very  little  regard  to  historical  accu- 
racy. The  present  Tolome,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  is 
devoted  to  the  "life  and  adventures"  of  the  celebrated 
Pyrrhus.  Many  of  the  engravings  are  spirited,  and  the 
typography  and  binding  well  suited  to  please  the  tastes 
of  young  people. 


This,  That  and  the  Other.  By  Ellen  Loutie  Chan- 
diet.  With  illustrations.  Boston.  Phillips,  Samp- 
son et  Co.    1854.    [From  Mr.  Woodhonse. 

A  very  pleasant  and  amusing  collection  of  graceful 
trifles,  contributed  from  time  to  time  by  the  fair  author- 
ess, to  the  Boston  newspapers.  Many  of  the  sketches 
are  very  entertaining,  some  of  them  painfully  tragic.  We 
were  glad  to  find  from  the  excellent  little  sketch  entitled 
"  Cis-etlantic  Borioboola-Gha,"  that  the  writer  was  no 
advocate  of  those  so-called  "  rights'1  of  women,  to  the 
pantaloons  and  the  rostrum.  Let  all  her  ambitious 
countrywomen  who  wish  to  "  cut  twelve  inches  from  the 
bottom  of  their  skirts"  read  this  chapter  and  reflect  upon 
the  questions  it  propounds.  The  book  is  very  handsome- 
ly printed  and  illustrated :— the  latter  not  so  good. 

Waldo  :  or,  Life  in  the  Woods.  By  Henry  J).  Thar- 
em,  author  of  "  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merri- 
mack rivers."  Boston.  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1854. 
[From  A.  Morris. 

A  large  class  of  readers  will  be  pleased  by  the  fresh 
rural  scenes  and  descriptions  of  Mr.  Thoreau,  and  his 
Tolmne  is  a  delightful  companion  for  a  loll  under  the 
rustling  leaves  of  some  old  oak,  far  in  the  country.  He 
paints  rural  scenes  and  habits,  works  and  pleasures  with 
a  gnsto  most  refreshing.  The  book  is  published  in  the 
uniform  style  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields,  and  is  very 
handsome.    We  commend  it  to  our  readers. 

Katharine  Ashtov.   By  the  author  of  "  Amy  Herbert, 
" Margaret  Percival,"  etc.    In  two  vols.    New  York. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1854. 

14 Amy  Herbert,"  "The  Earl's  Daughter,"  and  other 
productions  of  Miss  Sewell  have  become  vary  popular 
and  her  readers  are  among  the  best  and  most  refined  class 
of  book  buyers.  Her  quiet  domestic  scenes,  the  pious 
atmosphere  in  which  her  characters  move,  and  the  art 
with  which  she  gradually  unfolds  her  plots,  are  all  very 
observable  traits  of  the  productions  of  this  very  delight- 
ful writer.  "  Katherine  Ashton,"  which  we  have  just  re- 
ceived from  the  publishers,  will  be  found  of  great  inter 
est,  and  its  delineations  of  character  very  fresh  and  pleas- 
ing. Charles,  Katherine,  John,  and  indeed  all  the  per- 
sonages of  the  tale  are  finely  drawn.  We  advise  our 
readers  to  possess  themselves  of  these  volumes  if  they 
wish  a  pure  and  beautiful  narrative  which  purifies  while 
it  interests  the  reader.  The  enterprising  firm  of  the  Ap 
pletons  have  produced  nothing  of  late  more  attractive. 
The  externals  of  the  bonk  are  also  very  graceful — simple 
and  neat. 

Through  Mr.  Morris. 

Sasdwich  Island  Notes.    By  A,  lidloi.    New  Vork. 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1854.    [From  A.  Morris. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  give  much  attention  to 
this  work ;  but  can  conscientiously  endorse  the  criticisms 


of  our  exchanges.  They  pronounce  it  very  valuable  and 
interesting.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  at  the 
moment,  and  the  Harpers  have  done  well  to  present  this 
attractive  volume  to  their  readers.  We  think  this  enter- 
prise of  furnishing  instructive  and  entertaining  books 
upon  unknown  lands*  instanced  by  the  present  volume 
and  M.  de  la  Gironiesee  "  Twenty  Years  in  the  Phillip- 
ines"— will  largely  repay  them.  Tbe  Sandwich  Island 
Notes  is  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  on  wood. 

Fifty  Years  in  Both  Hemispheres.  By  Vincent 
Nolte.  New  York.  Red  field.  1854.  [From  A.  Mor- 
ris. 

We  need  scarcely  speak  of  this  extraordinary  volume. 
The  journals  of  the  whole  country  have  forestalled  us, 
and  the  public  are  determined  to  buy  and  read  it.  What 
then  remains  for  us  to  say  ?  Manifestly  it  is  time  thrown 
away ;  but  we  may  add  for  tbe  information  of  those  whose 
attention  has  not  been  attracted  by  the  noise  which  Mr. 
Nolte's  book  has  raised,  that  they  will  go  far  before  they 
find  a  volume  equally  attractive.  The  amount  of  histo- 
rical anecdote  in  the  book  is  immense.  Napoleon,  Jack- 
son, General  Scott,  the  Marshalls  of  the  old  regime— 
these  and  a  thousand  other  personages  walk  through  its 
pages  and  talk  in  presence  of  tbe  reader.  Mr.  Nolte  is 
the  modern  Ulysses,  and  is  likely  to  become  as  famous 
as  the  Ithacan. 


The  Poetical  Works  or  Henry  Howard,  Earl oy 
Surrey.    With  a  memoir. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell.  With 
notes  and  a  biographical  sketch.  By  Rev.  W.  A.  Bill, 
M.  A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Wyatt.  With  a 
memoir.  Boston.  Little,  Brown  &.  Co.  1854.  [From 
A:  Morris. 

We  have  spoken  more  than  once  of  this  very  elegant 
edition  of  the  British  poets,  and  repeat  our  assurance  to 
our  readers,  that  if  they  wish  a  neat,  tasteful  and  accu- 
rate copy  of  the  poems  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of 
England,  they  cannot  do  better  than  purchase  the  vol- 
umes of  this  series.  The  paper,  type,  and  whole  exter- 
nal appearance  are  elegantly  simple,  and  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  examine  tbe  memoirs,  they  are  accu- 
rate and  full.  Tbe  love  poems  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  ore 
among  the  most  graceful  in  the  language,  and  in  spite  of 
that  tinge  of  former  modes  and  manners  of  thought  so 
different  from  the  habitudes  of  our  own  day,  they  will  be 
apt  to  become  very  popular  in  our  own  day  and  genera- 
tion. The  finer  poems  of  Campbell  are  household  words ; 
and  the  volume  before  us  presents  them  with  an  elegant 
clearness  of  type  which  is  very  refreshing  after  tbe  close 
and  somewhat  blurred  printing  of  the  popular  8vo.  edi- 
tion. Wyatt's  muse  lives  among  scenes  similar  to  those 
of  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  madrigals.  We  again  assure  our 
readers  that  few  books  will  so  well  repay  the  money 
which  they  cost,  ns  the  volumes  of  thfa  series. 

The  Recreations  of  Christopher  North.  Com- 
plete in  one  volume.  Boston.  Phillips,  Sampson  fc 
Co.    1854.    [From  Mr.  Woodhouse. 

The  late  death  of  this  peat  and  affluent  genius,  will 
make  the  present  edition  of  his  u  Recreations"  doubly 
popular.    The  reputation  of  Professor  Wilson  needs  no 
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word  from  ourselves  or  any  one,  at  this  late  day :  hist  wri- 
tings will  live  as  long  na  the  language  and  become  the 
Highland  classics  of  Scotland — tide  by  side  with  Scott's 
noble  books.  The  "  Recreations"  were  republished  from 
Blackwood's  Magazine  many  years  ago,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  the  most  enthusiastic  pleasure  by  the  wide 
circle  of  Wilson's  admirers  among  whom  we  class  our- 
selves. They  have  continued  to  afford  the  greatest  de- 
light to  all  who  love  "  the  mountain  and  the  glen,"  and 
everybody  should  possess  them.  The  present  edition 
contains  a  handsome  full-length  portrait  of  the  author. 


History  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary, 
from  the  begioning  of  tbe  Reformation  to  1850,  with 
special  references  to  Transylvania.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Craig,  D.  D.  With  an  introduction  by  J.  H 
Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.  D.  Boston.  Phillips,  Sampson 
&  Co.    1854.    [From  Mr.  Woodhouse. 

A  very  full  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Hungary  from  tbe  time  of  tho  Re- 
formation. The  introduction  by  the  celebrated  D'Au- 
bignd  is  full  of  interest,  and  we  think  that  the  volume 
will  be  found  highly  valuable  and  agreeable.  We  regret 
that  a  press  of  business  has  not  permitted  us  to  give  it 
that  degree  of  attention  which  its  importance  demands  at 
our  hands.  We  shall  if  possible  recur  to  it  at  a  future 
time. 


Harper's  Gazetteer  of  the  World*  Nos.  I,  II,  III. 
New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers.  1854.  [From  A. 
Morris. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  three  numbers 
of  this  excel 'ent  Gazetteer.  Such  a  work  was  much 
needed,  the  old  books  of  this  description  having  become 
antiquated,  and  passed  almost  out  of  print.  The  work 
before  us  seems  very  full  and  accurate,  and  we  think  it 
will  become  a  tine  qua  non  in  all  good  libraries.  We 
learn  from  the  publishers'  advertisement  upon  the  cover, 
that  it  will  be  completed  in  ten  half-monthly  numbers. 
When  finished  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  best  Gazetteer 
in  the  world— because  it  is  the  latest  and  most  carefully 
edited.  Each  number  comprises  nearly  200  pages  of  close 
print,  and  the  price — fifty  cents — seems  very  moderate. 


The  Youth  of  Jefferson,  or  a  Chronicle  of  College 
Scrape*  at  Williamsburg  in  Virginia,  A.  D.  1764. 
Redfield :  New  York. 

A  critic  of  the  Sydney  Smith  order,  i.  c.  a  gentleman 
who,  in  imitation  of  the  wit,  will  pass  upon  a  work  with- 
out reading  it,  might  be  at  a  loss  to  know  why  tbe  author 
has  dubbed  this  little  volume  "The  Youth  of  Jefferson"— 
but  if  one  take  the  pains  to  read  it  through,  he  will  find 
that  it  properly  wears  the  title.  The  book  abounds  in 
genial,  happy  mirth.  All  its  pages  sparkle  with  good 
humor,  and,  at  times,  there  is  a  decided  hit  which,  were  it 
not  for  the  full  tide  of  humor  that  overflows  it,  might  be 
mistaken  for  wit.  A  chronicle  of  college  scrapes  can 
hardly  fail  to  interest  the  lovers  of  fun,  and  those  who  are 
in  searqh  of  it  and  will  follow  the  hero,  Sir  Asinus,  in 
his  racy  adventures,  the  victim  of  politics  and  love,  will 
not  fail  to  discover  it.  We  speak  within  bounds  in  say- 
ing that  we  havo  enjoyed  such  hearty  laughs  over  the 
pages  of  this  volume  as  will,  we  confidently  believe, 
lengthen  out  tho  span  of  our  brief  existence  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 


Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautitul  asd  to 
Good.  By  M.  V.  Cousin.  Increased  by  an  Appeal 
on  French  Art.  Translated  with  the  approbation  c: 
Cousin  by  O.  W.  Wight.  New  York.  D.  Applets 
&Co.    1854.    [From  A.  Morris. 

We  need  only  call  attention  to  this  t*tv  haneVooe  edi- 
tion of  the  celebrated  work  of  M-  Cousin.  Ai  for  as  w 
have  examined  it,  Mr.  Wight's  translation  seems  to  bt 
every  thing  that  could  be  desired.  Tbe  readers  of  the 
**  Course  of  History  of  Modern  Philosophy"  will  £sd  fc> 
tbe  present  volume,  a  view  of  the  general  philosophical 
theories  of  the  writer,  which  may  serve  to  elucidate  mss? 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  more  lengthy  work.  Tbe  -  Ap- 
pendix" is  short,  but  of  much  interest : — the  typoerapk* 
of  the  volume  in  Appleton's  best  style. 

Notes  of  a  Theological  Student.  By  Janet  Jtofct 
Hoppin.    New  York.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.   1S5J. 

The  Latin  quotation  on  the  title-page  we  omit. beracse 
we  do  not  discover  its  pertinency.  The  contents  of  the 
volume  are,  (as  its  author  informs  us,)  gathered  from  pre- 
vious publications  in  fugitive  form — bat  as  it  was  sere: 
our  fortune  to  meet  with  them  any  where  else  we  read 
them  with  the  same  interest  as  if  they  were  now  first fufc- 
jected  to  the  transforming  process  of  print.  The  book 
consists  of  a  series  of  sketches  well  drawn  on  a  variety 
of  interesting  topics  on  the  Continent.  Among  others 
two  are  especially  worthy  of  mention — the  description  of 
Luther's  home  and  tbe  Cottage  of  Schiller.  Tbe  fttffe 
conclude  with  a  dissertation  on  the  "Study  of  tbe  Bible, 
the  concluding  passage  of  which  reminds  ns  of  the  sweJl 
and  grandeur  of  one  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  happiest  fii§ta$. 
It  only  too  much  resembles  it  to  be  commended  as  an 
original  production.  Mr.  Hoppin  is  unquestioc&blr  as 
agreeable  and  sprightly  essayist,  and  at  times  bi§  fljk 
approaches  the  eloquent  and  soul-stirriog. 

From  A.  Morris. 

The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.    By  James  F.  H 
Johnston,  M.  A.,  etc.    Author  of  "  Lectures  oa  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  and  Geology,"  etc     New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1854. 

This  number  of  the  useful  and  agreeable  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  contains  a  quantity  of  valuable  kMottm- 
rion  upon  saccharine  substances  such  as  are  in  dal? 
use— also  much  in  relation  to  fermented  liquors  and  ear- 
cotics.  The  articles  originally  appeared  in  Blackwood** 
Magazine,  and  excited  much  interest.  They  are  a&atn- 
bly  written,  and  probably  embody  more  practical  infor- 
mation upon  these  substances  than  any  other  wed. 
From  Mr.  Morris. 

Leather  Stocking  and  Silk,  or  Joku  Myers  owi  *** 
Time*.  A  Story  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia-  Harpc 
&Co.    1854. 

From  an  unavoidable  necessity,  our  notice  of  this  pro- 
duction has  been  delayed.  It  has  already  passed  ua*!«* 
the  judgment  of  the  censer,  and  its  continually  ferret- 
ing popularity  is  tho  best  guerdon  of  its  success  «  a  i>' 
erary  effort.  The  writer  knows  how  to  manage  his  char- 
acters, and  he  has  given  us  in  the  present  volume  *u 
teresting  and  amusing  picture  of  the  life  and  supersir.^ 
of  the  sturdy  old  hunter  whose  name  appears  oo  theti'V 
poge.  The  portrait  is  so  natural,  that  it  must  have  hen 
drawn  from  real  life.  Other  characters  fill  op  the  »•«• 
ume  which  are  well  worthy  of  an  attentive  study-  w 
sincerely  trust  it  will  not  be  his  last. 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

In  that  stormy  period  of  human  history, 
when  ancient  civilization  was  overthrown, 
and  the  germs  of  a  larger  and  a  healthier  or- 
ganization of  society  were  struggling  into 
life— when  the  Germanic  conquerors  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West  were  required 
to  put  forth  every  exertion  to  repel  the  inva- 
ders of  the  Saracens,  and  the  aggressions  of 
Eastern  hordes  ruder  and  more  barbarous 
than  themselves,  there  was  neither  place  nor 
leisure  for  study  and  literature  amid  the  din 
of  arms  and  the  uncertainties  of  perpetual 
warfare.  Learning  was  thus  driven  from  the 
Court  and  from  Society ;  it  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  walks  of  practical  life  and 
the  association  with  active  men ;  and  to  seek 
shelter  and  seclusion  in  the  shades  of  the 
cloister.  That  it  lost  its  native  hue  and  its 
healthy  character  by  this  separation  from  the 
light,  and  warmth,  and  invigorating  airs  of 
earnest  and  daily  life  might  be  easily  enough 
conjectured,  even  if  the  monuments  survi- 
ving from  those  times  did  not  exhibit  to  us 
the  sickly  colors  and  feeble  growth,  which 
tell  of  the  unfavorable  influences  under 
which  they  had  been  developed.  Still  learn- 
ing, or  the  semblance  of  learning,  remained, 
notwithstanding  every  thing  was  in  confu- 
sion around  it.  The  arts  of  life  decayed  and 
society  crumbled  into  ruins,  while  every  at- 
tempt at  re-construction  appeared  to  be  de- 
bated and  overthrown  almost  as  soon  as 
nade ;  and  the  general  aspect  of  European 
States  resembled  for  many  ages  those  shift- 
ng  sands  of  the  African  deserts,  which  are 
he  sport  of  every  wind,  and  which  are  drift- 
ed into  new  and  fantastic  shapes,  unstable 
md  treacherous,  by  each  successive  blast  of 
he  constantly  recurring  tempests.  In  the 
oidst  of  this  universal  dissolution,  literature 
till  survived  with  a  feeble  but  indestructible 
xistence,  clinging  with  wonderful  tenacity 
o  whatever  would  afford  it  nutriment  and 
upport,  like  those  unsavory  grapes  and  un- 
egarded  plants  which  hang  on  the  rocks  or 
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fasten  on  the  sands,  and  still  live  on,  beaten 
by  the  surges  or  shaken  by  the  winds,  but 
finding  aliment  when  all  their  kindred  would 
meet  only  with  certain  destruction.  But,  in 
the  same  way  that  large  districts  have  been 
reclaimed  from  utter  barrenness  by  the  con- 
tinued cultivation  of  such  apparently  useless 
weeds  as  the  sea-carex,  the  sand  plantain  ,v 
the  genista  scoparia,  and  the  sea-pine,  so  the 
puny  and  contemned  literature  and  instruct 
tion  of  the  close  of  the  first  Christian  mil- 
lennium, prolonged  through  many  genera- 
tions, redeemed  the  intellect  of  Europe  from 
sterility,  and  prepared  from  the  waste  the 
soil  on  which  the  Medieval  Universities 
arose,  and  from  which  our  modern  intelli- 
gence has  sprung. 

The  institutions  of  learning  founded  by 
the  zeal  of  the  later  Roman  Emperors,  and 
encouraged  by  the  people  among  whom  they 
were  established,  never  probably  disappeared 
entirely.  Some  remnants  were  left  in  the 
more  favored  localities  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a  better  state  of  things,  and  to 
cherish  the  hope  of  future  improvement. 
At  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Century  every 
town  of  any  note  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
own  Academy,  of  greater  or  less  celebrity.* 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  all  of  these 
vanished  utterly,  though  the  decline  of  wealth 
and  of  industry  must  have  crippled  the  re- 
sources of  all,  and  impaired  both  their  im- 
portance and  use.  Fauriel,  who  is  a  most 
competent  authority  in  these  matters,  states 
that  the  Schools  of  Narbonne,  Toulouse, 
Aries,  Vienne,  and  Lyons  continued  to  sub- 
sist under  the  Visigothic  domination.  Those 
of  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Clermont  were  still 
surviving  when  Gregory  of  Tours  composed 
his  history.  It  was  only  in  the  Eighth  Cen- 
tury, during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Maires 
du  Palais,  and  the  degradation  of  the  Rois 
Faineants,  who  closed  the  Merovingian  dy- 
nasty,—and  during  the  menace  of  Saracen 
dominion,  that  the  Schools  and  Literature  of 

*  Fauriel.  Hii U  De  la  Polsie  Provenqab.  chap.  r.  vol. 
t.p.U8. 
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the  Romans  seemed  to  be  expiring  in  France, 
tinder  the  double  oppression  of  internal  dis- 
tractions and  foreign  invasion.  But  the  Sa- 
Ttcens  were  checked  and  driven  back  by 
Charles  Martel  and  the  waning  civilisation 
waerevived  by  Charlemagne  in  this  very  crisis, 
and  the  first  foundation  of  our  modern  Uni- 
versities was  laid,  in  general  estimation,  by 
Aid  establishment  of  Charlemagne's  Palatine 
•shod,  and  the  instructions  of  Alaim.  The 
Bnks  which  connect  the  public  education  of 
tilt  Roman  Empire  with  that  of  modern  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms  may  be  obscure,  but  with 
pittance  they  may  be  detected ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  break  in  the  chain,  though  it 
becomes  exceedingly  attenuated  at  times, 

The  condition,  intelligence  and  culture  of 
the  Middle  Ages  have  been  grievously  un- 
derrated by  most  of  the  moderns ;  and  the 
efiects  of  the  settlement  of  the  Germanic 
tribes  in  the  Roman  provinces  have  been  too 
often  entirely  misunderstood.  It  was  not  by 
the  barbarian  conquests  that  the  Roman  civ« 
ligation  was  extinguished,  but  by  long  pre 
vines  exhaustion,  by  the  continual  warfare 
incident  to  a  period  of  universal  ootnntotion, 
by  the  impoverishment  and  decay  of  indus- 
try consequent  upon  the  prevalence  of  an 
armed  resistance  against  external  violence, 
and  by  the  changes  and  uncertainties  atten- 
dant upon  a  complete,  but  gradual  alteration 
of  the  social  organization.  The  Teutonic 
princes  conquered  the  lands  of  the  Romans, 
but  anxiously  sought  to  be  vanquished  by 
their  institutions.  It  was  the  slow  and  nat- 
ural action  of  time  which  obliterated  the 
Reman  civilisation,  not  the  barbarians.  They 
had  neither  the  design  nor  the  desire  to  des- 
troy any  thing  which  Rome  had  created. 
The  very  opposite  was  their  aim,  and  is  con- 
stantly and  prominently  alleged  by  the  Os- 
trogothic  king,  Theodoric,  through  the  letters 
of  his  Secretary,  Cassiodorus.  They  sought 
to  plant  themselves  on  the  imperial  throne 
of  the  Romans,  or  to  carve  out  a  kingdom 
for  themselves,  but  they  wished  to  rule  as 
Rome  had  done,  so  far  as  their  ability  and 
knowledge  would  permit.  They  employed 
the  same  means,  preserved  the  same  forms, 
copied  the  same  ceremonial  in  great  mea- 
sure, appointed  the  same  officers,  favoured 
the  same  practices  and  encouraged  the  same 
institutions.    They  planted  their  Teuton  fol- 


lowers on  a  part  of  the  almost  depopulated 
and  desert  lands  of  the  Romans,  but  they 
left  to  the  latter  their  religion,  their  culture, 
their  language,  their  laws,  their  municipal 
government,  their  amusements,  their  institu- 
tions, their  arts  and  their  familiar  usages  of  all 
kinds.*    They  did  more— -they  adopted  them 
themselves,  they  prided  themselves  on  their 
successful  appropriation  of  them,  and  the; 
set  the  fashion  at  their  courts  of  imitatiof 
them.     Theodoric,  the   second   Vistgrthic 
king  of  that  name,  joined  to  the  virtues  of  a 
warrior  the  manners,  the  polish,  and  the  ed- 
ucation of  a  Roman ;  and  took  pleasure  in 
reading  the  Epic  of  Virgil  and  the  Lyrics  of 
Horace,    ChUpeni  IL,  king  of  the  Franki, 
wrote  Latin  hymns,  and  considered  his  learn- 
ing, his  literature,  and  bis  poetry  as  his  moA 
eminent  distinction.    He  revived  the  games 
of  the  Roman  Circus,  and  built  or  repaired 
the  amphitheatres  at  Soissons  and  Paris  for 
their  exhibition.    There  is  no  greater  mis- 
take, though  it  is  one  of  very  common  oc- 
currence, than  to  suppose  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  barbarian  hordes  in  Europe,  and 
the  rise  of  new  kingdoms  on  the  wreck  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  produced  a  sudden  break 
or  interruption  in  the  development  of  human 
history,  or  was  intentionally  or  consciously 
the  cause  of  the  decline  of  learning  and  ed- 
ucation.   Occasional  expressions  reported  by 
contemporary  authors  may  be  found  to  pre- 
sent an  apparent  justification  of  this  opin- 
ion,, but  the  whole  tenor  of  historical  testi- 
mony is  adverse  to  it ;  and  its  reception  ren- 
ders the  whole  course  of  Medimval  develop- 
ment an  anomaly,  and  the  origin  of  our  mod- 
ern civilisation  inexplicable,  except  by  vio- 
lent or  untenable  hypotheses. 

But,  though  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  some  vestiges  of  the  great  Ro- 
man Academies  were  perpetuated  through- 
out the  long  night  which  intervened  between 
the  Sixth  and  Tenth  centuries,  it  was  not 
principally  by  any  such  frail  assistance  tha: 
learning  was  preserved  as  a  sacred  depoat 
to  be  restored  to  later  and  more  fortunate* 
ages.  It  was  chiefly  by  the  patient  and  un- 
interrupted, if  often  narrow  and  unenlight- 
ened studies  of  the  monks,  that  the  relics  of 
ancient  genius  were  perpetuated,  and  it  wa- 
by  the  teaching  in  the  monasteries  and  It 

*  FaurieJ.  chap.  v.  p.  117. 
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the  cathedral,  or  other  ecclesiastical  schools, 
that  the  task  of  education  was  prosecuted 
with  unwavering  assiduity,  if  with  trifling 
success.  Hence,  it  was  from  this  retirement 
that  the  scholars,  philosophers,  and  teachers, 
who  revived  the  almost  forgotten  glory  of 
the  schools,  were  brought  by  Charlemagne, 
or  by  the  growing  appetite  in  later  centuries 
for  Academical  instruction.  The  names  of 
Sidonius  Apolinaris,  Venantius  Fortunatus, 
Avitus,  Bede,  Alcuin,  Rabanus  Maurus,  Sco- 
tus  Erigena,  Gerbert,  and  St.  Anselm,  and 
the  useful  but  obscure  labors  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Monks,  carry  us  over  the  vast  chasm  of 
time  which  intervened  between  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium  by  Cas- 
8iodorus  for  his  monastery  at  Squillace,  and 
the  appearance  of  Helard  before  his  crowded 
auditors  in  the  Schools  of  Paris. 

The  mention  of  Gerbert,  who  was  scarcely 
equally  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  reminds  us  that  other  influen- 
ces than  those  of  Roman  or  ecclesiastical 
derivation  were  operative  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mediceval  Universities.  Ger- 
bert was  born  at  Aurillac,  in  Auvergne,  and 
studied  first  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gerand, 
and  afterwards  in  the  South  of  France.  The 
opinion  that  he  had  completed  his  education 
among  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  which  was  enter- 
tained by  Trithemius  and  Brucker  and  Tied* 
emaun,  has  been  impugned  by  the  authors 
of  the  Literary  History  of  France,  but  he 
possessed  acquirements  which  were  supposed 
to  be  attainable  only  in  the  Saraceino  Colle- 
ges, which  then  had  been  long  flourishing 
and  celebrated.  He  certainly  was  largely 
indebted  to  the  science  of  the  Arabs.  In 
the  School  of  Rheims  he  lectured  on  the 
Predicaments  of  Porphyry,  add  the  logical 
treatises  of  Aristotle ;  and  in  Rhetoric,  em* 
ployed  as  his  text-books  Virgil,  Statius,  Te- 
rence, Juvenal,  Persius,  and  Horace.*  The 
existence  of  a  School,  where  such  branches 
of  learning  were  taught,  disproves  the  hy- 
pothesis that  education  was  neglected  entirely 
even  in  the  Tenth  Century — which  has  been 
represented  by  Robertson  and  regarded  by 
others  as  the  darkest  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  But,  whether  Gerbert  owed  bis  accom- 
plishments to  a  course  of  study  at  the  Arab 

*  Caramao  Hist,  da*  Revolution*  do  la  Philosophy  ea 
Fno*.  vol.  i.  p.  306-316. 


Colleges  of  Cordova  or  Seville,  or  received 
them  through  Saracenic  influences  indirectly 
in  the  semi-Arabic  provinces  of  Southern 
France,  the  existence  and  example  of  the 
great  institutions  of  learning  among  the 
Spanish  Arabians  were  highly  instrumental 
in  effecting  the  revival  of  education  in  the 
Christian  kingdoms  of  the  West.  There 
were  seventeen  distinguished  Colleges  and 
Academies  which  flourished  under  the  Arab 
dominion  of  Spain,  shedding  glory  on  their 
Empire,  and  diffusing  the  light  of  intelli- 
gence far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  rule. 
Among  these  the  University  of  Cordova  was 
the  most  illustrious.  It  traced  its  origin  to 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  though  it  derived 
from  the  Arabs  a  greater  brilliancy  than  ap- 
pertained to  the  City,  in  which  it  was  raised, 
as  the  birth-place  of  the  twp  Senecas  and  of 
Lucan.  Hakem  either  revived  the  ancient 
Academy,  or  founded  a  new  College  in  its 
stead,  establishing  at  the  same  time  a  royal 
library  of  400,000  volumes,  in  which  he  had 
inscribed  the  genealogies,  births  and  deaths, 
of  the  separate  authors,  with  his  own  hand. 
In  these  Colleges,  which  were  sometimes 
connected  with  the  Mosques,  sometimes  in- 
dependent institutions,  was  taught  all  the 
learning  of  the  times.  Many  of  them  con- 
tained thirty  apartments,  each  adapted  for 
the  reception  of  four  or  five  students.  These 
resident  scholars  must  have  constituted, 
however,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  regular 
pupils,  and  were  probably  designed  to  ac- 
commodate only  those  who,  in  consequence 
of  their  poverty  or  their  proficiency,  were 
favoured  with  Collegiate  assistance  during 
their  course.  In  the  great  College  founded 
at  Bagdad  by  the  Caliph  Moatanser,  end 
called  by  his  own  name,  ample  revenues 
were  accorded  for  its  support;  and  besides 
the  monthly  salary  and  maintenance  granted 
to  the  professors  from  the  Royal  Exchequer, 
every  student  had  a  daily  and  liberal  allow* 
ance  of  provisions  of  all  sorts,  apartments 
were  provided  for  his  use,  baths  for  his  health, 
his  cleanliness,  or  his  enjoyment,  and -a  phy- 
sician was  employed  at  the  Caliph's  expense 
to  attend  him  in  sickness.  Whether.  Bag- 
dad imitated  Cordova,  or  Cordova  followed 
the  example  of  Bagdad,  we  may  readily 
adopt  the  belief  that  the  Arab  Colleges  of  tbe 
East  and  Wfest  were  arranged  under  a  timl* 
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lar  organization,  and  possessed  similar  char- 
acteristics.* 

The  Madras,  as  the  higher  Colleges  in 
Spain  were  termed,  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  rector  chosen  from  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  learning,  and  often 
without  regard  to  the  character  of  his  reli- 
gious opinions.  The  same  liberality  has 
been  displayed  in  the  Catholic  Universities 
of  Italy  and  Lou  vain,  but  it  has  rarely  been 
exhibited  elsewhere,  or  under  other  religious 
auspices.t  Examinations  took  place  to  test 
the  proficiency  of  the  students — public  dis- 
putations were  a  part  of  the  regular  exerci- 
ses—and certificates  or  diplomas  were  grant- 
ed as  the  rewards  of  diligence  and  success- 
ful learning.  Ample  opportunities  were  thus 
afforded  for  education  ;  as  there  were  schools 
of  a  lower  grade,  corresponding  to  our  Sun- 
day Schools,  attached  to  all  the  Mosques,  in 
which  reading,  writing  and  the  Koran  were 
taught  to  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
Moreover,  in  Andalusia  alone,  there  were 
seventy  libraries  open  for  the  instruction  of 
the  public,  nor  need  we  suppose  that  these 
were  scantily  furnished  with  books,  when 
we  think  of  the  magnificence  and  liberality 
of  the  Ommyade  Caliphs  in  Spain,  and  re- 
member that  a  private  doctor  refused  the  in- 
vitation to  the  Court  extended  to  him  by  the 
Sultan  of  Bukhara  because  the  transporta- 
tion of  his  books  would  have  required  the 
services  of  four  hundred  camels.} 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Saracenic  Col- 
leges we  discover  many  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Universities  which  were  afterwards 
established  in  the  Christian  States  of  Eu- 
rope, and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  example  of  the  Andalusian  Caliphate, 
which  had  so  strongly  impressed  both  the 
mind  and  the  language  of  the  adjoining  com- 
munities, had  been  regarded  with  admiring 
envy  and  a  disposition  to  imitate  it  by  Char- 
lemagne and  his  people,  and  the  succeeding 
generations  in  France  and  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope^ 

*  Gibbon  rueutious  (lie  expenditure  of  200,000  pieces 
of  gold  on  the  foundation  of  a  College  at  Bagdad,  states 
its  endowment  at  15,000  dinars  annually,  and  with  some 
donbt  nuoibers  its  disciples  at  6,000. 

t  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  Discussions. 

X  Gibbon.  Hist.  Decl.  and  Fall.  Rom.  Emp.  ch.  lii. 

4  We  own  our  obligations  for  much  of  the  above  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  Arab  Colleges  in  Spain,  to  Crich- 
ton*s  History  of  Arabia. 


The  learning  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  and 
their  learned  institutions  were  neither  nov- 
elties nor  local  distinctions.  In  all  the  prov- 
inces under  Saracenic  rule,  from  the  Oxusto 
the  Tagus,  from  Samarcand  and  Bockhara  to 
Seville  and  Cordova ;  in  Tunis,  in  Egypt,  in 
Syria,  and  in  Persia ;  similar  retreats  had 
been  erected  for  literature  and  science.  Bat 
as  these  had  been  borrowed  from  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  Eastern  Empire,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Colleges  had  been  also  derived  from 
the  same  source.  The  philosophers,  whom 
Justinian  had  driven  by  confiscation  and  per- 
secution beyond  the  Roman  boundaries,  had 
carried  their  learning  into  Persia,  and  estab- 
lished there  the  genius  of  an  intellectual  cul- 
ture which  afterwards  formed  the  education 
of  the  Orientals,  frequently  replenished  as  it 
was  from  the  same  fountains  by  future  ca- 
lamities and  the  disasters  at  home.  In  Per- 
sia were  written  many  of  the  most  valuable 
Greek  commentaries  on  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, and  the  first  indications  of  that  specu- 
lation, wiiich  afterwards  became  so  celebra- 
ted as  the  Scholastic  Philosophy ,  were  mani- 
fested under  the  patronage  of  the  Persian 
monarchs.  The  conquests  of  the  Mahome- 
tans afterwards  extended  their  dominion  over 
both  Persia  and  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  gave  them  possession  of  the 
learning  of  the  Greeks,  and  occasioned  hab- 
its of  continual  intercourse  and  appreciation 
by  which  they  are  not  slow  to  profit  There 
is  little  in  the  history  of  the  Arabian  intel- 
lect to  produce  the  assurance  of  any  origi- 
nality of  mind  among  that  people,  but  every 
thing  tends  to  exhibit  their  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  mastering,  appropriating,  and  devel- 
oping the  ideas  which  they  borrowed  from 
races  of  more  spontaneous  or  persevering 
conception.  That  the  Saracens  imitated  the 
example  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the 
Colleges  and  Academies  which  they  founded 
or  encouraged  is  the  most  reasonable  suppo- 
sition that  can  be  entertained,  for,  at  no  pe- 
riod, did  they  absolutely  disappear  beneath 
even  the  feeble  sceptre  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperors,  though  usually  languishing  and 
frequently  reduced  to  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion. Yet,  about  the  period  when  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  House  of  Abbas  was  dissemi- 
nating learning  through  their  dominions,  anc 
naturalizing  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
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Leo  the  Armenian,  Michael  the  Stutterer, 
and  Tbeophilus  were  endeavoring  to  breathe 
new  life  into  the  Schools  of  the  Romans. 
The  Caesar  Bardas,  the  uncle  of  the  second 
monarch,  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  this 
task,  and  sought  by  personal  intervention  to 
give  success  to  his  undertaking.  He  estab- 
lished distinct  courses  of  lecture  and  study 
for  all  the  various  departments  of  literature, 
and  stimulated  both  teachers  and  scholars  by 
taking  his  seat  with  them  on  the  benches  of 
the  School.* 

If  our  conjectures  be  correct,  the  Saracen 
ColJeges  in  Spain,  in  giving  an  impulse  and 
example  to  the  education  of  the  other  king- 
doms of  Europe,  did  but  return  with  larger 
increase  the  obligations  which  they  owed  to 
the  Romans  in  the  East.    Thus  ancient  Rome 
may  be  justly  regarded,  as  the  parent,  by  a 
triple  line  of  descent,  of  the  Medieval  in- 
stitutions of  learning.    Through  the  three 
different  channels  of  municipal  foundations, 
of  monastic  zeal,  and  of  Saracenic  culture, 
the  influence  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the 
world  was  transmitted,  despite  the  storms  of 
time  and  the  feuds  of  nations,  to  the  revi 
ring  civilization  of  Europe.    Thus,  the  germ 
which  had  been  nurtured  by  artificial  culti- 
vation into  transient  vigour  and  brilliancy  by 
the  earnest  endeavours  of  the  Roman   Em 
perors,  sprung  forth  again  into  a  spontaneous 
bloom  and  more  energetic  life  when  the  col 
lisions  of  the  Teutonic  barbarians  had  in 
some  measure  passed  away,  and  the  prospect 
of  comparative    tranquility  permitted   the 
northern  conquerors  of  the  Roman  domain 
to  develope  the  elements  of  our  modern  poli- 
ty.   In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
the  Mediaeval  institutions  which  merit  our 
admiration  were  only  the  revival  of  Roman 
projects  under  more  favorable  auspices.    The 
researches  of  science  have  taught  us  that 
seeds  may  lie  dormant  and  unnoticed  in  the 
soil  for  long  ages,  but  put  forth  a  healthy 
growth,  which  appears  to  be  the  spontane 
ous  product  of  the  earth,  as  soon  as  the  pre 
vious  vegetation  has  been  cleared  away,  and 
time,  and  change,  and  circumstance  have 
brought  them  to  the  surface,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  vivifying  action  of  the  light  and 

"Montreuil.  Hist,  du  Droit  Byzantin.  vol   i.  p.  274. 
ind  the  passages  of  the  Byzantine  historians  cited  by 


heat  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  rains  and  dews 
of  heaven.  So  too  in  the  course  of  human 
history,  it  frequently  happens  that  social  ar- 
rangements and  political  devices,  which  have 
lain  for  centuries  buried  and  apparently  ex- 
tinct, beneath  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
thick  and  tangled  weeds  which  choked  their 
germination,  revive  to  a  new  and  brighter 
life  than  they  enjoyed  before,  as  soon  as  the 
causes  which  prohibited  their  growth  are  re- 
moved. Thus,  too,  it  often  occurs  that  an 
institution,  which  is  regarded  as  novel,  and 
as  the  instinctive  suggestion  of  the  time 
which  witnessed  its  permanent  establish- 
ment, is  due  to  the  foresight  of  a  far  distant 
generation,  and  has  sprung  from  roots  pene- 
trating deeply  into  the  dark  soil  of  the  past. 

In  attributing  so  large  a  share,  however, 
of  influence  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
origination  of  the  Mediaeval  Universities,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  whole  plan,  as  exemplified  in  the  Muse- 
um of  Alexandria,  was  unquestionably  due 
to  the  sagacious  and  inventive  mind  of  Aris- 
totle. Thus  the  wisdom  of  one  great  man  is 
entitled  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  gratitude 
which  should  be  cordially  paid  by  the  many 
generations  and  the  many  countries  which 
have  already  experienced  or  may  hereafter 
experience  the  practical  benefits  of  his  origi- 
nal suggestion.  And  when  the  name  of 
Aristotle  is  made  the  target  of  unmerited 
obloquy,  it  should  be  remembered  by  those 
who  deride  only  because  they  do  not  know 
his  philosophy,  that,  if  he  had  even  no  other 
title  to  their  homage  and  respect,  yet,  as  the 
founder  or  projector  of  Collegiate  education, 
he  may  claim  at  their  hands  a  higher  vene- 
ration than  rightfully  attaches  to  any  other 
single  individual  in  the  long  history  of  in- 
tellect. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  digression. 
The  imitation  of  Saracenic  usages,  and  the 
emulation  of  Saracenic  learning  constituted 
potent  agencies  in  stimulating  education 
throughout  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe, 
and  in  inducing  the  resuscitation  of  ancient 
Colleges,  or  more  frequently  the  establish- 
ment of  new  ones.  The  first  decided  move- 
ment in  this  direction  appears  to  have  been 
madeby  Charlemagne,  whose  Palatine  School, 
often  regarded  as  a  College  or  as  an  Univer- 
sity, is  usually  considered  as  the  earliest 
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event  in  the  history  of  Collegiate  education. 
This  institution  dates  from  the  earlier  years 
of  the  Ninth  Century,  and,  although  it  bore 
but  a  slight  resemblance  to  its  celebrated 
successor,  the  University  of  Paris,  yet  it  was 
a  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  Charle- 
magne to  elevate  and  disseminate  the  learn- 
ing of  that  day,  and  constituted  only  one 
item  in  his  laudable  attempt  for  that  purpose. 
From  this  source  and  from  the  enlightened 
patronage  of  the  monarch,  the  University  of 
Paris  and  the  education  of  modern  and  me- 
dieval Europe  are  proved  to  trace  their  de- 
scent. Their  roots,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  extend  much  farther  into  the  past, 
and  even  at  the  period  of  the  supposed  in- 
auguration of  the  Palatine  School,  other  pub- 
lic schools  in  other  parts  of  the  vast  domin- 
ions of  Charlemagne  had  been  revived  or 
established  by  his  instrumentality.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  public  school  of  Paris 
founded  in  790,  and  with  those  of  Pavia  and 
Bologna  founded  in  804. 

It  is  impossible  to  discriminate  accurately 
between  the  distinct  functions  subserved  by 
the  different  schools  simultaneously  institu- 
ted or  encouraged  by  Charlemagne.  The 
smaller  schools  attached  to  the  cathedrals 
and  monasteries,  had  probably  never  disap- 
peared since  their  origination  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Church.  These 
have  been  represented  by  an  industrious  his- 
torian, the  Duke  de  Caraman,  as  the  un- 
questionable germs  of  the  mediaeval  Univer- 
sities; though  it  is  erroneous  to  assign  to 
any  singular  or  exclusive  influence  the  credit 
of  their  origin.*  The  larger  schools  Schola 
Majores,  were  opened  in  the  chief  cities  oi 
the  Empire,  were  held  in  public  ediflces,  and 
were  designed  for  lay  as  well  as  clerical  stu- 
dents, for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  To 
this  class  the  Palatine  School  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  in  some  sort  belonged,  for  it 
appears  scarcely  necessary  to  estimate  it  at- 
a  class  by  itself.  It  was  not  limited  to  the 
service  of  the  imperial  household,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  accessible  by  all  who 
sought  its  advantages.  Its  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors were  supported  by  rich  abbacies  and 
ecclesiastical  benefices,   while  houses  and 


*  Hi«t.  des  Rtrolutioni  de  la  Pbilotophie  en  France. 
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food  were  provided  for  the  students.*  These 
characteristics  of  a  Collegiate  foundation- 
the  public  remuneration  of  the  teachers,  the 
supply  of  lodgings,  the  maintenance  of  the 
poorer  scholars,  and  the  free  admission  of 
poor  students, — which  are  thus  exhibited  in 
the  early  essays  of  public  education  in  me- 
dioeval  Europe — which  had  prevailed  in  the 
great  Roman  Academies  continued  in  forte 
during  the  whole  history  of  the  roedisTal 
Universities,  and  it  is  only  in  modern  times 
that  they  have  been  in  any  great  degree 
abandoned.  They  have  only  been  departed 
from  since  literature  ceased  to  be  a  genuine 
republic,  and  learning  came  to  be  estimated 
as  a  mercantile  commodity,  the  profits  of 
which  were  to  be  appropriated  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable by  the  already  favoured  few.  Tel 
until  the  earlier  principle  is  re-adopted  in  its 
full  extent,  and  gratuitous  instruction  with 
adequate  support  afforded  where  it  is  needed, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  hope  of  seeing 
our  modern  Academies  and  Universities  at* 
attain  to  the  usefulness,  the  success,  the  bril- 
liancy, or  the  efficiency  which  belonged  to 
their  neglected  predecessors. 

There  is  a  touching  earnestness  in  the 
hearty  exhortation  which  Charlemagne  ex- 
tends to  all  his  subjects  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunities which  his  zeal  for  education  bad 
afforded  them.  He  invites  all  by  the  exhi- 
bition and  profession  of  his  own  example  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts.! 

About  the  same  period,  and  in  great  mea- 
sure by  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  Char- 
lemagne and  his  successor,  Louis  the  Pious 
numerous  Schools  and  Academies  arose  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Tbey  *ere 
established  at  Fulda,  Osnabrick,  Tours,  Toe- 
louse,  Thionville,  Worms,  Ratisbon,  Wurtt- 
ourg,  Mayence,  Frankfort,  and  other  places.: 
Thus  were  laid  permanently  the  foundation* 
of  general  Academical  education  ia  the  cen- 
tral provinces  of  Europe,  and,  although  the 

*  Monacbui  Saagalienais.  apud  Bruekar.  Biat-  Oi 

I'htl.  torn.  iii.  p.  586. 
t  M  Ijciiur,  qui  aure  nobi*  est  at  nontnrum  Efcte* 
una  ad  meliora  semper  profiriai  stnttia,  oblitmtaitp** 
11  n jo  rum  nofltrorura  deaidia  reparare  vigilaati  ttad*^' 
terarum  aataginiua  officintam,  cd  ad  pamawtada  trias 
■iberaliam  studia  nostra  etiam  inditamns  axjnplo/'-D: 
Boullay.  Hist.  Uoir.  Paris,  torn,  r  p.  96.  apudCwi*5 
vol.  i.p.  210. 
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calamities  and  discussions  of  the  Ninth, 
Tenth,  and  Eleventh  centuries  retarded  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  good  seed 
that  had  been  sown,  the  germs  were  never 
suffered  again  to  die  out  entirely,  but  only 
awaited  a  more  favorable  season  for  their 
expansion.  From  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
to  our  own,  the  history  of  Academical  edu- 
cation presents  an  unbroken  succession  of 
great  and  usually  flourishing  institutions; 
and  it  is  not  doing  too  much  honor  to  the 
valuable  services  of  Charlemagne,  though  it 
k  obscuring  the  indications  of  history,  to  re- 
gard him  asr  the  founder  of  the  University 
system  of  our  modern  civilization.* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this  admis- 
sion that  in  either  the  Palatine  School  of 
Charlemagne,  or  the  other  schools  which 
flourished  during  his  own  and  the  subsequent 
reign,  the  ample  corps  of  instructors  and  the 
vast  organization,  or  even  the  ample  endow- 
ments which  appertained  to  later  periods, 
were  then  to  be  found.  The  beginning  was 
i  small,  and,  in  comparison  with  what  it  led 
to,  a  very  humble  one ;  but  it  was  a  begin- 
ning—-a  deliberate,  earnest,  enthusiastic  in- 
ception of  a  grand  enterprise,  and  was  thus 
a  splendid  undertaking  for  the  age  in  which 
it  was  produced. 

In  the  Palatine  School  all  the  liberal  arts 
as  then  conceived  were  formally  taught, 
to  such  extent  and  with  such  success  as  the 
limited  learning  of  the  day  permitted.  The 
Trivium  and  the  Quadrivium  constituted 
then  as  they  had  done  before,  the  circle  of 
scientific  and  philosophic  study.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  educational  treati- 
ses of  Cassiodorus,  which  had  been  after- 
wards abridged  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  and 
transferred  by  his  pupil  Alcuin  from  the 
School  of  Yarrow  to  the  School  of  Charle- 
magne, to  comprehend  how  exceedingly  mea- 
gre the  treatment  of  the  respective  branches 
of  learning  must  have  been.  Still  they  em- 
braced all  the  then  known  departments  of 
human  speculation ;— Grammar,  Rhetoric, 
and  Dialectics  ;  Music,  Arithmetic,  Geome- 
try, and  Astronomy.  These  studies,  though 
acquiring  larger  proportions  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  long  continued  to  constitute  the  Ac- 
ademical curriculum  ;  and  the  ancient  usage 
perpetuates  its  reminiscences  even  to  our 
•  r.  Gaillard.  apud  Caraman.  vol.  i.  p.  210. 


time  in  the  familiar  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Master  of  Arts.  For  the  Arts  alluded  to  are 
nothing  more  than  the  old  and  almost  forgot- 
ten constituents  of  the  Trivium  and  Quadri- 
vium. 

The  public  institutions  of  learning  must 
have  fared  badly  amid  the  civil  wars,  the  in- 
testine commotions,  and  the  foreign  incur* 
sions,  which  distracted  the  latter  and  longer 
part  of  the  Carlovingian  Era.  We  cannot 
trace  the  fortunes  of  these  infant  establish* 
ments  through  the  confusion  of  those  dark 
and  stormy  times,  nor  determine  whether  in 
each  particular  instance  they  disappeared 
entirely,  or  only  dwindled  away  till  their 
faint  and  feeble  light  was  often  undiscerni- 
ble  before  the  flame  was  again  fed  with  new 
fuel.  The  example  set  by  Charlemagne  and 
imitated  by  Louis  was  not  entirely  lost.  The 
zeal  of  Alfred  resumed  the  great  enterprize 
in  another  dominion,  and  scattered  in  Eng- 
land the  seeds  which  afterwards  blossomed 
into  the  great  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  It  was  only  a  transient  light 
that  he  was  able  to  shed  upon  his  dominion, 
for  the  invasions  and  conquest,  first  of  the 
Danes,  and  then  of  the  M  or  mans,  almost 
obliterated  the  traces  of  his  efforts  for  four 
centuries.  The  cause  of  learning  must,  how* 
ever,  havebeen  materially  advanced  through- 
out the  Imperial  domains  by  the  exertions  of 
Charlemagne,  and,  if  the  institutions  inaug- 
urated  by  him  failed  for  long  years  to  attain 
their  contemplated  ends,  yet  an  impulse  was 
given  to  education  which  manifested  its  en- 
ergy by  progressive  triumphs  in  the  cathedral 
and  other  ecclesiastical  schools.  The  in- 
struction must  have  been  by  no  means  con* 
temptible  which  produced  such  men  as  Hil- 
debrand  and  Gerbert,  Lanfranc,  Roscellius, 
and  St.  Anselm,— men  who  were  formed  in 
advance  of  the  formal  institution  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  either  Paris  or  Bologna.  The 
phenomena,  indeed,  which  preceded  and  ac- 
companied the  inception  of  these  and  other 
contemporary  institutions,  indicate  the  exis- 
tence of  an  already  prepared  and  competent 
body  of  instructors,  and  reveal  the  disorderly 
aggregation,  in  great  measure,  by  voluntary 
act,  of  the  various  elements  of  education 
around  different  centres  of  attraction.  Ros- 
cellinus  was  a  simple  Canon  of  Compilgne 
when  he  broached  the  theory  of  nominalism, 
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which  convulsed  both  Church  and  State  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  yet  prolongs  the  origin- 
al agitation  in  the  streams  of  our  modern 
philosophy.  Abelard  held  no  professorship, 
no  academical  commission,  when  he  gathered 
his  hearers  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  retain- 
ed their  interest  by  the  charms  of  his  sub- 
tilty  and  eloquence.  But  in  every  Church 
and  Monastery  certain  brothers  were  deputed 
to  teach,  under  the  superintendence  usually 
of  an  ecclesiastical  chancelor ;  and  extraor- 
dinary talents  or  unusual  learning  on  the  part 
of  the  instructor  attracted  such  crowds  to  his 
lectures  from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  as 
exhibited  the  necessity  for  ampler  accommo- 
dations, and  even  for  the  intervention  of  the 
public  authority. 

The  desire  of  intellectual  culture  and  phi- 
losophical attainment  had  sprung  up  with 
such  vigor  over  the  whole  of  Europe  after 
the  cessation  of  those  foreign  and  domestic 
disturbances  which  repressed  all  learned  as- 
pirations, that  the  remnants  of  earlier  provi- 
sions for  learning  were  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  spontaneous  zeal  and  the  general  avidity 
for  education.  But,  though  these  establish- 
ments of  learning  were  overpowered,  after 
their  long  enfeeblement,  by  the  vast  and  sud- 
den demand  upon  them  for  more  than  they 
had  the  capacity  to  supply,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  refuse  to  them  the  credit  of  having 
in  an  eminent  degree  nursed,  kept  alive,  and 
stimulated  the  propensities  which  now  sought 
a  larger  satisfaction  by  new  devices,  and 
thus  originated  ampler  and  more  splendid 
institutions. 

To  causes  of  this  nature  may  be  attributed 
the  simultaneous  institution  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  more  tranquil  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope, of  those  great  Universities  which  con- 
stituted so  signal  a  characteristic  of  the  lat 
ter  part  of  the  Twelfth  and  the  first  half  of 
the  Thirteenth  Centuries.  We  cannot  be 
accused  of  underrating  either  the  effect  of 
earlier  example,  or  the  influence  of  delibe 
rate  public  action  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  spontaneous  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  teachers  and  students  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  the  confusion  in  every 
attempt  to  trace  the  originals  of  the  Univer- 
sity education  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to 
comprehend  the  peculiarities  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Universities  themselves.    Nor, 


without  such  consideration,  is  it  easy  to  ac- 
count for  the  immense  crowds  of  students 
who  flocked  to  the  more  celebrated  seats  of 
learning,  encountering  no  contemptible  risk 
by  sea  and  by  land  in  the  gratification  of  their 
zeal,  and  hazarding  the  more  serious  risks  of 
poverty  and  want  during  years  of  absence 
from  their  homes. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  if  Universities 
were  only  in  a  secondary  degree  the  result 
of  deliberate  effort,  and  were  principally  due 
to  the  zeal  of  the  teachers  and  of  those  de- 
siring to  be  taught,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  exact  period  of  their  inception 
as  distinctly  as  might  have  been  done  if  they 
had  owed  their  existence  entirely  to  a  char- 
ter of  incorporation,  or  to  the  munificent  en- 
dowment of  a  prince  or  other  potentate.  In 
the  one  case  there  will  be  a  period,  of  lon- 
ger or  shorter  duration,  according  to  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  incipient  design,  un- 
certain of  its  aims,  will  struggle  fitfully  for 
existence,  and  pursue  a  fluctuating  and  du- 
bious course.  In  the  other,  a  distinct  nati- 
vity is  discernible  and  a  definite  purpose  and 
procedure  are  prescribed.  It  is  thus  easy 
enough  to  determine  when  particular  Uni- 
versities were  recognized  or  established  by 
royal  charter,  papal  bull,  or  other  endow- 
ment :  but  it  is  impracticable  to  assign  the 
period  when  the  older  Universities  commen- 
ced their  own  unaided  course,  or  applied  to 
larger  purposes  the  means  provided  for  more 
limited  aims.  The  dates  ordinarily  ascribed 
to  the  earlier  establishments  are  accordingly 
conjectural  in  the  one  case,  and  certain  in 
the  other ;  but  they  might  have  had  a  real 
existence  for  all  practical  purposes,  long  be- 
fore they  acquired  the  avowed  and  recogni- 
zed being  conferred  by  their  charters  of  in- 
corporation. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  period  of  uncharter- 
ed operation  that  we  must  look  in  many  in- 
stances for  the  origin  and  reason  of  that  Uni- 
versity organization,  whose  republican  com- 
plexion is  so  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
feudal  subordination  of  class  to  class  which 
prevailed  contemporaneously  around  them. 
This  scholastic  democracy  existed  in  differ- 
ent degrees  in  different  institutions,  accord- 
ing to  the  diversity  of  the  influences  under 
which  they  arose,  and  the  predominant  ten- 
dency to  which  they  owed  their  origin.   Si- 
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vigny  has  proved  clearly  and  minutely  that 
the  University  of  Bologna  and  those  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  were  much  more  repub- 
lican in   their    constitution   than  those   of 
France*  and  Spain — the  action  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  municipality  of  the  free  city  of 
Bologna  having  prevailed  in  the  former,  and 
the  Church  and  State  having  been  more  di- 
rectly concerned  in  creating  the  latter.     As, 
however,  spontaneous  life  preceded  public 
intervention,  all  the  earlier  Universities  pre- 
served in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  demo- 
cratic organization — which  was  never  aban- 
doned, though  often  restricted,  till  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Numerous  students  of  different  birth  and  dif- 
ferent tongues,   coming  together  from   all 
parts  of  Europe  for  a  common  purpose,  many, 
if  not  the  majority  of  them  owning  no  alle- 
giance to  the  rulers  of  the  country  to  which 
they  had  come,  away  from  home  and  libera- 
ted from  the  restraints  of  their  families,  their 
ancient  customs,   and  former  associations, 
could  scarcely  submit  to  a  common  authority 
unless  imposed  by  force,  or  adopted  by  com- 
mon consent.    It  would  have  been  as  alien 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  middle  ages  as  to 
the  feelings  of  the  students,  to  have  recurred 
to  the  former  method  for  the  government  of 
men,  who  were  dependent  on  no  feudal  su- 
perior, and  the  latter  was  thus  suggested  by 
instinct  and  necessity. 

But  there  were  two  distinct  parties  in  the 
office  of  University  Education — the  teachers 
and  the  taught — the  body  of  Professors,  or 
Doctors,  and  the  body  of  the  Students ;  and 
the  distribution  of  power  was  required  to  be 
such  as  to  maintain  harmony  between  these. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  the 
same  diversities  of  race  among  the  Profes- 
sors as  among  the  scholars.  Men  of  all 
countries  filled  the  chairs  in  the  different 
Universities — their  character,  their  reputa- 
tion, and  their  qualifications  alone  were  con- 
sidered by  the  classer,  or  those  who  had  the 
faculty  of  appointment.  During  the  bright- 
est celebrity  of  the  University  of  Paris  the 
most  important  Professorships  were  held  by 
Germans,  Italians,  Englishmen,  Scotchmen, 
Spaniards;  and  these  foreigners  were  the 
principal  instruments  in  conferring  on  it  the 

'Hist,  du  Droit  Romain  au  Moyen  Age.     Vol.  in. 
chap.  xxi.  $  59.  pp.  116-117. 
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brilliancy  which  it  long  enjoyed.  No  illibe- 
ral distinctions  have  ever  been  admitted  in 
the  Continental  Universities — they  belong 
entirely  to  an  age  which  estimates  learning 
in  the  same  fashion  in  which  it  would  value 
an  estate. 

As  teachers  and  taught  were  in  the  same 
category  with  respect  to  their  origin,  they  ex- 
perienced similar  necessities,  and  harmony 
was  easily  obtained  in  the  organization  of 
the  Universities.  This  was  rendered  more 
practicable,  too,  by  the  fact  that  the  Profes- 
sor as  such  was  limited  to  the  duty  of  teach- 
ing, and  that  he  was  not  charged  with  the 
government,  the  discipline,  or  the  morals  of 
his  classes.  So  far  as  these  were  provided 
for,  they  fell  under  an  entirely  distinct  su- 
perintendence. Moreover,  the  attendance 
on  a  particular  Professor  was  optional  with 
the  students,  as  the  same  subjects  were  lec- 
tured upon  by  many  Doctors  and  Masters 
concurrently,  and  the  only  mode  of  securing 
a  class  or  retaining  an  honourable  Chair  was 
by  superior  reputation  and  superior  popularity. 

These  considerations  will  readily  explain 
much  that,  at  first  sight,  appears  singular  in 
the  complicated  organization  of  the  medice- 
val  Universities.  They  were  independent 
bodies  politic  of  themselves — self-contained, 
self-sustained,  self-regulating,  and  self-prop- 
agating.* It  would  be  well  to  restore  their 
system,  perfection,  and  completeness,  with 
their  judicious  distribution  of  powers  even 
in  our  day,  and  the  introduction  of  some 
slight  touch  of  their  independent  mode  of 
self-government  might  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  our  American  Colleges. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  long  detail  of 
the  internal  organization  of  the  great  Uni- 
versities of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Cen- 
turies, but  can  only  point  out  some  of  their 
more  prominent  features.  As  already  men- 
tioned, they  may  be  distinguished  into  two 
classes,  those  which  were  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  those 
which  adopted  a  constitution  similar  to  the 
University  of  Paris.  It  will  thus  be  suffi- 
cient to  take  cognizance  of  the  peculiarities 
and  chief  dissimilarities  of  these  two  ancient 
Universities. 

*  Savigny.  Hist,  du  Droit  Romain  aa  Moron  Age.  vol 
ii.  ch.  xxi.  $.  57.  p.  114.  calls  them  M  des  corporations 
presque  independantes." 
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The  leading  distinction  between  the  two, 
was,  that  at  Paris  the  Professors  constituted 
the  corporation,  and  exercised  its  corporate 
powers  !  whilst  at  Bologna  the  students  com- 
posed the  corporation,  and  elected  their  own 
officers,  to  whose  authority  the  Professors 
were  themselves  subject.*  Various  modifi- 
cations of  these  fundamental  differences 
were,  however,  introduced  in  different  Uni- 
versities, by  the  lapse  of  time  or  local  usage. 
Nor  were  the  students  deprived  of  all  share 
in  selecting  their  academical  governors  in  the 
case  even  of  those  institutions  which  fol- 
lowed the  Parisian  rule :  neither  were  they 
entirely  free  from  higher  and  superintending 
authority  in  the  case  of  those  which  adopted 
that  of  Bologna.  Within  the  bosom  of  the 
Universities  there  was  a  concurrence  of  many 
distinct  powers,  representing  in  some  degree 
the  several  elements  whose  aggregation  had 
resulted  in  the  University  establishment. 
According  as  one  element  or  the  other  had 
predominated  in  the  formation  of  the  School, 
the  corresponding  power  was  in  the  ascen- 
dant, but  never  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  any 
of  the  rest.  The  statutes  of  the  University 
of  Montpelier,  as  well  as  the  Papal  Bull,  on 
which  they  were  founded,  clearly  recognize 
the  scholars  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  cor- 
poration—-yet  this  University  was  organized 
after  the  type  of  that  of  Paris.  Even  in  the 
latter,  the  Rectors  were  elected  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  students, — in  the  early  pe- 
riods by  the  procurators  or  heads  of  the  Four 
nations  into  which  the  body  of  the  scholars 
was  divided  ;  after  1280,  by  four  commission- 
ers appointed  for  the  purpose. t  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Bologna  and  that  class  of 
Universities,  although  the  right  of  election 
to  offices  of  government  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  students,  yet  nothing  arbitrary  was 
sanctioned  in  their  procedure.  The  class  of 
persons  from  whom  the  election  was  to  be 
made,  the  conditions  of  eligibility,  and  the 
mode  of  election,  were  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  or  fundamental  customs  of  the 
School,  and  absolute  obedience  to  the  duly 
appointed  officers  was  enforced.  Moreover, 
a  superintending  authority,  though  only 
brought  into  play  on  rare  occasions,  belonged 

"  Savigny.  Hist,  du  Droit.  Romain.  vol  iii.  ck.  xxi.  $ 
58.  p.  116. 
t  SaTigay.  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxi.  $.  132.  p.  254  . 


to  the  State,  the  Emperor,  or  the  Pope,  or  tc 
all  three.     Of  these,  the  suzerainty    of  the 
Pope  was  perhaps  the  most   important  a? 
well  as  the  most  notable.     From  him  seem* 
ordinarily  to   have  been   derived  the  final 
charter  of  incorporation,  without  which  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  the  foundation  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  insecure.     There 
was  apparently  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Pope 
in  all  difficulties  between  the   Scholars  and 
their  Professors,   the   Universities  and  the 
State,  and  the  Universities  and  the  Church. 
This  relation  to  the  Papal  See  was  singularly 
appropriate  and  beneficial  at  the  time — and 
grew  in  some  measure  out  of  the  superin- 
tending dominion  of  the  Papacy  over  all  the 
temporalities  of  the  earth.    It  was  only  from 
a  generally  acknowledged   head  that  the 
right  of  granting  degrees,  equally  valid  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  could  have  been  derived— 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  diploma* 
of  graduation  in  that  day  were  neither  local 
nor  formal.    The  Doctor,  Master,  Licentiate 
or  Bachelor  of  one  University  was  admissible 
ad  eundem  into  all  others ;  and  whoever  had 
acquired  the  right  of  teaching  and  reading 
in  one  had  the  same  right  every  where  el* 
by  virtue  of  his  degree.    A  privilege  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  generally  recognized  as  this 
could  only  be  effectually  conceded  by  an 
authority  regarded  as  the  common  head  of 
Christendom.     For  the  form  of  address  with 
which  the  diplomas    commenced — 'to  all 
persons  to  whom  these  presents  may  come"— 
was  not  there  a  mere  matter  of  legal  form. 
but  of  full  and  important  significance,  and 
was  the  passport  of  the  recipient  through  the 
learned  institutions  of  all  the  Kingdoms  of 
Europe.    Moreover,  the  Pope  was  necessa- 
rily the  sole  j udge  in  ultimate  appeal  between 
the  Church,  State,  and  Universities,  and  the 
numerous  persons  of  different  origin  and 
ligeance  collected  together  temporarily  in  the 
several  schools.    It  is  by  no  means  a  hazar- 
dous assertion  to  declare  that,  without  the 
then  existing  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the      | 
cause  of  education  could  have  made  no  con- 
siderable advance,  and  the  great  medieval       | 
Universities  with  their  thousands  and  tea* 


*  Scriptum  est  universis  prescntes  Uteres  inspectors. 
Bartholomew  of  Capua.  1278.  UDiversii  piweotam  m- 
ipecturit— 1314.    SaTi'gny.  vol.  ir.  App.  p.  514, 515. 
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of  thousand*  of  students  would  have  been 
an  impossibility. 

The  authority  of  the  Emperor  was  of 
course  exercised  only  in  regard  to  those  in- 
stitutions which  were  situated  within  his 
own  dominions,  or  in  Cities  acknowledging 
his  feudal  suzerainty,  and  even  in  these  cases 
was  exceedingly  limited  in  range.  Tn  the 
Italian  Schools  of  Civil  Law  and  especially 
at  Bologna,  the  analogy  or  identity  supposed 
by  the  Jurists  to  exist  between  the  German 
Emperor  and  the  Caesars,  led  them  to  regard 
the  Emperor  as  the  fountain  of  the  Civil  Law 
and  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Feudal 
system.  The  University  of  Bologna  re- 
ferred, moreover,  its  legal  and  chartered  ex- 
istence to  a  constitution  granted  by  Frederic 
the  First  at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia  in  Novem- 
ber, 1158.  By  this  the  special  protection  of 
the  Empire  was  extended  to  all  foreign  stu- 
dents, and  all  the  scholars  were  withdrawn 
from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  City, 
and  were  amenable  for  their  offences  only  to 
their  Professors,  Masters,  or  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  City.  If  they  did  not  claim  the  en- 
joyment of  this  privilege  they  might  then 
be  tried  by  the  ordinary  civic  authorities.* 
This  constitution  is  the  first  historical  fact 
preserved  in  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  University  of  Bologna — not  that 
the  University  was  then  first  established,  but 
that  there  is  no  earlier  evidence  of  its  re- 
cognition as  a  legal  institution  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

The  State  had  a  more  direct,  though  still 
limited  control,  over  the  University  estab- 
lished in  its  midst — and  this  authority  varied 
with  the  circumstances  of  foundation.  It 
claimed,  and  sometimes  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion in  case  of  infractions  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  country,  and  the  occasions  of  its  in- 
tervention were  sometimes  defined  in  the 
acts  of  incorporation  or  endowment.  Thus 
the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  University 
of  Vercelli,  in  1228,  reserves  to  the  students 
the  customary  privileges,  except  in  case  of 
special  renunciation,  or  of  the  commission 
of  felonies  over  which  the  City  has  plenary 
jurisdiction.!    But  ample  provision  is  made 

*  Savigny.  Hist  ilu  Droit  Romain.  vol.  Hi.  ch.  xxL  $64. 
p.  124, 127. 

t  The  argument  between  the  ambassadors  of  Vercelli, 


in  the  same  instrument  for  the  settlement  of 
all  ordinary  difficulties  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  State  by  a  mixed  commission. 
The  persons  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 
University  are  defined  by  the  Statutes  of  the 
University  of  Bologna,  towards  the  close  of 
the  XIV.  Century,  to  be  all  matriculates, 
and  duly  sworn  doctors — the  illuminators, 
copyists,  book-binders,  notaries,  general  and 
special  beadles,  servants  of  scholars  and  doc- 
tors, and  all  persons  in  the  service  of  the 
University  and  of  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  same  privileges 'are  also  extend- 
ed to  all  students  living  at  the  expense  of 
others,  but  these  are  not  allowed  to  hold 
office  or  to  vote  in  elections,  if  there  be  any 
other  fit  member  of  their  respective  na- 
tions.* 

This  reference  to  the  scholastic  division 
into  different  nations  recalls  us  to  that  im- 
portant feature  in  the  internal  arrangement 
of  the  older  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  many  significant  peculiarities  in  their 
organization  which  were  dependent  thereon. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Arabian 
Colleges  were  placed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  Rector,  and  it  may  have  been 
in  some  measure  that  the  custom  was  bor- 
rowed from  them  by  later  institutions.  The 
Rectors  were  the  acknowledged  heads  of 
their  respective  Universities.  Their  number 
varied  in  different  places,  and  even  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  same  place.  At  Paris 
there  seems  to  have  beea  only  one ;  there 
was  only  one  at  Montpelier ;  two  at  Bologna ; 
three  at  Padua  as  appears  by  the  Act  of 
Foundation  of  the  University  of  Vercelli ; 
and  four  at  some  other  places. 

The  Rectors  were  always  elected  by  the 
students,  either  directly,  or  by  delegation, 
and  exercised  jurisdiction,  civil  and  some- 
times criminal,  over  them.  They  must  be 
unmarried,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  have 
studied  a  certain  number  of  the  years  at 
their  own  expense  in  the  schools,  and  were 
usually  required  to  be  clerks  of  good  sense 
and  discretion.  It  is  sometimes  recommend- 
ed in  the  Statutes  that  only  men  of  ample 
means  should  be  selected,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  sustain  respectably  the  charges  of 

fambaxaloretj  and  the  Professors  of  Padua  is  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  Savigny,  vol.  iv.  p.  483— 6. 
*  Apud  Savigny.  vol.  iv.  App.  p.  483. 
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their  office.  They  were  the  representatives 
as  well  as  the  governors  of  the  students, 
their  protectors  as  well  as  their  head,  and 
belonged  so  distinctly  to  the  class  of  schol- 
ars that  they  be  chosen  from  that  body,  and 
abdicated  their  dignity  by  accepting  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  or  the  functions  of  a  profes- 
sor. The  office  was  one  of  eminent  distinc- 
tion as  well  as  of  great  power.  They  had 
as  ample  jurisdiction  in  the  Universities  of 
the  Bolognese  type  over  the  Professors  as 
over  the  students,  and  they  of  Bologna  took 
precedence  in  public  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Bologna,  of  bishops  and  archbishops,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bologna. 
These  prerogatives  were  confirmed  by  Papal 
bulls,  and  justified  by  the  title  of  Magnificus 
which  is  accorded  to  this  officer  by  the  Sta- 
tutes adopted  at  the  close  of  the  XIV.  Cen- 
tury. The  office  was  ordinarily  held  only 
for  a  year,  and  sometimes  only  for  six  months. 
Where  there  was  more  than  one  Rector, 
the  number  seems  to  have  been  determined 
in  some  measure  by  the  distribution  of  the 
Students  into  nations  or  provinces.  At  Bo- 
logna the  Scholars  were  divided  into  two 
ranks,  which  Savigny  regards  as  two  distinct 
universities.  They  were  either  Citramontanes 
or  Ultramontane*,  and  each  had  their  rector. 
The  former  were  divided  into  seventeen  na- 
tions ;  the  latter  into  eighteen.  The  desig- 
nations of  these  sub-divisions  are  given  by 
Savigny  from  the  Statutes.  This  minute  di- 
vision was  not  customary.  At  Padua,  we 
find  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  Parisian 
distinctions,  which  will  soon  be  mentioned. 
We  have  then  one  nation  of  the  Franks, 
English,  and  Normans ;  a  second  of  the  Ital- 
ians ;  a  third  of  the  Spaniards,  Provencals, 
and  Catalans.  The  Germans  are  here  un- 
represented, unless  they  were  included  in 
the  First  Class.  Each  of  these  nations  had 
its  own  Sector.  At  Paris  the  students  had 
been  divided  into  four  nations  previous  to 
1206.  These  nations  were  first,  the  French ; 
second,  the  English  or  German ;  third,  the 
nation  of  Picardy;  fourth,  the  Norman.  Each 
was  subdivided  into  numerous  provinces.  It 
is  very  evident  that  little  attention  to  eth- 
nology was  paid  in  these  classifications.  The 
principle  of  arrangement  may  be  very  natu- 
rally suspected  to  have  been  the  compara- 
tive numbers  of  each  origin  usually  attend- 


ing the  University.  This  organization,  how- 
ever, recognized  the  partial  independence  of 
foreign  students  with  respect  to  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  their  right,  as  they  were 
out  of  their  own  natural  allegiance,  to  concur 
in  the  government  to  which  they  submitted, 
a  principle  often  violated,  but  intimately  in* 
terwoven  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  law* 
and  usages  in  feudal  times. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Centuries,  t 
new  corporation  was  established  at  Bologna, 
with  its  own  special  rector,  for  the  study  of 
medicine  and  the  liberal  arts.  In  1362  a 
school  of  Theology  was  instituted  in  the  same 
place  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  IT.,  but 
this  took  for  its  model  the  constitution  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  was  in  consequence 
a  universitas  maguiratuwn  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Professors  and  other  officers, 
and  not,  like  its  three  precursors,  a  wuvcrti- 
tas  scholarium,  or  incorporation  of  Scholar*. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  the  term  wdversita*  or 
university  signifies  simply  a  corporation,  and 
refers  of  itself  neither  to  the  purposes  con- 
templated thereby,  nor  to  the  place  where 
those  purposes  were  to  be  achieved.  This 
point  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  original 
documents,  has  been  proved  from  them  by 
Savigny,  and  ably  illustrated  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton. 

In  the  two  Schools  of  Law,  and  in  the  School 
of  Arts  at  Bologna,  as  in  all  similarly  con- 
stituted Universities,  the  Rector  exercised 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  stu- 
dents, though  these  powers  were  at  various 
times  conceded  to  the  magistrates  of  Bolog- 
na, from  inability  to  enforce  discipline 
among  the  thousands  of  their  turbulent  sub- 
jects. 

In  the  election  of  the  Rector,  and  the  ju- 
risdiction assigned  to  him,  we  have  the  ex- 
planation of  several  characteristic  pheno- 
mena in  the  constitution  of  the  modern  uni- 
versities of  England  and  Scotland.  A  Rec- 
tor, though  the  dignity  i.s  little  more  than  an 
honorary  office,  is  still  elected  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  who  usually 
select  some  person  distinguished  in  letter 
science,  and  politics  for  the  honour.  A: 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Senatus  Acade- 
micus,  consisting  of  all  graduates,  by  whom 
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the  University  elections  are  made,  still  rep- 
resents and  exercises  the  ancient  powers  of 
the  mediceval  students,  in  a  manner  some* 
what  similar  to  their  former  usage  in  Bolog- 
na. Moreover,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  uni- 
versity Recorder  at  the  old  English  Univer- 
sities, which  is  so  prominent  a  characteristic 
in  their  organization,  is  derived  by  an  un- 
broken tradition  from  the  powers  of  the  Bo- 
logna Rector,  though  these  powers  have  been 
placed  in  different  hands  in  England. 

Besides  the  Rectors  the  students  of  each 
nation  elected  from  their  own  body  one  or 
two  counsellors,  who  constituted  with  the 
Rectors  the  academical  Senate ;  and  in  some 
cases  exercised  the  government  of  the  stu- 
dents to  the  exclusion  of  the  Rectors  them- 
selves. The  German  nation  enjoyed  this 
privilege  at  Bologna ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  general  rule  in  those  Universities 
where  only  one  Rector  was  appointed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  other  offi- 
cers elected  by  the  Scholars.  The  Profes 
sors  were  appointed  by  the  Academical  Coun- 
cil, whether  this  body  was  elected  by  the 
students,  or  consisted,  as  at  Paris,  of  the 
Professors  and  functionaries  of  the  Univer- 
sity. This  was,  however,  only  applicable  to 
the  ordinary  Professors,  or  regular,  publicly 
appointed  teachers — for,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  every  Doctor  and  Master  had  a 
right  to  teach,  unless  silenced  for  misconduct 

The  remuneration  of  the  Professors  was 
derived  either  from  annual  collections  from 
the  students,  the  amount  of  which  was  regu 
lated  by  statute,  or  from  salaries  granted  by 
the  State.  Provisions  in  regard  to  the  for- 
mer are  inserted  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Uni 
versities  of  Arezzo  and  Montpelier.  The 
City  of  Vercelli,  on  the  other  hand,  under- 
took to  provide  competent  salaries  for  four- 
teen Professors,  the  competency  to  be  deter- 
mined by  two  Scholars  and  two  citizens. 
Vercelli,  however,  was  offering  extraordinary 
inducements  to  the  governors  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Padua  to  tempt  them  to  establish  an  in 
stitution  of  learning  within  its  walls.  Among 
other  engagements  it  undertook  to  provide 
five  hundred  lodgings,  or  more  if  necessary, 
at  a  moderate  rent,  to  be  determined  by  two 
Scholars  and  two  citizens ;  also  to  lend  ten 
thousand  libxi  to  the  scholars,  for  a  slight  in- 
terest, for  two  years,  and  for  six  years  lon- 


ger, for  a  small  advance,  and  to  retain  these 
sums  when  refunded,  which  might  be  done 
by  instalments,  for  the  use  of  other  indigent 
scholars  on  the  same  conditions.  It  also 
pledged  the  faith  of  the  public  to  open  a 
market  twice  a  week  for  the  University,  to 
enforce  the  supply  of  commodities,  and  to 
procure  annually  five  hundred  measures  of 
corn  and  the  same  amount  of  rye  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  to  be  retailed  to  the  students  at 
prime  cost.  Such  interest  and  enlightened 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  education  was 
felt  even  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  that 
these  minutise  are  regulated  in  a  solemn 
treaty  entered  into  by  the  duly  commissioned 
Ambassador  of  a  Free  City  on  one  side,  and 
the  Rectors  of  a  flourishing  University  on 
the  other.  It  was  by  this  display  of  public 
favour  that  the  immense  crowds  were  drawn 
together  who  frequented  the  Mediceval  Uni- 
versities. We  doubt  whether  all  the  colle- 
gians of  Italy  now  equal  the  number  at- 
tending the  University  of  Bologna  alone  in 
the  Thirteenth  Century;  or  whether  the 
hearers  of  Abelard  would  not  out-number 
the  pupils  of  all  the  Colleges  of  modern 
France.  Ten  thousand  scholars  were  at 
once  in  attendance  at  Bologna ;  forty  thou- 
sand are  said  to  have  been  hearers  of  Abe- 
lard ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  University  of 
Paris  promised  to  send  twenty-five  thousand 
scholars  to  swell  a  funeral  procession.  No 
hall  was  large  enough  to  contain  the  immense 
auditories  of  distinguished  professors,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  lecture  in  the  open 
air.  The  University  of  Paris,  indeed,  pos- 
sessed no  buildings  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity. The  Place  Maubert  derives  its  name 
from  Albertus  Magnus — Magister  Albert— 
for  he  lectured  there  to  crowds.  The  street 
still  called  the  Rue  du  Foin,  unless  its  name 
has  been  changed  by  recent  innovations,  re- 
ceived this  appellation  from  being  the  place 
where  hay  and  straw  were  distributed  to  fur- 
nish seats  to  the  students.  It  is  not  desira- 
ble that  learning  should  be  so  centralized  or 
localized,  as  to  render  a  restoration  of  this 
state  of  things  possible  ;  but  the  enthusiasm 
of  that  age  may  be  judiciously  revived,  and 
measures  may  be  adopted  to  increase  the 
concourse  at  all  our  Colleges,  and  to  throw 
open  the  portals  of  learning  to  a  much  wider 
circle  of  votaries. 
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The  details  which  we  have  given  are  in- 
teresting, and  many  of  them  are  little  known, 
but  they  have  occupied  more  space  than  we 
anticipated,  and  prevented  us  from  making 
much  progress  in  our  historical  outline.  We 
have  not  touched  upon  theinternal  economy  of 
these  educational  establishments,  nor  exam- 
ined the  methods  of  study  in  vogue,  nor  ex- 
hibited the  form  which  the  Universities  finally 
assumed  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  du- 
ring the  closing  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
We  may  resume  the  subject  when  these  to- 
pics will  furnish  ample  materials  for  another 
paper. 


THE  LAST  POET. 

From  the  German  of  "  Anastasius  Grun" — (An- 
ton Alexander,  Count  of  Auersberg.) 

*•  When  will  ye  Poets  weary 

Of  singing  on  so  long  7 
When  ring  oat  to  iti  ending 

That  old,  eternal  song  ? 

11  Has  not  the  horn  of  plenty 

Been  emptied  long  ago  f 
Hare  not  all  flowers  been  gathered— 

All  fountains  ceased  to  flow  7" 

As  long  as  through  the  azure, 

The  sun-car  keeps  its  way, 
And  but  one  human  forehead 

Is  turned  to  meet  its  ray  ;— 

As  long  as  heaven  with  tempests 

And  thunderbolts  is  filled, 
And  mute  before  their  fury, 

One  trembling  heart  is  thrilled ; — 

As  long  as  rainbows  sparkle, 

When  storms  and  thunders  cease, 
And  yet  one  bosom  welcomes 

The  elemental  peace ; 

As  long  as  through  the  ether, 

Night  strews  her  star-seed  fair, 
And  only  one  decypbera 

The  golden  writing  there  ;— 

As  long  as  moonlight  glistens, 

Or  hearts  can  yearn  or  bow,— 
As  long  as  forests  rustle, 

And  cool  one  languid  brow  ; 

As  long  as  springs  are  vernal, 

And  blooms  are  on  the  rose ; 
As  long  as  eyes  are  smiling, 

And  gladness  overflows  ;— 

As  long  as  yew-trees  bending 
O'er  graves,  sad  mourning  make,— 

Or  one  lone  eye  is  weeping, 
Or  one  lone  heart  can  break  ,— 


So  long  on  earth  will  wander 

The  goddess  Poesy, 
And  with  her,  he  rejoicing 

Who  shares  her  spirit  free. 

And  when  with  mirth  and  singing. 
From  earth's  worn  house  of  clay, 

Comes  forth  the  last,  lone  Poet, 
And  all  have  passed  away : 

Still  God  will  hold  creation 
Within  His  hand  of  power, 

And  ga&e  upon  it  smiling. 
As  on  a  fresh-blown  flower. 

When  this  gigantic  blossom 

Has  left  no  trace  behind, 
And  earths  and  suns  are  scattered, 

Like  flower-dust  in  the  wind : — 

Then  ask,— if  yet  of  asking 
Thou  art  not  wearied  long ; 

If  now  at  last  has  ended 
That  old,  eternal  song ! 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  GASTON  PfflEBUS. 

A  CHRONICLE  NOT  FOUND  IN  MESS1RE  JEHAN 
FROISSART. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THK  TREASURE  COHVOT. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Anieye  stand  the  ruins  of  Foix. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  before  time,  the 
destroyer  of  all  things,  had  hurled  from  their 
places  these  huge  blocks  of  stone,  the  castle 
of  Foix  was  one  of  the  finest  in  all  the  south 
of  France. 

To  one  looking  from  the  summit  of  the 
great  tower,  the  surrounding  country  was 
spread  out  like   a  map.    Beneath  lay  the 
town.    To  the  northward  the  ground  undu- 
lated in  gentle  slopes  covered  with  vineyards 
and  woods  from  which  rose  the  peaked  roof < 
of  some  nobleman's  chateau,  or  the  smolv 
of  a  peasant's  cottage ;  while  the  two  rirer?. 
the  Arriege  and  the  Lers,  plowing  between 
hills,  hastened  towards  the  point  where  their 
waters  were  to  mingle  into  one  broad  stream. 
To  the  southward  high  and  sombre  hills,  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  oaks  and  pines, 
interrupted  only  by  deep  ravines,  through 
which  rolled  mountain  torrents,  formed  a 
foreground  to  the  blue  line  of  the  Pyrenees 
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which  rose  up  white  with  snow,  like  an  im- 
mense wave  of  the  ocean  topped  with  foam. 

A  broad  and  fine  road  stretched  towards 
the  north,  that  is  in  the  direction  of  Paniers 
and  the  city  of  Toulouse.  After  once  en- 
tering the  forest  which  lined  the  hanks  of 
the  Arriege,  this  road  was  no  longer  seen, 
except  when  it  crossed  a  pasture  ground,  or 
wound  over  some  hill  in  the  distance. 

On  a  bright  day  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
1391,  when  the  atmosphere,  fresh  and  per- 
fumed by  the  odour  of  the  green  leaves, 
seemed  more  like  the  first  breath  of  spring 
than  the  air  of  a  summer's  day,  a  troop  of 
horsemen  were  taking  their  way  through  the 
forest  in  the  direction  of  the  castle  of  Foix. 

The  troop  consisted  of  a  knight,  a  person- 
age in  the  garb  of  a  Moor,  and  six  men-at- 
arms,  cased  in  iron,  who  guarded  two  bag- 
gage mules  and  a  prisoner  wrapped  in  a  long 
cloak  of  sheepskin. 

The  knight  was  clad  in  a  full  suit  of  ar- 
mor, over  which  fell  a  surcoat  of  dark  brown 
velvet  From  his  neck  hung,  suspended  by 
a  thong,  a  triangular  shield  of  polished  steel, 
and  his  offensive  weapons  were  a  stout  lance, 
a  long  cross-handled  sword,  a  dagger  called 
the  poniard  of  Mercy,  and  a  jagged  mace 
ended  by  an  iron  ball. 

With  one  hand  he  reined  in  his  horse,  who 
went  bounding  along  in  spite  of  the  heat  and 
his  heavy  trappings ;  in  the  other  he  carried 
his  helmet. 

The  knight,  to  judge  from  the  head  thus 
left  bare,  was  a  man  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty.  His  hair  was  jet-black,  his  complex- 
ion pale,  his  eyes  dark  and  fine,  and  his  lips 
full  of  energy.  His  whole  bearing  in  fine 
was  stamped  with  that  indescribable  air  of 
calmness  and  strength  which  almost  always 
characterizes  men  who  have  gone  through 
great  dangers,  and  have  thus  learnt  to  rely 
on  their  own  powers. 

His  companion  we  have  said  was  clad  in 
the  garb  of  a  Moor,  that  is  of  a  Spanish 
Moor,  a  class  of  men  who  at  that  time  swarm- 
ed in  Spain  and  the  South  of  France.  He 
was  wrapped  in  a  white  cloak,  fitted  with  a 
hood  which  covered  his  head  and  half  of  his 
swarthy  forehead.  It  was  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  belt  which  supported  a  weapon, 
n  size  between  a  sword  and  poniard — too 
wall  for  the  first ;  too  large  for  the  latter — 


adapted,  however,  to  serve  on  occasion  for 
either,  and  its  long  folds  allowed  no  part  of 
the  Moor's  under-dress  to  be  seen,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  Cordovan  boot  firmly 
fixed  in  a  stirrup  plated  with  silver.  The 
Moor  was  mounted  on  a  black  Arabian  horse 
with  a  slender  head,  a  flowing  tail  and  finely 
shaped  limbs. 

Behind  came  the  mules,  the  prisoner  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  the  six  soldiers  with 
upright  spears,  and  shields  upon  their  saddle 
bows  ready  at  the  first  alarm. 

The  troop  proceeded  in  silence  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  it  emerged  from  the  wood  and  began  to 
ascend  a  hill  over  which  the  road  led.  On 
arriving  at  the  top  of  this  hill,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  castle. 

The  Moor  raised  his  head,  which  had  been 
humbly  inclined  towards  the  earth,  and  took 
in  at  a  glance  the  whole  extent  of  the  edi- 
fice, with  its  belfries,  towers  and  battlements. 
Then  turning  his  black  and  glittering  eyes 
upon  the  knight,  he  said  in  that  deep  guttu- 
ral tone  which  marked  the  whole  of  his  race, 

"  What  castle  is  that,  my  lord  ?" 

"  The  castle  of  Foix,"  said  the  knight  with 
a  coldness  which  seemed  to  refuse  any  fur- 
ther intercourse. 

"  Are  we  then  so  near  the  end  of  our 
journey?  That  chateau  is  not  more  than 
one  league  distant,"  pursued  the  Moor. 

"  About  that,"  said  the  knight. 

"  Are  the  leagues  of  this  country  long  or 
short  ones :  in  other  words,  sir,  when  shall 
we  arrive  ?" 

"  At  twenty  minutes  before  noon.1' 

"  You  precede  the  count  and  his  guests 
that  space  of  time ;  do  you  not,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  He  will  arrive  at  noon." 

"  Precisely." 

"  This  convoy  was  doubtless  despatched 
under  your  lordship's  care  for  that  reason. 
Am  I  wrong,  Messire?"  said  the  Moor,  throw- 
ing behind  him  an  inquisitive  glance. 

"  For  what  reason  ?"  asked  the  knight. 

"  For  the  reason  of  the  count's  arrival  at 
noon." 

"Why  so?" 

"  In  order  to  give  time  to  unpack  and  ar- 
range the  plate  which  those  mules  carry." 

11  The  count  has  not  informed  me  that  they 
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carried  plate,1'  said  the  knight.  "  Who  has 
told  you  that,  Moor  ?" 

"  No  one,  my  lord ;  but  what  then  is  it  ?" 

"  Money." 

"Of  money?" 

"  Yes.    What  is  so  surprising  in  the  fact  ?' ' 

"  It  is  not  the  custom  in  Spain,  Messire," 
said  the  Moor,  shaking  his  head;  "there 
they  consider  gold  worthy  of  being  carried 
by  its  owner." 

"  So  you  come  from  Spain  ?  But  I  might 
have  known  that,"  muttered  the  knight. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Moor,  who 
had  only  heard  the  knight's  first  words,  "  on 
the  part  of  Monseigneur  the  Viscount  de 
Ghateaubon." 

"Oh,  indeed!" 

"Do  you  know  the  Viscount  personally, 
my  lord." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  he  is  one  of  your  friends  ?" 

"No." 

"  One  of  your  enemies,  perhaps  ?" 

The  knight  looked  at  the  Moor  to  find  out 
what  all  these  questions  meant.  But  his 
countenance  wore  only  that  grave  and  not 
undignified  expression  peculiar  to  his  nation. 

"I  do  not  disguise  the  fact,"  replied  the 
knight  at  length,  "  he  is  one  of  my  enemies." 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  permit  me  to  say  that  is 
wrong,"  said  the  Moor,  gravely,  "two  such 
honorable  knights  should  not  quarrel." 

"  Moor,"  said  the  knight,  turning  round  in 
his  saddle  and  losing  a  little  of  that  coldness 
which  stamped  every  word  he  uttered,  "  do 
you  call  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubon  an  hon- 
orable knight?" 

"  Why  not,  my  lord  r  I  call  him  my  mas- 
ter." 

"  So  much  the  worse,  and  I  counsel  you 
at  once  to  change  your  master  unless  it  is 
agreeable  to  you  to  be  the  slave  of  a  miser 
and  a  coward. — Bah!"  interrupted  the  knight, 
suddenly  resuming  his  coldness,  "here  lam 
getting  into  a  rage  because  a  miserable  Moor 
praises  his  master ;  a  piece  of  service  which 
he  is  doubtless  paid  for  equally  with  the 
rest!" 

"My  lord,"  said  the  Moor  with  gravity, 
"  I  have  never  received  ten  rials  from  Mes- 
sire the  Viscount ;  it  is  true  I  have  never 
asked  for  wages,  though  I  may  do  so  some 
day.    My  master  is  averse  to  unnecessary 


danger,  but  he  acts  with  boldness  toward* 
his  enemies." 

"  With  craft— with  craft,  Moor !  He  ha> 
taken  his  lessons  not  only  of  policy,  but  a 
honor,  from  your  nation." 

"  With  craft,  then,  if  it  please  you.  m\ 
lord;  but  he  overcomes  them." 

"  Dog  of  a  Moor,"  thought  the  knight,  -  h< 
is  trying  with  that  grave  voice  of  his  to  pro- 
voke me."  This  reflection  kept  him  silent: 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  smiting  of  the 
horses'  hoofs. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  KNIGHT  AWD  THE  MOOR. 

"  The  Viscount,  my  lord,"  continued  the 
Moor,  "who  will  one  day  be  Count  of 
Foix"— 

"  Who  has  told  you  so?"  interrupted  the 
knight,  who  seemed  completely  driven  out 
of  his  reserve  by  these  words  which  the 
Moor  uttered  so  calmly. 

"  My  lord,  is  he  not  the  count's  heir  ?" 

"  And  what  have  you  done  with  Messire 
Evan  ?" 

"  Messire  Evan  ?" 

"  The  count's  son." 

"  Such  sons  do  not  succeed,  my  lord, 
said  the  Moor,  shaking  his  head. 

"And  you  suppose,"  said  the  knight 
"  that  the  Count  of  Foix  will  really  disin- 
herit Evan  in  favor  of  his  enemy  the  re- 
count ?" 

"  His  enemy,  say  you,  my  lord?" 

"  Yes,  his  enemy ;  and  he  hates  this  cou- 
sin of  his  so  much  that  he  once  arrested  him.' 

"His  own  cousin!" 

"  He  not  only  arrested  him,  but  also  held 
him  at  an  enormous  ransom." 

"  Ah,  is  it  possible  that  these  things  hap- 
pen among  the  Christians  who  have  the  pre- 
cept "  Love  one  another"  in  their  holy  book. 
It  is  not  the  Moors  alone  who  are  unnatural 
then." 

And  this  time  a  slight  smile  curled  tht 
Moor's  black  moustache. 

"  What  is  that  you  say  ?"  asked  the  knigh* 

"  Nothing,  Messire ;  I  wished  only  to  a*% 
how  long  ago  this  took  place  ?" 

"Three,  perhaps  four,  years  ago." 
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"  That  was  before  I  entered  my  lord's  ser- 
vice." 

"  And  I  repeat  that  you  would  do  well  to 
renounce  it,  if  you  calculate  upon  his  he- 
coming  Count  of  Foix." 

"  He  is  rich,  my  lord." 

11  His  money  will  not  avail  him." 

"Ah,  money  passes  every  where  and 
leaves  behind  its  traces ;  moreover,  he  has 
friends.'1 

"It  is  among  the  Moors,  then." 

"  You  do  me  much  honor,"  said  the  Moor, 
gravely ;  "  it  is  very  honorable  for  a  poor 
slave  like  myself  to  be  the  friend  of  so  noble 
a  prince." 

"  Very  well,  we  will  not  speak  farther  of 
this  noble  prince,  your  friend,  if  you  please." 

"Assuredly,"  said  the  Moor,  "  if  the  sub- 
ject is  disagreeable  to  your  lordship,  my  lips 
are  sealed." 

"Yes,  the  subject  is  disagreeable,"  re« 
plied  the  knight. 

A  silence  followed  these  words,  during 
which  both  the  knight  and  the  Moor  seemed 
buried  in  their  own  thoughts.  It  was  the 
latter  who  first  spoke.  He  returned  like  a 
slut  hound  to  the  track  from  which  the  knight's 
words  had  roused  him  to  deviate. 

"My  lord,"  said  he,  "  we  will  not  again 
speak  of  Messire  de  Ghateaubon,  but  of  this 
treasure  which  you  convoy.  And  yet  this 
is  also  connected  with  his  lordship,  the  vis- 
count, if  I  am  not  mistaken." 

The  knight  looked  attentively  at  the  Moor 
as  if  he  expected  him  to  explain  his  mean- 
ing, but  seeing  that  he  did  not  continue, 

"How  is  it  connected  with  your  master/' 
said  he. 

"  Allow  roe  first  to  mention  an  occurrence 
which  has  taken  place  under  my  eyes,  Mes- 
»re.  Yesterday  at  Mayeres  I  saw  an  atten- 
lant  carry  to  the  court  of  Foix's  lodgings, 
rom  the  castle  occupied  by  his  highness  the 
ting,  a  dozen  bags  of  golden  crowns.  Was 
t  not  a  singular  circumstance,  my  lord  ? 
iVould  King  Charles  present  the  count  with 
i  sum  of  money  when  he  was  just  about  to 
ie  his  guest  ?" 
"  Well,"  said  the  knight. 
"  Since  yesterday,  my  lord,  I  have  medi- 
ated upon  this." 

"Upon  this  private  transaction  of  the' 
aunt?" 


"  Naturally,  sir.  My  mind  must  else  have 
been  idle,  and  the  Moors  have  a  proverb 
which  says  that  '  an  idle  mind  is  the  devil's 
workshop.'  " 

Some  minds  are  such  without  being  idle, 
thought  the  knight,  but  the  gentleman  of  that 
age  were  too  polite  to  insult  without  reason, 
even  a  Moor. 

* '  As  I  said ,  my  lord, "  went  on  the  Moor  with 
gravity,  "  the  occurrence  struck  me  as  very 
singular,  and  since  the  moment  when  his  high- 
ness of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother,  declared 
that  he  would  never  have  a  dog  of  a  Moor 
in  the  same  troop  with  himself,  and  you,  sir, 
invited  me  to  accompany  you ;  since  then  I 
have  determined  in  my  mind  the  nature  of 
this  transfer." 

"  Bah,  the  explanation  is  not  so  difficult. 
If  it  was  not  a  present,  then  it  was  a  loan." 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  my  lord,  the  same  ob- 
jection applies." 

"Well,  then,  your  explanation?" 

"But,  my  lord,  has  the  count  told  you 
nothing?" 

"Absolutely  nothing." 

"  You  really  do  not  know,  then  ? 

"Ah,  where  will  your  questions  end, 
Moor?"  said  the  knight,  impatiently ;  "we 
were  speaking  of  an  explanation,  I  think. 
How  is  this  money,  which  I  am  escorting  to 
Foix,  connected  with  de  Chateaubon?" 

"  Thus,  my  lord.  The  viscount,  no  one 
will  deny,  has  an  interest  in  the  county  of 
Foix.  He  is  Messire  Gaston's  cousin.  Now 
a  mortgage  by  the  count  on  this  territory  af- 
fects him ;  does  it  not  ?" 

And  the  Moor  dived  with  his  piercing  look 
into  the  knight's  face  to  find  the  effect  of  his 
words. 

"  A  mortgage,  say  you :  it  may  be  so." 

This  was  uttered  so  indifferently,  that  the 
Moor  saw  at  once  that  his  companion  was 
concealing  nothing— that  he  new  nothing. 

But  is  it  not  dangerous,  Messire,"  he 
continued,  "  to  trust  a  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  such  as  you  have  there" — 

"  It  is  only  sixty  thousand,"  said  the  knight. 

The  Moor  showed  by  a  glance  of  his  eye 
the  satisfaction  it  afforded  him  to  know  even 
that  much. 

To  trust  sixty  thousand  crowns  then,  sir, 
in  woods  so  suspicious  as  these  without  a 
greater  escort" — 
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"  What  danger  is  there  ?"  said  the  knight. 

"  The  danger  of  being  attacked  by  rob- 
bers. I  have  heard  that  the  administration 
of  the  Duke  de  Berri  in  Languedoc  had  driven 
a  host  of  the  people  into  Arragon  and  forced 
many  more  to  turn  outlaws." 

"  True.  There  are  the  Flayers  and  Burn- 
ers as  they  are  called,  but  they  have  not  pen- 
etrated the  territory  of  Foix"— 

"Look!"  suddenly  exclaimed  the  Moor, 
indicating  by  a  gesture  of  his  head  the  for- 
est on  the  left  of  the  road. 

"  What  ?"  said  the  knight,  "  what  do  you 
see?" 

"  I  saw,  or  imagined  that  I  saw,  a  horse- 
man disappear  behind  that  thicket." 

"  A  horseman !  Something  has  deceived 
you." 

"  Perhaps  so,  my  lord ;  but  I  thought  I 
distinguished  the  gleam  of  a  helmet." 

"  It  could  not  be  one  of  those  brigands. 
The  count  sent  his  money  under  an  escort, 
simply  as  an  ordinary  precaution.11 

"  At  least  let  us  go  on,  Messire.  I  do  not 
fear." 

"  And  if  we  were  attacked  ?  Your  white 
bumos  there  would  be  a  poor  defence  against 
a  lance  stroke." 

"My  yatagan  is  sharp  and  my  arm  is 
strong,"  said  the  Moor ;  "  they  would  defend 
me." 

"And  if  your  yatagan  were  broken?" 

"  I  would  speak  to  my  Arab  Abuker,  and 
he  would  carry  me  out  of  danger  as  swiftly 
as  Alborach  conveyed  the  prophet  to  the 
holy  city." 

"Mohammed?" 

"The  most  holy,"  replied  the  Moor,  bow- 
ing his  head. 

"The  most  accursed,  say  rather,  Moor! 
Is  it  possible  that  after  living  so  long  among 
Christians,  you  still  stick  to  that  impostor  ?" 

The  Moor  seemed  in  no  way  hurt  at  these 
reflections  on  his  religion.  He  only  replied 
with  a  smile, 

"Messire,  I  have  had  no  time  as  yet  to 
listen  to  the  expounders  of  your  holy  faith. 
Some  day  when  I  have  leisure— you  under- 
stand, my  lord — I  may  think  of  these  mat- 
ters." 

The  Moor  was  interrupted  by  an  exclama- 
tion from  the  knight. 


he. 


Ah,  did  you  see  nothing,  Moor?"  said 


"Nothing,  my  lord:  what  has  startled 
you  ?" 

"  I  saw  a  black  horseman  cross  the  road 
down  there  in  the  valley." 

"  Were  you  not  deceived  as  1  was." 

"  Perhaps  so:  it  may  have  been  a  hunts- 
man, or  one  of  the  count's  people.   Come !" 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  COMBAT. 

The  troop  which  had  halted  for  a  moment, 
then  resumed  its  way  in  the  same  order  as 
before.  The  only  change  was  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  prisoner. 

His  face  had  suddenly  become  flushed: 
the  bushy  moustache  which  covered  his 
upper  lip  trembled,  and  his  eyes,  before  fiied 
on  the  ground,  now  seemed  to  dive  into  the 
depths  of  the  valley. 

The  troop  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  when  suddenly  a  single  black  horseman 
appeared  through  the  trees.  A  second,  a 
third  and  a  fourth  followed,  and  in  a  moment 
the  band  amounted  to  twenty  men,  who 
formed  themselves  into  one  column  and 
charged  the  troop  of  Foixers  with  loud  shook. 
The  knight  put  on  his  helmet,  lowered  the 
visor,  and  ordering  his  men  to  close  their 
line,  placed  his  lance  in  rest,  and  prepared 
to  receive  the  attack  of  the  adventurers  who 
came  on  at  full  gallop  with  levelled  spears. 
The  Foixers  fixed  their  spears  firmly  against 
their  shields,  and  leaning  forward  awaited 
the  shock.  The  troops  came  together  with 
a  loud  noise,  many  of  the  lances  were  shiv- 
ered, and  several  of  the  adventurers,  fron 
not  being  able  to  check  the  speed  of  their 
horses,  were  hurled  from  their  saddles.  The 
line  of  Foixers  was  broken  in  an  instant 
Surrounded  on  all  sides,  they  threw  away 
their  useless  spears  and  seizing  their  swords 
or  axes,  met  their  enemies  hand  to  hand. 
and  that  with  so  good  a  will,  that  before  * 
dozen  blows  had  been  exchanged,  three  rf 
the  adventurers  went  to  join  those  who  wert 
being  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  horses 
Two  of  their  own  number,  however,  fell 
and  the  knight  who  commanded  the  httk 
train,  having  splintered  his  lance  in  the  fin* 
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place  against  the  breast  of  the  chief  of  ad- 
venturers, had  received  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder  from  the  point  of  his  enemy's  axe. 
This  single  combat  was  so  desperate,  that 
between  two  strokes,  the  others  would  throw 
towards  their  respective  chiefs  glances  full 
of  anxiety. 

Suddenly  the  chiefs  axe  came  down  on 
the  knight's  sword  and  shivered  it  like  glass. 

The  knight  threw  away  the  useless  frag- 
ment which  remained  in  his  hand,  and  see 
ing  the  mace  which  hung  in  front  of  his  sad- 
dle, commenced  the  combat  as  furiously  as 
at  first.  It  was  very  doubtful  which  would 
ultimately  conquer,  but  an  incident  occurred 
which  seemed  at  once  to  place  his  enemy's 
life  in  the  power  of  the  adventurer.  The 
knight  happened,  in  avoiding  a  blow,  to  turn 
bis  head.  By  this  movement  he  brought  in 
the  line  of  his  vision  the  prisoner,  who  hav- 
ing got  loose  was  making  off  into  the  forest 
with  the  mules*  Carried  away  by  a  burst  of 
rage,  the  knight  raised  the  mace  which  he 
fought  with,  and  turning  it  round  his  head, 
launched  it  like  a  thunderbolt  at  the  soldier. 
The  heavy  weapon  made  two  revolutions  in 
the  air,  grazed  the  soldier's  thigh,  and  falling 
on  the  leg  of  his  horse,  broke  the  bone.  The 
animal  fell  and  drew  down  the  rider. 

An  expression  of  deadly  triumph  passed 
over  the  adventurer's  face,  and  he  increased 
the  force  of  his  blows,  though  before  every 
one  had  fallen  on  his  adversary's  shield  like 
the  stroke  of  a  hammer  on  an  anvil.  The 
knight  had  only  his  poniard  left.  He  threw 
aside  his  buckler,  caught  the  chiefs  arm  as 
it  was  about  to  descend,  and  leaning  forward 
with  all  his  might,  put  spurs  to  his  horse. 
The  adventurer  was  snatched  from  his  sad- 
dle. The  knight  released  his  hold  to  let  him 
fall.  But  the  chief  of  the  adventurers  was 
too  skilful  a  warrior,  and  above  all  too  heavy 
a  man  to  be  thus  got  rid  of.  He  drew  the 
knight,  weakened  by  his  wound,  along  with 
him.  Then  a  third  deadly  struggle  com- 
menced beneath  the  feet  of  the  horses.  At 
last  the  adventurer,  who  had  abandoned  his 
axe,  pierced  the  knight's  shoulder  a  second 
time  with  a  blow  of  his  poniard.  The  knight's 
arm  fell  by  his  side,  his  eyes  became  dim 
and  he  fainted,  at  the  moment  when  the 
chief,  who  had  raised  his  dagger  to  repeat 


the  stroke,  fell  with  his  helmet  crushed  by 
the  blow  of  an  axe. 

Nearly  at  the  same  instant  a  troop  of  a 
dozen  men-at-arms,  who  had  rapidly  ap- 
proached from  the  direction  of  the  castle 
while  these  events  were  occurring,  appeared 
at  a  turn  of  the  road.  The  adventurers  see- 
ing this  reinforcement,  turned  their  bridles 
and  fled  into  the  forest. 

While  the  Foixers  were  pursuing  the  rout- 
ed adventurers,  the  leader  of  the  troop  which 
had  arrived  in  such  good  time,  reined  in  his 
horse  and  undid  the  clasp  of  his  helmet.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  with  an  oval 
face,  a  fair  complexion,  dark  eyes,  and  curl- 
ing hair  of  a  light  chestnut. 

The  young  man  cast  a  glance  of  natural 
pity  on  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen,  either 
killed,  or  so  badly  wounded,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  stand,  but  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
body  of  the  knight,  he  stretched  out  his 
hands,  the  bridle  escaped  from  his  grasp, 
and  the  flush  which  excitement  had  brought 
to  his  face,  was  succeeded  by  an  ashy  pale- 
ness. 

A  soldier  who  had  noticed  this  expression 
informed  him  that  the  knight  had  only  fainted. 
At  this  intelligence  the  young  man  threw 
himself  rather  than  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  and  fell  on  his  knees  by  the  knight's 
side.  Then  he  raised  his  head,  unclosed  the 
visor,  and  motioned  to  one  of  the  soldiers  to 
bring  some  water  in  his  helmet  from  a  spring 
near  the  road.  The  water  was  brought  and 
in  a  little  while  the  knight  revived  and  open- 
ed his  eyes.  He  uttered  a  sigh  and  looked 
around  him.  At  last  his  eyes  rested  upon 
the  young  man's  face,  and  he  said  in  a  faint 
voice, 

"  Evan  !'* 

"  D'Arthor  where  are  you  wounded  ?" 
asked  the  young  man. 

"In  my  shoulder,  I  think,"  replied  the 
knight.  "Ouf!  how  painful  these  wounds 
in  the  shoulder  are." 

"  Wait,  I  will  have  a  litter  of  boughs 
made  for  you." 

"A  litter?" 

'  Fes,  you  shall  have  one  in  ten  minutes." 

'  What's  the  use  of  a  litter  for  a  man  who 
is  as  strong  as  myself?" 

And  rising  without  any  assistance  the 
knight  mounted  his  horse,  which  instead  of 
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running  away,  had  stood  all  the  time  near  its 
master. 

At  the  same  instant  the  sound  of  a  distant 
bell  came  faintly  to  their  ears,  borne  on  the 
wind  from  the  side  of  the  castle. 

11  The  count/ '  repeated  every  voice. 

And  in  fact  there  appeared  at  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  which  the  knight  and  his  troop 
had  a  short  time  before  descended,  a  splen- 
did cavalcade  which  approached  the  spot  of 
the  encounter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GABTON  FH0CBU8,    COUNT  OK  FOIX  AND  BEAKN£. 

He  who  rode  on  the  left  hand  reining  in 
a  dark  brown  steed,  covered  with  trappings 
of  gold-embroidered  cloth  edged  with  sable, 
and  holding  on  his  wrist  a  hooded  falcon, 
was  a  young  man  with  handsome  features, 
eyes  full  of  kindness,  and  long  fair  hair  round- 
ed beneath  his  ears  as  we  see  in  the  med- 
als of  the  Carlovingian  Kings. 

Charles  VI. — for  it  is  the  King  of  France 
whose  portrait  we  have  attempted  to  sketch — 
was  at  this  time  twenty-three  years  old 
He  had  already  received  his  surname  of  the 
Well  Beloved,  and  in  spite  of  the  thousand 
acts  of  oppression  afterwards  exercised  in 
his  name,  the  epithet  of  Mad  has  scarcely 
come  down  to  our  times. 

Charles  had  lost  none  of  that  taste  for 
splendor  which  marked  the  commencement 
of  his  reign.  His  dress  was  of  extraordi- 
nary richness.  The  feather  which  fell  from 
his  cap  was  confined  in  its  place  by  a  ruby 
of  great  value,  his  light  corselet  was  damas- 
cened and  inlaid  with  gold,  and  the  bridle 
of  his  horse  of  blue  velvet  covered  with  sil- 
ver plates. 

The  horseman  who  rode  on  the  right  of 
the  king  was  a  man  of  sixty.  His  person 
was  cast  in  that  mould  which  unites  strength 
with  elegance  and  vigor ;  his  face  was  ruddy, 
his  eyes  gray  and  fine,  and  his  hair  becom- 
ing silvered  by  age.  He  was  half  enveloped 
in  a  cloak  of  velvet,  and  his  only  armor  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  poniard  incrusted  with  jewels,  was  a 
fine  shirt  of  chain-mail  as  flexible  as  cloth, 
which  his  open  purpoint  allowed  to  be  seen. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  tall  black  horse,  whose 


erect  head  and  fiery  eyes  proved  how  little 
the  journey  had  affected  him. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  dipped  into 
the  animated  pages  of  Master  John  Froissart 
the  chronicler,  will  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  the  portrait  of  "  the  high  and 
redoubted  Gaston  Phoebus,  Count  of  Fetx  and 
Bearne,"  an  especial'favorite  with  the  war- 
like monk  in  spite  of  having  murdered  his 
son  and  his  cousin. 

Directly  behind  Charles  and  the  count 
came  two  young  pages,  each  of  whom  car- 
ried his  master's  sword  and  shield. 

These  pages  were  succeeded  by  half-a- 
dozen  bishops  and  priests,  and  these  in  their 
torn  by  the  Sire  de  la  Riviere,  John  de  Bour- 
bon, and  Louis  D' Orleans,  a  young  man  of 
twenty  with  long  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
features  which  already  betrayed  the  "  full- 
ness of  satiety.1' 

Behind  the  counsellor  and  the  dukes  rode 
the  flower  of  French  and  Bearnese  chivalry, 
clad  in  the  richest  armor,  over  which  fell  the 
richest  silks  and  velvets. 

The  rear  of  the  cavalcade  was  brought  up 
by  600  men-at-arms,  marching  three  abreast 
and  this  long  line  wound  over  the  hill  like 
some  vast  serpent  throwing  back  the  rajs  of 
the  sun  from  its  burnished  scales. 


chapter  v. 

THE  JESTER. 

In  this  enumeration,  however,  we  hate 
omitted  one  personage  whom  we  can  neglect 
no  longer. 

At  one  moment  before,  now  behind,  and 
then  on  either  side,  as  his  capricious  and 
restless  fancy  prompted,  rode  Bonbon,  the 
king's  jester  mounted  upon  a  little  frisky 
mule  whose  fantastic  accoutrements  were 
adorned  with  plates  of  brass  which  kept  up 
an  harmonius  rattling.  The  jester  wore  his 
parti-colored  costume,  a  round  Bohemian 
jacket  covered  with  spangles,  and  a  cap 
scattered  round  with  bells  which  sent  forth 
a  continuous  jingling.  In  his  hand  he  carried 
his  morette  or  fool's  bauble.  With  this  be 
guided  his  mule  which  had  no  bridle. 

With  his  sharp  and  prying  visage,  which 
seemed  to  seek  on  all  sides  for  objects  of 
satire,  the  grimaces  which  he  made  as  if  t* 
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keep  himself  in  practice  and  his  slender  legs 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  the  jester 
presented  a  spectacle  sufficiently  ludicrous 
to  excite  his  master's  laughter.  In  that  age 
the  broadest  farce  was  the  best  understood 
and  appreciated. 

As  the  cavalcade  approached  the  spot 
where  the  encounter  had  taken  place,  the 
men-at-arms  by  this  time  returned  from  the 
pursuit,  drew  up  on  each  side  of  the  road  to 
receive  them.  The  count  had  come  within 
a  hundred  paces  before  he  saw  the  dead 
bodies  which  had  been  drawn  on  one  side 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree. 

14  What  does  this  mean,  Evan  ?"  said  the 
count,  in  a  perfectly  calm  voice. 

"  It  means,  sir,  that  these  are  the  bodies 
of  your  men  killed  by  a  band  of  the  Flayers." 

The  count's  eyes  glared  as  if  he  had  just  re- 
ceived a  deadly  insult. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  he  said. 

41  That  your  troop  and  your  convoy  were 
attacked  by  the  adventurers,  sir." 

The  count's  face  flushed  with  rage." 

•'  The  adventurers!'1  he  said,  between  his 
teeth. 

The  king  was  startled  by  this  paroxysm 
of  rage  which  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
seized  the  count. 

"My  lord,"  said  he,  "what  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  Highness,  is  it  possible  you  have  not  un- 
derstood ?" 

"  No,  count,  you  speak  Bearnese." 

"My  lord,"  said  Gaston,  in  French,  "a 
band  of  adventurers  has  entered  my  terri- 
tories, and  not  only  that :  they  have  had  the 
boldness  to  advance  within  a  league  of  my 
castle  of  Foix  and  attack  a  troop  of  my  sol- 
diers." 

"  Ah,  my  lord  !  was  it  the  convoy  you  des- 
patchedfrom  Maze  res?"  said  the  king :  "  look 
to  it  in  that  case,  for  it  is  somewhat  valua- 
ble." 

"And  the  convoy!"  exclaimed  the  count, 
with  new  fury,  "where  are  the  mules?" 

Evan  pointed  to  them  where  they  stood  at 
the  side  of  the  road. 

"And  now,"  said  the  count,  "now  for 
the  punishment,  of  this  traitor — this  child 
who  traverses  forests  like  this  without  send- 
ing forward  scouts.  To  whom  was  this  duty 
given— to  whom,   I  say!"    continued  the 


count  rising  in  his  stirrups  from  rage ;  "  who  is 
this  traitor,  is  he  already  dead  as  he  de- 
serves ?" 

"My  lord,  here  is  the  traitor,"  said  the 
knight  in  a  weak  voice,  which  was  yet  full 
of  haughtiness,  and  coming  out  from  the 
troop  he  confronted  the  count. 

"  The  chevalier  D'Arthor !"  said  Gaston. 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  chevalier  D'Arthor,"  said 
the  knight,  bitterly,  "I  am  the  traitor  and 
no  other." 

Gaston  knew  not  whether  he  should  take 
pity  on  the  knight,  whose  paleness  showed 
that  he  was  wounded,  or  be  offended  at  his 
tone  of  haughtiness. 

On  consideration  we  think  that  in  the  end 
his  better  feelings  would  have  conquered, 
but  before  he  could  reply  to  the  knight,  the 
king  spurred  forward  and  exclaimed, 

"  Look,  count,  you  do  this  gentleman  in- 
justice ;  he  is  wounded !"  t 

In  fact  the  knight  had  grown  paler  than 
before,  and  the  motion  of  his  horse  had  al- 
most made  him  faint  with  anguish.  The 
king  saw  his  shoulder  bathed  with  blood, 
and  tearing  off  the  rich  lace  ruff  which  fell 
upon  his  own  shoulder,  he  hastened  to  the 
knight  and  bound  up  the  gash  with  his  own 
hands.  Gaston,  who  had  not  yet  brought 
himself  to  the  requisite  degree  of  condescen- 
sion, turned  his  eyes  away  from  this  specta- 
cle and  in  so  doing  they  fell  upon  another. 

It  was  that  of  the  prisoner,  who,  until 
this  moment  concealed  behind  a  small  bush, 
had  just  succeeded  by  a  powerful  exertion 
of  strength  in  withdrawing  his  leg  from  be- 
neath his  horse.  The  count  perceived  him 
just  as  he  was  about  to  glide. into  the  wood. 
The  count  cried  out ;  two  soldiers  ran  to  in- 
tercept his  escape ;  his  foot  caught  in  the 
wounded  horse's  bridle,  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  caught,  secured,  and  bound  behind  a 
member  of  the  troop. 

The  cavalcade  then  prepared  to  resume 
its  march ;  but  here  an  obstacle  presented 
itself.  Bonbon  had  stopped  his  mule  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  was  gravely  contem- 
plating the  upturned  face  of  one  of  the  dead 
adventurers. 

"  Fool,"  said  Charles,  "get  out  of  the  way 
and  let  us  pass." 

The  jester,  leaning  over  on  his  mule, 
seemed  not  to  have  heard  the  king. 
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11  Dead !"  said  he  in  a  low  tone—"  dead  !" 

"  True,"  said  Charles,  "  'tis  a  pity,  but  all 
is  now  over." 

"Dead!"  continued  the  jester,  "dead! 
and  with  no  time  to  get  absolution  for  his 
sins !" 

"Ah,"  sighed  Charles,  "in  truth  it  is 
piteous." 

"  His  body  to  the  worms,  and  his  soul  to 
the  fires  of  hell !  And  to  think  that  my 
poor  master  must  answer  for  this  man's 
sins." 

The  jester  concluded  with  a  groan. 

"  I !"  said  Charles,  in  astonishment. 

The  jester  apparently  heard  nothing  of 
this  exclamation. 

"  Poor  rogue  !"  said  he,  in  a  pitiful  tone 
of  voice,  '•  you  shall  not  suffer  for  your  mis- 
deeds, though  you  have  done  enough  to  sink 
a  hundred  souls  to  perdition.  You  shall  not 
suffer,  for  Betisac  ruined  you  and  drove  you 
to  robbery.  And  thou,  Betisac,  grand-child 
of  the  devil,  author  of  crimes  which  might 
sink  a  thousand  souls  to  perdition,  thou  shalt 
not  suffer,  for  thou  hadst  thy  power  from  the 
duke  of  Berri  thy  master.  And  thou  great 
highness  of  Berri,  thou  art  also  safe  for  thy 
authority" — 

"Fool,"  said  the  king,  whose  patience 
was  worn  out  by  these  daring  words,  "what 
are  you  about  to  say." 

The  jester  pretended  suddenly  to  be 
aroused. 

"  What  is  it  gossip  ?"  said  he. 

"  Do  you  venture  to  say  that  I  must  an- 
swer for  the  crimes  of  these  robbers,  and  for 
the  misdeeds  of  Betisac,  the  duke  of  Bern's 
treasurer  ?" 

"  In  truth,  gossip,  have  I  said  so  ?" 

"  You  know  it  well." 

"  Ah  well,  but  take  this  position  which  it 
seems  I  have  uttered  aloud  in  dreaming. 
'Tistrue;  is  it  not!" 

•*  You  are  witless  fool.  I  answer  for  the 
sins  of  Betisac !  Have  I  not  punished  him 
for  his  crimes?" 

"  Ah,  gossip,  the  pleasure  of  crying  '  To 
death  with  Betisac !'  was  but  a  poor  com- 
pensation for  what  those  miserable  Jacques 
had  suffered." 

"  My  indulgences  have  made  you  forget 
yourself,  Sir  Jester !"  said  Charles,  frown- 
ing. 


"  On  the  contrary,  gossip,— on  the  con- 
trary. You  consider  me  Tery  bold ;  now  do 
you  not?" 

"  Very  bold." 

"Ah,  see  now,"  returned  the  jester. 
biting  his  thumb,  "  I  am  not  bold  enough. 
If  I  had   sufficient  boldness  I  would  say"— 

"  Well,  you  would  say  what?" 

"Ah!  but  the  boldness!  the  boldness! 
it  is  there  I  am  deficient" 

"  Speak :  I  give  yon  leave." 

"  I  would  say — but  really  gossip— Ah!  I 
will  finish,  i  would  say  that  the  king's 
power  came  from  the  council,  and  that  it 
was  the  council  who  appointed  the  duke." 

"  But  I  appoint  the  council." 

"  On  the  word  of  a  fool,  uncle,  I  had 
quite  forgotten  that.  Then  the  sin  lies  be- 
tween you." 

And  striking  the  mule  a  dexterous  blow  on 
the  right  eyelid,  the  jester  left  the  way 
clear. 

The  count  called  Evan  to  him  and  made 
him  narrate  what  had  taken  place  just  as  be 
had  heard  it. 

The  cavalcade  resumed  its  way. 

Nearly  at  the  moment  when  it  began  to 
move,  the  duke  of  Orleans  allowed  these 
words  to  escape  him, 

"  There  is  that  cursed  Moor !" 

In  fact  the  Moor,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
encounter,  seemed  to  have  vanished  with- 
out once  drawing  his  yatagan,  he  had  pot 
his  horse  to  a  swift  gallop  and  bad  only 
stopped  when  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger.  Then  he  drew  up  and  quietly  sur- 
veyed the  engagement.  Now  and  then  a 
silent  laugh  agitated  his  dark  features.  The 
Moor  was  enjoying  himself  after  his  own 
manner. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

HIGH  rXSTIYAL. 

The  Moor  had  seen  the  Duke  turn  bb 
head,  if  the  words  he  uttered  had  not  reached 
his  ears,  he  therefore  gave  up  the  idea  of 
joining  the  party,  and  setting  spur  to  hi< 
horse,  flew  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  in  the 
direction  of  the  castle.  Thanks  to  the  spee<? 
of  his  Arabian  he  arrived  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  count  and  his  guests. 
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At  the  outworks  he  was  challenged  by  the 
warder.  The  Moor  replied  that  he  was  sent 
by  Gaston  to  announce  his  approach.  This 
gained  him  admittance,  and  hepushed  through 
a  dense  crowd  which  filled  the  intervening 
space  between  the  wall  he  had  passed  and 
the  great  portal.  Here  he  was  not  challenged. 
Any  one  who  passed  the  outer  defence  had 
a  right  to  enter. 

The  Moor  rode  up  to  one  of  the  ushers 
who  stood  ready  with  their  wands  of  office 
to  direct  every  one  to  the  room  prepared  for 
him  and  said, 

"My  chamber." — "Who  are  you,  sir?" 
asked  the  functionary.  "  Kaf,"  said  the 
Moor-    "Kaf?" 

"The  emissary  of  Monseigneur  the  Vis- 
count de  Chateaubon.  Quick,  Sir  Usher, 
my  chamber !  am  I  to  stand  here  parleying 
with  you?" 

"  Hum,  I  do  not  know  that  you  were 
named  in  the  list  of  guests.  Kaf,  Kaf?" 

The  Usher  appeared  to  recollect,  but  as 
there  seemed  no  reasonable  hope  that  it  would 
end  in  a  manner  favorable  to  him  the  Moor 
said, 

"  Possibly  I  may  not  be  named.  But  there 
are  always  spare  apartments  in  a  castle  so 
fine  as  this.    Hold.    Now  direct  me." 

The  Usher's  hand  opened  and  closed  on 
the  gold. 

"  What  you  say  my  lord  is  very  true,"  said 
he,  "  the  fine  castle  of  Foix  is  large  enough 
to  lodge  all  who  apply  for  admittance.  And 
now  I  bethink  me  that  Seigneur  Kaf  is  on 
the  list.  There  is  an  apartment  prepared 
for  you  Seigneur  Kaf." 

"Rascal,"  muttered  the  Moor.  Then  he 
added  aloud  "  Bring  the  key  then  and  await 
my  return  at  this  place." 

"  Ho,  scoundrel,"  cried  the  Usher  to  a 
laquey  who  was  lounging  at  the  gate,  "  come 
and  take  the  noble  Moor's  steed." 

"Back!"  said  the  Moor,  "no  one  shall 
attend  to  my  Arab  but  myself." 

And  receiving  the  direction  from  the  la- 
quey he  rode  towards  the  stables  which  were 
on  the  left  of  the  entrance.  Here  he  dis- 
mounted and  led  the  Arab  into  an  unoccu- 
pied stall.  Then  he  washed  the  dust  care- 
fully from  his  ceat,  took  a  small  flask  from 
under  the  saddle  and  bathed  his  nostrils  with 
the  vinegar  which  it  contained,  and  hanging 


around  his  neck  a  bag  of  barley,  returned  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  Usher. 

That  functionary,  much  mollified  by  the 
bribe  he  had  received,  led  the  way  to  a  room 
at  the  other  end  of  the  castle,  and  the  Moor 
entering,  closed  the  door,  locked  it,  and  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  bed  fell  asleep  in  a  mo- 
ment in  spite  of  the  bustle  which  reigned 
throughout  the  edifice. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  the  count  and  his 
guests,  a  cloud  of  fleecy  smoke  was  seen  to 
rise  from  the  summit  of  the  castle's  battle- 
ments, and  in  an  instant  this  was  succeeded 
by  the  thunder  of  ordnance.  The  cavalcade 
entered  the  outworks  and  approached  the 
great  portal  over  a  carpet  formed  of  the 
boughs  and  blossoms  of  the  oleander  and  rose 
laurel,  and  through  a  line  of  men-at-arms, 
with  upright  lances  and  lowered  visors  who 
kept  back  the  moving  crowd  like  a  wall  of 
iron. 

An  immense  crowd  had  assembled  from 
Foix  and  all  the  surrounding  villages,  attract- 
ed by  the  desire  of  seeing  the  young  King, 
who  had  already  gained  the  name  of  the 
Well  Beloved,  and  as  the  lonf  line  wound 
through  the  high  archway  of  the  gate  and 
moved  proudly  on,  a  single  shout  of  "  Hail" 
resounded  from  end  to  end  of  the  crowd, 
and  borne  along  by  those  without  the  walls, 
was  re-echoed  from  the  town  by  a  thousand 
voices. 

The  King  turned  his  head  and  bowed  to 
the  multitude  right  and  left.  The  count  put 
his  hand  into  a  bag  held  out  to  him  by  the  page 
and  threw  gold  pieces  to  the  crowd.  The 
company  dismounted  in  the  great  court,  and 
Gaston  'showed  the  King  to  his  apartment 
where  he  changed  his  dress. 

In  half  an  hour  a  signal  was  given  and  the 
guests  hungry  from  their  long  ride  thronged 
to  the  banquetting  hall. 

This  apartment  was  entirely  without  tapes- 
try. It  was  wainscotted  after  the  fashion  of 
that  period  with  dark  oak  carved  in  that  style 
which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Gro- 
tesque, and  in  this  manner  every  part  of  the 
room  was  ornamented,  even  to  the  massive 
beams  supporting  the  roof.  Around  the  hall 
were  arranged,  in  the  form  of  trophies,  shields, 
mail-coats,  axes,  halberds,  and  hunting 
spears,  while  again  the  recesses  of  the  tall 
stained-glass  windows  were  occupied  by  com- 
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plete  suits  of  armor  of  the  richest  material. 
At  each  end  of  the  apartment  stood  a  cup- 
board, covered  with  gold  and  silver  plates, 
surmounted  by  an  oval  steel  mirror  bordered 
with  a  garland  of  flowers. 

Three  tables,  the  middle  one  of  white  mar- 
ble extended  the  length  of  the  hall.  On 
these  the  dinner  had  been  served. 

In  keeping  with  the  custom  of  that  age, 
the  members  of  the  clergy  who  were  present 
took  the  head  of  the  table,  and:  the  rest  of 
the  company  ranged  themselves  according 
to  precedence  above  or  below  the  salt.  The 
count  as  a  mark  of  honor,  offered  the  King 
the  golden  ewer  with  his  own  hand,  and  the 
banquet  proceeded. 

After  the  first  course  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pany arose  to  go  and  see  the  entremets.  This 
custom  affords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  man- 
ners of  that  period. 

The  guests  betook  themselves  to  a  gallery 
which  surrounded  the  great  court  of  the 
castle.  The  area  was  enclosed  for  lists,  but 
before  the  tilting  began  the  sports  of  leaping, 
wrestling,  an  J  hurling  the  bar  were  exhibi- 
ted. 

These  were  succeeded  by  mummeries, 
minstrels  and  actors  of  the  Mystery  of  the 
Passion,  and  a  thousand  other  mysteries, 
each  one  more  mysterious  than  the  last. 
Then  the  platform,  on  which  the  actors  had 
shown  their  pious  mummeries,  was  taken 
away,  and  men-at-arms,  equipped  at  all 
points,  made  their  appearance,  and  ranging 
themselves  in  two  equal  troops  at  each  end 
of  the  lists,  awaited  the  sound  of  the  clari- 
ons. The  sound  came,  and  they  vanished 
from  their  stations  to  meet  in  the  midst. 
Then  the  tilting  was  succeeded  by  a  single 
combat  of  more  interest. 

On  a  slender  horse  of  the  Camargue  breed 
the  Sultan  Saladin  pranced  into  the  lists. 
He  was  armed  in  a  suit  of  gilded  mail  of  the 
finest  texture,  his  head  was  enveloped  in  a 
white  turban,  interwound  with  chains  of 
steel,  and  on  his  arm  he  bore  a  circular 
shield  which  threw  back  the  sun's  rays  like 
a  mirror.     Saladin  shouted  his  war  cry. 

It  was  answered  by  the  blast  of  a  bugle, 
and  King  Richard,  the  Lion-hearted,  ad- 
vanced slowly  into  the  lists  on  a  black  charger 
of  tremendous  size.    The  paladin  was  clad  in 


a  full  suit  of  black  armor,  and  on  his  shoulder 
was  seen  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  combat  began.  The  Saracen  bailed 
his  javelin ;  the  Christian  received  it  in  his 
shield  and  galloped  towards  his  enemy.  Sal- 
adin fled ;  then  he  suddenly  turned  his  hone 
and  launched  his  second  javelin.  This  had 
no  better  success;  the  adversaries  closed: 
Saladin  drew  his  scimetar,  Richard  his  axe. 
and  the  combat  was  ended  by  the  Soltin 
rolling  on  the  ground. 

This  was  followed  by  a  bull  fight  and  a 
bear  fight,  in  each  of  which  the  animal  ins 
killed. 

Then  these  gave  place  to  a  strife  more 
serious  still.  A  cage  was  thrown  open  and 
a  famished  wolf  of  the  Pyrenees  appeared. 
A  man  entered  clad  in  mail,  but  without 
weapons,  and  with  his  head  bare.  He  ap- 
proached the  animal,  who  regarded  him  with 
bristling  hair.  It  was  evident  that  hunger 
and  fear  balanced  each  other.  At  this 
moment  a  huntsman  threw  from  the  gallery 
a  cloth  dripping  with  the  blood  of  a  lamb. 
The  wolf  sprang  upon  it  and  devoured  it  to 
the  last  shred.  It  only  excited  his  ferocity 
without  satisfying  his  hunger.  He  sprang 
at  the  throat  of  the  man.  The  soldier  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms,  they  rolled  in 
the  dust  which  enveloped  both  in  a  cloud 
and  then  in  a  few  minutes  the  man  arose 
dragging  up  with  him  the  dead  body  of  the 
wolf  whose  skull  he  had  broken. 

It  was  in  such  spectacles  as  the  one  wt 
have  just  described,  that  the  men  of  the 
fourteenth  century  procured  an  appetite  for 
their  desert. 

The  company  returned  to  the  hall. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  HEALTH  OF  TOUVO  GASTQ*. 

In  their  absence  the  table  had  been  spread 
with  sweat  meats  and  comfits,  brought  froa 
Italy  or  the  city  Tours  renowned  for  the* 
delicacies  and  the  richest  French  and  foreign 
wines  awaited  the  attack  about  to  be  made 
on  them.  Immediately  a  great  jingling  of 
cups  was  heard,  and  in  two  minutes,  amid 
all  this  hubbub  of  laughter,  exclaraatioofl  and 
boisterous  words,  nothing  could  be  made  obi 
with  any  sort  of  distinctness. 
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Suddenly  Gaston  rose  from  his  seat  and 
holding  out  a  golden  cup  said  to  the  page 
behind  him  "  Pour  me  out  some  Xeres  wine 

Then  hushing  the  clamor  with  a  motion  of 
his  hand  the  Count  bowed  to  the  King  and  said 

"  Sire,  to  your  good  health." 

This  sentiment  was  uproariously  responded 
to  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  filling 
his  goblet  a  second  and  a  third  time,  the 
Count  drank  in  turn  to  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon 
and  Orleans. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  little  heated  by 
the  wine  he  had  taken,  replied  by  draining 
his  cup, 

"To  the  good  health  of  Messire  the 
Count  of  Foix  and  his  fair  son  Gaston." 

At  these  words,  which  every  one  heard 
distinctly,  the  Count  turned  frightfully  pale, 
and  raising  an  enormous  goblet  to  his  lips 
drained  it  at  a  single  draught.  A  sudden 
silence  fell  upon  the  company  as  if  some 
spirit  had  come  from  the  grave  to  turn  their 
mirth  into  gloom.  The  gentlemen  of  Foix 
bad  set  the  example  in  this  silence;  the 
French  knights  imitated  them  from  curiosity. 
All  eyes  were  attracted  to  the  count's 
face  where  the  pallor  had  if  any  thing  be- 
come greater.  He  was  gazing  before  him 
with  starting  eyes.  This  fixed  look  contin- 
ued for  the  space  of  a  moment  only,  for  the 
count  seemed  suddenly  to  be  aware  of  the 
strangeness  of  his  conduct. 

He  arose  from  his  seat  and  said  in  a  voice 
with  a  calmness  belied  by  his  deadly  pallor. 
"  Many  thanks,  highness  of  Orleans,  for 
your  courtesy,  but  my  son  Gaston  is  dead." 
The  count  then  took  his  seat,  having  first 
thrown  around  him  a  glance  so  cold  and 
menacing,  that  those  who  understood  its 
meaning  needed  no  further  caution. 

The  mirth  of  the  guests  for  a  moment  res- 
trained, returned  with  new  force  and  the  inci- 
dent seemed  to  be  forgotten.  The  count 
also  had  regained  his  smiling  expression  of 
countenance,  which  proved  nothing  except 
the  power  of  profound  dissimulajtjpi^  The 
arrow  had  entered  his  heart. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
TOT  PRISONER. 

It  was  half  past  twelve.  The  Count  after 
cupping  with  his  guests,  and  afterwards  of- 
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fering  the  king  the  night  draught  in  his 
chamber,  had  retired  to  his  private  cabinet 
adjoining  his  own  bed  chamber.  It  was  a 
small  apartment,  high  pitched  and  hung  with 
tapestry  from  Arras.  The  floor  was  entirely 
covered  with  skins  of  bears,  wolves,  and 
African  leopards  which  a  Moorish  sovereign 
had  sent  to  the  count  as  the  ostensible  king 
of  the  south  of  France.  In  one  corner  lay 
amagnificenttiger  skin,  and  on  it  was  extend- 
ed a  large  stag  hound  with  a  tawny  coat,  a 
black  muzzle  and  drooping  ears. 

The  only  furniture  of  the  apartment  was 
a  chair  of  carved  oak,  with  velvet  cushions, 
and  the  two  desks  covered  with  rolls  of 
parchment. 

The  Count  paced  to  and  fro  through  the 
cabinet  with  contracted  eyebrows,  at  one 
time  clenching  his  hands,  then  muttering  to 
himself  some  words  which  seemed  to  add 
new  force  to  his  anger.  Finally  he  stopt 
and  raising  a  whistle  which  hung  from  his 
neck  by  a  silken  cord,  he  sounded  it.  Almost 
immediately  the  curtain  of  the  door  was  drawn 
aside  and  an  attendant  presented  himself. 

"  Order  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  bring 
up  the  prisoner  taken  to-day,"  said  the 
count.    The  attendant  took  a  step. 

"  And  inform  Messire  Evan  that  I  wish  to 
see  him  in  my  cabinet,' '  added  Gaston.  The 
attendant  Sowed  and  withdrew  as  quietly 
as  he  had  entered.  Scarcely  five  minutes 
had  elapsed  when  the  curtain  was  removed 
from  before  the  door  and  two  halberd-bearers 
brought  in  the  prisoner.  The  count  made 
them  a  sign  to  go  outside  and  he  was  left 
alone  with  the  soldier.  He  fixed  on  him 
a  look  as  piercing  as  if  he  wished  to  read 
what  was  passing  in  the  lowest  depths  of  his 
heart  and  yet  this  look  appeared  to  have  no 
effect  on  the  prisoner.  He  waited  sullenly 
what  was  to  happen. 

Just  as  the  count  had  opened  his  lips  to 
speak,  Evan  de  Foix  entered  the  cabinet. 

The  count  made  him  a  sign  to  wait,  and 
then  turning  to  the  prisoner  who  had  waited 
in  the  same  immovable  posture, 

"  You  were  seized  to-day  in  the  forest  on 
suspicion  of  being  a  spy,"  said  he,  "  what  are 
you  ?" 

"  A  poor  soldier  wandering  in  search  of 
employment,  my  Lord.    I  am  not  a  spy.'1 

"  You  are  deceiving  me,"  said  the  count 
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coldly,  "  beware.''  "  Oh  sir  what  I  tell  you  is 
God's  truth." 

' '  Silence !  I  read  your  profession  in  every 
word  you  utter.  You  are  one  of  those  ad- 
venturers." 

• '  No,  my  Lord.  I  do  not  deny  that  once' ' — 

"  Who  gave  you  intelligence  of  the  con- 
voy which  was  to  pass  through  the  wood  to- 
day?" 

"  My  Lord,  I  am  not  the  spy  you  take  me 
for"— 

"  Was  it  the  Count  D'Armagnal,"  con- 
tinued Gaston,  breaking  in  upon  this  protes- 
tation, "  is  the  count  connected  in  any  man- 
ner with  your  band?" 

To  reply  yes  or  no  to  this  question  would 
amount  to  the  same  as  acknowledging  his 
connection  with  the  robbers  and  it  appeared 
that  this  view  of  the  case  struck  the  soldier. 

"  My  lord,"  he  replied,  "  how  can  I  tell 
your  lordship  what  I  do  not  know  ?  I  never 
even  heard  of  these  men  before  to-day." 

"  Wretch  !  do  you  still  persist?  Why,  if 
your  are  not  one  of  these  brigands  who  at- 
tacked my  troop,  why  did  you  fly  when  pur- 
sued ?" 

"For  that  very  reason,  sir.  I  was  chased." 

"  And  you  will  not  confess  what  I  order 
you  to  confess?" 

"  My  lord,  how  can  I  tell  you  what  I  do 
not  know." 

As  this  was  merely  a  repetition  of  what  the 
prisoner  had  said  at  first,  the  count  turned 
round  and  said  to  the  old  servant  who  had 
waited  behind  his  chair, 

"  Have  the  iron  boot  brought." 

The  servant  left  the  cabinet  without  a 
word. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  soldier,  "you  will 
not  torture  me  ?" 

"  You  have  brought  it  on  yourself." 

"  My  leg  is  to  be  crushed  !  Your  lordship 
will  not  treat  me  so  cruelly  !" 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  then-'' 

"Oh  my  God!" 

'•  Here  is  the  boot." 

Two  men  entered  carrying  between  them 
a  machine  of  oak  bound  with  iron  and  shaped 
in  the  form  of  a  large  boot.  By  turning  a 
screw,  the  plates  of  which  it  was  composed 
drew  together  and  broke  the  bones  of  the 
.sufferer's  leg. 

"  Will  you  confess  ?"  said  the  count. 


The  prisoner  reflected  that  confession  was 
death,  and  he  made  no  reply.     He  only  cast 
upon  Evan  a  beseeching  glance. 
The  count  rose  from  his  seat. 

"  Put  him  to  the  torture,"  he  said,  in  that 
calm,  cold  voice  which  scarcely  ever  left 
him. 

The  men  seized  upon  the  soldier's  arm:> 
and  prepared  to  insert  his  leg  in  the  instru- 
ment. 

"My  lord!  highness!"  said  Evan,  com- 
ing forward,  "  spare  this  man.  You  may 
learn  what  you  wish  to  know  from  another 
of  these  men,  who  is  below  wounded." 

"  Wounded,  do  you  say,  Evan  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  shall  do  as  you  ask.  Thistortu 
ring  a  man  before  hanging  him  is  not  over 
agreeable.  This  one  will  not  confess;  a 
wounded  man  is  more  nervous.  The  wound- 
ed rascal  will  preserve  his  life  ;  as  to  this 
one,"  added  the  count,  turning  to  the  two 
soldiers,  "he  is  a  spy;  take  him  away  and 
hang  him." 

Evan  changed  color.  He  opened  his  lip- 
to  speak,  but  the  prisoner  prevented  him  by 
saying, 

"  Enough,  ray  lord,  only  promise  me  lite 
and  I  will  reply  to  your  questions." 

"  I  promise  you  life." 

"  I  am  ready  to  answer  you,  my  lord.' 

"  So  you  are  connected  with  these  bri- 
gands ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  I  am." 

"  You  were  sent  by  them  as  a  spy  ?' 

"No  sir." 

"By  whom,  then?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"Ah,  sir  adventurer,  take  care  of  your- 
self.    This  is  just  the  point  of  importance. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  your  lord- 
ship. I  can  only  explain  my  meaning  more 
clearly.  The  band  of  adventurers  to  wbicr 
!  I  belong  has  agents  in  Montpelier,  Begiers 
Caucassonne  and  Toulouse,  who  send  ther 
>  word  when  any  valuable  convoys  leave  thesf 
cities,  and  also  what  route  they  take.  I  a~ 
the  agent  at  Toulouse.  Four  days  ago 
was  stopped  at  a  corner  of  the  street  by  . 
man  wrapped  in  a  cloak  which  entirely  con- 
cealed his  features.  He  informed  me  thr 
to-day  a  convoy  of  one  hundred  thousan 
golden  crowns  would  pass  through  the  wood* 
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on  its  way  to  Foix.  I  sent  word  to  the  band, 
and  for  fear  that  so  valuable  a  prize  would 
escape,  followed  myself,  when  by  approach- 
ing too  near,  and  without  caution,  I  was 
taken.  Your  lordship  has  there  the  God's 
truth  without  reservation." 

"But  this  man,  this  informer,"  said  the 
count,  "  who  was  it  ?  Can  you  not  guess  ?" 
"Not  in  the  least,  sir." 
"  What  was  his  appearance  ?"  "  The  cloak 
he  wore  concealed  him  completely.  I  only 
saw  his  boots.  They  were  such  as  were 
worn  by  gentlemen  of  the  court." 

" Count,  Count,"  murmured  Gaston,  "if 
you  have  done  this  it  is  infamous."  Then 
aloud  to  the  prisoner, 

"What  is  the  name  of  your  chief?"  he 
asked. 

"The  Black  Knight,  Messire,  is  his  name 
in  the  band/  "  Now  sir  adventurer,"  said  the 
count,  "  take  care  to  answer  the  question  I 
am  about  to  address  to  you,  and  to  suppress 
nothing  which  you  have  observed.  If  I  am 
deceived,  your  flesh  shall  be  torn  with  red 
hot  pincers.  Does  the  Black  Knight  ever 
act  under  the  orders  or  by  the  direction  of 
the  Count  D'Armagnal?" 

"I  do  not  know,  ray  lord.  The  Black 
Knight  lives  by  plunder,  and  if  the  count 
D'Armagnal  informs  him  of  a  valuable 
prize,  why  he  acts  in  conformity  with  the 
intelligence  he  has  received." 

'Enough,"  said  the  count,  and  turning  to 
the  soldiers  "take  this  man  away,"  said 
he;  "I  shall  examine  him  again.  Mean- 
while, if  his  intelligence  is  false,  he  shall 
hang." 

As  soon  as  the  last  halberd-bearer  had  dis- 
appeared, the  count  turned  to  the  young  man 
who  had  watched  this  scene  leaning  against 
the  tapestry  and  taking  his  arm,  began  to 
pace  to  and  fro. 

"Evan,"  said  the  count  at  last,  "  do  you 
know  where  the  money  came  from  which  i 
was  attacked  to-day  ?"  | 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  Evan. 
"Out  of  King  Charles'  coffers,"  said  the 
count,  laughing. 
'  From  the  King  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  do  you  know  why  I  have  bor- 
rowed it?" 
"  Did  you  borrow  this  sum,  my  lord  ?" 
"  Ah,  on  a  mortgage  be  it  understood." 


The  Moor's  sagacity  has  already  divined 
this. 

"  And  for  what  purpose,  Messire  ?" 
"  I  will  tell  you,  my  boy,  but  first  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a  great  feud  between  my- 
self and  Messire  Jean  D'Armagnal  the  third 
of  the  name.  This  man  has  done  me  more 
ill  turns  than  all  the  rest  of  my  enemies  put 
together.     You  know  that  r" 

"  I  know  Count  John  is  the  enemy  of 
Foix." 

"Ah,  yes,  an  enemy  ever  vigilant.  He 
has  now  undertaken  an  enterprise  which  I 
very  much  fear  will  be  directed  in  the  end 
against  myself." 

"  What  is  that,  sir  ?" 

"  He  is  negotiating  with  the  great  compa- 
nies which  now  overrun  Auvergne  to  enter 
his  service.  His  ostensible  design  is  to 
march  into  Lombardy  to  the  assistance  of  his 
brother-in-law  Bernabo  Visconti,  against  the 
Count  de  Vertus,  though  the  real  design  as  I 
said  is  to  attack  Foix." 

"  Ah,  sir,  if  he  engages  those  devils" — 
"  But  he  shall  not  engage  them !  I  have 
already  taken  my  measures.  The  count 
was  not  rich  enough  to  engage  these  plunder- 
ers to  leave  their  good  castles,  therefore  he 
applied  to  Berald  the  dauphin,  but  the  dauphin 
was  also  too  poor  and  the  King  was  petitioned 
to  grant  his  assistance.  The  King  consented 
but  yesterday.  I  mortgaged  my  lands  and 
drained  his  coffers.  Do  you  comprehend 
Evan?" 

"Perfectly,  my  lord." 
"  But  I  depend  upon  other  measures  for 
preventing  the  enlistment  of  these  hardy 
rascals  in  the  count's  service.    They  are, 
many  of  them,  my  subjects.    They  will  not 
disobey  me.     I  have  already  sent  to  inter- 
dict their  attendance  at  Clermont,  but  yet 
one  remains  who  is  more  powerful  than  all. 
I  wish  to  send  you  yourself  to  this  man." 
"  What  is  his  name,  sir  ?" 
"  Messire  Guy  Le  Moresque." 
"  Where  is  he  to  be  found?" 
"Oh,   don't  alarm  yourself.     Approach 
within  ten  leagues  of  Clermont  and  you  will 
be  escorted  before  him." 

,c  I  am  ready  at  once,  my  lord ;  what  are 
my  instructions  ?" 

11  Oh,  you  shall  set  off  at  once,  as  you  tay. 
This  Messire  Ouy  Le  Moresque  has    en- 
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tered  my  service  and  taken  me  for  his  liege 
lord.  Command  him  on  my  part  to  take  no 
step  in  this  Lombardy  expedition  and  to  re- 
ject the  offers  of  the  count.  But  this  is  not 
all.  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  Messire  Philip 
de  Bor,  at  Clermont,  and  while  there  you 
will  gain  as  much  intelligence  as  possible  in 
regard  to  this  enterprise.  Do  you  consent 
to  set  out  at  once  ?" 

"This  moment,  my  lord." 

"  No,  Evan,  that  is  not  necessary.  But 
as  the  business  is  important,  prepare  to 
mount  your  horse  at  the  dawn  of  day." 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Go,  now,  and  sleep,  but  first  embrace 
me." 

The  young  man  threw  himself  into  his 

father's  arms,  and  turning  aside  his  head  to 

hide  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  left  the  room. 

( To  be  Continued.) 


LINES 

Written  at  the  break  of  day  after  watching  all  night 
by  the  corpse  of  a  friend. 

BY  TENELLA. 

The  day  haa  broke— its  soft  grey  light 

la  thro*  the  window  streaming, 
And  from  the  darkness  of  the  night 

The  rooming  star  is  gleaming. 
The  failing  night-lamp  flickers  low, 

Its  light's  no  longer  needed, 
And  as  the  eastern  portals  glow. 

It  dies  away  unheeded. 

Now— all  without  is  bright  and  fair 

Innfioct  with  life  and  hope, 
Within — ah  I  oyea  are  slumbering  there 

That  ne'er  on  earth  shall  ope. 
All  pale  and  cold  before  me  lies 

The  mother  and  the  wife, 
Who  on  my  boeom  closed  her  eyes 

And  yielded  up  her  life. 

So  calmly  did  she  cease  to  breathe 

So  gently  take  her  flight, 
I  scarce  could  tell  when  dusky  eve 

Had  faded  into  night. 
And  many  an  hour  around  her  bed 

I've  solemn  vigil  kept, 
And  silently  have  hushed  my  tread 

As  tho'  she  only  slept. 

She  does  not  sleep,  in  realms  above 

Her  soul  is  wide  awake. 
And  now  the  day  of  perfect  love 

Begins  for  her  to  break. 
Ah  1  doea  it  like  the  dawn  below 

Steal  gently  o'er  her  soul, 
Sees  she  at  first  the  opening  glow, 

And  then  the  glorious-  whole  1 


Say,  does  the  song  of  glory  burst 

At  once  upon  her  ear, 
Or  does  her  trembling  spirit  first 

Low  notes  of  welcome  hear? 
I  love  to  think  that  strength  with  light 

Is  to  the  spirit  given. 
Death's  but  the  closing  of  the  night 

The  perfect  day's  in  Heaven. 

This  world  is  of  our  life  the  night. 

Illumed  by  stars  and  moon, 
In  Haides  dawns  the  perfect  light. 

And  Heaven's  the  glorious  noon. 
What  tho'  the  saints  shall  reign  below 

For  full  a  thousand  years  7 
'T  will  only  be  the  crimson  glow 

Before  the  aun  appears. 

That  glorious  God.  who  His  own  ton 

A  sacrifice  did  give 
Hath  said  the  work  will  not  be  done, 

'Till  we  with  him  shall  live. 
No  spirit  fresh  from  earth  and  sin 

Can  meet  Him  face  to  face. 
Or  stand  Hia  glorious  presence  in 

Until  redeemed  by  grace. 

This  is  my  faith— That  mind  and  soul 

In  Haides  shall  expand, 
That  age  on  age  may  o'er  us  roll 

Ere  we  before  Him  stand. 
In  Haides  on  the  Saviour's  breast 

True  knowledge  shall  be  found, 
In  Haides  shall  the  Spirit  rest 

Till  the  last  trump  shall  sound. 

Then— shall  we  see  Him  face  to  face 

Not  darkly  thro'  a  glass, 
Then— shall  the  perfect  work  of  giace 

In  sinners  come  to  pass, — 
Then — shines  the  full,  the  glorious  day 

Upon  the  strengthened  sight, 
Then— every  cloud  is  rolled  away 

And  God's  revealed  in  Light. 
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GEOFFREY  CLINKER,  ESQ. 

WRITTEN   BY   HIMSXLT. 

lb  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Lit  Messenger: 

When  a  mere  lad,  I  frequently  saw  on  the  streets  is 
odd  looking  old  man,  who  had  lived  and  flourished,  if  ** 
flourished  at  all,  at  a  period  when  our  republic  was  wt 
in  its  infancy.  His  manners  and  address  indicates*  a  a 
railiority  with  the  best  modes  of  polished  life  in  the  cok 
nial  period  of  our  State.  He  was  urbane  and  eoarattu* 
to  a  fault,  and  though  I  was  at  first  repelled  by  kni  o* 
appearance,  I  became  in  an  extraordinary  degree  aunts** 
to  his  society  upon  a  more  familiar  acquaintance,  ft" 
ing  our  intimacy— such  an  intimacy  as  would  be  hleh  r* 
grow  up  between  a  young  man  and  one  who  had  frcd** 
long  in  tho  past— the  old  man  wonU  frequently  leoosr 
the  history  of  the  stirring  periods  of  our  revolatioa,  "^ 
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1  well  remember  with  what  enthusiasm  and  boyish  ardor 
be  described  his  first  meeting  with  the  great  and  venera- 
ble Lafayette,  just  after  that  memorable  surrender  at 
Yorktown.  Many  of  the  historic  remioiscences  connect- 
ed with  that  evant,  and  which  no  chronicler  of  the  period 
has  preserved,  were  detailed  to  me  in  these  conversations. 
I  learned,  too,  that  this  gentleman  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  putting  his  thoughts  on  paper,  and  I  was  favored  with 
more  than  one  of  his  sketches  of  the  home  lire  of  our 
roang  Virginia,  while  yet  she  acknowledged  the  sway  of 
his  majesty,  King  George  the  Third. 

The  old  man  died,  bequeathing  bis  manuscripts — his 
only  possession— to  a  descendant  who  has  since  kindly 
submitted  them  to  my  inspection,  with  the  liberty  of  giv- 
ing such  of  them  to  the  public  as  might  be  deemed  sui- 
table. 

I  enclose  you  the  following,  bearing  bis  autograph  title 
in  bold  upright  characters,  purporting  to  be  a  synoptical 
view  of  his  own  life,  as  a  proper  introduction  to  other  of 
his  manuscripts  having  particular  reference  to  the  histo- 
ric details  of  the  time.  Indeed,  I  have  eliminated  chap- 
ters of  this  description  found  in  this  volume,  because 
they  might  more  properly  ha  introduced  in  connection 
with  other  essays  from  his  pen. 

You  will  observe,  that  the  current  of  bis  life  seems  to 
have  run  in  very  nearly  the  same  channel  with  ours  of 
the  present  day. 

Yours, 

I.  W. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SHOWING   HOW   I   BEGAN   LIFE. 

It  was  a  marvellous  thing — I  assure  you — my 
boy— (hat  of  being  born  into  this  strange  world, 
and  though  some  seventy  odd  years  have  passed 
by  since  then,  I  never  think  of  it  now  without 
astonishment.  Let  me  see.  There  was  old  Par- 
son Dowdy  there,  to  be  sure,  for  the  Parson  was 
never  absent  on  such  occasions.  He  had  a  good 
reason  for  being  attentive  to  them.  It  was  ru- 
mored, that  while  yet  a  young  man  he  had  lost 
two  very  handsome  fees  by  his  absence,  the  little 
strangers  having  in  both  instances  left  the  land  of 
the  living  as  soon  as  they  reached  it,  without  wait- 
ing to  be  christened.  Parson  Dowdy  was  there— 
and  my  mother's  eldest  sister,  her  of  the  blue 
dress  and  tremendous  oversleeves.  I  remember 
her  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  That  was 
many  years  afterwards  though.  She  sat  at  my 
father's  table  knitting  me  a  pair  of  socks,  every 
now  aad  then  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  and  saying  in 
scarcely  aadible  tones :  poor  Nancy !  Nancy  was 
my  mother's  name.  Then,  father !  yes  father  was 
there,  and  I  have  heard  that  he  spent  a  night  of 
sleepless  anxiety  and  was  careworn  and  thought- 
ful on  that  morning.  My  father  always  had  a 
thoughtful  look.  I  never  saw  him  smile,  and  I 
wondered  at  it,  for  all  around  him  were  merry  and 
gay,  and  he  was  not  a  morose  man.  He  would 
frequently  take  me  up  in  his  arms  and  hug  me  to 
his  bosom,  and  I  could  discover  whenever  he  did 
•o  the  large  tear  drops  stealing  down  his  manly 


cheek.  I  loved  my  father.  But  I  am  getting 
away  from  the  subject.  Beside  these,  there  was 
none  other  person  present  save  the  neighboring 
physician — a  good,  kindhearted  man  who  went 
about  from  house  to  house  dealing  out  his  chari- 
ties and  kind  deeds  without  expecting  any  return 
for  his  services.  Poor  man,  he  had  had  many  such 
cases,  but  never  a  one  which  was  to  terminate  so 
seriously.  My  mother — I  never  saw  my  mother. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  so  my  aunt  has  told 
me.  She  had  soft  silken  hair,  the  color  of  flax,  a 
dimpled  cheek  and  skin  of  fairest  white,  and  a 
voice  angel-toned,  it  was  so  pure  and  sweet.  My 
mother  was  very  sick.  She  could  not  recover. 
Her  pulse  was  low,  and  its  strokes  were  feeble  and 
yet  feebler.  She  was  going  every  moment.  A 
few  more  and  she  would  breathe  her  last.  There 
lay  I,  the  innocent  occasion  of  her  death.  She 
had  gone  t  A  birth  and  a  death  at  the  same  hour. 
The  house  of  joy  converted  into  the  house  of 
mourning. 

CHAPTER  II. 

MY  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCE  AND  WHAT  I  LEARNED  THERE. 

The  school-house  was  located  just  outside  of  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  I  was  then  proud  to 
call  my  birthplace.  It  was  a  neat  log  building, 
scarce  fifteen  feet  by  twenty,  consisting  of  a  sin- 
gle room.  There  was  a  green  plot  in  front  of  the 
door,  and  what  was  known  as  the  lawn  stretched 
out  in  the  rear.  Entering  the  house  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  pedagogue  had  mounted  his 
chair  of  state,  you  might  have  discovered  a  state 
of  affairs  somewhat  resembling  the  condition  of 
Bedlam  and  Babel  combined.  Here  mounted  on 
a  stool,  just  three  feet  high,  stood  a  promising 
young  lad  of  the  same  height,  bawling  out  a  com- 
mand at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  another  to  keep 
quiet,  while  in  an  opposite  direction  two  or  three 
little  urchins  were  exercising  their  muscles  at  the 
expense  of  each  other's  bones.  These  were  occa- 
sionally relieved  by  outcries  resembling  cat- 
calls and  the  like  emanating  from  different  quar- 
ters of  the  spacious  building.  Suddenly,  as  in  a 
flash,  you  would  discover  the  tumult  cease  and  die 
away  into  a  sing-song  tone,  as  each  little  urchin 
took  his  place  to  hum  over  the  morning  recitation. 
Mr.  Thomson,  the  teacher,  was  a  jovial  old  man, 
scarce  turned  of  fifty,  who  had  preserved  his  good 
spirits  and  good  temper  amazingly  well,  in  view 
of  the  trials  they  had  severally  encountered.  He 
had  no  taste  for  extra  exertion,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  boys  for  his  entire 
absence  of  anger,  save  on  the  most  provoking  oc- 
casions. I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him 
mad  but  once,  and  then,  strange  to  say,  it  was  a 
pure  mistake.  The  boys  had  a  habit  of  ducking 
each  other,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.    Un- 
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fortunately,  the  pedagogue  was  mistaken  for  one 
of  these  mischievous  urchins,  and  as  he  entered 
his  school-room  he  was  saluted  with  a  bucket  full 
of  water,  which  ran  down  his  savory  person,  leav- 
ing Mb  phiz  and  his  person  a  "  spectacle  for  gods 
and  men !"  The  poor  little  boy  whose  mischief 
it  was,  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  barely  escaped  the  rod,  and  his  compan- 
ions—one and  all — were  soundly  berated  upon  the 
practice  and  strictly  injoined  to  abandon  it  from 
that  day  forward.  And,  strange  to  say,  this  com- 
mand  was  obeyed  to  the  letter. 

I  never  had  much  fancy  for  school.  It  was  an 
irksome  business,  make  the  best  of  it,  I  thought. 
But  I  had  alreadf  passed  beyond  the  limited  pe- 
riod of  long  clothes,  and,  despite  the  entreaties  of 
my  aunt,  who  had  had  me  under  her  pupilage 
these  ten  years,  I  was  sent  to  school. 

On  the  fearful  morning  in  which  I  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  pedagogue,  my  knees 
smote  each  other  with  terror,  and  I  could  with 
difficulty  utter  a  word ;  but  the  ordeal  passed,  the 
day  wore  quickly  away  and  I  felt  there  was  no- 
thing so  horrible  in  going  to  school  after  all. 

At  school  it  was — at  this  little  village  school — 
that  I  commenced  the  first  serious  business  pur- 
suit of  my  life,  and  the  exact  character  of  this 
pursuit  may  be  guessed  at  when  I  inform  you, 
my  son,  that  the  old  village  schools  were  the  re- 
sort of  both  sexes  where  boys  and  girls  were  al- 
lowed to  mingle  in  the  fray  together.  Already 
had  the  girls  been  parcelled  off  to  their  respective 
admirers,  and  there  was  not  one  of  the  fair  sex 
who  had  not  her  especial  protector  among  the 
other. 

There  was  little  Polly  Dawson,  scarce  entered 
upon  her  fifth  year,  with  as  much  of  the  shrewd- 
ness and  quickness  in  discerning  "  the  times  and 
seasons"  as  her  elder  sister  at  home,  who  had  been 
caressed  and  courted  by  the  entire  town,  and  Pol- 
ly had  her  admirer  too — a  boy  not  half  my  age. 
Little  Jack  Dowdy — for  that  was  his  name,  and  a 
name  he  was  never  ashamed  of,  was  the  son  of 
the  parson  who  has  been  already  introduced.  Lit- 
tle Jack  loved  Polly,  and  Polly  loved  Jack,  and  it 
was  every  where  agreed  that  Polly  and  Jack  were 
suited  to  each  other.  At  the  time  I  entered,  it 
fortunately  happened  that  a  little  fairy  had  just 
been  transported  to  the  city  from  a  neighboring 
county  and  was  to  be  entered.  This  was  my  sole 
chance,  for  every  other  of  the  girls  had  been  claim- 
ed and  won.  Betsy  was  the  name  of  the  fair  one. 
To  attempt  a  description  of  this  child  at  this  dis- 
tant period,  with  the  feeble  pen  and  feebler  intel- 
lects of  an  old  man,  might  seem  like  child's 
play.  But  her  image,  on  the  day  on  which  she 
entered  the  schoolroom  is  as  distinctly  painted  in 
my  mind,  as  if  I  had  her  now  before  me.  Betty 
wore  a  pink  calico  dress,  neatly  tucked,  with  a 


white  apron,  just  reaching  the  hem  of  her  frock. 
Her  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle  and  fell  in  au- 
burn ringlets  about  her  shoulders.  Her  manner 
was  brisk,  half  hesitating,  half  progressing.  Sk 
would  speak  in  a  quick  but  quiet  manner  and 
every  thing  she  said  or  did  was  with  rapidity  and 
ease.  She  had  the  merriest  laugh  I  have  ere: 
heard — and  it  was  this  which  first  woke  within 
me  so  much  admiration,  I  may  say,  love  for  the 
little  fairy.  Betty  carried  to  school  a  little  bag 
in  which  she  put  her  books  and  refreshments  and 
I  usually  did  myself  the  honor  to  carry  them  home 
for  her.     I  was  in  love. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

CHILDHOOD— ITS  LOVX. 

It  is  a  foolish  thing— this  childish  love,  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  name.  But  why  is  childish 
love  a  folly  ?  If  it  be,  then  love  itself  is  a  folly 
altogether.  If  in  the  first  gushings  out  of  exis- 
tence, while  the  heart  is  yet  in  its  virgin  joath. 
and  the,  rank  weeds  have  not  overgrown  it,  itmaj 
not  love — when  shall  it  first  begin  to  experiatt 
the  emotion  of  affection  ?  Does  the  ivy  wait  au- 
di the  chills  of  winter  have  blasted  its  vigor  or 
the  summer's  sun  has  burnt  and  destroyed  its  vi- 
tality, before  it  clings  to  the  protecting  oak?  S:< 
neither  should  the  heart  of  the  child,  my  boj,  if  it 
find  a  fitting  object  on  which  to  lavish  out  the  fall 
tide  of  its  feeling  and  of  joy ,  tarry  till  it  has  encoun- 
tered the  rude  blasts  of  the  wintry  storm  before 
it  clasps,  at  least  in  memory  and  in  thought,  the 
object  of  its  early  adoration.  Grant  that  the  ob- 
ject is  not  always  a  proper  one  ?  can  the  aflfecric* 
of  the  mature  claim  that  it  never  errs?  We  love 
we  know  not  why,  and  the  instinct  of  the  chile 
which  teaches  it  to  love  may  claim  a  directer  gui- 
dance as  emanating  more  immediately  from  the 
source  and  fountain  of  all  true  love. 

I  do  not  believe  that  childish  love  is  an  impro- 
per passion.  When  but  a  child,  with  the  face  c 
Betty  Brown  daguerreotyped  on  my  thoughts,  th> 
truth  was  on  axiom  and  needed  no  reasoning  t«» 
support  it,  and  though  many,  many  years  hat? 
rolled  by  between  these  youthful  experiences  aa/ 
the  time  at  which  I  write,  and  many,  many  sac 
clouds  have  passed  over  my  spirit,  and  the  world 
has  grown  dim  and  life  unsteady,  I  can  look  bacV 
upon  these  boyish  freaks,  and  my  old  heart  grow* 
young  again  and  I  feel  myself  bounding  ane* 
with  the  animation  of  this  first  and  earliest  lor* 
Would  that  I  had  learned  no  other  ill,  and  tin' 
subsequent  events  had  not  written  other  and  bit 
ter  experiences  which  have  blurred  and  blotted  the 
pages  of  my  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Betty's  birth-day:  frolic  at  farmrr  brown's: 
bitty  gxts  a  cousin  who  has  some  connec- 
tion with  my  story. 


If  childish  love  bo  a  folly,  boyish  jealousy  is  no 
trifling  matter.    I  speak  from  experience. 

Betty  Brown  was  now  quite  a  young  lady.  The 
day  was  not  far  off  when  she  was  to  be  -ushered 
into  sweet  thirteen — an  event,  which  it  was  then 
customary  to  honor  by  assembling  all  the  young 
folks  of  the  neighborhood  to  make  the  hours  pass 
merrily  and  happily  away. 

Thus  far,  I  had  been  regarded  as  Betty's  espe- 
cial champion — her  chosen  protector.  Our  school 
experiences  had  been  as  happy  as  the  average  ex- 
periences of  boys  and  girls  who  thought  more  of 
their  favorites  than  their  books.  We  had  suffer- 
ed for  each  other,  even  under  the  hands  of  the 
filial  James  Thomson  a  few  martyrdoms  in  the 
shape  of  whippings  for  neglected  lessons — the 
lime  which  should  have  been  spent  in  tracing  out 
:Lo  courses  of  rivers  and  memorizing  the  names 
J  Capitals,  having  been  occupied  in  the  other 
and  more  delightful  operations  of  blackberry- 
hunting,  push-pin  and  house-building.  Beside 
these,  I  had  on  more  than  one  occasion,  taken  up 
the  weapons  of  war  to  avenge  her  from  real  or 
imaginary  insults  and  then  bore  upon  my  person 
the  scars  of  honor  received  in  this  knightly  ser- 
vice. I  felt  therefore  that  I  had  a  right  to  Betty, 
bat  as  my  claim  had  never  been  disputed,  I  had 
no  opportunity  to  vindicate  it.  Of  course,  her 
champion  looked  forward  with  unusual  interest  to 
the  day  on  which  she  was  to  enter  upon  her  teens. 
The  day  came.  Her  father's  house  was  prepared 
for  a  brilliant  reception  of  the  young  and  fashion- 
able neighbors.  Betty  herself  was  decked  out  in 
her  newest  silk,  lately  imported  from  the  mother 
country,  and  wore  the  memorable  shoes  which 
had  been  bought  some  six  months  before  and  re- 
served until  this  day  of  honor.  The  gay  throng 
passed  the  time  before  the  hour  of  tea  in  the  child- 
ish amusements  of  that  date,  a  part  of  which  has 
retained  the  ascendancy  until  this  day.  There 
was  "  hunting  of  the  slipper,"  "  grinding  the  bot- 
tle," and  beside,  the  exercise  of  memory  in  which 
u  four  squeaking  wild  geese"  played  a  distinguish- 
••d  part.  In  all  of  these,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  was 
'lirite  active  and  never  absent  from  the  side  of 

Betty,  save  when  the  necessity  of  the  play  de- 
manded it .  Th  e  evening's  amusements  wore  away 
4uito  happily.  Then  the  ample  feast  was  prepar- 
ed and  the  youth  gathered  about  the  festive  board 
to  participate  in  the  good  cheer  of  farmer  Brown. 

HL?  stores  were  ample  and  the  supper  was,  for 
that  date,  a  magnificent  one.  True,  it  lacked  all 
the  elegancies  of  modern  life.    We  had  neither 


the  glare  or  glitter  of  chandeliers  lighted  up  with 
the  brilliant  lights  of  the  present,  or  even  a  ser- 
vice of  silver  plate,  but  every  thing  was  in  keep- 
ing with  his  station  in  life,  and  was  substantial 
and  good.  The  bowl  of  tea  and  the  wheaten  cake 
and  the  Indian  corn,  with  the  best  <of  fowls  and 
venison,  served  sufficiently  to  supply  our  bodily 
wants.  After  supper,  we  withdrew  to  the  parlor, 
and  spent  the  evening  in  similar  amusements. 
These  were  interrupted  by  a  fresh  arrival.  Mr. 
Robert  Lesslie,  had  been  mentioned  by  Betty  sev- 
eral times  in  the  course  of  the  evening  and  I  no- 
ticed that  there  was  an  unusual  dancing  of  her 
bright  eyes  on  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  his  name 
was  announced,  Betty  rushed  to  the  door  and 
threw  herself  into  his  arms  and  imprinted  a  half 
dozen  kisses  upon  his  cheek.  Robert  was  unques- 
tionably a  fine  looking  fellow.  He  wore  a  black 
suit  from  top  to  toe,  and  every  article  of  her  appa- 
rel was  in  the  neatest  order.  Just  of  an  age,  too, 
to  suit  Betty.  He  but  just  arrived  at  manhood, 
and  she  in  her  thirteenth  birth-night.  I  deemed 
it  wrong  to  cherish  such  thoughts,  but  they  would 
come  thronging  my  brain,  and  though  the  hours 
passed  by  more  merrily  for  this  arrival  with  the 
rest  of  the  company,  I  could  not  help  wishing 
that  cousin  Robert  had  delayed  his  coming  a  while 
longer.  Foolish  boy.  Robert  was  not  in  your 
way.  The  silly  little  heart  of  Betty  Brown  might 
have  made  him  a  rival,  but  he  never  cherished  the 
thought  of  wrecking  thy  happiness  or  casting  thee 
off  as  a  waif  in  the  world  without  an  owner. 


BETTY'S  COUSIN. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  SAD  MISHAP. 
WHITE  HAT. 


HOW   1    LOST   HY 


Robert  Lesslie  was  a  young  man  of  rare  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart.  I  have  never  known  one 
more  generous  or  noble.  He  had  been  trained  in 
the  best  schools  of  that  period  and  had  acquired 
something  more  than  a  smattering  of  the  Classics. 
His  mind  had  been  strengthened  as  well  as  his 
memory  stored,  and  on  all  occasions  calling  for 
the  exercise  of  vigorous  intellect  or  accurate  learn- 
ing, Robert  Lesslie  was  not  wanting.  These  ex- 
cellencies I  had  noted  with  some  degree  of  anxi- 
ety, and  though  I  can  not  say  that "  I  marked  his 
virtues  to  despise  them,"  I  confess  I  should  have 
been  better  satisfied  if  he  had  less.  He  knew  or, 
at  least,  I  thought  he  knew,  that  I  looked  upon 
him  as  a  rival,  and  he  did  every  tiling  in  his  power 
to  disabuse  me  of  that  impression— yet  I  did  nor 
at  the  moment  so  understand  his  excessive  cour- 
tesy toward  me,  and  his  efforts  to  be  my  friend. 
Despite  my  surmises,  Robert's  kindness  kindled 
within  me  sentiments  of  regard  toward  himself, 
and,  strange  to  say,  in  a  very  few  weeks  we  were 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  my  thoughts 
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had  become  bo  entirely  changed,  that  I  felt  that 
if  Betty  were  to  be  given  up  to  any  other  person, 
Robert  would  be  my  preference — yet  I  could  not 
consent  to  yield  her  to  him. 

Early  one  morning — I  had  just  breakfasted — 
Robert  met  me  at  the  door  of  my  father's  house, 
and  taking  me  by  the  arm,  proposed  a  walk  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  I  could  discover  that  he 
wore  a  careworn  look  as  if  all  had  not  gone  well 
with  him,  and,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  in- 
quired the  cause.  In  answer,  he  stated  that  it 
would  require  a  detail  of  his  life,  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  sketch  rapidly  the  current  of  his  history  up 
to  this  period.  His  career  had  been  a  chequered 
and  a  sad  one.  He  had  commenced  life  with  bril- 
liant prospects.  His  father  was  possessed  of  an 
ample  fortune,  which  was  yearly  increasing. 
From  a  child,  he  had  gratified  every  wish  of  his 
heart.  He  had  been  taught  at  home  by  his  mo- 
ther until  he  had  arrived  at  an  age  to  enter  a 
neighboring  collegiate  institution — his  only  com- 
panion an  elder  sister.  Thus  he  had  grown  up  to 
boyhood  and  manhood,  with  an  abiding  reverence 
for  his  parents  and  the  fondest  devotion  for  his 
only  sister — one,  of  whom  ho  might  well  be  proud. 
But  the  cloud  had  rested  upon  him.  His  father 
and  mother  were  both  laid  in  their  graves  and 
shortly  after,  his  sister  followed  them.  Robert 
was  alone.  I  will  let  him  conclude  his  story  in 
his  own  words : 

Thus  thrown  upon  my  own  resources,  with  no 
one  at  home  to  cheer  my  drooping  spirits  or  to 
dissipate  the  gloom  that  hung  about  my  path,  I 
have  for  several  years  past  spent  the  vacations  of 
my  collegiate  terms  in  tours  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Two  summers  ago,  in  one  of  these  trips,  I 
met  with  a  family  on  the  border  line  between 
Pennsylvania  and  this  State,  who  received  me  with 
open  arms  and  with  a  friendly  greeting,  such  as 
I  had  received  alone  in  the  limits  of  Virginia. 
This  was  not  its  only  attraction.  A  gentle  daugh- 
ter was  the  magnet  which  drew  me  there  so  fre- 
quently afterwards.  Isidore  Peyton  won  me  by 
her  genial  smiles  and  pure  womanliness  of  feeling. 
I  will  not  call  her  an  angel  but  I  could  not  deem 
her  less.  We  parted  just  two  months  ago  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  resembling  in  its  flow  the  beau- 
tiful river  that  now  dances  beneath  our  feet.  She 
bid  mo  an  adieu  with  a  smile  and  a  tear ;  and  we 
fondly  hoped  that  ere  many  months,  we  should 
meet  again.  A  letter  reached  me  a  few  days 
since,  bearing  tidings  of  her  death.  She  now 
sleeps  beneath  the  tree  on  which  we  sat  together 
when  last  we  met,  and  here  am  I.  again,  a  lone 
wanderer  over  the  wild  waste  of  waters." — 

Robert  had  scarcely  finished  his  narrative  when 
we  were  both  surprised  by  an  outcry  of  terror  from 
the  river.  Leaving  my  companion,  I  rushed  to  the 
water's    edge   and  there  discovered  the  source. 


Little  Polly  Dawson — of  school-boy  memory— had 
been  prevailed  upon  the  morning  in  question  by 
Mr.  Jack  Dowdy  to  take  a  sail  on  the  river.  Jtck 
had  possessed  himself  of  a  neighbor's  craft,  and 
procuring  a  sail  large  enough  to  run  a  good  sited 
man-of-war,  the  two  had  ventured  into  the  stream 
without  other  ballast  than  the  manful  heart  of 
Jack.  A  sudden  whif  of  wind  in  an  unexpected 
quarter  had  upset  the  craft,  and  in  doing  so.  emp- 
tied the  precious  burden,  Jack  and  his  Dukinca. 
into  the  stream.  Jack  was  a  good  swimmer.  Pol- 
ly was  not  an  adept  in  the  art.  The  former  wv 
in  a  quandery,  but  determining  to  rescue  his 
sweetheart  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  had  caught 
her  by  her  raven  locks  and  was  towing  her  safely 
to  the  shore.  Polly  preferred  a  more  substantiil 
hold,  and  catching  Jack  around  the  body,  the  lit- 
tle fellow  was  unable  to  swim  with  ease,  and  find- 
ing himself  sinking  every  moment,  roared  lustily 
for  help.  Throwing  myself  into  the  stream,  I 
reached  them  just  in  time  to  save  Polly  and  bor 
lover  from  going  under.  The  sail  boat  was  regain- 
ed and  set  upright  and  we  reached  the  shore  in 
safety,  my  only  loss  being  a  new  white  hat  which 
I  had  worn  on  the  occasion.  Polly  and  Jsck 
heaped  upon  me  a  thousand  thanks,  and  I  thought 
I  heard  Polly  soothing  Jack  in  an  undertone— 
"  Never  mind,  Jack,  nobody  is  hurt — mama  will 
never  know  it  and  if  she  does,  'twasn't  your  fault" 
I  envied  Jack  his  treasure  from  the  bottom  of  mj 
heart.  Would  Betty  Brown  have  treated  me  mitt, 
if  I  had  given  her  such  a  sousing?  I  had  no  tim* 
to  stop  to  meditate.  My  clothes  were  soaked 
through  and  through,  and  bidding  the  party  good 
morning,  taking  Robert  by  the  arm,  I  hurried  home 
to  doff  my  apparel  for  something  more  comforta- 
ble.   Jack  and  Polly  did  the  i 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  TENDER  PASSION.  CRUSTY  OLD 
BACHELORS  AND  GRIM  CRITICS  ASS  REQUESTED  T" 
SKIP  OVER  THIS  CHAPTER. 

Thus  far  in  my  journey  through  life  I  had  owned 
but  one  goddess — had  adored  but  one  deity.  The 
merriest  among  the  merry-hearted — the  gayest 
among  the  gay,  the  loveliest  among  the  lore-lj 
had  no  charms  for  me  in  comparison  with  the  httle 
girl  whom  in  infancy  I  had  fondled,  in  boyhood  i 
had  admired,  and  in  manhood  I  had  loved.  Ret*} 
was  the  star  of  my  being,  the  joy  of  my  life.  Ray 
less  and  cheerless  would  have  been  my  journey 
were  it  not,  (as  I  hoped,)  to  be  brightened  by  that 
ray  of  sunshine.  But  human  expectations  art 
vain.  An  original  suggestion,  it  is  true,  but  <m» 
which  weighed  upon  my  heart  at  that  time  with 
freshness  and  anxiety  which  one  who  has  not 
it  could  not  describe.    I  loved,  loved  ardent*; 
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hopefully,  with  my  entire  being— with  my  man- 
hood and  strength.  It  was  not  an  idle  passion,  a 
whim  of  the  moment)  but  it  had  entered  into  and 
formed  a  part  of  my  mental  stature,  my  exist- 
ence. So  keenly  sensitive  was  I  on  the  subject, 
that  the  moat  distant  allusion  to  the  object  of  my 
idolatry  would  crimson  my  cheek  with  fire-Hind 
at  times  I  have  become  so  nervous,  that  I  could 
hardly  pronounce  her  name  without  a  tremor. 

I  was  hardly  a  fit  subject,  in  such  a  state  of 
mind,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  a  heart  like  Bet- 
ty's. She  was  light,  joyous,  gay,  happy!  She 
could  laugh  and  cry  by  turns,  and  seemed  to  take 
as  much  delight  in  the  one  as  the  other.  A  per- 
petual sunshine  settled  on  her  head  and  heart, 
and  though  I  had  tried  once  and  again  to  draw 
her  into  serious  conversation,  with  a  naiveness  al- 
most surpassing  description  she  would  avert  the 
subject,  and  with  some  slight  fancy,  (apparently 
without  effort,)  would  turn  me  off  to  pursue  my 
meditations  alone.  It  was  manifest  to  me,  that  all 
this  was  not  the  pure  effect  of  a  child-like  sim- 
plicity of  character,  though  I  would  fain  have  be- 
lieved it  such.  I  had  determined  to  test  the  mat- 
ter. I  chose  for  the  attempt  a  moment  as  oppor- 
tune as  any  which  circumstances  would  allow. 
Betty  was  alone  in  her  back  parlor,  when  I  was 
ushered  into  her  presence  on  that  evening.  I 
found  her  in  tears.  Why  I  knew  not  and  scarcely 
dared  to  inquire.  I  had  met  on  my  way  one  who 
might  have  had  some  connection  with  it,  and  the 
thought  itself  was  daggers  to  me.  It  was  not 
Robert  Lesslie.  Concealing  as  far  as  practicable 
my  surprise  on  the  occasion  I  drew  near  her  seat, 
and  taking  her  hand  in  mine,  began  a  serious  talk 
upon  the  subject.  She  did  not  withdraw  it,  (the 
hand,)  but  let  it  lie  there  just  as  if  it  were  my 
own.  I  felt  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  gaining  cour- 
age from  the  fact,  entered  boldly  upon  my  task. 
She  listened  to  me  patiently,  while  I  proceeded  to 
speak  of  my  boyish  love,  my  youthful  devotion, 
how  I  had  never  bowed  before  another  shrine, 
and,  looking  her  calmly  in  the  face,  with  my  heart 
licating  a  tattoo  the  while,  I  asked  her  to  pledge 
me  in  return  for  my  love  the  only  price  which  I 
would  accept— herself !  She  heard  it  all—calmly, 
passively,  without  a  movement — and  in  words 
which  now  burn  into  my  heart  while  I  write 
them— she  stated  that  I  had  lost  the  golden  mo- 
ment—I had  spoken  too  late — her  heart  and  her 
life  were  pledged  to  another  and  could  never  be 
mine ! ! !  This  she  uttered  in  the  same  calm  man- 
ner and  without  expressing  any  surprise,  or  even 
sympathy,  proceeded  to  turn  the  conversation  upon 
some  other  topic.  She  never  looked  more  beauti- 
ful in  person — yet  I  thought  her  instantly  trans- 
formed. An  angel  she  had  been  to  me — a  bright 
winged  messenger  of  love  and  peace.  She  had  in 
a  moment  been  converted  into  a  messenger 
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etruetion— of  woe.  I  hardly  knew  how  to  com- 
prehend her  language.  I  could  not  believe  it 
true.  A  few  short  weeks'  delay  had  sealed  my 
fate— and  Betty  Brown,  the  pride  of  my  heart, 
the  joy  of  my  existence,  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  another — and  that  other! — but  I  must  let  the 
tears  that  now  fall  so  freely  while  I  write,  blot  out 
the  conclusion  of  the  sentence.  Perhaps  in  anoth- 
er hour  I  may  have  the  boldness  to  record  it. 

To  continue,  I  left  the  house  with  far  other  feel- 
ings than  those  with  which  I  had  entered  it.  In 
a  moment  the  current  of  my  existence  seemed  to 
change,  and  instead  of  flowery  meads,  and  pleas- 
ant journeyings,  which  in  my  dreams  I  had  pic- 
tured, the  future  seemed  pregnant  with  dark 
clouds  about  to  burst  in  angry  torrents  over  my 
head. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

FISH  OF  ANOTHER  SORT.      A   WHOLE  STEW  07   FRESH 
ONES. 

If  any  of  my  name,  into  whose  hands  this  man- 
uscript should  fall,  shall  imagine  that  I  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  because  of  the  occurrences  previ- 
ously detailed,  they  are  sadly  mistaken.  It  is  a 
motto  with  the  Clinker  family — '  never  to  give  up 
for  trifles/  and  though  I  did  at  the  time  regard 
Betty  Brown's  conduct  as  a  very  serious  trifle,  I 
would  have  been  heartily  ashamed  of  myself  '  to 
have  shuffled  off  the  mortal  coil'  for  her  or  any 
body  else.  But  I  came  as  near  to  it  as  possible. 
I  took  to  my  bed  and  kept  it  for  several  weeks  in 
succession,  a  thing  so  very  remarkable  in  our  an- 
nals as  a  family,  that  I  cannot  forbear  recording 
it  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  When  I  arose, 
however,  it  was  with  new  feelings  and  now 
hopes — not  that  I  had  forgotten  my  earliest  love. 
That  I  have  never  done,  though  my  hairs  are  now 
whitened  by  more  than  threescore  winters,  and 
she  has,  together  with  her  affianced  one,  passed 
over  the  dark  valley — where  I  must  ere  long  fol- 
low her.  But  my  thoughts  were  directed  to 
another  object,  if  not  as  mild  or  as  lovely,  cer- 
tainly as  pure  and  childlike  and  angelic. 

Next  door  to  my  father's  mansion  in  which  I 
then  lived,  there  had  dwelt  for  a  short  period  a 
family  of  English  extraction,  lately  removed  from 
that  country  to  this,  and  who  sought  the  city  in 
which  we  lived  for  its  retirement  and  ease.  It 
was  rumored  to  be  wealthy,  but  no  evidence  of 
this  was  given  in  the  exterior  of  the  house  they 
dwelt  in,  or  in  their  apparel.  They  were  a  frugal, 
industrious  and  cheerful  family,  consisting  of  a 
half-dozen  sons  and  an  only  daughter ;  both  father 
and  mother  were  alive;  and  they  dwelt  in  com- 
parative seclusion,  never  for  the  space  of  many 
weeks  and  months  at  a  time,  intruding  into  the 
of  de-J  mansion  of  a  neighbor  save  on  some  special  occa- 
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8ion, — such  as  sickness  or  the  like.    The  old  lady 
was  a  matron  in  Israel — abounding  in  charities, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  time  she  had  Bpent  in 
the  city  previously  to  this,  had  succeeded  in  en- 
dearing  all  the  poor  to  herself  by  her  kind  deeds. 
The  sons  were  thoughtful,  steady  boys,  who  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  farming,  and  were  never 
known  to  make  the  concerns  of  their  neighbors, 
either  their  fortunes  or  their  character,  a  matter 
of  speculation  or  talk.     Such  families  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  and  when  they  are  found  they  de- 
serve to  be  noted.    It  was  during  my  illness  that 
I  first  formed  my  acquaintance  with  the  Charmi- 
ons,  and  here  too  I  met  with  the  angel  which  was 
to  beckon  me  on  in  my  future  career  and  to  glad- 
den and  bless  my  life.    Jane  Charmion  was  a 
girl  of  some  sixteen  summers,  though  one  not  fa- 
miliar with  her  age  would  have  thought  her  much 
further  advanced.    At  this  period  she  used  to 
dress  in  a  handsome  black  plaid  frock  without 
other  ornament  to  her  person  than  a  simple  Ca- 
meo which  she  wore  in  memory  of  an  endeared 
relative  who  had  left  it  to  her  as  a  memento  of 
affection.    Jane  was  the  companion  of  her  mother 
in  all  her  missions  of  mercy,  and  ventured  even 
farther  sometimes  than  the  caution  incident  to  old 
age  would  allow  her  mother  to  do.    During  my 
long  illness  she  was  my  constant  attendant,  an- 
ticipating every  wish  and  gratifying  every  want 
and  whim  with  the  tenderness  and  solicitude  of  a 
sister.    I  verily  believe  that  to  her  kind  attentions 
and  assiduous  care  I  owed  my  life.    This  from  a 
comparative  stranger  was  too  much  for  one  con- 
stituted as  I  was.     Jane  little  thought  how  ne- 
cessary her  presence  became  before  the  termina- 
tion of  my  illness  and  how  much  I  desired  it  after 
my  recovery.    She  had  planted  beside  my  younger 
love  another,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  destined 
to  bring  forth  other  fruit. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


MY  RESOLUTION. 


It  was  not  without  a  purpose— that  resolve — 
nor  has  it  been  without  its  results.  It  was  formed 
afterthebestreflection  that  one  in  my  state  of  nerves 
could  then  have  given  it,  and  heaven  be  thanked, 
it  has  been  kept,  religiously  kept,  in  its  letter  and 
spirit. 

I  resolved  to  marry  Jane  Charmion. 

Jane  had  every  requisite  to  make  me  happy. 
Her  associations  were  agreeable,  her  conversation 
interesting,  her  manners  almost  incomparable. 
She  had  a  good  heart,  had  spent  an  active  youth, 
was,  in  short,  just  the  woman  my  dear  mother 
would  have  selected  for  me  had  she  been  alive. 
And  my  aunt  said,  she  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Nancy.    This  would  have  been  enough  of  itself 


to  alter  the  current  of  my  feelings,  bat  they  had 
been  altered  before. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  after  forming  a  reso- 
lution, is  to  put  it  in  practice — and  this  I  did, 
after  a  fashion.  I  knew  that  Jane  Charmion  had 
heard  of  my  attachment  to  Betty  Brown,  It 
was  the  town  talk,  and  had  been  so  for  years,  and 
Betty,  herself,  was  no  stranger  to  Jane.  I  had 
seen  them  together  more  than  once.  To  break 
the  matter  abruptly  to  Jane  just  now  would  have 
been  consummate  folly,  madness. 

My  friendship  grew  apace  with  the  family  I 
have  described,  and  in  a  short  period  I  found  my- 
self as  cordially  attached  to  them,  as  if  I  had 
known  them  all  my  life. 
'  James  Charmion,  though  not  the  sprightliest  of 
his  brothers,  was  certainly  a  boy  of  uncommonly 
vigorous  intellect. 

I  had  favorable  opportunities  of  testing  to 
strength  on  my  visits  to  his  father's  house,  which 
at  this  period  were  by  no  means  infrequent.  An 
intimacy  grew  up  between  him  and  myself  which 
promised  to  wax  into  a  warm  and  sincere  friend- 
ship. He  had  far  more  learning  than  I  coaJd 
boast,  and  was  much  more  familiar  with  the  lite- 
rature of  his  own  country,  but  I  was  prompter,  of 
quicker  intellect,  and  could  enjoy  a  joke  with 
much  more  avidity  and  zest.  We  began  to  be  on 
the  best  possible  terms  with  each  other.  Never  a 
day  passed,  in  which  we  did  not  spend  a  few  boor* 
in  company  to  our  mutual  edification  and  im- 
provement. Jane  was  with  us  frequently  at  these 
interviews,  and  was  not  an  indifferent  or  unob- 
servant spectator.  Gradually  she  grew  fonder  and 
fonder  of  them.  Her  brother  once  remarked  in  our 
presence  he  thought  Jane  and  I  were  made  for 
each  other !  The  thing  may  never  have  occurred 
to  Jane's  mind  before— but  it  certainly  had  oc- 
curred to  mine,  and,  though  I  blush  to  say  it,  I 
was  glad  it  was  spoken,  as  it  opened  the  way  into 
and  explained  sundry  little  attentions  which  be- 
fore Jane  had  received  at  my  hands.  In  a  mo- 
ment, they  seemed  to  flash  upon  her  in  a  new 
light,  and  I  observed  that  afterwards,  whenever  I 
brought  any  little  present  for  her,  if  it  was  re- 
ceived, she  would  attempt  to  screen  her  face  as  if  it 
were  doing  something  it  ought  not  to— I  think  she 
blushed  I  Thus  matters  went  on.  Betty  Brown, 
meanwhile,  was  not  forgotten.  At  times,  the 
memory  of  her  sad  conduct  or  of  my  own  indk- 
creet  delay,  (I  hardly  knew  which,)  would  rota 
upon  me,  when  I  was  in  the  presence  of  Jane,  ani 
I  could  not  restrain  a  sigh.  Yet  I  had  tried  i> 
forget  her — and  determined  never  again  to  men- 
tion her  name  to  another — and  as  far  as  possible 
to  keep  aloof  from  her  society,  and  that  of  ber 
courtier. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JIM  BOWERS,  AND  HIS  GREY  COAT. 

It  were  injustice  to  the  reader  of  these  annals 
to  overlook  a  noted  character  who  figured  in  the 
days  of  which  I  write. 

Jm  Bowers  was  a  man  of  mark.  He  had  never 
been  accused  of  modesty,  else  he  might  have 
blushed  at  the  charge.  He  never  blushed  at  any 
other,  though  several  had  been  preferred  against 
him  of  which  the  criminal  courts  of  the  country 
bore  ample  testimony.  But  Jim  had  thus  far  es- 
caped the  hangman  and  was  yet  in  the  land  of  the 
living  ready  to  accomplish  any  feat  of  prowess 
from  the  robbing  of  a  henroost  to  the  bolder  and 
more  arduous  enterprise  of  invading  the  hog-pens 
of  his  neighbors. 

Jim  was  a  fellow  of  some  shrewdness,  had  a 
good  deal  of  "  mother-wit,"  and  enjoyed  an  envia- 
ble reputation  for  cooking  the  beet  suppers  and 
making  the  best  barbacues  in  the  county.  So 
that,  with  all  his  frailties,  (and  who  has  not  frail- 
ties f)  he  was  tolerated  in  the  community.  In- 
deed, he  could  not  well  have  been  spared. 

I  met  Jim  once  near  Mr.  Dowdy's  poultry-yard 
shortly  after  the  old  man  had  laid  in  a  fresh  stock 
of  fowls  previous  to  one  of  the  festive  occasions  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  parishioners.  Jim 
was  evidently  surprized  to  see  me,  but  he  put  the 
best  face  on  the  matter,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
the  most  tender  and  touching  inquiries  in  regard 
to  my  health.  He  had  heard  that  I  had  been  in 
a  u  monstrous  bad"  fix  and  was  glad  to  see  me 
oat.  Branching  out  from  one  subject  to  another, 
he  managed  to  get  my  ear  and,  as  he  thought,  to 
divert  my  attention  altogether  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  where  he  ajjgbt  not  to  be.  At  length  he 
touched  upon  a  theme  which  having  some  slight 
connection  with  this  biography,  his  words  may  be 
repeated. 

"  Mass  Clinker,  I  hearn  tell  you  gwino  to  marry 
that  Miss  Jane  Charmine — is  it  so  ?  mighty  nice 
gal— Mass  Clinker!  that  she  is.  And  what's 
more,  the  old  man  has  mighty  nice  fixins  and 
things  for  a  son-in-law." 

Jim's  interrogatory  went  unanswered,  but  I 
agreed  with  him  as  to  the  merits  of  the  family. 

"  Well,  Mass  Clinker,  he !  he !  I  wonder  you 
don't  make  haste  about  it — arter  you  known  how 
you  were  cut  out  of  Miss  Betsy  by  that  fool  face 
Tom  Hardin.  Tom  Hardin  was  a  mighty  book- 
larot  man,  they  say,  but  didn't  have  sense  enough 
for  Miss  Betsy.  I  knowed  Miss  Betsy  ever  since 
she  was  so  high — not  as  high  as  my  knee — and  I 
was  monstrous  sorry  she  took  him,  a  brazen-faced 
fellow,  to  you." 

11  Jim !  you  judge  Mr.  Hardin  too  falsely.  He 
was  a  very  proper  man  in  his  way  and  you  must! 


learn  to  speak  with  more  respect  of  white  per- 
sons." 

"Well,  now,  Mass  Clinker,  I  didn't  intend  to 
say  any  thing  bad  about  Mr.  Hardin,  but  he 
played  the  oussedest  trick  upon  me  once  you  ever 
hearn  tell  on.  Tou  see  this  coat,  Mass  Clinker. 
This  coat's  gone  through  the  wars,  I  tell  you. 
Miss  Betsy — that  used  to  be — give  me  this  coat. 
It  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  had  run  of  an  errand 
for  her  and  come  back  in  a  great  hurry,  and  Miss 
Betsy  went  up  into  her  father's  room  and  brought 
down  this  old  coat — it  was  then  nearly  new — and 
asked  me  if  'twould  fit.  Well,  it  did  fit,  and  I 
have  had  it  ever  since.  But  I  am  getting  away 
from  Mr.  Hardin.  Mr.  Hardin  shortly  arter  he 
married  Miss  Betsy  went  to  live  at  Mass  John's 
house — you  know  where  he  lives — and  I  was  there 
just  on  a  visit,  you  know,  sitting  down  in  the 
kitchen  'mong  the  colored  folks,  reeking  myself 
with  the  odors  as  they  rose  from  the  stewed  chick- 
en (it  was  near  dinner  time.)  I  had  not  been  to 
Mr.  Brown's  before  for  a  long  time  and  had  never 
seen  Mr.  Hardin,  but  who  should  pop  in  just 
while  I  was  setting  there  but  the  gentleman  him- 
self. In  a  decent  sort  of  way  I  got  up  and  of- 
fered him  a  seat  when  he  flew  in  a  passion  and 
asked  '  who  the  deuce'  I  was  and  what  I  was  doing 
there  ?  I  deigned  to  give  him  a  civil  answer  and  to 
tell  him  that  I  was  a  neighbor  of  his  and  had  come 
on  a  visit  to  his  folks  when  he  drove  me  out  of  the 
door  and  told  me  to  take  myself  away.  I  was 
never  treated  so  before  and  I  have  been  to  white 
folks  houses  ever  sence  I  knowed  myself.  Poor 
Miss  Betsy !  she  was  mighty  mortified  when  she 
heard  me  tell  on  it.  But  the  man  was  in  liquor 
and  I  suppose  he  was  somewhat  excusable  on  that 
account.  And,  if  ho  had  stopped  there,  after 
driving  me  out,  I  should  have  been  better  satis- 
fied ;  but  he  actually  ordered  me  to  be  whipped,  -\ 
and  those  rude  niggers  caught  hold  of  me  and 
stripped  me,  tearing  the  white  sleeve  of  my  coat, 
and  whipped  me  like  a  rogue !  And,  now,  while 
I  think  on  it,  my  old  coat  is  getting  much  the 
worse  for  wear,  Mass  Clinker,  and  if  you  have  the 
likes  on  it  at  home,  I  would  like  to  get  one  after 
the  same  pattern." 

I  promised  Jim  the  coat  and  we  parted.  Since 
then  I  have  learned  that  Jim's  version  of  the 
whipping  story  differs  materially  from  the  true 
state  of  the  matter.  He  had  only  changed  the 
venue,  as  a  lawyer  would  say,  in  time  and  place, 
from  the  barnyard  to  the  kitchen,  and  from  the 
hour  of  10  P.  M.  to  the  hour  of  4.  But  Jim's 
memory  was  never  very  exact. 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PARSON'S  FROLIC.      ROBERT  LESLIE    AND    SALLIE 
DAWSON.     JIM  BOWKRS'S  COURTSHIP. 

If  I  preserved  an  accurate  diary  of  the  doings 
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and  sayings  of  this  period,  instead  of  writing  a 

book  of  readable  dimensions,  I  should  be  emula- 
ting at  least  in  size,  the  vast  tomes  which  barris- 
ters parade  on  their  book-shelves  to  inspire  terror 
in  the  uninitiated,  and  I  fear  that  even  you,  my  boy, 
would  imitate  the  aforesaid  barristers  in  allowing 
your  father's  "  life"  to  lie  before  you  unopened, 
unread.  I  shall,  therefore,  omit  what  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  current  of  my  history. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  hero  of  the  grey  coat 
had  narrated  to  me  the  unfortunate  accident  which 
befel  him,  when  the  same  coat  played  a  distin- 
guished part  on  another  and  more  sotisfactory  oc- 
casion to  its  owner.  Parson  Dowdy,  as  his  man- 
ner was,  was  about  to  give  his  annual  feast  of 
good  things  to  his  parishioners,  in  the  shape  of  a 
superb  dining  party.  It  would  be  no  discredit  to 
a  better  preacher  than  himself  to  say  that  these 
annual  festivals  were  much  more  highly  prized 
than  the  weekly  feasts  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  dispensing  from  the  village  church.  We  are 
apt  to  value  a  thing  in  proportion  to  its  rarity, 
and  when  the  parson  invited  the  parish  to  come 
to  his  annual  feast  for  the  body  they  all  came — 
as  to  his  weeklies,  they  were  rather  slimly  attend- 
ed. For  fear  that  some  one  might  accuse  the 
people  of  that  period  of  great  lack  of  piety,  on 
this  account,  I  may  just  add  that  in  this  regard 
they  all  strictly  followed  the  example  of  their 
preacher—it  being  a  well  understood  mot  that 
Parson  Dowdy,  himself,  as  partial  as  he  was  to 
his  gown  and  his  doublet,  and  the  village  church, 
was  a  little  more  partial  to  a  good  dinner  or  a 
glass  of  claret.  But  away  with  discussions  of  the 
sort.  The  parson's  party  was  to  come  off  shortly, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  Jim  Bowers  was  in 
demand.  Jim  did  himself  justice  on  the  occasion, 
It  was  beyond  all  question  the  best  dinner  ever 
gotten  up  in  that  locality,  and  the  praises  of  our 
31101st,  and  the  hero  of  the  great  coat  were  sound- 
ed on  all  hands.  The  feast  was  a  feast  of  fat 
things,  and  the  entire  parish,  t.  e.  its  inhabitants 
young  and  old,  flocked  to  the  parsonage  to  partake 
of  its  hospitable  cheer.  Could  I  daguerreotype  the 
scene  for  you,  my  son,  you  would  have  a  full 
length  portrait  of  my  native  village  in  the  year 
1773  done  up  in  its  handsomest  colors.  Of  course, 
overy  body  wore  his  smiles  that  day.  My  little 
friends  Jack  and  Polly  was  in  the  merriest  mood. 
Jack  was  always  something  of  a  wag  but  his  pe- 
culiar excellencies  in  that  line  never  shone  more 
brightly  than  on  that  occasion.  Here  was  a  cou- 
ple deeply  immersed  in  the  mysteries  of  small 
talk,  and  over  there  a  plain  honest  old  planter 
was  holding  forth  on  the  virtues  of  his  tobacco 
crop,  evidenly  elated  by  the  news  of  the  last 
steamer  which  had  just  reached  him.  He  had  a 
copy  of  the  Gazette  in  his  pocket.  Here  a  gen- 
tleman with  a  red  face  was  discussing  the  rela- 


tions of  the  colonies  to  the  crown,  and  just  oppo- 
site a  bevy  of  girls  were  amusing  themselves  and 
their  neighbors  by  charades  and  conundrums, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  a  merry  laugh  tint 
rung  through  your  brain  and  made  your  heart 
glad  that  this  is  not  altogether  a  weeping  world. 
The  Parson  was  an  ubiquitous  personage  on  the 
occasion,  with  young  and  old,  matron  and  maiden, 
though  I  observed  he  was  in  great  measure  the 
companion  of  the  red  faced  political  gentleman, 
and  they  would  frequently,  while  excited  in  talk. 
draw  near,  as  if  involuntarily,  to  the  poneli 
bowl,  and  sip  pretty  freely  of  its  contents.  There 
were  jolly  parsons  in  those  good  old  times,  my 
boy — and  though  I  cannot  say,  their  example 
made  us  any  better,  they  were  at  least  a  more 
cheerful  race  of  men,  and,  in  some  instances,  I 
dare  believe,  more  pure  hearted  and  true  than 
many  who  now  decry  them. 

I  searched  the  room  for  Jane  Charmkm.  She 
certainly  intended  coming  but  something  had  in- 
terfered, and  being  thus  left  to  do  as  I  pleased,  I 
was  in  quest  of  an  adventure,  when  Robert  Lees- 
lie  entered  the  room,  with  a  lady  under  his  charge, 
who  has  been  mentioned  before  in  this  hbtary. 
Polly's  sister,  Sallie,  was  a  fine  model  of  the  lady 
of  elder  time.  I  cannot  describe  her  dress  on  die 
evening  of  that  day— -but  it  was  superbly  elegant 
There  was  that,  too,  in  the  graceful  sweep  of  her 
walk,  and  her  erect  form,  and  flashing  eyes, 
which  at  once  arrested  every  eye  in  the  assembly. 
Even  the  red  faced  gentleman  stopped  for  an  in- 
stant to  admire.  Robert  himself  was  clad  is  his 
usually  simple  attire,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  more 
cheerful  mood  than  usual.  In  a  few  moments  I 
found  myself  engaged  in  earnest  conversation 
with  the  couple,  and  thus  contrived  to  while 
away  the  time. — 

"  Well,  friend  Dowdy,"  remarked  the  red  faced 
gentleman,  for  a  season,  leaving  the  discussion  cf 
politics  for  something  more  cheerful,  "  you  hare 
done  yourself  credit  in  the  selection." 

"  Not  at  all,  Mr.  B.  I  could  not  have  chows 
any  other.  His  reputation  is  now  without  a  rinl 
in  that  line.  His  services  are  invaluable  and  with 
all  his  faults,  I  should  regret  his  being  stretched " 

This  snatch  of  conversation  was  doubtless  in- 
tended for  the  hero  of  the  grey  coat.  Just  at  thi- 
moment  that  gentleman  entered  the  room  with  as 
enormous  waiter  of  good  things  loaded  to  the 
brim.  Jim  was  happy.  He  had  on  his  identicJ 
grey  coat,  and  his  ivory  glittered  beneath  his  up- 
per lip  in  significant  attestation  of  the  amount  •-•' 
felicity  he  experienced.  I  detailed  to  my  ore- 
panion  the  story  of  the  coat 

"  Just  like  him,"  Sallie  replied.  "  He  ha#  re- 
peated that  identical  story  at  least  a  dosen  times, 
and  never  fails  to  create  a  sympathy  which  h 
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hopes  will  result  in  substantial  advantage  to  him- 
self.   Have  you  ever  heard  his  courtship  ?" 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  Jim  ever  suffered  with 
the  tender  passion." 

"  Indeed  he  did.  My  father's  house  was  the 
seene  of  his  adventures,  and  as  they  are  some- 
what unique  I  will  detail  them.  Dinah  and 
Judy— they  are  my  father's  servants — were  each 
desperately  taken  with  Jim  on  his  first  visit  in 
this  region  of  country.  All  day  long  they  would 
snap  at  each  other  without  the  slightest  conceiva- 
ble cause,  and  as  Judy  was  our  washerwoman  and 
Dinah  the  cook,  they  were  each  mutually  gratified 
with  frequent  opportunities  to  annoy  the  other. 
Dinah  was  the  better  looking,  but  Judy,  so  Jim 
had  heard,  was  possessed  of  the  more  ample  for- 
tune, i.  e  the  latter  could  boast  a  new  toaster  and 
bureau,  and  the  former  had  neither  of  these  very 
useful  articles.  Jim  was  therefore  at  a  standstill 
between  the  rival  candidates  for  his  person  and 
honors.  One  visit  he  would  bestow  more  favors 
on  Dinah,  and  the  next  he  would  natter  Judy ; 
and  in  this  manner  he  succeeded  for  a  series  of 
months  in  keeping  those  charmers  in  the  delight- 
ful state  of  anxiety  and  humor  incident  to  such 
occasions.  Thus  far  Jim  had  been  without  a  con- 
testant for  the  honors  of  either  hand,  but,  sud- 
denly, as  if  by  magic,  a  host  of  colored  gentle- 
men invaded  my  father's  mansion,  each  in  search 
of  a  wife.  Here  was  a  bother.  The  selection 
was  to  be  made.  Jim  decided  the  matter,  and  the 
wealthier  Judy  was  his  choice.  In  due  season  he 
made  known  to  her  his  intentions,  and  tho  lassie 
at  once  acceded  to  them.  The  day  was  appoint- 
ed, but  in  the  course  of  events  before  the  happy 
season  arrived,  Jim,  who  now  felt  himself  author- 
ised to  inquire  more  particularly,  began  to  discuss 
matters  subsequent  to  their  marriage  in  a  familiar 
style  and  contrived  to  hint  at  the  nice  pieces  of 
property  they  would  have  to  start  with— enume- 
rating the  identical  articles  which  had  secured  his 
affection.  Judge  of  his  astonishment  when  he 
learned  that  they  were  the  possession  of  the  fair 
Dinah,  who  had  placed  them  in  the  keeping  of 
her  neighbor  because  she  had  more  than  she  had 
room  for  in  her  apartment.  Meanwhile  Dinah's 
hand  had  been  sued  for  and  won,  and  tho  faith- 
less Jim  was  about  to  leap  into  the  gulf  of  matri- 
mony, without  securing  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions. Alexander-like,  he  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
by  at  once  declaring  that  he  couldn't  think  of  un- 
dertaking so  responsible  a  relation  in  life  without 
the  means  to  make  them  comfortable,  and  as  his 
fair  Judy  had  them  not,  she  must  wait  until  he  se- 
cured them !  Since  then,  Jim  has  studiously  es- 
chewed the  premises,  and  it  is  rumored  he  is  now 
engaged  in  making  observations  in  a  different 
quarter  of  the  heavens.  Judy,  poor  girl,  wept 
for  awhile— but  she  has  taken  to  her  washtub 


again,  and  is  as  cheerful-hearted  as  if  the  faith- 
less hero  of  the  grey-eoas  had  never  stormed  the 
citadel  of  her  affections.'7 

Thus  the  hours  wore  on.  Other  subjects  were 
introduced  on  the  tapis  and  despatched.  Betty 
Brown  and  her  husband — Polly  Dawson  and 
Jack — Parson  Dowdy  and  his  dinners  and  his  ser- 
mons were  all  severally  served  up  for  our  edifica- 
tion and  amusement,  and  when  we  parted  with 
Miss  Sally  at  her  door  that  evening,  I  thought  her 
a  charming  creature — so  she  was. 


CHAPTER  XV.* 

JANB  GHARH  ION. 

But  tell  me  something  of  your  matters  with 
Jane.    What  became  of  her  ? 

To  all  appearances  that  young  lady  was  as  well 
off  at  home  as  any  where  else.  The  evening  of 
the  Parson'B  frolic,  she  had  spent  in  company 
with  a  relative  who  had  visited  the  city,  and  this 
accounted  for  her  absence.  She  was  not,  however, 
indifferent  to  what  transpired  at  Parson  Dowdy's 
and  on  my  first  visit  to  her  afterwards,  which  was 
the  next  morning,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
she  could  tell  the  name  of  every  body  there,  with 
all  they  did  and  much  of  what  they  had  said. 
The  matter  was  readily  explained  when  I  learned 
that  his  Highness  of  the  grey  coat  had  breakfasted 
in  tho  kitchen  of  Mr.  Charmion  that  morning. 
Jim  had  been  the  evening  before  unusually  atten- 
tive to  our  little  party,  and  I  did  not  discover  his 
object  until  the  affair  leaked  out  in  this  way. 

Jane  met  me  with  a  smile  that  morning — an 
arch  smile  that  had  something  in  it,  but  just  then 
I  did  not  choose  to  interpret  it  aloud.  She  was 
in  error. 

We  were  now  on  tho  best  possible  terms  with 
each  other.  There  had  never  a  word  been  uttered 
on  either  side,  yet  it  was  all  understood  and  she 
thought  she  had  a  right  to  my  society,  and  I  ac- 
knowledged it»  claiming  hers  in  return.  This 
state  of  affairs  remained  for  several  years.  Mean- 
while, Tom  Hardin  and  his  wife  had  removed  from 
the  neighborhood  to  a  distant  county.  Robert 
Lesslie  had  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law 
and  was  gradually  rising  in  his  profession.  Betty 
Dawson  and  her  admirer  Jack  were  on  as  good 
terms  as  ever,  and  there  were  but  few  of  the  old 
company  in  the  same  condition  in  life  in  which 
they  had  been  just  ten  years  before.  Parson 
Dowdy  yet  held  on  and  gave  his  annual  feast  at 
the  old  parsonage.  We,  however,  had  experien- 
ced sad  changes.  I  was  left  alone,  after  laying  in 
the  grave  a  father  and  an  endeared  aunt,  and 
Jane  had  performed  the  same  solemn  offices  to 

•  Jutt  here  I  have  eliminated  a  sense  of  chapter*  not 
necessary  to  the  detail  of  Mr.  Clinker*!  life.— I.  W. 
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her  aged  parents.  Just  then,  we  felt  the  need  of 
the  new  association  which  had  long  been  agreed 
upon  between  us  and  we  were  united  in  the  old 
village  church,  Parson  Dowdy  officiating  on  the 
occasion  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assem- 
blage of  blacks  and  whites. 

Ten  months  after  a  new  entry  adorned  the 
old  Family  Bible,  which  lay  on  the  table  in  the 
dining  room.  It  was  written  in  the  legible  hand 
of  the  venerable  parson :  "  Born,  James,  son  of 
Geoffrey  Clinker  and  Jane  his  wife  on  this  2nd 
day  of  Oct.,  1783,  and  christened  by  me. — James 
Dowdy." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  old  Family  Bible  contains  now  other  on- 
tries  which  with  trembling  hand  and  feeble  pen  I 
have  traced  upon  its  pages. 

Jane  and  myself  spent  several  years  of  happi- 
ness together,  a  happiness  beclouded  however  by 
the  death  of  a  cherub  girl,  a  meek,  gentle  child 
who  left  us  while  yet  without  the  impress  of  earth 
upon  her  soul.  And  the  messenger  came  again 
to  bear  away  the  companion  of  my  mature  years 
from  her  home  on  earth  to  her  home  in  heaven. 
Her  eldest  born  and  the  youngest  sleep  beside  her 
in  the  village  church  yard,  and  you,  my  boy,  are 
left  alone  to  transmit  the  memory  and  the  name 
of  your  father's  house. 

****** 

Thus  far  in  this  chronicle  of  an  old  man's  life,  for 
the  use  of  an  only  child.  That  child  has  since 
ripened  into  manhood,  has  married,  has  died, 
leaving  a  little  boy,  his  very  image,  behind  him. 

To  the  reader  it  may  not  be  without  profit  to 
sketch  rapidly  the  career  of  others  who  have  passed 
before  us. 

Robert  Lesslio  continues  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  early  sorrow  has  never  ceased 
to  agitate  his  manly  heart,  and  though  he  has 
since  been  elevated  to  high  political  positions,  he 
still  wears  the  sad  smile,  and  whenever  he  talks 
with  me  of  the  olden  time,  his  eyes  fill  with  tears 
and  he  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  which  comes  welling 
up  from  the  deep  fountains  of  his  heart  and  tells 
of  the  loss  of  an  early  love. 

Betty  Brown  lies  beneath  the  willow  which 
casts  its  grateful  shade  over  her  grave  on  the 
right,  as  you  enter  the  church  yard.  Her  hus- 
band in  his  now  home  had  met  with  one  reverse 
after  another  and  becoming  every  day  more  dis- 
solute, he  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  vice  and  termi- 
nated his  life  in  a  dungeon  to  which  he  had  been 
confined  on  a  charge  of  felony.  Poor  Betty  re- 
turned to  her  old  abode  with  a  broken  heart,  just 
as  I  had  laid  in  the  grave  the  mother  and  natural 
protector  of  my  lost  boy.    Her  sad  story  had  al- 


ready reached  me  and  I  at  once  offered  her  a 
home  in  my  house.  There  she  remained  until 
the  day  of  her  death,  and  as  I  write,  Ben,  my  bcVs 
boy,  has  drawn  near  his  grandpa's  table  and  in  his 
simple  touching  manner  asks  me  "  Why  I  weep  ? 
is  it  for  ma-ma?"  I  can  not  unravel  to  him  the 
story  and  I  confide  to  after  years  these  revelation* 
of  a  poor  old  man.  When  he  opens  them,  as  I 
shall  direct  him  to  do,  after  I  have  passed  hence, 
he  will  then  know  what  now  my  heart  mils  me  to 
tell. 

Jim  Bowers  is  still  the  hero  of  the  grey  coat 
He  has  not  yet  been  helped  out  of  the  world  by 
the  hand  of  the  hangman,  and  as  Jim  has  latterly 
become  a  reformed  citizen,  it  is  hoped  he  will  die 
in  a  natural  way.  Since  his  defection  in  the  cue 
of  the  fair  Judy  he  has  never  essayed  the  hard- 
ships of  love  and  promises  to  become  a  confirmed 
Benedict 

Polly  Dawson  has  long  since  become  Polly 
Dowdy  and  they  live  over  the  old  stand  of  honest 
John  Grocer  and  are  as  merry,  as  cheerful  and 
as  happy  as  on  the  day  I  first  met  them  in  the 
school  house  of  genial  James  Thomson. 


LITTLE  MART. 


In  the  old  dingy  cottage  close  down  by  the  i 
Without  pane  in  the  window  or  hinge  to  the  door, 
With  its  tottering  chimney  and  garden  all  wild. 
Was  born  Little  Mary  the  old  Ditcher's  child. 

Little  Mary,  how  thin  was  her  brown  little  cheek, 
In  which  the  warm  blood  like  a  tell  tale  would  speak, 
If  questioned  the  wherefore  her  garments  were  old. 
And  tiny  feet  naked  in  spite  of  the  cold. 

The  blue  eyes  flashed  up,  but  had  tears  in  them  too. 
For  well  Little  Mary  the  sad  secret  knew, 
That  the  curse  of  the  Drunkard,  their  home  was  vitas. 
A  woe  worse  than  want  marrM  their  peace,  it  was  Sin. 

Ah  poor  Littlo  Mary,  all  ragged  and  bare, 
No  kind  loving  Mother  her  food  to  prepare. 
To  clothe  and  to  cherish,  and  teach  her  aright, 
To  watch  her  by  day  and  to  guard  her  by  night. 

She  once  had  a  sister,  but  Phoebe  bad  run 
Her  little  race  quickly,  beyond  the  bright  son 
Far  up  in  the  Heaven  with  angels  she  dwells, 
Where  the  music  is  sweeter  than  all  the  Church  bells. 

The  pale  stars  are  lovely,  the  flowers  sweet,  bat  the 
O  nothing  on  earth  could  compared  with  her  be, 
So  thought  Little  Mary  and  wished  to  be  there, 
Where  all  is  so  peaceful,  so  happy,  so  fiur, 
Where  no  winter  wind  blows  with  its  voice  wild  and  reds. 
And  God  has  a  mansion  prepared  for  the  good. 
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It  wu  deep  in  the  Autumn,  the  great  ehesnut  trees, 
Were  totting  their  ripe  nuts  abroad  to  the  breeze. 
Little  Mary  to  gather  came  forth  with  the  bud, 
And  when  daylight  ie  ended  her  task  will  be  done. 

One  companion  came  with  her,  a  squirrel  so  gtQyf 
Which  her  father  had  brought  from  the  woodland  away. 
Grey  u  Bonnie"  she  called  him,  be  liked  his  pet  name, 
And  when  he  heard  Mary,  in  answer  be  came. 
Fall  of  drolleries  and  tricks  and  of  mischief  and  fun, 
And  cunning  devices  was  this  Little  Bun. 

He  runs  up  the  branches  and  swings  on  the  vine. 
He  gambols  with  leaves  and  the  cooes  of  the  pine. 
He  climbs  to  the  tree  tops  and  elily  peeps  down, 
And  drops  in  her  apron  a  nut  ripe  and  brown. 

All  •tained  with  wild  berries  her  slender  legs  are, 

All  unwashed  the  sweet  face,  all  uncombed  the  soft  hair, 

Whose  long  auburn  tresses  so  carelessly  fall 

Above  the  thin  folds  of  her  faded  old  shawl. 

Just  as  evening's  red  curtains  the  sun  o'er  him  drew, 
A  man  with  a  basket  of  tools  came  in  view, 
It  was  Harley  the  comrade  her  father  liked  best, 
Because  ever  ready  to  drink  and  to  jest. 

When  he  saw  Little  Mary,  he  quickened  his  pace, 
And  a  look  of  compassion  stole  o'er  his  hard  face ; 
"little  soul,  'tis  a  pity,"  he  said  half  aloud, 
M  To  let  the  poor  thing  see  the  great  noisy  erowd 
*  Ransacking  the  homestead— it  made  my  heart  sore, 
"To  see  Roger  Knox  led  away  from  bis  door." 

"  Bad  news  I  have  brought  Little  Molly,"  said  he, 
Ai  he  set  down  his  basket  of  tools  by  the  tree. 
H  Your  father  to  prison  just  now  has  been  sent 
For  rents  of  the  Landlord  collected  and  spent." 


Forlorn  Little  Mary — how  wild  her  despi 
To  he  no  body's  loved  one,  and  no  body's  care. 
Uprooted  and  torn  this  sad  flower  of  the  waste, 
Which  the  homes  of  the  noble  and  good  might  have  gra- 
ced! 

M  Let  me  go  to  my  father, — I  must,  must  indeed, 
I  will  see  the  great  Landlord,  O  how  I  will  plead  ! 
That  back  to  our  own  home  again  we  may  come, 
Till  by  hard  work  and  pinching,  we  pay  up  the  sum." 

"  'Tie  useless,  poor  baby,— the  Landlord  is  hard, 
As  the  great  ashen  rock  by  the  Colesgate  brick-yard ; 
He  would  only  laugh  at  you  or  drive  you  away, 
And  years  it  will  take  all  that  money  to  pay. 

"You  must  come  with  me  Molly,  poor  Roger  said  so, 
You  can  sit  on  the  same  bench  with  Nelly  and  Joe, 
And  my  old  woman  Nancy,  wont  grudge  you  the  bread, 
Nor  a  warm  little  corner  beneath  our  rough  shed." 

u  O!  cried  Little  Mary— one  helper  is  mine- 
He  sends  down  the  rain  and  he  makes  the  sun  shine, 
He  has  bade  us  to  honor  our  fathers— and  so, 
Good  kind  Mr.  Harley  indeed  I  must  go." 

And  swiftly  as  arrow  from  tightly  strung  bow, 
Her  weary  feet  nerved  by  the  strength  of  her  wo 
Away  she  was  speeding  with  scared  little  Bun, 
Pressed  dote  in  the  bosom  to  which  he  had  run. 


She  passed  the  old  home  with  ite  door  open  wide, 
She  crossed  the  long  moor,  and  the  steepy  hill  side  ;    . 
Her  raiments  were  rent  by  the  bramble  and  thorn, 
And  she  felt  all  the  power  of  her  tired  limbs  gone ; 

Yet  she  tarried  not,  paused  not  until  at  the  gate, 
She  stood  of  the  Landlord— the  cruel  and  great- 
It  was  so  the  world  called  him,  the  world  it  is  wise. 
But  sometimes  sees  darkly  in  spite  of  its  eyes. 

A  child  with  fair  ringlets  sat  on  the  door  stone, 

She  rose  on  the  instant  she  caught  the  sad  tone 

Of  the  wild  little  stranger— M  O  may  I  just  see 

The  Landlord  one  minute,— take  pity  on  me, 

I'm  the  old  Ditcher's  little  girl."    "  Come  with  me,  there 

My  father  sits  in  the  porch  in  the  great  chair." 

Together  they  went  then,  and  stood  at  his  knee, 
A  stern  iron  visaged,  and  dark  brow'd  man  he, 
A  cripple  from  boyhood,  and  lines  of  fierce  pain 
Were  traced  on  his  features  in  characters  plain. 

A  stillness  severe  seemed  to  sit  on  his  brow, 

As  the  children  approached  him,  he  raised  his  eyes.  Now 

Trembled  our  pilgrim,  the  throbs  of  her  heart 

Were  audible,  visible,— and  with  a  start 

Impetuous  but  feeble,— u  O,  good  sir,"  she  cried, 
11  I'm  the  old  Ditcher's  little  guTfrom  the  moorside, 
My  poor  erring  father  to  prison  is  gone, 
And  I,  in  this  wide  world,  am  left  all  alone. 

"  I  have  no  one  to  cling  to,  this  squirrel  and  I, 

Must  suffer  from  cold  and  from  misery, 

Unless  you  take  pity— by  night  and  by  day, 

With  our  whole  strength  we'll  labor  your  debt  to  repay. 

M  Dark  sins  have  beset  us— this  trouble  may  cure, 
But  of  this  I  am  certain— O  yes  sir  I'm  sure. 
That  the  Good  Lord  will  bless  for  each  merciful  deed 
Done  to  suffering  creatures  like  us  in  our  need. 

41  'Tis  a  glory  The  Book  says  to  pass  by  a  wrong 
And  we  are  the  weak  ones,  and  you  are  the  strong. 
O!  dear  little  lady,  he'll  listen  to  you,— 
For  he  is  your  own  father, — plead  with  him  too." 

The  eyes  of  the  little  girl  glistened— she  stole 
Her  hand  in  her  father's— the  wish  of  her  soul 
Conveyed  in  that  pressure— a  single  large  tear 
Suffused  for  an  instant  his  eyes  grave  and  clear. 

His  lip  slightly  quivered,— he  quietly  laid 
A  hand  gently  down  on  each  meek  little  head. 
God  bless  ye  and  keep  ye,  thou  brave  little  one. 
Who  hast  dared  in  thy  sorrow  what  man  had  not  done. 

I  will  freely  forgive  Roger  Knox  for  thy  sake, 
And  hope  this  sad  lesson  a  warning  he'll  take 
To  leave  off  bad  courses,  and  never  more  be, 
A  keeper  of  such  evil  company. 

The  commandment  with  promise  thy  blessing  shall  prove, 
The  great  power  which  gave  thee  thy  deep  filial  love, 
O'er  thy  head  in  protection  His  arm  He  will  hold, 
And  shield  thee,  thou  dear  little  lamb  of  His  fold. 

M.  LI.  W«  H< 
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BY  M.   LL.  W.  H. 


CHAPTER  EIRST. 


It  was  harvest  time  at  Hope,  and  Mr.  Ef- 
fingham stood  amongst  his  reapers,  on  his 
field  of  golden  sheaves,  and  looked  around  him 
as  usual  with  his  heavy  brows  contracted,  and 
a  discontented  reproof  upon  his  lips.  He 
was  a  tall,  athletic  man,  possessing  a  face  na- 
ture intended  should  be  handsome  and  open, 
hut  which  a  habit  of  sneering  at  pleasant 
things,  and  swearing  at  their  opposites,  had 
rendered  doubtful  in  its  oppression.  Very 
contrary  emotions  were  struggling  for  the 
mastery  and  none  of  them  successfully  at 
the  time  our  story  commences.  His  young 
sister  Emily  sat  at. his  feet  on  a  sheaf,  one 
of  the  pickers-up,  had  placed  there  for  her 
use.  She  was  in  ecstasy  at  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  and  the  cheerful  excitement  of 
the  harvesters.  Freshly  emancipated  from 
the  strict  regime  of  a  boarding  school  within 
whose  walls  she  had  been  immured  for  the 
last  seven  years ;  no  wonder  that  her  heart 
leaped  up  rapturously,  as  a  liberated  bird, 
and  believed  devoutly,  never  before  did  sun- 
shine, earth  and  sky,  look  so  lovely.  What 
if  her  brother's  dark  brows  were  contracted, 
and  cross  words  just  uttered ;  they  were  not 
to  her — it  was  only  because  old  Judson  had 
selected  the  wrong  kind  of  scythe  for  the 
cradles,  and  Horace  was  not  really  angry 
either — it  was  only  a  make  believe — "  not  a 
sho-nuff"  as  Judson  himself  whispered  to 
his  colleague  Peterkin. 

So  Emily  sat  at  Horace's  feet  and  braided 
herself  a  coronet  of  purple  corn  flowers  and 
the  golden  cord  of  the  dodder,  and  said  kind 
and  pleasant  words  to  the  old  servants,  and 
merry  ones  to  the  young,  as  they  came  ever 
and  anon  to  the  great  buckets  of  iced  water 
and  molasses  in  her  vicinity. 

"  I'm  very  proud  to  see  our  little  Missie 
looking  so  hearty,"said  Judson  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  offering  his  great  strong  hand,  (dark 
as  ebony,)  to  Emily — "  and  very  glad  in- 
deed, Mas  Horace  aint  going  to  send  you 
away  from  us  no  more.  We  has  missed  you 
much  this  many  long  year  you  bene  gone, 


and  I  spose  you  has  got  all  the  larnin  by 
this  time." 

No,  indeed,  uncle  Judson,  very  little  good 
Fve  got  by  going  away;  I  would  have  been 
twice  as  happy  at  home  among  you  all/' 

Sartainly  you  would,  and  we  too— to  be 
sure ;  but  i'ts  proper  they  tells  me  for  real 
quality,  and  that's  what  our  family  is,— to 
go  to  the  foreign  parts  to  git  educated,  and 
so  Mas  Horace  could  not  do  no  less  than 
send  you." 

"  Since  you  know  so  much  about  the  edu- 
cation of  young  ladies,  I  wish,  old  simpleton, 
you  had  profited  better  by  your  own,  and 
learned  at  least  to  distinguish  between  a  cra- 
dle and  grass  scythe." 

"  Ah !  now,  Mas  Horace,"  said  the  old  ser- 
vant, with  a  deprecating  shake  of  the  head, 
"  dont  be  too  hard  on  me  this  time,  all  the 
boys  is,  you  see,  a  laughing  at  me  now,  and 
your  words  is  worst  of  all,  and  sometimes 
the  best  of  us  does  make  a  mistake." 

11 A  logical  defence,  truly!  well,  now, 
when  the  rain  comes,  and  you  see  the  clouds 
are  gathering  away  to  the  Southeast  then"— 
and  Horace  pointed  with  his  hand — "our 
crop  not  half  down,  and  I  a  ruined  man— 
what  then?" 

0,  then,  Master,  we'll  work  all  the  harder 
now  and  save  the  crop,  and  you  too.  It 
shall  never  be  said  the  Hope  hands  let  their 
master  suffer  for  their  fault;"  and  then  with 
hats  off,  and  a  loud  hurrah,  the  whole  force 
commenced  again  with  as  much  alacrity  as 
if  they  had  been  working  for  a  wager. 

Horace  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and 
had  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat ;  called 
them  a  confounded  set,  and  predicted  he  and 
they  would  all  be  ruined  by  their  foolery  be- 
fore long.  Then  he  turned  and  seated  him- 
self by  his  sister,  whose  face  was  all  in  a 
glow  with  delight  and  sympathy,  and  her 
dewy  eyes  met  his  with  ready  feeling,— but 
Horace  was  crosser  than  before,  cross  even 
to  her. 

"  What  a  confounded  fool  I  have  let  you 
make  of  me,"  said  he,  "inviting  that  little 
Methodist  "girl  here,  preaching,  praying,  all 
the  time.  I  such  a  sinner,  and  she  such  a 
saint ;  you  something  neutral,  too  good  for 
me,  too  bad  for  her.  What  is  to  become  of 
us?" 

"  Oh,  brother  how  can  you  speak  so  ?  Eli* • 
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abeth  Grant  is  no  preaching  girl  at  ail.  She 
is  truly  a  good  girl.  She  prays  it  is  true  to 
be  made  better;  but  she  dont  vex  others 
with  her  religion,  or  set  herself  up  to  find 
fault  with  others ;  she  only  makes  them  feel 
happier  by  her  sweet,  kind  heart,  and  they 
know  she  is  good  even  when  she  don't  speak 
a  word ;  for  no  body  can  see  her,  and  not 
feel  it." 

"  What  a  paragon  !  Well,  she  comes  to- 
morrow, and  I  suppose  as  long  as  she  finds 
it  convenient  to  honor  Hope  with  her  sub- 
lime presence  you  expect  your  brother  to 
make  an  ape  of  himself— sit  beside  her,  fan 
her  soft  brow ;  turn  the  leaves  of  her  music- 
book  ;  get  up  pretty  flatteries,  and  nourish 
her  upon  compliments  every  day." 

"No,  I  expect  none  of  these  things," 
said  Emily,  half  crying;  "I  only  expect  to 
see  my  dear  brother  very  gentlemanlike  and 
kind,  to  a  poor  orphan  girl  when  she  comes 
at  his  own  entreaty,  and  as  his  sister's  dear- 
est friend,  under  our  roof." 

Horace  put  his  hand  under  her  chin,  gave 
her  three  kisses,  rose,  thrust  his  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  his  sack  and  strode  after  his 
reapers. 

The  next  morning  when  Mr.  Effingham 
awoke,  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  cloud 
which  had  threatened  from  the  Southeast, 
had  blown  off  altogether  and  only  left  as  a 
pleasant  memento  a  sweet,  brisk  breeze 
which  refreshed  and  invigorated  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Emily  was  all  anxiety 
and  importance :  she  was  so  young  a  house- 
keeper and  wished  to  have  every  thing  so 
inviting  for  her  friend,  and  such  a  splendid 
harvest  dinner  for  the  servants,  she  was  in 
and  out  of  the  kitchen  and  pantry  fifty  times 
that  morning.  Such  a  dessert  of  pudding 
and  pies  as  was  to  grace  the  green  sward 
table  d'  hbte  that  day,  had  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

Chloe,  the  pasty-cook,  and  Florinda,  the 
dairymaid,  were  equally  on  the  alert.  Old  Jud- 
boq  had  privately  communicated  to  Miss  Em- 
ily that  upon  that  day  would  be  such  cutting 
on  the  Hope  fields,  as  had  never  before  been 
seen,  and  that  the  acres  and  acres  of  grain 
now  standing  would  all  be  shocked,  by  night 
fall. 

Horace  looked,  Emily  thought,  particularly 
handsome,  and  wore  the  grey  sack  and  neck 
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tie  she  best  liked.  Miss  Grant  would  come 
in  the  mail  coach  which  stopped  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  Hope  for  a  relay  of  horses, 
and  to  that  point  Horace  and  his  sister  pro- 
ceeded in  the  carriage  to  meet  her,  but  she 
did  not  come,  the  only  lady  passengers  being 
an  old  black  woman,  returning  from  a  visit 
to  her  daughter  in  the  city,  and  an  Irish  girl 
engaged  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  nurse. 

Emily  was  ready  to  cry ;  Horace  looked 
as  if,  like  Jupiter,  he  would  prefer  the  hurl- 
ing of  thunder-bolts  to  less  pacific  missiles. 
He  spoke  but  one  word  to  his  coachman, 
"Home!"  Emily  would  greatly  have  pre- 
ferred downright  scolding  to  this  portentous 
silence. 

Home  they  went,  and  just  as  Emily  had 
thrown  aside  her  bonnet,  and  ere  she  had 
divested  herself  of  scarf  or  gloves,  a  carriage 
drove  round  the  circle  to  the  front  door,  from 
which  descended  Miss  Grant.  The  disap- 
pointment by  the  coach,  and  her  now  sudden 
appearance,  were  soon  accounted  for  satis- 
factorily. Her  guardian  and  cousin,  Mr. 
Richard  Grafton,  had  arrived  unexpectedly 
in  the  city  the  previous  evening ; — he  pro- 
posed bringing  her  himself,  in  his  own  car- 
riage, which  Elizabeth  considered  much 
more  agreeable  than  a  solitary  ride  in  the 
stage.  He  was  with  her  now ; — a  very  calm , 
rather  pale  young  man,  with  the  keenest 
grey  eyes  in  the  world.  He  looked  at  Hor- 
ace, and  Horace  returned  the  gaze  with  in- 
terest. Neither  felt  quite  satisfied  with 
what  he  read,  or  thought  he  read,  in  the 
countenance  of  the  other,  yet  both  were  po- 
lite, and  to  a  certain  degree  cordial.  Mr. 
Grafton  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  remain, 
though  Horace  invited,  and  Emily  urged  his 
doing  so.  He  looked  kindly  at  the  latter 
and  said  in  a  low  voice  as  he  bade  her  good- 
bye,— 

"  I  leave  Elizabeth  in  good  hands  I  know ; 
you  must  not  spoil  her ; — however,  I  shall 
call  on  my  return  from  the  manor,  and  if  I 
perceive  any  symptoms  of  bad  management, 
reclaim  my  charge. " 

When  he  was  gone  the  girls  spent  the 
forenoon  in  their  own  apartment,  and  Horace 
was  very  restless  and  bustling  below;  some- 
times striding  through  the  hall,  whistling 
'•  Old  Dan  Tucker,"  and  sometimes  swearing 
at  the  dogs,  a  posse  of  which  had  taken  pos- 
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session,  for  coolness  sake,  of  the  vestibule. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  a  strange  mood ;  a  dozen 
times  he  took  up  a  little  hair  chain  to  which 
a  medallion  was  attached  and  which  Miss 
Grant  had  dropped  from  her  wrist  in  parting 
with  Mr.  Grafton,  examined  it  closely,  and 
dashed  it  down  with  an  imprecation  on  all 
such  baubles  in  general,  that  women  wor- 
shipped, and  this  one  in  particular. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  dinner  bell  rang, 
Emily  came  gaily  down  stairs  with  her 
friend,  to  beg  Horace  would  go  with  them  to 
see  the  harvest  dinner  on  the  lawn  ;  but  he 
was  inexorable  ; — the  sun  was  broiling,  did 
she  desire  to  be  sick,  or  to  have  Miss  Grant 
made  so— or  Jid  she  wish  him  to  be  laid  up 
ill  with  intermittent  for  weeks ;— would  they 
emulate  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  nurse  well 
again? 

So  fiercely  did  he  speak,  that  Miss  Grant 
quietly  seated  herself,  took  out  her  crochet- 
ing needle  and  said, 

"  Never  mind  Emily,  let  us  work  now  and 
go  out  later." 

"  A  sensible  woman ;  you  wont  contend, 
I  see,"  observed  Effingham. 

"  Not  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  when  argu- 
ment is  useless." 

She  continued  her  employment,  and  did 
not  seem  aware  of  the  force  of  her  words, 
nor  of  their  effect  upon  her  auditor.  He 
colored,  and  taking  up  a  book  threw  himself 
in  a  deep  chair  and  remained  silent. 

Dinner  was 'announced.  Mr.  Effingham 
tried  the  sweetness  of  Miss  Grant's  temper  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  She  ate  her  dinner  qui- 
etly, however,  and  appeared,  except  when 
the  civilities  of  the  meal  compelled  her  to  no- 
tice him,  completely  unconscious  of  his  pres- 
ence. He  made  himself  any  thing  but  agree- 
able, but  she  was  perfectly  self-possessed, 
and  so  genuinely  indifferent,  that  he  really 
felt  disconcerted  and  ashamed. 

In  the  evening,  a  burst  of  rude  melody 
aroused  Emily  and  her  friend  from  a  long 
slumber;  they  ran  to  the  balcony,  and  had  a 
full  view  of  the  long  file  of  reapers,  binders, 
rakers,  and  pickers  advancing  towards  the 
house.  Each  reaper  and  raker  carrying  his 
appropriate  implement  over  his  shoulder. 
Two  of  the  latter  were  distinguished  by 
sprigs  of  feather-grass,  red-top,  and  ox-eye, 
stuck  in  their  straw  hats. 


"  These  call  themselves  'captains  of  the 
field,' "  said  Emily ;  "  they  are  the  best  cra- 
dle rs." 

By  this  time  they  had  advaaced  sufficiently 
near  for  the  words  of  their  song  to  be  distin- 
guished. It  was  evidently  improvisatrized  by 
Judson  who  led  the  party,  and  embraced  each 
member  of  the  family  including  the  fair  visitor. 
There  was  no  rhythm,  but  the  air  to  which 
the  words  were  sung  was  singularly  wild, 
plaintive  and  sweet,  and  the  chorus  in  which 
all  joined,  ran  something  after  this  fashion. 

"  For  harvest  cornea  but  once  a  year. 
And  that  is  ia  July : 

July,  July,  July,  July, 

And  that  is  in  July.1* 

Now  a  boy  brought  out  a  puncheon  of  the 
best  cider,  (such  was  the  ancient  custom  at 
Hope,)  and  Horace  first  quaffing  off  a  spark- 
ling draught  handed  the  silver  goblet  to  Jud- 
son the  foreman,  who,  following  his  master \ 
example,  passed  it  to  the  rest  in  regular  order. 
Judson  made  a  little  speech  of  affectionate 
compliment  to  Mass  Horace — wishing  much 
health,  good-luck  and  happiness  to  their 
dear  young  lady  and  her  friend  Miss  'Liza- 
beth,  and  so  the  scene  concluded. 

"Well,  Elizabeth,"  said  Emily,  "  are  they 
not  dear  good  servants  ?  No  wonder  we  love 
them  so  well*  Horace  is  so  proud  of  them, 
and  so  ami." 

"  Indeed  they  seem  to  deserve  both  your 
affection  and  your  praises,"  replied  her  com- 
panion, "this  reminds  me  so  of  my  own 
early  home  before  I  was  left  so  desolate." 

Her  voice  trembled  a  little  as  she  spoke. 
They  continued  walking  to  and  fro  in  the 
gathering  twilight,  and  Miss  Grant  spoke 
more  freely  of  her  past  life,  and  present 
prospects,  than  she  had  ever  yet  done.  She 
mentioned  her  cousin,  Mr.  Grafton,  in  tern* 
of  highest  praise.  He  was  so  good ;  gentle, 
yet  determinately  firm,  disinterested,  and 
generous.  Without  profession,  so  true  a 
friend ;  without  bigotry,  so  sincere  a  Chris- 
tian. Elizabeth  spoke  warmly ;— Emily  lis- 
tened, sympathizing  deeply,  and  neither 
knew  their  number  had  been  augmented  by 
another  who  stood  where  the  shadows  of  the 
vine-clothed  pillars  lay  the  heaviest,  and  was 
no  uninterested  listener  to  their  conversa- 
tion. 

" I  do  not  know/'  said  he  at  last,  "that  it 
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quite  accords  with  a  nice  sense  of  honor  to 
stand  here  unperceived  by  two  confidential 
youog  ladies,  whose  faculties  of  observation 
are  so  absorbed  by  a  review  of  the  glories  of 
Mr.  Grafton's  perfections  as  to  incapacitate 
them  for  noticing  even  the  shadow  of  a  lesser 
mortal." 

"  O,  are  you  there  ?"  said  Emily,  "  Dear 
Horace !  Elizabeth  has  made  herself  so  inter- 
esting that  I  really  did  not  see  you  till  now." 

"  In  giving  a  detail  of  a  stranger's  merits, 
my  little  sister,"— (half  sadly,  half  in  bitter- 
ness,)— "never  allow  yourself  to  forget  the 
old  friend  in  the  new,  or  to  prejudge  the  ex- 
cellences or  imperfections  of  persons  un- 
known by  any  representation  which  their 
friends  or  foes  may  make.  '  Pin  thy  faith  to 
the  sleeve  of  no  man/  would  be  a  motto 
worth  remembering.  Wait  patiently  till  you 
know  Mr.  Grafton  better;  he  will  I  trust 
fulfil  his  promise  of  visiting  us  soon,  and  thus 
afford  you  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  his 
merit  and  your  own  judgment  justice." 

All  this  was  said  with  a  gravity  quite  un- 
like Horace's  usually  caustic  sneering  man- 
ner. Miss  Grant  felt  puzzled ;  he  came  for- 
ward and  walked  between  them,  but  did  not 
offer  his  arm  to  either.  Presently  the  moon 
rose  flaming  and  broad  from  a  little  indigo- 
colored  cloud  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

"  How  glorious !"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  to 
think  there  may  be  myriads  of  eyes  gazing 
with  similar  interest  from  that  far  off  planet 
upon  ours.  How  old  are  you,  Miss  Grant?" 
turning  suddenly  to  his  left-hand  companion, 
then  recollecting  himself.  "  Excuse  me,  I 
remember  with  ladies  that  is  an  unapproach- 
able subject." 

11 1  was  nineteen  last  April,"  answered 
Miss  Grant,  quietly. 

"  Do  you  patronize  moonlight  walks,  odes 
to  the  fair  Luna,  and  lays  of  lesser  rapture 
to  her  handmaiden  Venus  ?  Such,  I  have 
been  told,  are  the  partialities  peculiar  to 
your  age." 

"  My  age  has  brought  me  such  sad  reali- 
ties, Mr.  Effingham,"  said  Elizabeth,  "that 
it  might  I  think  secure  me  from  your  satire." 

"  This  once  you  misunderstand  me,"  said 
Horace,  "I  can  generally  plead  guilty  to 
even  more  faults  than  the  generous  public, 
with  assiduous  alacrity,  attribute  to  me.  In 
the  remarks  just  now,  I  meant  no  irony,— I 


supposed  yon  superior  to  the  little  foible  to 
which  I  alluded,  and  am  unfortunate  if  they 
pained  you." 

She  looked  at  him  in  the  clear,  full  beams 
of  the  now  risen  moon,— -he  looked  honest, 
and  he  was  so. 

"  I  am  sincere,"  said  he,  interpreting  the 
action ! 

"I  believe  you,"  replied  Miss  Grant, 
frankly,  and  from  that  time  things  began  to 
improve.  Mr.  Effingham  was  often  still 
very  biting  in  his  remarks,  very  satirical  and 
bard  to  please ;  but  he  did  not  swear  so  fre- 
quently—whenever he  did,  however,  Miss 
Grant  rose  and  left  him.  She  had  looked  at 
him  once  or  twice  with  such  a  horror-stricken 
countenance  that  he  could  not,  as  he  wished, 
repeat  the  oath,  and  justify  it  to  her. 

Once  too  she  said  to  him — 

M I  am  so  glad,  so  happy,  I  am  not  your 
sister." 

You  are  frank,  but  may  I  inquire  why  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  relationship  with  me 
excites  in  you  such  thankfulness  ? 

"  Because  the  pain  of  bearing  such  words 
from  a  brother's  lips  as  you  compel  me  to 
hear  from  yours,  would  kill  me,  drive  me 
mad.  I  look  at  your  mouth  sometimes  in- 
voluntarily expecting  to  see  it  deformed." 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  try  to  make  me 
better?  My  soul  all  scathed  by  years  of  sin 
and  hardened  by  habit  which  becomes  a  sec- 
ond nature,  I  suppose  you  consider  irreclaim- 
able, or  perhaps  too  valueless'  for  you  to  at- 
tempt its  rescue — why  do  you  not  try  to  con- 
vert me  ?" 

Keenly  and  anxiously  he  surveyed  her  as 
bespoke,  and  an  accurate  observer  might 
have  detected  a  little  tremulous  intonation 
in  his  voice,  and  a  nervous  quiver  on  his  lip. 

"  What  youarepleasedto  jest  about,"  said 
Elizabeth,  "  is  to  me  a  very  solemn,  a  very 
awful  thought.  You  and  I,  Mr.  Effingham, 
are  not  relatives,  or  even  friends,  for  you  do 
not  allow  any  one  the  privilege  of  knowing 
your  real  sentiments  and  of  course  no  confi- 
dence being  granted  me,  I  should  feel  it  im- 
proper even  to  press  my  opinions  upon  you, 
or  to  afford  a  wider  scope  to  your  raillery 
and  sarcasm.  This  being  the  case,  silence 
is  the  fittest  course  for  me  to  pursue : — the 
only  one  indeed,  except  when  you  do  your 
conscience  and  my  ear  the  grevious  wrong 
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of  uttering  profane  language.  "  Oh !  indeed," 
she  cried,  her  dark  grey  eyes  glistening  as 
she  spoke,  "  You  cannot  know  how  it  sick- 
ens my  heart  to  believe  you  judge  religion 
by  my  evil  example,  attributing  to  it  the 
weakness  and  want  of  holiness  so  visible  in 
me." 

"  Elizabeth  Grant/'  said  Horace,  it  wa> 
the  first  time  he  ever  addressed  her  by  hei 
christian  name,  "  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
you,  the  preservation  of  my  soul,  is  in  youi 
keeping: — Beware  of  the  trust, — an  awful 
one  !  Misery  or  happiness,  hell  or  heaven, 
won  or  lost,  for  an  immortal  spirit.  I  charge 
you  do  your  duty  whatever  temptations  beset, 
or  trials  vex  you,  perform  it  steadily ;  it  may 
prove  a  beacon-light  on  earth  and  crown  of 
rejoicing  hereafter." 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Horace  was  in  the  habit,  unless  the  pres- 
sure of  work  was  very  great,  of  allowing  his 
servants  holiday  from  twelve  o'clock  every 
Saturday,  in  order  that  they  might  have  time 
to  cultivate  their  little  gardens  or  "  Truck- 
patches,  "as  Judson  called  them,  or  pursue  the 
various  small  handicrafts  of  their  class  such 
as  weaving  baskets  of  colored  oak  strips ; 
making  horse  collars  and  door  mats  of  corn 
shucks ;  or  netting  with  a  bone  ingenious  and 
and  pretty  gloves.  Judson  prided  himself 
on  the  manufacture  of  combs  from  cow  or 
ox  horns,  with  which  he  supplied  all  the 
plantations  in  the  neighborhood.  Peterkin 
was  an  expert  carpenter,  Marshall  a  good 
cobbler,  and  all  made  readily  a  comfortable 
little  fund  for  themselves.  But  some  of  the 
younger  men  and  boys  preferred  the  frolic 
of  dragging  their  Master's  ice  pond  for  fish, 
with  which  at  this  season  it  abounded.  This 
was  accomplished  in  two  ways — sometimes 
with  hurdles  of  brushwood  lashed  together 
with  willow  and  elm  bark,  and  sometimes 
with  part  of  an  old  seine  procured  in  one  of 
their  annual  trips  for  herrings  to  the  land- 
ings on  the  Potomac. 

On  Saturday  Dr.  Ester  had  brought  a  lit- 
tle nephew  of  his,  Charles  Hamesiey,  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  Hope.  He  was  a  bright 
little  fellow  of  ten  years,  with  a  generous. 


buoyant  spirit  and  a  simple  manliness,  which 
made  him  a  very  agreeable  companion.  Miss 
Grant  and  Emily  felt  quite  disappointed, 
when  in  the  evening  they  found  that  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pond  dragging  could  not 
be  foregone  even  for  their  society.  Borneo, 
Robert,  Marshall,  and  the  boys  were  going; 
ihd  Cousin  Horace,  as  he  always  styled  Mr. 
Effingham,  had  said  he  might  go  along  too— 
so  they  did  not  gainsay  him,  and  about  sun- 
set Master  Charlie  returned  with  a  fine  bunch 
of  red  mullet  and  tobacco-box,  which  he  said 
the  boys  had  given  him,  and  begged  Emily 
to  have  for  breakfast  Quite  tired,  be  soon 
after  tea  went  to  bed  in  Mr.  Effingham's  room 
leaving  the  rest  very  happily  seated  in  the 
parlor,  looking  over  a  handsome  copy  of 
Shakespeare  Illustrated  which  Mr.  Grafton 
had  sent  to  Emily.  About  ten  o'clock  there 
was  a  slight  tap  at  the  door,  and  Romeo  en- 
tered. As  he  had  a  wife  on  an  adjoining  es- 
tate, his  master  had  supposed  him  long  gone. 

"  Mass  Horace,"  said  he,  as  Mr.  Effing- 
ham looked  up  surprised,  "  they's  arter  oar 
sheep,  sir.  I  stayed  to  help  brother  and  the 
rest  to  drag  the  pond,  and  so  I  was  belated 
like,  and  jest  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  my 
wife,  going  down  the  path  by  old  Paul's 
fence,  I  heard  some  people  talking  in  our 
stubble-field  in  a  low  manner  as  if  they  was 
afeared  of  being  beam— I  thought  I  know'd 
the  voice  of  one  of  'em,  and  directly  mj 
heart  misgave  me  that  all  wasn't  right  so  I 
jest  drapped  down  in  the  fence  corner,  and 
waited,  and  immediately  they  climbed  the 
pannel,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  next  to 
me,  sir.  I  heard  one  say,  c  A  sheep  or  a 
hog  to-night  anyhow.1  I  thinks  to  myself, 
not  quite  so  sartain  of  that,  and  I  waited  till 
they  got  beyant  the  hill  and  then  come  back 
to  tell  you.  One  is  Mr.  Chesshire's  Tom— 
the  greatest  willin'  livin',  sir." 

"  Youv'e  done  exactly  right,  "  said  Hor- 
ace. 

l,Cantyou8hoot?,, 

"  A  little,  sir." 

"  Very  well;  wake  up  Johnnie,  and  send 
him  down  to  let  Judson  know,  and  then  come 
back  to  me." 

As  Mr.  Effingham  spoke,  he  took  from  the 
corner  two  fowling  pieces  ;  a  shot  bag,  and 
powder  flask,  from  the  wall. 

Emily  and  Elizabeth  looked  alarmed. 
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"What  are  you  going  to  do!"  they  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Nothing  but  teach  these  scoundrels  a 
lesson  they  will  not  be  likely  to  forget.  J 
am  not  going  to  commit  murder,  however, 
Miss  Grant :  like  Beatrice,  you  may  safely 
pledge  yourself  to  eat  all  I  may  kill.  Now 
go  and  call  Charlie  directly." 

"  Would  you  take  the  child  out  in  the  night : 
and  is  it  proper  ?"  said  Miss  Grant,  anxiously. 

"  The  excitement  will  prevent  his  taking 
cold,  and  for  the  rest  the  sooner  a  boy  learns 
how  to  govern  himself  and  others  the  better ; 
it  is  so  difficult  a  lesson  it  needs  to  be  taught 
early.    Make  haste." 

They  found  the  boy  in  his  little  bed  with 
a  bright  color  on  his  cheek ;  his  fair  hair  all 
moist  and  curling,  and  the  deep,  rippling, 
regular  breath  betokening  sound,  healthful 
sleep. 

"  Charlie !"  said  Miss  Grant,  touching  him, 
"Cousin  Horace  wants  you." 

11  Does  he :  what  for  ?"  cried  the  boy,  start- 
ing up. 

"Thieves  are  after  the  sheep,"  said  Emi- 
ly, "  and  he  thought  you  would  like  to  go 
with  him." 

"  0,  yes,  that  I  should.  Where  are  my 
boots?  Throw  me  my  clothes,  please,  Miss 
Grant,  and  I'll  take  Cousin  Horace's  famous 
old  stick,— Mississippi,  he  calls  it, — and  it 
will  do  some  service,  I  know." 

Placing  the  light  and  giving  him  his  clothes, 
the  girls  returned  to  the  parlor,  where  Hor- 
ace had  been  rejoined  by  Romeo. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  handing  him  one  of  the 
guns,  "  I  shall  give  this  to  you ;  Judson  don't 
see  well  at  night ;  your  eye  is  clear  as  an 
owl's,  but  don't  shoot  till  I  tell  you." 

11  Sartainly  not,  sir.    The  boys  is  come" 

And  a  great  shuffling  of  feet  in  the  entry 
testified  to  the  fact.  Romeo  threw  open  the 
door.  Every  man  and  boy  were  in  eager  at- 
tendance. Just  then  Charlie  burst  in,  bran< 
dishing  a  remarkably  massive  and  knotted 
walking  stick  of  orange-wood. 

"  Won't  this  be  of  some  service,  Cousin 
Horace !"  cried  he. 

"  A  vast  deal ;  in  '  unity  is  strength,'  you 
know;  and  Mississippi  and  you  together 
could  vanquish  a  host.  Bute,"  he  continued, 
beckoning  a  well  grown  lad  to  him,  "  keep 
Master  Charlie  with  you ;  don't  let  him  be 


separated.  Now,  then,  young  ladies,  good- 
night. Emily !  do  not  get  your  death  of  cold 
on  the  damp  balcony  watching  for  me ;  but," 
he  added,  with  a  laugh,  "  what  good  ever 
arose  from  cautioning  woman  against  curios- 
ity? it  is  inherent;  is  it  not,  Miss  Grant?" 

He  was  passing  out  of  the  door  when  a 
growling  and  struggling  on  the  steps  betrayed 
the  unlooked-for  presence  of  a  huge  brindled 
dog,  fat  as  a  seal,  and  with  eyes  as  red  as 
coals,  held  in  by  two  little  boys  who  could 
not  manage  him. 

"  Who  sent  that  dog  here  ?" 

"  Mammy,  sir, — aunt  Abigail,  she  saunt 
him ; — she  say  she  know  if  its  that  'tarnal 
creter,  Tom  Gubbins,arterour  sheeps,  Wha- 
ler '11  be  sartain  to  cotch  him." 

All  laughed. 

"  Tie  up  the  dog,  some  of  you,"  said  Mr. 
Effingham,  "and  bring  him  along:  Abigail 
is  a  second  Portia." 

But  this  was  not  accomplished  so  easily, 
till  Bute  jerked  off  his  suspenders  and  loop- 
ing them  together  formed  a  novel  but  effi- 
cient leash,  and  holding  the  dog,  who  seemed 
impatient  as  a  race-horse,  with  his  left  hand, 
thrust  Charlie's  into  the  wide  pocket  of  his 
jacket  with  right,  and  keeping  it  firmly  there, 
ran  on  after  the  others  through  the  darkness. 
Each  carried  a  weapon  of  some  kind.  Pe- 
terkin  had  a  long  pole,  Judson  a  strong  cud- 
gel, and  Johnnie  possessed  himself  privately 
of  old  Mammy  Rachel's  fire-tongs. 

Horace  was  gifted  with  second  sight. 

No  sooner  had  they  disappeared  than  Em- 
ily and  Elizabeth  flew  to  the  balcony.  A 
long  hour  of  anxiety  the  next  was  to  them — 
at  the  close  of  it  came  the  loud  report  of  a 
single  gun  and  the  shouting  of  many  voices : 

"  Yonder  he  goes — yonder  he  goes ;  we'll 
get  him  presently." 

Cold  drops  started  on  Emily's  brow ;  she 
grasped  her  friend's  arm  to  sustain  herself. 

"Has  he  killed  any  one!"  she  almost 
shrieked. 

11  No,"  said  Elizabeth,  firmly,  "I  am  sure, 
I  am  confident  he  has  not.  Mr.  Effingham 
may  have  alarmed,  and  perhaps  hurt  him  a 
little ;  but  nothing  further.  Can't  you  trust 
your  brother  ?" 

"  Oyes,  God  bless  him !"  exclaimed  Emily. 

In  another  hour,  the  party  returned  with 
all  the  particulars  of  the  chase,  the  agility 
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of  the  thieves,  and  the  more  substantial  ev- 
idence of  Tom  Gubbin's  vicinity  in  the  form 
of  a  round-crowned  white  hat,  picked  by 
Marshall  out  of  a  green-briar  bush  over  which 
the  fellow  leaped  in  his  terror,  at  the  report 
of  Horace's  gun. 

The  sheep  were  safe;  the  boys  had  driven 
them  up  from  the  hollows,  and  now  the  oc- 
casional, musical  tinkle  of  the  wether's  bell 
might  be  heard  as  the  flock  grouped  them- 
selves upon  a  rising  knoll. 

"  Good-night,  ladies  fair,"  said  Mr.  Ef- 
fingham, pausing  below  the  balcony.  "  Be- 
hind so  impervious  a  screen  as  honeysuckle 
and  Madeira  vine,  'tis  needless  to  say  I  can- 
not discern  you,  and  yet  I  am  as  certain  of 
your  presence  as  if  I  were  beside  you." 

"  Yes,  we  are  here,"  said  Emily  readily, 
"  for  you  know,  brother,  we  have  such  confi 
dence  in  your  gift  as  a  seer,  we  could  not  do 
less  than  prove  your  infallibility." 

"I  think  you  are  a  little  disappointed, 
however,  at  finding  your  prophecy  a  correct 
one,"  observed  Miss  Grant;  "and  congrat- 
ulating you  upon  your  success,  we  will  now 
bid  you  good-night." 

"  Good-night,"  responded  Mr.  Effingham ; 
"  remember  I  solicit  the  charity  of  your 
dream-thoughts,  however  small  the  portion 
you  allot  me  by  day." 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Some  weeks  wore  by,  and  a  grievous  sick- 
ness prevailed  at  Hope  :— a  dangerous,  in- 
fectious fever.  Mr.  Grafton  had  written  for, 
and  at  last  come  himself  to  carry  Elizabeth 
away ;  but  she  would  not  go.  She  said  she 
could  not  possibly  leave  during  this  time  of 
severe  trial.  Emily  with  unselfish  devotion 
besought  her  to  go ;  she  so  dreaded  her  taking 
the  disease.  Miss  Grant,  however,  remained 
firm  amidst  all  opposition,  retaining  her  se- 
renity and  her  place.  No  one  but  Horace 
encouraged  her  to  stay.  True,  he  never  had 
requested  her  to  remain,  but  whenever  the 
subject  was  mentioned,  which  was  not  sel- 
dom, his  very  silence  betrayed  the  interest 
he  felt  in  the  conversation.  His  was  no  life 
of  ease  now.  Many  of  his  best  hands  were 
in  imminent  danger.  Judson,  his  favorite 
servant  and  foreman*  was  thought  to  be 


dying*— Judson !  the  clearest  head  and  readi- 
est hand  among  them  all — now,  alas!  the 
poor  head  was  burning  with  fever,  the  mind 
wandering  in  unreal  realms  of  terrible  fancy, 
and  the  hand  forgetful  of  its  cunning.  Old 
Mammy  Rachel,  Horace's  nurse,  and  his 
father's  before  him,  who  filled  an  important 
place  of  trust  in  the  family,  lay  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  Every  man  and  woman  on 
the  plantation  who  could  move  was  employed 
iu  nursing.  The  crops  went  to  ruin.  The 
tobacco,  almost  in  bloom,  was  neither  topped 
nor  succoured,  but  remained  encompassed 
by  a  rank  growth  of  weeds.  The  ploughs 
stood  idly  beneath  the  great  chestnut  where 
the  horses  had  last  been  taken  from  them. 
There  was  no  rain  to  refresh  the  withering 
vegetation  or  soften  the  baking  earth— only 
cold,  heavy  dews  at  night,  and  dense  fogs  in 
the  morning  rolling  slowly  off  and  leaving 
the  atmosphere  thick,  heated  and  suffocating. 

Horace  was  up  night  and  day ;  with  the 
patience  and  tenderness  of  a  woman  did  he 
perform  the  duties  manifold  of  his  present 
position.  Nurse,  comforter,  friend,— from 
cabin  to  cabin,  bed  to  bed,  week  after  week 
he  went  untiringly.  The  stimulants  neces- 
sary in  the  lowerings  of  the  fever  passed 
through  no  hand  but  his.  No  complaint  of 
weariness  escaped  his  lips — no  harsh  word 
or  reproving  sneer  among  the  sufferers ;  bat 
to  Emily  and  Miss  Grant  he  was  severe  in 
the  extreme,  and  often  wounded  both  very 
deeply  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Grafton,  who 
was  frequently  now  at  Hope,  and  the  family 
physician,  Dr.  Ester. 

One  morning  word  was  brought  by  a  little 
boy  of  the  farthest  quarters,  that  Judson  was 
dead.  Horace  had  just  thrown  himself  down, 
dressed  as  he  was,  having  been  up  the  whole 
night.  He  sprang  from  the  lounge,  and  for- 
getful even  of  his  hat  rushed  from  the  house. 
Elizabeth  Grant  followed.  She  did  not  lose 
her  presence  of  mind.  Perceiving  Dr.  Ester 
riding  down  the  avenue,  and  flying  to  him, 
she  hastened  him  to  Judson's  dwelling,  then 
returning  supplied  herself  with  restorative? 
and  Mr.  Effingham's  hat,  and  proceeded 
thither  herself. 

"  Just  in  time,"  were  the  words,  as  Hor- 
ace seized  the  articles  from  her  hands,  ere 
she  crossed  the  threshold.  "  Not  quite  gone : 
thank  God  we  may  save  him  yet." 
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The  crying  of  the  children  and  loud  wail- 
ing of  the  elder  women  were  awful,  but  Miss 
Grant,  though  tears  streamed  down  her  cheek, 
did  not  falter  or  leave  them ;  there  she  staid, 
procuring  what  was  wanted  by  the  physician 
and  Horace  before  it  was  called  for ;  aiding, 
soothing,  and  quite  forgetful  of  herself. 

By  a  higher  blessing,  and  unremitting  pa- 
tient and  skilful  effort,  full  consciousness 
was  at  last  restored,  and  Judson  spoke  fee- 
bly, and  at  intervals. 

"  God  bless  Mass  Horace,"  were  his  first 
words,  "  give  me  his  hand—- you  wont  leave 
me  air?  If  the  Lord  please  to  take  me 
away,  be  good  to  my  old  woman  and  little 
ones." 

Holding  the  damp,  dark  hand  in  his,  and 
shading  his  face,  stood  Mr.  Effingham,  but 
made  no  answer.  Dr.  Ester  did ;  brushing 
a  drop  from  his  own  black  lashes,  he  said, 

• '  Yes,  my  good  fellow,  to  be  sure  he  would, 
but  I  think  it  most  probable  you  will  yourself 
assist  him  in  doing  it ;  your  pulse  is  much 
better,  and  will  improve  every  minute.  Now 
drink  this  brandy,  and  then  lie  quiet,  and  try 
to  fall  asleep.  Don't  mind  Old  Abigails 
whimpering,  just  as  likely  as  not,  she'd  be 
lady  bride  again  in  three  weeks." 

Oh !  Doctor,  and  has  you  sich  a  thought  on 
me?"  exclaimed  the  weeping  wife  ;  a  smile 
nevertheless  illuminating  her  countenance, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
laughter  from  the  rest ;  a  little  hysterical  it 
is  true,  but  of  wonderful  potency— -even  on 
the  face  of  the  poor  patient  something  of 
brightness  shone. 

«•  Now  then,"  said  Dr.  Ester,  "  we  shall 
do  very  well ;  let  Judson  sleep,  old  woman, 
and  have  done  crying.  Put  those  squalling 
brats  of  yours  out  under  the  trees  there,  and 
give  them  their  breakfast,  and  get  some  your 
self.  Florinda,  Airy,  Ghloe,  Jane,  Aurelia — 
go  home, — *  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.' 
Mr.  Effingham  had  best  take  my  horse  and 
ride  on  to  relieve  Miss  Emily's  alarm.  Miss 
Grant  allow  me  the  honor,  and  sincerely  do  I 
consider  it  such,  of  offering  you  my  arm.  Jud- 
son you  are  much  better ;  go  to  sleep." 

By  a  few  magical  words,  Joy  took  the  seat 
of  mourning. 

"  The  angel  Hope  bu  t  just  had  come , 
The  darkness  to  efface." 


As  Miss  Grant  went  on  with  Dr.  Ester, 
be  said,  looking  at  Horace,  who  preceeded 
them, 

"  There  goes  as  fine  a  fellow  as  the  world 
ever  saw." 

And  Elizabeth's  heart  lifted  up  its  now 
constant  petition,  that  God  would  bless  and 
make  him  a  Christian. 

Emily,  who  had  been  terribly  alarmed, 
met  them  at  the  door.  She  had  been  forced 
to  remain,  and  attend  to  old  Mammy  Rachel, 
who  occupied  a  chamber  in  the  house,  as  the 
women  with  one  accord  had  rushed  down  to 
Judson's. 

From  that  day  Mammy  Rachel  began 
slowly  to  revive,  the  crisis  with  Judson  and 
with  her  was  passed,  and  with  the  others  the 
disease  assumed  a  milder  form.  Horace 
labored  diligently  to  retrieve  the  time  lost  in 
his  crop,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  had  not,  as  the 
end  of  the  season  proved,  suffered  so  mate- 
rially as  he  feared.  But  old,  heavy  debts 
lay  on  the  estate ;  some  assumed  for  his 
father ;  some  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  go  security  for — these  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  bitterness  of  spirit  he  occasionally 
manifested.  Despair  of  clearing  himself 
without  the  sacrifice  of  his  servants  who 
were  dear  to  him  as  his  own  right  arm,— 
preyed  on  his  thoughts  and  soured  his  tem- 
per. He  was  not  idle ;  he  did  not  gamble  ; 
he  was  not  a  spendthrift,  yet  the  world,  gay 
and  beautiful  as  it  looked,  went  hard  with 
him.  His  was  a  generous  nature,  sensitive 
and  tender,  though  its  better  qualities  were 
concealed  from  pride,  and  marred  by  a  jeal- 
ous tendency.  Over  his  mind  and  heart  the 
influence  of  Elizabeth  Grant  was  far  greater 
than  he  dared  acknowledge  even  to  himself. 
She  was  an  heiress  ;  he  was  poor,  possessing 
indeed  property  of  large  amount,  but  which 
only  seemed  by  its  amplitude,  the  more  close- 
ly to  tie  his  hands,  whenever  he  would  fain 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  a  debtor.  Emily 
was  his  ward.  As  guardian  and  brother,  he 
had  most  scrupulously  refrained  from  the 
use  of  her  means. 

"  I  would  as  soon  rob  a  church,  as  touch 
her  pittance,  poor  little  thing,"  was  his 
argument,  whenever  the  seeming  policy  of 
such  a  measure  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
Oneday  hehadbeen  exceedingly  harrassed  by 
numerous  and  pressing  calls  on  him  for 
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money,  and  an  execution  was  out  against 
four  of  his  best  hands.  He  had  been  com- 
pelled  to  give  their  names,  and  knew  not 
how  the  means  could  possibly  be  raised  to 
redeem  them  in  time.  His  chafed  spirit  was 
inflamed  to  a  high  degree  when,  as  he  was 
pacing  hurriedly  the  long  balcony  before  men- 
tioned,  he  observed  Mr.  Grafton's  carriage 
and  liveried  servants  approaching. 

"  Confound  that  fellow !"  he  exclaimed 
bitterly.  "  Must  I  be  annoyed  by  him  too ; — 
what  does  he  want  here— to  see  my  ruin  and 
disgrace,  and  he  sit  smiling  and  safe  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  cursed  wheel  of  Fortune  ?" 

A  small  soft  hand  was  placed  lightly  over 
his  mouth.  It  was  Elizabeth  Grant's.  She 
looked  at  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  said, 

"  I  but  obey  you,  and  perform  my  duty, 
when  I  beseech  you  to  give  up  these  evil 
words  and  have  some  regard  for  your  soul. 
Oh !  why,  why,  after  all  God's  mercy  and 
forbearance,  will  you  persist  in  this  thing  ? — 
and  why  wrong  a  noble  and  manly  heart  by 
entertaining  of  it  such  base  thoughts  as  those 
you  just  now  uttered  ?" 

He  stood  quite  silent  and  still ;  then  sud- 
denly drew  her  before  him  and  looked  fixed- 
ly in- her  face: — he  seemed  to  read  every 
feeling  of  her  soul. 

"  Girl !"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  you  drive 
me  mad  ?  Will  you  be  the  one  to  do  this ; 
to  tempt  me  to  a  worse  sin  than  that  of  curs- 
ing;— to  kill  myself?  Listen  to  me.  I 
love  you ; — you  need  not  turn  so  pale  ;  I 
would  not  marry  you  if  every  beautiful  hair 
on  your  head  was  strung  with  uncounted 
jewels :  a  greater  gulf  lies  between  us  than 
my  fierce  temper — Debt  and  Poverty.  Shall 
you  bridge  it  over  with  your  fortune  and 
goodness?  Never!  I  love  you ; — why,  I 
know  not, — wildly,  insanely  ;  for  you  Ihwould 
die,  but  never  dishonor  myself.  Go  ;  leave 
me  all  that  remains — my  integrity  !" 

And  Elizabeth,  weeping,  bitterly  depar- 
ted. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Eccentric  Concert.— In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  music  was  much  patronized;  and  Meraennus 
gives  a  curious  description  of  a  viol,  sufficiently  spacious 
to  contain  young  pages,  who  sung  treble  to  the  airs, 
while  he  who  played  the  bass  part  of  the  viol,  sung  the 
tenor,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  concert  in  three  parts. 


Some  Etymological  Remarks  and  Deriva- 
tions. 

Ed.  Sou.  Lit.  Messenger : 

I  have  long  hesitated  to  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing inquiry,  for  fear  of  encumbering  your 
pages  with  a  dry  etymological  discussion, 
at  which  some  learned  reader  may  ac- 
cidentally cast  an  indifferent  glance,  while 
laymen  may  avoid  it  altogether,  chiefly  per- 
haps from  the  impression,  that  it  is  presump- 
tuous in  a  foreigner,  (which  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  I  am,)  to  write  on  a  subject 
which  is  better  known  to  the  natives. 

But  many  things,  which  to  the  native  ap- 
pear quite  natural,  strike  the  foreigner  is 
novel  and  attract  his  attention. 

Etymology,  moreover,  rests  altogether  on 
comparison,  called  forth  by  the  association 
of  ideas.  It  requires,  therefore,  some  origi- 
nal stock  and  fund,  to  which  reference  can 
be  had.  This  stock  being  the  basis  upon 
which  all  our  knowledge  rests,  is,  like  the 
elements  of  every  science,  not  easily  ex- 
plained. Who  is  able  to  give  a  definition  of 
a  point,  or  a  line,  &c  ?  Etymology  farther 
resembles,  in  many  respects,  anatomy,  but 
chiefly  in  this,  that,  as  the  latter  can  hardly 
be  practised  on  one's  own  body,  and  far  bet- 
ter on  dead  than  on  living  ones,  so  foreign 
languages,  because  they  are  foreign  and 
somewhat  dead,  are  more  fit  for  etymological 
research  than  the  native  tongue.  This  may 
also  explain  why  natives  are  generally  not 
very  lucky  in  the  derivation  of  their  own 
words.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  especially 
prove  this  assertion,  and  I  need  only  to  al- 
lude to  the  famous  lucus  a  non-lucenda 

Far,  therefore,  from  being  presumptuous, 
as  a  foreigner  I  claim  even  the  right  of  sub- 
jecting the  English  language  to  the  anatomi- 
cal knife  of  Etymology.     I  don't  pretend 
however,  to  have  found  the  real  and  only 
cause  of  some  incongruities  and  disorders  of  j 
which  I  am  about  to  speak ;  this  I  leave  to   , 
more  experienced  and  skilful  hands.    I  only    ' 
venture  to  place  before  learned  readers  some 
novelties  which  strike  an  attentive  foreigner 
and  how  he  has  tried  to  explain  them  to  him- 
self. 

Ever  since  my  acquainfance  with  the  En£- 
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lish  language  I  have  been  puzzled,  not  to  say 
troubled,  by  the  words  beginning  with  wr,  of 
which  the  w  is  never  spoken.  Another  ob- 
servation was  this,  that  the  same  class  of 
words  have  frequently  their  equally  shaped 
and  minded,  but  simpler  comrades,  which 
are  careless  or  deprived  of  that  superfluous 
head-show  of  a  w.  Such  are  wriggle  and 
riggle,  wrack  and  rack,  wring'  and  ring, 
wench  and  raunchy  wright  and  right,  &c. 
The  reason  for  this  incongruity  may  seem 
obvious.  As  the  w  has  never  been  spoken, 
it  may  have  been  disregarded  in  writing  too, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  orthography 
was  not  ultimately  fixed.  But  the  original 
question  remains  nevertheless  unanswered, 
why  the  w  is  not  pronounced.  A  third  re- 
mark was  that  the  etymology  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  words  beginning  with  wr  is  in- 
sufficiently or  not  at  all  explained,  even  in 
the  best  and  more  recent  dictionaries.  An 
analogy  further,  with  the  words,  mentioned 
above,  as  wriggle  and  riggle,  &c,  is  offered 
in  brim  and  rim,  brig  and  rig,  bridge  and 
ridge,  brisk  or  frisk  and  risk,  (as  in  their 
French  ancestors,  brusque,  frisque  and  risque,) 
frigid  and  rigid,  (and  the  Latin  frigidus  and 
rigidus,)  prattle  and  rattle,  praise  and  raise, 
etc. 

AU  these  words  are  by  pairs  as  in  forma- 
tion, so  in  meaning  almost  alike  or  nearly 
connected.  I  searched  long  for  some  reason 
to  explain  these  difficulties  and  came  at  last 
to  something  that  looks  like  a  principle, 
which  however  I  dont  pretend  to  give  as 
perfectly  correct,  but  in  the  hope  that  if  mis- 
taken, I  will  be  corrected,  and  a  subject  dis- 
cussed which  really  needs  some  explanation. 

I  venture  to  assert,  that  in  words  beginning 
with  wr,fr,  br,pr,  not  only  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  also  in  others,  the  10,  v,f,  b  ovp  be- 
fore the  r  are  sometimes  analogous  and  perhaps 
equivalent  to  the  Spiritus  asper  or  Digamma 
Aeolicum  of  the  Greek  words  beginning 
with  p.  This  Greek  p  changed  frequently  in 
the  Latin  language  into  rh,  as  ft™?  into  rhe- 
tor, p6pfa  into  rhombus,  etc.  In  such  cases 
the  c  seems  to  be  rather  the  spiritus  asper. 
But  the  1  not  seldom  changes  into  r,  prece- 
ded by  the  Digamma  Aeolicum,  the  Latin  v 
or  f,  which  as  capital  letter  resembles  the 
Digamma  F.  (and  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
the  capital  letters  were  the  original  ones.) 
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Thus  >4y»»fM  changes  into  fregi,  fr actum; 
fayt<*  into  frigeo.  The  case  is  pretty  much 
the  same  with  Greek  words  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  preceded  by  a  spiritus  asper,  ex- 
<n^>«  is  the  Latin :  vespera,  *»*««,  Vesta,  «***  is 
the  German  Wolke,  English  welkin  (i.  e. 
something  drawn  over  like  a  curtain  over  the 
sky,  as  cloud  from  claudo  or  cludo,  some- 
thing that  shuts  the  sky,  excludes  the  sun. 
'May,  Goth,  watb,  Germ.  Wasser,  water.  In 
all  these  words  the  spiritus  asper  is,  in  fact, 
the  Digamma  Aeolicum,  whereas  in  'Inrias, 
"Ai^uf,  Hippias,  Hades,  the  c  is  a  simple  as- 
piration or  h.* 

It  can  not  surprise  that  r,  as  a  semi- vowel 
should  have  the  same  prerogative  with  a  vowel. 

Farther,  astr,  v,f,  b,p  are  all  spoken  with 
the  same  organ,  being  all  Labiales,  there  is 
reason  enough  for  their  change  in  the  differ- 
ent languages,  especially  in  those  which  are 
combined  by  the  great  law  of  commutation. 
According  to  this  law,  the 

Greek  $  changes  into  in  Latin  f,  Goth,  b,  Germ.  p,Eng.  b. 

a      "  •<    b,  «   p,    "    r,    "  P. 

n  "  "       p,     "       f,       "       f,       "      f. 

which  changes  represent  exactly  the  gradual 
and  natural  change  from  the  aspirate  to  the 
media  and  from  the  media  to  the  tenuis,  or 
vice  versa.  The  same  rule  prevails  in  the 
Hebrew  letters — Beth  (b,)  Waw  (w,)  Mem 
(m,)  Peh  (p,)  and  Pheph  (f ;)  and  in  all  con- 
sonants which  belong  to  the  same  organ  of 
speech. 

Upon  this  principle,  that  a  w  before  r,  in 
the  beginning  of  a  word  may  often  be  a  kind 
of  spiritus  asper  or  Digamma,  which  after- 
wards changed  into  the  different  Labials  in 
the  different  languages ;  a  great  number  of 
words  beginning  with  wr,Jr,  br,pr,  or  sim- 
ply with  r,  may  be  easily  explained  and  their 
origin  more  reasonably  and  satisfactorily., 
traced,  than  has  hitherto  been  done  even  by 
the  ablest  Lexicographers;  moreover  the 
etymology  of  many  words  established,  of 
which  the  derivation  is  still  unknown. 

I  will  commence  with  the  words  begin- 

*  I  don't  speak  here  of  the  third  change  of  the  spiritus 
asper  into  t,  (as  'd\(  sal,  Germ.  Salz,  Engl,  salt,  'l6os, 
sedes,  faip,  super,  and  perhaps  vl6<,  ace  m\6v  and  son 
Germ.  Sobn,  etc.,  because  this  change  was  impossible 
before  r. 
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ning  with  wr.  I  combine  wrack  and  wreck 
and  rack  and  rag  with  fay*  h*r6tf*  fregi,  frac- 
tum,  nau-fragium;  (Germ.)  brechen,  break.* 

Wrangle  and  brangle,  (Swift,)  to  wring, 
with  German  ringen;  therefore  wrangler 
or  senior  wrangler  signifies  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  the  student  who  passes  the 
best  examination  in  the  senate-house,  because 
he  has  wrung  with  his  comrades  for  the  pre- 
ference or  rank. 

Wrap,  perhaps  from  the  Saxon  rap,  Engl. 
rope,  Germ,  raff  en  in  Zusammen-raffen,  to 
take  together. 

Wrath  from  the  Germ,  rosea,  to  rage, 
French  rager,  all  probably  connected  with 
irasci. 

Wreak,  wroke  or  wrenked,  wroken,  from 
the  Germ,  raachen,  roch  and  raachte,  ge- 
rochen.  The  English  k  supersedes  the  Ger- 
man ch  as  in  weak,  Germ,  weich ;  week, 
Germ.  Woche;  reek,  Germ,  rauchen. 

Wrench,  old  Engl,  raunch,  from  the  Germ. 
renken  in  ver-renken,  aus-renken,  the  Engl. 
ch  superseding  the  k  of  the  German,  as  in 
bench,  Germ,  bank;  stench,  Germ.  Ge-stank; 
finch,  Germ.  Fiuk. 

Wreath,  Germ.  Reiste  or  Riste,  i.  e.  tortis 
de  filasse,  a  twist,  as  wrest  and  wrestle  from 
wrist,  Germ.  Rist,  (joint,  instep,  withers,) 
perhaps  connected  with  the  Greek  M«,  as  the 
same  part  of  the  body  is  called  in  German 
Handwurzel,  i.  e.  the  root  of  the  hand. 

Wretch  is  connected  with  wreck,  i.  e.  frac- 

tUS,    pntTii. 

Wretchless  and  reckless  with  the  German 
rechnungalos. 

Wriggle  and  riggle  with  the  Germ,  rin 
geln,  to  move  in  rings  like  a  snake  ;  gg  may 
have  been  pronounced  as  the  Greek  Yr  or  r*, 
with  a  nasal  sound  like  ng  or  nk. 

Wrig,  Germ,  rucken,  to  move. 

Wright,  (as  ship- wright,  wain-wright,  etc.,) 
I  combine  with  right,  which  just  as  the  Latin 
rectus  and  rego,  (which  has  its  origin  in 
itf*t  p^c,  pc<r<j  connected  with  ipY°**  work,  Germ. 
Werk,)  and  the  Germ,  recht,  richten,  seem 
primitively  only  to  signify  to  perform,  direct, 
adjust  and  are  then  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 
The  Germ,  richten,  Richter,  etc.,  especially 
seems  to  strengthen  the  above  supposition ; 
thus   signifies  ver-richten  to  perform;    zu» 

*  I  notice  with  great  satisfaction,  that  Webster  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  Vid.  Break,  Webster's  Diet. 


richten  to  prepare ;  richten,  to  judge  and  to 
direct  a.  th.  Richter,  judge  ;  Scharf-richter. 
hangman,  and  the  most  striking  example  i* 
Gericht,  which  signifies  dish  'and  court  of 
justice.* 

Wring,  wrung,  is  apparently  from  the  Ger- 
man ringen-,  ge-rungen,  wrung  from  the  poor, 
dem  Armen  *b-gerungen  to  wring  out  clothes, 
Germ,  Wasche  aus-ringen;  ring,  German, 
Ring,  probably  from  being  turned,  wreath- 
ed. Wrong  seems  to  be  derived  from  ring  as 
song  from  sing:  strong  from  siring,  to 
make  tense,  throng  from  thring.  Wrong 
may  have  originally  signified  something 
that  is  not  strait,  but  turned,  crooked,  and 
then  used  in  a  moral  sense  as  the  French 
tort  and  the  German  Unrecht,  not  right,  not 
straight. 

Writhe,  writhen,  (old  partic.)  Sax.  vrida* 
I  derive  from  the  Germain  reissen,  riss,  gt- 
rissen,  to  distort,  to  pull,  to  draw.  The  "  Jib- 
lout11  or  inflection  from  long  i  to  short  i  shows 
that  writhe  is  of  Teutonic  origin,  as  the  whole 
formation  and  partly  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

Write,  old  Pret.  writ,  written.  Webster 
derives  this  word  and  the  Sax,  writan,  etc, 
and  ultimately  from  the  Lat.  rado.  But  the 
scale  of  its  vowels  and  their  inflections  from 
long  i  in  Pres.  to  short  t  in  the  Pret  show 
sufficiently  that  it  is  of  Teutonic  extraction, 
as  the  so-called  irregular  verbs  all  are.  There 
seems  no  verb  to  come  nearer  to  write  than  the 
Germ  reissen,  riss,  ge-rissen,  write,  writ,  (old 
Pret.)  written.  Even  in  meaning  they  seem 
to  correspond ;  the  term  reissen,  though  it 
signifies  originally  to  pull,  to  draw,  basin 
many  derivations  the  meaning  of  to  draw  or 
sketch,  as  in  Jlb-riss,  sketch;  Reiss-feJer, 
drawing  pen.  A  similar  parallel  shows  the 
verb  to  draw  itself,  signifying  to  pull,  and  to 
sketch,  because  writing  may  have  been  so 
called  from  the  drawing  of  the  pen  or  pencil 
over  the  paper  or  canvass. 

Wroth  :  I  derive  either  with  Webster  and 
others  from  wrath  or  from  froth  (•••>* ')  from 
the  foaming  anger,  or  with  more  probability 
from  the  Germ.  adj.  roth,  red,  the  color  oi* 
anger ;  the  pronunciation  of  wrath  as  roth 
seems  to  strengthen  my  opinion,  (vid.  Todd- 
Johnson's  Diet.) 

*  And  here  I  may  allude  to  a  similar  parallel  is  ft 
tatin  language  with  regard  to  >**,  broth  ends**,  far. 
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Wren,  perhaps  from  rex,  ace  regem ;  as 
the  9ame  bird  was  called  in  Latin  regutus  ; 
Germ.  Zaun-konig. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  few  other  words, 
beginning  with  r,  or  br,  fr,  or  pr. 

To  rap  I  derive  from  the  French,  frapper, 
to  knock. 

Prattle  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  rat- 
tle—Germ, r ostein. 

Praise  and  raise  are  undoubtedly  connect- 
ed ;  the  Germ,  preisen  seems  to  be  the  ori- 
gin of  to  price,  or  prize,  both  derivable  from 
the  Lat.  pretium. 

Prank,  I  derive  from  the  Germ.  Ranke — 
tricks. 

Frounce,  French,  fronce,  wrinkle,  Germ. 
Runzel,  Latin,  ruga,  Greek,  p»yx°s>  seem  to 
belong  to  one  family. 

Frame  I  derive  from  the  Germ.  Rahmen, 
having  the  same  meaning,  (not  fr.  forma.) 

Frock,  French  froc,  from  the  Germ.  Rock. 

Brisk,  frisk  and  risk  belong  to  one  family; 
brisk  is  one  who  risks  something. 

Bridge  is  derived  from  ridge,  as  the  Ger- 
man Brucke  from  Rucken ;  a  bridge  may  po- 
etically have  been  regarded  as  the  ridge  or 
back  of  a  river. 

Bridle,  from  to  ride,  Germ,  reiten. 

Branch,  French  brancher,  from  the  Germ. 
ranken ;  ch  supersedes  the  Germ,  k,  as  in 
bench— Germ.  Bank,  etc. 

Reach  or  retch,  Sax.  braecan — I  derive  from 
the  Germ,  brechen,  to  break  and  to  vomit. 

I  could  cite  a  great  many  more  examples, 
but  I  fear  to  tire  the  reader. 

I  repeat  again  all  these  derivations  are 
grounded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  w  or/ 
before  r  originates  from  a  cause  similar  to 
the  spiritus  asper  or  Digamma  before  the  p. 
This  w,  or  f,  may  have  changed  afterwards 
according  to  law  of  commutation  into  the 
corresponding  media  and  tenis  b,  or  p ; 
as  >4y"?(,  frango,  brechen,  break,  wreck, 
etc.,  apparently  show. 

D.  B. 

Richmond,  Sept.,  1854. 


DUMAS'  LOUIS  XIV. 

Louis  XIV.  et  un  Steele  par  Alex.  Dumas — 
Richelieu — Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  and 
Racan—Her  cat. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  works  of  that 
lively  author,  Alexander  Dumasjis  his  Louis 
XIV.  et  un  Steele:  no  subject  could  be  better 
suited  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  style  ;  and  the 
union  of  coxcombery  and  gayety  that  appear 
in  all  his  writings,  would  have  set  well  on  a 
courtier  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  He  is  at 
home  in  that  thoughtless,  joyous  society,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  seems  to  have  inspired 
his  pen.  The  most  amusing  anecdotes — al- 
ways embellished — sometimes,  perhaps,  in- 
vented— are  narrated  by  him  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  honor  to  Count  Anthony  Ham- 
ilton, but  are  too  often  of  a  character  to  need 
the  indulgence  that  the  memoirs  of  Gram- 
mont,  and  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Jamieson  and 
Miss  Pardoe  require  of  their  readers. 

He  begins  with  the  last  years  of  Louis 
XIII.,  and  Richelieu  figures  in  many  of  his 
light  stories,  as  unlike  the  inexorable  enemy 
of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  as  Cromwell, 
looking  for  the  corkscrew,  or  blackening  the 
faces  of  his  generals,  was  to  the  remorseless 
regicide.  I  have  not  the  book  in  English, 
though  without  doubt  it  has  been  translated, 
and  your  readers,  who  have  not  met  with  it, 
may  be  interested  in  some  anecdotes  I  have 
not  found  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
then  called  the  Palais  Cardinal,  was  Racan, 
a  man  of  letters,  and  remarkable  for  his  ab- 
sence of  mind.  The  Cardinal  used  to  be 
highly  amused  at  the  scrapes  into  which  this 
quality  led  him,  and  the  practical  jokes  of 
which  it  made  him  the  victim.  The  day  he 
was  received  into  the  Academy,  all  Paris 
was  assembled  to  hear  the  address  it  was 
usual  to  hear  on  such  occasions.  He  mounts 
the  tribune,  and  taking  a  paper  from  his 
pocket  all  dirty  and  torn,  "  Gentlemen,"  he 
said,  "  I  intended  to  read  my  speech  to  you, 
but  unluckily  my  greyhound  got  hold  of  it ; 
here  it  is ;  you  see  its  condition ;  make  what 
use  you  can  of  it,  for  I  don't  know  it  by 
heart  and  have  no  copy." 

There  lived  in  Paris  an  ancient  maiden, 
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Marie  le  Jars,  demoiselle  de  Gournay.  She 
was  born  in  1565,  and  at  the  period  to  which 
the  anecdote  relates,  was  about  seventy 
years  old.  In  a  short  account  of  her  life, 
written  by  herself,  she  says  that  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  having  read  Montaigne's  Es- 
says, she  was  seized  with  the  greatest  de- 
sire to  become  acquainted  with  the  author : 
so  when  Montaigne  came  to  Paris,  she  sent 
a  message  to  him  expressing  her  admiration 
of  himself  and  his  book.  The  same  day  he 
paid  her  a  visit  to  thank  her  for  her  partiality, 
and  they  immediately  were  on  such  terms  of 
affection,  that  she  called  him  father  and  he 
called  her  daughter. 

The  demoiselle  de  Gournay  was  an  author 
and  had  published  a  book  in  the  style  of  the 
time,  which  was  thought  to  surpass  in  pa- 
thos every  thing  that  had  been  written  be- 
fore. It  was  called  V  Ombre  de  la  demoiselle 
de  Gournay. 

According  to  the  custom  then  in  vogue, 
she  presented  her  book  to  the  distinguished 
literary  men  of  Paris,  and  among  others  to 
Racan.  When  the  book  was  brought,  two 
of  his  friends,  de  Bueil  and  Ivrande  were 
with  him  ; — Racan  flattered  by  this  attention, 
said  he  should  call  on  the  fair  lady  the  next 
day  at  3  o'clock.  This  declaration  was  not 
lost  on  his  companions,  who  thought  they 
would  have  some  fun  from  it. 

The  next  day  at  1  o'clock  de  Bueil  knocks 
at  the  door  of  the  demoiselle  de  Gournay. 
Her  companion,  Mademoiselle  Jamin,  opens 
it.  De  Bueil  wishes  to  see  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  She  tells  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay, 
who  was  in  her  closet  writing  poetry,  that  a 
man  has  called  to  see  her. 

"  What  is  his  name  ?" 

"  He  did  not  tell  me." 

"  How  does  he  look?" 

"  A  well  looking  man,  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  old,  and  has  the  air  of  one  accustomed 
to  good  company." 

"  Ask  him  up.  The  thought  I  was  pur- 
suing is  a  good  one,  but  it  may  return  and 
the  cavalier  may  not."  . 

As  she  finished  her  monologue  he  entered. 

11  Monsieur,  I  have  admitted  you  on  Ja- 
min's  report  of  your  appearance,  without 
asking  who  you  are.  Have  the  goodness  to 
tell  me  your  name." 

"  My  name,  Mademoiselle,  is  Racan." 


La  demoiselle  de  Gournay,  who  knew  Bi- 
can  only  by  name,  was  extremely  civil,  and 
thanked  him,  that  one  so  young  and  fashion- 
able should  trouble  himself  about  a  poor  old 
woman  like  her.  De  Bueil,  who  was  a  man 
of  wit,  made  himself  agreeable,  and  told 
divers  diverting  stories,  which  entertained 
her  so  much  that  she  called  to  Jamin  to  si- 
lence her  cat  that  was  mewing  in  the  next 
room.  After  three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
conversation,  which  the  demoiselle  de  Gour- 
nay declared  was  the  most  pleasant  she  ever 
had,  he  took  his  leave,  overwhelming  her 
with  compliments  for  her  courtesy,  while 
she  was  euthusiastic  in  his  praise. 

In  a  happy  frame  of  mind  was  the  ancient 
maiden  to  pursue  the  thought  in  which 
she  had  been  interrupted,  and  which  hid 
been  frightened  away.  She  returned  to  her 
study,  but  had  scarcely  entered  it,  when  Iv- 
rande, who  watched  the  moment,  glided  to 
her  room.  He  opened  the  door  of  her  sanc- 
tuary, and  seeing  her  at  work, 

"  I  have  entered  boldly,  but  the  illustri- 
ous author  of  U  Ombre  ought  not  to  be  treat- 
ed as  a  common  person." 

"  That  compliment  is  well  turned,  and  1 
will  inscribe  it  in  my  tablets,  but,  may  I  ask 
what  procures  me  the  honor  of  this  visit." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  says  Ivrande,  "  I  came 
to  thank  you  for  the  book  you  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  present  to  me." 

11  Monsieur,"  replied  she,  "  I  have  not 
sent  my  book  to  you,  in  which  I  was  wrong. 
I  ought  to  have  done  so.  Here,  Jamin,  a 
L'  Ombre  for  this  gentleman." 

"  But  permit  me  to  tell  you  I  have  one  al- 
ready. To  prove  it,  in  such  a  chapter  is  this 
passage— in  that  chapter  this  other  passage. 

"This  if>  exceedingly  gratifying  tome: 
you  are  an  author  who  reads  all  the  new 
books  as  they  appear." 

"  Certainly— and  here  are  some  of  my  own 
verses  which  1  am  happy  to  offer  in  ex- 
change for  your  book." 

"  But  these  verses,"  said  the  ancient  de- 
moiselle, "  are  by  Monsieur  Racan. 

"  I  am  Monsieur  Racan  himself,  at  yoar 
service." 

"  Monsieur,  you  are  laughing  at  me." 

" 1,  mademoiselle,  I  laugh  at  the  daughter 
of  the  great  Montaigne,  at  tbat  heroine  of 
poetry,  of  whom  Lipsius  has  said,  Ftdeamx* 
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pad  tit  paritvra  iiin  vwgo,  and  the  young 
Heinsius  Jinan  Virgo  concurre  reviris,  scandit 
supra  vtroi." 

"  Very  well!  very  well !"  says  the  demoi- 
selle de  Gournay,  delighted  beyond  ex- 
pression by  this  avalanche  of  praise.  He 
who  has  just  gone  away,  was  making  sport 
of  me,  or  perhaps  it  is  you ;  but  it  is  of  no 
consequence ;  the  young  will  always  be  at 
their  pranks  with  the  old,  and  either  way  I 
am  happy  to  have  met  with  two  gentlemen 
so  elegant  and  witty." 

But  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Ivrande  to 
let  his  visit  pass  as  a  jest,  and  at  the  end  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  departed  leav- 
ing her  fully  persuaded  that,  this  time,  she 
had  bad  an  interview  with  the  veritable  au- 
thor of  Bergeries. 

Scarcely  was  he  out  of  sight,  when  the 
real  Racan  makes  his  appearance.  The  door 
was  open.  As  he  was  a  little  troubled  with 
the  asthma,  he  entered  out  of  breath,  and  at 
once  threw  himself  into  an  arm  chair.  At 
the  noise  he  made,  Mademoiselle  de  Gour- 
nay, who  was  trying  to  catch  again  the 
thought  that  fled  before  the  chevalier  de 
Bueil,  returned,  and  saw  a  coarse,  farmer- 
like looking  man,  who,  without  saying  a 
word,  was  panting  and  wiping  his  face. 

"Jamin,"  said  she,  "come  quickly." 

Jamin  ran  to  her. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  so  ridiculous  a  figure  ?" 
cried  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  keeping  her 
eyes  fixed  on  Racan,  and  breaking  out  into 
a  loud  laugh. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  says  Racan,  who  spoke 
in  a  thick  tone  and  could  not  pronounce  R. 
or  C,  dans  un  quoit  cPheuleje  vom  delaipotd- 
quoi  Je  suis  venuiti,  but  just  let  me  take 
breath." 

"  Then,  Monsieur,  at  the  end  of  the  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  you  have  asked  for,  you  will 
at  least  inform  me  what  occasion  brings  you 
to  my  house." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  replies  Racan,  "  to  thank 
you  for  your  present." 

"What  present?" 

"YourL'ftnMe." 

"My  L Ombre"  says  Mademoiselle  de 
Gournay,  who  began  to  comprehend  the  lan- 
guage Racan  spoke. 

"  Certainly,  for  your  L'Ombk." 

"  Jamin,"  says  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay, 


"  undeceive  this  poor  man.  I  have  sent  my 
book  to  no  one  but  to  Monsieur  de  Malherbe, 
and  he  did  not  deserve  it,  for  his  unfair  criti- 
cism on  my  writing,  and  to  Monsieur  Racan, 
who  has  just  left  me." 

"  Who  has  just  left  you,"  cries  Racan. 
"I  am  Latan." 

"  You  are  Latan !  I  did  not  say  Latan — 
I  said  Racan." 

The  unlucky  poet  made  infinite  efforts  to 
tell  his  name,  which  was  composed  of  five 
letters,  two  of  which  he  could  not  pronounce, 
which  he  so  strenuously  distorted,  that  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Gournay  was  unsuccessful  in 
her  attempts  to  comprehend  it.  Becoming 
impatient— 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  write  ?" 

"Do  I  know  how  to  write?  Si.je  sais 
eteile?    Give  me  a  pen  and  you  shall  see." 

"  Jamin,  give  the  gentleman  a  pen." 

Jamin  obeyed — gave  a  pen  to  the  unfortu- 
nate visitor,  who  wrote  as  legibly  as  possi- 
ble, in  a  large  hand,  Racan. 

"Racan!"  cried  Jamin. 

"  Racan !  Racan !"  repeated  Mademoiselle 
de  Gournay. 

"I  am  he,"  said  Racan,  enchanted  at 
being  understood,  and  supposing  his  recep- 
tion would  now  be  different. 

"  Look  at  him,  Jamin ;  is  he  not  a  pretty 
fellow  to  take  that  name?"  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Gournay  became  very  furious.  "  The 
other  two,"  said  she,  "  were  at  least  amiable 
and  pleasing,  but  this  fellow  is  a  miserable 
buffoon." 

"  Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle,  you  amaze 
me :  pray  tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  the  third  Monsieur 
Racan  who  has  presented  himself  here  to- 
day." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  others,  but  I  know 
I  am  the  true  Latan." 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  replied  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Gournay ;  "  but  I  know  you  are 
the  greatest  blockhead  of  the  three,  and  I 
will  suffer  no  such  tricks  to  be  played  on  me. 
Do  you  hear,  sir  ?" 

Saying  this  in  an  impatient  tone,  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  with  a  lofty  wave  of  the 
hand  motioned  him  to  depart. 

In  this  extremity,  Racan  takes  from  his 
pocket  one  of  his  books,  and  presenting  it, 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "I  am  the  real 
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Latan,  and  to  prove  it  take  this  book  and  I 
will  repeat  the  verses  from  beginning  to 
end." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  have  stolen  the  verses  of 
Monsieur  Racan,  as  you  have  his  name — 
and  I  declare,  if  you  do  not  leave  the  house 
this  instant,  I  will  call  for  assistance." 

"But,  Mademoiselle"— 

"  Jamin,  cry  out  robbers." 

Racan  did  not  wait  for  the  result,  but  fly- 
ing to  the  staircase,  descended  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow. 

The  same  day,  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay 
learnt  the  whole  story.  Judge  of  her  morti- 
fication when  she  found  she  had  driven  from 
her  house  the  only  one  of  the  three  Racans 
who  was  the  true  one. 

The  next  morning  she  borrows  a  carriage 
and  drives  directly  to  M.  de  Bellegarde's 
where  Racan  lived.  He  was  still  in  bed  and 
asleep,  but  the  poor  lady  was  in  such  haste 
to  make  her  excuses  to  a  man  whom  she  es- 
teemed so  highly,  that  without  listening  to 
his  valet  de  chambre,  she  ran  hurriedly  to  his 
room,  went  straight  to  his  bed  and  lifted  up 
the  curtains.  Racan  started  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  seeing  the  face  of  yesterday,  believed 
she  was  still  pursuing  him,  and  leaping 
out  of  bed  undressed,  ran  into  his  closet. 
Safe  there  and  bolting  the  door,  he  listened 
to  what  she  said,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
whole  affair  was  explained.  Finding  she 
had  not  come  to  renew  the  attack,  but  to 
make  excuses,  and  with  the  kindest  inten- 
tions, he  left  his  closet,  and  from  that  day 
she  and  Monsieur  Racan  were  the  best 
friends  in  the  world. 

Bois-Robert,  a  hanger-on  of  the  Cardinal, 
enacted  this  comedy  admirably ;  often  before 
Racan,  whose  articulation  he  imitated  to  the 
life.  Racan,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  would  laugh  till  the  tears  came  in  his 
eyes,  exclaiming,  "  Test  vlai,  fest  vlai,  lien 
ri  est  plus  vlai" 

The  Cardinal  was  acquainted  with  the  hero 
of  the  piece,  and  in  this  manner  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  heroine. 

One  day  Bois-Robert  showed  him  the  por- 
trait of  Joan  of  Arc  with  these  verses  writ 
ten  below  it — 


— Peux  tu  seconder,  Tierge  do  ciel  ehtrie, 

La  douceur  de  tes  yieux  et  ce  glaive  irrite  ? 

— La  douceur  de  mes  yieux  caresse  ma  pa  trie, 
Et  ce  glaive,  en  fureur  lui  rend  la  liberty. 

"  Are  these  verses  yours,  Bob-Robert  ?" 
asked  the  Cardinal. 

"  No,  Monseigneur,"  answered  Bois-Rob- 
ert, "  they  are  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay'?." 

"  Is  not  this  the  author  of  U  Ombre  t" 

"  The  same,  your  Eminence." 

"  Well,  bring  her  to  me." 

Bois-Robert  did  not  fail,  and  the  next  day 
he  brought  the  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay. 
then  seventy  years  old,  to  wait  on  the  Car- 
dinal. Richelieu  was  prepared  for  her  re- 
ception and  paid  compliments  to  her  in  anti- 
quated phrases  taken  from  her  own  writings. 
She  immediately  perceived  that  the  Cardinal 
was  enjoying  a  jest  at  her  expense,  but  not 
at  all  disconcerted,  replied, 

"  Your  Eminence  is  laughing  at  a  poor  old 
woman  ;  but  laugh  on,  illustrious  statesman, 
all  the  world  ought  to  be  happy  to  contribute 
to  your  amusement.1' 

The  Cardinal,  surprised  at  her  presence  of 
mind  and  the  good  taste  of  the  compliment, 
turned  to  Bois-Robert. 

"  Le  Bois,"  he  said,  "  we  must  do  some- 
thing for  the  old  demoiselle.  I  bestow  on 
her  a  pension  of  two  hundred  crowns." 

"  But,"  said  Bois-Robert,  *'  Monseigneur 
will  recollect  she  has  an  attendant. 

"  And  who  is  her  attendant?" 

"  Mademoiselle  Jamin,  daughter  of  Ama- 
dis  Jamin,  who  was  Rou sard's  page." 

"  Very  well,  I  give  Mademoiselle  Jamin 
fifty  livres  a  year." 

"But,  Monseigneur,  besides  her  compan- 
ion, Mademoiselle  de  Gournay  has  a  cat." 

"  And  how  is  the  cat  called  ? 

"  Ma  mie  Piaillon." 

"  Well,  let  ma  mie  Piaillon  have  a  pen- 
sion of  twenty  livres." 

"But,  Monseigneur,"  continued  Bois-Rob- 
ert who,  seeing  the  Cardinal  was  in  a  vein  of 
magnificence,  "  Ma  mie  Piaillon  has  just  had 
kittens." 

"  And  how  many  kittens  has  she?" 

'<  Four." 

"  Let  them  have  a  pistole  apiece." 

And  this  was  the  same  man  who  caused 
to  be  decapitated  Chalais,  Bonteville,  Mont- 
morency, Marillac  and  Cinq  Mars. 
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A  laughable  story  is  told  of  Richelieu  dan- 
cing a  saraband  before  Anne  of  Austria,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  others  in  the  book 
equally  amusing,  of  which  the  one  I  have 
given  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 


THE  MOTIVE  POWER  OP  THE  BLOOD. 

Of  late  years  scientific  men  have  made 
more  than  usual  effort  to  discover  the  minor 
causes  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  We 
meet  with  treatises  in  ponderous  quartos  aud 
light  duodecimos,  in  the  medical  and  literary 
journals  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  daily 
newspapers  on  this  important  and  interesting 
subject.  The  repose  with  which  the  scien- 
tific world  has  rested  for  nearly  two  and  a 
half  centuries  upon  Harvey's  great  discovery 
of  the  circulation  as  the  sole  moving  pow- 
ers of  the  blood,  is  in  danger  of  a  total  sub- 
version. Its  inadequacy  to  explain  satisfac- 
torily the  manner  in  which  this  fluid  circu- 
lates in  the  various  capillary,  and  some 
other  systems,  is  generally  assented  to,  and  has 
broughtinto  requisition  other  forcesthan  those 
connected  with  the  heart's  motion.  Eminent 
men  of  both  Europe  and  America,  as  Car- 
penter, Liebig,  Draper,  cum  multis  alits  and 
one  distinguished  lady,  Mrs.  Willard,  have 
endeavored  to  meet  this  demand ;  but  though 
they  have  suggested  ingenious  and  plausible 
hypotheses  for  the  purpose,  they  have  all 
been  found  obnoxious  to  fatal  objections.  In 
the  March  and  May  numbers  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  there  is 
announced  a  discovery  in  animal  electricity 
which,  if  not  a  mistake  or  a  delusion,  appears 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  writer  to  offer  an 
explanation  of  an  adequate  and  needed 
cause  of  the  sanguineous  capillary  circula- 
tion. If  it  does  this,  it  must  also  do  more. 
As  the  exposition  of  a  general  law  it  must 
explain  the  cause  of  many  of  the  animal 
functions;  and,  indeed,  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  system  as  much  as  any 
discovery  ever  made  in  physiology.  The 
essay  in  which  it  appears  is  entitled :  "  An 
enquiry,  analogical  and  experimental,  into 
the  different  electrical  conditions  of  arterial 
and  venous  blood ;  by  John  Gorrie,  M.  D. " 


The  importance  of  a  successful  attempt  to 
elucidate  such  a  subject  may  be  measured 
by  its  grandeur,  the  reconditeness  of  its  na- 
ture, and  the  quantity  of  fruitless  labor  which 
other  minds  have  previously  exerted  in  its 
behalf. 

The  subject  may  be  at  once  pronounced 
the  loftiest  offered  to  man's  unaided  contem- 
plation. Though  claiming  to  afford  an  ex- 
planation of  the  functions  of  nutrition  and 
the  capillary  general  circulation,  it,  yet, 
promises  in  its  consequences  to  unfold  the 
mysterious  phenomena  of  life  itself.  Life ! 
Who  has  not  put  to  himself  the  question 
with  an  earnest  yearning  for  its  solution,  what 
is  life  ?  Who  has  not  looked  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  its  nature  as  the  highest  within,  and 
still  not  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human  in- 
tellect ?  Endowed  as  we  are  with  a  com- 
plexity of  structure  and  function  which 
adapts  it  for  existence  alike  in  the  present 
and  future  worlds,  and  receiving  cognitions 
from  both,  who  does  not  wish  that  he  could 
see  beyond  his  mere  mechanism,  and  under- 
stand that  which  at  present  we  know  only  by 
consciousness?  Unravelling  the  intricate 
and  mysterious  thread  of  life  presents  the 
only  accessible  clue  to  an  accurate  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  ourselves.  Whether 
considered  as  a  separate  principle  pervading 
or  as  constituting  a  mere  property  of  the  or- 
ganism it  is  the  source  of  all  motion,  of  all 
sensation,  strength,  power— of  all  that  gives 
distinction  to  animated  nature.  In  man  it  is 
intimately  connected,  if  not  identical,  with 
the  soul — that  source  of  the  two  great  con- 
servative principles  of  our  nature— faith  and 
worship ;  it  is  the  agent  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  enables  us  alike,  to  examine  the 
minutest  particles  of  our  own  world,  to  re- 
ceive notions  of  distant,  and  even  of  invisi- 
ble ones  having  a  future  but  certain  opera- 
tion upon  ourselves  ;  and,  finally,  as  the  seat 
of  sensation  it  makes  us  participants  of  every 
pleasure  and  pain  of  the  body,  and  of  every 
emotion  of  the  mind. 

Presenting  all  the  properties  of  matter 
paramount  in  importance  to  man  what  en- 
quiry can  be  so  interesting  to  him  as  the  na- 
ture of  life  ?  That  it  is  recondite  and  mys- 
terious is  universally  recognized,  but  this 
forms  no  objection  to  its  investigation.  Its 
solution  has  baffled  the  labors  and  ingenuity 
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of  the  most  gifted  men  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times.  Aristotle,  Galen,  Harvey,  Haller, 
Hunter,  Bichat,  Cuvier,  Liebig  have  en- 
gaged in  the  problem — and  their  failure  indi- 
cates that  the  mind  which  approaches  a  de- 
monstration of  its  nature  is  a  very  lucky  or 
a  very  uncommon  one.  Can  it  have  been  re 
served  for  a  physician,  "  living  in  a  frontier 
town  of  Florida,"  to  effect  what  men  pos- 
sessing the  highest  advantages  of  position 
and  intellect  have  been  unable  to  accom 
plish  ?  And,  yet,  if  an  electrical  relation 
has  been  discovered  between  the  two  great 
portions  of  the  sanguineous  system,  there  is 
in  the  attractions  which  must  subsist  be- 
tween them,  a  means  of  explaining  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  life  ! 

The  votaries  of  "  the  sublime  art  of  con- 
jecture," dissatisfied  with  its  imperfection 
have  been  long  characterized  by  a  strong 
tendency  to  bring  all  the  actions  and  phe- 
nomena of  the  living  organism  under  some  in- 
genious physical  theory — mechanical,  chem- 
ical or  electrical.  There  is  so  much  that  is  flat- 
tering to  the  pride  of  human  nature  in  such 
a  pursuit,  that  the  sanguine  and  ingenious 
mind  can  with  difficulty  resist  its  attractions. 
The  intellectual  exercise  itself  is  fruitful  of 
many  pleasures ;  when  elegantly  and  logi 
cally  conducted  it  insures  at  least  temporary 
reputation  and,  in  every  hypothesis  of  plau- 
sibility, there  is  always  enough  of  truth  to 
encourage  its  prosecution  ;  while,  if  the  phe- 
nomena, as  presented  by  nature,  do  not  com- 
pletely agree  with  it,  it  is  easy,  by  a  slight 
invention,  which  may  possibly  be  true,  to 
produce  the  accord.  But  this  temptation 
to  gratify  the  human  mind,  and  to  eke  out 
the  supposed  deficiencies  or  suppress  the  ap- 
parent redundancies  of  nature,  render  it  in- 
dispensable that,  before  giving  assent  to  such 
speculations,  they  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined. 

Electricity  is,  at  this  day,  the  favorite 
power  employed  by  aspirants  after  distinc 
tion  to  solve  all  the  mysteries  of  nature.  It 
has  long  been  known  as  a  property  of  organic 
in  common  with  all  matter  ;  nor  is  the  belief 
uncommon,  or  ill  founded,  that  it  is  a  special 
and  necessary  property  of  the  animal  func- 
tions. But  it  was  looked  upon  as  identical 
with  the  nervous  fluid,  and  as  generated  by 
the  brain  ;  whence  it  was  discharged  through 


the  cerebral  nerves,  and  spinal  marrow,  and 
caused  the  phenomena  of   sensation   and 
motion.      Recent   investigations,   however, 
show  that  the  existence  of  an  electrical  fluid 
in  the  brain,  or  any  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, is,  at  least,  unproved  and,  perhaps,  un- 
tenable ;  and  thus  the  functions  of  the  ani- 
mal which  present  the  strongest  analogies  to 
the  actions  of  electricity  cannot  be  found  to 
have  any  connection  with  it.    Dr.  Gorrie's 
plan  of  proceeding  appears  to  be  different 
from  that  of  any  previous  investigator  of 
animal   electricity.    He   takes  the  isolated 
tissue  of  the  blood  in  its  arterial  and  venous 
modifications,  and  after  comparing  their  elec- 
trical conditions  with  each  other,  he  claims 
to  have  discovered  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  them — that  though  both  give  elec- 
tro-positive   manifestations   to    the   galva- 
nometer, that  of  the  arterial  is  appreciably 
higher  than  that  of  the  venous  blood.    This 
is  the  key  which  he  thinks  will  unlock  the 
door,  and  enable  it  to  be  opened  to  some  of 
the  secrets  of  organization.    Upon  this  fact 
he  appears  to  found  the  grand  principle  that 
electricity  is  the  chief  "  cause  of  the  sys- 
temic capillary  circulation  and  the  function 
of  nutrition ;"  and  in  which  we,  who  are  "  of 
but  not  among"  the  medical  profession,  and 
have  long  been  engaged  in  a  similar  inves- 
tigation agree  in  opinion. 

The  steps  in  reasoning  by  which  Dr.  Gcr- 
rie  arrives  at  this  conclusion  may  be  thai 
tracked.  He  remarks  that  the  anatomical 
structure  assigned  to  the  blood  globules— 
that  of  three  substances  differing  in  both 
physical  and  chemical  properties— authorises 
the  idea  that  each  is  a  simple  electrical  cir- 
cle, and  consequently  a  generatorof  electricity 
and  that,  as  they  abound  in  greater  numbers 
in  arterial  than  venous  blood,  the  former  must 
be  endowed  with  the  greater  quantity  of 
electricity.  The  difference  in  the  physical 
properties  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  he  re- 
gards as  furnishing  evidence  of  the  same 
difference  of  electrical  state.  The  structure 
and  composition  of  the  arterial  coats,  be  con- 
tends, are  favorable  to  the  generation  and 
insulation'  of  electricity,  while  those  of  the 
venous  are  adverse  to  both.  And,  he 
eludes  from  the  comparative  chemical 
position  of  arterial  and  venous  blood,  and  the 
general  principles  of  electro-chemistry,  that 
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the  normal  electrical  condition  of  the  former 
is  always  higher  than  the  latter.  In  common 
with  many  physiologists  he  assumes  that  a 
motive  power  of  the  blood,  independent  of 
the  heart,  exists  in  the  capillary  system ; 
and  he  deduces  from  the  foregoing  analogies 
the  conclusion  that  it  depends  upon  the  elec- 
trical attractions  operating  between  the  two 
kinds  of  blood  and  the  intervening  tissues. 

The  experiment  by  which  he  conceives  he 
demonstrates  the  certainty  of  this  hypothet- 
ical view  is  very  simple  in  plan,  though 
somewhat  difficult  of  execution.  It  consists, 
first,  in  directing  a  stream  of  blood  from  the 
jugular  vein  of  aliving  sheep,  through  a  tube, 
into  a  large  and  insulated  galvanic  battery, 
consisting  of  two  sheets,  one  of  copper  and 
the  other  of  zinc,  rolled  into  a  scroll ;  and, 
after  applying  a  conductor  from  each  metal 
to  a  galvanometer,  measuring  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  thus  produced  :  and  second,  in 
repeating  the  experiment,  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  with  the  same  quantity  of  ar- 
terial blood  from  the  carotid  artery.  The 
difference  in  the  deflection  imparted  to  the 
needle  be  states  is  about  five  degrees  greater 
from  the  arterial  than  the  venous  blood ;  and 
this  difference  constitutes  his  proof  of  a  high- 
er electrical  state  or  tension  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

Whether  this  experiment  has  the  precision 
and  delicacy  requisite  for  establishing  a  new 
fact  in  physiological  electricity  may  reason- 
ably excite  a  doubt.  It  is  evident  that  Dr. 
Gorrie  has  reflected  much  on  the  subject,  is 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  its 
elucidation,  and  has  spared  no  pains  to  in- 
sure accuracy  in  the  means  he  employed ; 
but  the  character  of  the  electricity  he  ob- 
tained does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  that  excited  by  every  combination 
of  two  different  metals  and  a  fluid,  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  property  of  the  animal  organiza- 
tion. Of  the  apparent  verity  of  the  experi- 
ment any  one  may  easily  satisfy  himself 
without  resorting  to  the  difficult  vivisection 
he  describes.  Having  been  long  unprofita- 
bly  engaged  in  a  similar  investigation,  we 
felt  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  repeat, 
though  unaccompanied  by  hope  of  a  satisfac- 
tory result,  a  modification  of  the  experiment. 
Instead  of  introducing  tubes  into  the  vein 
and  artery  of  an  animal,  these  vessels  were 
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simply  punctured  and  the  blood  of  each  re- 
ceived in  a  glass  tumbler,  whence,  after  of 
course  some  exposure  to  the  air,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  small  galvanic  battery,  consisting 
of  a  simple  circle.  When  this  battery  was 
thus  charged,  first  with  one  and  then  the 
other  kind  of  blood,  and  connected  by  con- 
ducting wires  with  a  galvanometer,  the  de- 
flections of  the  needle,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween them  were  found  to  be  nearly  equal 
and  similar  to  those  represented  by  Dr.  Gor- 
rie. The  experiment  is  accurate,  but  affords 
no  conclusive  proof  of  a  proper  animal  elec- 
tricity. 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  the  experiment 
we  must  consider,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  has  long 
since  shown,  that  the  evolution  of  electrical 
energy  in  a  galvanic  battery  is  dependant 
upon  chemical  action  ;  and  this  is  always 
induced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  fluid  el- 
ement. The  alternation  of  the  two  different 
metals  with  the  fluid  is  no  further  necessary 
to  the  production  of  accumulated  galvanic 
influence  than  as  it  furnishes  two  conducting 
surfaces  of  different  degrees  of  oxidizability ; 
and  the  production  of  such  an  accumulation 
would  take  place,  if  single  metallic  plates 
were  connected  by  the  two  kinds  of  blood  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  of  their  surfaces 
should  undergo  more  oxidation  than  the  other. 
If  this  article  should  meet  Dr.  Gorrie's  eye 
we  would  suggest  to  him  to  modify  his  ex- 
periment of  the  single  metal  and  the  two 
fluids  by  arranging  them  regularly  into  a 
compound  battery  of  many  small  circles  in- 
stead of  a  simple  circle  of  a  very  large  sur- 
face. He  would  thus  imitate  to  some  ex- 
tent the  complexity  of  nature,  and,  while  the 
quantity  of  electricity  might  be  the  same,  the 
increased  intensity  would  enable  it  to  mani- 
fest itself  more  distinctly.  But  is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  if  a  more  decided  manifestation  of 
electricity  is  uniformly  obtained  from  arterial 
than  venous  blood,  under  equal  circumstan- 
ces, that  it  must  be  owing  to  the  former  pos- 
sessing more  than  the  latter  ? 

If,  then,  neither  experiment  nor  observa- 
tion be  fallacious,  the  vitality  of  the  blood 
which  has  been,  throughout  all  ages,  alter- 
nately believed  and  denied,  has  received  an 
undoubted  confirmation,  by  a  demonstration 
of  its  attractive  and  inherent  power  of  mo- 
tion.    For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
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physiology,  the  veil  of  nature,  or  at  least  its 
border,  has  been  raised,  the  apparently  hope- 
less obscurity  in  which  some  of  the  organic 
functions  were  involved  has  beep  dispelled, 
and  future  explorers  of  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture put  on  the  way  to  ascertain  others. 
Viewed,  simply,  as  the  cause  of  the  capilla- 
ry sanguineous  circulation  the  theory  is  more 
plausible  and  the  experiment  more  demon- 
strable than  any  other  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  that  has  been  presented  to  our 
observation. 

The  author  of  the  essay  seems  disposed  to 
limit  the  application  of  his  discovery  to  an 
explanation  of  the  capillary  and  nutritive 
functions ;  but  why  he  has  so  restricted  it 
we  do  not  understand.  If  he  has  succeeded 
in  withdrawing  them  from  the  control  of  an 
inexplicable  vital  principle  to  place  them 
under  well  known  physical  laws  we  do  not 
see  why  the  same  logic  and  facts  should  not 
account  for  all  the  organic  functions.  What 
radical  difference  can  there  be  between  nu- 
trition and  absorption,  or  nutrition  and  secre- 
tion to  prevent  a  modification  of  the  cause 
which  produces  the  one  from  also  producing 
the  other  ?  From  the  general  manner  in 
which  the  laws  of  nature  operate,  it  would 
seem  that  if  "  arterial  blood  has  a  higher 
electrical  tension  than  any  other  stiacture  of 
the  animal  system,"  it  has  an  attractive  force 
which  must  operate  on  every  other  structure. 
Why,  in  passing  through  the  brain,  should  it 
not  originate  motion,  passion,  thought;  or, 
acting  upon  the  genital  system,  influence  re- 
production ? 

In  the  course  of  the  essay  Dr.  Gorrie  does, 
indeed,  suggest  its  possible  application  to  a 
general  extension  of  ph}rsiologicc!  science, 
the  improvement  of  pathology,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  rational  connection  between 
disease  and  its  remedy.  The  medical  scien- 
ces, at  present,  have  no  common  bond  of 
union — no  direct  communion  between  their 
various  departments.  Elegant  accomplish- 
ments, they  are  necessary  to  qualify  physi- 
cians for  association  with  the  educated  class- 
es of  society ;  but,  except  in  the  few  cases 
in  which  the  principles  of  chemistry  have 
been  applied  to  the  treatment  of  chemical 
disorders,  they  are  of  no  practical  utility  in 
the  curation  of  disease.  Even  the  curative 
powers  of  bark,  mercury  and  sulphur — the 


only  medicines  which  are  administered  with 
an  approach  to  certainty  in  their  results- 
admit  of  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  their 
connection  with  disease.  The  treatment  of 
disease  is  now,  in  fact,  as  it  has  been  through 
all  past  time,  a  practical  art  having  little  or 
no  reference  to  science.  Medicine  needi 
such  a  connecting  link  as  the  theory  of  the 
different  electrical  states  of  arterial  and  ve- 
nous blood  apparently  affords.  The  establish- 
ment of  such  a  difference  presupposes  a  nor- 
mal condition,  a  deviation  from  which  may 
constitute  disease,  and  a  restoration  its  core. 
If  the  nature  and  quantity  of  this  deviation 
can  be  accurately  ascertained,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  we  may  find,  in  the  electrical 
properties  of  remedies,  a  principle  of  thera- 
peutics of  simple  and  easy  application ;  while 
the  relation  of  medicine  as  an  art  to  medicine 
as  a  science  would  be  placed  on  a  certain  basis. 
In  illustration  of  this  subject  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  consumption  has  been  often  con- 
sidered a  disease  having  peculiar  electrical 
or  magnetical  relations  to  the  external  world. 
Now,  supposing  that  this  view  is  correct  and 
that  these  relations  are  dependant  upon  an 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  electrical  dif- 
ference between  arterial  and  venous  blood, 
does  not  the  administration  of  a  medicine 
high  in  its  electro-positive  or  electro-negative 
state  to  arterial  blood  suggest  itself  as  a  rem- 
edy for  this  direful  and  otherwise  hopele^ 
malady  ? 

The  intelligence  of  the  age  demands  more 
real  and  less  pretended  science  in  the  phy- 
!  sician.  '  It  requires  that  he  should  lay  aside 
the  mystery  in  which  he  has  hitherto  en- 
shrouded himself,  and  explain  the  principle:' 
on  which  he  assumes  to  remove  disease  and 
prolong  human  life.  It  expects  him  to  fur- 
nish to  the  world  some  tangible  sign  by 
which  he  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
horde  of  hydropaths,  homoeopaths,  eclectic?, 
magnetic,  mesmeric,  indian,  cancer,  thorap- 
sonian  and  botanical  doctors,  prescribing 
apothecaries  and  druggists,  and  doctors  with 
honorary,  fictitious  and  imaginary  diplomas, 
that  infest  and  plunder  communities.  Thf 
learned  jargon  of  physiology,  pathology,  aa- 
imal  chemistry,  therapeutics  and  even  anat- 
omy mu«t  admit  of  an  evident  application  to 
disease,  or  the  community  will  look  upofi 
the  literature  of  medicine  as  nothing  ma* 
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than  wordy  hypothesis,  the  doctor's  skill 
plausible  experiments  upon  the  credulity  of 
his  patients,  and  himself,  like  the  long  array 
of  quacks  just  mentioned,  an  imposition  upon 
society.  We  can  conceive  of  nothing  that 
would  more  certainly  elevate  the  physician 
to  a  position  in  which  he  would  command 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  mankind  than 
the  establishment  of  a  connection  between 
the  medical  sciences,  and  more  particularly 
between  the  physical  nature  of  disease  and 
its  remedies.  The  subject  throws  open  to 
the  physician  a  vast  field  for  reflection  and 
research.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Gorrie  will 
track  out  his  own  suggestions  whithersoever 
they  may  lead.  His  investigations  and  re- 
flections must  qualify  him  for  the  task  better 
than  any  other  person  ;  and  as  we  infer  he  is 
a  young  man,  because  the  young  alone  have 
sufficient  ardor,  hope  and  ambition  to  prose- 
cute such  enquiries,  we  expect  that  he  will 
not  be  deterred  from  the  labor  by  the  oblo- 
quy, opposition,  misrepresentation,  or  scep- 
ticism, which  he  must  expect  to  encounter 
as  the  propounder  of  a  new  theory. 

W.  H.  B. 

Baltimore. 
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THE  MODEL  LAWYER, 

[In  an  address  delivered  norac  year*  ago  by  Lucian 
Minor.  Esq.,  on  the  life  and  chn meter  of  Professor  Davis 
«f  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  following  description  ofn 
model  Lawyer  is  given.  We  linvc  thought  it  would  not 
be  oat  of  plage  in  th el  column*  of  tho^Mcsscn^rr.] — Edi- 

LET  T*    CONTEMPLATE   SOME  OF  THE   T11AJTS  OF  A  MODEL 
LAWYER. 

Suppose  a  proper  foundation  of  good  prin- 
ciples and  good  feelings  to  have  been  laid  in 
his  childhood ;  his  mind,  in  all  its  faculties, 
to  have  been  formed,  trained,  and  stored,  by 
studies  with  proper  exercises ;  his  license 
for  practice  to  have  been  obtained ;  and  his 
life  as  Lawyer  to  have  begun. 

With  a  thoughtful  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  (without  one  particle  of  self-con- 
ceit,) a  high  self-respect  would  constantly 
actuate  him  ;  a  certain  feeling  of  dignity : 
not  the  dignity  that  struts  and  swells,  dis- 
playing itself  in  fine  clothes,  pompous  lan- 
guage, or  arrogant  demeanor;  but  the  dig- 
nity which  is  above  a  mean  action,  an  inde- 


cent word,  or  any  discourtesy,  especially  to 
an  inferior. 

A  cardinal  rule  with  him  would  be,  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  his  clients  as  his  own ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  to  keep  them  out  of 
all  needless  or  unavailing  litigation,  even  as 
he  would  avoid  it  himself.  As  a  means  to 
this,  he  would  rigorously  cross-examine  them 
about  their  cases :  as  rigorously,  sometimes, 
(if  he  would  elicit  the  whole,  exact  truth,) 
as  he  would  cross-examine  an  adverse  wit- 
ness in  court.  For  so  prone  to  self-decep- 
tion is  human  nature,  that  a  client  often 
wholly  (and  honestly  too)  overlooks  a  very 
material  fact  or  point  in  bis  case — and  a 
fatal  one — till  he  is  made  to  see  it  by  the 
vigilant  acuteness  and  integrity  of  his  coun- 
sel ;  or  until  it  defeats  him  at  the  trial. 

But  the  litigation  being  begun,  he  would 
exert  all  his  powers  so  to  marshall  the  proofs, 
of  law  and  fact,  as  to  place  the  merits,  on 
his  client's  part,  in  the  strongest  light ;  and 
win  the  victory  if  truth  and  right  permit- 
ted. 

At  the  bar  or  elsewhere,  he  would  never 
take  any  little  advantage  of  a  brother  law- 
yer ;  nor,  of  course,  an  unfair  advantage  of 
any  person  whatever.  And  he  would  always 
veil  the  ignorance  or  rawness  of  a  young  ad- 
versary, as  much  as  possible. 

In  his  professional  speeches,  he  would  use 
no  arguments  which  he  did  not  honestly 
think  fair,  and  relevant :  and  he  would  make 
it  a  point  of  conscience  always  to  address 
the  reason,  or  the  just  feelings,  of  the  court 
or  jury — never  their  prejudices. 

In  arguing  law-questions  before  tribunals 
necessarily  ignorant,  like  our  county  courts, 
or  before  weak  judges,  he  would  never  main- 
tain legal  propositions  which  he  did  not  be- 
lieve to  be  correct. 

In  draughting  wills,  deeds,  and  other  in- 
struments, he  would  aim  at  all  possible  bre- 
vity and  simplicity  :  convinced  that  the  lum- 
bering verbiage  common  in  such  things  is 
pure  quackery  and  pedantry ;  mischievous 
in  them,  and  much  more  mischievous  in  leg- 
islation, which  is  infected  from  them. 

On  the  difficult  subject  of  fees,  he  would 
strive  to  regulate  his  charges  with  an  eye  to 
fourfold  justice:  justice  to  himself,  to  his 
client,  to  his  brethren,  and  to  the  dignity  of 
his  profession. 
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Whenever  he  found  himself  mistaken  in  a 
law  point  which  he  had  laid  down,  he  would 
as  soon  as  possible  own  the  mistake  :  not 
only  to  his  client,  in  private,  but  publicly,  in 
open  court. 

Out  of  the  immediate  track  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  would  employ  his  powers  to  forward 
any  cause  for  the  public  good,  that  the  chan- 
ces and  changes  of  society  might  present  to 
him.  If  Humanity  appealed  in.behalf  of  any 
suffering  class,  he  would  be  foremost  in 
seconding  her  call.  It  ignorance  prevailed 
so  fearfully  among  the  people,  as  to  threaten 
the  country's  free  institutions  with  overthrow, 
he  would  strain  his  energies  to  make  the 
blessed  light  of  knowledge  irradiate  every 
log-cabin  within  the  country's  borders.  He 
would  strive  to  allay  the  rage  and  counter- 
act the  perpetual  unfairness  of  Party-spirit ; 
so  as  to  leave  the  public  mind  cool  and  clear 
for  calm,  deliberate  views  of  true  public  in- 
terests— Did  the  Laws  become  so  complex 
and  voluminous  that  lawyers  could  not  know 
them,  and  judges  were  continually  losing 
sight  of  enactments  and  decisions  hidden 
under  their  own  multitude  ?  He  would  ply 
his  efforts  to  get  them  simplified  and  con- 
densed :  thus  refuting  the  vulgar  belief — far 
more  current  than  those  imagine,  who  do 
not  converse  much  with  the  vulgar — that 
lawyers  try  to  inerease  the  number  and  com- 
plexity of  laws,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
more  necessary. — Did  any  prodigious  evil, 
twining  itself  among  the  heart-strings  of  so- 
ciety, spread  moral  pestilence — spread  vice, 
and  beggary,  crime  and  death,  through  the 
land  ?  He  would  breast  the  torrent  mischief, 
though  it  caused  half  or  more  of  his  earn- 
ings,— and  though,  by  resisting  it,  he  incur- 
red the  hostility  and  lost  the  patronage  of 
those,  who  dispense  nearly  as  much  practice 
to  lawyers  as  all  other  men  put  together. 

If  his  aims  were  in  advance  of  his  age,  he 
would  prudently  veil  their  forwardness  from 
the  common  eye  ;  lest  the  multitude  of  timid, 
or  the  smaller  number  of  jealous  men,  should 
obstruct  him.  For  the  comparatively  few, 
who  are  interested  in  abuses,  have  but  to 
give  reform  the  nickname  of  innovation, — 
with  an  appeal  to  "  the  ways/1  or  "  the  wis- 
dom," "  of  our  forefathers  ;" — and  the  many, 
who  would  be  bettered  by  the  change,  are 


immediately  up  in  arms  against  their  very 
benefactor,  who  proposes  it. 

If  our  model  lawyer  but  adds  to  the  traits 
I  have  supposed,  very  great  powers  of  mind- 
most  of  which  may  be  his  own  gift  to  him- 
self— we  might  behold  in  him  one  of  those 
benefactors  to  mankind,  of  whom  not  one  to 
a  century  appears:  "  Giant  minds11 — in  the 
language  of  a  great  Italian — "  giant  minds, 
that  rise  above  the  level  of  their  fellow  men, 
and  stretch  out  their  hands  to  each  other 
across  the  interval  of  ages ;  transmitting  to 
every  succeeding  generation  the  torch  of 
science,  humanity,  and  art.11 


ANOTHER  VIRGINIAN  LAW  BOOL 

We  feel  authorized  by  the  facts  to  con- 
gratulate our  people  and  our  home  publishers 
upon  the  number  and  character  of  the  works 
recently  issued  which  we  can  claim  as  Vir- 
ginian ; — works  both  original,  and  republished 
with  various  emendations  and  improvements. 
To  this  domestic  list  proper,  we  add  one 
whose  author,  though  now  a  resident  of 
another  State,  once  adorned  the  bar,  the  Se- 
nate and  the  society  of  this  his  native  State. 
We  allude  to  "  Thornton  on  Conveyancing,' 
by  James  Bankhead  Thornton,  of  Memphis. 
Tennessee. 

It  is  a  Digest  of  the  Conveyancing,  Testa- 
mentary, and  Registry  Laws  of  all  the  States 
of  the  Union ;  embracing  references  to  the 
leading  decisions  of  the  supreme  judiciary  of 
each  State  upon  these  subjects.  It  contains 
forms  of  acknowledgment,  probate,  relin- 
quishment, &c,  required  and  used  in  each 
State.  The  volume  opens  with  a  neat  and 
graceful  dedication  to  Judge  John  Y.  Mason, 
now  United  States  Minister,  near  the  impe- 
rial Court  of  France,  followed  by  modest 
and  independent  prefaces,  describing  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  work,  and  a  succinct 
and  satisfactory  Treatise  on  the  General 
Rules  relating  to  the  nature,  execution  and 
operation  of  Deeds  and  Wills.  There  are 
also  in  an  appendix  the  most  approved  gen- 
eral forms  of  Deeds  and  Wills.  In  the  body 
of  the  work,  the  States  are  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical order.    The  Laws  of  Congres* 
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prescribing  the  mode  for  authenticating  Re 
cords  are  also  given.     So  that  it  is  emphati 
catty  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  practical  Man 
ual  and  guide  for  lawyers,  public  officers  an4 
men  of  business ;   and  is   copious  without 
being  voluminous.    Its  utility  has  been  fully 
proven  by  the  success  of  the  first  edition. 
We   unfalteringly  recommended  the   work 
when  that  success  had  yet  to  be  won.   In  its 
present  improved  and  enlarged  edition,  we 
commend  it  still  more  strongly.     One  of  the 
marked  improvements  made  by  the  author 
is  in  the  learned  and  interesting  section  re- 
lating to  the  laws  and  modes  of  procedure  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

In  the  preparation  of  such  a  work,  there 
are  inherent  difficulties,  which  scarcely  any 
amount  of  painstaking  can  entirely  surmount. 
For  nothing  but  extensive  practice  can  ren- 
der one  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  points 
of  Law  embraced  in  so  comprehensive  a 
plan ;  and  no  author  can  thus  acquire  aprac 
tical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  more  than 
one,  or,  at  most,  two  or  three  States.  But 
whilst  the  very  wide  scope  of  the  enterprise 
makes  it  difficult,  it  at  the  same  time  makes 
it  valuable  and  useful ;  and  the  members  of 
the  profession  in  the  various  States  should 
note  and  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  courtesy,  by 
private  communications,  or  frank  criticisms 
through  the  public  press,  point  out  such  de- 
ficiencies and  errors  as  they  may  detect,  that 
the  work  may  be  brought  nearer  and  nearer 
to  perfection.  No  one  laborer  in  so  vast  a 
field  can  escape  imperfections,  and  subse- 
quent compilers  may  even  be  indebted  to 
Mr.  Thornton  for  their  ability  to  avoid  some 
inaccuracies,  when  if  they  had  been  the  first 
explorers,  they  might  have  fallen  into  the 
same  or  greater. 

The  volume  is  now  presented  to  the  public 
in  the  elegant  style  of  Little,  Brown  &  Go. 

M. 


QQr*  We  have  delayed  this  number  for  a 
few  days,  expecting  the  arrival  of  another 
letter  from  the  editor.  That  letter  has  not 
yet  reached  us.  It  will  probably  appear  in 
the  November  issue. 
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The  Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works  op  Daniel 
De  Foe.    Vol.  II.    London.    Henry  G.  Bonn.    1854. 

History  op  the  Jesuits  :  Their  progress,  doctrineB  and 
designs.  By  O.  P.  Nicolini,  of  Rome.  London.  H* 
G.  Bohn.    1854. 

The  Geography  of  Strabo.  Literally  Translated. 
With  Notes.  The  first  six  books  by  H.  C.  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  the  remainder  by  W.  Falconer.  In  three  vols. 
Vol.  I.    London.    H.  G.  Bohn.    1854. 

The  History  of  Russia,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  time.  Compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sour- 
ces, including  the  works  of  Karamsin,  Tooke  and  S6- 
gur.  By  Walker  R.  Kclley.  In  two  volumes.  Vol. 
I.    London.    H.  G.  Bohn.    1854. 

This  second  volume  of  De  Foe's  works,  uniform  with 
Bohn's  British  Classics,  contains  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier, 
Memoirs  of  Captain  Carleten,  Dickory  Clarke,  &c. 
Though  the  reputation  of  De  Foe's  larger  work  has  com- 
pletely overshadowed  these  lesser  productions  of  his  pen, 
they  do  no  discredit  to  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
They  bear  indisputable  evidence  of  his  handiwork,  and 
are  chiefly  commendable  for  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
style  betrayed  in  the  volume  which  has  stamped  his  name 
as  immortal.  The  present  edition  is  a  republication  of 
that  published  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
with  his  notes  and  prefaces. 

Nicotine's  history  of  the  Jesuits  has  in  a  very  short 
period  since  its  first  publication,  attained  an  enviable  no- 
toriety. The  work  is  elaborate,  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive. It  presents,  however,  but  a  one-sided  view  o* 
the  workings  of  this  much  abused  Order,  and  the  author 
has  not  done  full  justice  to  its  illustrious  founder.  In 
this  regard,  Isaac  Taylor's  work  is  far  superior  in  point 
of  discrimination  and  candor.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
with  portraits  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  figured 
in  the  annals  of  the  Jesuits.  While  we  cannot  commend 
either  the  rites  or  the  obligations  of  this  association,  or 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  its  operations,  we  would  give  the 
— —  his  due,  and  we  fear  Mr.  Nicoline  has  not  done  this. 

Strabo  was  the  greatest  geographer  of  antiquity,  and, 
as  has  been  before  remarked,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Falconer  should  be 
the  first  translation  ever  laid  before  the  English  public, 
and  yet  more  remarkable  that  these  gentlemen  should 
each  have  been  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  producing 
the  translation  without  either  being  apprized  of  the  oth- 
er's work.  The  rival  undertakings  have  been  amalga- 
mated, and  the  present  volume  is  the  first  result  of  their 
joint  labors.  The  work  will  consist  of  three  volumes, 
and  the  publisher  promises  that  the  third  volume  will 
contain  an  account  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Strabo.  This 
work  is  not  a  mere  detail  of  the  names  of  places  and  their 
locality — an  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term  geography 
now  implies — but  in  addition  to  these  it  contains  a  re- 
sume of  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  earth  as  known  to  the  author. 

The  work  on  Russia  is  a  compilation,  and  will  supply 
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a  vacuum  in  the  English  Library.  Of  its  merit*  we  are 
not  prepared  to  give  a  reliable  opinion.  Just  now,  when 
the  a  flairs  of  Russia  are  exciting  some  stir  in  the  world, 
its  aforetime  history  will  be  sought  after  and  read.  This 
is  probal  \y  as  good  a  work  on  the  subject  as  any  other. 
These  several  works  have  been  received  from  Messrs. 
Bangs,  Brothers  &  Co.,  American  agents,  through  Mr. 
J.  W.  Randolph  of  this  city. 

The  Virginia  Comedians  :  or  Old  Days  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion. Edited  from  the  MSS.  of  C.  Effingham,  Esq. 
In  two  volumes.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany.   1854. 

Another  work  of  fiction  concerning  Virginia  localities 
and  Virginia  customs.  As  such,  these  volumes  appeal 
powerfully  to  our  amour  propre,  but  when  to  these  we 
add  the  fact  that  they  arc  intended  to  picture  the  Virginia 
of  the  olden  time,  they  take  a  double  hold  upon  our  imag- 
ination and  may  thus  have  hurried  us  into  an  over  esti- 
mate of  the  production  as  a  work  of  art.  But  we  have 
endeavored  to  lay  aside  all  the  prepossessions  which 
such  association  is  calculated  to  excite,  and  to  sit  down 
calmly  and  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  story  independent 
of  these  attractive  features.  And  wc  hove  no  hesitancy 
in  pronouncing  it  equal,  (wc  think  it  superior,)  to  any 
work  of  fiction  put  forth  the  present  season  by  cither  of 
the  northern  publishing  houses.  The  characters  of  the 
story  are  managed  to  admiration,  and,  in  naying  this,  we 
pay  no  slight  tribute  to  the  art  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Champ 
Effingham  is  a  young  and  chivalric  gentleman  who  is 
hurried  away  by  a  gust  of  passion,  which  completely  be- 
clouds his  reason.  Through  a  series  of  adventures,  und 
in  diverse  surroundings,  the  workings  of  this  passion  are 
portrayed  with  a  delicacy  of  touch  and  a  skill  which  be- 
trays the  hands  of  a  master.  Eventually,  the  illusion  is 
dispelled  and  his  future  career  is  more  quiet  and  calm, 
occasionally  disturbed,  however,  by  the  stirring  of  the 
waters,  which  heave  and  agitate,  sufficient  to  assure  the 
the  reader  that  he  is  the  identical  individual  whose  for- 
mer history  has  been  traced.  Kate  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  gentle,  quiet,  gleeful  child,  a  ray  of  sunshine  and  joy. 
With  her  manly  protector,  the  younger  Mr.  Efmigham, 
they  form  an  admirable  counterpart  to  the  character  of 
the  elder.  Kate's  portrait  is  perfect.  We  speak  of  these 
the  more  particularly  because  they  struck  us  as  the  more 
prominent.  The  etchings  of  the  other  characters  me 
good  and  will  win  favor.  Young  Beatrice  iiallam  re- 
minds us  in  the  drawing,  of  Scott's  Rebecca,  and  is 
equally  worthy  of  admiration.  These  volumes  are  un- 
questionably the  fruit  of  a  practised  pen- 

Wemay  remark  the  very  great  partiality  bitterly  evinced 
by  our  writers  of  fiction  for  Virginia  history.  In  our  last 
number  we  referred  to  two  of  these— the  Youth  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Leather  Stocking  and  Silk— and  here  is  a  third, 
not  inferior  to  either  of  its  predecessors  in  solid  merit  and 
in  attractive  materiel.    For  sale  by  A.  Morriw. 


Sketches  or  Ge>oa,  Pisa  am>  Florence:  With  a 
Description  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Jules  Janin,  by  Mrs.  M.  Harrison 
Robinson,  Philadelphia  Lippincott,  Gram  bo  &  Co. 
1854-    [From  A.  Morris. 

Jules  Janin  is  among  the  most  brilliant  French  writers 
of  lha  day.    His  translator  has  made  an  admirable  selec- 


tion from  his  works,  as  a  delightful  occupation  for  ber 
pen.  Those  in  search  of  picturesque  narration,  abound- 
ing in  passages  of  brilliancy  and  beauty,  will  not  fad  to 
find  them  here.  Mrs.  Robinson  has  performed  her  labor 
<*  love  to  admiration.  Her  English  is  as  pare  sad  ±* 
classic  as  her  chosen  author  could  desire  it— tod  ne 
should  unquestionably  find  no  fault  that  she  baa  under- 
taken the  task  of  clothing  his  thoughts  in  ber  vernacular. 
The  book  is  well  printed  and  forms  a  neat  12  mo.  of  near 
150  pages. 

Confessions  of  a  Converted  Infidel  :  With  Li»b:. 
and  Shades  of  Itinerant  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Sketch- 
es. By  Rev.  John  Bayley,  of  the  Virginia  Anoosl  Con- 
ference.   New  York.    M.  VV.  Dodd.    1S54.    Pp.4C?. 

The  '  Confessions'  comprise  some  fifty  odd  paprs  •  t 
the  volume ;  the  remainder  consists  of  a  series  of  mi»ccl- 
laneous  sketches,  mostly  of  a  grave  character,  but  som? 
of  trcm  of  a  light  description.  The  author  hai  accom- 
plished what  he  has  designed ;  he  has  made  a  volume  oi 
interesting  and  instructive  material,  and  we  have  nodonit 
his  readers  will  be  pleased  to  sec  other  efforts  of  hi<  pe.;. 
Parts  of  the  work  we  read  with  much  pleasore-aaj  •' 
we  were  called  on  to  express  a  preference  for  either  o.  :fr 
essays,  we  should  point  out  the  16th,  on  Loqaacu?,  &bd 
a  part  of  the  20th,  as  in  our  judgment  superior  to  t.ic 
rest.  The  whole  volume  is  excellent,  abounding  ia  n> 
thought  and  in  admirable  illustration.  We  coaimesu  .' 
to  our  readers. 

Shakespeare's  Scholar  :  Being  Historical  and  Crit- 
ical Studies  of  his  Text,  Characters  and  CommtnL- 
tors,  with  an  examination  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  oH££ 
By  Richard  Grant  White,  A.  to.   New  York.  1).  Ap- 
pleton &  Company.    1854.    [From  A.  Morris- 
Could  the  Rappers  resurrect  the  spirit  of  Shakespc ±r 
long  enough  to  superintend  an  edition  of  his  works,  tuet 
would  save  the  world  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  and  wo*li 
render  a  service  which  all  admirers  of  the  great  po*' 
would  repay  by  uu  exorbitant  amount  of  gratitude— c:' 
to  mention  more  solid  returns ;  but  the  Rappers  are  co' 
inclined  to  undertake  so  useful  a  work,  and,  meanwhile, 
the  world  is  left  to  grope  in  the  dark  as  to  many  of  thr 
passages  of  our  poet,  which  the  more  they  are  studied 
the  more   profoundly   obscure  they   become.    Shakec- 
pearc's  case  was,  a  century  ago,  a  bad  one ;  if  we  reasex- 
ber,  even  then  he  had  been  torn  asunder  by  at  least  tire*, 
if  not  more  commentators,  who  in  most  instances  euc 
ceeded  in  satisfying  the  public  thut  they  knew  nothia; 
about  the  subject  of  their  comments,  save  its  outer  ho»k 
— its  mere  shell.    One  touched  with  compassion  *t  tV 
time  thus  wrote  : 

Must  I  for  Shakespeare  no  compassion  feel, 
Almost  eat  up  by  commentating  zeal. 
On  Avon's  banks  1  heard  Actaeon  mourn 
By  fell  Black  Letter  Dogs  in  pieces  torn , 
Dogs  that  from  Gothic  kennels  eager  start, 
All  well  broke-in  by  coney-catching  Art. 
»  ♦  «  * 

Hot  was  the  chace  ;  I  loft  it  out  of  breath, 
I  wished  not  to  be  in  at  Shakespeare's  death. 

Lutterly,  the  chase  has  been  revived.  Two  yean  <r 
one  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  came  into  the  possession  of  a  «<if- 
thumbed  copy  of  our  author— the  second  folio  imp** 
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eion— filled  with  marginal  corrections  in  manuscript 
which  appeared  to  be  nearly  aa  old  as  the  volume.  Forth 
with  he  set  up  the  chase,  and  since  then  the  hounds,  i.  e 
the  commentators,  have  been  in  full  cry  after  the  devote*1 
bard  of  Avon.  This  time  there  promises  not  to  be  a  pi«*cr 
of  him  left  as  a  relic  for  his  devotees  to  worship.  Mr 
White  steps  in  at  the  opportune  moment  to  defend  hi> 
tescher — he  claims  to  t?e  a  scholar  of  the  great  bard  -am1 
lays  right  and  left  unjpn  his  assailants  and  pursuers.  Id 
other  words,  he  is  an  avowed  advocate  of  the  text  c 
Shakespeare  aa  we  have  it  And  will  guard  with  scrupu- 
lous care  every  thought,  every  word,  every  letter  until  « 
paramount  reason  is  given  for  its  alteration.  In  thf 
bands  of  such  a  judge,  Mr.  Collier  fares  badly  and  deser- 
vedly so.  *'Some  of  his  emendations,"  says  our  author* 
"  as  given  to  the  world  by  the  printer  of  the  first  folio  are 
very  plausible,  but  these  are  few  indeed  in  comparison 
with  those  which  are  an  outrage  upon  the  great  dramat- 
ist and  his  devotees,  the  resultants  of  united  stolidity  and 
presumption,  and  not  to  be  received  into  the  text  on  any 
pretence  or  even  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  in  notes."  "It 
was  bad  enough,"  continues  he,  "  for  Mr.  Collier  to  pub- 
lish and  support  more  than  a  thousand  readings  of  this 
latter  kind ;  but  for  him  to  embody  them  boldly  in  the 
text  and  publish  a  volume  containing  them  as  •  The  Plays 
of  Shakespeare,'  seems,  indeed,  as  if  he  wished  to  furnish 
an  example  of  the  truth  of  the  Shaksperian  apothegm, 
ibat '  bad  begins  and  worse  remains  behind.' ' ' 

This  volume  has  other  merits  save  the  bare  review  of 
Collier's  production.  The  studies  of  the  poet  by  our  au 
thor,  distributed  tinder  each  play,  seem  to  be  an  earned 
effort  to  get  at  what  his  meaning  is,  not  what  it  should 
he — and  they  arc  unquestionably,  ns  he  assured  us,  the 
fruit  of  many  years  labor  and  thought.  We  think  there 
are  suggestions  here  truly  valuable,  and  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Shakspeare  we  commend  the  work.  It  is 
printed  in  Appleton's  best  style,  on  fine  paper,  and  well 
bound. 

Progress  and  Prejudice.'  By  Mrs.  Gore.  New  York. 
Dewitt  &  Davenport.    1854. 

This,  the  latest  production  of  a  very  fertile  pen,  is  spo- 
ken of  as  superior  to  either  of  the  former  works  put  forth 
by  this  popular  authoress.  We  have  merely  glanced  at 
passages  in  various  parts  of  the  volume,  but  this  has 
been  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  the  characters  are  at 
least  well  handled.  What  they  are,  and  what  their  mer- 
it* we  will  not  pretend  to  say.    From  J.  W.  Randolph. 


Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  Adjudged  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Virginia.  By  Daniel  Call.  In  six  vol- 
umes. Vol.  II.  Third  edition,  to  which  besides  the 
Notes  of  the  late  Joseph  Tate,  Esq.,  are  added  copious 
references  to  Statutes  and  subsequent  adjudications  on 
the  same  subjects.  By  Lucian  Minor,  Counsellor  at 
Law.    Richmond.    Published  by  A.  Morris.     1851. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  tho  edition  of 
Call's  Reports,  we  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of  its 
merits.  The  second  volume  is  now  out  and  in  every  res- 
pect the  equal  of  the  first.  The  peculiar  advantages  of 
this  edition  consist  in  the  notes  of  cases  which  have  been 
added  and  the  emendations  of  the  syllabus  of  the  cases 
reported,  which  are  made  by  the  present  editor.  Mr.  Mi- 
nor's well  known  accuracy  entitles  these  changes  to  the 
strictest  reliance  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  legal  pro- 


fession, and  we  doubt  net.  that  they  will  regard  this  hook 
<s  a  valuable  accession  to  their  libraries.  The  printing, 
.taper  and  bindiug  of  this  volume  are  equal  to  any  law 
nook  ever  published  in  the  State. 


Woodcraft,  or  Hawks  about  the  Dovecote.  A  Story 
of  the  South  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  By  W. 
Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.  New  and  Revised  edition.  Red- 
field.    1854.    [From  W.  A.  Butters. 

Red  field's  editions  are  all  well  gotten  up.  They  have 
a  substantial,  home-like  appearance  which  pleases  us 
amazingly.  His  re-issue  of  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Simms 
comes  quite  opportunely  as  »t  serves  to  revive  those  now 
standard  works  in  Southern  literature.  Mr.  S.  has  writ- 
ten much  and  written  well,  which  is  no  small  praise  in 
(he  case  of  so  prolific  an  author.  We  shall  look  forward 
with  interest  to  other  volumes  in  the  aerie*.  Every 
Southerner  should  own  a  complete  set. 


Literary  Recreations  and  Miscellanies.  By  John 
G.  WhiUier.  Boston.  Ticknor  and  Fields.  1854. 
[From  A.  Morris. 

We  cannot  deny  tho  excellent  traits  of  portions  of  this 
volume.  The  author  is  one  of  the  best  writers  in  the 
Union— with  the  exception  of  Hawthorne,  ho  wields  the 
most  polished  pen  we  know  of.  But  he  has  contrived  to 
put  as  much  of  the  cant  of  abolitionism  in  his  book  as 
possible — and  he  need  not  expect  to  sell  many  copies  of 
his  book  south  of  the  Potomac.  There  are  many  speci- 
mens of  writing  which  should  be  preserved — but,  we  can 
not,  we  will  not  lend  any  countenance  to  a  volume  whose 
tendency  would  be  to  disseminate  opinions  and  prejudices 
detrimental  to  the  well  being  of  the  South,  and  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  country.  n 


Party  Leaders  :  Sketches  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay,  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  including  notices  of  many  other 
distinguished  American  Statesmen.  By  J.  G.  Bald' 
win,  author  of  the  **  Flush  Times  of  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi." Now  York.  I).  Appleton  fc  Co.  [From 
A.  Morri-?. 

The  chapters  on  Jacksou  and  Clay  first  appeared  in 
this  journal  in  the  form  of  an  essay,  and  at  once  attracted 
considerable  attention  as  the  production  of  a  vigorous 
and  impartial  writer.  We  arc  happy  that  tho  author  has 
presented  them  to  us  iu  this  new  form.  The  book  will 
make  its  mark.  As  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  parties,  it  has  never  been  equalled,  while  it  claims 
and  properly  claims  for  itself  the  further  merit  of  invest- 
ing the  whole  with  a  vitality  which  must  render  it  attrac- 
tive to  the  general  reader.  The  writer  has  unquestiona- 
bly adopted  the  happiest  mode  of  communicating  infor- 
mation concerning  our  political  history,  by  a  brief,  yet 
thorough  analysis  of  the  lives  and  character  of  the  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  who  have  hitherto  ruled  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  country.  The  book  is  as  entertaining  as 
a  work  of  fiction,  while  the  judgments  and  opinions  pro- 
nounced upon  men  and  measures  are  moderate  and  just. 
In  every  instance,  our  own  opinions  are  identical  with  the 
writer,  and  we  caught  ourself  at  the  conclusion  of  almost 
every  paragraph  echoing  bis  words  as  the  true  expression 
of  our  thoughts.    We  have  never  seen  a  work  which 
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pleaded  us  more.  The  author  ha§  accomplished  all  thai 
he  attempted  in  presenting  to  as  a  concise  narration  of 
facts,  grouping-  them  together  in  a  compact  and  perspicu- 
ous shape  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  fresh  and  attractive 
form.  We  predict  for  it  a  brilliant  success.  It  certainly 
deserves  it. 

Tux  Female  Prose  Writkks  or  America.  With  Por- 
traits, Biographical  Notices,  and  specimens  of  their 
writings.  By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  Revised.  Philadelphia.  Published  by  £. 
H,  Butler  &  Co.    1855. 

This  second  edition  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Hart  is  rery  far 
superior  to  the  first.  It  is  printed  on  good  paper  and 
bound  in  the  finest  style.  Its  material  is  exceedingly  at- 
tractive— though  there  are  the  names  and  the  productions 
of  authors  here  which  we  should  have  omitted  in  such  a 
collection.  As  usual,  in  such  collections,  the  editor  has 
ignored  Southern  writers  while  he  has  inserted  many 
from  the  north  who  are  vastly  their  inferiors.  But  this  is 
a  matter  of  course.  When  we  get  a  Southern  literature 
and  large  publishing  houses  at  the  South, as  we  shall  one 
day,  the  tables  will  then  be  turned  and  Southern  writers 
will  have  full  justice  done  them.  Why  does  not  some 
Southern  writer  of  distinction  get  up  such  a  work  7  It 
would  have  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale*- and  if  Mr.  Simms 
has  nothing  more  attractive  just  now  at  hand,  we  would 
suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  undertaking  it. 

Captain  Cabot  ;  or,  Twenty  Years  of  an  African  Sla- 
ver ;  being  an  aceount  of  his  career  and  adventures  on 
the  coast,  in  the  interior,  on  shipboard  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  Written  out  and  edited  from  the  Captain's 
journals,  memoranda  and  conversations.  By  Brantz 
Mayer.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1854. 
[Prom  A.  Morris. 

The  life  of  an  African  slaver  must  of  necessity  be  full 
of  stirring  incident.  Captain  Canot  followed  it,  so  we  are 
informed,  just  a  fifth  of  a  century.  He  subsequently 
changed  his  mode  of  life,  and  at  this  time  the  author  of 
the  present  volume  made  bis  acquaintance.  From  con- 
versations  had  with  him  and  his  journals,  Mr.  Mayer  has 
produced  the  present  work.  It  is  written  in  a  picturesque, 
dashing  style,  and  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  reader. 
There  are  some  chapters  of  value,  giving  an  account  of 
a  visit  to  the  Mandingoes  and  Fullahs  in  Africa,  and  oth- 
ers unfolding  the  wars,  the  jugglery,  cruelty,  superstition 
and  crime,  by  which  one-sixth  of  Africa  subjects  the  re- 
maining five-sixths  to  servitude. 

Chksnut  Wood.  A  Tale.  By  Liele  Linden,  In  two 
volumes.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
1851.    [From  A.  Morris. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  New  York.  The  chief 
personage  is  a  Mr.  Atherton  who  has  a  grand  daughter 
on  whom  he  dotes.  The  father  of  this  child  is  a  desper- 
ate villain  who  has  by  his  conduct  alienated  himself 
from  the  family  of  bis  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  old  man 
Atherton.  The  child  is  twice  kidnapped,  and  rescued— 
and  eventually  marries  the  old  man's  choice.  The  ac- 
tors of  the  story  are  well  managed— and  its  incidents  are 
of  a  striking  description.  The  reader  is  '  kept  on  thorns' 
sufficiently  long  to  make  the  sensation  pleasant,  and  the 
conclusion,  in  which  the  parties  are  filly  mated,  is  satis* 
factory  and  agreeable. 


Address  Delivered  at  the  Annua]  Commencement  of  tb« 
Mississippi  Female  College,  at  Hernando,  De  Set* 
County.  July  7tb,  1854.  By  A.  Jmdton  Crmmet  E*q, 
of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Published  by  request.  Mem- 
phis. Printed  at  the  Eagle  and  Enquirer  Steam  I*riot- 
ing  House.    1854. 

This  address  has  secured  the  commendation  of  the  press 
in  various  sections  of  the  Union.  The  printer  has  not 
done  justice  to  the  writer.  There  are  several  errors  is  it 
which,  in  some  cases,  conceal  the  meaning;  in  others 
greatly  disfigure  it. 

Aw  Essay  on  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  with  a 
preliminary  enquiry  into  the  law  of  new  promises-  B* 
William  T.  Jofnn  of  Petersburg.    1844. 

The  publisher,  Mr.  A.  Morris  of  this  city,  hsm  sent  ■» 
a  copy  of  this  work.  Mr.  Joynes's  enquiry  into  the  lav 
of  new  promises,  is  an  able  and  elaborate  disciiaeioa  of 
oae  of  the  most  interesting  legal  qoestioas  presented  m 
the  courts  by  continually  recurring  cases.  The  first  part 
of  the  volume,  devoted  to  this  discussion,  embraces  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  pages,  and  will  prove  of  csstnrisl 
utility  to  the  practising  lawyer  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
As  a  complete  review  of  all  the  authorities,  English  and 
American,  down  to  the  period  of  publication,  it  can  no: 
but  throw  much  light  and  information  on  the  subject.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Virginia  statute  of  1838,  and  of  the  English  statute. 
The  usefulness  of  this  has  to  a  great  extent  been  neper- 
seded  by  late  statutes,  yet,  even  here,  much  of  the  rea- 
soning and  many  of  the  cases  cited  by  the  writer,  wka 
his  manner  of  handling  them,  will  he  of  service.  We 
commend  the  work  again  to  members  of  the  profession. 


Ait  Address,  delivered  before  the  Literary  Societies  oi 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  on  thelta 
of  July,  1854.  By  B.  J.  Barbour,  of  Orange  count; , 
Virginia.  Published  by  request  of  the  Societies 
Richmond.    Macfiurlane  Ac  Ferguaaon.    1854. 

This  address  has  deservedly  elicited  warm  praises  froo 
the  press  throughout  the  country.  It  is  an  admirable 
production  and  will  tend  to  increase  the  already  enviabie 
reputation  of  the  gifted  writer. 


Mr.  Henry  Flanders  has  in  preparatiee  a  work  ta 
"  The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  State*-*" 
The  American  Law  Reporter  thus  speaks  of  it — 

4  Mr.  Flanders  has  rally  comprehended  the  difieelties 
and  the  duties  of  his  task,  and  has  accomplished  it  with 
great  skill  and  completeness .  His  work  will  prove  highly 
interesting  and  valuable  to  general,  as  well  as  piufuss'sins 
readers.  Its  scope  extends  beyond  that  of  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  biographies,  and  furnishes  an  historical  review  of 
the  times  and  the  contemporaries  of  its  subject*.  Sketches 
of  the  principal  public  men  of  the  time,  such  as  Hamil- 
ton, Pinckney,  and  others,  who,  though  not  directly  in 
the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  are  within  the  wide  cir- 
cumference of  its  horiaon,  are  scattered  through  the  work, 
and  will  prove,  we  think,  a  ^ery  attractive  feature." 


py  Notices  of  other  works  received  are,  of  ascesair* 
postponed  till  a  future  issue. 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Universities  of  Europe  in  their  origi- 
nal form  were  simply  bodies  corporate ;  with- 
out local  habitation  or  any  vested  endow- 
ment. Sometimes  they  consisted  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, Masters,  and  other  officers,  some- 
times of  the  students  alone.  In  either  case 
they  were  open,  not  close  corporations,  though 
the  constituency  was  more  extended  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  But  when  all 
graduates  were  entitled  to  teach,  no  close 
corporation  could  be  formed  by  the  faculties 
of  any  University  ;  and  indeed  so  great  was 
the  number  of  Professors,  Doctors,  Masters, 
Readers,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  that 
those  of  Paris  might  of  themselves  have 
formed  the  population  entire  of  a  small  city. 
There  are,  we  believe,  about  two  thousand 
members  of  Convocation  now  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford ;  how  much  greater  must  have 
been  the  numbers  in  the  Fourteenth  Century 
in  the  University  of  Paris  ?  With  such  a  body 
a  close  corporation  was  impossible.  The  Uni- 
versities were  thus  great  literary  republics, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  institutions  of 
feudalism. 

This  liberal  organization  gave  to  them  a 
wonderful  power  of  spontaneous  develope- 
ment,  and  large  capacities  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  growing  demands  of  education ;  but 
they  enjoyed  no  revenues  adequate  to  the 
functions  which  they  were  calculated  to  dis- 
charge. In  the  earlier  times  the  teachers 
apparently  sought  no  emolument :  and  were 
not  only  content,  but  able  to  be  content,  with 
the  reputation  which  they  acquired,  or  the 
consciousness  of  their  usefulness.  Issuing 
from  the  monasteries,  where  they  had  a  se- 
cure, if  meagre  support,  gain  was  no  object 
of  their  teachings.  Their  hearers  finding 
bread  and  shelter  in  the  religious  houses  of 
the  neighbourhood,  or  receiving  them  from 
the  charity  of  the  people,  or  procuring  them 
by  the  fruits  of  their  own  exertions,  needed 
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no  special  endowment  for  their  maintenance, 
but  obtained  learning  without  money  and 
without,  price.  This  simple  state  of  things 
could  not,  however,  continue,  when  the  func- 
tion of  teaching  became  a  regular  and  habit- 
ual profession,  and  the  multitude  of  the 
learners  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  exceed 
the  means  of  the  most  liberal  charity,  wheth- 
er extended  by  public  institutions,  organized 
for  other  purposes,  or  by  private  individuals. 
Neither  did  it  remain  possible  to  find  ade- 
quate labour  for  their  hands  to  do,  to  support 
such  vast  hordes  of  transient  and  strange 
visitors.  New  arrangements  were  thus  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  both  students 
and  professors,  though  mendicancy  long  con- 
tinued to  be,  and  still  seems  to  be  in  Germa- 
ny, a  recognized  method  of  support,  during 
the  term  of  the  collegiate  career,  for  the 
poorer  members  of  the  University. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  and  a  great  bene- 
fit enjoyed  by  the  students  of  the  Middle 
Age,  that  they  lodged  where  they  pleased, 
and  lived  as  they  chose,  or  as  they  could  af- 
ford, working  daily  for  their  scanty  support, 
if  without  other  means,  and  able  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  their  time  to  study,  without 
apprehending  on  this  account  sneers,  neg- 
lect, or  disappointment.  But  this  chance 
was  found  insufficient  of  itself  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all,  and  the  teachers,  whose  time 
was  occupied  in  studious  preparation,  could 
not  participate  in  the  advantage.  Something 
more  thus  became  requisite  for  them,  even 
before  the  necessity  of  any  similar  provision 
was  acutely  felt  by  their  pupils.  This  want 
was  not  experienced,  of  course,  by  such  of 
the  Professors  as  possessed  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  or  were  members  of  the  monaste- 
ries ;  but  there  were  others  differently  situ- 
ated, for  whom  annual  collections  among  the 
students  were  made,  or  salaries  created  by 
public  grant.  In  the  latter  case,  it  appears 
to  have  been  contrary  to  custom  and  statuto- 
ry enactment  for  the  Professors  to  exact  or 
receive  any  thing  for  their  instructions. 
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The  fees  of  tuition  were,  however,  trifling 
in  amount  compared  with  the  other  expenses 
incident  to  University  life,  during  a  resi- 
dence, which  was  ordinarily  prolonged  for 
many  years.  To  relieve  the  poorer  students 
of  those  charges  for  food  and  lodging  which 
were  necessarily  incurred  by  them,  endow- 
ments in  various  forms  were  introduced  at  an 
early  period.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  City  of  Vercelli  stipulated  to  lend  ten  thou- 
sand libri  to  the  scholars  who  might  frequent 
its  University:  but  the  most  common,  as 
well  as  the  most  serviceable  form  of  endow- 
ment, was  by  the  establishment  of  Colleges. 

To  modern  apprehension  the  distinction 
between  Universities  and  Colleges  appears 
to  be  a  difference  of  degree,  rather  than  of 
kind :  but  it  was  not  so  in  their  original  in- 
ception. The  University  was  an  incorpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  education  ;  the  Col- 
lege, an  incorporation,  independent  of  the 
University  in  great  measure,  though  con* 
nected  with  it,  for  the  sake  of  maintenance. 
The  University  frequently  possessed  no 
buildings  of  any  sort,  not  even  lecture-rooms: 
the  College  held  lands,  tenements,  and  he- 
reditaments, owned  or  hired  houses  for  the 
lodgment  of  its  members,  provided  a  common 
table  for  their  support,  and  very  commonly 
owned  halls  for  public  disputation,  or  for  the 
use  of  the  classes.  The  object  of  the  Col- 
lege was  to  provide  a  support  for  the  poor 
and  the  needy  during  the  continuance  of 
their  studies,  and  of  their  abode  at  the  Uni 
versity.  It  was  special  in  its  character,  both 
with  regard  to  the  aims  which  it  contempla- 
ted, and  the  persons  who  participated  in  its 
benefits.  Any  one  was  admissable,  as  of 
course,  to  the  University :  but  he  could  only 
become  a  member  of  the  College  by  direct 
appointment  or  adoption.  These  Colleges 
were  limited  by  the  terms  of  endowment, 
sometimes  to  undergraduates,  sometimes  to 
Doctors,  sometimes  to  students  of  law,  some- 
times to  those  of  medicine,  sometimes  to 
those  of  theology.  The  grantor  of  grantors, 
by  whom  they  might  have  been  established, 
desiring  by  the  institution  to  provide  a  cer- 
tain support  for  a  certain  class  of  poor  schol- 
ars, limited  their  grants  accordingly.  The 
charter  of  endowment  conferred  also  on  their 
Colleges  an  organization  complete  within  it- 
self, aad  distinct  from  that  of  the  University. 


They  had  their  own  governors,  their  own 
statutes,  their  own  funds,  and  often  their  own 
instructors  to  prepare  students  to  attend  with 
greater  benefit  the  lectures  of  the  regular 
Professors.  The  University  thus  did  not 
properly  embrace  the  Colleges,  nor  was  it 
an  aggregation  of  Colleges ;  but  along  with 
its  other  members,  not  entered  in  any  Col- 
lege, it  included  also  the  members  of  the 
several  Colleges  individually. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  have  made  this 
point  sufficiently  clear,  yet  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  comprehension  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mediaeval  Universities  them- 
selves, and  of  the  whole  history  of  Universi- 
ty  education.  The  University  embraced 
among  its  members,  though  not  necessarily 
among  its  corporators,  the  students  and  their 
officers,  the  Professors,  Doctors,  Teachers 
&c.,  and  all  persons  to  whom  the  privileges 
of  the  University  might  extend.  It  provided 
for  the  instruction,  and  in  some  degree  for 
the  government  of  the  scholars ;  and  also  at 
times  for  the  remuneration  of  the  Instructors: 
but  it  made  no  provision,  or  only  a  scanty 
and  inadequate  one  for  their  board  and  lodg- 
ing. The  last  was  the  principal  and  direct 
aim  of  the  Colleges,  though  they  also  sub- 
served other  purposes  subsidiary  to  those  of 
the  University.  Every  member  of  the  Col- 
leges was  thus  a  member  of  the  University, 
but  only  some  of  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  also  members  of  the  Colleges. 
At  least  such  was  the  case  in  early  times. 

A  great  change  in  the  character  and  the 
complexion  of  the  Colleges  did,  indeed,  take 
place  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  Universi- 
ties were  multiplied  over  the  face  of  Europe 
and,  in  consequence,  the  immense  concourse 
of  students  to  a  few  favoured  localities  ceased: 
when  the  number  of  Colleges  in  separate 
Universities  was  increased,  their  wealth  aug- 
mented, and  their  plans  enlarged ;  but  the 
consideration  of  these  changes  belongs  to  ? 
later  part  of  this  enquiry. 

The  original  Colleges  were  thus  eleemosy- 
nary, rather  than  literary  institutions.  The 
number  of  their  regular  members  was  limited 
and  ordinarily  small,  though  they  the  had  priv- 
ilege of  electing  supernumerary  and  extra-or- 
dinary members.  Each  College  was  placed 
by  the  prescription  of  the  founder  under  the 
governance  of  a  head,  or  prior,  who  had 
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charge  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  house, 
and  the  morals  of  the  beneficiaries.* 

Such  in  its  inception  appears  to  have  been 
the  simple  organization  of  the  Colleges ;  but 
the  plan  seems  to  have  been  very  soon  ex- 
tended. First,  books,  which  were  then  ex- 
pensive instruments  of  study,  were  procured 
for  the  use  of  the  members ;  then  literary 
exercises  and  disputations  were  encouraged 
within  the  walls  of  the  establishment ;  then 
teachers  were  engaged,  and  sometimes  taken 
from  the  Doctores  Regentes  of  the  Universi- 
ty ;  finally,  lecturers  or  Professors,  compe- 
tent and  numerous  enough  to  instruct  in  all 
the  departments  of  a  particular  branch  of  Uni- 
versity education,  were  employed  by  the 
Colleges,  which  thus  so  far  rendered  the 
University  itself  nugatory.  Other  changes 
were  also  introduced.  Boarders  for  pay 
were  accepted  by  the  Colleges ;  and  as  their 
means  from  this  source,  as  well  as  from  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  value  of  their  endow- 
ment in  lands,  benefices,  or  other  property 
increased,  new  lodgings,  halls,  or  Colleges 
were  establiahed,  until  all  those  attending 
the  University  could  be  accommodated,  and 
were  admitted  into  the  Colleges.  Latterly, 
it  came  to  be  the  rule  that  a  student  to  be  a 
member  of  the  University  must  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  particular  College — and,  except  in  a 
few  priviledged  instances,  must  keep  the 
College  commons.  As  these  great  altera- 
tions advanced,  others  took  place  concur- 
rently in  the  system  of  instruction.  The 
private  classes  of  the  College,  which  had 
been  designed  as  only  subsidiary  to  the  plan 
of  University  education,  and  to  the  lectures 
of  the  regular  Professors;  were  thrown  open 
to  all  the  students  of  the  University,  and  lit- 
tle was  then  left  to  the  University  to  do,  ex- 
cept to  exercise  its  corporate  functions  in  the 
enactment  of  statutes,  the  appointment  of 
Officers,  now  become  nearly  honorary,  the 
examination  of  the  students,  and  the  conces- 
sion of  degrees.  These  functions  also  re- 
quired an  empty  formality  as  their  direct  im- 
portance was  diminished,  and  were  dis- 
charged very  much  as  mere  matter  of  rou 
tine,  instead  of  being  the  earnest  and  solemn 
transactions  which  they  had  been  in  the  ear* 
Her  age*. 

•Sarifny.  Htat.  da  Droit  Romain  an  Moyen  Age.  vol 
ii.  eh.  xxu  485.  p.  178. 


The  modifications  of  University  procedure, 
which  we  have  noticed,  were  spread  over 
the  course  of  several  centuries.  It  was  not 
till  the  Fifteenth  Century  that  the  College 
classes  were  rendered  accessible  to  all  the 
scholars  of  the  University :  it  was  not  till 
much  later  that  all  the  fruits  of  these  changes 
became  apparent.* 

The  Collegiate  foundations  date  from  a 
very  early  period.  The  first  establishments 
of  the  kind  seem  to  have  been  the  Hospitia 
provided  by  the  religious  orders  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  their  members  when  resi- 
dent as  students  or  Professors  at  the  Univer- 
sities. But  the  regularly  endowed  Colleges 
themselves  were  of  very  early  date.  The 
oldest,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  was  Universi- 
ty College  at  Oxford  founded  by  William, 
Archdeacon  of  Durham ;  but  in  the  (next 
year  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Colleges,  the 
Sorbonne,  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Sor- 
bonne,  a  man  of  poor  and  obscure  origin,  but 
then  chaplain  to  St.  Louis,  who  encouraged 
the  foundation  by  the  gift  of  a  mansion  in 
Cut-Throat  Street  (Rue  Coupe  Gueule.) 
This  College  was  designed  entirely  for  theo- 
logical students,  and  was  the  commencement 
both  of  the  theological  celebrity  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  also  of  that  separation 
of  theological  students  and  theological  studies 
from  the  other  scholars  and  studies  of  the 
University,  which  was  afterwards  so  marked 
a  feature  in  its  constitution.  The  constant 
liberality  of  St.  Louis  to  this  new  establish- 
ment has  been  held  to  justify  the  supposition 
that  the  monarch  was  its  principal  founder, 
though  the  original  impulse  may  have  been 
due  to  his  chaplain.  Robert  de  Sorbonne, 
however,  bequeathed  to  his  friend,  Geoffrey 
de  Bar,  the  greater  part  of  his  estate,  which 
was  left  by  the  latter  to  the  Sorbonne,  thus 
producing  the  impression  that  the  first  be- 
quest had  been  only  a  testamentary  trust.t 

Other  Colleges  are  discernible  about  the 
same  period  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  those  known  as  St.  Thomas  de  Louvre, 
d'Harcourt,  and   des   Bons-Infants,  or  the 

"Sir  Wn.  Hamilton.  Diacaaaiona.  p.  403-6.  First  Engl. 
Ed. 

t  The  date  ordinarily  aasifned  to  the  foundation  of  tht 
Sorbonna  ia  1S».  SaWgay  gfoa  1850.  Tfao  Itoe  da 
Caramaii.  1353. 
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Good  Boys'  College;  but  the  objects  of  these 
were  not  restricted  to  one  particular  class  of 
students,  or  one  special  study.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Collegiate  incorporations  were 
divided  into  two  classes  hospites  and  sodales, 
and  were  placed  under  the  government  of  a 
Provisor  or  Visitor,  and  a  Prior  or  Head. 

After  the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century 
numerous  Colleges  were  founded  in  all  the 
principal  Universities  of  Europe.  Piety, 
benevolence,  patriotism,  ambition,  and  fash- 
ion, all  cencured  in  encouraging  the  habit, 
and  larger  endowments,  more  splendid  edi- 
fices, and  ampler  means  were  accorded,  when 
crowned  heads  began  to  imitate  the  wise 
liberality,  which  had  been  inaugurated  by 
the  joint  contributions  of  the  poor  and  the 
zealous,  and  the  modest  expenditures  of  the 
religious  orders. 

The  slight  insight  given  into  the  internal 
organization  of  the  Sorbonne  explains  the 
origin  of  usages  which  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  modern  times,  though  their  original 
significance  has  been  long  lost  by  a  gradual 
abandonment  of  the  original  purpose.  In 
the  hospites  and  sodales  we  find  the  germs  of 
the  Fellows  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  For 
the  former  grade  two  years  of  study  subse- 
quent to  the  baccalaureate,  were  originally 
required  ;  but  in  a  later  period  it  was  limi 
ted  to  Doctors.  The  Provisor  or  Visitor  was 
the  founder,  his  successor,  his  representative, 
or  the  person  delegated  by  him  to  watch  over 
the  observance  of  the  conditions  and  aims  of 
the  foundation,  and  to  preside  over  the  de 


poorer  students  to  avail  themselves  as  advan- 
tageously of  the  opportunities  of  education 
afforded  by  the  former.  The  latter  provided 
maintenance,  lodging,  lecture-rooms,  and 
moral  government — and  increased  these  ser- 
vices by  examinations,  and  instruction  subsi- 
diary to  the  University  course.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  early  Colleges  affords  a  valua- 
ble suggestion  towards  the  solution  of  a 
practical  difficulty  which  has  been  sensibly 
felt  and  has  been  only  imperfectly  obviated 
in  the  learned  foundations  of  the  United 
States.  The  problem  is  to  unite  entire  reli- 
gious toleration  with  adequate  religious  in- 
struction— to  prevent  any  religious  influence 
or  authority  from  exercising  undue  control 
over  the  minds  of  those  who  are  attached  to 
other  religious  denominations ;  while  pupils 
of  all  the  denominations  shall  possess  ade- 
quate facilities  for  instruction  in  their  own 
faith,  or  rather  shall  be  placed  under  the  reli- 
gious superintendence  of  their  own  sect. 
The  solution  is  obvious  from  an  inspection 
of  the  ancient  Colleges.  It  is  to  leave  to 
the  University  entirely  and  alone  the  charge 
of  the  general  and  secular  education — to  re- 
quire of  it  nothing  but  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  literature,  science,  philosophy,  &.c. — 
and  for  each  religious  denomination  to  es- 
tablish special  Colleges  for  the  members  of 
their  faith,  placed  under  the  government  of 
officers  of  that  denomination,  and  provided 
with  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  of  their 
own  creed. 
The  expense  of  this  arrangement  might 


liberations  of  the  Academical  Council.     The  |  be  objected  to  it — but  on  trial  or  considera- 


ancient  function  was  thus  very  different  from 
that  assigned  to  modern  Visitors  or  claimed 
by  them  ;  though  the  perversion  is  scarcely 
to  be  compared  to  that  abuse  of  terms  which 
takes  place  in  some  Universities  where  the 
governing  body  is  called  the  Regents — a 
phrase  which  strictly  means  an  actual  Pro- 
fessor—a Doctor  engaged  in  teaching  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  Doctor  who  was  not :  The 
first  Provisor  of  the  Sorbonne  was  Robert  de 
Sorbonne,  and  on  his  death  in  1274  William 
of  Montmorency,  like  himself  a  doctor  of 
theology  and  Canon  of  Notre-Dame,  suc- 
ceeded him. 

The  distinction  between  the  University  and 
the  College  is  now  rendered  sufficiently 
clear.    The  latter  was  designed  to  enable  the 


tion  the  expenses  of  such  an  establishment, 
would  be  less  than  the  proportionate  share  of 
expense  incurred  in  our  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities as  now  ordered.  This  provision 
would  be  required  only  for  a  limited  class  of 
students — the  rest  might  live  at  large.  The 
state  of  the  provision  could  be  regulated  so 
as  to  comport  with  the  wealth,  the  wants, 
the  views  of  the  several  denominations,  or 
the  circumstances  of  the  students  to  be  ac- 
commodated. They  might  be  as  humble  a? 
the  hospices  of  the  early  religious  orders,  or  as 
magnificent  as  the  princely  foundations  oi 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  This  whole  ques- 
tion would  be  one  of  expediency  and  ability, 
and  the  character  of  the  establishment  would 
be  at  the  option  of  the  founders.    Colleges 
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of  all  grades,  for  the  poor,  the  rich,  and 
those  of  moderate  means  might  be  congre- 
gated together,  and  all  would  be  benefitted 
by  the  juxtaposition.  But,  even  if  the  ex- 
pense was  thus  increased,  the  advantages 
secured  would  more  than  counterbalance  this 
loss.  These  Colleges  would  be  under  spe- 
cial, watchful,  and  rigorous  supervision,  mor- 
al and  religious — they  would  guard  the  mor- 
als, inform  the  theological  opinions,  and  pro- 
vide the  moral  discipline  of  the  students — 
at  the  same  time  that  they  rendered  Univer- 
sity education  accessible  to  a  much  larger 
circle.  Thus  would  be  effectually  solved 
that  problem  which  is  now  so  imperfectly 
satisfied. 

These  considerations  are,  however,  but  a 
small  part  of  those  which  recommend  the 
policy  of  this  procedure.  It  is  not  merely  or 
principally  in  the  theological  aspect  that  this 
recurrence  to  this  ancient  plan  is  desirable. 
It  adapts  itself  to  many  pressing  necessities 
besides.  It  is  a  tenet,  gradually  rising  into 
favour  among  the  statesmen,  the  politicians, 
and  the  people  of  the  country,  that  the  State 
is  bound  to  provide  adequate  education  of 
all  grades  for  its  citizens,  and  that  the  poor 
are  not  to  be  excluded  on  account  of  their 
poverty  from  the  benefits  of  a  learned  edu- 
cation when  they  have  the  inclination  and 
the  capacity  of  profit  by  it.  As  this  doctrine 
has  acquired  currency  and  strength,  different 
Institutions  has  been  required  to  educate  and 
board  a  limited  and  insufficient  number  of  poor 
scholars,  as  a  part  of  their  return  for  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  State.  But  this  arrange- 
ment, besides  being  inadequate,  has  given 
occasion  to  difficulties  and  complaints  of  its 
own.  A  more  satisfactory  and  efficient  plan 
would  be  to  organize  Colleges  for  the  accom- 
modation of  this  class  of  scholars,  who  could 
have  provision  made  for  them  in  consonance 
with  their  past  habits  and  present  condition 
of  life,  and  yet  enjoy  the  full  advantages  of 
the  University  instruction.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  about  Colleges  for  the  sons 
of  the  wealthy.  Such  Colleges  would  or- 
ganize themselves :  they  would  be  established 
as  lucrative  speculations ;  or  such  pupils 
could  be  allowed  to  live  where  they  pleased, 
under  such  legal  or  other  restrictions  as  the 
peace  of  the  University  and  public  morals 
might  require. 


Such  Colleges  would  obviate  another  dif- 
ficulty. Great  complaints  have  been  made, 
especially  by  those  least  competent  to  judge, 
or  most  ignorant  of  the  reasons  of  the  plan, 
that  the  accepted  course  of  University  in- 
struction is  too  far  removed  from  the  objects 
of  practical  life,  and  too  much  concerned 
with  the  elements  of  recondite  learning.  In 
order  to  combine  the  more  limited  ends  of 
practical  or  professional  education  with  the 
acquirement  of  so  much  of  the  liberal  arts 
as  might  be  requisite  for  thorough  and  fin- 
ished intellectual  training,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  organize  Colleges  of  practical 
science  and  professional  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  the  Universities.  This  prac- 
tice was  partially  adopted  in  the  early  times 
by  the  institution  of  Schools  of  Law,  Medi- 
cine, and  Theology — the  only  professions 
then  recognized,  or  which  had  there  a  recog- 
nized body  of  theoretical  information.  To 
achieve  infinitely  more  in  our  own  age,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  develope  and  extend 
this  usage  so  as  to  embrace  the  vast  variety 
of  modern  occupations  which  now  require 
or  apply  scientific  or  other  learning.  Thus 
Colleges  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  of  Ag- 
riculture, of  Mechanics  and  Machinery,  of 
Manufactures,  of  applied  Chemistry,  of 
Geodesy,  Surveying,  and  Engineering,  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  of  Law,  of  Physic, 
of  Divinity,  &c,  might  be  judiciously  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  the  University. 
They  should  be  provided  with  their  own  Pro- 
fessors or  instructors  in  these  special  branch- 
es of  study,  whose  labours  would  thus  be 
complementary  to  the  regular  course  of  the 
University  education.  Thus  the  two  dis- 
tinct ends  of  liberal  and  practical  education 
would  be  attained  concurrently,  and  much 
more  thoroughly  and  effectually  than  by  any 
mere  extension,  or  modification  of  the  pres- 
ent plan. 

It  would  be  of  course  a  simple  question  of 
expediency,  to  be  determined  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  community,  the  directions  of  the 
founders,  or  the  extent  of  the  endow- 
ment, whether  there  should  be  as  many  dif- 
ferent and  special  Colleges  as  have  been 
enumerated,  or  whether  several  of  these 
distinct  branches  of  study  should  be  taught 
in  one  College.  But  it  seems  to  us,  that  the 
adoption  of  some  plan  similar  to  that  indica- 
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ted,  is  the  only  mode  of  attaining  at  one  time 
and  place  the  various  and  conflicting  aims 
which  are  usually  contemplated  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  Collegiate  education  of  modern 
times ;  of  preserving  discipline  and  protect- 
ing the  morals  of  the  students,  while  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  a  thorough  education 
to  a  much  wider  and  more  numerous  class 
than  have  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
them  in  recent  centuries.  This  is  a  project 
directly  suggested  by  the  consideration  of  the 
constitution — confessedly  imperfect — of  the 
mediaeval  Universities.  It  is  only  here  sta- 
ted in  its  broader  outlines ;  and,  before  being 
introduced  into  practice,  might  require  many 
modifications,  rectifications,  and  amplifica- 
tions. 

So  far  only  the  more  obvious  advantages 
attainable  by  this  plan  have  been  mentioned, 
but  it  would  be  improper  to  prolong  a  digres- 
sion so  far  as  might  be  requisite  to  exhibit 
the  whole  array  of  the  contemplated  and 
practicable  benefits.  Those  already  mentioned 
are,  moreover,  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
commend  the  consideration  of  the  project  to 
the  sober  reflection  of  those  interested  in  the 
cause  of  public  education ;  and  the  further 
consequences  may  be  judiciously  left  for 
future  exposition,  if  these  views  meet  with 
favour.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  all  the 
difficult  problems  connected  with  the  proper 
discipline  of  the  students,  and  with  the  sat- 
isfactory regulation  of  the  bread  and  butter 
department,  admit  of  elimination  or  of  very 
easy  settlement  by  this  method,  which  is 
only  a  recurrence  to  the  original  principles 
of  university  economy,  and  an  adaptation  of 
them  to  the  genius  and  wants  of  a  later, 
more  artificial,  and  more  civilized  genera- 
tion. 

But  the  early  Colleges  unfortunately  aban- 
doned the  modest  and  useful  aims  of  theirprim- 
itive  establishment,  and  as  they  grew  in  num- 
ber, in  wealth,  and  in  power,  infringed  upon 
the  functions  of  the  Universities  to  which 
they  were  attached ;  and  arrogated  to  them- 
selves an  undue  share  of  the  educational 
machinery,  while  restricting  the  circle  within 
which  their  benefits  were  diffused.  They 
abandoned  their  original  intention  to  usurp 
nearly  the  whole  class  of  duties  which  the 
Universities  were  designed  to  subserve.  In- 
stead of  remaining  merely  a  subsidiary  in- 


stitution they  supplanted  them  by  pursuing 
a  concurrent  and  therefore  contradictory 
course.  Full  instruction,  at  least  in  special 
and  some  general  branches  of  education, 
was  given  in  the  process  of  time  in  the  sep- 
arate Colleges — and  the  University  courses 
were  gradually  deserted  by  the  scholars. 
The  tutors  of  the  Colleges  became  the  body 
of  instructors,  and  the  Chairs  of  the  Uni- 
versity Professors  were  reduced  to  a  mere 
formality  or  to  a  sinecure.  As  the  Colleges, 
too,  were  close  corporations  subject  to  pri- 
vate by-laws  distinct  from  the  Statutes  of 
the  University,  and  almost  independent  of 
its  control,  they  could  and  did  limit  the  range, 
to  which  the  Collegiate  favours,  and  conse- 
quently the  University  benefits,  were  ex- 
tended, to  the  recognized  members  of  then- 
own  body;  and  prescribed  conditions  for 
their  enjoyment  incompatible  with  that  uni- 
versal and  almost  gratuitous  liberality  which 
had  been  characteristic  of  the  Universities. 
The  students  or  beneficiaries,  who  had  en- 
joyed so  large  a  share  of  self-government 
on  the  earlier  plan,  were  excluded  from  all 
influence  in  the  regulation  of  the  Colleges : 
and  the  democratic  organization  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  learning  was  replaced  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  narrow  and  self-perpetuating 
aristocracy.  For,  concurrently  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  principal  change,  there  had  been 
a  constant  tendency,  as  there  always  is  in 
aristocratic  bodies,  to  contract  the  number 
of  the  governing  class,  and  to  concentrate 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  who 
wielded  it  more  for  their  own  emolument 
and  ease  than  for  the  welfare  of  their  sub- 
jects and  the  encouragement  of  education. 
The  gifts,  appointments,  offices,  and  clerical 
benefices,  which  had  been  accorded  to  the 
Colleges  for  the  humble  maintenance  of  the 
needy  and  unfriended,  were  distributed  as 
matter  of  favour  to  the  more  influential  of 
their  own  members,  and  instead  of  being  em- 
ployed, as  designed,  for  the  stimulation  of 
education,  were  diverted  from  their  true  ob- 
jects and  rendered  a  temptation  to  indolence 
and  a  prey  to  power.  Thus  the  grade  of 
education  communicated,  and  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Universities  sunk  in  proportion 
as  tbey  were  superseded  by  the  Colleger 
until  the  education  itself,  and  the  degree* 
bestowed  came  to  be  little  more  than  a  tedi- 
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ous  matter  of  routine  prolonged  through 
years.  These  dangers  could,  of  course,  be 
easily  guarded  against  in  any  partial  revival 
of  the  original  conjunction  of  Colleges  with 
Universities. 

The  progress  of  the  changes  and  corrup- 
tions which  we  have  been  describing  is  very 
fully  and  admirably  delineated  in  the  Dis- 
cussions of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  their 
consequences  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  pointed  out  by  him 
with  great  perspicuity  and  force.  It  was 
chiefly  in  these  richly  endowed  and  seldom 
disturbed  institutions  of  England  that  the 
pernicious  tendencies  of  these  alterations 
were  developed  to  their  full  extent ;  and  it  is 
there  that  they  can  be  best  studied,  as  the 
process  of  deterioration  has  been  continued 
into  the  present  century.  The  cause  of 
nearly  all  the  corruptions  attributed  to  those 
great  establishments,  and  of  their  inadequacy 
for  the  satisfaction  of  modern  wants,  may  be 
traced  to  the  Collegiate  usurpation  of  Uni- 
versity functions,  and  the  substitution  thereby 
of  a  close  for  an  open  corporation.  It  is  thus 
that  the  characteristic  exercises,  the  multi. 
plied  public  disputations,  the  endless  lec- 
tures, the  numerous  and  rigid  examinations, 
were  either  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude, 
or  reduced,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents were  concerned  to  an  empty  formality. 
It  was  thus  too  that  the  degrees  of  the  Uni- 
versity came  to  be  earned  by  a  residence  of 
prescribed  duration,  and  the  consumption  of 
a  given  number  of  dinners  at  College  com- 
mons, instead  of  being  conferred  as  the  re- 
ward of  diligent  study,  and  successful  in- 
dustry. In  this  manner  the  designations  of 
B.  A.,  M.  A.  and  D.  D.  have  ceased  to  evi- 
dences of  scholastic  attainments,  and  have 
been  converted  in  England  into  logarithmic 
symbols,  mysteriously,  announcing  the  pounds 
of  bread,  beef,  mutton,  &c.,  and  the  bottles 
of  port,  destroyed  by  the  recipient,  in  the 
College  Hall,  during  a  certain  number  of 
years.  Itistruethat,  so  far  as  the  degree  of D.D. 
is  concerned,  even  this  is  more  significant 
than  the  same  appendix  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  only  indicates  the  bearer  as  the  un- 
fortunate individual  who  has  been  selected, 
without  any  regard  to  his  qualifications,  to 
carry  on  his  back  the  placard  of  some  men- 
dicant institution9  advertizing  in  this  way  for 


patronage  and  distinction.  Indeed,  all  de- 
grees have  latterly  become  ridiculous  and 
unmeaning.  Originally,  they  indicated  not 
merely  respectable  proficiency  in  learning, 
but  competency  for  the  task  of  teaching,  or 
a  certain  stage  of  advancement  towards  such 
competency.  The  D.  D.  was  at  first  a  Doc- 
tor or  Professor  of  Divinity — then  one  qual- 
ified and  entitled  to  be  a  Professor  of  theol- 
ogy. The  M.  A.  was  one  able,  authorized, 
and  at  first  required  to  teach  the  seven  libe- 
ral arts ;  and  the  8.  A.  was  a  man  who  had 
studied  those  arts  sufficiently  to  become  com- 
petent by  a  prolongation  of  his  studies  to 
teach  them  to  others.  Nothing  of  this  sort,  or 
of  any  sort,  is  now  signified  by  these  hon- 
ourable or  honorary  initials,  except  that  the 
owner  has  been  a  certain  number  of  years 
at  College,  without  having  proved  himself 
an  incorrigible  dolt.  They  are  thus  need- 
less, and  ridiculous,  and  wholly  out  of  con- 
sonance with  the  spirit  of  the  age — though 
it  would  be  easy  to  restore  propriety  to  them 
by  granting  them  only  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  should  render  them  once  more 
representatives  of  an  earnest  and  sincere 
meaning,  or  by  the  introduction  of  new  de- 
grees announcing  capacity  for  the  suitable 
discharge  of  modern  functions.  The  only 
degrees  now  granted,  which  retain  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  ancient  signifi- 
cance, are  those  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  and 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  these  are  so  indis- 
criminately granted  to  nearly  all  those  who 
attend  lectures  and  pay  fees,  that  every  one 
is  aware  what  a  very  inadequate  guarantee 
of  real  efficiency  they  afford.  Thus,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  the  Collegiate  degree  fails 
to  afford  evidence  even  prima  facie  of  the 
fact,  which  the  degree  is  bestowed  to  pub- 
lish to  all  the  world ;  and  if  the  conditions 
of  granting  degrees  are  not  reformed,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  abolish  them  altogether. 
The  ample  provision  for  thorough  instruc- 
tion made  by  the  mediaeval  Universities  is 
worthy  of  all  praise  ;  and  no  less  admirable 
was  the  care  taken  by  them  during  the  whole 
continuance  of  the  educational  course  to 
ensure  that  the  lessons  were  turned  to  good 
account,  to  impress  them  on  the  minds  and 
on  the  memories  of  the  students,  and  to 
ascertain  in  the  most  rigid  manner  that  the 
degrees  and  honours  of  the  University  should 
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be  conferred  only  on  those  who  had  prose- 
cuted their  studies  in  a  creditable  and  suc- 
cessful manner. 

The  early  rule,  that  every  Master  was 
entitled  or  indeed  obliged  to  teach,  ensured 
at  all  times  an  abundant  supply  of  teachers, 
occasioned  numerous  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  various  subjects  taught,  and  excited  the 
emulation,  the  energy,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
Professors  themselves.  While  this  rule  con- 
tinued in  force,  the  Doctors  seem  to  have 
taught  usually  in  their  own  lodgings,  in 
rooms  provided  by  themselves,  or  by  the  be- 
nevolent, or  in  the  public  places  andthorough- 
fares,  when  their  auditory  was  too  numerous 
to  be  accommodated  in  rooms.  But,  as 
graduates  were  multiplied,  teachers  were 
multiplied  by  the  same  act,  and  the  original 
rule  was  relaxed  by  introducing  the  distinc- 
tion between  Magistri  Regentes  and  Magistri 
non-Regentcs,  or  graduates  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, and  those  not  so  employed.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  passed  into  the  category  of 
the  former  without  difficulty.  In  Paris,  they 
applied  to  their  Faculty,  pro  regentia  et  scho- 
lis;  and  these  were  accorded  to  them  by 
their  respective  nations,  as  they  fell  vacant 
and  as  seniority  entitled  them  to  the  place.* 
But  the  operation  of  the  rule,  whether  rigid- 
ly enforced  or  necessarily  relaxed,  secured 
ample  instruction.  In  School  Street,  at 
Oxford,  forty  sets  of  Schools,  or  houses  con- 
taining from  four  to  sixteen  class-rooms  each, 
belonged  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  were 
open  at  the  same  time.  These  and  their 
names  are  known ;  there  may  have  been  more 
in  that  street  or  elsewhere  ;  but  these  give 
us  assurance  of  accommodation  for  a  larger 
number  of  pupils,  and  for  their  thorough 
education,  than  seems  conceivable  in  mod- 
ern days.  When  the  Colleges  began  to  in- 
fringe on  the  legitimate  domain  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  same  copious  provision  of  in- 
structions continued,  if  indeed  it  was  not  in 
the  first  instance  augmented.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  their 
were  eighteen  Colleges  de  plein  exercise,  or 
in  which  a  full  corps  of  Professors  was  em- 
ployed for  all  the  liberal  studies,  at  Paris  ; 
and  eighty  other  smaller  Colleges,  in  which 

*  Sir  Wta.  Hamilton.  Discussions,  p.  391-2.  First 
Engl.  Ed.  Savigny.  Hist,  du  Droit  Romain  au  Moycn 
Age.  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxi.  $.  84.  note  c.  p.  170. 


only  the  subordinate  branches  were  taught* 
These  numbers  were  reduced  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  to  tea  in  the 
former,  and  to  about  forty  in  the  latter  case. 
Thus,  so  far  as  the  number  of  instructors 
and  the  amount  of  instruction  were  con- 
cerned, the  ancient  Universities  were  or- 
ganized on  a  much  larger  and  better  footing 
than  our  own.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  that 
since  the  Sixteenth  Century  there  has  been 
a  progressive  deterioration  in  University  ed- 
ucation, both  in  respect  to  quantity,  and 
quality,  in  comparison  with  the  science  and 
learning  of  the  times — with  due  note  of  this 
limitation,  we  might  even  add  with  respect 
to  variety. 

But  the  instruction  was  not  merely  fur- 
nished in  this  large  measure,  its  lessons  were 
also  enforced  on  the  student.  Although 
the  choice  of  Professors  was  left  optional 
wtih  himself,  and  the  statutes  of  the  seve- 
ral Universities  imposed  heavy  penalties  for 
enticing  away  the  pupils  of  other  Profes- 
sors,! yet  a  full  attendance  upon  the  requis- 
ite courses  of  study  was  rigidly  exacted, 
and  great  care  was  taken  at  all  the  stages 
of  the  academical  career  to  ascertain  that 
the  students  were  diligent  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  lectures  delivered. 

Besides  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
courses  of  lectures,  sometimes  both  deliv- 
ered by  the  same  Professors,  the  scholastic 
exercises  embraced  repetitions  and  disputa- 
tion, (repetitiones  et  disputationes.)  These 
require  little  explanation,  as  the  terms  very 
nearly  explain  themselves  ;  and  as  the  for- 
mer are  still  practised  in  a  different  form  in 
the  revisions  or  reviews  of  our  Colleges  and 
Academies ;  and  the  latter  in  some  degree 
answered  by  the  discussions  in  the  debating 
societies.  The  repetition  was  the  detailed 
exposition  of  a  text  already  treated  by  the 
Professor  in  his  course,  with  a  solution  of  all 
the  difficulties  and  a  reply  to  all  the  objec- 
tions growing  out  of  it.  A  special  teacher, 
repetitor,  was  sometimes  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  these  repetitions,  which  took  place 
every  week  from  commencement  to  the 
Carnival,  on  the  day  not  occupied  by  the 
regular  University  lectures.     The  function 

*  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton.  Discusrions.  p.  405-6. 
t  Stat :    Utiiv :    Montespessulani.   cap.   xxxiii.  »p*4 
Savigny.  Hi«t.  du  droit.  Rom.  App.  vol.  iv.  p.  509.  R 
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still  continues  in  connection  with  the  higher 
institutions  of  France,  and  perhaps  else- 
where. The  queries  started  in  the  repeti- 
tions could  only  be  argued  by  the  Doctors, 
or  by  the  students  aspiring  to  a  salaried 
chair. 

The  disputations  were  held  by  all  the  stu- 
dents. The  Bachelors  were  required  to  take 
part  in  them,  and  the  right  of  argumenta- 
tion appertained  to  all  the  scholars.  These 
took  place  every  week,  like  the  repetitions, 
but  the  season  assigned  to  them  was  the 
period  of  Lent. 

The  subjects  of  both  repetitions  and  dis- 
putations were  published  several  days  in  ad- 
vance and  their  complete  explication,  in  a 
methodical  form,  was  required  to  be  deliv 
ered  within  a  month  to  the  Beadle  of  the  Uni 
versity.  Both  of  these  exercises  were  of  two 
kinds,  voluntary  and  compulsory,  thus 
furnishing  a  double  course  of  subsidiary  in- 
struction in  both  forms.  These  regulations 
were  enforced  by  the  Rector,  who  could  ap- 
point Doctors  to  hold  them,  if  occasion  re- 
quired. 

The  disputationes  are  stated  by  Savigny  to 
be  more  ancient  than  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Bologna— -therefore  anterior 
to  the  Twelfth  Century — and  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  grammar  schools.* 

The  next  method  of  enforcing  diligence  in 
study  was  by  the  numerous  and  strict  exam- 
inations, which  took  place  during  the  whole 
course,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  at- 
tainment of  degrees  and  honours.  There 
are  no  institutions  of  learning  in  which  the 
practice  of  examination  is  altogether  disre- 
garded, but  in  very  few  is  there  any  approx- 
imation to  the  frequency,  the  rigour,  the  effi- 
ciency, or  the  methodical  character  of  those 
oftheMiddlsAges.  InOxfordand  Cambridge 
alone  is  the  ancient  attention  paid  to  this 
form  of  scholastic  exercise,  and  even  there 
it  is  attenuated  for  the  more  stolid  or  indo- 
lent pupils,  aud  rigidly  applied  only  in  re- 
gard to  Candidates  for  honours.  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,  while  lamenting  the  impolitic 
disuse  of  disputations  in  all  modern  Univer- 
sities,  ascribes  entirely  to  the    Examina- 

*  Sarijtny.  Hint.  Droit.  Rom.  vol.  iii  ch.  xxl  $  100.  p. 
198.    App.  vol.  tv.  p.  497-8. 
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tions  the  efficiency  still  retained  by  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  proce- 
dure and  ceremonial  of  graduation  in  the 
ancient  Universities— the  riding  on  horse- 
back—the procession  of  students— -the  ring- 
ing of  bells — the  public  disputation— the  op- 
positions of  the  doctors  and  the  replications 
of  the  candidates — the  subsequent  rejoicings 
and  festivities— and  the  numerous  solemni- 
ties by  which  a  student  was  made,  not  merely 
a  graduate  of  one  particular  University,  but 
a  licentiate  of  the  general  republic  of  letters, 
and  a  teacher  duly  commissioned  for  the  in- 
struction of  Christendom.  These  things  in 
great  measure  are  topics  of  antiquarian  cu- 
riosity alone,  and  their  importance  on  the 
present  occasion  is  limited  to  the  illustration 
which  they  might  afford  of  the  scrupulous 
fidelity  with  which  the  task  of  education 
then  brought  to  its  climax  and  conclusion, 
had  been  conducted  and  was  completed. 

Human   institutions  are  nsver  perfect- 
faults  can  be  found  in  the  most  faultless  de- 
vices—we are  very  far  from  regarding  the 
mediaeval  Universities,  the  mediaeval  Profes- 
sors, or  the  mediaeval  students  as  models  of 
perfection.    The  learning  of  the  first  was 
cramped  by  formality,  meagreness  of  mate- 
rials, and  scholasticism :  the  conduct  of  the 
second  was  too  often  disgraced  by  arrogance, 
malevolence,  and  avarice ;  and  the  last  were 
frequently  riotous  and  turbulent.    But  there 
are  admirable  features  in  the  constitution  of 
all ;  and  unfortunately  what  was  best  in  the 
mediceval  institutions  has  been  obliterated, 
and  much  of  what  was  worst  has  been  per- 
petuated.   It  has  been  no  part  of  our  pur- 
pose to  compose  their  eulogy,   or  to  lav- 
ish upon  them  indiscriminate  praise.    We 
have  not  even  undertaken  to  compose  their 
history,  but  only  to  recall  attention  to  their 
better  elements  so  far  as  might  awaken  in- 
terest in  them,  and  furnish  some  suggestions 
for  modern  imitation  or  for  modern  improve- 
ments.   To  ourselves  this  review  of  the  past 
has  been  full  of  instruction ;  we  hope  it  may 
prove  so  to  others  in  some  slight  degree.    We 
have  discovered  much  which  seems  applica* 

•DiicuMione.  p  679484.  p.  645-50.  Th*  private**- 
atnination  previous  to  a  dognw  it  eallod  in  tto  Slatatta 
of  Um  Univomtj  of  Bologna.  $  1).  'rigorosum  tt  1 
dam  ezanwa.' 
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ble  now,  and  which  is  better  calculated  to 
satisfy  existing  requirements  than  the  scant 
and  imperfect  methods  which  have  been 
adopted,  or  accepted  as  the  mouldering  rem- 
nants of  a  long  declining  system.  We  have 
found  much  which,  if  again  applied  with  due 
discretion,  might  in  our  estimation  give  more 
efficiency  to  our  large  educational  establish- 
ments, and  give  greater  fullness,  variety  and 
perfection  to  the  education  which  they  are 
designed  to  afford.  We  offer  the  suggestions 
thus  acquired,  not  as  plans  of  reform,  but  as 
the  seeds  of  future  improvement.  Let  them 
germinate  and  fructify  in  other  minds,  and 
let  the  harvest,  if  any  there  should  be,  and 
the  credit  of  the  cultivation,  be  theirs.  No 
adequate  improvement  can  be  introduced 
with  permanent  benefit  into  any  department 
of  social  organization,  unless  founded  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  previous  history  and 
changes  in  that  department,  and  framed  in 
consonance  with  the  past,  and  therefore  with 
the  future  tendencies  of  the  civilization  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  the  present  century  neither  supply 
the  wants  of  the  time,  nor  render  any  satis- 
faction comparable  to  the  expenses  of  their 
endowment  and  continued  maintenance. 
Something  more  than  they  perform,  or  pro- 
fess to  perform,  is  required  by  the  scholar 
who  has  the  great  interests  of  learning  at 
heart,  and  by  the  calculating,  practical  man 
of  business  whose  views  take  a  different,  but 
scarcely  less  important  direction.  Can  the 
desires  of  both  parties  be  satisfied,  and  by 
the  same  changes  ?  We  think  they  may  be : 
but  that  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  partial  re- 
currence to  the  principles  which  originated, 
and  the  forms  which  regulated  the  develop- 
ment of  the  early  Universities. 

If,  instead  of  detached  historical  notices, 
a  formal  history  of  Universities  and  Colle- 
ges had  been  proposed,  it  would  have  been 
inexcusable  to  have  given  so  little  attention 
to  the  dates  of  the  foundation  of  the  princi- 
pal Universities,  and  to  the  merits  of  their 
founders ;  and  it  would  have  been  still  more 
inexcusable  to  have  brought  this  inquiry  to 
a  close  without  following  in  some  detail  the 
fortunes  of  the  leading  establishments  during 
the  late  centuries.  But  our  main  object  is 
attained  by  the  examination  of  the  earlier 
periods,  brief  and  fragmentary  as  it  has  been ; 


and  we  may  leave  to  private  study  the  task 
of  tracing  the  course  of  academical  history 
in  later  and  better  known  times.     Since  the 
Reformation,  or  rather  since  those  theologi- 
cal, political,  and  social  agitations,   which 
ushered  in  the  Reformation,  the  European 
Universities  have  lost  much  of  their  earlier 
splendor.    The  extinction  or  impoverishment 
of  the  monasteries  and  of  the  religious  or- 
ders, and  the  secularization  of  the  Church 
lands,  with  the  concomitant  dissipation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  operated  very 
injuriously  to  the  cause  of  education,  and 
were  pre-eminently  pernicious  to  the  Uni- 
versities.   Evidence  to  this  effect  is  abun- 
dant ;  if  evidence  were  required  in  a  case 
which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  civil 
agitations,  civil  wars,  and  religious  dissen- 
sions of  the  time.    In   regard  to  England, 
Sir  William   Hamilton  says:  "The  effect 
was  but  too  apparent;  for  many  year*  the 
Universities  were  almost  literally  deserted."9 
The  same  testimony  is  borne  by  Burton  in 
bis  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  and  by  Reidin 
his  history  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.? 
It  is  repeated  for  France,  and  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  by  Franciscus  Balduinus,  Mon- 
taigne, Morhofius,    Beatus  Rhenanus,  and 
Schiller  ;{  and  doubtless  in  stronger  terms 
by  many  authors  with  whom  we  are  unac- 
quainted.   From  that  period  the  older  Uni- 
versities sunk  into  comparative  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  obscurity;  and  the  new  foun- 
dations with  scantier  means,  more  contracted 
aims,  and  less  liberal  organizations,  never  at- 
tained to  their  grandeur  or  usefulness.    It  i? 
only  within  the  last  half  century  or  so,  that 
the  German  Universities  have  acquired  for 
themselves  a  celebrity  for  recondite  learning, 
which  may  be  favorably  compared  with  the 
past — but  still  the  contrast  is  unfavorable  in 
respect  to  the  generality  and  cheapness  of 
the  education  afforded.     Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  become  the  hives  of  idle  pen- 
sioners— the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  the  tretd- 


*  Discussions,  p.  415.  The  evidences  on  wtoeh  '!* 
opinion  is  founded  ere  collected  in  the  note. 

t  Raid's  Works,  p.  727-8.  Ed.  8ir  Wm.  Hamilton.  * 
strong  and  important  testimony. 

$Fr :  Balduinus.  apud  Heineccii  Jurispr.  Rom.  sad  Att. 
torn.  i.  p.  1547,  1618-19,  1656-7.  Marhofii  PoJjtota.* 
Ps.  i.  lib.  i,  c.  ii.  $  17.  c.  ▼.  $  26.  Beat :  Rhenaa.  saM*- 
Drakenborcbii.  lib.  iii.  c.  xlhr.  $6.  Schiller"*  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Book.  i.  p.  3.  Ed.  Bobs. 
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mills  of  the  poor — though  amply  remunera- 
ting the  few  that  can  win  their  honours.  The 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  our  own  coun- 
try are  only  small  imitations  of  parts  of  the 
ancient  system  which  have  survived  else- 
where ;  and  these  are  most  incongruously 
put  together.  Moreover,  in  a  free  country, 
under  a  republican  government  they  furnish 
less  assistance  and  less  encouragement  to 
struggling  genius  or  the  industry  of  the  as- 
piring poor,  than  are  afforded  by  similar  es- 
tablishments in  the  earlier  ages,  or  even  in 
any  other  country. 

A  chronological  table  of  the  foundations  of 
the  principal  Universities  and  of  the  great 
English  Grammar  Schools  is  appended,  to  fur- 
nish a  scanty  outline  of  the  history  of  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges.  Incomplete  as  it  is, 
it  has  cost  much  labour. 


Chronological  Table  of  the  Principal  Univer- 
sities. 
The  following  table  does  not  profess  to  be  complete, 
nor  can  it  asseverate  its  entire  accuracy.  There  is  great 
diversity  in  the  dates  assigned  to  different  Universities 
by  different  authors,  arising  from  their  various  charters, 
revivals,  and  amplifications,  as  well  as  from  less  obvious 
causes.  In  the  present  compilation  correctness  has  been 
•ought  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  best  authorities* 
The  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States  are 
omitted,  as  these  arc  contained  in  every  issue  of  the 
American  Almanac 


Names  of  Uniiersitieg—and  Obgervaiioru. 


a. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
1& 

19. 

20. 


University  of  Bologna.    Its  origin  is  referred 
[to  Charlemagne  in  802, 
"  Rheims, 

"  Paris.  Referred  to  Charlemagne 

[in  802, 
"  Oxford.  Referred  to  Alfred  in  890, 

41  Arezzo, 

Ferrara, 
"  Modena.    Extinct  in  the  XlVth 

[Century, 
Pisa.    Restored  in  1543, 
"  Vicenza.    Founded  by  Profes- 


1120 
1145 

1180 
1200 
1200 
1200 

1200 
1200 

[sore  from  Bologna,  1204 

Padua,  1222 

Naples,  1224 

Bourges,  1227 

Vercelli.  Established  by  the  City,  1228 
"           Cambridge.     It  claims  descent 

[from  the  VHIth  Century,  1229 

Toulouse,  1233 
"          Rome.     Its  originals  probably 

[anterior  to  the  Antonines,  1245 

"  Piacenza,  1249 

u  Reggio.  Extinct  m  the  XlVth 

[Century,  1250 

*  Salamanca,  1250 

The  College  of  the  Sorbonne.    Founded  by 

(St.  Louis  tad  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  1988 


Name*  of  U*iwer$iUe$--aied  Obtervaiion$. 


21. 


24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 

41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50- 
51. 
52. 
53. 

54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 


67. 
68. 


70. 

71. 
72. 

73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 

78. 


f  Perugia.  Savigny  prefers  1276, 

[others  assign  1307, 

1276 

Coiwbra, 

1279 

Lisbon, 

1279 

Lerida, 

1300 

Lyons, 

1330 

Avignon.  Confirmed  by  the  Pope 

[in  1390, 

1303 

Orleans, 

1305 

Cahors, 

1320 

Sierra, 

1320 

Grenoble, 

1330 

Cracow, 

1343 

Florence, 

1348 

Huesca, 

1354 

Prague, 

1360 

Pavia.    Referred  to  Charlemagne 

[in  802, 

1361 

Vienna, 

1364 

Pesth, 

1389 

Quinque  Ecclesis?, 

1382 

Heidelberg, 

1386 

Cologne.     Suppressed    by  the 

[French  in  the  Revolution, 

1388 

Erfurth, 

1392 

Angers, 

1398 

Wurzburg.  Ascribed  to  the  Car- 

[lovingian  Era. 

1403 

Valence, 

1404 

Turin, 

1405 

Leipsic, 

1409 

St.  Andrew's, 

1411 

Caen, 

1418 

Rostock, 

1419 

Dole, 

1426 

Loovein, 

1426 

Poic  tiers, 

1430 

Bourdeaux.    A  flourishing  Uni- 

versity in  the  days  of  Ausonius,  1441 

Catania, 

1445 

Treves, 

1450 

Glasgow, 

1453 

Greifswald, 

1456 

Freiburg, 

1457 

Basle, 

1460 

Buda, 

1463 

Ofen 

1465 

Venice, 

1470 

Ingoldstadt, 

1472 

Upsala, 

1476 

Tubingen, 

1477 

Mayencc.    Ascribed  to  the  Car- 

[lovingian  Era, 

1477 

Copenhagen, 

1479 

Salerno.      Original   foundation 

[984.  Medical  School  1100, 

1490 

Aberdeen, 

1497 

Toledo.    Principally  organized 

[by  Cardinal  Ximenez, 

1499 

Wittenburg, 

1502 

Breslau.  Restored  in  1702  by  the 

[Emperor  Leopold  J., 

1505 

Frankfort  on  Oder, 

1506 

Alcala, 

1506 

Compostella, 

1508 

Grenada, 

1518 

Marburg.    First  Protestant  Uni- 

versity, 

1506 

Zurich, 

1628 

en 


•^•^■•^^•^■■ww*    •*•   w9W^    sw^P^Psffrj* 
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Name*  of  U»wer*Uie*  -  and  Observation*. 


79. 

University  of  Berne, 

1530 

80.  College  of  Franc*.    Bv  Fraocii  I., 

1530 

81.1 

University  of  Kromtadt, 

1530 

82. 

M 

Lsti  panne. 

1530 

83. 

4t 

Geneva.    By  Calvin, 

1535 

84. 

II 

8tm*burg, 

1538 

85 

M 

Konigsberg, 

1544 

86. 

M 

Jena, 

1548 

87. 

M 

Lima.    A  No 

assigned  to  1621, 

1551 

88. 

M 

Mexico, 

1551 

89. 

<■ 

Douai.    Now  only  an  AccuUmie 

[Univer*Uavre, 

1582 

90. 

«• 

Milan, 

1565 

91. 

II 

Tarragona, 

1572 

99. 

M 

Leyden. 

1575 

93. 

II 

Helmstadt, 

1576 

94. 

M 

Wilna, 

1576 

95. 

M 

M  tinker, 

1580 

96. 

l< 

Poaen, 

1580 

97. 

II 

Altdorf, 

1581 

98. 

M 

Edinburg, 

15?1 

99. 

II 

Parma, 

1599 

100. 

l» 

Dublin, 

1591 

101. 

U 

Gieftsen, 

16T7 

109. 

41 

Grontngen, 

4 

1614 

108. 

M 

Padarborn, 

1616 

104. 

II 

Salzburg, 

1683 

105. 

1. 

Sidroe.    For  the  aom  of  the  no* 

[hility  alone, 

1623 

106. 

*• 

Osnabruck. 

Referred  to  Charle- 
magne, 

1630 

107. 

II 

Dorpat.    Rawed  in  1802, 

1632 

108. 

41 

Utretchr, 

1636 

109. 

II 

Abo, 

1648 

110. 

" 

Duisberg. 

Probably  a  century 
[or  more  older. 

1655 

111. 

M 

Keil, 

1665 

112. 

M 

Urbino.  By  Pope  Clement  X., 

1671 

113. 

14 

Halle, 

1649 

114. 

•1 

MOSCOW, 

1705 

115. 

44 

St.  Petersburg.  Amplified,  1820, 

1725 

116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 

120. 

121. 
122. 
123. 


*7imr*  nf  ttrhnnfm—and  Ohte  nation*. 

Dofei. 

2- 

fciuu  achoitl.      Endowed  by   Henry  VI.  m 
1441,  for  the  education  etc-,  of  seventy  poor 

and  indigent  scholar*, 

\m 

3. 

St.  Paul's  School, 

1W9 

4. 

Shrewsbury  School, 

Ittl 

5. 

Christ's  Hospital  School, 

Itfl 

6. 

Westminster  School, 

1561) 

7. 

Merchant  Tailors*  School, 

1561 

8. 

Rugby  School. 

1567 

9. 

Harrow-on  the  Hill  School, 

1571 

10. 

Charier  House  School, 

1611 

AUTUMN  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

FT  J.  A.  TURNER. 

At  ere  and  morn  the  wanton  breese 

Fulda.  Ascribed  to  Charlemagne,  1734 
Erlangen,  1743 

Berlin,  1610 

Warsaw.   Afterwards  suppressed 

[by  the  Czar,     1816 
Bonn.    In  place  of  Cologne,  sup- 
pressed by  tbe  French,      1818 
Munich,  1826 

London,  1828 

Durham.      Originally    proposed 

[Oliver  Cromwell,      1831 


In  very  recent  years  Queen's  Colleges  were  founded,  at 
Cork,  Galway,  and  Belfast  in  Ireland,  which  were  after- 
wards incorporated  into  one  University.  During  the 
same  period  Colleges  of  Practical  Science  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Government  and  municipalities  in  the 
principal  towns  of  England. 


Tabu  or  the  Foundations  or  tbe  Principal  Gram- 
mar Schools. 


Name*  of  School*— and  Obtervation*. 


Date*, 


Winchester  School,  or  College.   By  William 

de  Wykebam,  1373 


Doth  dip  his  feet  iu  Tyrian  dews, 
And  paint  the  foliage  on  the  trees 
With  golden,  purple,  crimson  hues. 

The  zephyr  comes  with  mellow  wing, 
Comes  laden  with  autumnal  sounds, 

From  neighboring  hills,  where  echoes  ring, 
From  meadows  coursed  by  baying  hounds. 

And  in  the  browning  stubble's  heard 
The  bussing  of  tbe  insect  throng, 

And  from  the  wood  the  summer  bird 
Is  pouring  forth  iu  farewell  song. 

The  plaintive  killdee  seeks  tbe  rill, 
The  partridge  whistles  in  the  copse, 

The  gun  is  echoed  from  the  hill, 
And  from  the  tree  the  squirrel  drops. 

Tbe  cotton  dons  its  robe  of  white, 
The  maize  is  golden  in  the  field, 

The  moon  sheds  forth  a  milder  light, 
Less  torrid  is  the  solar  shield. 

The  rustic  corn-song  lades  the  breeze, 
As  chanted  forth  by  merry  slaves — 

Few  sons  of  toil  more  blessed  than  these, 
Though  Beecber  cants,  and  Parker  rave*. 

The  grapes  are  purple  on  the  vine. 
Persimmons  turn  to  golden  hue. 

Grows  ripe  the  luscious  muscadine. 
And  autumn  fruitage  greets  the  view. 

Now  Cuffee  winds  his  merry  horn, 
And  Tow zer  leaps  with  frantic  joy— 

Wo  to  the  *po*sum— ere  'tis  more, 
He's  food  for  negro  gid  and  bey. 

The  road  is  now  with  teamsters  strewn, 

Who  crack  their  whips  an  on  they  ride- 
No  monarch  seated  on  bis  throne. 
Is  loftier  in  his  regal  pride. 

'Tie  end,  'tie  true,  yet  pleasant  all. 
When  autumn's  genial  sun  is  shed. 

When  flower's  decay,  and  leaflets  fall, 
And  low,  and  breesea  fen  the  head. 
Merry  DaU>  Near  Eatm**,  Go.  flajlMP. 
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THE  INTERIOR  OF  A  DILIGENCE, 

Fr*m  Ae  Pr**ck  tf  Emit*  SnttUtre* 

It  was  the  Utter  part  of  September.  After 
falling  in  torrents  during  the  whole  day,  the 
rain  had  at  length  ceased ;  but  a  dense  fog 
completely  enveloped  the  heavens  :  and  al- 
though it  was  scarcely  four  o'clock,  the  shades 
of  night  had  already  fallen.  A  lumbering 
coach  drawn  by  jaded  horses,  wearily  mount- 
ed one  of  those  steep  hills  which  separates 
Belleville  from  Lyons,  and  the  postilions 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  miserable  horses ; 
stopping,  at  every  five  paces,  to  enable  them 
to  breathe  and  gather  op  their  strength  for 
another  pulL  The  passengers  themselves, 
at  the  driver's  request,  had  alighted,  and  fol- 
lowing the  miserable  equipage  on  foot,  cursed 
indiscriminately  and  heartily  the  horses,  the 
rain,  and  the  bad  roads.  Two  of  them,  in 
the  rear  of  their  companions,  suddenly  paused 
at  a  turn  on  the  hill.  One  was  a  man  nearly 
fifty  years  of  age  with  a  pleasant,  benevolent 
look ;  the  other,  much  younger,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  an  anxious,  care-worn  expression 
mingled  with  a  little  ill  humor.  He  looked 
over  the  country  half  buried  in  the  fog  and 
said  to  his  companion, 

"  What  weather !  and  what  a  year  it  has 
been,  cousin  Grugel !   The  Saone  has  scarce- 
ly entered  its  bed,  after  deluging  the  coun 
try,  and  now  here  is  the  whole  valley  inun 
dated  anew." 

"  God  will  preserve  us  in  it  all,  Gontran,' 
replied  the  benevolent  looking  man.    "  The 
bow  of  promise  may  at  any  moment  appear 
over  this  deluge." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  other,  ironically, 
"I  am  aware  of  your  hopeful  disposition." 

"As  I  am  of  your  despondent  one." 

"  Well,  am  I  not  right,  when  I  see  how 
things  go  on  in  this  world  ?  Where  do  you 
find  peace,  order,  prosperity?  I  hear  of 
nothing  but  conflagrations,  contagions,  inun- 
dations and  murders.  What  the  evil  nature 
of  man  spares— evil  nature  itself  annihilates ; 
for  even  brute  matter  seems  imbued  with  the 
instinct  of  destruction.  The  very  elements 
are  like  king*— it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
remain  neighbors  without  declaring  war 
against  each  other." 


"  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  look  upon  the  dark 
ide  of  things  ;  but  there  is  another  of  which 
"on  never  speak.  Tour  eyes  are  always  fas- 
ened  upon  the  horizon  where  smokes  the 
volcano,  and  will  not  look  upon  the  green 
and  undulating  fields  ripening  for  the  harvest 
at  your  feet.  At  all  events  there  u  some 
happiness,  even  in  this  world." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  replied  Gontran, 
in  a  tone  of  chagrin. 

"  But,  Gontran,  you  roust  see  that  your 
position  here  is  among  the  most  fortunate." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  and  in  the  meantime  1  de- 
clare that  I  have  never  found  either  peace  or 
contentment  in  all  the  good  which  has  been 
given  me !" 

"  What  can  there  be  for  you  to  desire  ? 
You  are  rich,  honored,  and  surrounded  by  a 
family  who  fondly  love  you." 

"Yes,  I  acknowledge  all  this ;  but  my  for- 
tune has  involved  rae  in  a  most  troublesome 
lawsuit,  for  which  I  have  just  made  the  third 
journey  to  Mftcon ;  my  good  reputation  has 
not  prevented  my  adversary  from  injuring  me 
through  his  lawyer;  and  as  to  my  family"— 

"  What  of  them?"  asked  Grugel. 

M  Why,  my  sister,  with  whom  I  have  al- 
ways lived  upon  the  most  affectionate  terms. 
I  have  just  become  embroiled  with  her" — 

"Oh,  that  will  be  but  a  short  quarrel." 

"  No,  indeed,  do  not  think  it ;  I  am  tired 
of  putting  her  affairs  in  order.  She  will 
never  let  them  remain  so,  and  I  have  been 
too  much  troubled  with  her  carelessness  and 
unreasonableness." 

"  Think  of  her  excellent  heart,  and  you 
will  pardon  her." 

"  Ob,  I  know  that  you  will  always  find 
some  reason  for  me  to  bear  these  troubles 
with  patience ;  you  have  a  recipe  for  every 
wound  of  the  soul ;  and  if  I  pushed  you  a 
little  farther,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
you  would  prove  that  I  am  wrong  to  com- 
plain, and  every  thing  is  good  in  this  world." 

44  Not  precisely,"  replied  Grugel,  "there 
are  many  things  in  the  world  which  grieve 
me  as  well  as  you ;  but  I  am  not  certain  that 
I  am  the  best  judge :  Life  is  a  great  mystery 
of  which  the  most  expansive  souls  can  com- 
prehend but  very  little.  Shall  I  confess  it 
to  you  ?  There  are  times  when  J  am  con- 
vinced that  God  has  not  inflicted  updn  man- 
kind with  so  many  evils  without  some  design. 
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Happy  and  invulnerable,  they  would  soon  be- 
come hardened  and  ferocious— each  would 
trust  in  his  own  individual  strength— -per- 
fectly satisfied  in  his  isolation,  he  would  re- 
main without  sympathy  for  his  fellow  man 
Now  their  feebleness  forces  tnen  to  each 
other— compels  them  to  assist  and  love  one 
another.  Sorrow  has  become  the  strong  tie 
which  binds  them,  and  to  that  we  owe  the 
noblest  and  sweetest  of  all  feelings— devo- 
tion and  pity." 

"Very  well,  indeed!"  replied  Gontran, 
smiling,  "  not  being  able  to  prove  that  all  is 
good,  you  are  determined  to  maintain  that 
there  is  good  in  evil,  eh  ?" 

"  Sometimes,"  replied  Grugel.  "  Rest  as- 
sured that  evil  is  not  absolute :  Science  bor- 
rows remedies  from  the  deadliest  poisons ; 
why  can  we  not  draw  some  good  from  mis- 
fortunes, accidents  and  evil  passions  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  Gontran,  there  is  no  human  mine, 
however  poor,  but  some  grains  of  gold  can 
be  found  in  it." 

"That  caps  the  climax!  Then  I  would 
like  to  know  what  amount  you  have  found 
in  our  travelling  companions." 

"  Gome,  come,  cousin,  let  us  see, — from 
the  guard,  that  curious  specimen  of  our  race, 
down  to  the  last  in  this  assemblage — what  is 
there  amongst  them  which  proclaims  them 
the  noblest  and  most  intelligent  of  all  crea- 
ted beings  ?" 

"  I  must  confess,"  replied  Grugel,  "  that 
chance  has  not  favored  us  very  highly  here." 

"  No  matter,"  replied  Gontran,  rendered 
stubborn  by  his  misanthropy ;  "no  matter,  let 
us  extract  the  gold  from  the  mine,  as  you  say ; 
and  first,  how  many  grains  can  you  hope  to 
find  in  that  cattle-dealer  just  before  us?" 

Grugel  raised  his  eyes  and  perceived  the 
traveller  designated  by  his  cousin.  He  was 
a  coarse,  fat  man,  in  a  blue  blouse,  following 
with  slow  and  heavy  steps  the  tracks  of  the 
wheels  and  gnawing  upon  a  chicken's  wing. 

"  That  is  the  seventh  repast  I  have  seen 
him  take  since  morning/1  said  Gontran,  "  and 
still  the  coach  pockets  are  bursting  with  his 
provisions.  He  eats  and  sleeps,  and  wakes 
to  eat  and  sleep  again.  He  is  not  an  idiot : 
he  is  merely  a  digesting  machine!  You 
have  seen  him  yourself ;— impossible  to  draw 
any  thing  intelligible  from  such  a  document 
as  that." 


"  Our  companion  with  the  felt  cap  has  suf- 
ficiently relieved  us  of  that  charge." 

"  Ah,  now  again  I  have  you — will  you  be 
so  good  as  to  extract  the  gold  from  him  ?  He 
only  entered  the  coach  since  morning,  and 
the  conductor  sent  him  from  the  imperial  to 
the  coup6,  and  they  have  sent  him  to  those 
in  the  interior.  And  in  the  two  hours  we 
have  had  him,  he  has  familiarised  us  with 
the  history,  even  to  the  fifth  degree,  of  his 
family.  I  know  that  for  twenty  years  he 
has  been  commissary  for  several  depart- 
ments, and  that  he  has  been  married  three 
times.  But  all  this  could  be  borne  if  we  had 
not  to  submit  to  his  questions !  He  is  as  fall 
of  curiosity  as  he  is  of  gossip,  and  when  he 
has  finished  his  confessions,  he  wishes  you  to 
make  yours.  If  you  meditate  he  will  talk 
to  you :  if  you  talk  he  will  interrupt  you. 
His  tongue  is  like  a  never-ceasing  rattle,  and 
ends  in  giving  you  an  attack  of  the  nerves.' 
Poor  LepreM"  said  Grugel,  in  a  mock 
heroic  tone ;  "  however,  he  is  a  good  soul  at 
the  bottom." 

"He  has  one  merit  at  least,"  replied  Gon- 
tran, "that  of  troubling  M'lle  Locherais: 
for  we  must  not  forget  that  amiable  compan- 
ion of  our  journey  who,  after  crying  out 
several  times  that  it  was  necessary  for  all 
to  get  out,  that  the  poor  horses  might  pull 
the  coach  up  the  hill,  at  last  excused  herself, 
and  remained  seated  for  fear  of  wetting  her 
shoes." 

"  You  must  pardon  her ;  for  the  isolation 
to  which  she  has  been  accustomed  has  not 
made  her  careful  of  the  wants  of  others ;  her 
heart  is  cramped." 

"Cramped,"  interrupted  Gontran,  indig- 
nantly, "you  deceive  yourself,  my  dear  sir; 
M'lle  Locherais  has  an  immense  heart— for 
herself!  The  entire  world  seems  to  have 
been  created  for  her  own  particular  use :  she 
cannot  comprehend  how  any  thing  can  pas? 
in  it  without  some  relation  to  her.  She  is 
one  of  those  sweet  creatures,  who,  when 
the  cry  of  murder  is  heard  in  the  streets  at 
night,  turns  over  on  her  pillow  and  complaint 
of  having  her  sleep  disturbed !" 

Grugel,  who  had  suffered  Gontran  to  fol- 
low his  whim  without  interruption,  was 
about  to  reply,  when  they  came  to  the  top 
of  the  hill :  the  conductor  calling  to  the  pas- 
sengers to  hasten  in,  he  followed  as  fast  as 
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possible.  Indeed  a  courier  had  just  arrived, 
saying  that  the  recent  overflowing  of  the 
Saone  had  rendered  the  road  to  Villefranche 
utterly  impassable,  and  advised  the  conduc- 
tor to  turn  to  the  right  and  go  higher  up  to 
Ans.  The  coach  preceding  them  had  not 
taken  this  precaution,  was  overtaken  by  the 
rushing  waters,  and  rumor  spoke  of  several 
passengers  being  drowned.  Fortunately, 
this  last  information  had  not  been  given  to 
the  travelers ;  but,  on  hearing  of  the  long 
turn  they  had  to  make,  they  all  cried  out 
against  it. 

41  There  is  a  malediction  upon  us/'  said 
Gontran,  already  impatient  at  the  delays  he 
had  met  with. 

"I  foresaw  this  very  thing,  sir/'  cried  out 
the  voluble  Lepre,  from  whom  the  two  pos- 
tillions had  just  escaped,  and  consequently 
threw  him  upon  his  fellow  travellers.  "  I 
knew  that  the  other  rivers  had  overflown 
and  only  waited  to  see  if  we  could  pass 
through  Ans.  Where  will  you  take  us  to, 
conductor  ?  Through  that  little  down  below 
there  ?  I  know  the  mayor  well  myself— a 
long,  meager  fellow,  who  is  forever  smoking. 
But  one  moment,  tell  me,  shall  we  not  stop 
before  we  get  to  Ans  ?" 

"  Impossible,"  replied  the  conductor;  "we 
are  already  eight  hours  behind  our  time." 

"But  where  shall  we  sup  then?"  cried 
out  the  fat  beef  merchant. 

"We  shall  not  sup,  sir." 

"  I  declare  I  must  have  my  broth,"  cried 
out  the  sharp,  keen  voice  of  M'lle  Locherais, 
putting  her  head  out  of  the  door.  "  I  always 
take  my  broth  at  5  o'clock." 

"  We  have  eaten  nothing  since  morning," 
said  all  the  travellers. 

"  Mount,  gentlemen,  mount,"  impatiently 
replied  the  conductor.  "  There  is  no  fun  in 
an  inundation,  especially  at  night,  and  I  have 
no  desire  to  see  my  coach  overwhelmed." 

"Drowned!"  shrieked  M'lle  Locherais; 
"  that  is  horrible.  It  must  be  prevented ! 
Conductor,  I  command  you  to  leave  this  val- 
ley. Wont  you  reply  to  me,  conductor? 
then  I  will  complain  to  the  head  officer." 

The  coach  suddenly  starting,  cut  short  the 
old  girl's  words,  who  fell  back  in  her  corner 
*ith  a  woful  exclamation.  Grugel,  pitying 
her  anxiety  felt  moved  to  relieve  it  in  some 
manner  by  telling  her  that,  in  going  round, 


they  would  avoid  the  Saone,  and  thus  es- 
cape all  danger. 

"  But  where  shall  I  get  my  broth,  then?" 
cried  the  old  girl,  a  little  reassured. 

"  We  shall  stop  only  when  we  get  to  Ans, 
the  conductor  has  said  it,  and  God  only 
knows  how  we  shall  find  the  road.  Public 
roads!  these  words  are  enough.  However,  I 
know  the  engineer  is  a  man  of  some  talent. 
His  son  married  the  same  day  that  mine 
did." 

"  But  we  can't  get  there  until  to-mor- 
row," saidLeprl. 

There  was  a  general  exclamation.  Most 
of  the  travellers  had  eaten  nothing  since 
morning,  reckoning  upon  the  usual  meal  at 
Villefranche,  and  Gontran,  with  his  habitual 
vivacity,  had  already  proposed  to  compel  the 
conductor  to  go  to  the  nearest  town  to  get 
their  supper,  when  the  cattle  dealer  cried 
out, 

"  A  supper  ?  I  have  one  at  your  service." 

"  What !  for  all  of  us  ?"  said  Leprl. 

"  For  all,  citizen.  I  can  lay  before  you 
three  courses,  with  a  dessert,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  small  sup  of  schnick." 

Whilst  speaking,  he  drew  from  his  pockets 
a  half-dozen  packages,  neatly  wrapped  up 
and  tied  carefully. 

"This  will  be  a  true  feast,"  cried  Lepre, 
who  assisted  the  beef  merchant  in  his  inven- 
tory. % 

"  Plague  take  it,  M — ,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  do  not  know  your  name." 

"Buruau." 

"  Exactly,  Mr.  Buruau ;  how  finely  you 
live !" 

"  What  is  the  use  for  a  man  to  have  plen- 
ty in  this  world  if  it  is  not  to  enjoy  good  eat- 
ing?" said  the  fat  man  with  a  certain  pride. 
"  As  to  the  rest,  the  lady  and  gentlemen  can 
now  judge  of  my  kitchen." 

Grugel  turned  towards  Gontran  with  a  sig- 
nificant smile, 

"Look,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "here 
are  the  grains  of  gold  you  were  looking 
for." 

"  Grains  of  gold,"  replied  Buruau,  who  did 
not  comprehend  them, — "  excuse  me,  but  I 
gave  you  some  sausages  with  truffle  sauce." 

'*  And  these  gentlemen  wish  to  say  that 
for  famished  men,  these  sausages  are  worth 
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as  much  as  gold/9  said  the  inexhaustible 

Leprl,  smiling. 

"  It  is  only  a  figure,  M.  Buruau.  I  have 
a  son  who  learned  his  figures  when  be  stu- 
died rhetoric,  and  he  explained  it  all  to  me. 
But  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mademoiselle  must 
be  helped  first." 

He  presented  the  provisions  to  M'lle  Lo- 
cherais,  who  turned  over  every  piece,  and 
ended  by  helping  herself  to  the  most  delicate, 
which  she  ate  whilst  grumbling  at  the  priva- 
tions one  is  subjected  to  in  travelling.  To 
console  her,  Buruau  offered  her  a  glass  of 
old  cognac;  but  M'lle  Locherais  uttered  a 
cry  of  horror : 

"  Cognac  to  me !"  said  she,  with  indigna- 
tion.    "  What  do  you  take  me  for,  sir  ?" 

11  Perhaps  you  would  rather  have  a  little 
toddy,"  said  the  cattle  dealer,  good  naturedly. 

"I  neither  drink  toddy  nor  cognac.  I 
never  drink  anything  excepting  water." 

And  the  old  girl,  turning  indignantly  to 
Grugel,  "  Conceive  such  a  rustic,"  murmured 
she,  "  to  offer  me  cognac,  as  if  the  spiced 
food  I  have  been  compelled  to  eat  was  not 
enough  to  set  my  blood  boiling!  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  ill  after  it." 

After  this  volley  she  arranged  herself  in 
her  corner  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  her 
back  upon  the  beef  merchant,  shook  up  the 
pillow  she  had  brought  with  her,  placed  her 
head  comfortably  upon  it  and  went  to  sleep. 
The  coach  continued  to  advance  slowly 
along  the  miry  road.  The  air  was  damp  and 
cold,  and  the  night  starless.  Cheered  by 
the  repast,  which  the  gastronomic  foresight 
of  Buruau  had  permitted  him  to  make,  Lepre 
recovered  his  habitual  loquacity;  and  al- 
though his  companions  had  long  ceased  to 
reply,  he  continued  his  ceaseless  flow  of 
words,  without  troubling  himself  to  find  out 
if  he  was  listened  to.  The  buzzing  voice, 
the  creeping  coach,  the  cold  air,  all  com- 
bined to  fill  the  passengers  with  impatience 
which  was  expressed  every  instant  by  yawns, 
shiverings,  and  muttered  complaints.  Gon- 
tran,  above  all,  seemed  a  prey  to  a  nervous 
irritation  which  increased  momentarily.  He 
had  opened  and  shut  the  door  more  than  ten 
times ;  threw  his  head  to  the  right,  then  to 
the  left,  and  then  backwards ;  placed  his 
legs  in  every  imaginable  position  the  cramped 
and  narrow  space  would  allow  him,  and  at  [pardon." 


day-break,  found  his  patience  completely  ex- 
hausted. 

" 1  would  give  ten  of  the  best  days  of  mv 
ftiture  life  to  be  at  the  end  of  this  journey," 
said  he. 

"  Here  we  are  at  Ans,  at  last/'  said  Gru- 
gel. 

14  Upon  my  faith,  it  is  true,"  said  Lepri 
who  had  been  overtaken  by  sleep  for  a 
moment.  "  Holloa,  conductor?  how  long 
are  you  going  to  stop  here  ?" 

"  Five  minutes,  sir." 

"  Open  the  door,  I  want  to  have  a  little 
chat  with  the  post  master." 

It  was  opened,  and  Buruau  alighted  with 
him  to  replenish  his  stock  of  provisions.  At 
the  same  time  the  office  keeper  came  up  to 
ask  if  there  was  room  for  any  more  passen- 
gers. 

"  One  only,"  replied  Grugel. 

"  How !"  cried  the  old  Locherais,  who 
had  just  awakened  in  surprise :  "  would  yoa 
indeed  force  another  passenger  in  here?" 

11 A  traveller  for  Lyons." 

"  But  it  is  impossible,"  replied  the  old  girl. 
"  See ;  we  are  already  frightfully  jammed ; 
sir,  your  coaches  are  too  small.  I  shall  cod* 
plain  to  the  administration." 

"  Here,  I  think,  is  our  new  companion/4 
said  Grugel,  looking  through  the  door. 
"  Lepre  has  already  clutched  him." 

"  A  soldier !"  said  M'lle  Locherais. 

"  A  lieutenant  in  the  hussars.1  * 

"  Oh  Heavens  !  and  he  is  coming  in  here? 
Why  do  they  not  compel  soldiers  to  go  aa 
foot." 

In  such  weather  it  would  be  rather  fa- 
tiguing, Mademoiselle." 

"  But  it  is  their  trade.  Such  peopleare  never 
fatigued.  Public  conveyances  expose  one 
to  such  odious  companionship— without  say- 
ing anything  about  deranging  one's  habits. 
To  have  nothing  warm— to  pass  the  whole 
night  without  sleep— to  be  squeezed  up- 
stifled.  I  do  not  understand,  why  one  of 
the  gentlemen  do  not  go  up  into  the  im- 
perial." 

"What— in  all  this  fog?" 

"  What  matters  that  for  men  ?" 

"  Ma'm'selle  would  indeed  be  molest  her 
ease,"  ironically  replied  Gontran,  "  and  she 
might  make  the  proposition  to  her  newi 
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"I — I— speak  to  a  soldier ?"  shrugging 
her  shoulders  with  inexpressible  disdain  and 
contempt.     "  I  prefer  to  suffer,  sir.5' 

"Here  he  is!"  said  Grugel,  as  the  lieu- 
tenant came  to  the  door,  followed  by  the  of- 
fice keeper  with  whom  he  was  disputing. 

He  was  a  young  man  richly  dressed  ;  but 
whose  boasting  words,  and  camp  manners, 
disgusted  Gontran  from  the  first.  He  com- 
plained loudly  about  the  coach  being  so 
far  behind  the  time,  having  expected  it  the 
evening  before  ;  rudely  cut  short  the  words 
of  the  office-keeper,  whose  replies  were  timid 
and  embarrassed ;  and  was  proceeding  to 
further  incivilities,  when  the  conductor  de- 
clared there  was  not  another  moment  to 
lose.  He  went  to  the  door  and  looked 
around. 

"  A  magnificent  assemblage  !"  murmured 
he,  casting  upon  the  travellers  an  impertinent 
look.     "  If  the  coupe,  and  the  rotunda  are 
as  well  decorated.— -But  what  is  this !  con 
ductor  have  you  any  women  here  ?" 

"  Insolent  wretch  !"  muttered  M'lle  Athe 
nais  Locherais. 

"  No  matter/'  he  continued  to  himself; 
"  in  the  country  one  should  not  be  too  par 
ticular." 

He  mounted ;  Gontran  leaned  over  to  Gru- 
gel, and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  This  completes  our  ridiculous  collec- 
tion." 

"Take  care,  Gontran,  he  may  hear  you." 
Gontran  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptu- 
ously. 

"  Braggarts  always  inspire  me  with  more 
contempt  than  fear ;  and  this  one  needs  a 
lesson  in  politeness." 

In  the  meantime  Buruau  had  entered  with- 
out Lepre.  After  sending  to  seek  him  at 
the  inn,  the  conductor  set  off  without  him, 
to  the  great  joy  of  M'lle  Locherais,  who 
hoped  to  have  more  room  to  herself.  But 
this  joy  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  had  at  first  placed  himself  op- 
posite to  her,  suddenly  took  the  seat  beside 
her.  The  old  girl,  with  a  contemptuous  move- 
ment, straightened  herself,  and  jerked  down 
her  veil.  The  young  officer  turned  towards 
her— 

"  Hold  !"  said  he,  in  a  mocking  tone  ;  "  is 
Madam  afraid  that  one  would  look  at  her?" 
"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Athenais,  shortly. 
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'•  I  understand  her  reasons, "  replied  the 
officer ;  "but  she  may  make  herself  easy.  I 
will  deprive  myself  of  that  pleasure  :"— -and 
as  he  saw  the  indignant  movement  of  Miss 
Locherais—1'  I  said  that  because  I  am  inter- 
ested in  her  health,  and  to  permit  her  to 
breathe  with  uncovered  face,  I  shall  take  it 
upon  myself  to  raise  this  window!" 

"I  oppose  it!"  quickly  replied  M'lle 
Locherais.  '•  My  physician  has  expressly 
forbidden  me  to  inhale  the  morning  air.*' 

"  And  mine  forbids  me  to  stifle  myself," 
said  the  young  man.  reaching  towards  the 
window. 

But  the  old  girl  cried  out  that  the  window 
was  on  her  side — that  she  had  a  right  to  keep 
it  cbvsed  ;  and  appealed  to  the  other  passen- 
gers. However  little  disposed  Gontran  was 
to  favor  M'lle  Locherais,  from  dislike  to  the 
soldier  he  now  took  her  part,  and  there  re- 
sulted between  him  and  the  officer  a  discus- 
sion which  would  soon  have  become  embit- 
tered, if  Grugel  had  not  interposed  and  ex- 
changed his  seat,  by  a  window,  with  the 
young  man.  The  lieutenant  accepted  it 
with  a  bad  grace,  muttering  some  threats 
against  Gontran. 

Now  the  reader  has  already  perceived  that 
the  dominant  qualities  of  this  last  gentleman 
were  neither  patience  nor  resignation.  The 
continual  contradictions  he  had  met  with  on 
his  journey  had  greatly  increased  his  natural 
irrascibility— and  the  dissension  which  had 
broken  out  between  him  and  the  soldier  was 
renewed  several  times ;  until  a  last  occasion 
arrived  for  it  to  degenerate  into  a  quarrel. 
Several  small  packages  had  been  placed  by 
Gontran  in  the  net  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  coach :  the  lieutenant  pretended  they  in- 
commoded him  and  required  their  removal. 
Gontran  refused. 

"  You  are  determined  to  let  them  remain 
here?" 

"  Determined  l" 

"  Well,  I  will  disembarrass  myself  of  them 
through  the  coach  door;"  and  the  young 
man  reached  towards  the  net. 

Gontran  seized  his  arm. 

"  Take  care  what  you  do,  sir !"  said  he,  in 
an  altered  tone.  "  Since  you  have  been 
here,  you  have  made  every  effort  to  make 
me  lose  my  patience :  from  your  entrance 
you  have  acted  as  if  you  were  privileged  to 
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injure  and  tyrannise;  but  know  now  that 
I  am  not  the  man  to  recognize  such  assump- 
tion/' 

"  Is  that  a  threat  at  random  ?"  demanded 
the  soldier,  throwing  upon  Gontran  a  dis- 
dainful look. 

"  No,"  interrupted  Grugel,  uneasy  at  the 
aspect  of  affairs ;  "  my  cousin  only  observed 
to  you"— 

"I  accept  no  observations  from  citizens," 
interrupted  the  soldier. 

"And  citizens  brook  no  insolence,"  re- 
plied Gontran. 

At  the  word  insolence,  the  lieutenant 
trembled;  an  angry  blush  rapidly  crossed 
his  features. 

"Where  do  you  stop  sir?"  asked  he 
of  Gontran,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  rage. 

"  At  Lyon." 

"  We  will  have  an  explanation  there." 

"Be  it  so." 

Grugel,  frightened,  endeavored  to  inter- 
pose ;  but  his  cousin  and  the  officer  interrup- 
ted him  at  the  same  time  declaring  they 
would  terminate  the  affair  at  Lyon. 

At  that  moment  loud  cries  were  heard— 
and  the  diligence  was  joined  by  a  small 
chaise  covered  with  mud.  M'Ue  Locherais 
thrust  her  head  out  at  the  door. 

"Good  Heavens!  what  a  misfortune," 
cried  she,  "  here  is  M.  Peter  Lepre— over- 
taken at  last:  now  we  are  complete.'* 

Ah  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  diligence,  the 
commissary  of  colonial  provisions  leaped 
from  the  chaise  and  presented  himself  at  the 
coach  door  just  opened  by  the  conductor. 

"  So  you  set  off  without  waiting  for  pas- 
sengers*, do  you  ?"  he  cried,  in  a  furious 
voice. 

"  I  sent  and  called  for  you  three  times," 
objected  the  conductor. 

"  You  might  have  called  six  times,  sir ; — 
a  dozen  times.  You  must  be  stingy  of  your 
words!  What  does  it  cost  you  to  speak? 
Could  I  leave  the  postmaster  whilst  he  was 
relating  to  me  the  misfortune  which  hap- 
pened to  the  diligence  yesterday?  For  you 
know  not,  gentlemen,  that  it  was  drowned." 
"  Drowned?"  repeated  all  voices  at  once. 
"  It  is  nothing,"  interrupted  the  conduc- 


"  I  beg  you  to  get  up  instantly." 

"And  what  will  our  families  think  when 
they  hear  of  this  disaster." 

"Quick:  get  up." 

"  And  I  was  just  about  getting  all  the  de- 
tails, when  they  told  me  you  had  set  off 
without  me." 

"  And  will  do  it  again,"  said  the  conduc- 
tor, losing  all  patience. 

"  I  dare  you  to  do  it,"  said  Lepre\  getting 
up ; — "  but  I  have  had  enough  of  chaises. 
I  am  in,  conductor — go  ahead." 

They  overwhelmed  the  commissary  with 
questions,  and  he  related  all  he  had  learned. 
Suddenly  interrupting  himself  according  to 
his  custom,— -recognizing  the  lieutenant,— 
he  cried  out : 

"  What!  is  this  the  gentleman  I  had  the 
honor  of  seeing  at  Ans  ?" 

"  Myself,"  replied  the  hussar. 

"  Enchanted  to  find  you  again/'  said 
Leprl.  "  As  you  see,  I  am  the  friend  of  all 
soldiers  :  I  should  have  served  myself  if  I 
had  not  found  a  good  situation." 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  M'lle  Atbenais. 
who  had  just  perceived  that  he  was  damp. 

"  It  is  that  cursed  mist,"  said  he,  trying 
to  dry  himself  with  his  handkerchief. 

"  But  you  should  not  come  into  a  coach  in 
such  a  state,"  replied  M'Ue  Locherais.  with 
an  air  of  dissatisfaction.  When  you  began  to 
feel  the  damp,  you  should  have  remained 
outside." 

"To  dry  myself?"  asked  Lepre,  smiling: 

very  much  obliged   to  you.     I  have  had 

enough  of  it ;  and  my  coachman  was  drunk: 

he  would  have   carried   his  chaise  in  the 

river." 

The  devil!" 

Yes,  it  would  have  been  added  to  the 
diligence  of  yesterday  ;  provided  there  was 
not  some  brave  man  found  to  fi*h  us  out. 
That  is  it,  after  all,  you  see.  Three  years 
ago,  during  the  great  inundation,  a  work- 
man by  himself  saved  five  persons  from 
drowning  in  a  coach  near  Guillotiere." 

"  We  recollect  that  so  much  the  better,' 
said  Grugel,  "  as  my  cousin   here  had  bi< 
best  friend  saved  amongst  the  number.1' 
Is  that  true  ?"  demanded  the  hussar. 

And  he  owed  his  salvation  entirely  to 


tor:  "  but  mount,  sir." 

11 1  won't:  it  is  something,"  replied  Peter I this  young  man." 
Leprt  :  "  every  body  is  in  consternation."     I     "  Oh  !M  said  Gontran, 
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11  how  noble  and  heroic  were  that  young 
man's  actions; — the  frightened  horses  had 
carried  the  coach  into  the  strongest  current ; 
the  multitude  upon  the  banks  looked  upon 
the  unhappy  passengers  without  the  courage 
to  assist  them ;  there  was  no  hope  for  those 
five  perishing  beings  who  were  found  in  the 
coach." 

"Bah!"  interrupted  the  soldier,  "there 
were  some  amongst  them  who  knew  how  to 
swim,  perhaps,  and  might  have  got  out  of 
the  scrape.'1 

Gontran  disdained  a  reply. 

"  The  coach  began  to  sink,"  continued  he, 
•  when  a  workman  appeared  in  a  small  boat, 
which  he  rowed  with  great  difficulty  in  the 
middle  of  the  Rhone  ;— three  times  he  was 
on  the  brink  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
turbid  waters.  The  people  on  shore  seeing 
bis  danger  cried  out,  <  Go  no  farther ;  land  or 
you  will  perish.'  But  the  noble  man  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  cries,  and  advanced 
still  towards  the  coach,  which  he  reached, 
after  the  most  imminent  danger,  by  his  skill 
and  dexterity." 

"  And  a  little  good  luck,"  said  the  officer. 

"  Doubtless/'  replied  Grugel,  who  had 
remarked  an  impatient  movement  on  the 
part  of  Gontran :  "  but  it  is  only  to  such 
brave  hearts  that  such  good  luck  happens." 

"  It  was  a  fine  action,"  said  M'lle  Loche- 
rais,  "  and  its  author  ought  to  have  been  re- 
compensed for  it." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Gontran,  "the  work- 
man without  doubt  felt  that  the  true  recom- 
pense of  noble  deeds  is  within  ourselves ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  men  were  saved,  he  re- 
tired without  hearing  or  receiving  any  thing." 

"  By  my  faith !"  said  the  soldier,  "  it 
would  have  been  a  fine  thing  to  pay  for  such 
an  act." 

"  And  no  one  knew  his  name  ?"  demanded 
Lepre. 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  Louis  Duroc." 

"  Hey  :  did  you  say  Louis" — 

"  Duroc." 

Lepr£,  bursting  with  information,  turned 
towards  the  officer — 

"  But  that  is  your  name !"  cried  he. 

"That  gentleman's  name!"  cried  every 
voice. 

"Louis  Duroc!"  said  the  indefatigable 
newsmonger.     "  I  asked  him  what  it  was 


whilst  we  were  chatting  at  the  inn  in  Ans, 
and  I  saw  it  besides  upon  his  travelling 
trunk." 

"  Well,  after  all,"  said  the  officer,  smiling, 
"that  is  my  name." 

"Can  it  be,"  said  Gontran;  "and  you 
were"— 

"  The  workman  in  question.  Yes,  gentle- 
men :  there  was  no  need  of  telling  my  name ; 
now  there  is  no  need  to  conceal  it.  I  entered 
the  army  eight  days  after  the  thing  hap- 
pened, and  my  regiment  was  ordered  to  Al- 
giers, which  caused  the  citizens  in  the  coach 
and  myself  to  lose  sight  of  each  other ;  but 
I  count  upon  seeing  them  at  Lyon." 

"  I  will  conduct  you  to  them  with  all  my 
heart/'  replied  Gontran,  holding  out  his  hand. 
"  Let  us  be  friends,  M.  Duroc." 

" '  Us?'"  replied  the  soldier,  looking  upon 
Gontran  with  hesitation. 

"  Ah !  forget  all  that  is  passed,"  said  Gon- 
tran. "I  am  ready,  if  it  is  necessary,  to 
confess  that  I  was  wrong." 

"No,  no,  faith!"  replied  Louis;  "it 
was  I  that  was  hot  headed.  I  regret  it,  upon 
my  honor.  Look  you—it  is  a  foolish  custom 
in  our  regiment,  because  we  are  fearless,  we 
wish  to  show  it  on  all  occasions,  and  to  every 
new-comer  we  point  our  sabres ;  but  at  the 
bottom  I  am  a  good  fellow  and  bear  no  malice, 
sir." 

He  here  cordially  pressed  Gontran' s  hand. 
With  equal  cordiality  Lepre  pressed  the  sol- 
dier's— 

"  Very  well— very  well,  indeed;  you  are 
a  true  Frenchman, — so  is  this  gentleman, — 
and  Frenchmen  understand  each  other.  En- 
chanted to  have  made  your  acquaintance, 
M.  Louis  Duroc.  But  do  you  know  it  was 
very  fortunate  that  I  obliged  you  to  tell  my 
name,  (though  you  would  not  say  so.)  With- 
out me  no  one  would  have  known  your 
value." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  Grugel,  looking  at  Gon- 
tran :  "  if  Lepre  had  been  less  a  talker,  this 
explanation  would  not  have  taken  place,  and 
without  it  my  cousin  would  have  held  Du- 
roc's  character  in  contempt.  So  you  see 
chance  seems  to  have  endeavored  to  support 
my  thesis ;  and  all  the  honor  of  the  day  be- 
longs to  me." 

As  he  finished  these  words  the  coach  stop- 
ped :  they  had  arrived  at  Lyon.    In  alight- 
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ing,  the  travellers  found  the  inn  yard  filled 
with  relations  and  friends  awaiting  them. 
The  misfortune  of  the  day  before  had  awa- 
kened all  their  anxiety.  The  moment  Gon- 
tran  put  his  feet  on  the  ground  he  heard  his 
name  pronounced ;  turning  he  saw  his  sister, 
whose  anxiety  had  made  her  forget  all  their 
misunderstanding :  and  with  a  cry  of  joy  she 
rushed  into  his  arms.  He  clasped  her  fond- 
ly—and from  that  moment  they  were  friends. 
As  they  were  walking  out  of  the  yard  to- 
gether, they  met  their  late  companions.  Bu- 
ruau  and  Lepr£  saluted  them  ;  Louis  Duroc 
renewed  his  promise  of  seeing  them  soon ; 
and  M'lle  Locherais  alone  passed  them  with- 
out a  look:  she  was  wholly  occupied  in 
watching  over  her  baggage.  Grugel  turned 
towards  Gontran — 

"  This  is  the  only  objection  to  my  doc- 
trine11— pointing  to  the  old  girl.  "All  our 
other  companions  have,  more  or  less,  re 
deemed  themselves  in  our  eyes : — the  gour- 
mand in  procuring  us  a  supper— the  gossip 
in  revealing  a  useful  secret— and  the  quarrel- 
some officer  is  giving  us  a  proof  of  his  gener- 
ous bravery ;  but  of  what  use  has  the  cold 
egotism  of  Miss  Atheninais  de  Locherais 
been  to  us  ?" 

"  In  making  me  feel  the  value  of  devo- 
tion and  tenderness,"  replied  Gontran,  clasp- 
ing his  sister's  arm  ; — "  henceforth  I  will 
adopt  your  system,  cousin  :  believing  there 
is  a  good  side  to  all  things,  and  the  only  thing 
necessary  is  to  know  how  to  find  the  vein  of 
goU." 

S.  S.  C. 

Columbus,  Ga. 
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Through  its  narrow  crevice  beaming, 
Brightly  shines  the  living  soul ! 
Early  in  our  life's  bright  morning 
Fair  and  beautiful  it  seems, 
As  a  glimpse  of  Heaven,  dawning 
On  young  children  in  their  dreams. 
But  old  Time,  still  onward  creeping. 
Step  by  step,  towards  our  end — 
Sees  the  trace  of  spirit- weeping— 
Sees  the  hard  and  strong  heart  bend  \— 
Sees  the  eyes  grow  dim  with  glancing 
Back  upon  the  years  gone-by ; 
As  the  new  ones,  onward  dancing, 
Catch  and  echo  back  the  sigh ! 
And  the  world  is  sad  and  dreary 
To  these  old,  life-sated  men 
And  their  souls  grow  still  more  wear} 
By  the  thoughts  of  what  hath  been. 
Life  is  dusty !  Life  is  jarring ! 
With  the  sounds  of  strife  and  bate. 
And  the  mortal  worms  are  warring. 
Toiling  hard  against  their  fate- 
Striving  each  before  the  other- 
Fair  or  foul— to  win  the  goal ; 
Brother,  smiling  on  his  brother 
With  a  hatred  in  his  soul : 
And  the  world  growB  still  more  dreary 
For  those  old  life-sated  men, 
And  their  thoughts  arc  still  more  weary, 
For  the  tbougbtsof  what  hath  been. 
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In  the  following  article,  the  chronological  argument 
advanced  by  the  authors  of  the  u  Types  or  Mankind"  » 
not  considered  by  the  writer.  It  constitutes  a  separate 
and  distinct  subject  which  will  probably  be  discussed  is  ■ 
future  number. — [Ed.  Sou.  LiL  Mess. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  are  men  of 
unstained  moral  habits,  and  of  distinguished 
learning  and  talent ;  but  they  are  the  last 
types  of  infidelity,  and  the  last  lingering 
representatives  of  that  contest  which  has  di» 
rected  its  fury  against  the  Christian  religion, 
from  the  days  of  Voltaire,  and  his  coadjutor? 
in  France,  Germany  and  England.  Voltaire 
relied  much  upon  the  idea  of  a  diversity  oi 
origin  among  the  human  races,  to  overthrow 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  whilst  he 

*  Types  of  AUxkisd;  or  Etbuologicol  Researches, 
.baaed  upon  the  Ancient  Monuments,  Paintings  Sculp- 
tures, and  Crania  of  races,  and  upon  the  Natural,  Gee- 
graphical,  Philological  and  Biblical  history :  illustratf.' 
by  selections)  from  the  inedited  papers  of  Samuel  Georpr 
Morton,  .Mji-Q*  .and  by  additional  contributions  fro* 
,frof.  S.  Agassiz,LL.D^  \V.  Usher,  M.  D-  and  Prot  II. 
S;  Patterson,  M.  D.  By  J.  C.  Nott,  and  George  R.  did- 
daftl!PfcifeJe1ffl>ia:  ♦Itfpptaaott  &  Grambo. 
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dung  to  the  belief,  he  had  not  sufficient  sci- 
entific  ability  to  argue  the  question.  But  in 
later  days  the  opposite  doctrine  to  that  of  the 
unity  of  the  races,  has  brought  a  vast  learn- 
ing, with  high  talent,  to  the  support  of  the 
cause ;  and  one  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, can  form  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
learning,  labor  and  talent  which  have  been 
fastened  upon  it.  Among  those  most  distin- 
guished in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the 
unity  of  the  races,  we  find  Virey,  Borg  de 
St.  Vincent,  Barton,  Dr.  Morton,  Prof.  Agas- 
siz,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  Prof.  Gibson,  Dr.  B. 
H.  Coates,  Des  Moulin,  Broe,  Lord  Kitnes, 
Voltaire  and  Thomas  Paine ;  but  among  the 
ablest  defenders  of  their  faith,  are  to  be  found 
the  authors  of  the  book  before  us ;  whilst 
these  names  carry  much  weight  the  votary 
of  science  will  yield  a  deeper  and  more  fer- 
vent homage,  not  to  the  names,  but  to  the 
philosophy  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Linnaeus,  Buffon, 
Cuvier,  Humboldt,  Bluroenbach,  Prichard, 
and  many  other  great  masters  of  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  science  which  they  have  il- 
lustrated with  a  light  and  power  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

In  a  religious  sense,  no  subject  connect- 
ed with  science  has  the  same  interest  and 
importance.  If  there  are  distinct  species  ol 
Man,  then  the  Bible  is  untrue  ;  if  there  be 
other  races  than  the  descendants  of  Adam, 
they  are  free  from  the  penalty  "  of  man's 
first  disobedience1'  and  the  tragic  scene  of 
Calvary  but  a  mockery  and  a  delusion.  No 
believer  in  the  Bible  will  ever  be  led  astray 
by  the  false  lights  attempted  to  be  placed  in 
the  temple  of  science,  where  every  lamp  is 
lit  by  a  torch  from  Heaven— -where  every 
light  shows  forth  the  uniformity  of  its  laws— 
where  nature  works  with  a  unity  of  purpose, 
and  where  nature  alone  must  settle  these 
laws,  and  prescribe  their  limits. 

We  do  not  propose  discussing  the  Bible 
doctrine  of  this  subject;  but  meeting  these 
valiant  sons  of  science  upon  the  battle-field 
of  their  own  selection,  and  with  weapons  of 
their  own  choice. 

We  will  discuss  it  simply  in  its  scientific 
bearing,  and  see  if  the  force  of  science  will 
not  lend  its  aid  to  support  the  fair  fabric  of 
the  Christian  Church,  rather  than  imbibe  a 
Vandal  spirit,  and  recklessly  dash  it  to  the 
earth,  and  with  its  fall  crush  the  hope*  of 


the  world  ;  and  with  the  highest  respect  for 
the  learning,  character  and  standing  of  the 
authors  of  the  work  before  us,  we  would  re- 
mind them,  in  the  language  of  Sir  J.  F.  W. 
Herschel,  "  the  character  of  a  true  philoso- 
pher, is  to  hope  all  things  not  impossible,  and 
to  believe  all  things  not  unreasonable." 

The  object  of  the  work  before  us  is  to  prove 
that  the  human  family  did  not  spring  from 
one  common  centre,  but  from  many  different - 
centres ;  the  facts  and  deductions  upon  which 
this  science  rest,  for  it  is  worthy  the  name, 
are  drawn  from  the  diversity  found  among 
the  human  race,  as  exemplified  in  the  differ- 
ence in  colour,  crania,  feature,  and  other 
physical  distinctions,  which  mark  the  races  • 
of  mankind.  It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
imperfection  of  a  science,  if  not  of  the  igno- 
rance of  its  devotees,  that  scarcely  any  two 
of  its  lights  and  leaders  agree  in  the  number 
of  species  into  which  they  would  divide  the 
human  beings  who  people  the  earth.  Many 
naturalists,  with  no  idea  of  a  belief  in  the  dis- 
tinct existeuce  of  races,  have  differed  in 
their  classification  of  varieties,  but  not  of 
species,  except  those  who  deny  the  unity 
doctrine.  Boy  de  St.  Vincent,  for  example, 
makes  fifteen  species ;  Morton  prefers  the 
name  of  families  by  which  he  means  the 
same  thing,  and  makes  twenty-two;  Luke 
Burke  makes  sixty-three,  with  twenty-eight 
distinct  intellectual  varieties,  and  thirty-five 
physical  races,  whilst  Joqcuinof  divides  man- 
kind into  three  species  of  the  genus  homo. 
Does  not  this  prove  the  impossibility  of  giv- 
ing any  dignity  or  fixedness  to  the  science  of 
ology  ?  The  range  of  this  science  prop- 
erly embraces  anthropology  as  well  as  ethnol- 
ogy— but  as  our  authors  have  chiefly  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  ethnological  bearing 
of  the  subject,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
chapter  on  geology  md  paleontology  which  was 
contributed  by  Dr.  Usher  of  Mobile,  and  has 
no  connection  with  it,)  I  shall  not  digress 
from  the  subject  of  ethnology,  unless  it  be  to 
follow  these  gentlemen  in  their  out-of-the- 
way  geological-palceontological  excursion  into 
the  regions  of  antiquity. 

That  an  almost  unascertainable  variety 
exists  among  the  human  species,  no  one  de- 
nies, but  they  are  only  varieties,  which  exist 
in  very  many  instances,  from  ascertainable 
causes,  producing  the  vast  difference  among 
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the  sods  and  daughters  of  Adam,  which  ex- 
ist from  the  fair-haired  Saxon  to  the  sooty 
black  inhabitant  of  Egypt.  It  is  upon  this 
argument  and  the  facts,  that  will  be  adduced 
that  the  hope  of  overthrowing  the  dangerous 
and  unphilosophic  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
common  centres  of  origin  in  the  human  fam- 
ily, is  partly  based. 

It  will  be  shown,  as  is  now  acknowledged 
by  many,  that  as  the  causes  which  occasion 
a  difference  in  physical  appearance  are  re- 
moved, the  particular  people  recover  their 
former  likeness  to  their  original  family. 

To  prove  this,  the  history  of  a  most  unfor- 
tunate set  of  people  known  as  Cretins  is  suf- 
ficient. They  are  numerous  in  Europe,  es- 
pecially in  Switzerland,  and  along  the  val- 
leps  of  the  Danube ;  they  suffer  from  birth 
with  a  kind  of  idiocy ;  their  bodies  exhibit 
hideous  deformities ;  faces  more  brutish  than 
human ;  low  foreheads ;  the  top  of  the  head 
coming  to  a  point ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  face 
prominent ;  and  often  attached  to  the  neck 
an  enormous  goitre ;  thick  lips,  with  a  dull 
and  stupid  look;  large  and  flat  nose,  with 
very  coarse  hair.  They  often  remain  mo- 
tionless for  many  hours,  unconscious  of  what 
is  passing  around  them  ;  most  of  them  can 
neither  stand  nor  walk,  uttering  inarticulate 
sounds ;  they  are  generally  fed  like  babes  ; 
the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing  are  blunt- 
ed, whilst  their  intellectual  faculties  are  as 
imperfect  as  their  physical  development. 
They  are  very  numerous  ;  being  counted  in 
many  localities  by  hundreds.* 

In  speaking  of  them,  a  learned  author 
says,  It  would  seem  that  the  moist  and 
cold  valleys,  the  marshy  vapours,  the  want 
of  circulation  of  air,  the  water  issuing  from 
the  snows  are  the  chief  causes  which  pro- 
duce Cretinism ;  for  you  meet  with  few  or 
none  out  of  well  defined  limits." 

Medical  men  have  observed  that  Cretinism 
never  appears  at  the  height,  of  3,000  feetabove 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  dreadful  calamity 
excited  the  benevolence  of  Dr.  Guggenbuhl 
as  they  came  under  his  observation  while 
travelling  among  the  Alps.  His  attention 
and  talent  were  ardently  directed  to  the  re- 
lief, if  possible,  of  these  people ;  he  erected 
his  elegant  establishment  on  a  mountain 
which  commands  the  most  picturesque  view 

*  Unity  of  toe  Races  by  Dr.  Smith. 


of  the  valley  of  Interlaken,  in  one  of  the 
finest  portions  of  Switzerland.  The  buildings 
are  well  ventilated,  and  arranged  with  every 
convenience  and  comfort.  The  Doctor  first 
gives  strict  attention  to  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  inmates ;  beginning  with  the 
utmost  particularity  of  diet ;  he  then  learns 
them  the  use  of  their  limbs,  with  gradually 
increasing  and  regular  exercise.  They 
learn  to  talk,  and  are  soon  directed  in  i 
course  of  intellectual  development ;  they  are 
taught  to  read  and  write ;  study  grammar, 
geography,  and  the  other  elements,  of  a  com- 
mon education  with  instructions  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  thus  we  find  taken  from  the 
dull,  dumb,  brutish,  senseless  and  helpless 
state,  a  set  of  human  beings  who  are  placed 
before  the  world  in  a  condition  of  intellec- 
tual, and  physical  usefulness,  enabling 
them  to  go  forth  among  men,  useful  as  la- 
borers, and  useful  to  themselves.  Look  to 
the  condition  of  these  people,  dumb,  foolish, 
almost  motionless,  with  scarcely  any  devel- 
opment by  the  external  senses,— as  seeing, 
hearing,  smelling;  and  then  see  them  brought 
out  of  this  miserable  state,  by  careful  cul- 
ture and  education  ;  we  ask  what  explana- 
tion will  those  give  who  believe  in  the  un- 
philosophic doctrine,  of  a  diversity  in  the 
origin  of  the  races.  Here  is  the  most  marked 
difference  known  to  exist ;  but  it  is  induced 
by  physical  causes,  among  people  acknowl- 
edged to  be  of  the  same  type ;  for  upon  a 
removal  of  the  causes  which  occasion  this 
difference,  even  upon  the  same  generation, 
we  find  Cretinism  removed.  The  unfortu- 
nate victim  resumes  his  former  type,  stands 
side  by  side  with  the  gay  and  merry  Swiss, 
and  contends  with  the  valiant  inhabitant 
of  the  Danube,  as  a  man,  and  fellow  labo- 
rer. From  this  we  are  led  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion,  along  with  Pricbard,  and 
Bronde,  and  Kennith,  and  Humboldt,  the  last 
matchless  in  learning  and  talent  as  in  his  ob- 
servation and  travel,  that  the  varieties  of 
Man,  as  of  all  lower  animals,  are  attributa- 
ble to  the  climate,  habit,  diet,  and  social  con- 
dition. 

In  discussing  this  question  of  the  Unity  of 
the  Races,  I  prefer  as  a  sound  and  philosophi- 
cal view,  to  take  the  classification  of  Bio- 
menbacb,  which  bears  the  test  of  the  closest 
analysis,  and  though  it  embraces  the  widest 
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variety,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  all  these 
varieties  can  be  accounted  for,  from  local 
causes. 

According  to  this  author  there  are  five 
varieties,  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolion  the 
Malay,  the  Ethiopian,  and  the  American.* 

The  Caucasian  variety  is  recognized  by 
the  skin  being  white,  or  rather  brownish ; 
red  cheeks,  and  different  shades  of  the  hair, 
from  black  to  yellow  or  red,  the  head  nearly 
globular,  the  face  oval  and  straight,  with  an 
expansive  forehead,  face  narrow  at  the  base, 
the  chin  full  and  rounded. 

In  this  variety  Blumenbach  includes  the 
Europeans;  except  the  Laplanders,  the 
people  of  Western  Asia,  the  Georgians, 
Persians,  Arabians  &c. 

The  Mongolian  variety  presents  a  darker 
shade,  approximating  to  the  olive;  hair  black, 
strong  and  straight,  head  of  a  square  form, 
face  broad,  and  flattened  nose,  chin  project- 
ing slightly,  and  lips  thick.  This  embrace? 
all  the  Asiatic  nations  to  the  east  of  the  Ob 
and  the  Caspian,  except  the  Malays.  Blumen- 
bach includes  the  Laplanders,  Esquimaux, 
Samoides,  &c. 

The  Malay  is  brown  ;  black  and  soft  hair, 
head  rather  narrow,  face  full  and  broad, 
with  large  mouth;  they  are  found  on  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  the  adjoining  islands, 
and  in  the  South  Sea  islands.  The  Ethiopian 
variety  is  distinguished  by  black  skin,  and 
hair  and  eyes;  the  hair  being  woolly,— 
head  narrow  and  compressed  latterly,  eyes 
prominent,  nose  and  lips  thick,  and  receding 
chin. 

The  Armenian  variety  have  a  red  com 
plexion,  their  hair  more  nearly  resembling 
the  Mongolian,  deep  set  eyes,  flattened  nose, 
and  broad  face. 

The  above  division  embraces  every  varie- 
ty of  Man,  all  others  are  shades  of  one  vari- 
ety or  the  other ;  and  in  this  paper  it  shall 
be  our  aim  to  prove  that  the  different  varie- 
ties, are  all  traceable  to  climate,  or  some 
other  local  cause. 

The  most  prominent  difference,  if  not  the 
only  one  of  importance,  is  complexion. 

In  reference  to  the  influence  of  complex- 
ion and  colour,  climate  exercises  a  most  im- 
portant, if  not  a  controlling  influence.  The 
seat  of  colour  in  the  human  species  has  been 

*  Edinburg  Encyclopedia,  vol.  6.  p.  661. 


ascertained  to  be  the  rete  Mtcosum,  which 
is  located  between  the  epidermis,  and  the 
inner  skin.  This  substance  is  found  to  be 
black  in  the  negro ;  reddish  in  the  mulatto ; 
brown  in  the  gipsy;  white,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  red  in  the  European ;  and  of  a 
dead  white  in  the  Albino. 

In  reference  to  the  influence  of  heat,  in 
any  country,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its 
exact  power,  the  distance  from  the  equator 
being  only  one  of  other  causes  which  con- 
trol the  climate ;  which  is  affected  by  its 
elevation  above  the  sea,  the  height  of  its 
mountains,  the  extent  of  the  land,  and  the 
nature  of  its  surface.  This  will  at  once 
silence  those  who  may  say  that  people 
living  in  the  same  latitude,  are  known  to 
have  different  colours.  In  Africa,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  torrid  zone  are  black,  but  in 
South  America  they  have  a  different  colour ; 
the  plain  of  Mexico,  according  to  Humboldt 
being  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  world  is  not  old  enough  to  say  how 
long  it  takes  to  convert  a  pure  white  into  the 
deepest  black,  yet  it  is  ascertained  beyond 
doubt,  that  every  generation  descended  from 
white  parents,  in  the  torrid  zone,  acquires 
a  darker  tinge.  The  Portuguese  settled  at  Mi- 
tomba,  a  river  in  Sierra  Leone  have,  by  their 
marriage  with  the  natives,  and  the  influence 
of  climate,  degenerated  into  the  negro— with 
woolly  hair,  thick  lips  and  other  indications 
of  the  negro.  A  change  is  likewise  pro- 
duced in  the  negro  when  removed  to  a  tem- 
perate climate ;— every  generation  being 
fairer  than  the  One  that  preceeded  it.  It  is 
positively  asserted  to  be  so  in  America, 
by  the  observant  Abbe  Raynal,  and  by  Dr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.* 

The  Jews  whose  history  has  not  passed 
unnoticed  in  the  Types  of  Mankind,  present 
a  clear  and  decided  illustration  of  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  on  colour,  whilst  their  phy- 
siognomy has  remained  mostly  unaltered, 
owing  to  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  re- 
fuse to  mingle  with  other  races.  In  Britain 
they  are  fair,  in  Spain  brown,  in  Arabia  and 
Egypt  copper-coloured,  and  almost  wholly 
black  in  Abyssinia  and  at  Cochin  in  India. 

Dr.  Buchanan  gives  a  description  of  the 
Jews   at  Cochin,   denominating  one    class 

*  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  title  Colour. 
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white  and  the  other  black  the  latter,  he  con* 
eludes,  owe  their  dark  complexion  to  a  long 
residence  in  the  country,  whilst  the  other 
he  thinks  have  not  resided  in  the  country 
long  enough  to  complete  the  dye. 

"  The  Arabian  race  of  India  differ  in 
physical  characters  from  the  Medo-Persian  ; 
the  difference  is  most  striking  in  complex- 
ion, the  Hindoos  being  black,  whilst  the 
Pensians  are  comparatively  fair,  with  black 
hair  and  eyes.  The  cause  which  has  given 
rise  to  this  diversity  can  apparently  be  no- 
thing else  than  the  influence  of  the  hot 
climate  of  Hindostan.# 

The  influence  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon 
plants  and  vegetation  of  all  kinds,  has  been 
observed  by  every  person ;  and  no  one  can 
fail  to  observe  the  difference  in  the  colour  of 
a  vine  that  has  strayed  from  its  hardy 
companions  and  found  refuge  beneath  a  porch 
or  house  ;  or  the  sprigs  of  grass  that  spring 
up  under  a  plank,  to  those  that  surround  it, 
and  have  the  unlimited  enjoyment  of  the 
sun's  rays. 

In  northern  latitudes  hares,  squirrels,  and 
weasels,  are  white,  but  bro*n  or  gray  in 
milder  climates.  In  some  countries,  in 
Sweden  for  instance,  the  hare  varies  his 
colour  as  the  season  changes,  being  white  in 
winter,  and  gray  in  summer.!  And  Linnae- 
us says,  "  Lepus  apud  nos,  aestate,  cinereus, 
Heme  semper  albus" 

It  is  not  a  strange  or  unreasonable  theory 
then  which  simply  gives  an  influence  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  human  skin,  when 
it  is  known  to  operate  most  powerfully  upon 
the  colour  of  plants  and  animals. 

Barrere,  has  demonstrated  in  a  strong 
and  practical  way,  the  manner  in  which  he 
supposes  climate  to  act  upon  the  colour, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  colour  of  the  bile, 
which  from  several  dissections  he  made  in 
Cayenne,  upon  negroes,  he  found  to  be  as 
black  as  ink ;  as  an  effusion  of  bile  always 
tinges  the  white  skin,  it  may  have  some  ef- 
fect when  black  in  blacking  the  negro.t 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  close  this 
part  of  our  essay  than  by  a  quotation,  from 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  which  says, 
"The  generally  received  opinion  concerning 

•Pricbard,vol.iv,p248. 

t  Edinburg  Enecypd.  vol  6.  p  621. 
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the  varieties  of  complexion  which  are  found 
in  different  races  of  man  throughout  the 
globe,  is,  that  they  are  caused  entirely  by  the 
influence  of  climate.  Respecting  the  pri- 
mary colour  of  man,  the  supporters  of  this 
theory  are  not  agreed.  Buffon,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  thought  that  the  primary 
colour  was  white,  which  by  difference  of  cli- 
mate, food,  and  manners,  was  changed  into 
yellow,  brown  and  black,  which  manifested 
a  strong  tendency  to  return,  notwithstanding 
the  influence  of  these  circumstances,  in  Al- 
binos. Mitchell,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains, that  the  primitive  colour  of  man,  was 
a  medium  between  black  and  white,  *  from 
which  primitive  colour  the  Europeans  degen- 
erated as  much  on  the  one  hand  as  the  Afri- 
cans did  on  the  other;  the  Asiatics  (unless, 
perhaps,  where  mixed  with  the  white  Euro- 
peans,) with  most  of  the  Americans,  retain- 
ingtheprimitiveand  original  complexion.'  "— 
PhilosopL  Iran*.  Ahrigd.  by  Marty*,  toL9 
p.  948. 

The  argument  attempted  to  be  drawn  from 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  human 
family,  in  which  our  learned  authors  avail 
themselves  much  of  the  diligent  research  of 
the  late  lamented  Morton,  is  fully  answered 
by  the  following  summary  of  the  formation 
of  man,  which  whilst  it  shows  the  generic 
difference  of  the  human  race  from  all  other 
animals,  also  shows  that  this  formation 
pervades  the  species. 

It  is  the  enumeration  of  Man's  generic 
difference  from  all  other  animals,  by  Dr. 
Lawrence. 

1.  Smoothness  of  the  skin,  and  wantof  natu- 
ral offensive  weapons,  or  means  of  defence 

2.  Erect  stature,  to  which  the  canformatioD 
of  the  body  in  general,  and  that  of  the  pel- 
vis, lower  limbs,  and  their  muscles  in  par- 
ticular,  are  accommodated. 

3.  In  curvation  of  the  sacrum  and  c« 
coccygis,  and  consequent  direction  of  tht 
vagina  and  urethra  forwards. 

4.  Articulation  of  the  head  with  the  spinal 
column  by  the  middle  of  its  basis,  and  want 
of  ligamentum  Jfuchae. 

5.  Possession  of  two  hands,  and  very  per 
feet  structure  of  the  hands. 

6.  Great  proportion  of  the  cranium  (cere 
bral  cavity)  to  the  face,  receptacles  of  the 
senses,  and  organs  of  mastication. 
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7.  Shortness  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  promi 
nence  of  its  mental  portion. 

8.  Want  of  inter-maxillary  bone. 

9.  Teeth  all  of  equal  length,  and  approxi- 
mated inferior  incisors  perpendicular. 

10.  Great  development  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres. 

11.  Greatness  of  brain  in  proportion  to 
size  of  the  nerves  connected  with  it. 

12.  Great  number  and  developmentoi  men- 
tal faculties,  whether  intellectual  or  moral. 

13.  Speech. 

14.  Capability  of  inhabiting  all  climates 
and  situations ;  and  of  living  on  all  kinds  of 
food. 

15.  Slow  growth,  long  infancy,  late  puber- 
ty- 

16.  By  very  great  peculiarities  connec- 
ted with  the  functions,  times,  and  seasons  of 
procreation.* 

These  strongly  marked  and  striking  pecu- 
liarities found  in  man,  have  led  naturalists, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  arrange  the  human 
race  under  a  separate  genus,  which  con- 
tains under  it  no  species,  but  only  varieties ; 
which  are  all  traceable  to  known  causes. 

It  appears  to  us,  upon  the  best  reflection 
that  we  can  give  the  subject,  that  there  is 
but  little  argument  of  any  force,  which  at- 
tempts to  show  that  the  negro  skull  exhib- 
its a  likeness  to  the  Orang-outang,  and  Chim- 
panzee to  that  extent,  which  would  mark  the 
negro  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
brute  and  the  European.  The  very  learned 
authors  of  the  work  before  us,  are  rather 
shy  in  the  expression  of  any  decided  opin- 
ion upon  this  point,  yet  they  make  the  ef- 
fort to  let  the  reader  believe  that  it  is  so, 
else  why  the  exhibition  of  the  plates  on  page 
558,  and  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Jeffries  Wy- 
raan  which,  whilst  it  conceals  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  Anatomist  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, would  make  the  uninformed  and 
credulous  reader  believe  that  there  existed 
such  similarity  between  the  skull  of  the 
negro  and  Ourang-outang,  as  to  degrade  the 
one  to  the  brute,  or  elevate  the  other  to  the 
human. 

Examine  the  heads  of  a  European  and  a 

*  I  have  not  the  work  of  Dr.  Lawrence  before  me,  but 
I  have  taken  the  above  enumeration  from  a  quotation,  by 
Smyth,  in  hia  work  on  the  Unity  of  the  human  race*, 
▼ids,  chapter  oa  Anthropology. 
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negro ;  and  of  the  Chimpanzee,  and  Ourang- 
outang.  In  reference  to  the  two  first,  we 
have  the  highest  authority  of  learning  and 
talent,  in  pronouncing  that  but  little  differ- 
ence exists.  "  It  has  been  reiterated/'  says 
a  distinguished  author,  "  that  the  skull  of  the 
negro  forms  an  intermediate  link  between 
that  of  the  European,  and  of  the  Ourang- 
outang  or  Chimpanzee;  and  one  point  of 
approximation  between  the  former  and  the 
latter  is  said  to  consist  in  the  situation  of  the 
foramen  magnum.  Now  in  the  skull  of  the 
negro,  (fig.  2,)  this  foramen  differs  in  a  posi- 
tion but  very  little  from  that  of  the  well 
formed  skull  of  a  native  of  England,  (fig.  1,) 
(the  author  gives  the  figures,)  while  the  pos- 
terior situation  of  the  foramen,  both  in  the 
skull  of  the  Chimpanzee,  and  the  Ourang- 
outang,  is  very  remarkable. 

"  Again  the  distance  from  the  foramen  to 
the  incisor  teeth,  (which  is  so  considerably 
in  the  anthropomorphous  simiae,)  compared 
with  its  distance  from  the  occiput,  is  nearly 
the  same  in  the  negro  as  in  the  European  ; 
and  as  Dr.  Prichard  remarks,  the  antero- pos- 
terior admeasurement  of  the  basis  of  the 
skull  is,  relatively,  very  much  larger  in  the 
Ourang-outang  and  Chimpanzee,  than  in  man, 
as  is  strikingly  displayed  by  the  different  sit- 
uation which  the  zygomatic  arch  occupies 
in  the  plane  of  the  basis  of  the  skull.  In 
man,  the  zygoma  is  included  in  the  anterior 
half  of  the  basis  of  the  cranium;  in  the  head 
of  the  adult  Chimpanzee,  as  in  that  of  the 
Ourang-outang,  the  zygoma  is  situated  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  skull,  and  in  the  basis 
occupies  just  one-third  part  of  the  entire 
length  of  its  diameter.  The  extent,  besides 
of  the  bony  palate,  and  the  greater  breadth 
between  the  canines  than  between  the  last 
molars,  both  in  the  Chimpanzee  and  Ourang- 
outang  so  as  to  allow  of  the  spreading  and 
want  of  continuity  of  the  incisors,  with 
respect  to  each  other  and  to  the  canines, 
widely  distinguishes  between  the  skulls  of 
these  animals,  and  those  of  any  of  the  hu- 
man races."* 

But  little  truth  or  force  is  contained  in  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  formation  of  the 
pelvis.  Prof.  Webster  resolves  the  forma- 
tions of  the  pelvis  into  four  varieties — viz  : 
the  oval,  the  round,  the  square,  and  the  ob- 

'  Martin's  Natural  History  of  Masaaiferous  Animals. 
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long;  each  particular  type  of  which  finds  its 
analogies  in  all  races  of  mankind. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  without  going 
into  more  extensive  detail  or  further  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  untenability  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  diversity  of  the  races,  as  far  as 
light  and  truth  are  reflected  from  a  view  of 
comparative  anatomy. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  ascertained,  that  will 
connect  man  with  any  other  family  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  much  relied  upon  argument  of 
the  diversity  of  form  among  the  different  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  falls  to  the  ground,  when  a 
truthful  examination  of  the  diversity  of  the 
forms  of  different  nations,  proves  each  pe- 
culiarity traceable  to  local  causes — such  a* 
climate,  habit,  and  customs;  or  a  closer  ex- 
amination has  often  found  that  the  different 
formations,  ascribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe,  are  analogous  among 
every  people. 

Another  argument  the  distinguished  au- 
thors of  the  "Types  of  Mankind"  advance, 
in  support  of  their  theory,  is  drawn  from  the 
11  Hybridity  of  Animals,"  as  is  contended  for 
in  Chap.  XII. 

All  nrturalists  agree  in  reference  to  the 
infertility  of  hybrids.  Dr.  Nott,  the  able 
and  learned  contributor  of  the  chapter  on 
the  "  Hybridity  of  Animals,  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  Mankind,"  likewise  published 
in  1842  a  short  essay  on  Hybridity,  "  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  white 
man  and  the  negro  were  distinct  species." 
It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not  contended 
by  Dr.  Nott,  that  the  issue  of  the  white  and 
black  are  hybrids ;  his  seven  propositions  all 
tend  to  show-that  the  product  which  he  calU 
mulaitoes are  delicate,  bad  breeders,  and  have 
an  early  tendency  to  decay.  There  is  some 
confusion  in  ascertaining  the  exact  views  of 
the  author  upon  this  point.  He  evidently 
thinks  the  negro  and  the  white,  distinct 
"  species  ;"  he  will  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
ledge, as  virtually  he  does,  that  a  hybrid  is 
an  animal,  or  plant,  produced  from  the  mix- 
ture of  two  species ;  this  is  the  definition  of 
Lee  and  Martyn,  and  the  one  adopted  by 
Webster.  He  believes  also  that  hybrids  are 
infertile ;  yet  he  has  laboured  to  show  that 
the  issue  of  these  two  distinct  species,  hy- 
brids, as  he  believes  them,  "  arc,"  to  quote 
his  own  words,  in  hit  fourth  proposition,  "  bad 


breeders,  bad  nurses,  liable  to  abortions,  and 
that  their  children  generally  die  young."  If 
this  be  so.  and  it  is  sustained  by  an  expe- 
rience of  "almost  fifty  years'  residence 
among  the  black  and  white  races,"  it  would 
appear  that  hybrids  are  not  infertile  in  the 
sense  meant  by  naturalists,  or  that  the  doc- 
tor is  caught  in  the  dilemma  of  proving  by  his 
long  "  experience/1  that  the  issue  of  two  dis- 
tinct species  is  not  a  hybrid  ;  this  is  inevita- 
ble from  the  doctor's  seven  propositions,  and 
is  all  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  mulatto  is  not 
a  hybrid. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose 
to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals to  discuss  this  question. 

The  fact  of  issue  to  an  un ascertainable  de- 
gree from  the  mulatto,  is  enough  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  hybrids,  and  this  same  fact 
proves,  according  to  the  opinion  of  nearly 
overy  distinguished  naturalist,  if  not  every 
one,  that  the  negro  and  the  white  are  not 6'u- 
tinct  species,  for  if  they  were,  how  is  it  to 
be  accounted  for  that  the  mulatto,  who  ought 
to  be  a  hybrid,  and  consequently  barren,  yet 
breeds,  that  their  issue  continues  to  breed, 
though  the  doctor  may  have  found  from  fifty 
years  experience  that  they  are  bad  breeders. 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  most  eminent 
naturalists  of  America,  and  inferior  to  none 
in  the  world,  u  That  nature  will  perpetuate 
varieties,  for  this  is  in  accordance  with  her 
operations  ;  but  refuses  to  multiply  hybrid*, 
for  this  is  contrary  to  her  laws."* 

And  it  may  be  asked  in  the  language  of 
the  same  distingufehed  author,  "Why  all  the 
varieties  of  men  are  found  to  produce  fertile 
new  races,  whilst  we  discover  that  when  we 
associate  two  true  species  of  other  animals, 
their  products  are  hybrids,  and  incapable  of 
perpetuating  a  race  ?"  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  said,  and  upon  the  same  authority, 
than  which  there  is  none  higher,  Dr.  Back- 
man,  that  there  is  no  case  on  record  where 
a  single  new  race  of  animal  or  bird  has  sprung 
from  an  association  of  two  different  species. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  unprejudiced 
minds,  that  the  facts  are  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  oneness  of  the  human  race,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  how  this  argument  could 
have  been  started  by  our  opponents.  Ar^ 
we -are  compelled  to  conclude,  since  the  la* 
*  Dr.  Baekman. 
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of  nature  has  made  the  union  of  all  differ- 
ent  species  hybrids,  that  man,  uniting  with 
those  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  producing  a 
race  and  a  people,  that  breed  and  raise 
healthy  offspring,  can  exist  but  as  a  unit. 

In  looking  to  the  philology  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  mankind,  a  flood  of  light  is 
poured  upon  this  question  by  the  science  of 
comparative  philosophy, — from  which  we  are 
taught  the  unity  of  language  as  springing 
from  a  common  fountain  head.  We  can  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  science,  at 
this  time,  yet  we  propose  making  a  sufficient 
use  of  it  to  convince  our  readers,  from  the 
facts  gathered  by  distinguished  linguists,  that 
the  various  languages  spokenby  mankind,  bear 
that  analogy  one  to  the  other,  which  must  con- 
vince us  that  one  language  was  the  dialect  of 
the  world;  this  is  taught  by  the  inspired 
word;  and  the  learning  of  the  present  day 
strengthens  the  belief,  if  there  are  any  to 
doubt  the  Word  of  God.  Every  step  of  the 
rapid  development  of  this  science  adds  new 
proof  of  the  common  origin  of  languages. 

Look  to  the  construction  of  every  language : 
we  find  it  with  its  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  other  parts  of  speech,  each  having  the 
same  relations  to  sentences  i*  one  language 
that  they  have  in  another.  Look  to  the 
adaptation  of  words  to  things ;  in  every  lan- 
guage we  see  the  most  striking  evidences  of 
similarity — but  above  all,  the  many  languages 
that  exist  may  all  be  traced  to  the  same  com- 
mon origin  by  the  similarity  of  word?,  and 
wherever  man  exists  it  is  used  as  the  same 
instruments  of  thought. 

"  Language,  then,  every  where,  and  in  all 
cases,  proves  demonstrably  the  existence  of 
the  samehuman  nature  in  all  who  possess  it."* 

11  The  fact  that  every  language  of  civili- 
zed man  comprises  a  large  class  of  words  and 
phrases  dependent  one  upon  another  for  their 
meaning,  and  related  closely  or  remotely  to 
a  certain  property  or  function  of  human  na- 
ture, and  which  terms  he  can*by  no  means 
dispense  with  in  describing  man,  as  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  terrestrial  orders  around 
him, — this  fact  attaching  universally  to  the 
vehicle  of  thought,  affords  all  the  proof  which 
a  strict  logic  would  grant  of  such  an  iden- 
tity."! 

*  Sinvth,  p.  203. 

t  Isaac  Taylor.  Responsibility  of  Man;  p.  4. 


Ethnography  has  furnished  conclusive  ev- 
idence that  the  family  of  American  langua- 
ges, had  a  common  origin  with  that  of  Asia. 

"  All  dialects  are  to  be  considered  as  dia- 
lects of  one  now  lost.,,# 

"  The  universal  affinity  of  languages  is 
placed  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  it  must  be 
considered  bv  all  as  completely  demonstra- 
ted."! 

The  subject  of  the  affiliation  of  languages 
has  been  one  of  vast  study,  and  the  connec- 
tion which  exists,  proven  by  the  similarity  of 
words,  and  the  grammatical  structure  of  lan- 
guages, leaves  scarcely  a  doubt  upon  this 
question. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  close  this 
branch  of  our  subject,  than  by  the  following 
extract  from  an  elegant  foreign  writer,  though 
now  domesticated  in  one  of  our  Universities. 

"The  opinion  is  gaining  ground,  that  all 
the  various  languages  of  the  earth,  emana- 
ting from  one  common  source,  extend,  like 
the  harmonious  works  of  nature,  in  all  di- 
rections, exhibiting  not  only  great  idioms 
which  may  form  a  general  language  unknown 
to  the  human  ear,  but  intelligible  to  him  who 
understands  all,  but  also  particular  languages 
diversified  by  provincial  dialects,  and  still 
more  minutely  subdivided  by  peculiarities 
expressive,  in  each  individual,  of  his  char- 
acter, and  varying  with  the  periods  of  bis 
life  and  the  changes  of  his  mind. 

"  This  diversity  is,  however,  restricted 
by  the  fact  that  man,  notwithstanding  the 
great  variety  of  his  fate,  much  that  is  iden- 
tical, or,  at  least,  corresponding,  and  neces- 
sarily in  the  most  important  points,  common 
to  all  races. 

"  The  history  of  all  nations  follows,  in  its 
great  outlines,  the  same  course  of  develop- 
ment and  decay,  and  a  similar  rule  in  the 
history  of  languages. 

"  This  resemblance  becomes  the  more 
striking,  the  more  languages  are  contempla* 
ted  simultaneously,  and  the  points  they  have 
in  common  become  more  numerous  as  we 
learn  more  of  them."t 

It  would  be  an  interesting  topic  to  show 
the  unity  of  the  races,  from  the  insensible 

*  Petersburg  Academy, 
t  Kl  op  roth. 

t  Iu traduction  to  Comparative  Philology  by  Be  Vert, 
p  15. 
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gradations  of  their  varieties,  and  also  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  varieties  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, but  the  length  of  this  essay  prevents. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
treat  this  subject  with  the  dignity  and  res- 
pect it  and  also  the  distinguished  and  able 
authors  of  the  work  before  us  deserve;  and 
we  regret  to  say  that  the  diligent  research  of 
years  which  it  has  received,  is  enough  to 
make  it  at  once  an  influential,  a?  well  as 
dangerous  production. 

Let  us  pause  long  and  cautiously  before 
we  yield  assent  to  a  doctrine  as  inhuman  as 
it  is  unphilosophical,  which  sunders  the  com- 
mon tie  of  human  sympathy — which  binds 
man  to  his  fellow  man ; — whilst  now  the 
most  distant  inhabitants  of  earth  may  look 
upon  each  other  not  only  with  a  brother's 
love,  but  feel  the  mutual  obligations  that  a 
world-wide  brotherhood  places  upon  them, 
as  they  kneel  at  a  common  altar,  and  wor- 
ship the  one,  true  and  living  God,  who  looks 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  of  "  one 
blood,"  whilst  he  is  ,f  the  God  of  the  spirits 
of  all  flesh." 


THE  CEMETERY  AND  THE  CONCERT. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Jules  Jauin. 
BY  MRS.  M.  HARRISON  ROBINSON. 

Plunged  in  a  reverie  of  Florence,  I  found 
myself  within  a  singular  town,  which  I  wish 
to  describe  before  naming  it.  Slowly  pene- 
trating a  long  street,  encompassed  by  som- 
bre arcades,  in  not  a  house  of  which  appears 
an  open  door  or  window,  the  inhabitants  gli- 
ding like  shadows  rather  than  walking  un- 
derneath these  illimitable  arcades,  we  reached 
the  foot  of  a  tower  inclining  over  the  town, 
without  having  heard  a  sound  save  the  drum ; 
for  citizens,  encountering  only  armed  sol- 
diers, who  themselves  obey  a  foreigner ;  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Custom- House  rises  a 
tomb  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  on  that 
sacred  stone  tranquilly  sits  the  officer. 

In  a  corner  of  this  place,  a  sculptor,  who 
was  assuredly  a  great  master,  has,  in  times 
long  past,  constructed  a  fountain  of  Neptune 
encircled  by  sirens.  The  god  is  without 
drapery,  the  women  around  him  are  beaute- 


ous in  their  nudity,  and  of  yore  from  these 
luxuriant  breasts,  water  flowed  abundantly. 
These  fair  syrens  are  the  twin-sisters  of  the 
Sabines  of  Florence.  But  in  what  place  then 
are  we,  and  who  can  tell  us  the  name  of  this 
strange  town  !  Behold  Palaces  of  the  thir- 
teenth century !  An  ancient  prison,  such  as 
the  Italian  Republics  loved  to  erect  and  to 
fill!  See  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  appropriate 
structure  for  old  Cardinals,  the  toothless 
Governors  of  the  Holy  Father,  wont  to  as- 
cend the  stair-way  on  their  mules ; — farther 
onward,  obscured  by  the  shade  of  the  ar- 
cades, observe  antiquated  mansions  of  no- 
bles, constructed  by  no  less  an  architect  than 
the  great  Palladio,  rich  walls  that  might  be 
taken  for  Genoese !  What  then  is  this  sad 
and  silent  town,  which  thus  conceals  her  for- 
tune, her  beauty  and  her  origin  ?  There  ex- 
hales an  overpowering,  nauseous  kind  of  in- 
describable odor  of  theology  and  atticism, 
of  poesy  and  withered  chaplets,  of  the  Li- 
brary and  Museum,— of  love  and  the  Ceme- 
tery, which  no  Poet  can  define.  Ah,  this  is 
not  Florence,  intoxicated  with  the  dregs  of 
her  noble  passions  !  Nor  is  it  ancient  Pisa, 
redolent  of  rich  paintings ;  neither  is  it 
Genoa  the  opulent,  glittering  with  splendor, 
in  default  of  genius,  courage  and  liberty  ;— 
this  is  a  pedantic,  disdainful  ruin  resembling 
none  others  in  Italy.  In  fine,  we  have  un- 
consciously entered  that  old  Universitariin 
city,  called  Bologna,  which  alone  has  used 
more  antiquated  parchments,  palettes,  ink, 
pulpits  and  Doctors'  caps  than  any  of  the 
Italian  cities,— a  stately  shred  which  has,  by 
turns,  swept  the  Church,  the  Amphitheatre, 
the  school  and  the  Museum !  The  atmosphere 
savors,  at  once,  of  blood,  oil,  turpentine  and 
incense. 

The  past  life  of  this  inert  town  is  almost 
fabulous — she  has  attempted  every  thing, 
even  magic  : — to-day,  without  a  voice  to  la- 
ment her  fate,  she  once  spake  to  infernal 
spirits.  The  first  time  a  corpse  was  dissect- 
ed to  learn,  in  the  entrails  of  the  dead,  the 
secrets  of  the  living,  both  corpse  and  physi- 
cian were  of  Bologna.  The  first  Chair  of 
Theology  was  erected  there,  and  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  ot  Italy,  she  taught  law 
logic,  asteonomy,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Gree^  asd 
Arabic.  These  learned  walls  still  recal 
their  ancient  destination  :  the  air  is  charged 
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with  science,  the  pavement  of  the  streets  is 
impregnated  with  it,  and  the  very  houses 
wear  a  pedantic  mien.  How  great  must 
have  been  the  tumult,  when  this  immense 
school  was  filled,  when,  flay  by  day,  that 
army  of  Professors  and  pupils  abandoned 
themselves  freely  to  that  puissant  dialectic, 
which  was  to  engender  so  many  ideas  and  so 
many  parodoxes!  A  distinct  town,  while 
combat  raged  around  her,  she  was  absorbed 
in  study,  calm  amidst  conflicts ;  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  her  walls,  came  the  young  man  and 
the  hoary  sage,  away  from  the  clang  of 
arms,  to  learn  belles-lettres  or  revive  their 
memory.  It  was  then  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground,  which  art  and  science  had  reserved 
far  from  the  battle-field, — upon  which  none 
intruded,  with  lance  or  sword. 

The  farther  we  advance  into  Italy,  the 
more  striking  is  this  speciality  of  the  cities. 
Each  has  in  the  beginning  adopted  a  pas- 
sion, a  purpose,  and  mode  of  life,  faithfully 
pursued  to  the  end.  One  is,  by  nature, 
commercial ;  another,  warlike ;  this  early  de- 
velopes  a  passion  for  rich  palaces  ;  that  for 
gorgeous  Museums ;  some,  like  fair  co- 
quettes, are  enamored  of  jewels,  and  silver 
plate,  beautiful  robes  of  silk  and  gold  ;  others 
emulous  of  the  most  splendid,  chiselled  ar- 
mor ;  these  rear  fortresses ;  those  sumptuous 
palaces ;  some  are  distinguished  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  villas ;  others,  estray 
daughters  of  the  Emperors,  love  the  Circus, 
Theatre  or  Public  Baths ;  many  piously  ruin 
themselves  to  erect  Churches,  Cathedrals, 
and  Chapels ;  a  small  number  is  devoted  to 
literary  research,  abandoned,  body  and  soul, 
to  science,  acknowledging  for  King,  Aristo- 
tle or  Plato.  What  constitutes  the  glory  of 
Florence  is,  that  she  cultivated  simultaneous- 
ly all  the  noble  inspirations,  which  were  dis- 
tinctive among  other  Italian  cities;  at  once 
a  Cathedral,  a  citadel,  a  counting-house,  a 
Museum,  a  library  and  a  school ;  as  the  lat- 
ter, however,  she  has  been  far  behind  Bolog- 
na, the  only  instance  in  which  she  has  been 
vanquished  by  an  Italian  town,  a  great  honor 
to  the  victor. 

But  alas !  whither  now  has  flown  all  that 
science  ?  Wherefore  is  this  school  deserted  ? 
Perchance  there  was  here  not  enough  of  air, 
space,  life,  in  other  words,  of  liberty !  That  a 
town,  which  is  no  more  than  a  Museum,  or 


Theatre,  or  even  a  Cathedral,  may  die  and 
be  effaced  from  the  bosom  of  nations,  T  can 
easily  conceive ; — I  can  imagine  Pisa  desert* 
ed,  Florence  silent,  Genoa  abandoned,  Ve- 
nice depopulated  ;  these  ruins  are  logical ; 
they  simply  obey  that  law  of  God  and  man 
which  decrees  that  sooner  or  later  great  mon- 
uments turn  to  decay,  but  a  deserted,  silent, 
motionless  school — that  is  incomprehensible 
to  me. 

I  have  no  wish  here  to  revolutionise 
Italy  and  subvert  her  foundations,  but  where 
would  be  the  evil,  were  the  rulers  of  this 
captive  land  to  enfranchise  a  place  of  a  few 
square  leagues,  that,  there,  youth  might  in- 
dulge freely  in  study,  and  fearlessly  aban- 
don themselves  to  the  utmost  entrance  men  t 
of  science  and  belles-lettres,  that  sweet, 
useful,  admirable,  and  innocent  delirium  ? 
And,  since  this  town  of  Bologna  isolated 
herself  in  the  height  of  civil  wars  to  culti- 
vate philosophy,  medicine,  theology,  scien- 
ces which  specially  demand  freedom,  why 
not  now  isolate  the  Academy  of  Bologna, 
that  once  in  life  the  youthful  intellects  of 
Italy  may  realize  even  their  most  glowing 
dreams?  How  noble  then  such  a  town, 
noisy  from  thought  and  toil,  as  are  the  other 
cities  of  Italy  from  inaction  and  pleasure ! 
The  peaceful  gardens  of  the  Athenian  Acad- 
emy, the  porticos  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Cicero,  nor  the  bowers  of  Sallust  could  then 
compare  with  this  free  Italian  Bologna ;-— it 
is  the  only  means  remaining  to  Italy  of  pos- 
sessing a  school,  honored  among  others  of 
Europe ;  the  only  means  of  reducing  to 
profitable  subordination,  by  affording  them  a 
pleasant  outlet  of  a  few  years,  all  those  tur- 
bulent young  spirits,  who  go  afar  into  other 
lands,  gathering  indifferently  and  at  random 
the  multiform  doctrines  that  subvert  thrones; 
thus,  placed  as  she  is,  in  the  centre  of  Italy, 
Bologna  would  be  the  seat  of  refreshment 
and  repose.  Her  doors,  open  to  all  the  dis- 
contented and  harmless  spirits  only  occupied 
in  imaginary  complaints,  Bologna  would  thus 
become  the  resort  of  turbulent  poets,  demo- 
cratic advocates,  revolted  Catholics,  of  all 
innocent  Utopia-makers ;—  she  alone  living 
in  the  midst  of  these  dead  towns,  active 
among  inert  populations,  controversial  while 
they  remained  passively  obedient ;  she  would 
completely  recalthe  Bologna  of  the  fourteenth 
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and  fifteenth  centuries,  which  made  so  in- 
differently Republicans  and  Royalists,  Cath- 
olics and  Sceptics,  Priests  and  philosophers, 
and  then,  when  educated  by  her  discipline, 
she  might  send  forth  her  pupils  far  and  wide 
to  maintain  that  eternal  agitation  of  opposing 
principles,  which  is  the  life  of  the  world. 

Such  was  my  dream  in  these  depopulated 
streets,  within  these  schools  void  of  scholars, 
in  the  libraries  filled  with  books  and  no  read- 
ers. It  finally  fatigued  me  to  encounter  in- 
variably empty  houses,  useless  palaces  and 
deserted  squares.  As  to  the  abandoned 
chef s-<T  autre  which  the  old  Pisans  and  Flor- 
entines had  left  standing  on  earth,  I  could 
be  patient,  the  work  is  so  grand  that  it  fills 
solitude  itself,  but  who  can  understand  the 
solitude  of  an  Academy  ?  Thus,  I  wandered 
at  random  under  the  Arcades,  entered  by 
chance  into  the  schools,  or  strayed  into  the 
Painting-Gallery,  all,  alike,  mute.  And  how 
rich  must  be  this  land  of  Italy  in  master- 
works  of  art,  since,  buried  in  the  sombre, 
silent  town  of  Bologna,  shine  with  matchless 
radiance,  between  the  pictures  of  the  three 
Carracci  and  Dominichino,  the  Saint-Francis 
of  Gkiido  and  the  Saint-Cecelia  of  Raffaelle? 

Then  we  enter  the  Churches.  In  St-Petro- 
nius,  whose  doors  savor  of  proximity  to  Flor- 
ence, one  of  which  was  sculptured  by  Pro- 
perzia  da  Rossi,  a  beautiful  woman  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  who  died  of  love,  is  a  sta- 
tute of  Julius  II.  by  Michael  Angelo ;  but 
the  Bologneue,  less  sagacious  than  the  peo- 
ple of  Florence,  have  broken  the  work  of 
the  great  master.  In  the  Cathedral,  the 
ceiling  is  worthy  of  admiration,— the  last 
work  of  Louis  Carracci  at  eighty  years.  In 
all  these  churches,  which  resemble  each 
other,  you  discover  the  hand  of  the  three 
Carracci's,  but  notwithstanding  this  similar- 
ity, there  is  no  common  link  save  the  names 
of  the  artists  who  wrought  upon  them  ;  these 
separate  monuments  failed  to  retain  the  prima- 
ry inspiration.  To  a  traveller,  just  from  Flor- 
ence and  Pisa,  who  has  followed  stone  by 
stone,  statue  after  statue,  the  inspiration  of 
Dante,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  spring  of 
his  present,  desultory  admiration  ;  he  feels 
the  need  of  explication  he  knows  not  of 
what  kind.  It  is  the  great  inspiratory  genius 
that  is  wanting,  be  assured,  in  this  town  of 
Bologna,  filled  with  noble  works.    She  has 


had  professors  without  number,  given  birth 
to  many  philosophers,  and  enumerated  vari- 
ous passing  poets,  but  she  has  been  guided 
by  none  of  them,  has  arisen  as  she  best 
might,  unaided  and  alone.  Happy  the  cities 
linked  to  a  masterpiece  like  the  Iliad  or  the 
Divina  Commedia;  they  have  an  unerring. 
faithful  guide,  whose  voice  unites  scattered 
science,  is  obeyed  as  a  unique  passion,  the 
centre  of  all  others,  nothing  is  done  by  the 
people,  at  home  and  abroad,  adverse  to  this 
superior  will,  which  arranges,  disperses,  or- 
dains, constructs,  destroys  and  invents  all 
things,  gives  to  the  nation  thus  protected, 
her  Kings,  worship,  manners,  fine-arts,  en- 
tire physiognomy;  it  founds  the  present, 
saves  the  future  :  this  it  is  which  names  cen- 
turies, and  when  the  destiny  of  this  happy 
nation,  thus  guided  by  a  great  Poet  is  accom- 
plished, that  Poet  still  stands  among  her 
ruins  to  lend  her  the  eclat,  the  support  and  im- 
mortality of  his  genius. 

Thus,  it  is  a  guide,  an  inspiration,  it  is 
unity  that  is  wanting  to  Bologna.  This  sin- 
gular town,  so  long  and  so  completely  con- 
secrated to  universal  instruction,  has,  doubt- 
less, been  traversed  by  as  many  new,  inge- 
nious ideas  as  Florence  herself,  but  scarcely 
were  they  fledged,  ere  these  ideas  flew 
away  like  passenger-birds,  not  one  remaining 
in  the  town  that  had  sheltered  them.  The 
instant  we  enter  within  the  walls,  it  seems 
as  if  in  some  class  of  Rhetoric,  whose  schol- 
ars are  in  vacation.  There  is  nothing  visi- 
ble but  blotted  benches,  torn  books,  unfin- 
ished essays  blown  about  by  the  wind ;  the 
nest  is  here,  but  not  the  covey,  the  birds  are 
trying  elsewhere  their  wings  and  their  song. 
Bologna,  in  fine,  is  a  depopulated  school 
destitute  of  memorials ;  Florence  a  citadel 
preserving  recollection  of  its  assaults,  a 
Church  remembering  its  God,  a  Palace 
awaiting  its  master:  Bologna,  out  of  all 
the  pedagogues  she  has  roared,  has  not 
obeyed  one.  Florence,  to  this  day,  renders 
homage  to  Dante,  her  Poet ;  in  Bologna,  yon 
may  faintly  discern  that  a  few  scholars  of 
genius  have  made  their  transient  uproar;  in 
Florence,  there  may  yet  be  discovered  the 
step  of  m/w,  as  said  the  Athenian  on  seeing 
Arithmetic  signs  on  the  sand,  and  such  men ' 
Michael  Angelo  and  Galileo.  Behold  where- 
fore the  silence  of  Bologna  stupifies,  while 
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that  of  Florence  creates  food  for  thought. 
Bologna  is  mute,  without  having  spoken; 
Florence  has  done  and  said  every  thing  be- 
fore entering  into  silence  and  repose.  Inter- 
rogate the  two  ecbos  ;  you  hear  from  Bolog- 
na nought  but  chattering  scholars ;  the  Flor- 
entine echo  repeats  the  sermons  of  Savona- 
rola and  discourses  of  Machiavelli.  Observe, 
that  in  towns  as  with  men,  there  is  no  equal- 
ity,— not  even  in  death. 

The  progress  is  from  one  aspect  of  gloom 
to  another.  It  seems  incomprehensible  how 
the  Saint-Cecelia  of  Raffaelle  could  consent 
to  inhabit  so  long  this  miserable  solitude ; 
the  affrighted  glance  rests  for  an  instant  on 
dilapidated  walls,  where  still  remains  some 
fragmentary  colors  effaced  by  the  storm. 
and  you  turn  around  from  time  to  time, 
struck  by  the  sound  of  your  own  footfall, 
imagining  some  Doctor  of  the  antique  Acad 
emy  following ;  thus  going  from  arcade  to 
arcade,  till  gradually  an  undefinable  funereal 
instinet  urges  to  discover  where  all  these 
arcades  end,  into  what  ruin,  or  abyss,  or  void 
space  they  conduct!  Pursuing  a  dired 
course,  perfectly  shielded  from  the  sun,  and 
after  accomplishing  three  thousand  paces, 
and  passed  beneath  seven  hundred  arcades, 
you  arrive— Eh!  and  at  what  then  but  a 
Cemetery  ?  In  effect,  the  Arcades  around 
Bologna  are  the  great  arms  connecting  the 
Cemetery  with  the  town,  like  the  Ogre,  to 
embrace  it  more  closely.  The  town  and 
Cemetery  are  one— sheltered  by  the  same 
roof;  to  visit  the  latter  seems  the  natural, 
unavoidable  course,  indicated  by  the  route 
leading  thither.  To  enter  the  town  is  to  en- 
ter among  tombs ;  the  town  and  the  tombs 
have  the  same  form,  enveloped  in  like  silence, 
inhabited  by  nearly  the  same  people.  To 
sleep  here,  or  live  there,  is  the  same  thing. 
And  if  you  ask  the  inhabitants  wherefore 
they  dwell  not  with  the  other  dead,  they  will 
reply—"  Just  because  it  is  the  same  thing.' ' 

Meanwhile,  it  may  be  said,  that,  really, 
the  Cemetery  of  Bologna  is  gayer  than  the 
town.  It  has  more  air,  space,  and  verdure  ; 
the  arcades  are  loftier,  the  abodes  whiter  and 
better  arranged.  It  is  not  thirty  years  since 
the  first  stone  of  this  elegant  Cemetery  was 
placed  for  certain  dead  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  who  did  object  to  transporting 
there  their  name  and  epitaph,  and  after  their 


example,  some  moderns  have  consented  to 
be  interred  in  this  newly  consecrated  ground. 
This  town,  which  might  be  styled  Villa-Nova 
or  New-Bologna,  is  situated  in  the  garden  of 
the  ancient  Carthusians,  and  possesses  all 
the  commodiousness,  as  well  as  disgrace,  of 
a  town  of  yesterday.  Nothing  so  much  re- 
sembles these  new  tombs  as  new  houses  yet 
un visited  by  master  or  proprietor.  Only,  to 
penetrate  under  the  arcades,  consecrated  to 
eternal  repose,  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  the 
old  Church  of  the  Carthusians,  and  some 
fragments  of  the  ancient  cloister,  where  may 
<<till  be  read  the  names  of  Canali,  CeM, 
Louis  Caracci,  and  the  young  Elizabeth 
Livani,  the  pupil  of  Guido,  as  great  a  pain- 
ter as  was  the  youthful  Froperzia  da  Rossi 
a  statuary— for  Bologna  has  given  birth  to 
more  than  one  excellent  feminine  talent. 
And  she  remembers  yet  another  young  mai- 
len,  Novella  d'Andrea,  so  learned  as  to  teach 
Canon  law,  and  so  beautiful  as  to  conceal  her 
head  in  a  woolen  veil.  Poor  great  Artists  I 
Despite  their  science  and  genius,  they  re* 
mained  at  heart  but  simple  women,  with 
their  passions,  terrors,  faith,  weakness  and 
love. 

I  had  then  arrived,  unawares,  in  the  mid&t 
of  the  Cemetery  of  Bologna  and  at  the  aspect 
of  huge  white  stones  surmounted  by  wretched 
statues,  was  attempting  to  define  a  singular 
monument  before  me,  when  the  Guardian  of 
this  funereal  domain  advanced  towards  me, 
with  an  air  nearly  as  satisfied  as  if  I  had  been 
one  newly  dead.  This  Guardian  of  Bolog- 
na's repose  is,  next  to  His  Holiness  Pio 
Nono,  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  crea- 
ture 1  have  ever  encountered.  He  has  wit- 
nessed the  construction  of  the  first  tomb  in 
the  place  of  which  he  is  the  visible  master, 
seen  the  first  grave  dug,  watched  the  succes- 
sive rise  of  walls  and  arcades,  and  conceived 
for  his  charge  a  love  of  which  I  can  give  you 
no  idea. 

"  Signor,"  said  he  to  me,  "  know  that  our 
Cemetery  is  still  better  situated  and  arranged 
than  that  of  Turin,  and  has  more  perspec- 
tives.1'  With  these  words,  he  made  me  re- 
mark how,  in  reality,  the  long  streets,  to  be 
filled  with  dead,  all  ended  at  a  garden,  a 
mountain  or  meadow  till  through  that  ex- 
tended enfilade  of  tombs,  the  view  was  lost 
in  the  distant  country,  and  without  doubt, 
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tbe  effect  was  picturesque.  I  can  give  no 
truer  conception  of  this  Cemetery,  than  by 
comparing  it  to  the  Palais-Royal  at  Paris. 
The  garden,  that  is,  the  common  sepulchre, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  Arcades,  beneath 
which,  instead  of  shops  stand  marble  tombs, 
or  simply  tombs  painted  on  the  wall  by  some 
mechanical  Giotto  at  the  upper  stage  or  rather 
entresol,  yawning  wide,  constituting  species 
of  ovens  in  which  vulgar  coffins  are  deposi- 
ted ;— between  the  pillars,  at  the  place  of  de- 
claiming in  the  Theatre-Francais,  or  whence 
the  theatre  of  the  Palais-Royal  sings  its 
flonflons,  are  constructed  some  select  mau- 
soleums separated  by  broad  vacant  spaces. 
Only  the  funeral  palace  of  Bologna  is  yet 
unfinished  ;  it  has  still  to  remove  its  wooden 
gallery,  not  complete,  as  is  the  Palais-Royal 
of  Paris. 

Judge  of  my  amazement  among  these 
tombs  of  yesterday,  arranged  in  such  perfect 
order,  each  painted  by  the  same  artist,  wrought 
by  one  sculptor.  The  same  shop  for  all. 
And  as  at  the  Palais-Royal,  it  is  forbidden 
the  merchant  to  encroach  on  the  high-way, 
so  at  the  Bologna  Cemetery,  there  is  express 
prohibition  to  deposit  flowers  on  the  tombs, 
or  even  to  weep  there  after  a  certain  hour. 
A  melancholy  Cemetery  where  nothing  is 
wanting  but  dead. 

Oh,  it  is  especially  to  this  place,  that  we 
should  repair,  to  appreciate  justly  the  Campo- 
Santo  of  Pisa,  the  sacred  cloister  reared 
upon  that  Christian  soil  by  Orgagna,  Giotto, 
the  great  Nicolo  and  bis  son  Giovanni— a 
soil,  consecrated  as  well  by  ages  as  by  chefs- 
dauvre—z  complete  Cemetery,  wherein  not 
a  body  more  can  enter  ;  empty  tombs,  which 
have  devoured  all  of  man  there  interred, 
save  his  name  and  his  glory.  And  I  am  not 
astonished  that  this  amateur,  who  guards  tbe 
Cemetery  of  Bologna,  should  imagine  that 
he  too  has  founded  a  Campo-Santo  after  the 
example  of  the  Pisan  Republic.  Such  was 
my  meditation,  when  this  man  sighing  pro- 
foundly said  to  me, 

"  You  seek  to  recognize  our  dead,  but  be 
indulgent ;  we  have  few  but  those  of  thirty 
years  since,  and  the  soil  of  Bologna  no  longer 
produces  illustrious  dead." 

"Be  comforted,"  replied  I,  "there  is  at 
this  age,  scarcely  a  kingdom,  which  produces 
illustrious  dead;  of  illustrious  living  there  is 


no  lack.  All  living  men  are  illustrious,  each 
has  his  glory,  renown,  his  title  to  admira- 
tion and  esteem,  but  when  dead,  an  instant 
adieu  to  glory  and  renown,  the  grave  digger 
gains  nothing  more  than  a  corpse  like  these 
of  thine ;  a  name,  meaningless,  as  thc*>e 
placed  upon  thy  tombs.  Console  thyself." 
"We  too,"  he  resumed,  "if  you  will, 
have  our  famous  dead,  but  it  needs  to  trace 
far  back.  This  land  has  engendered  more 
than  one  scholar,  more  than  one  soldier, 
more  than  one  Pope,  and  by  what  right  have 
they  been  interred  elsewhere?  What,  il 
you  saw  here  the  tombs  of  eight  Popes  and 
eighty  cardinals  born  at  Bologna,  and  those 
of  the  three  Carracci  and  that  of  Albano  and 
of  Dominichino,  the  glorious  sons  of  her 
soil,  and  the  body  of  the  illustrious  Beroaldo 
and  the  tomb  of  Guercino,  who  sleeps  at  San- 
Salvador  near  his  brother  ?  Yes,  we  also, 
may  it  please  you,  have  our  illustrious  dead, 
but  they  are  lying  scattered  beneath  flag- 
stones of  chapels,  such  as  Leonardo  Alberti, 
Francois  Francia,  Ulysses  Aldrovandi  and 
many  others.  Have  you  seen  at  St-Domin- 
ick,  a  tomb  built  by  Giovanni  Pisani  and 
Michael  Angelo  at  twenty  years  ?  Let  this 
be  transported  into  our  Cemetery  and  judge 
if  it  would  not  then  be  illustrious !  Have 
you  seen  in  the  same  Church,  the  tomb  of 
Zaddeo  Pepoli,  that  of  the  Venitian  Lera- 
frani  and  of  King  Enzius.  son  of  the  Empe- 
ror Frederic  II.,  eighteen  years  a  captive 
at  Bologna  ?  And  what  if  you  beheld  there, 
under  this  useless  willow,  between  those 
poplars,  which  mark  no  dead  beneath,  the 
mausoleum  of  Guido  and  that  of  Elizabeth 
Lerani,  his  chaste  and  well  beloved  pupil, 
poisoned  at  twenty-six  years ; — yes,  Guido 
himself,  the  saintly  old  man,  whose  portrait 
you  have,  doubtless,  admired  in  our  gallery, 
by  Limone  di  Pesaro  ?  Would  you  then  de- 
mand where  are  our  illustrious  dead,  and 
refuse  a  little  recognition  of  our  tombs?' 

As  I  remained  silent  our  burien  waxed 
warmer  still. 

11  Tombs,"  he  exclaimed,  "dead!  if  yw 
would  that  we  perforce  adorn  our  cemetery, 
think  you  it  would  be  difficult  ?  There  i» 
within  the  Churches  of  Bologna  the  Juriscon- 
sult Irneris,  a  scholar  of  the  eleventh  century, 
enshrined  in  an  admirable  coffin ;— there  » 
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Barthelemi  Salicetti.  in  a  tomb  of  Andrea 
Fiesoli  and  others  perchance  !" 

He  then  walked  rapidly  towards  a  mag- 
nificent place  apart  from  the  rest,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  new  cemetery,  opposite  which 
was  an  admirable  marble  statue  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  a  dead  noble  of  yes- 
terday has  borrowed  from  the  tomb  of  his 
great-great-grandsire  to  place  upon  his  own. 

"  No.  Signor,"  whispered  the  guardian  to 
me,  his  enthusiasm  by  this  time  at  its  climax, 
"no,  we  have  not  need  to  rummage  old 
vaults,  dismember  antiquated  tombs,  rob 
them  of  ancient  statues  and  steal  from  the 
dead  of  olden  time  their  names  and  escut- 
cheons, to  adorn  ours  of  the  present — thank 
Heaven.  Providence  is  great,  and  if  he  but 
spare  my  life,  I  shall  see  interred  in 
this  place,  over  which  I  watch,  a  man,  who 
is  to-day  master*  of  the  world,  and  who  will 
die  at  Bologna.  Then,  when  this  great  day 
shall  have  come,  the  insolent  stranger  will 
no  more  demand,  with  disdainful  air,  in  our 
Cemetery,  "  where  are  thy  dead  ?"  On  the 
contrary,  they  will  come  from  all  parts  to 
contemplate,  on  their  knees,  this  celebrated 
tomb,  fn  imagination,  I  already  behold  it  in 
marble  and  bronze.  All  Europe  will  coalesce 
to  render  final  honors  to  the  man,  who  has 
so  charmed  her.  Italy  his  natal  land,  will 
place  the  first  stone  of  the  monument.  France, 
his  pupil,  furnish  the  marble  and  statuary. 
Russia,  whose  warlike  marches,  he  has  writ- 
ten, the  bronze.  Germany,  whose  fatal  sad- 
ness he  has  dispelled,  will  write  the  funeral 
inscription.  Yes,  even  here,  in  this  very  spot, 
shall  rise  the  magnificent  monument  covered 
with  ornament  and  emblems  ;  on  this  mar- 
ble and  bronze,  shall  be  inscribed  the  most 
popular  name  of  earth,  and  then  shall  Bolog- 
na really  have  her  Campo- Santo,  thanks  to 
this  illustrious  living  man,  who  shall  be  with- 
out equal  among  our  dead.1' 

After  these  words  the  honest  grave-digger 
became  delirious,  he  traced  in  imagination 
and  by  gesture,  this  fabulous  monument,  he 
made  it  lofty  as  the  mountain  of  which  it 
was  worthy  to  be  the  pendant,  he  delibe- 
rately laid  his  mighty  dead  therein,  till  at 
length,  overcome  by  fatigue,  he  seated  him- 
self on  the  first  ideal  step  of  the  imaginary 
monument,  that  is  on  the  grass,  and  con- 
*  Rossini. 
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ceive  my  shudder,  when  I  heard  the  brave 
man,  humming  between  his  yellow  teeth  the 
romance  of  Saule,  the  grand  air  of  Barbiere, 
the  finale  of  Maine  I  Not  content  with  erect- 
ing his  tomb,  he  charged  himself  with  his  fu- 
neral oration  also,  a  complete  fete  for  his 
dead,  who,  thank  Heaven,  is  not  dead.  Our 
man  had  been  at  the  same  time,  his  Michael 
Angelo  and  his  Bossuet. 

Confess  that  the  grave-digger  of  Hamlet  is 
less  amazing  and  less  logical  than  he  of  Bo- 
logna. The  first  is  a  sceptical  grave-digger ; 
before  his  eyes,  all  bodies  are  equal,  he  sees 
in  a  dead  man  nothing  more  than  a  recepta- 
cle of  bones  with  which  to  play  at  bowls  in 
moments  of  gaiety.  The  grave-digger  of  Bo- 
logna, on  the  contrary,  reserves  for  the  dead, 
the  fanaticism  reserved  for  the  living,  he 
only  definitively  esteems  a  man  when  actu- 
ally and  duly  stretched  upon  his  bier.  At- 
tempt not  to  rob  him  of  the  finger  or  verte- 
bra of  Galileo.  He  would  cry,  thieves !  as- 
suredly. Nor  is  it  from  him,  that  can  be 
subtracted  the  minutest  human  bone.  "  We 
have  here  scarcely  24,000,"  said  he  to  me, 
with  rather  a  bashful  air,  that  became  him 
ravishingly. 

I  know  not  why  I  wished  to  disturb  the 
happiness  of  the  worthy  man. 

" But,"  said  I,  "who  can  insure  that  you 
will  live  sufficiently  long  to  witness  the  erec- 
tion of  this  tomb  ?  The  man  is  young  and 
you  are  old ;  he  is  environed  by  glory  and 
that  prolongs  life.  What  if  it  be  he,  on  the 
contrary,  who  shall  weep  over  your  monu- 
ment?" 

Here  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven : 

"  If  I  have  not  glory,  I  have  ambition,"  he 
replied,  "  that  will  sustain  me,  moreover,  I 
have  hope ;  God  is  good  and  he  also,  they 
will  not  inflict  on  me  such  sorrow." 

"  And  if,  unfortunately,  he  prefer  to  die  at 
Paris,  his  second  country,  where  he  is  better 
loved  than  here  without  doubt,  what  then  ?" 

Would  that  you  had  seen  the  despair  on 
the  countenance  of  our  man. 

II  Signor,"  said  he  in  solemn  tone,  " Iknow 
him ; — he  would  not  be  interred  in  that  chaos, 
they  call  Pere-la-chaise !  And  if  so,  I  would 
do  for  him,  as  did  Florence  for  Michael  An- 
gelo ;  I  would  steal  his  body  by  night.  He 
has  not  the  right  to  sleep  elsewhere  than 
here,  even  did  he  wish  to  be  buried  in 
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the  Campo- Santo  of  Pisa.  And  what  evil 
have  we  done  him,  we  men  of  Bologna,  that 
he  should  say  to  us,  what  I  have  never  been 
able  to  comprehend  in  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Scipio,  "  Ungrateful  country  ;  thou  shalt  not 
have  my  bones!" 

I  left  the  Cemetery  musing  on  the  omnipo- 
tence of  human  glory,  which  could  stir,  in 
his  fleshy  coffin,  the  heart  of  a  grave-dig- 
ger. But  as  I,  in  turn  humming  an  air  from 
Bar bi ere,  singular  duet  of  life  and  death, 
passed  a  cheerful  Italian  mansion,  I  was  ar- 
rested malgre  mot,  by  the  freshness  and  lux- 
uriousness  of  this  beautiful  place.  The  house 
was  partially  concealed  by  the  shade  of  some 
old  trees,  which  formed  an  avenue,  and  con- 
trary to  the  usage  of  Italian  dwellings,  this 
was  open,  animated  and  noisy ;  occasionally, 
voices  were  heard  in  converse,  or  song,  as, 
in  a  Parisian  saloon,  wit  mingles  with  melo- 
dy, so  that,  at  a  distance,  words  and  music 
become  confounded  and  the  rest  imagined. 
To  one  issuing  from  a  cemetery,  even  the 
most  splendid  and  best  arranged,  an  anima- 
ted, lively  house  presents  a  charming  con- 
trast. But,  good  Heavens !  behold  a  man  ap- 
proach the  window  and  call  me  by  name !  It 
is  even  he,  our  resuscitated,  himself,  our 
dead  man  of  the  Cemetery  in  straw  hat  and 
white  vest !  and  so  rotund,  so  fresh,  plump, 
tranquil  and  idle ;  paresseux  avec  detices,  like 
his  Barber.  Imagine  the  fervor  of  our  ten- 
der embraces  !  Fancy  me  admitted  into  this 
delightful  sanctuary  filled  with  ideas,  talkers, 
singers*  fair  Parisians,  sweet  Italian  voices, 
while  he  scattered  promiscuously  his  wit, 
genius  and  gaiety!  "And  how  goes  the 
world  of  Paris  ?  And  France  ?  And  my  Bou- 
levard de  Gand  ?  Is  my  theatre  rebuilt  ?  What 
is  the  gossip  there  now,  and  what  are  you 
doing?  Hiet!  dinner  is  announced,  hand 
thither  a  lady,  and  afterwards,  we  will  have 
music." 

Then,  seated  at  a  table,  fragrant  with  flow- 
ers, I  recognized  Bordeaux  wine  as  the  same 
drank  in  the  nook  he  inhabits  at  the  top  of 
the  Theatre-Italien.  Briefly,  the  fete  was 
perfect,  nothing  was  deficient  in  that  hospi- 
tality of  a  rich  genius  and  wealthy  artist, 
neither  grace,  abundance,  good  taste  nor 
good  cheer,  plenty  of  wine,  flashes  of  wit, 
good-nature,  proverbial  Italian  good  nature, 


and  after  dinner,  know  you  what  he  sang 
himself?  The  grand  air  of  the  Huguenots! 

He  then  reconducted  me  to  my  hotel  still 
conversing  and  promising  to  be  with  us  this 
winter.  On  the  way,  we  passed  the  Ceme- 
tery—1' Have  you  seen  it  ?  our  Cemetery?" 
said  he  to  me. 

"Have  I  not?  I  have  conversed  for  an 
hour  with  the  Guardian." 

"Brave  man!" 

"  You  have  not  upon  earth  a  more  furious 
admirer." 

"  Yes  I  can  rely  on  him." 

"  Say  rather  that  it  is  he  who  relies  much 
upon  you !" 

"  I  demand  only  of  him  a  little  patience," 
replied  he ;  then  pressing  my  hand,  he  said, 
"Adieu." 

And  I  heard  him  as  he  receded,  singing  a 
French  air,  which  he  might  have  easily 
brought  into  vogue  as  he  did  the  ballad  of 
Comte  Ory ; 

Va-t-en  voir  s'iln  rienaent,  Jean ; 
Va-t-en  voir  b'iIb  rteanent. 

1  verily  believe,  that  bad  the  honest  grave- 
digger  beheld  him  at  that  instant,  so  happy, 
so  calm,  redolent  of  health  and  ideas  issuing 
from  every  pore,  and  so  young  and  hand- 
some, the  wretched  man  would  have  hung 
himself  in  despair ! 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  PLANTER'S  HALL. 

BT  M.  LL.  W.  H. 
CHAPTER    FOURTH. 

The  next  day's  sun  went  down  as  Horace 
and  Emily  stood  together  on  the  balcony, 
under  the  shadow  of  whose  drooping  eaves 
the  glossy  blue  wings  of  many  a  swallow 
were  folded  to  repose.  Neither  spoke — the 
hearts  of  both  were  full.  They  missed  Eliz- 
abeth :  she  had  been  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves the  mainspring  of  their  actions — the 
happiness  of  their  daily  life.  She  had  gone 
early  that  morning  with  Mr.  Grafton.  He 
was  about  leaving  for  England  and  a  tour 
comprising  France,  Germany,  and  perhaps 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  She  would  accom- 
pany him,  as  would  also  her  young  brother, 
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Elliott,  and  who  should  say  when  she  would 
return,  if  ever  ?  There  was  slender  pros- 
pect, as  Horace  knew,  that  she  could  ever 
come  again,  hut  Emily  was  in  happy  igno- 
rance, and  his  lips  were  sealed.  His  man* 
ner  was  softer  than  usual,  as  he  laid  his  arm 
over  her  shoulder  and  drew  her  close  to  his 
side.  Emily  held  his  hand  very  tenderly  in 
hers ;  he  knew  she  had  passed  a  sorrowful 
day  and  had  been  weeping. 

"I  am  sorry  for  ray  little  lonely  sister," 
he  ^aid — "  very  sorry ;  she  and  I  must  draw 
more  nearly  to  each  other." 

Emily  did  not  speak. 

*'  You  may  tell  me  freely  your  vexations 
and  all  that  grieves  you,"  he  continued,  kind- 
ly, "  and  sometimes  I  may  talk  to  you  of 
mine ;  there  shall  be  confidence  between  us, 
Emily,  and  if  ever  I  seem  hard  and  impa- 
tient, attribute  it  to  the  difficulties  I  have  to 
contend  with — not  to  want  of  affection  for 
you,  love." 

"Dear  Horace— dear  brother,"  said  poor 
Emily,  pressing  the  hand  she  was  still  tightly 
holding,  "  what  you  say,  litis  such  a  weight 
from  my  heart.  I  feared  you  were  too  re- 
served, and  considered  me  too  young  and 
foolish  to  entrust  me  with  your  troubles.  I 
know  you  have  them.  I  can  aid  you,  per- 
haps, more  than  you  think, — take  whatever 
of  mine  can  benefit  you,  dear  darling  broth- 
er— all,  every  thing,  only  save  our  poor  ser 
vants,  and  relieve  your  own  mind." 

"God  bless  your  dear  little  generous 
heart !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  gush  of 
feeling,  "and  God  forgive  me  for  the  many 
harsh  words  you  have  heard  from  my  lips — 
they  went  no  deeper  than  my  tongue,  Emily, 
but  they  pained  you  none  the  less,  and  were 
hard  to  bear.  I  wonder  you  love  me  at  all. 
How  is  it,  can  you  tell  me,  that  you  have 
borne  with  me  so  well  ?" 

"  Because  I  knew  you  loved  me  dearly, 
under  it  all,  and  because  Elizabeth  tried  to 
teach  me  to  be  patient  and  good,  like  herself. 
But  oh  !  brother,  shall  I  ever  learn  ?" 

"  /  think  so— but  there  is  another  teacher 
needed,  greater  than  Elizabeth  Grant.  Go  to 
Him — He  can  help  you." 

"  I  do— I  will — and  oh !  brother  come  with 
me !"  and  she  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  imploringly.  "  Tou  see  I  have  no 
mother  nor  father  to  take  care  of  me  and 


lead  me  aright— none  but  you,  now  that  Eliz- 
abeth is  gone.  Think  how  good  God  was  to 
us  in  sparing  Judson  and  Mammy,  and  grant* 
ing  us  time  for  repentance  and  amendment. 
Dear  Horace,  I  am  sure  you  love  Him — why 
then  should  you  be  ashamed  to  pray  to  Him, 
who  gave  his  life  for  yours  ?" 

11  Emily  I  am  too  wicked,  it  would  be  like 
mockery  to  take  his  name  in  prayer  on  my 
polluted  lips." 

"  O,  dearest  brother,  no — that  very  prayer 
coming  from  your  heart,  as  I  know  it  would. 
He  would  accept,  and  imputing  bis  own  ho- 
liness to  you,  would  cleanse  away  defilement 
from  you.  0 !  brother !  brother !  let  us  pray 
to  Him  now." 

She  made  an  effort  to  draw  him  down  upon 
his  knees,  nor  did  Mr.  Effingham  resist  her. 
The  two  knelt  there  together ;  the  brother 
very  pale— the  sister  with  a  holy  energy,  and 
yet  a  tender  meekness  upon  her  uplifted  face, 
with  her  arms  still  closely  clasping  hitneck, 
she  said—* 

"  0  Lord  and  Saviour,  we  are  very  igno- 
rant and  full  of  sin.  We  wish  to  love  thee 
and  be  thy  children.  Thou  hast  promised 
none  shall  ask  of  thee  in  vain.  Give  us  thy 
most  holy  spirit,  pardon  all  our  trespasses- 
love  and  keep  us  as  thine  own  for  thy  great 
mercy's  sake.    Amen." 

From  that  hour  there  came  a  change  over 
Horace  Effingham,  visible  to  every  eye  and 
most  agreeable  to  himself.  A  tranquility 
came  upon  his  harrassed,  wearied  spirit ;  the 
burden  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear,  was  rolled 
upon  another,  mighty  in  strength,  and  love, 
and  mercy.  His  entangled  affairs  grieved 
him,  it  is  true,  but  did  not  distract  him  as 
heretofore.  He  believed  confidently  that  a 
Power  wiser  and  more  effective  than  that  of 
earth  would  arraage  and  direct  for  him— that 
all  things  should  work  together  for  good.  He 
used  the  means  lying  in  his  own  power— in- 
dustry, frugality,  self-denial — these  good 
good  seeds  were  sown  daily,  and  he  patiently 
abided  the  time  of  blessing. 

The  nobleness  and  sweetness  of  bis  better 
nature,  under  the  influence  of  new  and  holy 
principle  began  to  develope  themselves. 
Emily  and  he  became  happy,  even  though 
Elizabeth  was  not  with  them.  Hope  was  ever 
a  grand  old  place,  but  a  crowning  peace  ap- 
peared now  to  descend  and  rest  upon  it. 
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One  morning  Johnnie,  the  little  boy  who]     Horace  entreated  him  to  pause  for  some 
acted  as  waiter,  under  the  direction  of  old  [refreshment. 


Rachel,  who  was  an  accomplished  adept  in 
this  art,  as  in  many  others,  arrived  breath- 
less with  the  haste  he  had  made,  at  the  door 
of  the  tobacco  house,  and  dripping  with 
rain. 

"Mass  Horace,  Mr.  Grafton's  at  the  great 
house — just  come." 

A  sudden  wild  fear  darted  like  a  ser- 
pent through  Mr.  Effingham's  heart — ,c  Was 
she  dead  or  dying?"  He  paused  not  to 
question,  but  springing  over  the  prized,  and 
half-packed  hogshead,  checked  not  his  speed 
till  he  had  stood  beside  Richard  Grafton,  who 
was  wringing  the  moisture  from  his  glove 
before  the  parlor  fire.  Splashed  and  travel- 
soiled,  (this  time  he  did  not  come  in  a  car- 
riage, or  with  any  attendant,)  but  with  a  cheer- 
ful light  in  his  dark  gray  eyes,  which  at  once 
changed  the  character  of  Horace's  alarm 
Mr.  Grafton  allowed  his  host,  however,  small 
time  to  indulge  in  fancies,  whether  correct 
or  otherwise.  Cordially  extending  his  hand 
he  said — 

"  You  see  I  am  making  myself  quite  at 
home  here:  the  fact  is  I  have  no  time  to 
spare,  and  Miss  Effingham  has  kindly  order- 
ed luncheon  for  me  at  one  ;  up  to  that  hour 
I  must  beg  you  will  consider  me  in  the  light 
of  a  counsellor— certainly  that  of  a  friend 
Just  have  the  goodness  to  banish  Pride  and 
his  twin-brother  Prejudice  from  our  pres 
bnce,  and  quietly  place  the  exact  state  of  your 
eusiness  before  me.  I  was  bred  to  the  law 
My  legal  knowledge  as  with  all  other  ability 
I  possess,  is  quite  at  your  service.  We  have 
no  leisure  for  courtesies  and  ceremony ;  by 
five  this  afternoon  I  must  be  in  A — ,  enroute 
for  New  York,— our  passage  is  engaged  and 
luggage  gone  on — you  see  the  necessity  for 
dispatch.'1 

And  Horace  was  now  to  submit  the  dis 
mal  array  of  unpaid  bills,  whose  interest 
was  increasing  fast  the  principal,  to  the  cool, 
practical  man  before  him.  One  o'clock  came, 
luncheon  bell  rang,  Mr.  Grafton  kept  his 
seat,  pen  in  hand,  making  calculations,  me- 
moranda and  short  extracts,  taking  copies 
and  filing  bills  ; — two,  three,  four,  five, — he 
never  moved :  "  I  shall  not  leave  before  mid- 
night," was  his  only  observation  as  the  clock 
struck  six. 


"  I  will  thank  your  sister  for  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee— nothing  more." 

Then  he  became  thoroughly  absorbed 
again,  and  read  and  wrote  with  amazing  per- 
severance and  rapidity.  At  last,  having  skil- 
fully arranged  and  labelled  all  the  papers, 
which  had  been  in  much  disorder,  be  rose, 
and  was  about  leaving  the  writing  table,  when 
his  eye  fell  on  a  dingy  roll  of  parchment  tied 
closely  with  faded  red  tape,  which  had  fallen 
on  the  carpet. 

"  What  is  this  r"  he  said,  picking  it  up. 

"  My  poor  father  used  to  fancy  that  would 
some  day  win  for  us  a  magnificent  fortune, 
said  Horace  ;  "  it  is  an  old  title-deed  to  a 
property  in  England." 

"  And  why  has  nothing  been  done  in  tbe 
matter  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Grafton. 

"  Our  means  never  justified  the  outlay  re- 
quired," answered  Mr.  Effingham.  "  I  have 
nothing  to  fee  lawyers." 

"  But  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Grafton,  warmlv. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Effingham" — laying  his 
hand  kindly  on  Horace's  arm  as  he  spoke— 
"  command  any  amount  you  please  within 
the  scope  of  my  means ; — you  could  not  be 
more  welcome  if  you  were  my  brother :  it 
will  not  be  an  obligation,  but  a  kindness;  the 
fund  lies  idle ; — if  this  title  of  which  you 
speak  is  proven,  you  can  repay  tbe  loan  at 
once  :  if  otherwise,  you  will  in  time.  Liqui- 
date all  the  harrassing  smaller  debts  to  diffe- 
rent individuals,  which  are  now  pressing  on 
you,  and  your  mind,  once  lightened  of  it< 
burden,  will  rise  with  new  energy  to  grapple 
with,  and  overcome  all  obstacles." 

Horace  grasped  his  hand  hard,  but  said 
no  word.    Mr.  Grafton  continued — 

"  Allow  me  to  take  possession  of  and  ex- 
amine this  document ;  if  I  find  it  will  be 
conducive  to  your  interest,  I  will  take  all 
the  requisite  steps,  and  if  not,  you  lose  noth- 
ing,— things  will  stand  just  as  they  do  now.' 

But  Horace  was  resolute. 

"If  my  creditors  were  poor,"  he  said,  "  1 
would  gladly  avail  myself  of  your  great 
kindness,  but  they  are  wealthy  men  ; — who 
but  wealthy  men  would  press  so  hard  ?  By 
great  exertion,  I  have  liquidated  the  dainr 
which  affected  my  servants,  (he  had  sold  hi; 
beautiful  and  favorite  riding  horse,  and  a 
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light  carriage,)  and  so  thanking  you  most 
heartily  I  must  decline  your  first  offer ;  but 
I  will  accept  the  other : — these  papers  you 
can  take,  and  do  with  as  you  think  best.1' 

The  night  was  waning  fast,  when  Richard 
Grafton  again  crossed  the  Hope  threshold ; 
he  had  lingered  to  the  last  moment,  and 
Johnnie  had  whispered  to  old  Mammy  Ra- 
chel, who  was  in  and  out  of  the  parlor  every 
five  minutes — "  What  could  make  Mr.  Graf- 
ton take  so  long  to  bid  Miss  Emily  good 
bye?" 

Horace  accompanied  his  friend  to  the  vil- 
lage before  mentioned,  and  they  parted  as 
the  silver  grey  mantle  ot  the  morning  was 
exchanged  for  the  gayer  vestment  of  the  day. 

Emily,  meanwhile,  had  locked  herself  in 
her  own  apartment,  and  leaning  from  the 
window  watched  them  as  long  as  in  the  un- 
certain light  she  could  distinguish  men  and 
horses.  Every  tone  of  their  voices  found 
an  echo  in  her  heart.  When  the  last  sound 
died  away,  she  cast  herself  upon  her  knees, 
weeping  bitterly.  A  long  time  she  remained 
there,  but  when  she  rose,  she  was  serene, 
and  comforted ;  she  had  found  her  way  to  the 
Great  Fountain,  whose  waters  can  at  once 
satisfy  and  cleanse. 

CHAPTER  PIPTH. 

The  early  Autumn  faded — Jack  Frost  be- 
gan to  make  alarming  manifestations  of  his 
speedy  arrival,  and  Horace  and  his  servants 
were  incessantly  employed  in  securing  the 
tobacco  from  his  purloining  fingers.  It  was 
Saturday ;  labor  as  they  might  they  could 
only  house  a  small  portion  of  the  crop,  the 
main  body  must  run  its  chance. 

Sunday  came — clear,  cold,  but  with  a 
slight  breeze  ; — it  was  safe  so  far.  Mr.  Ef- 
fingham and  his  sister  and  a  number  of  their 
servants  went  to  church ;  as  they  returned 
many  fields  presented  a  week-day  appearance. 
Overseers  and  hands,  hard  at  work,  cutting 
down  the  sturdy  green  plants,  and  placing 
them  in  frost  heaps.  Horace  looked  grave 
and  thoughtful;  he  had  never  yet  joined  the 
church,  or  made  any  outward  profession 
Emily  almost  feared.  They  drove  silently 
along.  As  they  passed  the  gate  dividing  the 
Hope  lands  from  those  adjoining,  they  en- 
countered   a  wagon  loaded  with  tobacco, 


and  old  Mr.  Willoughby,  the  gentleman  who 
owned  the  estate,  on  horseback.  Taking  off 
his  hat  to  Emily,  and  leaning  in  at  the  car- 
riage window,  he  said, 

"  You've  no  time  to  lose,  Effingham,  the 
old  fellow  will  be  down  on  us  to-night ;  see, 
the  wind  lulls,  and  if  it  goes  quite  down,  as 
I  think  it  will,  I  would  not  give  ax  fig  for 
every  plant  now  standing.' ' 

"But,"  said  Horace  Effingham,  "I  am 
doubtful,  Mr.  Willoughby,  of  the  lawfulness 
of  working  on  Sunday." 

Mr.  Willoughby  looked  amazed. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  ,c  I  always  thought  you 
a  sensible  fellow — lawfulness  !  Why,  what 
can  be  more  lawful  than  to  house  one's  crop, 
and  pay  one's  debts ; — if  it  is'nt  the  right 
kind  of  law,  I  should  like  any  man  to  show 
me  what  is." 

"  But  the  commandment,"  said  Horace— 
114  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy !'  " 

His  color  mounted  as  he  spoke  till  it 
dyed  his  temples  with  a  painful  flush. 

Mr.  Willoughby  laughed  deridingly. 

"  You  quoting  scripture  to  me.  Better  go 
home  and  secure  your  own  bread,  and  pay 
your  creditors.  Good  day,  ma'am,  good 
day — I  must  not  loiter  here  giving  advice  to 
a  man  who  won't  take  it;  remember  if  the 
crop  is  lost,  I  gave  you  friendly  warning,  and 
it  will  be  your  own  fault." 

Off  bustled  the  rough  old  roan,  giving  his 
stout  pony  a  sharp  cut  which  causing  a 
demi-vault,  nearly  unseated  her  rider. 

Emily  stole  a  look  at  Horace ;  now  be  was 
pale.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his,  and  drew  it 
caressingly  to  her  bosom ;  at  first  he  did 
not  notice  her ;  then  bent  down,  patted  her 
cheek,  and  kissed  her  without  speaking.  In 
his  mind  was  a  strange  conflict.  They  reached 
home  soon,  the  wind  went  down.  Horace 
stood  on  the  edge  of  his  wide  tobacco  field 
and  considered  within  himself.— Should  he 
cut  it,  and  by  so  doing  secure  the  funds  ne- 
cessary for  the  roaintainance  of  his  large 
household,  and  pay  the  debts  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  meet  with*  the  proceeds  of  this 
very  crop  ?  Then  came  back  into  his  ears 
the  words  he  had  just  quoted  to  a  man  under 
similar  temptation.  "  Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy." 

"  No,  I  will  not  doit,— let  the  worst  come, 
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all  is   in   God's  hand.     He  gave, 
take ;  I  will  let  it  rest  with  Him." 

His  servants  gathered  round,  eager  to 
obey  his  slightest  sign. 

14  Aint  we  to  cut  it,  sir !  the  wind's  quite 
'tirely  gone/'  said  Peterkin. 

"  Not  to  day,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Effingham, 
11 1  cannot  believe  it  right :  God  has  said 
one  day  in  seven  he  claims  for  himself;  we 
cannot  do  Him  good  by  keeping  it :  but  we 
prove  by  our  obedience  that  we  wish  to  love 
and  serve  Him — He  is  my  master,  as  I  am 
yours  ;  go  home  now  till  the  morning ;  we 
must  leave  it  all  to  Him." 

11  Stiff  as  an  icicle  !"  were  the  first  words 
Horace  heard  as  the  day  was  breaking. 
"  Every  single  solitary  plant !" 

Judson,  with  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks, 
stood  at  the  bed  side.    Horace  started  up. 

"  True  as  I  am  alive,  sir,"  continued  Jud- 
son. "  But  Master  I  dont  b'lieve  but  what 
the  Almighty  will  give  you  a  blessing  yet." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Effingham,  draw- 
ing along  breath,  as  if  relieved,  "  conscience 
is  at  least  clear ;  had  we  worked  yesterday 
it  would  not  have  been  easy.  Tell  Johnnie 
to  bring  my  boots.' * 

Composedly  he  dressed  ;  went  down,  and 
walked  all  over  his  fields  examining  accu- 
rately. Stiff  frozen  every  plant.  They 
seemed  a  total  loss.  The  servants  watched 
htm  with  keen  scrutiny. 

"  Mass  Horace  bears  it  mons'ous  well," 
said  Peterkin,  shading  his  eyes,  perhaps  from 
an  unwonted  moisture.  "  Sich  a  fine  crop 
as  it  was  too,  now  all's  as  good  as  gone, — 
the  work  of  six  long  months." 

"And  Mass  Horace  telled  us  he  pledged 
hisself  to  pay  a  great  debt  with  it,"  observed 
Marshall. 

11  He'll  have  to  sell  Hinda  and  Saladin, 
now,  I  'spose,  as  he  did  poor  Hector;  the 
finest  horse  what  any  Christian  mought  wish 
to  see,"  said  Romeo. 

"  Good  luck  '11  come  to  him  yet,"  said  Abi- 
gail, as  she  was  passing  with  her  milk  pail  and 
bucket.  "  Every  one  on  you'll  see  good  luck 
come  to  Mass  Horace  byme  bye." 

"  Yes,  Abby'oman,  I  lives  in  hopes  too," 
observed  Judson,  "  but  Mass  Horace,  jest 
look  at  him  ;  how  well  he  do  bear  it." 

Just  as  he   spoke,  a  single  drop  of  rain 


and   can  |  fell  on  the  broad  outstretched  palm  of  Jod- 


son. 

"  The  Lord  be  praised !"  exclaimed  the  old 
foreman,  "  when  men  cant  do  nothin'  Ht 
can.  Mark  how  much  warmer  it's  growed 
all  on  a  sudden.  We  is  safe  yet,  Mass  Hor- 
ace, here  comes  the  Blessed  Master's  sar- 
vant." 

"  All  in  good  time  too,"  cried  Romeo 
"  Its  jest  almost  like  a  mericle — come  boys, 
you  may  put  away  your  cutting  knives,  for 
dis  rain  aint  gwine  to  stop  soon." 

Warmly,  benignly,  continuously  it  fell — 
until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  it  cleared  off, 
and  was  succeeded  by  as  fair  a  day  as  ever 
brightened  an  Autumn  landscape. 

"  God  be  praised  !"  was  the  thanksgiving 
in  Mr.  Effingham's  grateful  heart.  His  re- 
lieved face  brought  joyous  smiles  to  Emily's. 

"  Is  not  God  good  to  us,  brother  ?" 

"  Very ;  and  we  should  be  humble  and 
thankful." 

"  And  so  I  hope  we  are ;  but  I  was  full  of 
fear  when  Airy  made  my  fire  this  morning 
and  said  the  plants  were  standing  stiff;  my 
heart  appeared  to  die  away  entirely." 

"  God  is  better  to  us  at  all  times  than  we 
deserve,"  said  Horace.  "  This  rain  has  been 
a  messenger  of  mercy  indeed." 

Just  then  in  burst  Abigail  with  an  air 
of  profound  importance. 

"  Mass  Horace,  ole  Mr.  Willoughby  hate 
saunt  he  compliments,  he  overseer,  twelve 
hands,  and  two  teams,  and  they  is  cutting 
down  the  ice-house  hill  like  wild  fire." 

The  whole  crop  was  saved  ;  a  thing  which 
a  few  hours  before  seemed  impossible.  The 
mild  rain  extracting  the  frost  before  the  sun 
shone  on  the  leaves;  and  his  rough  old 
neighbor's,  timely  aid  enabled  Horace  to 
house  100,000  by  sunset.  A  plentiful  aad 
excellent  supper  concluded  that  day  of  doubt. 
despair,  and  rejoicing. 

Time  went  on.  Richard  Grafton  and  Eliza- 
beth Grant  lingered  still  in  London,  waiting 
to  accertain  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Effing- 
ham's claim.  The  solicitor,  Mr.  Oglethorpe. 
was  a  thorough  bred  man  in  his  profession. 
acute,  prompt,  and  indefatigable.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  real  heir 
and  so  Richard  wrote  for  Horace,  and  urged 
upon  him  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  * 
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sea  voyage  to  Emily,  who  of  late,  as  Eliza- 
beth judged  from  her  letters,  had  been  less 
strong  than  heretofore.  Travelling  and  re- 
union with  her  friend  would  restore  her  to 
perfect  health.  Mr.  Grafton's  epistle  was 
very  cogent  and  eloquent,  even  for  a  lawyer 
who  had  few  peers ;  and  Horace,  who  could 
not  bear  to  leave  her  behind,  was  untiring 
in  his  solicitations  for  her  to  accompany  him. 
Here,  however,  a  difficulty  perfectly  unlooked 
for  arose.  Emily,  hitherto  so  cheerfully  ac- 
quiescent in  all  her  brother's  wishes,  showed 
a  marked  disinclination  to  the  project.  She 
was  so  afraid  of  the  expense :  what  if  the 
title  should  after  all  prove  a  falsity,  and  they 
be  exposed  to  mortification,  and  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances upon  Mr.  Grafton  ?  It  was  a  de- 
grading thought,  which  she  could  not  endure. 
She  was  not  sick  at  all ;  oh,  no,  nothing  was 
needful  for  her  but  constant  occupation  and 
exercise.  Then  again,  if  she  should  go,  what 
could  she  do  amoug  all  those  great  fashiona- 
ble people?  Elizabeth  knew  the  American 
minister's  family,  but  she,  a  little  country 
girl,  just  from  boarding-school,  knew  nothing 
of  the  world  of  wealth  and  show,  and  would 
much  rather,  if  dear  Horace  pleased,  stay 
quietly  at  home.  Mammy  and  Judson 
and  all  the  rest  could  take  care  of  her,  and 
Dr.  Ester  would  be  very  good  to  her  when- 
ever she  might  be  sick." 

Horace  pondered— then  as  when  a  heavy 
mist  rolls  above  and  away  from  a  deep  val- 
ley in  the  early  autumn  morning — nothing 
but  sunshine  left  behind— the  truth  stood 
revealed  to  him  ;  he  rose,  and  passing  his 
arm  tenderly  around  her,  kissed  her  many 
times,  and  agreed  to  leave  the  decision  with 
herself.  She  should  not  be  alone,  however, 
Dr.  Ester's  sister,  Fanny  Hemsley,  with  her 
two  little  boys,  had  come  on  a  visit  to  her 
brother  during  her  husband's  absence  in  Cali- 
fornia—they could  ask  her  to  stay  at  Hope, 
and  also  for  the  time  make  it  the  doctor's 
head  quarters.  It  was  so  determined,  and 
without  delay  Mr.  Effingham  set  off.  The 
passage  was  a  speedy  one  of  only  twelve  days ; 
he  was  soon  in  Loudon,  and  with  Richard 
Grafton.  But  though  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
to  Miss  Grant,  and  though  daily  he  enquired 
of  her  cousin  about  her,  Horace  never  called, 
or  expressed  any  intention  or  desire  to  do  so. 
Richard  marvelled  in  silence. 


"  She  refused  the  poor  fellow,"  was  his 
mental  solution  of  the  difficulty.  "  'Tis  truly 
a  pity  ;  a  warmer,  or  more  honorable  heart 
she  can  never  find." 

The  identity  of  Mr.  Effingham  once  estab- 
lished, difficulty  was  ended,  though  old 
John  minced  a  little  at  the  prospect  of  some 
thousands  of  his  best  acres,  going  into  the 
possession  of  a  son  of  Brother  Johnathan ; 
he  was  too  honest  at  heart  to  do  more  than 
bluster  and  sneer.  The  morning  after  the 
business  was  concluded,  Horace  placed  his 
hand  on  Richard's  shoulder. 

"Grafton,"  he  said,"  you  have  now  done 
for  me  more  than  I  have  words  to  thank  you 
for,  but  I  require  one  other  kindness  yet ; 
I  solicit  an  interview  with  your  cousin,  Miss 
Grant." 

"  Assuredly — but  my  dear  fellow  why,  (if 
I  may  without  impertinence  enquire,)  have 
you  not  called  upon  her  sooner?" 

"  She  understands,  and  will  I  hope  appre- 
ciate my  motive  ;  I  dared  not  trust  my  own 
powers  of  endurance." 

"  I  shall  carry  you  to  her  immediately ; 
the  fact  is,  I  rather  think  she  feels  wounded 
by  the  very  marked  neglect  of  her  friend's 
brother  among  strangers  too,  and  in  a  strange 
land." 

"  I  feel  now  how  great  has  been  my  error, 
but  I  believed  at  the  time  I  was  acting  only 
as  an  honorable  man  should  ;— can  we  not 
go  at  once  ?" 

They  went,  and  found  Miss  Grant  alone. 
She  was  seated  at  a  writing  table,  busily  en- 
gaged, and  had  evidently  been  weeping. 
Some  undried  tears  were  on  her  face— and 
the  letter  before  her  was  blotted.  Its 
commencement  was,  "  What  have  I  done, 
my  dear  Emily  ?" 

They  had  entered  unannounced.  A  deep 
sudden  glow  flushed  even  her  delicate  throat, 
when  her  eyes  met  those  of  Mr.  Effingham. 
Her  cousin  explained  the  pleasant  completion 
of  the  business,  and  his  friend's  urgent  re- 
quest to  see  her.  Then  pleading  an  impor- 
tant engagement  with  Elliott,  departed.  Miss 
Grant  conversed  with  her  usually  soft  clear 
voice,  of  many  things*— his  voyage,  and  the 
objects  of  interest,  which  Mr.  Grafton,  El- 
liott, and  herself  had  seen,  but  she  made  no 
allusion  to  Hope— she  did  dot  even  refer  to 
Emily.     He  rose  and  stood  beside  her.  She 
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was  changed,  how  he  scarcely  knew ;  a  more 
perfect  self  possession,  perhaps,  a  graceful 
dignity  which  at  once  attracted  and  repelled. 
Her  beautiful  abundant  brown  hair  betrayed 
a  few  threads  of  silver  gray,  and  two  lines 
of  a  gifted  young  spirit  rose  to  his  mind : 


**  Aotutrn  leaves  on  summer  trees, 
Were  less  sorrowful  than  these '" 


His  heart  swelled  in  his  bosom. 

u  Have  you  been  judging  harshly  of  me," 
he  said,  "  and  misinterpreting  my  silence  ? 
Gould  you  have  read  the  anguish  of  my  des- 
pair, you  would  at  least  compassionate  my 
sufferings.  When  we  parted,  I  was  a  penni- 
less debtor ;  I  could  not  seek  you  in  honor, 
though  I  loved  you  beyond  human  power  to 
express.  Now  I  stand  here  your  equal  in 
wealth,  station,  integrity — all  but  goodness. 
Will  you  take  my  hand,  (and  he  extended 
it  as  he  spoke,)  as  your  defence  and  support 
in  the  struggle,  life  must  bring  ever,  even  to 
the  happiest  ?  Will  you  be  counsellor  and 
friend— I  need  it— in  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path  I  fain  would  tread ;  or  will  you  dash 
from  my  thirsting  lip  the  first  sweet  cup  of 
hnman  bliss  I  ever  dreamed  of  tasting!" 

There  was  silence ;  only  broken  by  the 
quick  tumultuous  beatings  of  his  heart. 
There  he  stood,  with  the  dense  drops 
of  intense  feeling  on  his  high  forehead,  and 
his  hand  still  held  out  to  ber. 

"  I  am  answered,"  he  said  at  length  slowly, 
in  a  deep  husky  whisper, — "  I  knew  it  must 
be  so,  yet  I  essay'd  to  spare  myself  the  agony 
of  my  wrecked  hope.  O  may  you  never, 
never  know  what  such  pangs  mean ;  fare- 
well." 

He  was  leaving  her. 

11  Stay,"  said  Miss  Grant,  suddenly,  and 
placing  both  Hands  in  his.  "  Long  ago  you 
taught  me  implicit  confidence  in  your  honor, 
and  your  truth  ;  I  acknowledged  it  then ;  I 
do  so  now ;  I  shall  ever  hold  your  happiness 
as  precious  as  my  own." 

Richard  Grafton's  engagement  occupied 
him  a  long  time,  but  on  his  return  two  very 
blithe  faces  gave  him  Welcome.  A  purcha- 
ser was  speedily  found  for  Mr.  Effingham's 
English  property,  and  arrangements  being 
completed,  he  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
the  affianced  husband  of  Miss  Grant. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  Christmas  day, 
in  a  snow  storm,  that  Horace  reached  home. 
When  his  well  known  halloo,  (for  his  corn- 
ing was  unexpected,)  rang  through  the  snowj 
air,  the  inmates  of  Hope,  black,  white,  old 
and  young,  rushed  forth  in  the  driving  storm 
tumultously  joyful.  Johnnie  seized  the 
white  conch  which  always  lay  in  the  fork  of 
the  gigantic  holly  by  the  gate,  and  with  three 
sonorous  blasts  assembled  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  plantation,  to  give  Mass  Hor- 
ace welcome. 

Then  such  shaking  of  hands,  and  congrat- 
ulations— such  a  distribution  of  presents — 
such  laughing  and  confusion  ensued,  as  no 
humble  pen  could  easily  describe.  The  ser- 
vants had  a  grand  frolic  in  the  flagged  kitchen 
where  whole  logs  of  seasoned  hickory  blazed 
in  its  ample  fire  place,  and  its  range  of  bur- 
nished utensils  made  almost  as  brilliant  re- 
flections as  the  wondrous  Koh-i-noor  of  the 
Eastern  Rajah. 

Fanny  Hemsley  was  nearly  as  happy  as  if 
she  were  Horace's  sister.  She,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Ester,  was  most  genuinely  attached  to 
the  Effinghams.  She  had  long  ago  perceived 
the  fine  under-current  of  his  character,  and 
predicted  that  a  bright  day  would  dawn  on 
him  yet.  She  sat  down  that  Christmas 
night,  and  sent  off  a  long  letter  to  her  absent 
husband,  giving  him  in  glowing  terms  an 
account  of  the  success  Horace  had  so  oppor- 
tunely met  with. 

A  small  package  sent  to  Emily  by  Mr. 
Grafton,  she  opened  when  alone,  after  the 
first  full  gush  of  delightful  emotion,  occa- 
sioned by  her  brother's  return,  subsided. 
What  were  the  contents  she  did  not  disclose, 
but  Fanny  Helmsley  afterwards  observed 
the  minute  links  of  a  very  beautiful  chain 
under  the  little  modest  collar  around  her 
throat.  But  the  privileged  genii  who  posses 
the  mystic  gift  of  invisibility,  know  that  tc 
this  little  chain  hung  a  small  oval  box  of  en- 
ameled gold,  containing  a  miniature.  The 
pencil  of  no  common  artist  traced  the  well- 
remembered  features,  the  dear,  dark,  gray 
eyes,  so  full  of  eloquent  light;  the  firm,  yet 
tender  mouth  seemed  uttering  the  very  words 
of  his  letter,  which  had  enclosed  the  whole. 
0,  was  she  not  happy  ?  poor,  little,  disap- 
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pointed  Emily,  who  had  so  bitterly  written 
against  her  own  peace  and  fancied  she  should 
never  know  joy  more,  but  who  had  so  nobly 
exerted  her  powers  of  heart  and  mind  to 
overcome  the  rebellion  of  her  affections,  and 
sustain  herself  in  her  own  simplicity  of  soul. 

Should  she  ever  be  grateful  enough  for  the 
possession — or  deserving  of  the  blessing  pos- 
sessed? Good  little  disciple  of  Elizabeth 
Grant,  she  went  to  sleep  with  a  happy,  quiet 
heart  in  her  bosom  that  night. 

The  morning  sun  came  up  gloriously.  Hill 
and  valley,  tali  groves  of  pine  and  wide  ex- 
panse of  beech  and  oak-woodland  rejoiced 
in  its  rays.  Hope,  with  its  ancient  scollop- 
ed roof,  mantled  with  masses  of  Irish  ivy, 
and  long  portico,  around  whose  pillars  vines 
fragrant  in  summer,  and  now  powdered  with 
shining  crystals,  still  clambered,  stood  in 
stately  grandeur ;  the  holly  under  its  snowy 
mantle,  looked  twice  its  usual  size,  and  here 
and  there  a  tuft  of  scarlet  berries  peeping 
out,  tempted  the  robin,  the  blue  jay,  and 
little  Carolina  wren,  to  eat  their  breakfast  of 
the  pungent  fruit.  The  mocking  bird  and 
red  bird  by  the  law  that  '  might  makes  right,1 
quickly  dispersed  these  weaker  comrades, 
and  took  possession  themselves.  The  snow 
birds  by  dozens  kept  hopping  before  the  par- 
lor windows,  and,  alighting  on  the  sill,  uttered 
their  short,  complaining  cry,  to  which  the 
inmates  at  once  responded  by  a  largess  of 
bread  crumbs  ;  and  Johnnie  was  despatched 
to  Mammy  Rachel's  cupboard  for  a  bowl 
of  hominy  husk,  a  very  favorite  dainty  with 
these  little  wanderers. 

Here  and  there,  from  hill  side  and  hollow, 
arose  the  humble  roofs  of  the  quarters,  each 
encircled  by  a  few  fruit  trees ;  the  chimneys 
emitting  a  continuous  plume  of  clear  azure. 
About  the  corn  house,  stable,  and  farm  yard, 
flocks  of  pigeons,  and  yellow-breasted  larks 
were  comingand  going  in  eager  search  for  food, 
while  near  the  house,  close  under  the  covert 
of  the  pyracantha  hedge,  a  pet  covey  of  par- 
tridges were  eating  the  wheat  Horace  had 
already  scattered  for  them.  Never  before 
had  he  felt  such  deep  thankfulness  as  then- 
returned  to  his  home  with  the  means  of  res- 
toring it  to  its  ancient  magnificence,  his  sis- 
ter made  so  happy ;  his  kind  and  faithful  ser- 
vants clustering  round  him,  and  his  power 
ample  to  do  them  good.   The  very  little  birds 
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were  imbued  with  greater  interest,  and  his 
thoughts  went  back  to  Elizabeth  Grant 
whose  unassuming  piety  had  first  awakened 
in  him  a  love  for  the  Creator  of  all  the  hap- 
piness now  his. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Effingham  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  a  tributary  to  the  bay, 
and  occasionally  it  was  visited  by  the  sole 
remaining  representatives  of  the  once  pow- 
•  erful  Nation  of  Piscataways  upon  the  west- 
ern shore.  Old  Baltzell,  the  patriarch  of 
this  remnant  people  was  surrounded  by  de- 
I  scendants  in  whom  the  characteristics  of  the 
j  pale  face  were  more  or  less  visible,  but  he 
as  his  appearance  at  once  attested,  was  of 
the  blood  pure — with  the  hatchet-face,  high 
cheek  bones,  tawny-red  color,  and  locks  upon 
whose  sable  length  nor  knife,  nor  scissors 
ever  came.  An  itinerant  smith  and  tinker, 
he  was  often  called  upon  to  do  little  repairs 
at  the  neighboring  homesteads.  A  daughter 
always  accompanied  him,  second  only  to 
Meg  Merrilies  in  height,  and  with  the  stal- 
wart arm  of  an  Amazon.  She  blew  the  bel- 
lows, and  was  the  old  man's  Double.  Char- 
lie, who  was  very  fond  of  natural  history, 
found  great  delight  in  talking  to  these  peo- 
ple, and  gaining  information  from  them  on 
the  peculiarities  of  animals  and  plants.  He 
had  quite  a  fine  collection  of  antique  axes, 
arrows  and  spear  heads,  turned  up  by  the 
plough-share,  and  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  go  and  see  how  the  Indians  lived  in  these 
day 8.  The  more  frequently  he  encountered 
old  Baltzell  and  his  favorite  grandchild,  who 
bore  the  Scriptural  name  of  Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz,*  the  stronger  this  desire  became. 
At  last  Emily,  who  prided  herself  upon  her 
management  as  a  housekeeper,  and  superin- 
tendent of  affairs,  having  had  a  quantity  of 
wool  spun  and  dyed  during  the  summer,  one 
morning  proposed  that  Fanny  should  take 
Charlie  and  go  with  her  to  the  weaver's,  a 
white  woman,  but  married  to  Henry,  the 
eldest  son  of  old  Baltzell.  When  Marshall 
brought  round  the  carriage,  Charlie,  well 
wrapped  up,  insisted  on  sitting  beside  him 
in  order  to  catch  the  earliest  glimpse  of  the 
Indian's  cabin.  Through  extensive,  but  leaf- 
less woods,  they  wound  along  until  they 
reached  a  little  corn-field,  from  which  even 
the  stalks  had  been  removed,  in  order  to  form 
*"  Making  Speed  to  the  Spoil." 
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a  thatch  for  a  work-shed  in  the  ed^e  of  the 
forest.  A  narrow  and  well  troddei  path  led 
to  the  dwelling,  a  low  tenement  o\  unhewn 
k>£*  hastily  and  inaccurately  put  together. 
"  The  loft,"  as  it  is  called,  was  divided  from 
the  lower  room  by  short  oaken  slab. ,  (proba- 
ably  hogshead  staves,)  and  formed  a  very 
precarious  flooring.  The  door  to  the  East, 
wide  but  badly  hung,  and  admitting  freely 
the  rain  and  snow  whenever  they  might 
chance  to  fall,  was  pierced  by  holes  of  vari- 
ous sizes  through  which  the  lines  to  bird 
traps  might  be  drawn  at  pleasure.  One  cor- 
ner was  devoted  to  implements  of  husbandry 
and  musk  rat  traps  to  be  repaired.  Bunches 
of  dried  herbs  and  roots  among  which  the 
woolly-headed  clover  and  pleurisy-root  were 
conspicuous,  were  suspended  over  the  bed. 
A  sieve  and  a  garland  of  red  peppers  hung 
near  the  fire.  Upon  the  hearth  stood  a  Dutch 
oven,  from  which  the  daughter,  a  girl  of  sev- 
enteen, removed  carefully  a  tin  dish  of  baked 
pumpkin,  and  placed  it  with  half  a  pone  and 
a  pitcher  of  water,  on  a  small  table.  The  man 
and  his  son  Leonard,  came  in  to  their  din- 
ner. They  looked  uncertainly  at  little  Char- 
lie; then  with  the  genuine  hospitality  of 
good  feeling,  offered  him  part — their  bronzed 
cheeks  flushed  scarlet  with  pleasure  as  the 
boy  unhesitatingly  placed  himself  beside 
them  and  partook  heartily  of  their  humble 
meal.  Fanny  and  Emily  looked  on  appro- 
vingly. The  wearer  untied  the  large  sack 
Marshall  brought  from  the  carriage,  and  dis- 
played the  hanks  of  rich  colors — the  man 
started  up  with  a  long  whistle  of  exulting 
admiration ;  the  vivid  hues  delighted  his 
wild  eyes. 

"Very  beautiful,  are  they  not?"  said 
Emily. 

"  Very,  madam  ;  where  were  they  dyed?" 

"  In  A—" 

"  I  thought  so;  none  but  town-people  could 
make  such  colors." 

The  man  and  his  son  wore  hare  skin  caps 
of  their  own  manufacture.  A  bow  and  ar- 
row hung  on  the  wall  beside  an  old  rifle. 
Charlie  wanted  to  see  it.  Baltzell  took  it 
down.  On  it  was  inscribed  "  Harper's  Fer- 
ry," and  the  date,  "  1798." 

"  You  shoot  a  good  deal,  I  suppose,"  said 
Charlie,  "  and  take  many  rabbits  ?" 

"  Quite  a  number;  but  I  find  partridges 


and  pheasants  bring  more  money  ;  a  single 
one  double  as  much  as  a  hare.  Leonard  here, 
is  a  fine  shot ;  he  has  taken  so  many  vermin 
that  we  call  him  the  mink." 

"  Who  reads  these  books  ?"  asked  the  boy, 
pointing  to  one  or  two  on  a  hanging  shelf 
above  his  head. 

"Leonard;  he's  a  good  scholar.  Char- 
lotte and  he  are  teaching  the  little  ones  these 
long  winter  nights." 

"  Where  is  Harry  now?"  said  Charlie. 

"With  his  grandfather;  the  old  man  is 
weakly  with  the  rheumatism,  and  he  likes  to 
have  the  boy  about  him." 

"  Your  wife  is  a  very  pretty  woman,"  ob- 
served the  boy,  who  had  watched  the  blithe, 
active  matron  with  no  small  interest. 

"  /  think  so,"  returned  the  Indian,  with  a 
good-natured  laugh.  "  And  I'm  sure  she  is 
a  good  wife  and  mother." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Charlie-  "she  looks 
good." 

"  He's  very  good,"  said  the  weaver,  with 
a  proud  smile  of  satisfaction.  "  I  was  a  poor 
friendless  creature  when  he  first  loved  me. 
I'm  bound  to  do  my  best  for  him." 

"  Charlie  shall  send  you,  Leonard,  a  nice 
book,"  said  Mrs.  Hemsley — "'The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson;'  it  gives  an  account  of 
some  boys  who'  were  a  great  assistance  to 
their  parents." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  it  very  much,  and 
thank  you  kindly,  madam." 

Among  some  bits  of  old  iron,  rusty  nails, 
and  fragments  of  leather  in  a  cupboard,  Char- 
lie's quick  eye  discovered  a  remarkable 
fossil. 

"  O  what  a  splendid  specimen,  mother : 
what  can  it  be?" 

"A  wild  duck's  bill  turned  to  stone;  I 
found  it  hauling  the  seine  in  a  run  near  the 
Pocoson  ;*  it  stuck  in  the  mesh,"  answered 
Baltzell. 

"  This  is  no  duck's  bill,"  said  Charlie  ;  "  it 
must  be  a  shark's  tooth;  there  are  marl 
banks  at  the — what  did  you  call  it? — the 
place  you  spoke  of." 

"Pocoson,"  said  the  Indian.  "No,  the 
marl  banks  are  a  good  way  off;  it  is  a  thick 
swampy  place,  of  a  thousand  acres  or  more; 
large  trees  grow  there,  though  water  covers 

*  Poco$on— reeUimed  marsh. 
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the  ground  all  the  winter,  and  causeways 
have  to  be  made  all  through  it,  or  else  we 
could  not  haul  the  timber  and  hogshead  stuff 
out  of  it.  You  may  have  this  thing  and 
welcome;  but  it's  no  shark's  tooth;  I've 
seen  many  in  the  marl, — small,  shining,  and 
sharp  as  needles." 

Kind  feelings  were  in  exercise ;  and  with 
a  cordial  farewell  they  now  separated. 

"  Indians  are  clever  people,"  observed 
Charlie  to  Marshall,  as  they  drove  home. 

"  Them  is,"  responded  the  driver,  appro- 
vingly. 

"What  real  quality  those  ladies  are,"  said 
Mrs.  Baltzell  to  her  husband.  "  I'll  take  plea- 
sure in  weaving  this  cloth." 

11  Yes,"  rejoined  the  man,  "and  that  boy 
is  a  prime  little  fellow.  I  like  the  looks  of 
his  face,  and  did  you  see  how  heartily  he  ate 
our  coarse  victuals  ?" 

"  Just  like  a  real  gentleman  as  he  is ;  he 
would  not  even  seem  to  know  it  was  coarse," 
answered  the  wife. 

A  few  days  only  elapsed,  ere  a  nice  lit- 
tle library,  and  other  presents,  which  added 
greatly  to  their  comfort,  arrived  at  the  In- 
dian's dwelling. 

CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

Sunday  evenings  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
plantation  old  enough  for  instruction,  and 
a  few  poor  white  children  who  lived  near, 
were  assembled  by  Emily  in  the  great  hall, 
or  on  the  back  piazza,  where  she  faithfully 
labored  to  instruct  them  in  the  catechism, 
hymns,  and  texts  of  scripture.  She  also  en- 
deavored to  teach  them  to  read,  but  few  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  alphabet.  They  were  so 
giddy,  that  although  wishing  to  please  Miss 
Emily,  they  would  not  exert  their  minds  to 
master  the  difficulties  incident  to  young  be- 
ginners. "  There  is  no  royal  road  to  Geome- 
try." Two  alone  were  persevering  enough 
to  succeed,  Jonnnie,  and  Emily's  own  maid, 
Airy. 

Charles  Hemsley  often  took  his  seat  beside 
her  and  listened  with  interest  to  her  instruc- 
tions. His  quiet  manner  had  a  salutary  ef- 
fect on  the  restlessness  of  the  other  children, 
and  he  gained  much  good  from  all  she 
taught.  His  mother  had  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  sacred  duties,  although  her  husband 


and  brother  were  pious  men  ;  but  the  sweet 
influence  of  religion  at  Hope  stole  gently 
over  her  heart,  and  she  began  earnestly  to 
pray  for  herself  and  little  ones.  Mr. Effing- 
ham had  brought  her  from  London  a  book 
she  valued  very  much,  "  Light  in  the  Dwel- 
ling," and  Charlie  read  in  it  every  night  to 
Gracy,  his  little  brother's  nurse.  The  ex- 
planations were  generally  so  plain,  that  even 
they  could  understand  a  large  portion  of 
them,  and  Mrs.  Hemsley  lived  to  see  them 
thus  employed.  Even  honorable  and  full  of 
generous  impulses,  Charlie  had  yet  exhibi- 
ted, occasionally,  bursts  of  high  passion  and 
obstinacy,  which  gave  great  pain  to  those 
who  loved  him  best :  Now  while  growing 
daily  in  manliness  of  character,  a  deeper 
devotion,  a  more  entire  obedience  was  mani- 
fested to  his  mother,  and  a  greater  readi- 
ness to  consider  the  feelings  of  others. 
Pure,  honest,  and  kind,  child  as  he  was,  he 
won  and  retained  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

Time  glided  by  pleasantly  with  Horace  and 
his  sister  in  active  employment  and  happy 
anticipations  of  the  future.  Mrs.  Hemsley 
and  her  little  boys  remained  with  them. 
Letters  were  frequently  arriving,  bearing 
foreign  postmarks.  Charlie  had  endeared 
himself  so  tenderly  to  Mr.  Effingham,  that 
he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  parting  with 
him,  and  persuaded  Fanny  to  write  to  Mr. 
Hemsley  and  gain  his  consent  to  the  boy's 
going  to  Europe  in  the  Spring.  Charlie, 
highly  elated,  watched  for  the  mail  with  in- 
creased anxiety,  hoping  for  a  letter  of  con- 
sent from  papa. 

About  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  in  a 
wildly  pouring  rain,  Horace  who  had  the  pre- 
vious night  been  summoned  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant to  witness  the  will  of  a  gentleman  dan- 
gerously ill,  reached  a  rapid  through  nar- 
row stream  which  turned  several  mills  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  was  now  swollen  by  the 
freshet ;  and  was  rushing  along  with  great 
velocity  and  power.  At  the  moment  he 
reached  the  junction  of  his  homeward  road 
with  the  one  usually  travelled,  his  eye  fell 
upon  an  object  which  made  his  heart  stand 
still.  Midway  upon  the  bridge  now  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  above  the  seething,  noisy 
waters,  was  a  decrepit  negro  man,  leading 
by  a  rope  halter  an  equally  decrepit  da  le 
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grey  marc,  ov^er  whose  sharp  back  was 
thrown  a  heavy  bag  of  meal.  The  poor  old 
creature  has  just  become  aware  of  his  peril} 
and  uttered  a  wild  shriek  of  wordless  terror, 
as  the  whole  was  swept  away  by  the  force  of 
the  current.  Striking  his  spurs  deep  in  Sal- 
din's  flanks,  Mr.  Effingham,  with  the  speed 
of  thought,  dashed  obliquely  forward  and 
plunging  in,  man  and  horse,  a  little  below  the 
spot  where  the  bridge  had  stood,  pursued 
his  course  with  consummate  skill  among  its 
torn,  disjointed  timbers,  and  as  the  old  man 
rose  to  the  surface,  thrust  his  hand  in  the 
thick  collar  of  his  jacket,  and  bore  him  safely 
to  shore. 

A  loud  halloo  of  congratulation  greeted 
him,  for  Dr.  Ester  and  old  Mr.  Wllloughby 
in  a  light  wagon,  just  drove  into  sight. 

"  Oh,  my  soul,"  cried  the  latter,  jumping 
out  with  more  alacrity  than  from  his  age 
and  size  could  have  been  anticipated,  and 
grasping  Mr.  Effingham's  hand,  "  some 
angel  of  the  Almighty  must  be  in  possession 
of  you.  Why*  but  the  other  day,  and  you, 
not  knowing  at  the  time  where  to  get  the 
next  dollar,  endangered  your  whole  crop, 
rather  than  break  the  Sabbath,  and  here  now 
I  find  you  though  in  wealth  a  Crcesus,  and 
with  a  sweetheart  any  man  might  covet, 
risking  your  life  to  save  an  old  free  rascal 
from  the  devil,  I  begin  to  think  religion  is 
different  from  any  thing  else." 

"  My  good  sir,  you  would  have  done 
the  same  yourself,"  replied  Horace  ;  "  the 
sinfulness  of  this  old  creature's  life  only  made 
me  more  anxious  to  ensure  him  time  for 
•  repentance  ;  but  I  fear  fright  and  the  coldness 
of  the  water  have  already  killed  him." 

"  No,"  said  Dr.  Ester,  who  was  examin- 
ing the  insensible  old  man,  "  he  is  not  dead, 
nor  likely  to  die.  I  hope,  Effingham,  you 
may  never  have  cause  to  regret  your  human- 
ity, even  to  one  so  vile  as  he ;  let  us  place 
him  in  the  wagon  on  that  old  great  coat.  Mr. 
Willoughby  can  keep  him  steady,  and  you 
can  drive.  I  will  take  Saladin  and  order  hot 
blankets." 

"Let  us  go  on  to  my  house,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  "  Mimi  will  be  sure  to  have  a 
good  fire;  and  a  tumbler  of  hot  whisky 
punch  with  a  pinch  of  cayenne  in  it  will  do 
the  villian  more  good  than  all  the  Doctors' 
stuff  in  the  country." 


So  it  was  agreed,  and  old  Martin,  father  of 
the  famous  Tom  Gubbins,  and  the  projector 
of  all  the  rogueries  and  card  playing  in  that 
section,  was,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Mimi. 
the  antiquated  black  housekeeper  of  Mr. 
Willoughby,  lodged  in  comfortable  quarter* 
under  his  roof. 

"  ConBarn  the  saitful  cretur,"  ejaculated 
she,  peering  cautiously  in  at  the  low  window, 

he  aint  no  more  dead  than  I  is ;  he's  jest 
playing  possum  like  varmint  as  he  is.  and 
making  b'leve  all  the  time." 

Was  it  so  ?  Old  Martin,  who  had  lain  to 
all  appearance  unconscious,  was  slyly  raising 
himself,  and  moving  the  blankets.  A  wild 
half  vacant,  half  cunning  look,  gleamed  in 
his  shrunken  eyes,  and  he  was  evidently 
terrified  by  his  novel  situation.  His  evil 
deeds  in  their  dark  catalogue  perhaps  were 
unrolled  to  him.  Mimi  made  a  slight  noise— 
instantly  he  sank  back,  and  the  counterfeited 
insensibility  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  most  accurate  observer  from  the  real. 

That  night  he  escaped — no  window  bad 
been  opened— no  door  passed  through,  but 
a  fragment  of  his  tattered  garment  fluttering 
from  the  top  of  the  chimney  betrayed  his 
mode  of  egress. 

A  salutary  effect  had  however  been  pro- 
duced. No  more  thieving  could  be  traced 
to  Martin  from  the  time  of  his  rescue,  and 
it  was  said  he  plead  long  and  often  with  hi? 
son  Tom  to  give  up  the  evil  way  into  whose 
dangers  he  had  himself  first  led  him.  His 
gratitude  was  shown  on  several  occasions, 
by  his  bringing  home  cattle  and  hogs,  which 
had  strayed  beyond  Horace's  and  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby's  lawful  bounds.  They  took  care 
that  he  should  not  rob  upon  compulsion,  and 
he  really  became  a  reformed  character. 

Several  years  after  when  Mr.  Willoughby 
having  united  himself  to  a  Christian  congre- 
gation, was  quitting  the  churchyard,  he  found 
himself  held  back  by  old  Martin,  who  in 
decent  apparel  with  his  snow  white  head  un- 
covered, offered  his  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions, saying,  "  the  Lord  has  been  very  good 
to  us  both,  old  men  as  we  are,  in  sparing 
us  so  long,  and  by  His  great  mercy  He 
saved  poor  old  Martin's  soul,  as  well  a?  hi1 
weak  body  by  means  of  Mr.  Effingham  ami 
yourself." 

But  to  resume  the  original  thread  of  our 
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narrative.      Horace,  whose  marriage  was  to 
take  place  the  last  of  April,  was  busily  pre- 
paring, and  as  Charlie  and  Emily  were  to 
accompany  him,  no  time  could  be  lost.     A ' 
letter  had  at  last  arrived  from  Mr.  Hemsley ! 
gratefully  acquiescing  in  Mr.  Effingham's  kind ' 
and  generous  proposal.     And  in  a  few  days 
after  its  arrival,  Horace,  Emily,  and  Charlie , 
commenced  their  travels.      They  reached1 
Heidelberg  safely,  where  their  friends  were 
awaiting  them,  and  it  only  remains  to  say 
to  those   who  have  pursued  these   simple 
Chronicles,  that  the  eloquent  pleadings  of 
Mr-  Richard  Grafton  were  successfully  em-| 
ployed  to  induce  Miss  Effingham  to  act  in ' 
the  character  of  bride,  rather  than  attendant  J 
only,  at   the  marriage   of  her   brother  and ! 
Miss   Grant,   and  all  proceeded  on   a  long! 
and  interesting  bridal  tour.  ! 

••  'Tis  done  and  shivering  in  the  gale,  * 

My  bark  unfurls  her  snowv  soil." 


TO  ARIADNE. 

**  Desert  thec  !"— I  canuot  upbraid 

That  sorrowful  appeal, 

But  I  must  weep  that  man  has  made 

Thy  guileless  heart  to  feel, 

That  human  faith  is  vain,  and  deem 

Love  but  a  brief  and  bitter  dream. 

••  Desert  thee!" — Why  have  1  deserved 

Such  cruel  words  from  thee  ? 

Has  my  devotion  ever  swerved 

Or  struggled  to  be  free, 

Since  that  dear  pledge  I  treasure  more 

Than  sordid  Avarice  may  her  hoarded  stoic  ' 

'•  Desert  thee  !"— What  even  then  my  lot 
An  exile  from  thy  breast? 
Could  conscience  find  a  secret  spot 
\V  here  perfidy  might  rest  ?  M 

My  heart  were  desolate  of  hope  and  pcucc, 
And  ne'er  would  be  at  rest  till  life's  dull  pulse  should 
cease. 

But  could  this  torn  and  truthful  heart 

Be  mirrored  in  those  eyes — 

Could  I  those  raven  tresses  part 

And  soothe  those  broken  sighs— 

Thou  would'st  at  once  be  generous  and  just 

And  whisper,  "  Dearest,  death  before  distrust/' 

Then  spare  thy  heart  and  mine  the  pain 

Which  gathers  with  the  fear, 

That  never  trust  nor  truth  again 

Hoy  seem. to  thee  sincere. 

Life  were  a  desert  drear  and  lone, 

If  faith  deserted  thee  my  beautiful,  my  own. 


A  Few  Reasons  for  my  Faith ;  or,  Why  I 
Am  a  Bachelor. 

BY    DANIEL  J.    SPRAGUE. 

*•  Oh,  Plato '.  Plato !  you  have  paved  the  way 
With  your  confounded  fantasies  to  more 

Immoral  conduct,  by  the  fancied  sway 

Vour  system  feigns  o'er  the  controllers  core 

Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 
Of  poets  and  romancers."— Byron. 

Perhaps  Lord  Byron  is  right ;  Plato  and 
myself  in  error.  Perhaps  we  have  espoused 
a  false  philosophy,  and  as  disciples  of  one 
great  leader  are  destined  soon  to  see  it  uni- 
versally rejected.  But  as  yet  its  fallacy  has 
been  nowhere  satisfactorily  exhibited,  nei- 
ther have  sufficient  inducements  been  found 
to  tempt  us  to  renounce  the  doctrines  in 
which,  as  it  were,  we  have  been  born  and 
bred.  T  speak  in  behalf  of  the  entire  sect 
of  our  philosophers  throughout  the  world,  and 
affirm  that  thus  we  choose  to  live  and  spend 
our  days.  Our  ethics  has  become  so  inter- 
woven with  our  habits  and  manner  of  living, 
that  it  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  very 
being,  and  as  soon  should  we  thinks  relin- 
quish life  itself,  as  the  theories  we  have  thus 
fondly  embraced.  Some  boldly  declare  our 
creed  entirely  false  and  its  advocates  insin- 
cere ;  but  I  know  not  one  who  would  not 
gladly  defend  his  faith,  and  prove,  if  words 
and  arguments  can  prove,  the  firmness  of  his 
belief.  Others  pronounce  the  whole  a  whim 
and  a  delusion  ;  if  a  whim,  how  delightful ! 
and  if  a  delusion,  how  sweet ! 

Shall  I  give  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  for 
our  belief,  and  some  of  the  admirable  char- 
acteristics of  our  sect  ? 

Our  happiness,  in  the  first  place,  depends 
immeasurably  on  our  faith,  and  therefore  we 
are  led  to  the  practice.  The  prime  elements 
of  earthly  joy  exist  not  so  much  in  the  great 
results,  as  the  little  causes.  The  little  things 
are  they  that  mar  our  pleasure  and  dampen 
all  our  aspirations.  The  little  repeated  an- 
noyances injure  the  disposition  and  crush  the 
spirits  far  more  than  the  great  strokes  which 
surround  one  v;ith  a  throng  of  sympathising 
friends.  In  the  loss  of  property  others  may 
share  our  regrets  and  minister  to  our  wants, 
but  in  home  troubles  it  is  only  given  to  en- 
dure with  quiet  meekness  ;  a  meekness  that 
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ill  becomes  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  testifies 
that  much  which  is  manly  has  been  already 
lost. 

Poets* are  wont  to  sing  of  the  sweets  of 
connubial  bliss,  and  seek  to  win  us  with  their 
giddy  measures.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
fox  without  a  tail.  Misery  loves  company, 
and  methinks  ere  this,  they  find  all  is  not 
poetry  that  rhymes. 

How  pleasant,  when  the  toils  of  day  are 
over,  to  retire  to  one's  own  room,  to  enjoy 
the  companionship  of  those  immortal  minds 
which  inlay  his  walls,  each  with  its  silent 
title  beckoning  him  to  search  its  pages  for 
knowledge.  How  pure  !  how  elevating  the 
society !  With  the  opening  door,  no  long 
list  of  wants,  ever  prefaced  by  "  my  dear  ;" — 
,  no  tales  of  faithless  and  insulting  servants, 
or  reproofs  for  unfulfilled  requests,  greet  his 
ears — no  half  dozen  little  progenies  to  mount 
his  knees  and  rack  his  weary  frame,  but  he 
finds  in  his  own  domicil  a  quiet  and  repose 
from  all  the  cares  of  this  noisy  bustling  world. 

Each  of  our  sect  is  lord  of  his  own  body, 
soul  and  domains.  No  other  half  who 
holds  a  mortgage  on  all  these  enquires — 
why  do  ye  so  ?  Believe  me,  man,  by  which 
I  mean  that  sterner  half  of  the  human  race 
which  rejoices  in  beards,  boots  and  all  that, 
is  happier  when  he  has  his  own  way — when 
he  can  give  himself  to  his  own  thoughts,  re- 
flections and  dispositions.  No  feminine 
intruder  then  disturbs  his  meditations,  or 
boistrous  children  dissipate  the  half  wrought 
idea.  Of  what  I  have,  however  small  it  be, 
I  will  hold  an  undisputed  sway.  My  books 
and  papers,  what  and  how  many  I  may  please, 
surround  me.  There  is  no  one  whom  we 
fear  will  molest  them  ;  no  little  urchins  from 
whose  fingers  we  must  preserve  our  leaves 
and  inkstand  ;  no  one  who  "for  look's  sake" 
delights  to  hide  our  razors,  boots  and  brush- 
es ;  ail,  as  we  left,  are  handy.  We  are  our 
own  and  not  another's ;  we  eat  as  we  please, 
drink  as  we  please,  sit  as  we  please,  smoke 
as  we  please,  read  as  we  please,  and  sleep 
and  wake  as  we  please.  Now  tell  us,  all  ye 
lords  of  womankind,  is  it  not  much  more 
agreeable  thus  to  be  lord  of  one's  self,  un- 
trammelled by  the  apron-strings  ? 

"  Connubial  sweets"  is  but  another  name 
for  Tantalus.  Great  pleasure  is  the  tempt- 
ing draught  it  proffers,  but  as  you  extend  the 


hand  the  nectarian  cup  recedes,  and  grating 
teeth,  not  words,  tell  of  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment. Man  may  forever  rue  the  day 
he  sought  those  joys,  but  in  vain.  He  speaks 
it  not,  and  finds  no  kindred  mind  to  share 
his  afflictions  save  in  our  sect,  to  whom  he 
is  too  proud  to  go.  Who  ever  heard  a  man 
sing  "  Sweet,  sweet  home,"  after  a  marriage 
of  half  a  dozen  years '. 

By  the  doctrines  of  our  sect,  man  pre- 
serves his  birthright,  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. 

"  I  don't  choo*c  to  say  much  upon  tkis  head ; 

I'm  a  plain  man  and  in  a  single  station ; 

But  ob  !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual 

Inform  us  truly — have  tkey  not  hen-pecked  you  all  ^ 

Perhaps  now  and  then  one  has  yoked  himself 
to  so  fair  and  fascinating  a  damsel  that  he 
chooses  to  sacrifice  to  her,  all  independence, 
and  to  be  ruled  by  one  whom  he  styles  '•'  the 
best  of  wives."  Tis  possible  there  may  be 
one  such,  but  it  would  be  easier  to  find  scores 
who  would  most  ffladly  free  themselves  from 
the  galling  yoke. 

It  is  alarming  to  look  about  and  see  how 
universally  the  fair  sex  reign.  You  can  hardly 
find  one  in  a  thousand  who  is  wholly  exempt 
from  their  dominion.  Men  think,  and  talk, 
and  dress  to  please  them.  And  what  do  they 
receive  ?  Perchance  a  pretty  look,  a  fawn- 
ing smile,  a  kiss,  a  hand,  perhaps  a  heart. 
And  then  what  has  he  got  ? — a  fret,  a  scold, 

a call  her  what  you  will,  she  looks  like 

—  not  very  nice.  Each  sex  would  please 
the  other  Hill  the  nuptial  knot  is  tied,  and 
then  they  care  not  for  their  persons.  It  is 
proverbially  true  that  woman  seeks,  by  dress, 
far  more  to  tickle  the  fancy  and  delight  the 
taste  of  her  lover  than  her  husband.  How 
often  do  we  see  the  neat  and  tidy  maid  be- 
come the  most  slovenly  mother.  The  theory 
of  Plato  would  prevent  these  evils  and  make 
life  but  a  "  wooing  honeymoon,"  as  lovers 
say. 

"Have  they  not  hen-pecked  you  all?" 
Woman  rules  us  now.  Let  her  not  then  seek 
a  more  despotic  sceptre,  lest  in  taking  loa: 
she  cannot  hold,  she  drops  what  she  already 
has.  How  strange  a  creature  is  woman! 
How  pretty  she  can  be  if  pleased ;  but  crot* 
her  and  she  is  forward,  ill-natured,  assum- 
ing ;  sometimes  whines,  at  others  rails ;  now 
swoons  away — now  comes  to  life ;  sometime 
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is  dumb,  at  others  has  a  most  oily  tongue, 
and  powers  of  speech  enough  to  drive  one 
mad.  To  argue  with  her,  all  men  are  like 
Don  Alfonso— 

**  He  gained  no  point  except  some  self-rebukes, 
Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  vigor 
Had  poured  upon  him  for  the  Inst  half  hour 
Quick,  thick,  and  heavy — as  a  thunder-shower." 

How  oit  she  makes  us  sin !  She  asks  so 
many  questions — who  could  help  it>  "My 
dear,  where  shall  I  say  you've  gone?" — 
"  Well,  tell  them  so-and-so."  He  did  not 
lie  ?  "  But  why  so  late  to-night,  my  dear  ?" 
"Ob,  business  detained  me  love."  All 
true  (?)  no  doubt.  She  needed  not  to  ask, 
however. 

Think  of  this,  oh,  ye  bachelors !  of  giving 
an  account  of  all  your  deeds,  your  words  and 
ways — think  of  it  and  weep ;  weep  for  the 
thraldom  of  your  fellow-men,  but  rejoice  the 
more  that  your  lot  is  a  freedom  from  babies 
and  broomsticks,  and  your  portion  the  joys 
of  "  single  blessedness." 

The  expounders  and  advocates  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  are  wantonly  accused  of 
lack  of  gallantry  and  esteem  for  the  oppo- 
site sex.  We  know,  however,  no  cause  for 
this  accusation,  except  it  be  that  they  pledge 
themselves  to  endure  the  tongues  of  many 
instead  of  one  woman,  and  to  be  the  gossip- 
ing theme  for  many  rather  than  for  that  one 
eventful  year ;  except  it  be  that  they  suffer 
not  themselves  to  be  ensnared  by  the  sly 
looks,  round  arms,  and  plump  neck  of  some 
giddy  school  girl.  They  look  beyond  the  ex- 
ternal ;  yet  no  one  better  than  they  appreci- 
ate the  beauty  of  female  character,  form  and 
loveliness.  No  one  experiences  more  plea- 
sure in  the  society  of  ladies,  or  estimates  it 
more  highly  than  do  they.  Their  influences 
are  reckoned  by  them  among  those  accom- 
plishments without  which  one's  education 
would  be  incomplete.  We  have  seen  pro- 
fessional men,  of  good  mind  and  talents, 
made  the  butt  of  ridicule  because  of  the  lack 
of  this  one  essential. 

Besides  the  characteristics  of  our  sect, 
above  indicated,  we  make  some  boast  of  our 
antiquity.  Years  before  the  Christian  era  saw 
our  existence,  and  the  present  beholds  us 
prosperous  and  as  powerful  as  in  the  past.  As 
formerly,  so  to-day,  you'll  find  us  all  true 
men.     Each  holds  an  open  hand  to  all  earth's 


needy  sons.  Each  has  a  jovial  soul,  free  as 
the  mountain  air,  and  within  each  bosom 
beats  a  noble  heart,  large  as  benevolence  and 
love  to  mankind  can  swell  it. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


\    LIFE   OF  ADVENTURES. 


When  the  young  man  had  disappeared  the 
Count  summoned  the  old  attendant  and  or- 
dered him  to  bring  to  him  a  squire  of  his 
household,  Molart  by  name.  The  attendant 
retired  and  after  an  interval  of  ten  minutes 
the  soldier  entered. 

He  was  a  man  of  forty,  with  a  robust  frame, 
a  grave  expression  of  countenance,  and  eyes 
that  twinkled  like  stars,  with  excess  of  live- 
liness. He  was  clad  in  a  coat  of  buff  lea- 
ther, over  which  he  wore  an  old  steel  corse- 
let hacked  by  sword  cuts,  and  from  his  girdle 
hung  a  long  sword,  the  scabbard  of  which 
rattled  at  every  step  against  its  owner's  iron 
tipt  boots.  These  came  half  up  the  thigh 
and  were  joined  by  breeches  of  cloth,  worn 
and  soiled. 

In  his  hand  the  squire  carried  a  cap,  the 
feather  of  which  swept  the  ground. 

On  hearing  a  slight  noise  behind  him,  the 
Count  without  turning  round  said,  "  Molart.' ' 

"My  Lord,"  said  the  squire  presenting 
himself  in  front  of  the  chair  and  bowing. 

"  How  have  you  been  employing  yourself 
Molart." 

"  In  drinking  your  lordship's  good  health 
as  it  became  me  to  do." 

"  Not  forgetting  the  King's." 

"  That  was  understood,  my  Lord." 

"  And  have  you  honored  the  occasion?" 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  the  squire  modestly. 

"Ah,"  said  Gaston  smiling,  "that  is  enough. 
I  need  nothing  more  to  tell  me  that  you  have 
been  revelling  with  those  French  for  the  last 
six  hours.  But  will  this  affect  you  to-mor- 
row ?" 

"  In  no  respect,  my  Lord.  I  am  ever 
brighter  on  the  day  after  such  occasions." 

"  Ah,  Gascon !" 

41  Nevertheless  sir  it  is  the  truth,  the  holy 
truth.1' 
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"  So  that  to-morrow  you  will  be  ready  to 
undertake  a  journey  for  me  to  Constantino- 
pie  ?" 

"  The  devil!" 

"Ah!" 

11  Excuse  me,  my  Lord,  the  license  which 
I  have  to  speak  as  I  choose  in  your  presence, 
has  made  roe  too  careless." 

"  Oh  I  am  not  in  the  least  offended.  But 
you  will  set  out  to-morrow,  will  you  ?" 

"  For  the  end  of  the  world,  provided  'tis 
Monseigneurs  good  pleasure  to  send  me." 


dames  and  the  noblest  lords  as  I  have  tinkled 
for  peasants  and  peasants'  children,  but  it 
did  not  suit  me.  Alas  sir,  these  are  not  the 
days  of  the  troubadours.  Here  it  was  'get 
you  gone,  saucy  dog,'  then  '  out  vermin,'  or 
1  avaunt  rogue,'  and  this  life  went  so  much 
against  my  inclinations,  that  one  fine  day  1 
pawned  my  mandolin  to  a  Jew  for  a  juggler? 
outfit,  and  passing  from  town  to  town  de- 
lighted the  good  people  of  the  realm  with 
the  sight  of  tricks  which,  a  century  before 
I  would  have  made  my  fortune  as  the  most 


1  It  is  not  so  far  Molart.  Auvergne  is  your  I  expert  and  perfect  of  all  jongleurs.     But 

destination."  { alas  sir,  'tis  the  fate  of  genius  not  to  be  un- 

"  Auvergne  sir?"  jderstood  or  else  to  live  before  or  behind  its 

"  To  Clermont  and  perhaps  to  several  of,  time.     That  maxim  I  got  from  an  old  priest 

the  castles  of  the  adventurers."  j  whose  people  I  seduced  from  their  devotions 

"Ah,  ah!    the    adventurers!"    said  the ;  by  the  exhibition  of  ray  skill.     He  persua- 

squire  laughing  noiselessly.  ■  ded  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  the  while,  to 

"  What  surprises  you?"  asked  Gaston.       : abjure  the  profession  and  seek  to  gain  my 

'•'Faith  highness,  'twas  nothing.      This !  livelihood  by  honest  means. 

word  adventurers,  made  me  think  of  times  j     "  Sir,  I  entered  the  monastery  of  which 

over  which  I  thought  the   great  waves  of.  this  good  man  was  abbot,  where  my  doty 

oblivion,  as  I  may  say,  bad  long  since  rolled. !  was  to  turn  the  spits  and  to  amuse  the  lord 

Old  memories  these,  old  memories,"  added: abbot  in  his  dull  moments  by  my  scientific 

the  squire,  shaking  his  head  from  side  to ;  experiments.      My  name  from  Molart  be- 


i  came  Molardus,  and  I  might  have  lived  k 
this  day  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  luxury, 
but  for  that  evil  genius  which  pursued  rot 
like  a  vampire.  I  went  to  the  lord  abbots 
room  one  morning  early,  too  early  it  seem- 
ed— and  found  him  intoxicated  sir.  The 
is  to  say  when  I  was  a  youth  without*  beard,  j  consequence  was  that  I  was  turned  out  by 


side. 

"  Ah  yes,  I  knew  you  had  been  an  adven- 
turer." 

«'  My  Lord,  I  have  been  everything." 
"  Give  me  your  history  then  in  a  word." 
"  It  is  very  simple,  highness.     First,  that 


I  was  a  shepherd  and  sat  on  the  hills  all  day 
tending  my  sheep  and  singing  to  the  music 
of  a  mandolin.  I  might  have  married  a  little 
shepherdess,  who  watched  her  flocks  on  the 
opposite  hill,  but  providence,  fate  I  should 
rather  say,  denied  me  this  life  of  ease,  and 
gave  me  in  place  of  a  shepherd's  crook  the 
sword  of  a  soldier." 

"  How  did  you  change  your  condition  r" 
asked  Gaston. 

"  In  this  wise,  sir.  The  little  shepherdess 
married  my  rival  who,  I  say  it  without  van- 
ity, was  much  my  inferior  in  good  looks.  It 
is  true  he  had  three  ewes  and  a  black  ram 
more  than  myself.  This  disappointment, 
joined  to  the  misfortune  of  having  my  flocks 
driven  off  by  a  band  of  pillagers,  persuaded 
me  one  morning  to  take  my  mandolin  and 
sally  forth  as  a  minstrel  in  search  of  adven- 
tures.   Sir,  I  have  played  before  the  highest 


the  neck  and  heels.  Luckily  I  had  a  lit- 
tle money.  I  became  a  pedlar  and  truly  I 
think  in  a  little  while  I  ruined  my  brethren— 
for  they  asked  two  francs  for  what  I  sold  for 
one.  This  could  not  do  however,  and  from 
very  low  I  became  high  in  the  prices  of  my 
goods.  Sir  it  was  just  the  same.  I  asked 
double  price,  basta!  'twas  sold.  It  was  ~ 
very  favorable  trade  to  a  man  of  philosophic 
turn  like  myself." 

"  And  what  made  you  turn  adventurer? 

"  One  day  a  band  of  pillagers,  who  arri- 
ved after  every  one  else  had  ravaged  the 
country,  late-comers  in  a  word  sir  who  follow- 
ed to  pick  the  bones  already  stript,  one  day 
these  men  seized  and  robbed  me.  Inste&c 
of  holding  to  my  pack,  which  contained  the 
worth  of  a  hundred  good  crowns  in  merchan- 
dise as  well  as  twenty  rose  rubles  in  gold. 
I  took  it  from  my  shoulders  gave  it  a  kick. 
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which  burst  it  open  and  joined  the  aventur- 
ers.  Since  then  I  have  fought  under  differ* 
ent  captains  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low- 
countries,  as  well  as  France  and  that  1  thri- 
ved tolerably  well  your  lordship  very  well 
knows." 

cl  When  I  saw  you  enter  Pamier.s  it  was 
like  a  great  lord.  I  remember  well,"  replied 
the  Count. 

"Six  led  horses,  three  attendants  and  a 
mule  to  carry  my  luggage  and  the  silver  plate 

*  which  I  used,  was  it  not  so  my  Lord  ?"  said 
the* squire,  who  took  a  certain  pleasure  in 
recalling  his  former  opulence. 

"Just  as  you  have  said,  Molart,  did  you 
gain  so  much  money  by  plundering  ?n 

'  *  By  that  and  other  means,  sir.  I  was  then 
rich,  but  in  one  month  from  that  time,  my 
followers  were  turned  loose, 

*B>  cogging  die 
My  purse  was  dry.' 

as  the  song  says,  and  destitute,  inops  as  the 
Latins  call  it — I  have  heard  so  at  least — I 
took  service  with  your  lordship*" 

"  Listen  Molart,  *I  have  always  found  you 
a  brave  man,  and  I  know  that  you  have  a 
particular  affection  for  Evan,  who  has  told 

•  me  of  your  courage  in  taking  his  place  to  un- 
furl the  sail  when  your  galley  was  storm- 
struck  on  the  way  to  Africa ;—  ' 

"  He  has  told  you  of  that  s(orm,  has  he 
my  Lord  ?" 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Count,  "  I  know 
also  that  you  are  shrewd  and  cunning  in  spite 
of  your  Gascon  frankness." 

"  Oh  my  Lord,  you  flatter  me !" 

"  Not  at  all,  I  never  flatter  any  one,  and  I 
am  about  to  prove  to  you  that  I  consider 
your  intellect  shrewd  and  vigorous.' ' 

"  In  what  way  may  it  please  your  lord- 
ship?" 

"  By  sending  you  to  these  adventurers  with 
Evan." 

"The  adventurers  in  Auvergne?" 

"  Yes,  do  you  think  you  have  any  influ- 
ence there  ?" 

"Let  us  see,"  said  the  squire,  "  be  any 
perchance  named  Sylvester  Budes." 

"  He  was  executed  at  Macon,"  said  the 
Count. 

"  Humph  !  or  Espxcto  ?'» 

"  Drowned  in  a  ford  of  the  Rhon*." 
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••  Or  Geoffrey  Tetenoire,  Tallebard-Talle- 
bardon,  Le  Fetit  Mechin,  Captain  Guy  Le 
Moresque." 

"Both  of  there  last  are  of  the  number; 
do  you  know  them  ?"  asked  the  Count. 

11  The  Little  Mechin,  called  also  the  Little 
Abbl,  was  formerly  ray  brother  in  arms,  sir. 
I  thought  he  had  long  ago  taken  that  way 
which  all  must  take  in  the  end." 

"  It  is  well ;  he  is  still  alive  and  prosper- 
ous." 

"  Ah,  my  Lord,  'tis  the  little  men  who 
glide  comfortably  through  the  world.  To  my 
certain  knowledge  the  Little  Mechin  has 
three  times  escaped  by  squeezing  his  dimi- 
nutive person  through  the  bars  of  his  prison, 
and  that  on  the  very  day  before  his  execu- 
tion." 

"  And  you  know  these  captains  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

"Well  listen  now  Molart.  The  Count 
D'Armagnac  is  about  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Lombardy  or  against  Foix." 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  sir,  that  this  reserva- 
tion appears  to  me  very  exceeding  just." 

"  And  he  is  now  in  Auvergne/'  continued 
Gaston,  "  collecting  troops  from  the  bands  of 
pillagers  which  fill  the  country." 

11  And  you  wish,  sir,  to  cross  his  plans  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  induce  these  adventurers  to  re- 
fuse him  their  services,  and  this  I  hope  to 
accomplish  by  dint  of  hard  bargaining  with 
some,  by  working  on  the  loyalty  of  others, 
and  by  smoth  words  and  promises  to  all.  I 
shall  also  use  your  influence  or  rather  leave 
you  to  use  it.  Do  you  think  we  will  suc- 
ceed ?" 

"  Sir,  you  have  there  mentioned  the  three 
great  levers  which  move  these  brigands  and 
indeed  all  men, — namely,  money,  loyalty  and 
expectations.     You  will  succeed." 

" 1  hope  so."  . 

"  Further,  sfr,  you  have  overlooked  ano- 
ther advantage." 

"  What  advantage  is  that  r" 

"  That  I  am  a  thief." 

"  A  thief  ?"  said  Gaston. 

"  A  thief  or  an  adventurer  sir,  which  is 
after  all  but  a  bolder  sort  of  thief.  To  say  to 
a  traveller  "  Stand  and  deliver,"  is  far  worse 
than  to  plunder  a  province,  but  both  are  very 
praiseworthy  deeds  when  one  thereby  keeps 
himself  from  starving  on  the  high  road.    I 
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am  not  therefore  ashamed  to  call  myself  a 
thief,  and  by  putting  me  on  this  trail  youi 
lordship  acts  wisely.  For  what  says  the 
proverb  ?  '  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,1  and 
that  is  just  about  to  be  done.  I  know  all  the 
turns  and  corners  of  these  rascals'  minds.  1 
will  persuade  them." 

"  These  men  then  are  to  be  prevented  from 
entering  the  Count's  service  by  any  means." 

"  Good !"  said  the  squire. 

'•  If  promises  fail  and  they  evade  my  or- 
ders, threaten  them  with  my  displeasure.1 ' 

'*  Good  again  sir.  Strong  measures — these 
are  what  I  always  preferred." 

"  Prepare  then  to  set  off  at  once,  at  an 
early  hour.  You  are  not  to  return  be  it  un- 
derstood until  the  Count's  intentions  are  fer- 
reted out,  and  his  army,  if  he  can  raise  one, 
in  motion.  Undertake  this  Lombardy  expe- 
dition he  will  in  hell's  despite.  I  know  him." 

"At  your  lordship's  service,"  said  the 
squire,  making  the  military  salute,  "therein 
only  one  thing  wanting,  but  that  one  thing 
is  great,  is  all  powerful,  is  necessary— money 
in  a  word." 

14 1  have  a  hundred  golden  crowns  packed 
in  a  bag  of  chamois  leather  for  you  alone,  is 
it  enough  ?" 

"  For  my  own  expenses,  sir  ?" 

"  Your  own." 

"It  is  too  much  by  half  sir,"  said  the 
squire." 

"  Take  the  rest  for  yourself  then." 

And  the  Count  made  the  squire  a  sign  that 
he  had  finished  what  he  had  to  say. 

The  squire  bowed  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  X. 
MASTXa  LOTS  JXVVXqUIV. 

In  a  large  bare  room  of  the  castle,  used  on 
ordinary  occasions  for  a  kitchen,  with  im- 
mence  fire-places  at  each  end,  a  row  of  shelves 
covered  with  glittering  saucepans  and  a  great 
table  which  stretched  the  whole  length  of 
the  apartment — in  this  hall  which  was  now 
abandoned  by  the  cooks  and  their  scullions 
for  one  of  larger  dimensions,  had  assembled 
on  the  evening  following  the  king's  entry,  a 
very  considerable  number  of  persons,  soldiers 
for  the  most  part,  though  many  artisans  and 


townsmen  of  Foix  had  mixed  with  the  rest 

In  the  chimney  corner  sat  a  begging  friar 
who  had  appeared  at  the  door  about  half 
past  nine  in  the  evening  craving  a  night's 
lodging— a  boon  which  the  insolent  soldiery 
had  granted  with  a  sort  of  disdainful  indif- 
ference. The  friar  had  then  enforced  his 
destitute  condition  upon  the  company  with  a 
strong  nasal  twang,  stating  very  piteously  his 
losses,  crosses  and  misfortunes ;  and  yet  for 
a  time  he  appeared  likely  to  go  without  his 
*upper.  Some  charitable  individual  how- 
ever had  taken  pity  on  the  wandering  man 
and  presented  him  a  cup  of  ale,  a  platter  con- 
taining a  huge  mass  of  meat,  and  a  slice  of 
brown  bread  which  seemed  to  defy  all  at- 
tempt at  breaking  it. 

The  friar  was  engaged  in  warming  his  ale 
by  means  of  a  funnel,  placed  in  the  midst  of 
a  few  dying  embers  with  its  bottom  in  the 
hot  ashes  beneath,  and  in  this  frothing  liquid 
his  slice  of  hard  bread  lay  softening. 

Meanwhile  the  friar  rapidly  dispatched  tie 
meat  allotted  to  him  from  the  bones,  with  a 
row  of  white  and  strong  teeth,  and  these  set 
in  motion  by  a  pair  of  vigorous  jaws,  did  im- 
mence  execution. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  they  were 
drinking  of  the  wines  dealt  out  in  profusion, 
eating  of  the  various  hot  dishes  which  the 
head  cook  now  and  then  sent  to  them  by 
scullions— who  had  not  stopped  to  eat 
throughout  the  day  and  who  consequently  de- 
voured these  things  with  their  eyes — and 
when  the  soldiers  had  glutted  themselves  for 
the  moment  with  food  and  wine,  they  turned 
to  break  their  rude  jest  on  the  coquettish 
maids,  or  to  pleasantly  pull  the  ear  of  some 
peaceable  citizen. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  assemblage  was  in 
a  state  of  outrageous  merriment  Judge  th*n 
of  their  astonishment  when  the  door  sudden- 
ly opened,  and  a  man  with  the  pallor  of 
death  on  his  face  rushed  in  and  closing  the 
door  with  a  frightful  slam  placed  his  back 
against  it  as  if  to  prevent  some  other  person 
from  entering. 

It  was  the  squire  Molart,  and  he  trembled 
violently.  The  company  dropped  their  wine 
cups ;  a  sudden  silence  followed  the  noise, 
and  immoveable  as  if  they  had  been  con- 
verted to  stone  they  devoured  Molart  with 
their  eyes. 
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"  I  have  seen  a  ghost,"  said  the  squire, 
trembling  and  looking  through  the  key  hole. 

"A  ghost!"  exclaimed  the  whole  assem- 
bly with  one  voice. 

"  A  veritable  ghost." 

The  soldier's  manner  was  too  earnest  and 
his  countenance  expressed  fear  too  truly, 
for  any  one  to  doubt  them. 

"  Tell  us  of  this  ghost  then,"  said  a  trim 
young  trader,  in  a  tone  which  he  meant  to  be 
sarcastic. 

"Master  Loys  Jennequin  hold  your  tongue," 
said  the  squire,  frowning. 

"Messire  Molart!" 

"  The  ghost— the  ghost !"  murmured  the 
company. 

The  squire  thus  appealed  to,  imformed 
them  not  without  many  side-looks  at  the 
door  which  he  had  left  to  come  and  take  a 
place  at  the  table ; — 

"  That  in  passing  from  the  Count's  cabi- 
net along  the  Red  passage  he  had  seen  a 
figure  wrapped  in  a  shroud  which  gazed  at 
him  steadily  for  an  instant  and  then  glided 
away  into  the  hall  of  the  Hundred  pillars 
where  it  had  disappeared.  That  it  was  a 
veritable  ghost,  as  he  had  recognized  the 
form  perfectly  well  as  that  of  Michael  Oli- 
lorm,  a  one-legged  tinker  of  Auch,  whom  he 
had  killed  for  cheating  him  at  dice." 

This  recital  enforced  by  the  evident  ter- 
ror of  the  squire,  made  every  one  hold  his 
breath. 

One  remembered  that  the  Red  passage 
wis  just  the  place  for  meeting  with  a  ghost ; 
as  an  ancestor  of  the  Count  of  Foix  was  re- 
ported  to  have  been  murdered  there  by  his 
own  groom.  A  record  averred  that  the 
blood  might  still  be  seen  on  the  flags. 

A  third  produced  another  reason ;  a  fourth 
still  another,  and  so  for  from  laughing  at  the 
adventure  they  began  to  start  at  every  shad- 
ow thrown  by  the  expiring  brands  upon  the 
ceiling. 


CHAPTER  xi. 

TBS  fWRE  AJTD  THX  TJUDEH. 

In  the  midst  of  this  silence  there  rose  up 
the  same  little  foppish  gaily  dressed  trader 
who  had  already  attempted  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  squire's  story.    Turning  to  thel 


soldier  he  said  with  a  smile,  which  he  in 
vain  endeavored  to  render  unconcerned, 

"  The  one-legged  tinker,  Messire  Molart ; 
did  you  say  the  one-legged  tinker  ?" 

"Yes;  I  said  so." 

"And  this  which  you  saw" — 

"  Was  his  spirit." 

"  His  spirit,  my  big  hero  of  the  sword  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  little  man  of  the  yard  measure." 

How  it  was  Master  Loys  Jennequin's  abom- 
ination to  hear  any  allusion  to  his  station  as 
a  trader ;  and  the  squire's  words  cut  him  to 
the  quick. 

"I  wear  a  sword— do  you  hear!"  ex- 
claimed the  trader  in  a  rage ;  and  he  struck 
his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  a  short  rapier,  in  a 
way  which  Pistol  himself  might  have  en- 
vied ;  if  Pistol  had  then  been  in#being. 

"  Well,  Master  trader,  you  wear  a  sword 
do  you  ?  Wear  it  then,  1  offer  no  objection." 

The  trader  took  these  tranquil  words  as  an 
evidence  of  fear  and  rising  still  higher  on 
his  toes  to  increase  his,  stature  he  frowned 
terribly  and  launched,  so  to  speak,  these 
words  at  his  opponent  :— 

"Who  do  you  call  trader— you,  Master 
adventurer !" 

The  merchant  had  expected  great  conse- 
quences from  this  accusation,  which  he  im- 
agined none  could  bring  but  himself.  What 
was  his  surprise  then  when  the  squire  Mo- 
lart answered  with  the  same  calmness, 

"  Yes,  I  am  ;  I  was,  that  is  to  say,  an  ad- 
venturer ;" 

"And  a  robber!"  said  the  merchant, 
trembling  at  his  own  boldness. 

"  Well,"  said  the  squire. 

The  trader  felt  his  courage  rise  as  the 
squire's  seemed  to  disappear. 

"And  such  people,"  continued  he,  "  when 
they  tell  honest  people  their  tales" —  the 
merchant  frowned  and  put  a  terrific  empha- 
sis on  honest— 

"jWell,  Master  Jennequin,"  said  the  squire. 
"  They  lie,  or  they  are  drunk,"  replied  the 
merchant  with  a  voice  which  he  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  render  firm. 

Molart's  anger,  so  long  restrained,  rose  like 
the  sea  when  a  squall  bursts  suddenly. 

"  Lie  1  base  dealer  in  contraband  goods  1 
Thou  liest  in  thy  throat,  Sir  Merchant,  and 
I  will  slit  thy  dog's  ears  for  thee !" 
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"  Stand  back,  Master  Molart !"  exclaimed 
the  merchant ;  "  meddle  not  with  me  !" 

The  company  rose  up.  The  trader  thought 
he  would  be  supported. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Master  Molart!  stand  back  or 
you  shall  feel  the  point  of  my  sword.  I  tell 
you  to  your  beard  that  you  slander  an  honest 
man  and  I  will  have  you  put  in  the  stocks 
for  declamation." 

The  MS.  suggests  that  the  trader  meant 
defamation. 

"  Wretched  stint  measure/'  cried  the 
squire,  "  fit  only  t)  simper  behind  a  counter ! 
would  you  threaten  a  cavalier  who  has  fought 
in  as  many  battles  as  thou  hast  hairs  in  thy 
little  cat's  beard?  Villian!  I  will  ring  a  tune 
on  thy  skull — no  sword  here!" 

And  doubling  up  his  fist,  the  squire  dis- 
charged a  blow  on  the  trader's  face,  which 
made  him  measure  his  length  on  the  floor  of 
the  apartment. 

The  company,  the  military  part,  that  is  to 
say,  greeted  this  exploit  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter and  clapping  of  bands.  The  citizens  knit 
their  brows,  and  as  they  formed  too  great  a 
portion  of  the  company  to  be  ejected  from 
the  doors  or  thrown  from  the  windows,  peace 
was  gradually  restored,  and  with  it  quief. 

The  trader  rose  up  all  bloody,  sullen,  and 
frowning. 

The  squire  looked  at  him  smiling,  as  much 
as  to  say,  are  you  satisfied  ? 

It  appeared  that  the  trader  was  satisfied, 
or  very  much  the  contrary.  He  said  nothing. 

The  company  then  sat  down  again  and  re- 
turned to  their  cups  as  if  nothing  extraordi- 
nary had  happened,  but  the  valiant  squire 
was  gloomy  and  occupied  apparently  by 
some  thought  which  would  not  leave  him  at 
rest. 

Suddenly  two  deep  tolls  of  the  great  ban 
cloche  of  the  castle  resounded  through  the 
air.  The  Count's  people  rose  up,  and  one 
of  them  said  to  the  Frenchmen — 

11  Messieurs,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Castle  that 
at  the  sound  of  the  bell  every  one  retire  to 
his  chamber.  Follow,  then,  we  will  show 
you  the  way." 

All  the  lights  were  then  put  out,  and  the 
assemblage  vanished. 

No  one  perceived  that  the  squire  Molart 
stayed  behind,  and  with  him  the  vagrant 
friar,  in  obediance  to  a  sign  from  the  soldier. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


FRIAR  J  AS  DUGRI9DKLOT- 


The  company  once  gone,  the  squire  busied 
himself  in  pouring  into  one  large  stone  jug 
all  the  wine  which  remained  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  vessels  left  on  the  table* 

When  a  respectable  quantity  had  been  col- 
lected, and  with  it  sundry  eatables,  the  squire 
took  a  lamp,  lit  it  at  the  expiring  brands  on 
the  hearth,  and  seating  himself  on  a  joint 
stool,  politely  beckoned  the  friar  to  approach 
and  occupy  a  capacious  arm  chair  opposite. 
The  friar  took  his  place,  smiling  benevo- 
lently. 

"  You  are  a  priest?"  asked  Molart. 

"Yes,  my  son,"  replied  the  monk,  enun- 
ciating these  words  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty through  a  mass  of  meat  and  bread 
which  filled  his  mouth ;  "  a  priest,  my  son. 
but  poor." 

14  Poor  ?  Ah,  father,  I  see  that  plainly.  But 
I  will  make  you  rich." 

The  monk,  who  had  washed  down  his  huge 
mouthful  with  a  draught  of  the  ale,  replied 
with  perfect  distinctness, 

"  Oh,  you  will  make  me  rich,  my  son  /" 

"  Ah,  I  see  with  pain  that  I  have  gone  too      I 
far.     I  would  make  you  rich,  rich  as  a  cer-      ' 
tain  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia; — you  have  heard 
of  Crcesus,  father  ?"  , 

44  Certainly,  my  son,'1  said  the  monk: 
41  the  man  whose  touch  turned  everything 
into  gold." 

"Tis  true.    I  was  saying  that  I  would      j 
make  you  rich,  father,  but  alas  the  will  is      j 
greater  than  the  means.      Nevertheles  fa- 
ther, what  I  can  do  I  will  do." 

"My  son,  an  Emperor  could  do  no  more/' 
said  the  friar,  helping  himself  to  a  deep  cup 
of  wine  after  finishing  his  ale. 

"  You  are  right,  father,  and  what  I  can 
give  to  show  my  gratitude  I  swear  I  will 
give." 

44  Do  you  desire  absolution,  my  son  r" 

11  Oh,  no,  indeed,  my  good  sir,  I  am  already 
absolved  six  months  in  advance.  If  I  were 
to  murder  the  Pope  within  that  lime  I  should 
not  be  responsible." 

The  monk  shook  his  head. 

"  Do  you,  perchance,  disapprove  of  thi? 
father  ?" 
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'My  son,  we  do  not  hold  any  such  doc- 
trine in  our  abbey  of  Clair  valle" — 

"  The  abbey  de  Clair  valle !  Do  you  come 
from  the  abbey  de  Clairvalle  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  son ;  what  surprises  you  ?" 

"  In  Basse  Auvergne  ?" 

11  Yes,  my  son." 

"Can  it  be — is  it  possible— your  name, 
father?" 

"Brother,  Jan  Dugrindelot,"  said  the  friar, 
with  a  strong  nasal  accent :  "a  very  poor 
brother." 

"  Ah,  Friar  Jan  !  Friar  Jan !"  And  rising, 
the  soldier  caught  the  monk  in  his  arms, 
though  the  holy  man's  rotundity  of  stomach 
offered  a  great  obstacle  to  this  mark  of  affec- 
tion. 

"  How  is  this,  my  son,"  said  the  friar  at 
length,  panting  and  red  in  the  face. 

"  Oh,  ho !  then  you  do  not  remember  little 
Molart,  who  licked  the  spit  so  well  at  your 
abbey  that  he  soon  became  big  Molart— what 
do  I  say  ?  Molardus !  Is  it  possible  you  do 
not  remember  me." 

"  Ah  !  Ah !  let  us  see  can  you  be  Molart 
my  son  he  who  was  turned  out  for  waking 
the  lord  abbot  too  early  one  morning  ?" 

The  soldier  burst  out  laughing. 

The  friar  remained  grave,  only  the  ghost 
of  a  smile  seemed  to  flit  across  his  visage, 
as  if  it  were  ashamed  to  be  seen. 

"  Yes,"  said  Molart,  "  it  was  I  who  waked 
the  holy  abbot  and  it  seems  that  I  came  at 
an  unlucky  moment  eh  friar  Jan  ?" 

And  the  squire  irreverently  winked  at  th£ 
monk. 

"Very  unlucky  my  son.  He  took  cold 
and  it  was  with  much  ado  that  we  saved  the 
good  abbot." 

"JAnd  you,  yourself,"  said  Molart,  "  are 
you  wandering  ?" 

"  Wandering,  my  son,  and  often  like  the 
son  of  man,  the  ever  blessed  Saviour,  I  have 
no  shelter/' 

"  But  you  are  begging  for  the  abbey ?" 

The  Friar  made  a  grimace. 

"  We  ask  in  the. name  of  the  Lord,"  said 

"  And  you  carry  this*  money  to  the  ab- 

"  Yes,  ray  son.". 

'  *  To  live  hereafter  in-  luxury  ?  Forgetful* 
nest  is  eyer  agreeable,  father,  when  the  pres- 


ent is  bright  and  the  past   full  of  shadows, 
not  so?" 

"  It  is  good  philosophy,  my  son." 

"  And  at  your  rich  abbey  hereafter  ?" 

"  It  is  true,  our  abbey  is  a  rich  one;  where- 
fore then  should  we  refuse  the  bounty  of  the 
Lord  and  live  after  the  manner  of  ascet- 
ics ?" 

"Why,  indeed!  I  should  like  much  to 
know  ?     It  would  be  ridiculous !" 

"  It  would  be  foolish  as  you  say,  my  son, 
therefore  we  live  well,  praising  God  for  all 
things." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  return  to  your  ab- 
bey— for  methinks  yonder  budget  is  well 
lined?" 

"  No,  no,  my  son  would  you  belie/ve  it  ? 
These  miserable  Gascons"— 

"  Father  I  am  a  Gascon." 

"  Truth,  my  son  must  be  spoken.  I  say 
that  these  people  of  the  south  instead  of 
greeting  the  man  holy  who  offers  them  so 
fine  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  piety, 
instead  of  God  save  you  father,  enter  and  be 
welcome,  the  impious  wretches  cry  '  get  you 
gone,  filching  friar !  out  from  the  chimney 
corner.' " 

"It is  calumny." 

"  Calumny,  my  son,  horrihle  calumny," 
and  the  friar  drained  his  sixth  cup  of  wine.— 
His  eyes  began  to  blink. 

"And  so  father,"  said  Molart,  "you  are 
about  to  leave  these  profane  rascals  who 
drive  you  out  of  their  houses,  calling  you 
filcher"— 

"  Greedy,  too." 

"  Do  they  say  greedy?" 

"  Yes,  and  wine  bibbing." 

"Oh!" 

"  But  the  holy  saint,— Saint  Paul  has  writ- 
ten, the  saints  shall  be  reviled,  and  falsely 
accused,  revilatum  acfalsiter  accusatam." 

"  It  is  true,  father,  I  always  regretted  my 
ignorance  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  which  Saint 
Paul  composed ;  and  so  you  are  about  to  re- 
tire to*  your  abbey  ?" 

"  No,  no,  my  son,  I  am  on  my  way  to  the 
castle  of  a  great  captain  of  adventurers  in 
Auvergne*  who  is  known  to  be  in  want  of  a . 
chaplain." 

"  Who  is  this  captain  ?" 

"  Messire  Guy  Le  Moresque." 
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"  You  go  to  the  castle  of  Messire  Le  Mo- 
resque!" exclaimed  the  squire. 

"  Yes,  my  son ;  why  this  astonishment  ?" 
"  Why,  he  will  rob  you,  father !" 
" I  shall  first  send  my  effects  to  Clairvalle, 
by  my  boy,  Jaquot,  who  is  done  there  in  the 
town." 

"  And  this  is  really  your  design  ?" 
"  My  son,"  said  the  monk,  "  I  go  to  throw 
myself  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  tener  agnus 
inter  lupos.  This  man  of  Belial  is  in  want  of 
a  confessor,  I  may  perhaps  be  the  blessed 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  for 
saving  a  benighted  soul." 

"  Ah,  father,  I  quite  overlooked  the  mo- 
tive of  charity,  I  only  thought  that  this  man, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  an  avaricious  rob- 
ber, would  pay  you  nothing." 

"  Um,  I  don't  know  that,  my  son." 
"  At  any  rate  you  are  very  bold,  Friar  Jan, 
thus  to  venture  in  the  midst  of  brigands — 
robbers." 

"  It  is  a  sacred  duty,  my  son.  We  must 
penetrate,  for  the  delivery  of  souls  from  the 
slime,  into  the  very  sinks  of  perdition  and 
iniquity— latina  perditionis  et  iniouitatis." 

"  Friar  Jan — friar  Jan !  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  withhold  any  money  in  my  purse, 
when  so  holy  a  man  is  in  want.  But  all  this 
time  we  are  neglecting  our  real  business." 

And  at  these  words  the  squire's  face  be- 
came suddenly  grave. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 
T«  GHOST  OF  MICHAEL  OLIFOEM. 

Molart  raised  his  head. 

11  Listen  !"  he  said  to  the  monk. 

"  What  is  that!"  asked  the  friar. 

"  The  watch  .which  is  coming  round  to  see 
that  all  the  lights  are  out." 

11  We  must  extinguish  ours." 

"Not  at  all." 

"  How  then  ?" 

11  Thus." 

And  going  to  a  corner,  the  squire  fished 
up  from  a  pile  of  shattered  armor,  an  ancient 
scull-cap  of  rusty  steel  with  the  button, 
which  once  confined  the  feather,  wrenched 
out. 

"  Listen !"  said  the  friar. 

Heavy  steps  were  heard  outside,  and  the 


door  was  opened  by  the  guard.  But  the  fire 
had  entirely  gone  out,  and  Molart,  by  a  quick 
movement,  had  inverted  the  helmet  tnd 
covered  the  lamp  so  as  entirely  to  conceal 
its  light.  All  that  was  visible  was  a  small 
circle  which  lost  itself  among  the  timbers  of 
the  ceiling. 

The  guard  looked  in,  and  seeing  no  one, 
retired. 

"Now,  father,"  said  the  squire,  "letut 
proceed  to  business." 

"  I  am  ready,  my  son." 

"  I  have  killed  a  man." 

" 1  have  heard  you  say  as  much." 

11  It  is  a  crime." 

11  Yes,  my  son." 

"A  crime — for  his  ghost  will  not  let  me 
rest." 

"Right;  perfectly  right ;  we  will  exorcise 
him,  my  son.     Do  you  wish  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  father,  I  do,  most  truly." 

"  Then  I  will  commence  at  once"— 

"  A  moment,  father, — I  wish  first  to  make 
the  ghost  appear." 

"  To  make  him  appear,  ray  son  ?" 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  I  cannot  assist  you,"  said  the  friar, 
shaking  his  head.  "  We  drive  away  devils ; 
we  do  not  summon  them." 

"Devils,  say  you?" 

"  Gosts  are  devils." 

"  Pshaw  ?"  said  Molart,  who  seemed  to  be 
affected  by  an  irritable  fear. 

"Listen  to  what  Synesius  says— Did* 
los"— 

"You  shall  tell  me  all  that  afterwards, 
father.  At  present  we  will  summon  the 
spirit." 

"  I  repeat,  I  cannot  assist  you." 

"  Keep  still  then." 

"  Summon  a  spirit  here  ?"  said  the  friar, 
looking  about  him  fearfully." 

"  You  shall  see.    Take  off  that  burgonet" 

The  monk  removed  the  helmet ;  light  wa* 
better  than  total  obscurity. 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  but  the  squire  making 
him  a  sign  to  be  silent,  rose  up  and  said  in  i 
voice  somewhat  tremulous  and  broken— 

"  Michael  Oliform !  listen  to  me !" 

It  was  a  strange  picture.  This  fat  and 
vulgar-looking  monk  with  the  untasted  cop 
of  wine  in  his  hand  which  trembled  visibly, 
and  the  tall  soldier,  his  companion,  who  was 
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afraid)  and  yet  summoned  before  his  eyes 
the  very  cause  of  his  fear,  presented  no  bad 
type  of  two  classes  of  men  who  then  prayed 
upon  France  and  every  Christian  land— the 
one  prefering  his  demands  with  the  words, 
11  For  the  love  of  God :"  the  other  with  "  I 
am  the  stronger.1' 

The  monk's  face  passed  from  curiosity 
and  doubt  to  a  smiling  expression. 

11  The  spirit  does  not  appear/'  be  said. 

"  You  are  wrong,"  whispered  the  squire ; 
"  he  is  there." 

"  There?" 

"Invisible,  but  still  present;  be  silent." 
Then  raising  his  voice,—"  Michael  Oli- 
form,"  he  said,  "  listen  to  me  while  I  say 
what  I  have  to  say.  First,  dear  comrade,  do 
not  think  that  because  I  fled  from  you  yon- 
der I  was  really  afraid.  I  was  not  afraid  of 
you  when  alive;  I  do  not  fear  you  dead.  I 
was  only  startled  yonder,  and  in  proof  of  this 
I  have  summoned  you  here  before  the  holy 
Friar  Jan  Dugrindelot,  in  whose  presence  1 
declare  that  I  am  about  to  expend  in  masses 
for  your  soul  twenty  out  of  one  hundred 
crowns  which  the  Count  de  Foix  has  given 
roe.  The  holy  father  shall  take  charge  of 
the  money." 

The  monk  sighed  gently. 

"  I  know  that  twenty  crowns  out  of  a 
hundred  is  not  much,  dear  comrade,  but  re- 
flect that  the  expenses  of  my  journey  will  be 
something ;  what  do  I  say  ?  a  great  deal,  in- 
deed, for  am  I  not  almost  an  ambassador 
since  I  am  the  guardian  for  the  time  of  one. 
I  give  you  these  twenty  crowns  to  get  your 
soul  out  of  Purgatory,  but  it  is  understood 
that  I  am  not  again  to  be  frightened  by  your 
presence.  However,  to  be  certain  that  you 
will  not  appear  again  to  me — you  were  ob- 
stinate Michael— I  am  about  to  have  you 
exorcised  by  the  holy  friar  Dugrindelot." 

The  squire  was  interrupted  by  a  piercing 
scream.    He  turned  pale. 

" It  is  the  ghost!"  said  he;  "he  is  dis- 
pleased." 

" No,  no,  by  the  mass!"  said  the  friar, 
with  eyes  that  seemed  startling  from  his 
head  ;  "  but  something  horrible  is  going  on 
here !" 

"  It  is  the  spirit,  I  say!" 

"My  son,  you  are  superstitious— come, 
come." 


These  hurried  words  were  drowned  in  a 
gulphof  wine  which  finished  the  jug;  'and  the 
friar  leading  the  way,  the  two  men  hastened 
from  the  room  in  the  direction  of  the  sound 
which  had  startled  them. 


chapter  xiv. 

ID10ST9CRAST. 

To  explain  the  noise  which  stopped  the 
friar  and  Molart  in  their  strange  proceedings, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  moment 
when  the  departure  of  the  latter  left  Gaston 
alone. 

No  sooner  had  Molart  left  the  cabinet  than 
the  Count's  eyes  fell  upon  a  clock  fixed  in 
the  wall,  which  pointed  an  hour  past  mid- 
night. Then  a  strange  alteration  took  place 
in  the  expression  of  the  Count's  features. 
Throughout  the  interview  with  the  prisoner, 
with  Evan,  and  lastly  with  the  squire,  he 
had  preserved  a  certain  haughtiness  even 
when  he  smiled,  but  this  suddenly  disap- 
peared. It  was  succeeded  by  a  contraction 
apparently  of  acute  agony,  and  drops  of  cold 
sweat  starting  from  the  roots  of  his  hair, 
rolled  down  his  pallid  temples  and  cheeks. 

The  Count  folded  his  arms,  his  head  fell 
upon  his  breast,  and  he  stood  like  a  pale  sta- 
tue until  a  deep  sigh,  almost  a  groan,  heaved 
his  broad  chest  and  parted  his  trembling 
lips. 

This  silence  and  immobility  lasted  several 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  moved, 
took  off  his  rich  velvet  surcoat  slowly,  then 
his  under  vest  of  flowered  satin,  and  finally 
his  fine  linen  shirt.  Beneath  appeared 
another  of  hair  next  his  skin,  and  his  waist 
was  encircled  by  a  belt  of  iron  whose  sur- 
face was  rough  and  jagged. 

The  Count  then  opened  a  closet  in  the 
wall  concealed  by  the  tapestry,  and  taking 
from  it  with  feverish  haste  a  leathern  thong, 
began  to  scourge  his  naked  shoulders.  The 
scourge  in  a  few  moments  had  made  a  net 
work  of  livid  marks  upon  his  flesh,  but  the 
Count  without  ceasing,  although  he  shuddered 
at  every  fresh  stroke,  plied  the  instrument 
until  he  felt  the  blood  trickling  down  from  a 
hundred  gashes.  Then  bis  eyes  became  dim 
and  unable  from  weakness  to  stand,  he  fell 
upon  his  knees. 
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The  Count  prayed  with  clasped  hands. 

As  he  proceeded,  his  prayer  became  more 
fervent,  his  tone  more  beseeching  and  his 
eyes  raised  to  heaven  seemed  to  witness  some 
spectacle  which  absorbed  his  attention.  In 
a  few  moments  they  were  closed,  his  head 
despairingly  inclined  itself  towards  the  floor, 
and  the  long  curls  of  his  grey  hair  envel- 
oped his  countenance  like  a  vail.  He  re- 
mained immovable. 

When  the  count  ro&e  from  his  knees,  he 
saw  the  figure  of  a  man  who  had  been  si- 
lently contemplating  him.  It  was  an  old 
priest  who  looked  at  him  with  deep  pity. 
The  Count  was  silent. 

"  Gaston,  ray  son!"  said  the  old  priest ; 
14  your  will  wear  out  your  flesh — you  will  kill 
yourself.1 ' 

"  I  wish  it,"  said  the  Count,  in  a  low  voice. 

"The  wish  is  an  evil  one,"  said  the  monk, 
"  why  should  you  wish  to  die,  surrounded  as 
you  are  by  every  blessing,  by  faithful  sub- 
jects, devoted  friends,  brave  sons  and  kins- 
men?" 

"  Brave  sons!" 

The  tone  of  these  words  was  so  piteous, 
that  the  old  priest  turned  aw^y  his  head  to 
prevent  his  emotion  from  being  seen.  He  re- 
proached himself  for  having  touched  this 
chord  of  bitterness. 

"  Yes,  my  son,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  "  the  most  devoted  friends,  kinsmen, 
and  subjects,  men  who  would  stand  between 
you  and  injury  like  a  wall  of  rock,  who  love 
you  and  would  ask  nothing  better  than  to  die 
for  you." 

"  Die?"  said  the  Count:  «»  yes,  I  wish  to 
die." 

"Gaston,"  continued  the  old  man,  "you 
do  not  listen  to  me.  I  say  you  enjoy  every 
blessing ;  you  have  wealth,  power  and  friends 
who  would  die  for  you.  It  is  wrong  in  you, 
therefore,  to  ask  for  death,  since  by  so  doing 
you  refuse  the  bounty  of  God." 

"  No,  holy  father,"  said  the  Count  in  a  sub 
dued  tone,  "  I  do  not  wish  fo  refuse  the  boun- 
ty of  God  the  Almighty.  Ah,  no!  For  years 
I  have  begged  for  forgiveness  and  watered 
my  bed  with  tears.  I  have  nightly  scourged 
my  flesh.  I  wear  this  belt,  which  is  an  acute 
torture.  I  have  this  shirt  of  sackcloth  next 
to  my  skin,  and  in  addition  to  this  I  bestow 
each  day  at  my  gate  five  florins  in  alms  to 


the  poor.     It  is  all  in  vain.     This  terrible 
crime  which  I  have  committed  !  Oh,  God !' 

The  Count  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
sobbed.  The  monk  was  silent  before  this 
deep  grief.  He  saw  that  this  was  one  ot 
those  cases  where  the  words  of  consolation 
fall  unheeded  and  only  irritate  the  ear.  He 
knew  that  the  Count  who  suffered  so  deeply 
would  feel,  even  if  he  might  not  express  tbe 
words,  of  the  man  of  woes — miserable  com- 
forters are  ye  all. 

He  therefore  allowed  the  paroxysm  to  ex- 
pend its  force.  The  Count  at  last  raised  hi5 
head  and  said  in  a  meek  and  broken  voice : 

"  Nicholas  I  wish  to  die  :  must  I  always 
live?" 

"  My  son,  give  up  this  idea  :  it  embitter? 
your  whole  life." 

"  It  will  not  do  so,  long,  Nicholas.  My 
grief  is  wasting  me  away.  This  terrible 
thought  which  you  know  of  Nicholas,  pur- 
sues me  like  a  spectre.  I  never  forget  it 
even  in  the  midst  of  mirth." 

"  Your  smiles,  your  laughter,  tell  me  this 
is  not  true." 

"  Forced,  forced,  all  forced  !  My  smiles 
conceal  a  heart  full  of  misery." 

"  Pray,  Gaston,  pray  that  God  may  allevi- 
ate this  misery." 

"  I  cannot,"  said  the  Count,  in  alow  voice 
"  I  have  tried,  I  am  damned  already." 

"  Pray,  my  son,  oh,  pray,  and  God  will 
forgive  you." 

"  How  can  he  forgive  this  terrible  deed  f 

"  Gaston,  the  blood  of  Christ  washes  out 
all  sins  however  great,  as  fire  purifies  the 
basest  compounds."    . 

"  And  if  God  the  Almighty  said  to  me— 
'  Where  is  thy  son,'  as  be  said  to  Cain  *  Where 
is  thy  brother,'  what  could  I  reply  ?" 

And  the  Count,  covering  his  eyes  with 
both  hands,  shook  with  a  convulfion  of  grief 
Through  his  fingers  flowed  a  torrent  of  ha* 
tears. 


chapter  xv. 

THE   WHITE   FIOCRJ:. 

The  old  priest,  habituated  as  he  was  to  all 
woes,  felt  deep  compassion. 
"  My  son,"  he  said,  replying  to  the  Court* 
last  words,  "  if  God   were  to  a.«k  you  this 
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question,  you  could  not  reply,  I  know  not, 
as  Cain  answered  the  Lord,  for  you  know 
well  that  young  Gaston,  who  perished  by  a 
deplorable  accident,  was  pure  and  good." 

"Ah!  my  noble  boy!"  exclaimed  the 
Count. 

"  You  know,  my  son,  that  he  was  pure, 
and  Jesus  has  declared  that  the  pure  in 
heart  shall  see  God." 

"  Gaston — is  he  happy  ?"  said  the  count, 
in  a  low  tone. 

"He  is  in  heaven!"  said  the  old  priest 
solemnly ;  "  why  should  his  father  regret 
his  eternal  joy  ?" 

"  Ah,  I  do  not,  though  I  shall  never  again 
behold  him." 

"  God  is  all  merciful,"  said  the  priest. 

"  Nicholas,  he  is  also  a  vengeful  God,  and 
I  desire  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  hell 
which  has  existed  in  my  breast  since  that 
fatal  deed.  It  is  only  when  the  solemn  peal 
of  the  organ  ascends  to  heaven  like  the  song 
of  praise,  that  my  horrible  thoughts  leave 
me  at  rest,  and  I  can  believe  in  the  all- 
atoning  blood  of  God.     Come." 

And  the  Count  lifted  up  the  curtain  and 
entered  the  corridor,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
the  old  priest,  who  carried  in  his  hand  a 
breviary  ornamented  with  silver. 

In  silence,  without  torches,  the  two  men 
traversed  the  passage,  then  a  long  and  spa 
cious  gallery  filled  with  statues  and  suits 
armor,  which  seemed  to  look  down  grimly 
upon  them,  and  finally  came  to  the  top  of  a 
staircase,  sparely  lighted  by  a  few  dim  lamps. 
The  staircase  led  to  the  chapel  where  a 
choir  of  children  were  waiting  to  perform 
mass  and  the  burial  service  with  the  assis- 
tence  of  the  old  priest  Nicholas. 

At  this  place  the  priest,  whose  eyes  were 
fixed  sadly  upon  the  ground,  felt  Gaston 
suddenly  stop  and  tremble  violently.  He 
looked  up. 

The  Count  leaned  for  support  against  the 
wall ;  his  hair  was  bristling  on  his  head,  and 
his  eyes  seemed  ready  to  start  from  their 
sockets  with  terror. 

"What's  this!  what's  this!"  exclaimed 
the  old  man  frightened. 

The  Count's  pale  lips  moved. 

"Look!"  he  said,  drawing  nearer  to  the 
monk. 

The  priest  looked  in  the  direction  which  he 
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pointed  out  and  saw  behind  a  panoply  of  ar- 
mor, a  figure  wrapped  in  a  white  cloak 
which  resembled  a  shroud.  The  old  man 
could  not  suppress  a  trembling  exclamation. 

The  figure  seeing  himself  discovered,  ad- 
vanced with  a  slow  and  noiseless  step  to- 
wards the  Count,  paused  for  an  instant  as  if 
to  speak,  then  wrapping  himself  more  closely 
in  his  mantle,  glided  behind  a  column  and 
seemed  to  vanish,  for  they  saw  him  no  more. 

The  Count  stretched  out  his  arms,  uttered 
a  piercing  cry  and  fainted. 

He  had  taken  the  Moorish  spy,  wrapped 
in  his  burnous,  for  the  spectre  of  his  son. 


CHAPTER  xvi. 

TXVFTATIOK. 

The  sun  had  risen,  and  Gaston  was  taking 
his  way  through  the  forest  which  stretched 
beneath  the  castle,  conversing  as  gaily  with 
the  king  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had 
happened. 

Behind  them  rode  a  party  of  gentlemen 
and  a  dozen  prickers  leading  stag  hounds  in 
leashes. 

The  dense  forest  opening  here  and  there 
into  broad  and  beautiful  glades,  harbored 
herds  of  fallow  deer  ;  the  marshes  along  the 
river's  bank  were  the  resort  of  wild  boars 
of  and  water  fowl,  and  in  the  hills  to  the  south 
were  the  dens  of  wolves  and  bears. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  without  reason  that 
Charles,  passionately  fond  as  he  was  of  the 
chase,  anticipated  a  day  of  delight. 

A  battue  had  been  arranged,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  hunters  already  came  to  the  King's 
ears.  In  a  few  moments  he  saw  herds  of 
deer  traverse  the  open  glades  like  flying 
shadows,  then  flocks  of  wolves  and  startled 
hares,  and  lastly  a  few  savage  looking  boars, 
would  cross  the  road  at  a  trot,  clashing  their 
teeth  and  foaming  at  the  mouth. 

The  hounds  were  slipped,  the  cavaliers 
put  spur  to  their  horses,  and  sounding  a 
thousand  notes  upon  their  hunting  horns, 
disappeared  on  the  traces  of  the  game. 

Nearly  opposite  the  spot  where  the  chase 
had  begun,  a  deep-mouthed  hole,  half-cov- 
ered with  hanging  boughs,  and  level  with 
the  water,  was  hollowed  in  the  bank  of  the 
river.     This  aperture,  on  the  return  of  the 
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hunting  party,   attracted  the   King's  atten- 
tion. 

The  Count  informed  him  that  it  was  an 
old  water-passage  long  out  of  use,  by  which 
the  garrison  of  the  castle  once  had  supplied 
themselves  with  water  when  beseiged.  The 
King  wished  to  look  at  it  nearer.  The  Count 
replied  that  nothing  could  be  easier;  and 
procuring  torches  from  a  charcoal  burner's 
cottage  near,  and  a  common  fisherman's 
skiff  from  a  little  cove  the  King  and  Gas- 
ton were  soon  gliding  along  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  river  propelled  towards  the  open- 
ing by  two  vigorous  pairs  of  oars.  As  the 
King  intended  to  penetrate  the  opening  and 
take  some  time  in  examining  it,  he  advised 
the  gentlemen  of  his  suit  not  to  await  his 
return,  but  continue  their  way  to  the  cas 
tie  by  the  bridge  which  they  had  crossed  in 
the  morning.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
for  a  devoted  courtier  to  show  his  loyalty. 
But  it  seemed  that  there  were  none  such,  or 
that  the  hunt  had  been  very  wearying — for 
none  remained  behind. 

Let  us  follow  the  King  and  Gaston  de 
Foix. 

They  soon  reached  the  mouth  of  the  pas- 
sage. It  was  an  opening  five  or  six  feet  in 
height,  and  overhung  with  luxuriant  boughs, 
trailing  their  leaves  on  the  water.  The  Count 
put  aside  the  green  curtain,  and  the  boat 
glided  in.  Instantly  the  warm  June  atmos- 
phere was  succeeded  by  one  so  deliriously 
cool  that  Charles  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
delight. 

The  light  of  the  torches  revealed  a  roughly 
hewn  passage  festooned  with  creeping  plants, 
where  owls  and  bats  awaited  the  coming  of 
night,  with  a  watery  floor  for  the  distance  of 
fifty  yards. 

On  each  side  were  two  upright  bars  of 
rusted  iron,  the  remains  of  an  old  cullis 
which  once  barred  the  entrance.* 

The  boat,  after  proceeding  for  five  min- 
utes, struck  its  keel  against  the  bottom.    A 
few  paces  on  was   seen   the  solid  ground 
Gaston  was  about  to  give   the  order  to  re 
turn,  thinking  that  Charles  had  sufficiently 
examined  what  appeared  to  him  a  very  ordi 
nary  subject  for  curiosity,  when   the  King 
asked  if  it  was  possible  to  return  to  the  cas- 
tle by  the  passage.    The  Count  replied  that 

*  This  passage  may  still  be  seen. 


the  ground  was  rough  and  the  atmosphere 
damp.  Charles  declared  that  this  was  noth- 
ing, and  ordering  the  torch  bearers  to  go 
before  he  took  the  Count's  arm  and  landed 
on  the  dry  ground. 

The  boat  then  returned  towards  the  open- 
ing, which  appeared  from  the  interior  scarcely 
large  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  man's 
body,  and  thrusting  aside  the  leaves  with  its 
prow,  darted  out  into  the  river  and  disap- 
peared. 

Meanwhile  the  Count  and  his  guests  were 
proceeding  towards  the  castle.  After  a 
march  of  half  an  hour  over  the  rough  and 
broken  floor  of  the  passage,  they  saw  in 
front  of  them  the  remnant  of  an  old  iron 
gate  similar  to  the  first,  and  then  they  en- 
tered a  long  range  of  dilapidated  vaults  in 
which  the  Counts  of  Foix  had  formerly  im- 
mured their  prisoners.  These  vaults  were 
provided  with  long  beams  into  which  power- 
ful iron  hooks  were  fixed,  and  in  the  walls 
were  seen  old  rusted  rings  for  confining  of- 
fenders' legs.  They  passed  by  these  vaults, 
ascended  a  stone  staircase,  then  one  of  wood, 
and  entered  a  small  apartment  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  castle. 

Voices  were  heard  proceeding  from  the 
next  room.  This  room  was  separated  from 
the  one  in  which  they  had  stopped  by  a  low 
door  now  out  of  use.  It  was  covered  by  the 
hangings  of  the  apartment  from  which  the 
voices  proceeded. 

The  Count  opened  it  cautiously  drew  back 
the  hangings  which  were  divided  in  this 
place  and  making  the  King  a  sign  with  hb 
hand  applied  his  eye  to  the  aperture. 

"  I  was  not  mistaken  highness. "  he  whisp- 
ered after  a  moment  turning  to  the  King  "  it 
is  the  Moor." 

"What  Moor?"  said  Charles. 

"  Let  us  listen  highness ;  and  you"  he  added 
to  the  two  torch  beases  "  be  silent  if  you 
value  your  lives." 

{To  be  Concluded.) 
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EDITORIAL  LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE. 

My  Dear  Messenger, — One  bright  afternoon 
in  July,  when  the  days  were  longest,  we  en- 
tered Brussels  and  sat  down  at  the  Hotel  de 
Fiandres.  There  is  not  in  the  world,  perhaps, 
a  more  gay-looking  little  capital  than  Brus- 
sels with  its  long  lines  of  Corinthian  stucco, 
its  pretty  park,  its  ambitious  Boulevard,  its 
shining  shops,  and  the  lively,  well-dressed 
people  that  are  seen  in  its  streets.  It  is  a  sort 
of  mild  Paris,  where  all  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  French  metropolis  may  be 
observed  with  a  difference : — the  opera  house 
calls  for  less  powerful  lunettes  than  the  Aca- 
demie  de  Musique,  the  window  glass  is  not 
so  large  as  we  see  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the 
grisettes  have  not  the  grace  and  witchery  of 
the  Parisiennes,  the  very  language  seems 
"  reduced"  into  a  smaller  idiom.  The  de- 
scription of  it  in  Miss  Bronte's  novel  of  Vil- 
lette,  incidentally  given,  is  very  real,  and  as 
I  walked  out  in  the  evening  through  the  pal- 
ace-garden, I  could  not  but  recal  the  scene 
in  which  Lucy  Snowe  escapes  from  madame 
Beek' spensionnat  and  takes  a  turn  by  herself 
along  the  avenues.  I  could  half  fancy  I  saw 
the  madame's  little  coterie  seated  together 
on  one  hand,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  "  Meess 
Lucie's"  white  skirt  as  she  darted  down  a 
dusky  alley  in  the  distance.  I  protest  there 
is  nothing  like  association.  Of  Brussels  my 
most  vivid  notions  had  been  derived  from  the 
book  already  mentioned,  and  from  Vanity 
Fair,  and  so  strongly  did  the  scenes  recoun- 
ted in  this  latter  history  take  hold  of  me 
there,  that  instead  of  looking  around  me  for 
the  actual  sights  mentioned  in  the  guide- 
books, I  came  very  near  calling  for  a  valet- 
de-place  to  show  me  the  lodgings  where  Jos. 
Sedley  cut  off  his  moustaches,  and  the  cham- 
ber hallowed  by  the  grief  of  Amelia  Osborne 
after  Waterloo. 

Apropos  of  this  memorable  event,  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  although  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  appears  to  exercise  an 
undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  capital  of 
his  petty  dominions,  where  his  snug  palace 
nestles  itself  cosily  under  the  lime-trees,  the 
English  have  never  yet  relinquished  the 
possession  of  it  which  the  Duke  took  some 
forty  years  ago.    The  thoroughly  respecta- 


ble Englishman  is  seen  everywhere.  You 
meet  him  in  the  salle-a~manger  at  breakfast, 
eating  his  egg  and  reading  the  Times  down  to 
the  very  last  paragraph.  You  encounter  him 
upon  the  drive  ;  he  turns  up  in  the  park  with 
his  wife  and  five  small  children  when  the 
band  plays  ;  at  the  lace  manufactory,  at  the 
Museum,  at  the  Cathedral,  this  ubiquitous 
gentleman  in  checks  is  to  be  found.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  English  occupation,  the 
English  tongue  is  almost  universally  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants — in  all  the  shops  one  may 
chaffer  with  the  attendants  in  the  phrase  of 
Oxford  Street,  and  it  is  scarcely  thought  ne- 
cessary to  place  the  usual  sign  stating  the 
fact  in  the  shop  windows,  so  much  is  it  a 
matter  of  course.  There  are  various  reasons 
why  such  numbers  of  English  people  annu- 
ally visit  Brussels :  many  come  under  the 
pleasant  but  fatal  delusion  that  everything  is 
cheap  there — a  delusion  which  the  first  bot- 
tle of  wine  they  call  for  will  be  sufficient  to 
correct— others  take  the  town  en  route  for 
the  German  Springs  and  the  Swiss  lakes, 
while  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  island 
feels  a  moral  obligation  at  some  time  to  per- 
form a  pilgrimage  to  the  battle-field,  where 
the  desolator  was  made  desolate,  and  the  vic- 
tor overthrown  by  the  might  of  Britain.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  done  according  to  good 
old  English  usage,  a  line  of  coaches  has  been 
placed  upon  the  road  which  are  driven  by 
coachmen  of  the  old  school,  with  a  proper 
degree  of  corpulence  and  a  constitutional 
thirst  for  beer.  Surely  it  were  not  seemly 
to  visit  Waterloo  in  a  French  diligence,  with 
a  driver  continually  venting  Gallic  oaths  at 
horses  harnessed  together  after  the  prepos- 
terous fashion  of  three  in  the  lead  ! 

I  went  down  to  Waterloo  on  the  top  of  the 
Victoria  coach,  and  I  feel  bound  to  say  that 
the  excursion  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
one.  As  the  vehicle  drove  round  to  the  door 
of  the  Hotel  de  Flaudres  to  take  us  up,  my 
companion  and  I  recognised  an  old  friend 
upon  the  highest  seat  of  all,  whom  we  joined 
with  alacrity.  Out  of  the  smart  city  we  drove 
upon  a  paved  road,  through  the  smiling  and 
beautifully  tilled  fields  of  Belgium,  looking 
the  more  luxuriant  from  the  contrast  they  af- 
forded to  the  peat  country  of  France  through 
which  we  had  passed  two  days  previous.  As 
we  advanced  we  were  accosted  by  innume- 
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rable  beggar  children  who  ran  after  the  coach 
almost  for  miles  and  who  (whether  because 
there  is  a  fondness  for  tumbling  among  the 
visitors  to  Waterloo,  or  because  it  is  an  ac- 
complishment peculiar  to  that  region)  enter- 
tained us  with  perpetual  somersets.  It  was 
very  droll,  as  we  would  turn  a  bend  in  the 
road,  to  see,  some  distance  before  us,  half  a 
dozen  of  these  little  rascals  on  their  heads 
with  feet  in  air,  and  to  watch  them  recover 
a  natural  position,  as  we  came  up,  on  the  ex- 
pectant for  sous.  Thus  attended  and  amu- 
sed we  soon  reached  the  dark,  thick  wood  of 
Soignies  so  memorable  in  the  accounts  of  the 
battle,  and  a  little  afterwards  rattled  along 
the  straggling  street  of  the  village  of  Water- 
loo which  remains  now  just  as  it  was  the  day 
when  it  was  heaped  up  with  the  wounded 
and  dying.  Beyond  this  village  lies  Mont 
St.  Jean  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  field,  and 
here  we  were  handed  over  by  the  coachman 
to  a  local  voituricr  and  by  him  conveyed  to 
Hougoumont  where  Serjeant  Munday,  the 
English  guide,  awaited  us.  Serjeant  Mun- 
day was  in  the  battle,  quorum  pars  fuit,  con- 
sequently he  knows  all  about  it,  and  what 
was  more  to  the  purpose  he  possesses  a  very 
animated  and  Herodotean  style  of  narrative — 
so  that  we  could  not  have  gone  over  the 
ground  under  better  auspices.  Beginning 
with  the  old  chateau  of  Hougoumont,  the 
Serjeant  pointed  out  to  us  every  hole  where 
a  shell  had  come  through,  and  the  little  chapel 
where  the  flames  burned  to  the  foot  of  the 
crucifix  and  then  stopped,  and  the  garden 
wall  of  red  brick  which  the  French  mistook 
for  the  scarlet  coats  of  the  English  line — 
"  orkard  mistake  that"  said  the  Serjeant — 
and  the  great  gate  where  raged  the  fiercest 
fury  of  the  siege  with  the  charred  timber  as 
it  was  when  the  fire  was  extinguished.  Then 
we  deployed  into  a  wheat  field,  and  passed 
along  the  position  which  the  English  held 
with  so  persistent  a  courage  throughout  the 
day,  and  moved  upon  the  mound  where 
stands  the  Belgian  Lion,  which  we  carried 
by  a  coup-de-desespoir,  and  commanded  the 
field.  I  confess  I  never  had  a  clear  idea  of 
the  engagement  before.  The  accounts  of  the 
historians,  from  Baines  to  Alison,  bewilder 
one  with  their  necessary  complexity,  and 
though  I  had  studied  the  battle  chart  in  hand 
and  with  especial  reference  to  topographical 


details,  I  had  not  obtained  any  satisfactory 
and  vivid  impression  of  its  movement.  But 
looking  down  from  the  Belgic  mound  upon 
the  undulating  surface  of  the  field,  and  tak- 
ing in  at  a  glance  the  various  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  combatants  from  time  to  time  as 
the  fight  went  on,  it  were  easy  for  any  body 
to  understand  exactly  how  the  day  was  lost 
how  the  screaming  eagles  of  Napoleon  at 
last  were  silenced,  how  Serjeant  Munday 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  off*  victors. 
Two  circumstances,  the  one  occurring  early 
in  the  action,  the  other  at  its  close,  seem, 
after  an  examination  of  the  spot,  to  have 
contributed  more  than  all  besides  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe. The  first  was  the  fatal  step  of 
Jerome  in  abandoning  the  height  which  com- 
pletely commanded  Hougoumont  and  from 
which  his  artillery  might  have  battered  the 
Chateau  to  pieces  in  half  an  hour — a  step 
which  Napoleon  never  forgave  or  forgot ;  and 
the  second,  the  so-much-discussed  arrival  of 
the  Prussians  just  in  time  to  reassure  the 
English,  (who  could  distinctly  see  the  shells 
from  the  Prussian  guns  ploughing  up  the 
earth  in  the  rear  of  the  French,)  and  thus 
enable  them  successfully  to  repel  that  final 
charge  of  Ney  with  the  Old  Guard,  which 
else  might  have  borne  down  all  opposing  for- 
ces and  left  the  Emperor  in  possession  of  the 
field.  Serjeant  Munday  was  very  clear  on 
the  mooted  question  of  the  Prussian  assist- 
ance, and  declared  that,  without  it,  the  result 
would  probably  have  been  different.  «•  Why 
bless  yer  soul,  sir/'  said  he,  "jest  before 
Ney  made  his  charge,  there  was  a  cheering 
amongst  our  fellows  of ■ the  Prooshins,*  *  the 
Prooshins,'  'hoorah,'  'hoorah!'  so  that  yer 
couldn't  have  heard  the  drums  for  it,  and 
don't  yer  see,  sir,  when  wc  knew  it  was  aC 
up  with  the  H emperor,  we  could  fight  better. 
I  was  a  looking  at  the  Juke  that  very  minute 
and  when  he  saw  the  Prooshins  through  hi* 
glass,  he  give  the  word  and  we  was  into  the 
Frenchmen  like  blazes."  As  there  seems 
no  reason  why  Serjeant  Munday,  an  Eng- 
lishman and  an  eye-witness,  should  misstate 
the  facts  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fame  of  his 
commander,  I  look  upon  his  evidence  a* 
worth  greatly  more  than  all  the  ex  parte  ac- 
counts of  Waterloo  that  the  English  pre** 
has  given  us.  But  after  all,  why  talk  of  tfr* 
matter  further  ?    The  Duke's  dead,  and  »L 


roll,  without  Waterloo ;  and  the  little  handful 
of  dust  that's  left  of  Napoleon,  after  having 
been  brought  across  leagues  of  ocean  and 
carried  years  ago  in  pomp  through  Paris  to 
gratify  the  French  love  for  la  gloire,  is  about 
to  be  poured  into  the  new  porphyry  sarco- 
phagus under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides, 
where  all  who  really  admire  the  man  ought 
to  pray  it  may  rest.  There  are  no  more 
Waterloo  banquets  now,  and  very  soon  not  a 
man  will  be  among  the  living  who  saw  the 
sun  go  down  behind  the  ridge  of  St.  Jean, 
on  that  awful  day.  It  can  be  of  little  conse- 
quence to  us  or  to  posterity,  whether,  if  Blu- 
cher  had  not  come,  Napoleon  would  not  have 
fallen;  and  except  that  Serjeant  Munday  was, 
to  me  at  least,  a  new  light  shining  into  an 
historical  obscure,  I  should  not  have  said 
anything  about  it. 

It  was  difficult,  as  the  eye  wandered  over 
the  field,  waving  with  the  golden  grain,  and 
gay  with  the  scarlet  poppy  that  peeped  out 
everywhere  between  the  stalks,  to  bring  be 
fore  the  imagination  the  scene  it  once  pre 
sen  ted — this  peaceful  panorama  of  harvests — 
how  deeper  furrows  than  are  cast  up  by 
ploughshares  rent  its  surface,  and  a  redder 
tinge  than  that  of  the  flower  was  seen  upon 
its  slopes.  "  There,"  said  the  Serjeant  point- 
ing from  the  mound,  "  The  brave  General 
Picton  fell."  I  looked — it  was  just  beyond 
the  wall  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  a  little  farm- 
house that  seemed  as  if  no  incidents  of  blood 
had  ever  happened  within  its  pastoral  pre- 
cincts. I  asked  for  the  spot  where  the  "  gal- 
lant Howard/1  whose  laurel  is  so  green  in 
the  magnificent  verse  of  Byron,  received  his 
death  wound ;  it  was  shown  to  me,  and  I 
could  not  realize  that  "  the  thickest  of  war's 
tempest"  had  ever  "  lowered"  in  so  tranquil 
and  smiling  a  place.  It  was  not  until  we 
went  into  the  late  Serjeant  Cotton's  Museum 
on  our  return  (and  let  no  one  who  visits  Wa- 
terloo fail  to  look  at  this  collection)  that  the 
dreadful  carnage  and  appalling  desolation  at- 
tending and  succeeding  the  battle,  came  in 
full  force  upon  me.  Here  was  a  helmet 
rusted  with  the  blood  of  its  former  wearer, 
there  was  a  tattered  banner,  the  room  was 
full  of  spurs,  saddles,  cuirasses,  breastplates, 
swords,  melancholy  memorials !     What  as- 


that  sword  knot  stained  forty  years  ago  and 
yet  retaining  the  stains  with  a  ghastly  fresh- 
ness, with  what  anxious  affection  was  it  not 
tied  on  by  gentle  hands  which  never  felt  the 
loved  one's  pressure  more !  that  gilded  eagle, 
what  a  fight  there  was  before  it  went  down, 
and  how  many  brave  spirits  were  quenched 
forever  in  the  hot  and  bloody  contention  for 
the  poor  toy  !  Those  spurs — a  mother,  per- 
haps, had  given  them  with  a  Bible  to  her 
child,  who  came  not  again : — there's  a  little 
mural  tablet  in  the  village  church  at  Water- 
loo and  it  tells  how  he  fell  in  the  fray,  as  the 
English  soldier  should  fall,  bravely. 

"  So  thinking,  I  mounted  the  coach  to  go 
back  to  Brussels  which  we  reached,  after 
two  hours  driving  through  long  lines  of  rag- 
ged beggars  all  standing  on  their  heads  as  be- 
fore, just  as  they  were  sitting  down  to  din- 
ner at  the  table  tfhoie  of  the  Hotel  de  Flan- 
dres. 

Whoever  goes  to  Brussels  must  needs  see 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule,  a  church  rich 
in  painted  windows  and  oak  carvings  of  great 
excellence,  and  memorable  for  a  variety  of 
things  which  Murray  will  tell  you  all  about, 
in  days  gone  by.  It  fell  out  that  the  Sunday 
we  went  to  look  at  St.  Gudule  was,  of  all  the 
Sundays  in  the  year,  just  the  one  when  it  is 
seen  to  the  best  advantage,  in  the  matter  of 
ecclesiastical  pomp,  as  will  more  fully  appear 
from  the  following  narrative.  Four  hundred 
years  ago,  so  runs  the  legend,  there  dwelt  in 
Brussels  certain  unbelieving-  Jews,  who,  en- 
vious of  the  costly  gifts  laid  upon  the  shrine 
of  the  Christian  Saint,  broke  into  the  Cathe- 
dral by  night,  and  took  therefrom  the  conse- 
crated wafers  which  signified  the  bodily  pres-. 
ence  of  our  Lord  in  the  high  altar.  Carry- 
ing them  into  the  synagogue,  they  stabbed 
them  with  knives  when,  wonderful  to  relate, 
great  drops  of  blood  exuded  from  the  wounds, 
confounding  the  Israelitish  devices  in  the 
very  temple  of  their  false  religion.  The  mis- 
creants were  struck  senseless  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  divine  wrath,  and  when  their 
consciousness  returned,  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  get  quietly  back  to  their  old  clo' 
and  their  shixteen  per  shent,  were  barba- 
rously murdered.  Such  is  the  story.  Now, 
on  the  Sunday  succeeding  the  15th  of  every 
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July,  since  the  memorable  period  of  the  He- 
brew outrage,  these  wafers  have  been  taken 
an  airing  around  the  town  of  Brussels  ;  and 
on  that  particular  day  of  1854,  we  chanced 
to  see  the  whole  ceremony  which  was  con- 
ducted after  this  fashion.  First  there  was 
high  mass  at  10  o'clock,  all  the  world  being 
in  attendance,  and  a  large  military  force 
which  was  made  to  present  arms  to  the  ele- 
vated wafers.  On  this  occasion  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral  was  decorated  with  a  superb 
piece  of  Gobelin  tapestry  representing  the 
miracle,  and  there  were  engaged  in  the  servi- 
ces a  numerous  musical  staff  which  sang  with 
great  effect  some  line  selections  from  the 
best  composers.  So  far,  except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  soldiers,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish the  spectacle  from  what  may  be  seen 
any  fine  Sunday  morning  at  the  Madeleine — 
lighted  altars,  rising  fumes  of  incense,  fair 
children  in  white  robes,  priests  in  cloth  of 
gold  holding  up  images  from  which  you  might 
catch  the  flash  of  jewels,  and  above  and 
around  all  the  streaming  music  of  the  organ 
and  the  choristers — but  very  soon  a  proces- 
sion began  to  form  and  to  move  from  the 
building  in  which  was  combined  everything 
of  display  that  the  church  ever  exhibits  with 
the  military  circumstance  of  the  State.  Troops 
of  boys  and  girls  with  flowers,  a  retinue  of 
stoled  ministrants  bearing  massive  lanterns 
and  crucifixes  of  the  precious  metals,  high 
dignitaries  in  purple  velvet  under  great  can- 
opies of  satin  and  embroidery,  lesser  officials 
with  gaudy  banners,  last  of  all  the  miracu- 
lous wafers  borne  upon  a  silver  service,  like 
canvass-back  ducks  coming  in  towards  the 
end  of  a  feast,  by  a  bishop  of  most  episco- 
pal rotundity,  crowned  with  a  mitre  of  con- 
secrated pasteboard,  and  along  the  whole  line 
on  either  side  hundreds  of  orthodox  citizens 
in  plain  black  broad- cloth,  each  having  in  his 
hand  a  huge  tallow  candle  that  flared  in  the 
irreverent  breeze ; — such  was  the  religious 
part  of  the  procession,  while  in  the  van  and 
the  rear  were  several  regiments  of  troops, 
cavalry,  rifles  and  regular  infantry,  not  at  all 
fierce-looking,  but  what  might  be  called 
"slap-up,"  as  regards  magnificence  of  uni- 
form— Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  a  mere 
circumstance  in  comparison — with  bands  of 
music  at  proper  distances  blowing  away  like 
the  gentleman  who  played  the  cornet-a-pis- 


ton  in  M.  Jullien's  corps  when  that  wonder- 
ful maestro  brought  down  his  baton  aplomb 
for  the  grand  crash.  Through  the  crowded 
narrow  streets  of  Brussels  they  went,  mak- 
ing the  circuit  of  the  parish,  a  distance  of 
some  miles,  the  police  clearing  the  way  so 
that  the  wafers  might  have  a  fair  chance,  and 
at  last  came  back  to  the  cathedral,  the  can- 
dles nearly  all  extinguished  and  the  fat  priests 
rather  short  of  breath,  when  the  soldiers  pre- 
sented arms  again,  and  the  organ  blew  a  great 
blast,  and  the  wafers  were  locked  up  for 
twelve  months  more.  I  think  I  have  descri- 
bed this  affair  as  nearly  as  possible  as  I  saw 
it,  and  though  I  certainly  have  no  desire  to 
say  anything  that  may  offend  a  Catholic  rea- 
der, I  must  declare  that  it  gave  me  an  idei 
of  the  charlatanry  of  Romanism  that  I  had 
not  expected  to  get  even  in  Continental  Eu- 
rope. I  should  like  to  hear  a  defence  of  the 
humbug  from  some  intelligent  and  sincere 
believer  of  the  faith. 

There  is  a  railway  from  Brussels  to  Ant- 
werp, passing  by  Mechlin  famous  for  its  lace, 
and  travellers  may  go  several  hours  daring 
the  day  between  the  two  cities.  The  Bel- 
gian railways  are  almost  perfect  in  their  ap- 
pointments, and  the  conductors,  who  sound 
a  bugle  for  the  starting  of  the  trains  and  are 
dressed  in  astonishing  uniforms,  are  exceed- 
ingly courteous  and  attentive.  We  were 
trumpeted  off  from  the  Belgian  capital  one 
fine  evening  as  the  beautiful  Gothic  spire  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  glowed  in  the  sunset,  and 
ere  nightfall  another  and  more  marvellous 
spire  still  rose  up  before  our  wondering  vis- 
ion, that  ol  the  Antwerp  cathedral.  It  was 
not  until  the  next  morning  however,  when 
the  sweet  carillon  of  its  hundred  tells  awoke 
us  from  slumber,  that  we  saw  it  in  all  the 
beauty  of  its  delicate  outline.  There  it  was, 
rearing  itself  towards  the  sky,  up,  up,  still 
up  to  the  airy  region  where  the  lark  circles 
in  his  morning  flight ;  could  that  light-soar- 
ing structure  be  of  stone  ?  Well  might  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  say  it  should  be  preser- 
ved in  a  case,  on  which  I  should  wish  to 
write,  as  the  French  do,  upon  mirrors  and 
crocker}r,  Men  fragile.  It  is  my  type  of  the 
graceful,  that  Antwerp  spire,  and  never  till 
it  faded  from  view  many  miles  down  the 
"lazy  Scheldt,"  did  I  lose  sight  of  it  while 


A  quaint  old  city  it  certainly  is,  with  its 
absurd  gables,  "  with  a  little  round  button  on 
the  top"  of  them,  its  odd  porches,  its  crook- 
ed streets  leading  into  all  manner  of  laby- 
rinthine perplexities,  its  remarkable  Bourse, 
where  in  the  palmy  days  of  Flemish  pros- 
perity the  solid  men  of  Antwerp  were  ac- 
customed to  regulate  the  trade  of  Europe  as 
even  now  their  remote  descendants  talk 
every  day  of  Consols — and  as  the  stranger 
walks  through  its  wide  Palaces,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  its  antiquated  warehouses,  all 
his  reading  of  it,  in  history  or  fiction,  comes 
back  to  him,  and  it  seems  to  him  that  it  would 
not  be  at  all  extraordinary  if  the  characters 
of  long  ago.  real  and  imaginary,  the  old  bur- 
gomasters of  the  painters  and  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  should  suddenly  pop  around  the  near- 
est corner  and  take  off  their  sombreros  in 
passing.  Here  was,  once  upon  a  time,  a 
flourishing  port,  deriving  its  importance,  not 
from  kingly  residence,  but  from  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  its  citizens,  seeking  to  ex- 
tend their  trade  wherever  winds  blew  and 
waters  rolled:  and  as  long  as  its  trade  was 
unfettered,  and  the  Scheldt  was  open  to  the 
keels  of  the  world,  it  grew  apace  ;  but  it  suit- 
ed the  purposes  of  the  rulers  to  shut  up  this 
river  and  manacle  this  trade,  in  1648  by  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  again  in  1814  by 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  Antwerp  now  merely 
exists,  a  quiet,  slumberous  town,  exceedingly 
picturesque  in*  the  landscape,  a  cypher  in  the 
rolls  of  the  Exchange.  One  of  these  days, 
perhaps,  when  affairs  shall  be  better  mana- 
ged in  Europe,  the  silence  of  the  city,  now 
only  interrupted  by  the  musical  chimes  of 
the  cathedral,  will  be  broken  by  the  ring  of 
the  anvil  and  the  busy  hum  of  commerce, 
and  Antwerp  will  again  be  numbered  among 
the  trading  capitals  of  the  globe. 

At  this  moment  the  glory  of  Antwerp  is 
the  memory  of  Rubens  that  hangs  around 
the  place,  and  the  immortal  paintings  of  that 
artist  which  are  kept  there.  Everything 
speaks  of  Rubens — his  colossal  statue  stands 
in  the  open  square,  just  out  of  the  window 
of  the  principal  hotel — the  valet-de-place, 
who  can  not  be  shaken  off  by  any  possibility, 
»ays  Rubens  to  you  in  the  very  first  sentence 
and  echo  faintly  catches  the  sound  as   it 


but  for  Rubens  ?  So  the  earliest  pilgrimage 
we  made  there  was  to  the  little  room  in  which 
two  of  the  greatest  of  his  pictures  are  at 
present  to  be  seen,  passing  through  the  ca- 
thedral on  our  way.  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross  and  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross  were 
both  formerly  hung  up  in  the  cathedral  where 
everybody  might  see  them,  but  having  been 
recently  removed  to  an  adjoining  cabinet  for 
the  purpose  of  restoration,  it  has  been  thought 
expedient  to  keep  them  there  until  the  ex- 
pense of  this  work  shall  have  been  made  up 
by  charging  each  visitor  a  guilder  to  enter. 
I  suspect  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  keep 
up  this  little  arrangement  for  some  time  to 
come. 

It  has  now  been  more  than  two  hundred 
years  since  these  paintings  came  from  the 
easel  of  the  artist,  and  meantime  disserta- 
tions have  been  written  about  them.  Mr. 
Murray  in  his  Hand  Book  for  Northern  Ger- 
many has  been  kind  enough  to  give  us  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds1  opinion  of  their  merits ;  and 
whoever  will  search  the  libraries  for  modern 
essays  on  art,  will  find  a  great  deal  of  elab- 
orate criticism  and  discriminating  praise  be- 
stowed on  each.  There  is  a  wonderful  power 
in  the  Descent  that  copyists  are  unable  to  re- 
produce— a  savage,  I  think,  might  be  placed 
before  it  with  a  certainty  that  his  natural 
stoicism  would  give  way  under  the  influence 
it  exerts.  The  savage  of  course  would  not 
recognise  the  artistic  triumph  of  represent- 
ing the  dead  flesh  of  the  Saviour  in  juxtapo- 
sition with  the  white  linen  thrown  over  it, 
which  Sir  Joshua  says  is  one  of  the  picture's 
great  points — but  he  would  feel  that  a  dread- 
ful martyrdom  had  been  endured,  an  immor- 
tal agony,  a  tremendous  anguish,  such  as  hu- 
manity had  never  known,  and  that  its  living 
and  passionate  conception  was  there  upon 
the  canvass.  The  Elevation  is  a  picture  of 
less  energy,  though  it  treats  the  grandest 
theme  that  ever  painter  dared  to  choose  in  a 
maimer  to  arrest  the  attention  and  command 
the  reverence  of  all  who  look  at  it,  and  this 
is  the  highest  encomium  one  whose  know- 
ledge of  art  is  so  limited  as  mine,  can  pass 
upon  it.  But  the  picture  which  seemed  to 
me  the  master-piece  of  Rubens  I  saw  else- 
where, in  the  Museum — the  Crucifixion  be- 
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tween  the  Two  Thieves.  The  moment  se- 
lected by  the  painter  is  just  when  the  fatal 
spear  of  the  Executioner  is  entering  the  body 
of  our  Lord,  and  when  the  grief  of  those  fol- 
lowers who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  was 
intensest  and  most  unutterable.  The  coun- 
tenances of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  are  ex- 
pressive of  this  grief  tempered  with  a  heav- 
enly patience,  such  as  might  arise  out  of  the 
depths  of  their  faith  in  the  sufferer  as  the 
son  of  God,  while  in  the  tearful  beauty  of 
the  Magdalene's  face  is  written  that  horror — 
that  despair,  which  only  the  snapping  asun- 
der of  the  heart-strings  may  be  thought  ade- 
quate to  produce.  But  what  can  be  said  of 
the  face  of  the  Saviour  as  there  given  ?  What 
a  lofty  resignation  is  there,  and  yet  what  a 
present,  vivid  idea  of  the  most  stupendous 
suffering !  I  confess  I  never  so  felt  the  pow- 
er of  painting  before,  nor  knew  what  pain  it 
is  capable  of  exciting. 

The  Museum  contains  many  other  pictures 
of  very  rare  excellence  by  the  old  masters  : 
and  a  collection  recently  bequeathed  to  it  by 
Burgomaster  Van  Estborn,  in  which  will  be 
found  some  of  the  queerest  specimens  of  im- 
possible perspective  in  the  whole  range  of 
art. 

Though  the  cathedral  is  the  most  imposing 
church  in  Antwerp,  (and  indeed  in  the  whole 
of  the  Low  Countries,)  the  Church  of  St. 
Jacques  is  that  favoured  of  the  Antwerp  aris- 
tocracy, and  by  consequence  the  richest  of 
all  in  its  internal  decorations.  Here  Rubens 
was  buried,  and  the  sacristan  will  not  permit 
you  to  pass  by  the  tomb,  which  is  certainly 
very  beautiful,  with  the  statues  of  his  two 
wives  on  either  hand,  and  that  of  the  Virgin 
above  the  altar,  and  the  fine  Holy  Family  by 
the  artist  himself  on  the  wall.  St.  Jacques 
has  some  exquisite  carving  in  stone  upon  the 
railing  around  the  altar  of  one  of  the  chap- 
els, and  a  sweet,  modest  little  painting,  un- 
noticed by  Murray,  and  not  pointed  out  by 
the  guides,  representing  the  Saviour  conver- 
sing with  the  two  that  journeyed  to  Enimaus. 
This  is  quite  modern  and  by  an  artist  so  lit- 
tle known  that  nobody  in  the  building  could 
tell  us  his  name. 

When  we  had  made  the  entire  tour  of 
Antwerp  sights,  under  the  charge  of  our 
friend  the  valet-de-jrtace,  we  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time  to  long  rambles  around 


the  city,  along  the  extensive  fortifications  and 
the  dismantled  docks,  keeping  constantly  in 
view  the  spire  of  the  cathedral  as  if  we  could 
not  look  at  it  enough.  D —  will  recollect 
how  I  lay  extended  on  the  sloping  glacis,  in 
the  gathering  haze  of  twilight,  with  my  eyes 
fixed  on  it  as  a  cynosure,  and  how  we  both 
marvelled  that  the  citizens  could  walk  across 
the  Place  Verte  with  such  indifference  to  its 
grace  and  beauty.  But  nuns  tripped  by  with- 
out so  much  as  putting  aside  a  veil,  and  fat 
women  clattered  past  in  wooden  shoes  who 
never  perhaps  admired  it  in  their  lives — such 
is  the  effect  of  familiarity. 

I  think  both  D —  and  I  enjoyed  those  three 
days  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  knew  in 
Antwerp,  but  an  hour  was  coming  when  we 
were  suddenly  to  be  brought  back  into  the 
nineteenth — a  disagreeable  hour  at  all  tiroes 
for  people  who  are  not  sleeping  comfortably 
in  their  beds,  being  that  of  daybreak,  when 
we  gave  up  the  pleasant  hospitalities  of  the 
Hotel  St.  Antoine  for  the  sloppy  deck  of  a 
Dutch  steamer,  and  after  thirty  minutes  lost 
at  the  wharf  in  getting  the  clumsy  thing  into 
the  stream,  began  to  descend  the  Scheldt 
with  the  speed  of  a  Mississippi  fiat  boat. 
The  river  flows  sluggishly  through  a  country 
so  flat  that  we  cannot  find  objects  of  com- 
parison for  it,  as  "flat  as  a  pancake'"  does 
not  convey  any  idea  of  the  great  levels 
stretching  away  on  every  hand  :  a  dead  calm 
at  sea,  such  as  the  Ancient  Mariner  beheld, 
when  the  surface  of  the  deep  was  covered 
with  a  greenish  slime,  comes  nearer  than  any 
thing  else  I  can  imagine  to  its  appearance. 
Every  hour  or  so  we  came  upon  a  Dutch  town, 
and  stopped  to  land  or  take  on  passengers : 
it  was  like  going  through  a  series  of  Flem- 
ish views  in  a  gallery ;  the  bright  red  houses, 
with  their  tiled  roofs  surmounted  by  the  im- 
perturbable stork,  that  bird  so  dear  to  Dutch- 
men and  celebrated  in  the  tuneful  verses  of 
the  Dutch  muse,  the  nondescript  old  women 
who  came  out  with  their  toddling  babies  to 
look  at  the  stoomboot,  the  grave  Mynheer 
with  his  perpetual  pipe — all  making  up  a 
curious  picture.  After  a  while,  the  steamer 
came  to  a  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  an  d 
wc  saw  a  small  boat  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary shape  propelled  by  four  oars,  put  out 
from  the  shore  and  crawl  towards  us.  The 
bow  seemed  to  have  been  constructed  with 
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exceeding  care,  on  the  principle  of  greatest 
resistance,  and  displaced  far  more  water  than 
that  of  a  California  clipper-ship.  A  lazy 
flag  made  an  abortive  effort  to  float  over  the 
stern-sheets  ;  in  which  sat  three  Dutch  offi- 
cers, each  emitting  his  own  little  private 
cloud,  and  apparently  wrapped  in  smoke  and 
meditation.  It  was  the  Dutch  custom  house, 
and  they  were  coming  on  board  to  make  an 
examination  of  our  baggage.  So  we  got  out 
our  keys  and  prepared  to  receive  the  officers, 
who  presently  ascended  to  the  deck  with 
great  deliberation  and  began  their  search. 
Commend  me  forever  hereafter  to  a  Dutch 
douane.  So  much  real  civility  and  consid- 
erate politeness  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty 
always  unpleasant  to  the  traveller,  1  have 
not  seen  elsewhere.  Nor  was  the  search 
the  less  thorough  for  being  made  in  a  kindly 
way.  Your  smuggler  would  probably  have 
had  to  pay  for  all  his  contraband  articles  as 
certainly  as  if  he  had  attempted  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  French  visite.  Every  piece 
of  baggage  was  looked  into,  passed  upon 
with  a  gracious  "yaw"  and  handed  back  to 
the  porters  of  the  steamer.  At  length  the 
exactions  of  the  customs  being  satisfied,  the 
officers  tumbled  down  again  into  their  grace- 
ful gondola  and  made  for  the  shore,  and  the 
last  view  we  had  of  them  recalled  to  mind  a 
very  spirited  illustration  in  a  copy  of  Mother 
Goose,  which  beguiled  the  days  of  my  child- 
hood, representing  the  three  wise  men  of 
Gotham  going  to  sea  in  a  bowl. 

Some  three  or  four  hours  of  steaming  from 
Antwerp  brought  us  to  wider  water-courses, 
and  we  passed  from  the  Scheldt  into  one  of 
those  bayous  that  intersect  the  delta  of  the 
Rhine,  which  we  found  dotted  with  the  sails 
of  luggers  and  other  vessels  such  as  Peter 
the  Great  might  have  worked  upon  when  he 
was  a  ship-carpenter  at  Saardam.  What  im- 
mense, cumbrous  things  they  were!  We 
might  fancy  one  of  them  making  a  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  in  a  revolution  of  the 
planet  Neptune  around  the  sun.  Some  of 
them  seemed  built  but  yesterday,  and  their 
great  round  bows  shone  with  varnish  newly 
laid  on,  and  the  skipper  sat  smoking  on  the 
deck  with  his  fair  frau  by  his  side,  looking 
the  very  embodiment  of  placid  self-compla- 
cency. The  good  ship  was  bound  for  Am- 
sterdam, perhaps,  a  short  cruise  of  six  months 
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or  thereabouts,  and  Mynheer  was  thinking  of 
what  a  fine  figure  he  should  cut  with  his 
brave  craft  and  pretty  wife  in  the  Zuyder 
Zee. 

Soon  we  came  to  Dort,  famous  in  Protes- 
tant annals  for  the  Synod  which  once  sat 
there ;  a  clean,  bright,  thriving  little  town, 
with  innumerable  wind-mills  all  around  it, 
and  a  great  Gothic  tower  in  the  centre,  and 
immense  rafts  along  the  shore  which  had 
come  down  from  Switzerland.  This  was  the 
last  landing  we  made  in  our  passage  to  the 
busy  port  of  Rotterdam,  at  which  we  finally 
arrived  in  little  less  than  ten  hours  after  leav- 
ing Antwerp,  the  distance  being  80  miles. 
To  very  many  persons,  and  especially  the 
lovers  of  English  literature,  Rotterdam  is 
suggestive  of  two  notable  pieces  of  lyrical 
composition:  the  one,  Hood's  funny  little 
thing,  in  which  he  ingeniously  introduces  so 
many  rhymes  to  the  name ;  and  the  other 
the  memorable  song,  recounting  the  misad- 
ventures of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
esteemed  merchants  of  the  place  in  former 
years,  a  certain  Mynheer  Von  Clam,  who 
was  whirled  in  every  direction  with  incon- 
ceivable velocity  by  a  cork  leg  of  very  re- 
markable mechanical  contrivance.  This  lat- 
ter ballad  has  a  hold  upon  the  popular  fancy 
scarcely  less  strong  than  that  of  the  leg  in 
question  upon  its  luckless  owner,  insomuch 
that  I  distinctly  remember,  that  a  friend  who 
visited  the  city  some  years  since  assured  me 
he  hummed  it  with  inexpressible  satisfaction 
in  the  very  streets  through  which  Von  Clam 
is  supposed  to  have  passed,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  identical  lamp  post  to  which  he 
clung  to  stay  his  rapid  pace.  Snatches  of  both 
these  lyrics  were  in  my  memory,  as  we  effect- 
ed the  landing  amidst  a  dense  mass  of  ship- 
ping of  all  countries,  and  looked  upon  the 
tall  brick  warehouses  that  lined  the  quay : 
but  I  was  soon  made  to  forget  the  legendary 
lore  and  almost  my  own  personal  identity,  in 
the  clamor  of  the  guides  who  took  us  prison- 
ers the  moment  we  set  foot  on  land.  A  great 
struggle  ensued — we  fought,  as  men  fight  for 
their  altars  and  fires,  desperately,  but  it  was 
of  little  avail — the  guides  conquered,  and  we 
were  led  away  captive  by  a  pleasant  little 
fellow,  who  spoke  an  abundance  of  English 
and  commenced  at  once  his  description  of 
the  town.    In  vain  we  tried  to  break  away 
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from  him,  plunging  into  dark  alleys  and  the 
thickest  crowds,  he  was  forever  at  our  side 
and  his  narrative  suffered  no  break  or  inter- 
ruption. So  from  scene  to  scene  he  hurried 
us,  the  churches,  the  market  place,  the 
Hoogstraat,  the  dam.  never  stopping  a  mo- 
ment, crossing  every  one  of  the  numberless 
bridges  which  spanned  the  interminable  ca- 
nals, until  I  expected  to  see  D — ,  jump  over 
one  of  these  structures  into  the  stagnant 
water  and  be  at  rest.  Three  hours  of  such 
torture  was  enough.  Finding,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  a  train  going  off  to  the 
Hague,  we  jumped  in  and  bade  adieu  to  the 
town,  gaining  the  victory  at  last  over  our  tor- 
mentor who  had  already  stated  his  intention 
of  accompanying  us  the  following  day  in  the 
capacity  of  courier  for  the  continent. 

If  this  loose  record  of  travel,  therefore, 
has  little  to  tell  of  thy  greatness  and  glory, 
Oh  Rotterdam,  city  of  poetic  associations,  let 
the  fault  be  tenderly  regarded  by  any  one  of 
thy  children  who  may  happen  to  read  it.  Yet 
before  the  tourist  shuts  up  the  story  of  his 
experiences  in  thy  paths,  let  him  pay  the 
homage  that  is  due  to  thy  female  loveliness. 
The  sweetest  face  that  ever  beamed  under  a 
bonnet,  (or  before  one,  in  accordance  with 
the  modern  style  of  that  head  dress,)  was 
not  more  bewitching  than  that  of  a  daughter 
of  Rotterdam,  whose  beauty  for  a  moment 
shone  upon  him  there  and  then  vanished  for- 
ever. It  appeared  after  this  wise.  We  were 
standing  before  the  statue  of  the  great  De- 
siderius  Erasmus  in  the  Groote  Markt,  a  spot 
devoted  to  all  manner  of  small  sales  in  edi- 
bles and  wearables,  and  sonorous  with  the 
cries  of  Dutch  market  women,  and  were  ma- 
king the  effort  to  forget  the  distractions  around 
us  in  the  contemplation  of  this  work  of  art 
and  the  memories  it  called  up,  when  sudden- 
ly there  stepped  along  the  pavement  with  as 
little  noise  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  makes 
in  passing  over  flowers,  a  form  statelier  than 
the  heroines  of  romance,  whose  delicate  fea- 
tures might  have  given  anew  grace  to  Grecian 
sculpture :  lend  me  your  inspiration,  Oh  Jacob 
Cats !  gentle  Petrarca  of  Deutschland,  that 
I  may  write  a  sonnet  to  this  Hollandese 
Laura !  Hollandese  she  was,  for  as  she  gli- 
ded by  us,  she  was  conversing  with  a  lady 
companion  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country, 
and  one  sweet  accent,  one  sweet  monosylla- 


ble that  came  with  a  lute-like  tone  from  her 
pensive  lips,  still  lingers  in  my  ear — Tor. 
Happy  the  man  to  whom  one  of  these  days 
she  shall  utter  that  kindly,  silvery  word  in 
response  to  a  certain  momentous  question ! 

From  Rotterdam  to  the  Hagne  is  but  a 
short  ride  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  upon 
an  excellent  railway,  and  we  were  therefore 
soon  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue  in  the  capital  of 
Holland.  By  an  unlucky  chance,  it  turned 
out  that  other  great  people  besides  ourselves 
were  en  route  for  the  Hague  that  day — the 
young  King  of  Portugal  and  his  suite — and 
had  made  choice  of  the  Hotel  Bellevue  for 
lodgings,  so  that  when  we  arrived  the  polite 
proprietor  came  to  the  door  of  the  carriage 
and  was  desolated  to  inform  us  that  we  could 
not  be  furnished  with  accommodations. 
After  a  few  moments,  however,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  we  should  have  his  own  private 
apartment  on  the  first  floor,  wherein  we  were 
immediately  installed,  and  found  ourselves  so 
comfortable  that  we  would  not  have  exchang- 
ed with  his  Majesty  up  stairs. 

The  Hague,  though  of  little  importance 
commercially,  and  owing  its  attractions  chief- 
ly to  the  residence  of  the  Court  there,  is  a 
very  interesting  City  where  the  stranger 
may  pleasantly  pass  many  days.  As  the  old 
town  of  the  Stadtholders,  and  the  seat  of 
government  of  Holland  in  days  when  Dutch 
statesmanship  baffled  the  policy  of  the  wisest 
European  cabinets,  and  Dutch  ships  thun- 
dered with  their  guns  in  the  Thames,  it  were 
worth  visiting,  apart  altogether  from  the 
treasures  of  art  it  contains  and  the  glimpse 
of  Hollandese  refinement  it  affords.  To  tell 
of  the  gallery,  where  Paul  Potter's  famous 
bull  commands  the  admiration  of  the  stran- 
ger, or  of  the  palace  of  the  King,  or  of  the 
ride  to  Schcvening  on  the  sea-side,  (if  I  had 
gone  there,  as  I  did  not,)  would  be  bat  tore- 
peat  what  everybody  has  read,  who  has  read 
anything  of  travels  in  Holland.  What  im- 
pressed me  most  of  all  at  the  Hague  was  the 
magnificent  Bosch  or  Wood,  so  different  from 
all  my  preconceived  notions  of  Dutch  orna- 
mental arboriculture— a  great  park  with  glo- 
rious depths  of  6hade,  and  miles  of  vista 
through  overhanging  trees  unpruned,  un- 
trained, following  the  graceful  curves  of  na- 
ture and  waving  in  a  luxuriance  that  St. 
Cloud  or  Versailles  never  yet  displayed.    It 
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is  a  place  fit  for  a  poet's  musings  or  a  dryad's 
haunts,  and  certainly  this  cannot  be  said  of 
any  of  the  Parisian  pleasure-grounds.  Of 
the  city  itself,  no  other  description  can  be 
given  than  what  has  already  been  attempted 
of  cities  in  Holland,  with  the  remark  that 
there  is  less  noise  and  more  elegance : — it  is 
intersected  by  canals  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  over  the  surface  of  which  there  is  a 
green  scum  that  effectually  hides  the  water 
from  view,  and  in  consequence  of  so  much 
water  remaining  stagnant  in  the  summer's 
sun,  the  city  abounds  in  as  many  odours  as 
Araby,  though  of  a  less  pleasant  character 
There  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Hague,  too,  what 
is  little  seen  anywhere  else  in  Holland,  mil 
itary  show,  the  King  of  Holland's  army  being 
mostly  quartered  there.  Some  twenty  or 
thirty  companies  of  them  paraded  in  the  park 
during  our  sojourn  at  the  Bellevue,  and  it 
was  a  pretty  sight  for  the  sunset  strollers,  as 
a  fine  band  played  the  music  of  Gluck  and 
Weber  with  a  force  and  precision  that  left 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Once  again  in  the  cars,  we  whizzed  off 
from  the  Hague  over  the  lengthening  levels, 
by  Delft  and  Leyden,  where  is  the  famous 
University,  and  Haarlem  and  what  was  once 
the  great  Haarlem  Lake,  now  completely 
drained,  and  ere  long,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dows, saw  the  spires  of  Amsterdam.  As  we 
came  into  the  station  house,  which  looked 
very  much  like  any  other  well-constructed 
building  of  the  same  sort,  omnibusses  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  New  York  or  Richmond 
were  waiting  to  take  the  passengers  to  their 
various  points  of  destination  in  the  city,  and 
nothing  of  the  peculiarity  we  had  expected, 
was  apparent ;  but  we  had  proceeded  only  a 
short  distance  when  we  were  convinced  that 
if  Rotterdam  was  odd,  Amsterdam  was  pos- 
itively great  fun.  Immense  houses  of  well- 
baked  brick  all  out  of  the  perpendicular,  some 
leaning  over  into  the  street,  others  slanting 
inwards,  rose  from  the  edges  of  the  canals 
to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  stories ;  am- 
phibious-looking babies-tottered  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  water  or  stood  in  the  middle  oi 
the  narrow  lanes  which  were  used  as  thor- 
oughfares ;  here  was  a  splendid  shop  rich  in 
the  wares  of  Paris,  there  an  open  cellar  with 
a  dozen  occupants  huddled  together  on  the 
steps ;  parlour  windows  draped  with  embroi- 


dered curtains  and  set  off  with  rare  flowers 
gave  evidence  of  wealth  and  luxury  in  a 
structure  whose  gable  end,  ornamented  at  top 
with  a  beam  and  pulleys,  looked  towards  the 
ever  stagnant  pool;  everything  was  singu- 
lar, extraordinary,  mirth-provoking.  It  was 
scarcely  to  be  believed,  that  in  a  week  from 
the  Boulevard  des  Italicns,  we  had  come  to  so 
queer  a  place  :  it  seemed  rather  that  we  had 
reached  the  antipodes  and  were  surrounded 
by  the  natives  of  some  remote  province  of 
China,  known  only  to  adventurous  traders  and 
daring  captains  of  the  sea. 

If  there  is  so  much,  however,  to  excite  the 
risibles  and  offend  the  olfactories  in  Amster- 
dam, there  is  more  to  impress  the  stranger 
with  its  commercial  greatness  and  the  energy 
of  its  citizens.  The  price  of  safety  there  is 
eternal  vigilance ;  and  as  nothing  but  the 
most  indomitable  enterprise  could  have  reared 
such  a  town  out  of  the  marshes,  so  nothing 
but  continuous  watchfulness  keeps  it  from 
being  submerged.  With  every  coming  in  ot 
the  tide,  Amsterdam  would  be  under  water, 
but  for  the  wonderful  contrivances  they  have 
for  shutting  out  the  ocean,  staying  the  proud 
waves  as  King  Canute  could  not.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  daily  cost  of  keeping  in  re- 
pair the  dykes,  bridges  and  canals  of  Am- 
sterdam, amounts  to  several  thousand  guil- 
ders, and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  a  peo- 
ple, whose  capital  is  thus  maintained  by  a 
daily  victory  over  the  sea,  in  respect  of  their 
manners  and  customs,  differing  as  these  do 
essentially  from  the  social  habitudes  of  Eng- 
land, France,  or  America,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  they  live  to  some  purpose. 
There  are  people  whose  lives  are  spent  in 
gardens  filled  with  statuary,  whose  taste  in 
art  is  admitted  to  be  perfect,  whose  word  if. 
law  in  the  Courts  of  etiquette,  who  contri- 
bute far  less  to  the  common  btock  of  human 
economy  than  these  phlegmatic  dwellers  in 
the  frog-pond,  ridiculous  as  they  may  have 
been  made  by  the  wit  of  Voltaire. 

What  the  immense  resources  of  Holland 
were,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  stranger 
will  be  able  to  judge  when  he  enters  that 
imposing  palace  of  stone,  than  which  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  modern  times  have 
erected  nothing  more  vast  or  stately,  with  its 
superb  halls  rich  in  sculptured  marbles,  and 
its  great  tower  rising  with  strength  and  sym- 
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metry  into  tbe  upper  air.  No  one  can  walk 
through  it  without  an  increased  respect  for 
"  Holland  old  and  Holland  new  ;"  for  a  fine 
picture  by  Wappers,  which  hangs  in  the  Au- 
dience Chamber,  shows  that  the  Dutchman 
has  not  degenerated  since  the  days  of  Von 
Tromp  and  De  Witt,  and  perpetuates  one  of 
the  most  gallant  acts  ever  performed  by  man. 
This  was  the  blowing  up  of  his  own  ship  by  the 
heroic  Van  Speyk  in  1831  to  prevent  its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Belgians  with  whom 
the  Hollandese  were  then  at  war.  They 
keep  the  memory  of  Van  Speyk  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  it  should  be,  and  in 
the  largest  church  in  Amsterdam  there  is  a 
marble  monument  erected  to  him  near  the 
grave  of  De  Ruyter. 

•Apropos  of  churches  in  Holland — nothing 
can  appear  more  singular  than  those  immense 
Gothic  structures,  designed  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  worship  which  appeals  chiefly  to 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  stripped  of  every 
adornment  and  applied  to  Protestant  uses. 
The  whole  thing  seems  incongruous ;  lofty 
arches  whitewashed,  stone  pavements  floored 
over,  a  row  of  common  benches  in  front  of  a 
pulpit  carved  in  the  richest  manner ;  the  two 
formulas  appear  to  be  contending  with  each 
other  in  the  temple  from  which  one  has  been 
excluded.  The  reaction  from  the  profuse 
decorations  which  obtained  before  Luther 
has  even  given  a  shabby  look  to  the  neces- 
sary church  furniture.  Perhaps  this  is  re- 
ferable, to  some  extent,  to  Dutch  taste  which 
rejects  beauty  always. 

There  is  a  great  gallery  in  Amsterdam 
where  a  splendid  collection  of  the  Flemish 
painters  is  to  be  seen  which  no  tourist  should 
miss.  As  I  am  not  writing  a  guide  book, 
however,  nor  a  work  on  the  different  schools 
of  art,  I  say  nothing  of  its  Potters  and  Rem- 
brandts  and  Ostades,  wonderful  as  they  are ; 
nor  need  I  extend  this  account  of  a  jaunt 
into  the  Low  Countries  any  farther  than  to 
say,  that  while  I  would  not  choose  any  por- 
tion of  them  as  a  residence,  I  left  them  with 
a  high  sense  of  the  thrift,  comfort  and  indus- 
try of  the  people  and  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  State  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  an  extended  commerce  and  a  pure  religion. 

J.  R.  T. 


THE  ISLE  OF  ZETLAND. 


BY  A.  B.    SEALS. 

Sing  me  a  song  in  Runic  measure, 
And  let  thy  notes  be  loud  aod  shrill, 
And  let  that  song  be  fill'd  with  pleasure, 
For  pleasure  waits  on  music  still. 

I  must  cast  off  the  leaden  fetter, 

That  binds  the  spirit  at  its  will, 

When  I  am  sad,  those  strains  sound  sweeter, 

Then  let  thy  notes  be  loud  and  shrill. 

Then  strike  thy  harp  to  Ruoic  measure, 
Tbe  Norsemen  e'er  were  glad  to  hear  it ; 
It  made  their  hearts  swell  high  with  pleasure, 
And  Briton's  sons  knew  well  to  fear  it. 

It  spoke  of  Norway's  deeds  of  valor, 
And  Zetland's  Use  prolonged  the  strain, 
It  threw  around  their  homes  a  halo 
Where  harps  will  never  sound  again. 

But  should  a  minstrel  strike  his  numbers, 
On  those  sad  isles  whence  freedom's  fled, 
'T would  wake  the  Norseman  from  his  slumbers, 
To  tell  you  how  his  fathers  bled. 

Those  ocean  isles !  how  sad  a  tale 
Is  cherished  from  their  legends  old ; 
From  hill-top,  and  from  mountain  vale 
All  sing  of  fearless  Ronald  bold. 

But  Briton's  yoke  hath  crush' d  their  might, 
And  robbed  them  of  their  shining  gold ; 
They  once  were  fearless  to  the  fight, 
Alas !  they  fell  with  Ronald  bold. 

Proud  Magnus,  from  bis  turrets  high, 
Beholds  no  more  the  topmast  sail, 
And  penons  waving  to  the  sky, 
And  yard-arm  bending  to  the  gale. 

Those  freighted  barks  will  come  no  more, 
To  bring  stern  Magnus  heaps  of  gold ; 
Their  prows  have  sought  another  shore, 
And  yet  their  fate  is  left  untold. 

No  more  the  pibroch's  pleasing  note 
Is  heard  in  Magnus'  templed  hall ; 
No  more  the  lightly  veering  beat 
Is  manned  at  Magnus'  potent  call. 

Fair  isle !  where  pleasure  fill'd  the  throng, 
No  more  shall  banquets  heap  the  board, 
The  pibroch's  notes  no  more  prolong 
The  festal  of  the  islet  lord. 

Those  feudal  chiefs  sleep  in  the  tomb. 
Their  waving  flags  are  rent  in  twain  ; 
The  British  fleet  bath  sealed  their  doom. 
Their  wealth  is  wafted  o'er  the  main. 

CoUtmhui,  G*.*  Sept.  1851. 
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TO  MARIA— A  SONNET. 

BY  J.  W.  F.  J. 

'Tis  said  a  maiden  dwells  in  sweet  Kathay, 

Whose  breath  makes  glad  the  air  she  breathes  upon; 
And  round  whose  form  a  loveliness  alway 

Is  floating  like  a  holy  robe,  and  one 
Whose  eyes  on  her  have  rested, ne'er  will  know 
Heart  bursting  sorrow,  nor  the  pangs  of  woe ; 
But  all  his  life,  in  nn  eternal  day, 

Will  tell  of  rapture  and  of  sadness  gone. 
Like  to  a  glance  from  her  came  thine  to  me, 

Bearing  upon  its  light  a  joy  from  Aidenn ; 
Because  thy  spirit  loveth  Poesie, 

Thou  gavest  a  smile  to  one  who  loved  thee,  maiden; 
A  heart-born,  prayer  I  give  thee  in  return — 
May  thy  life's  cup  be  filled  from  joy's  own  urn! 

Bloomebury,  Fa.,  Oct.,  1854. 


■Stoto  nf  3ta  tBnrb. 


Apraja  :  a  Norwegian  and  Lapland  Tale ;  or  Life  and 
Love  in  Norway.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Theodore  Miigge,  by  Edward  Joy  Morris.  Philadel- 
phia. Lindsay  and  Blakiston.  1854.  [From  A.Mor- 
ris. 

The  author  of  this  handsome  work,  Theodore  Muggr, 
is  very  popular  in  Germany,  and  we  gather  from  the  pre- 
face of  the  translator,  Mr.  Morris,  that  "  Afraja"  has  added 
to  his  already  high  reputation.  It  is  a  etory  of  the  strange 
life  of  Norway,  full  of  energy,  spirit  and  dramatic  point, 
and  betraying  entire  familiarity  with  the  scenes  and  char- 
acters described  by  the  author.  It  is  unique  as  a  deline- 
ation of  the  Norwegian  coast  life,  and  presents  the  other 
half  of  the  picture,  a  portion  of  which  Miss  Bremer  has 
painted.  We  think  the  work  cannot  fail  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

Firmiliah,  a  "Spasmodic"  tragedy.  By  T.  Percy 
Janet.  Redfield.  New  York.  1854.  [From  James 
Woodhouse. 

The  witty  author  of  this  clever  mosaic  work,  prefaces 
his  tragedy  with  an  explanatory  introduction,  which  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  genus  "  hoax."  The  whole  work 
is  a  hoax,  and  so  excellently  has  the  author  carried  out 
his  intention,  that  even  the  venerable  and  astute  Black- 
wood was  taken  in,  and  thoroughly  deceived— in  proof  of 
which  fact  we  refer  to  the  article  on  Firmilian  in  that 
magazine  two  or  three  months  since.  Who  Mr.  T.  Percy 
Jones  is,  we  cannot  say— we  mean  of  course,  the  gentle- 
man writing  under  that  nam  de  plume,  though  perhaps 
nam  de  guerre  would  be  the  better  term,  inasmuch  as  the 
author  has  managed  to  get  into  a  most  amusing  critical 
war  with  his  reviewers.  How  Blackwood  or  any  other 
magazine  or  journal  could  have  been  deceived  by  this 
witty  performance  we  cannot  understand.  The  work  is 
throughout  a  satire  on  the  present  spasmodic  school  of 
Alexander  Smith  and  others :— and  the  intention  of  the 


writer  of  "  Firmilian"  is  obviously  to  cast  ridicule  upon 
these  gentlemen  one  and  all.  If  any  one  who  has  read 
the  critique  in  Blackwood  doubts  this,  let  him  go  through 
the  preface  to  the  tragedy,  and  he  will  not  have  any  doubt 
remaining  thereafter.  The  author  thanks  the  gentlemen 
who  have  abused  him  for  having  "  brought  him  forward," 
and  then  proceeds  to  say  that  he  never  would  have  pub- 
lished the  poem  if  he  had  not  "  conscientiously  believed 
it  worthy  of  admiration."  He  adds  that  he  is  aware  that 
some  passages  are  inferior  to  others,  but  this  he  intended : 
and  then  winds  up  with  the  modest  observation  that  he 
"  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  any  gentleman  who  will 
make  him  acquainted  with  a  better"— poem  than  Firmil- 
ian. The  preface  is  excellent  in  its  way — the  tragedy 
not  very  striking,  though  not  without  admirable  lines : 
for  some  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  pages  14, 15  and 
1 6.  Portions  of  the  book  are  in  intensely  bad  taste,  not 
to  say  absolutely  repulsive  and  disgusting.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  work  of  a  man  of  ability. 


The  Anabasis,  or  Expedition  of  Cyrus ;  and  the  Memo- 
rabilia of  Socrates.  Literally  translated  from  the  Greek 
of  Xenophon.  By  the  Rev.  /.  8.  Watson,  M.  A.,  M. 
R.  S.  L.,  with  a  Geographical  Commentary  by  F.  W. 
A  ins  worth,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  G.  S.  Lon- 
don.  Henry  G.  Bonn.  1854.    [From  J.  W.  Randolph. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Bonn's  myriad  of  publications  and 
is  brought  out  in  the  uniform  style  of  his  "  Classic," 
"  Standard"  and  other  u  Libraries"— carefully  edited  and 
as  accurate  as  proof  reading  can  make  any  thing.  The 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon  we  need  not  tell  the  reader,  is 
the  great  work  of  a  great  Captain,  and  stands  alone  as  a 
narrative  of  the  Expedition.  The  Memorbailia  require 
no  notice  from  us : — we  respectfully  refer  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Temperance  movement  to  page  496  of  this 
volume.  They  will  there  find  the  views  of  Socrates — not 
exactly  on  the  Maine  law,  but  on  the  general  subject. 


Kafzas  axd  Nebraska  :  the  History,  Geographical  and 
Physical  Characteristics,  and  Political  Position  of  those 
Territories :  an  account  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Compa- 
nies, and  directions  to  emigrants.  By  Edward  E.  Hale. 
With  an  original  map  from  the  latest  authorities.  Bos- 
ton.   Phillips,  Samson  &  Co.  Now  York.  J.  C.  Derby. 
1854.    [From  James  Woodhouse. 
A  very  useful  and  reliable  account  of  the  two  new  ter- 
ritories which  have  created  so  much  political  agitation  in 
their  relation  with  the  United  States.    Mr.  Hale's  inten- 
tion seems  to  be  simply  a  compilation  of  such  plain  facts 
connected  with  the  territories,  as  will  assist  the  emigrant, 
and  his  volume  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly  useful  to  this 
class  of  the  community.    The  map  appended  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  first  ever  drawn. 


Isabkl  Carollton  :  a  Personal  Retrospect.  By  Knel- 
ler  Glen.  Boston.  Phillips,  Samson  &  Co.  New 
York.    J.  C.  Derby.  1854.    [From  James  Woodhouse. 

A  domestic  story  written  apparently  by  a  lady,  and 
with  numerous  touches  betraying  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
literary  workman,  or  rather  workwoman.  The  tale  flows 
on  graceful  and  easily,  as  do  nearly  all  the  narrations  of 
lady-writers,  and  at  times  becomes  dramatic  and  striking 
as  in  the  scene  describing  a  conflagration,  and  the  escape 
of  the  heroine.    Much  skill  is  shown  in  the  titles  of  the 
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chapters :  the  one  in  which  the  scene  we  refer  to  occurs, 
is  prefaced  with  M  Mr.  Gunnerson's  pipe  does  him  bad 
service,  indirectly  bringing  about  my  first  offer.*'  The 
volume  ends  very  brightly  and  pleasantly. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  A  .New  Edi- 
tion with  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  author.  By  John 
Mitford.  Boston.  Phillips,  Samson  &  Company. 
New  York.  Jame*  C.  Derby.  1854.  (From  James 
Woodhouse. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  better  or  more  attractive  edition 
of  Milton  than  the  one  before  us.  The  typography  is  a 
model  of  excellence,  and  an  octogenarian  might  read  the 
"  Paradise  Lost"  here,  without  spectacles.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  old  London  edition  found  in  country  houses— 
we  cannot  at  the  moment  recall  the  edition— with  its 
large  heavy  type  and  ample  margin,— which  it  is  almost 
a  pleasure  to  read  without  the  author's  thought.  Messrs. 
Phillips,  Samson  and  Company  have  done  a  most  accept- 
able service  to  all  lovers  of  the  great  bard,  and  we  think 
their  admirable  edition  will  have  a  great  sale.  Every 
man  of  taste  who  loves  Milton  should  possess  ir.  Of  the 
critical  portion  of  the  text— the  labors  of  Mr.  Mitford— 
we  need  not  say  much.  The  coincidences  he  has  collect- 
ed are  more  enrious  than  valuable.  Still  they  will  prob- 
ably be  of  great  interest  to  many  students  of  Milton,  and 
those  who  do  not  care  for  such  notes  may  pass  over  them. 
The  edition  before  us  is  in  two  handsome  volumes,  the 
first  of  which  contains  the  '*  Paradise  Lost" — the  second 
Milton's  dramatic  pieces,  sonnets,  etc.  We  commend  tlie 
edition  to  all. 


The  Parables  or  the  New  Testament  Practically 
Unfolded.  By  Rev.  Wm.  Bacon  Stevens,  D.  D., 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia.  Ele- 
gantly illustrated.  Philadelphia.  E.  H.  Butler  &. 
Co.    1864.    [From  J.  W.  Randolph. 

This  very  handsome  volume  is  one  of  that  numerous 
class  of  books  which  have  of  late  years  attracted  so  much 
attention :— we  mean  the  publications  in  which  art  is 
called  in  to  illustrate,  and  the  burin  of  the  engraver  to 
adorn,  the  pages  of  Scripture.  We  scarcely  think  this  is 
necessary,  but  do  not  on  that  accouut  presume  to  ques- 
tion the  taste  of  good  people  everywhere  who  buy  and 
read  these  volumes.  The  present  work  is  very  handsome 
and  tasteful :  the  engravings  are,  many  of  them,  excel- 
lent :— in  the  frontispiece,  however,  we  would  have  one 
of  the  figures  changed.  Our  taste  may  lie  considered  too 
prudish,  but  we  would  have  these  particular  subject* 
treated  with  the  utmost  care.  With  the  exception  of 
this  the  volume  is  in  the  best  taste  and  will  doubt- 
less become  popular.  The  commentaries  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stevens  in  the  parables  treated  of  are  luminous  and 
valuable. 


The  Poets  and  the  Poetry  or  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
with  an  historical  introduction ;  and  a  brief  view  ol 
Grecian  Philosophers, Orators  and  Historians.  By  Abra- 
ham Mills,  A.  M  .author  of  "The  Literature  and  the 
Literary  Men  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  etc.,  etc. 
Boston.  Phillips,  Samson  and  Company.  New  York. 
James  C.  Derby.    1854.    [Prom  James  Woodhouse. 

Mr.  Mills  has  here  given  a  full  and  detailed  resume  ol 
the  Greek  poetry  with  which— or  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors of  which— every  one  is  more  or  less  acquainted. 


We  suspect  that  very  many  literary  and  cultivated  peo- 
ple who  are  familiar  with  the  name*  of  Hesmd,  and  At* 
ess  us,  and  Sappho,  and  Simonides,  hare  in  reality  very 
little  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  these  poets :  we 
confess  freely  that  this  is  our  predicament  at  least. and  we 
are  persuaded  not  of  ourselves  only.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  contains  critical  and  biographical  accounts  of  all 
the  poets  of  auy  distinction  in  Grecian  literature,  with 
extracts  from  their  writings  by  the  most  approved  trans- 
lator*. A  reader  unacquainted  with  Greek  may  derive 
perhaps  ns  accurate  a  conception  of  the  Greek  pees} 
from  the  volume,  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
It  is  true  that  all  the  life  and  flavor,  so  to  apeak,  of  the 
grand  lyric*  of  Sappho  and  Alcssus  evaporates  in  the 
translation,  but  this  is  unavoidable.  We  cordially  com- 
mend Mr.  Mills'  volume  to  all  lovers  of  the  Grecian  dra- 
matic, lyric,  and  pastoral  poetry,  and  to  every  admirer  of 
her  historians  and  orator'*. 


The  Scout  :  or  the  Black  Riders  of  Congaree.    By  W. 
Gilmore  Simms.    New  York  :  Redfield.    1854. 

In  a  late  notice  of  the  "  Partisan"  we  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  this  handsome  edition  of  Mr.  Simms'  works. 
The  present  volume  is  brought  out  in  uniform  style  with 
the  "  Partisan"  and  prefaced  as  before  by  the  admirable 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Darley .  The  *•  Scout"  is  one  of  Mr. 
Simms'  best  and  most  spirited  performances,  and  will  be 
read  with  new  interest  in  its  present  attractive  form. 

We  wish  (hat  all  our  American  "  standard  authors'* 
would  adopt  the  plan  of  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Simms,  and  give  to  the  world  a  complete  and  care- 
fully revised  edition  of  the  volumes  upon  which  their  fee* 
must  rest.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  volumes  get 
out  of  print,  or  only  exist  in  dusty  boards,  which  tbe 
present  picture-and-gilt-loving  generation  turn  away  from. 
With  these  revised  editions  their  fame,  we  i 
commences  another  lease. 


The  Tenses&eeak  Abroad  :  or  Letters  from  Esuope. 
Asia  and  Africa.  By  Randal  W.  MacGa—dk,  A.  M-, 
LL-B.,  a  member  of  the  Nashville  bar.  New  York 
Redfield.    1854. 

This  work  is  scarcely  as  good  as  the  title— which  is  ad- 
mirable— would  seem  to  indicate.  Mr.  MacGaveck  sees 
a  great  many  things  and  tells  about  them  all,  bnt  in  a  sjae- 
oer  wholly  destitute  of  originality  and  not  seldom  disfig- 
ured by  the  perfection  of  commonplace.  Wo  need  only 
say,  in  support  of  this  assertion,  that  the  author  < 
the  sensations  of  the  traveller  in  the  Garden  of  i 
ane  as  "  peculiar  and  agreeable"— after  reading  whkb 
we  confess  to  having  deliberately  closed  the  volume  with 
a  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  never  again  to  open 
it  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  worthy  of  attention  in  the  volume,  but  we  have 
not  discovered  it. 


Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Characters.  By  J/jinsssr 
de  Lamartinc,  author  of  u  History  of  the  Girondists," 
etc.,  etc.  lu  two  volumes.  New  York.  Harper  it 
Brothers.     1861.    [Prom  A.  Morris. 

While  we  have  no  sort  oi  liking  lor  M.  Alpbonse  et 
Lamartine  in  his  role  of  autobiographical  romance  en- 
ter, and  cannot  endure  his  "Confidences,"  bis  ** Rapha- 
el," and  other  productions  of  a  similar 
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still  confess  to  a  very  great  admiration  of  this  writer's 
powers  of  characterization,  and  personal  delineation  ol 
historical  celebrities.  His  sketch  of  Nelson  and  Lady 
Hamilton  in  the  present  volumes,  is  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable pieces  of  historical  portraiture  we  have  ever  met 
with ;  aud  if  he  takes  a  somewhat  French  view  of  the 
subject  we  cannot  complain— perhaps  the  fact  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  strangely  entertaining  theme.  But 
nearly  all  the  portraits  in  the  volume  are  equally  excel- 
lent—of  Socrates,  Heioise  and  Palissy  for  instance.  The 
author's  vivid  and  striking  genius  for  characterization 
shines  in  them  all.  We  are  sorry  that  he  ever  commit? 
the  mistake  of  turning  his  pen  to  other  themes.  In  tin* 
department,  we  repeat,  he  is  facile  princeps%  and  stands 
atone  among  French  writers— even  before  Michelet  and 
Thiers.  A  brief  consideration  of  his  chief  works  will 
establish  satisfactorily  in  the  reader's  mind  the  truth  ol 
what  we  state.  It  will  be  found  that  M.  de  Lamartiue  is 
eminently  successful  whenever  he  touches  upon  charac- 
terization— his  History  of  the  Provisional  Government  ol 
February,  is  perhaps  the  best  instance  of  his  powers. 
The  present  volumes  are  not  unwotthy  to  rank  with  that 
excellent  piece  of  historical  portraiture  . — they  will  amply 
repay  perusal,  and  we  need  not  commend  them  to  our 
readers. 


A  Practical  and  Commercial  Arithmetic,  contain- 
ing definitions  of  terms  and  rules  of  operations  with 
numerous  examples;  the  whole  forming  a  complete 
treatise  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  By 
Oerardus  Beekman  Docharty,  LL.D.  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  and  au- 
thor of  "The  Institutes  of  Algebra."  New  York. 
Harper  &  Brothers.    1854.    [From  A.  Morris. 

We  have  copied  the  title-page  of  Professor  Docharty's 
volume  verbatim  et  literatim,  as  the  best  indication  of  the 
contents  and  aim  of  the  work.  As  far  as  we  have  exam- 
ined it,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  full,  complete  and  accurate 
manual.  It  is  in  the  best  type  of  Harper  &  Brothers  in 
the  school  book  Department. 


Harper's  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Nob.  IV.,  V.,  VI. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York.  1854.  [From  A. 
Morris. 

We  have  spoken  already  of  this  excellent  Gazetteer. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  best  Gazetteer,  like  the  best  Dictionary,  is  obvious- 
ly—other things  being  eq ual— the  latest  published.  The 
present  work  is  one  which  has,  we  are  assured,  been  long 
in  preparation;  and  we  find  everywhere,  evidences  of 
thorough  care,  and  great  skill.  It  embraces  thousands  of 
places  never  before  "  set  down  in  the  books,"  and  cannot 
fail  to  become  the  standard  work  in  its  department.  It 
has  reached  its  sixth  number. 


LiiTRs  or  the  Queens  of  England  before  the  Nor 
ma*  Conquest.  By  Mrs.  Matthew  Hale,  Philadel- 
phia. Blanchard  and  Len.  1851.  [From  G.  M. 
West. 

A  carefully  considered  and  valuable  work  upon  a  sub- 
ject little  known,  and  treated  of  in  few  histories.  Wo 
confess  to  some  surprise  at  the  quantity  of  documentary 
authority  collected  by  Mrs.  Halo: —we  could  not  have 


believed  that  even  the  British  Museum  contained  mate- 
rial for  so  full  and  interesting  a  volume.  The  Queens  be- 
fore the  Conquest  are  regularly  taken  up,  and  the  most 
trifling  events  in  their  lives  detailed  upon  irrefragable  au- 
thority. We  have  here  the  histories  of  those  wonderful 
Gueneveres,  the  queens  of  Arthur,  who  figure  so  promi- 
nently in  ballad  story  ;  and  the  authentic  history  of  the 
great  Lord  of  Camelot  also—his  last  battle,  and  death, 
and  character.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  work  of 
equal  interest  and  value.  If  possible  we  shall  return 
to  it. 


The  Clinker  Manuscripts.  Some  passages  in  the 
life  of  Geoffrey  Clinker,  Esq.  Written  by  himself. 
Richmond.    Mac  far  lane  and  Fergusson.    1854. 

This  genial  little  tale  appeared,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Messenger.  It  has  been 
republished  in  book— or  pamphlet— form,  in  a  very  neat 
aud  tasteful  style.  Of  the  merits  of  the  tale  our  readers 
have  already  judged :— or  if  they  have  failed  to  do  so, 
have  missed  passing  a  most  agreeable  and  pleasant  hour. 
It  is  full  of  quiet  touches,  and  genial,  sunny  groupings 
which  leave  a  most  pleasing  impression  on  the  mind. 
We  commend  it  in  its  present  form  to  all  our  readers. 

One  or  two  errors  in  the  first  publication,  and  a  slight 
anachronism,  are  corrected,  we  observe,  in  the  copy  be* 
fore  us. 


Dona  Blanca  of  Navarre.  An  Historical  Romance. 
By  Don  Francisco  Navarro  Vittoslada,  New  York. 
T.  L.  Magagnos  &  Co.  1854.  [From  J.  W.  Ran- 
dolph. 

Senor  Don  Francisco  Navarro  Villoslada—  may  he  live 
a  thousand  years  1 — is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent writers  in  Spain,  and  to  enjoy  a  very  high  reputation 
among  his  countrymen.  A  press  of  engagements  has 
prevented  us  from  reading  "  Dona  Blanca,11  which  is  said 
to  be  his  finest  production.  It  is  brought  out  in  very 
handsome  style  by  Magagnos  &  Co.,  who  seem  to  be 
compatriots  of  the  author  to  judge  from  the  name. 

We  think  wo  can  promise  our  readers  a  fine  chivalric 
tale  in  ••  Dona  Blanca"  and  not  a  catchpenny, u  thrilling 
romance."  The  story,  from  the  hasty  examination  we 
have  been  able  to  give  it,  appears  exceedingly  entertain- 
ing. 


Healthy  Skin  :  a  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and 
Hair,  their  Preservation  and  Management.  By  Eras- 
mus Wilson,  F.  R.  S.  SecontI  American  from  the 
fourth  London  edition.  With  illustrations.  Philadel- 
phia.   Blanchard  &  Lea.    1854.    [From  A.  Morris. 

The  important  subject  of  the  akin,  and  the  menus  of 
preserving  it  and  the  hair  in  a  healthy  state  are  treated  of 
at  length  in  this  volume.  We  have  been  much  interested 
in  the  account  given  of  tho  changes  which  frequently  take 
place  in  the  color  of  the  hair  from  fright,  sorrow,  or  vio- 
lent emotion  of  any  description.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  subjects  connected  with  physiology,  and  will  am- 
ply repay  attention.  The  work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  well- 
known  physiologist  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  Lon- 
don, where,  as  will  be  seen  from  tho  title-page,  given  above, 
it  has  run  through  four  editions.  The  subjects  are  illus- 
trated with  excellent  diagrams. 
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Life's  Lessor.    A  Tale.    New  York.  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.   1854. 

This  entertaining  volume  has  a  certain  originality  and 
freshness  about  it  which  is  very  striking.  Evidently 
written  by  a  lady,  and  never,  or  scarcely  ever  rising  above 
the  level  of  everyday  events,  it  is  just  the  book  to  please 
that  class  of  readen  who  prefer  the  details  of  social  life 
to  the  glitter  of  romance.  The  style  is  singular,  and  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  describe  it :  perhaps  we  may  con- 
vey our  meaning  in  a  measure  by  saying  that  it  strikes 
upon  the  ear  like  the  short  sentences  of  a  taciturn  man, 
interested  in  his  subject  and  speaking  continuously.  The 
picture  of  Nannie's  and  Peyton's  flirtation  is  exceedingly- 
pleasant  and  true  to  nature. 

We  cannot  imagine  who  the  author  of  this  entertaining 
volume  can  be ;  but  we  are  sure  it  does  not  come  from  an 
unpractised  pen.    We  have  received  it  from  Mr.  Morris. 


The  Synonyms*  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Rich- 
ard  Chevenix  Trench,  B.  £.,  author  of  **  The  Study  of 
Words"  and  "  The  Lessons  in  Proverbs."  New  fork. 
Redfield.    [From  J.  Woodbouse. 

Mr.  French's  former  works  on  Words  and  Proverbs, 
have  earned  for  him  a  well  deserved  popularity.  These 
works  were  the  fruits  of  great  learning,  and  the  author's 
style  was  such  as  could  but  attract  and  win  admiration. 
His  present  effort,  though  it  must  necessarily  be  much 
more  restricted  in  its  circulation,  will  be  acceptable  to 
students  of  the  New  Testament.  The  writer  has  contri- 
ved to  throw  around  a  subject  somewhat  trite,  the  graces 
of  an  enlivening  style.  His  book  will  be  sought  after  and 
read  with  profit. 


The  Lost  Heiress.    By  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Soutkworth. 
Philadelphia.    T.  B.  Peterson.    1854. 

We  have  received  this  novel  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Holbrook, 
and  though  we  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  it,  suppose 
it  is  quite  as  good  as  the.  other  works  of  the  authoress. 


Illustrations  of  Genius.    By  Henry  Giles.    Boston. 
Ticknor  &  Fields.    1854.    [From  A.  Morris. 

Mr.  Henry  Giles  is  one  of  the  sprightliest  essayists  and 
reviewers  of  the  present  day.  His  present  charming  vol- 
ume will  meet  with  many  admirers,  who  will  devour  with 
avidity  every  thing  this  writer  puts  forth.  The  book  is 
published  in  the  Ticknor  style. 


Magazines  and  Reviews. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Woodhouse,  the  London, 
Edinburgtand  Westminister  Quarterly  Reviews,  together 
with  Blackwood.  The  Quarterlies  arc  of  average  merit 
Blackwood  more  entertaining  we  think  than  usual.  The 
Westminister  contains  a  temperate  resums  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  "  Types  of  Mankind"  and  discusses  that 
volume  with  more  justice  than  we  had  reason  to  expect. 
The  reviewer  concludes  by  saying  that  the  volume— the 
M  Types  of  Mankind"— is  nothing  more  than  the  "  Diver- 
sity brief"  put  forth  by  the  advocates  on  that  side  of  the 
question,  and  very  far  from  conclusive.  This  for  the 
Westminster  is  quite  respectable. 

We  have  also  received  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine, 
which  is  as  usual  crowded  with  valuable  information. 


History  of  Cuba,  or  Notes  of  a  Traveller  in  the  Trop- 
ics :  being  a  political,  historical,  and  statistical  account 
of  the  island,  from  its  first  discovery  to  the  present  time. 
By  Maturin  M.  Ballon.  Illustrated.  Boston.  Phil- 
lips, Samson  &  Co.  New  York.  J.  C.  Derby.  Phil* 
adelphia.  Lippincott,  Grambo  and  Company.  1854. 
[From  James  Woodhouse. 

The  interest  felt  far  and  wide  on  the  subject  of  the  Is- 
land of  Cuba,  at  the  present  juncture  of  affaire,  willcaase 
this  volume  to  be  extensively  read.  Mr.  Ballon  has  gone 
over  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  has  presented  the  salient 
points  of  Cuban  life  and  history  in  a  neat  and  attractive 
manner.  The  historical  details  are  of  much  interest,  and 
the  sketches  of  Cuban  manners,  the  cigar  smoking  pro- 
pensities of  the  ladies,  and  the  insouciant*  habitudes  of 
the  Spanish  population,  will  be  read  with  interest  and  in- 
struction. The  reader  will  have  obtained  a  very  clear 
and  connected  view  of  the  history  of  the  Island  while 
simply  amusing  himself:  and  this  is  the  utmost  which 
any  reader  can  dexire.  The  volume  contains  numerous 
wood  cuts  of  average  merit. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

The  Editor  of  the  Messenger  takes  the  present  occasion 
to  thank  correspondents  for  many  valuable  communica- 
tions, and  to  briefly  say  why  many  of  these  manuscripts 
have  not  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  work.  Some  of 
these  contributions  were  much  too  long,  others  of  a  polit- 
ical or  religious  character,  others  again  relating  to  sub- 
jects which  the  editor  saw  no  reason  or  propriety  at  the 
time  in  discussing.  It  is  almost  certain  that  some  of  his 
correspondents  have  been  offended  by  the  exclusion  of 
their  articles — this,  however,  be  can  only  regret.  The 
duty  of  selecting  for  a  literary  journal  from  a  mass  of  con- 
tributions, is  necessarily  an  invidious  task,  and  yet  the 
duty  must  be  performed,  if  the  editor  has  a  proper  regard 
for  the  character  of  the  work,  and  the  wishes  of  his  read- 
ers. 

The  editor  would,  therefore,  again  return  his  mot  cor* 
dial  thanks  to  his  numerous  correspondents,  especially  to 
the  fairer  portion.  It  is  more  than  ever  difficulty  to  deal 
with  MSS.  from  this  latter  source,  from  the  peculiarity 
of  their  subjects,  and  especially  when  there  is  no  possible 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  literary  execution  of  the  arti- 
cles. 

All  MSS.  will  be  returned  promptly,  if  not  used— wiA 
die  exception  of  those  which  are  anonymous.  These  are 
necessarily  retained  in  the  absence  of  any  address. 

Communications  relating  to  the  history,  topograph*, 
and  manners  of  Virginia  are  invited.  Articles  of  this  des- 
cription, such  as  the  Messenger  once  contained  in  Urge 
measure,  will  be  most  acceptable.  They  may  be  made  both 
valuable  and  entertaining  :— and  since  the  discontinuance 
of  Mr.  Maxwell's  interesting  u  Register,"  the  Messenger 
would  seem  to  be  the  proper  receptacle  of  such  papers. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  contributors  to  know  that  the 
magazine  is  addressed  to  a  regularly  increasing  n amber 
of  readers,  and  that  the  subscribers  to  the  work  are  of  the 
most  cultivated  portions  of  the  community  :  such  as  the 
best  minds  would  select  for  auditors. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OP  MIND : 

IS   NOT  THE  WORD    "  WiLL"    A  TERM  INDICA- 
TING THE  SOUL  OF  MAN  ? 

BY   W.  .«.    C3KAYSOX. 

In  "An  Attempt  to  exhibit  the  Theory  of 
Christianity,"  published  by  the  Appletons  of 
New  York,  the  writer  of  this  paper  sought  to 
maintain  that  there  is  no  distinction,  either 
in  religion  or  morals,  between  the  will  of 
man  and  the  soul  or  spirit  of  man. 

The  reader  need  not  be  alarmed,  from  any 
apprehension  that,  in  the  present  article,  or 
in  the  pages  of  the  Messenger,  the  writer  in- 
tends to  discuss  a  purely  religious  question. 
He  intends  no  such  thing. 

The  subject  now  sought  to  be  presented  to 
the  reader's  attention,  is  discussed  by  Locke  in 
his  Essay  upon  the  Human  Understanding, 
and  by  many  great  minds  since  Locke's  day, 
and  latterly  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The 
question  is,  what  is  man  in  a  moral  view  of 
him  ?  Removing  from  the  consideration  of 
man  as  a  moral  being,  all  that  is  tangible  or 
material  about  him,  what  is  he,  and  how  is  he 
to  be  described  by  human  speech  1  This  ques- 
tion, with  its  answer,  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
every  moral  system.  That  they  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  system  also,  is  no 
reason  why  they  may  not  be  discussed  in 
works  purely  literary. 

No  proposition  can  be  more  undeniable 
than  that  in  order  to  have  a  moral  system, 
that  system  must  address  itself  to  the  respon- 
sible principle  in  man  and  that  responsible 
principle  must  not  be  a  subordinate  principle. 
No  subordinate  principle  can  be  a  respon- 
sible principle  in  the  particulars  in  which  it 
is  subordinate.  To  be  subordinate,  means 
to  be  dependent.  A  responsible  principle 
must  be  independent  to  the  extent  of  its  res- 
ponsibility. If  this  be  so,  then,  it  is  very 
obvious,  that  what  the  master  principle  in 
man  is,  is  a  question  of  the  gravest  moment. 
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\     This  enquiry  leads  us  to  the  examination 
of  the  point  whether  the  mind  or  the  will  be 
the  master  principle  in  man.     If  we  come  to 
the  determination,  in  opposition  to  Locke, 
that  will  is  the  master  or  independent  prin- 
ciple in  man,  then,  we  are  directly  led  to 
enquire,  what  is  the  distinction  between  the 
soul  or  spirit  of  man  and  this  master  princi- 
ple in  man  which  we  call  the  will.     If  the 
will  be  the  master  or  independent  principle 
in  man,  what  relation  is  there  in  man  be- 
tween this  principle  and  the  soul  of  man?  If 
the  will  differ  from  the  soul,  and  the  will  be 
the  master  principle,  the  soul  must  be  depen- 
dent   upon,    and    subordinate  to,  the   will. 
Would  not  such  an  idea  as  this  be  nonsense  ? 
Is  man  a  responsible  being  ?  Is  he  a  moral 
being  ?  If  he  be  either,  is  it  not  obvious  that 
he  must  be  the  one  or  the  other  because  he 
holds  within  his  outward  or  material  frame- 
work a  responsible  or  moral  principle?    If 
this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
then,  what  is  this  .moral  principle  and  what 
is  its  name  ?    What  shall  we  call  it  ?    Shall 
we  call  it  the  soul,  or  the  spirit  ?  Very  well. 
If  we  call  it  the  soul  or  the  spirit,  then,  we 
are  necessitated  to  say  that  the  responsible 
principle  in  man  is  the  soul.     If  we  say  this, 
are  we  not  also  necessitated  to  say  that  the 
mind  of  man  is  not,  and  that  the  will  of  man 
is  not,  either  of  them  the  responsible  princi- 
ple in  man  ?  How  can  they  be,  if  the  *ou/is  ? 
But  suppose  we  call  this  responsible  prin- 
ciple this  moral  principle,  the  will,  then  we 
have  evidently  to  do  one  of  two  things — we 
have  either  to  say  that  the  will  is  a  word 
that  denotes  the  soul  of  man,  or  that  the  soul 
of  man  is  not  the  moral  or  responsible  prin- 
ciple in  man.     From  this  alternative  there  is 
evidently  no  logical  escape. 

Now  I  hold  there  is  not  a  particle  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  will  of  man  and  the 
soul  of  man.  And  I  hold  in  addition  that 
mind,  or  intelligence,  is  an  endowment  of  the 
will  or  the  soul. 

But  what  says  Locke  ?   What  does  he  say 
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1:1  the  opening;  sentence  of  his  great  work  ir 
the  conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding 
Hear  him.     "  The  Ia>t  resort  a  man  has  re 
course  to  in  the  conduct  of  himself  is  hisun 
derstanding;  for  though  we  distinguish  be 
tween  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  give  th< 
supreme  command  to  the  will,  as  to  an  agent 
yet  the  truth  is,  the  man  who  is  the   agen 
determine*  himself  to  this  or  that  voluntary 
action  upon  some  precedent  knowledge  o 
appearance  of  knowledge  in  the  understand 
»ng.     No  man  ever  sets  himself  about  an> 
thing  but  upon  some  view  or  other  whicl 
serves  him  for  a  reason  for  what  he  does  : 
and  whatever  faculties  he  employs  the  un- 
derstanding with  such  light  as  it  has,  well  or 
ill  informed,  constantly  leads." 

From  this  extract  it  evidently  appears  that 
Locke  regards  the  mind  as  the  master  princi- 
ple in  man.  There  is  such  an  obvious  wani 
of  consistency  in  this  philosophy  that  we  are 
unable  to  do  otherwise  than  to  discard  it. 
"  No  man  sets  himself,"  says  he,  "  about  an) 
thing  but  upon  some  view  which  serves  him 
for  a  reason."  That  is  to  say,  no  man  per- 
forms an  action  but  from  some  view  which 
serves  him  as  a  reason.  He  says  also  that 
the  "  last  recourse  a  man  has  resort  to  in  the 
conduct  of  himself  is  his  understanding." 
This  latter  sentence  is  bux  a  repetition  of  the 
same  idea  contained  in  the  former  one.  His 
idea  is  that  man  performs  actions  from  some 
view  which  serves  him  as  a  reason.  In  these 
two  sentences  he  declares  the  doctrine  that 
vtrw  is  the  responsible  actor.  .Man  constant- 
ly J «*ads  in  every  action  performed  by  him 
Then  he  also  &,iys  that  whatever  faculties 
man  employs,  in  performing  an  action,  the 
"  understanding  (mind)  with  such  light  as  it 
has,  well  or  ill  informed,  constantly  leads." 
Do  both  lead  ?  Are  they  identical?  Do  they 
differ  ?  When  Locke  says  that  man  constant- 
ly leads  in  every  action  performed  and  that 
understanding  leads  in  every  action  perform- 
ed, does  he  not  contradict  himself  unless 
man  and  understanding  convey  the  same 
idea?  Is  man,  mind?  Or  in  other  words  is 
mind  the  leading,  or  as  Locke  terms  it  the 
"  supreme  commanding"   principle  in  man  ? 

We  wish  the  reader  to  observe  that  when 
we  use  the  term  man  we  have  in  this  con- 
nection no  reference  to  his  physical  organi- 
zation.    His  physical  organization  is  mere 


natter,  not  differing  from  other  matter  in 
espect  to  moral  quet-tions.    When,  therefore, 
ve  u  e  the  term  man,  in  the  aspect  of  moral 
on  si  derations,  we  mean  the  thing  or  princi- 
*le  in  his  physical  organization  which    pro- 
luces  an  action.     We  say  man  produces  an 
iction.     But  we  do  not  mean   that  man's 
physical  framework  produces  an  action.     It 
s  something  within  or  behind  this  material 
louse  or  habitation  that  produces  actions. 
rVhen  Locke  says  man  does  any  thing,  he 
nust  allude  to  some  immaterial  principle  in 
i  human  body  which  does  the  thing.     If  a 
nan  takes  a  gun  and  loads  it  and  kills  anoth- 
er man  with  it,  these  several  actions,  are  not 
performed,  in  philosophical  language,  by  the 
gun,  or  by  the  man's  hands  or  eyes,  or  by 
any  part  of  the  material  matter  composing 
his  body,  but  by  something  immaterial  with- 
in him,  which  we  regard  as  the  moral  or  im- 
moral cause  of  these  several  actions.     When 
therefore  Locke  says  that  "  no  man  ever  sets 
himself  about  any  thing  but  upon  some  view 
or  other  which  serves  him  for  a  reason   for 
what  he  does,"  we  are  not  to  understand  him 
as  referring  by  the  term  man,  employed  in 
this  sentence,  to  the  physical  body  of  man, 
but  to  an  immaterial  principle  within  him 
which   produces   actions.     We   take   it  for 
granted  that  by  the  term  man  in  this  sentence 
of  his,  he  means  the  principle  in  man's  body 
which  causes  actions.     If  this  be  his  mean- 
ing, (and  if  it  be  not,  the  sentence  is  devoid 
of  all  rationality,)  then  he  means  by  it  that 
the  principle  in  man's  body  which  produces 
actions,  '*  constantly  leads."    But  Locke  also 
says  that  the  mind\n  the  immaterial  thing  in 
man  that  gives  the  supreme  command.     He 
says  the  understanding,  whether  well  or  ill 
informed,  constantly  leads  in  every  action. 
How  can  man,  (regarding  man  as  an  imma- 
terial cause  of  actions,)  produce  an  action, 
unless  this  immaterial  cause  voluntarily  pro- 
ducing the  action,  leads?     If  ufiderstandinz 
constantly  leads  man,  (regarding  man  as  an 
immaterial  cause  of  actions,)  how  can  man 
as  an  immaterial  cause  of  actions  also  con- 
stantly lead  t    There  is  a  contradiction  some- 
where.    The  thing  in  man  that  constantly 
leads,  in  every  action,  is,  according  to  Locke, 
an  immaterial  thing  and  to  this  immaterial 
thing  he  gives  the  name  of  understanding. 
Certainly  we  can  plainly  comprehend  this. 
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Now  let  us  see  what  he  says  also?  He  sayf 
also  that  man  is  a  responsible  being  and  ha* 
recourse  in  the  conduct  of  himself  to  his  un- 
derstanding, and  that  the  truth  is,  that  man 
is  the  agent  or  actor  who  determines  himself 
to  this  or  that  voluntary  action.  Does  not 
the  latter  sentence  contradict  the  former  ? 
We  are  compelled  to  say  that  it  does  unless 
by  man  he  means  a  material  thing,  or  means 
the  understanding.  If  by  man  he  means  an 
immaterial  thing  which  is  responsible  and 
which  has  recourse  in  every  action  to  its  un- 
derstanding, and  is  an  agent  which  determines 
itself  to  this  or  that  voluntary  action,  it  must 
of  very  necessity  be  a  thing  independent  of 
the  understanding  and  differing  from  the  un- 
derstanding, and  if  it  constantly  leads,  it  is 
plainly  contradictory  to  say  that  the  under- 
standing constantly  leads* 

According  to  my  view  of  this  complex, 
yet  extremely  important  question,  it  is  the 
will  of  man  that  constantly,  leads  in  every 
voluntary  action,  whether  well  or  ill  inform- 
ed. The  information  of  the  will  is  simply 
the  intelligence  of  the  will. 

Regarding  man  as  a  responsible  principle 
and  also  as  an  immaterial  principle  I  regard 
him  as  a  willing  principle  :  that  is  to  say  a 
principle  that  produces  actions.  Now  this 
principle  may  produce  a  foolish  action,  fool- 
ish in  its  estimation.  If  it  produces  a  foolish 
action  in  its  own  estimation,  how  can  it  be 
said  that  the  understanding  constantly  leads  ? 
The  action  could  not  be  a  foolish  action  in 
the  estimation  of  the  actor,  unless  it  were 
condemned  by  the  understanding  of  the  actor. 
The  understanding  of  the  actor,  condemning 
the  action,  would  plainly  prohibit  the  action, 
if  it  constantly  led.  How  then  can  the  un- 
derstanding lead  in  a  foolish  action  ? 

If  then  the  will  of  man  be  an  immaterial, 
and  yet  a  responsible  principle,  inhabiting 
man's  material  house  of  habitation,  how 
would  you  describe  the  soul  of  man  ?  How 
is  the  soul  or  spirit  of  man  usually  described 
by  all  moral  philosophers  ?  Do  they  not  de- 
scribe it  as  a  moral,  responsible,  immaterial 
principle,  inhabiting  man's  mateiial  hou«e  of 
habitation  ?  Now  does  it  not  plainly  follow, 
that,  if  the  will  of  man  and  the  soul  of  man 
do  not  mean  the  same  thing,  that  there  are 
in  the  eye  of  moral  philosophy,  two  mo/alt 
immaterial,  responsible  principles  inhabiting 


nan's  material  framework  ?  And  would  this 
lot  be  nonsense?  Cui  bono?  Where  would 
>e  the  use  of  two  responsible  principles? 
How  could  we  get  along  with  two  responsi- 
ble principles  ?  We  find  ourselves  puzzled  to 
answer  for  the  acts  of  one. 

It  was  upon  this  subject  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  blundered  grossly — I  had  almost 
said  stupidly.  He  says,  "  How,  therefore,  I 
repeat,  moral  liberty  is  possible,  in  man,  or 
God,  we  are  utterly  unable  speculatively  to 
understand. "  "  A  determination  by  motives," 
says  he,  "cannot  to  our  understanding  es- 
cape from  necessitation."  "  How  the  will 
can  possibly  be  free  must  remain  to  us  under 
the  present  limitation  of  our  faculties,  wholly 
incomprehensible, ' ' 

He  was  blinded  by  the  philosophy  of 
Locke.  If  the  understanding  constantly 
leads,  as  Locke  teaches,  then,  the  understand- 
ing, being  always  governed  by  motives,  can- 
not be  free  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  it 
is  governed.  A  thing  cannot  be  governed 
and  free,  at  the  same  time.  If  man  is  con- 
trolled by  understanding,  and  understanding 
be  the  creature  of  reasons,  man  must  be  the 
creature  of  reasons  whether  good  or  bad.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  escape  from  necessitation 
if  this  philosophy  be  true.  But  the  philoso- 
phy is  not  true,  because  will  is  the  master 
principle  in  man,  and  constantly  leads  and 
does  unwise  things.  I  grant  that  no  man 
ever  acts  without  a  motive,  but  then  I  hold 
that  motives  are  not  always  reasons.  Had 
Locke  or  Sir  William  Hamilton  taken  notice 
of  this  distinction  they  would  never  have 
fallen  into  the  errors  which  mar  their  systems 
of  philosophy. 

Sir  William  says  that  man  is  free,  but  he 
says  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  just  reasoning.  He  says  he  is  free,  and 
the  only  argument  he  gives  for  it  is  man's 
consciousness.  He  says  that  all  men  are 
conscious  that  they  are  free,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  true  that  they  are  so,  as  if  conscious- 
ness could  be  any  proof  when  in  opposition 
o  ji^t  reasoning,  or  as  if  consciousness  could 
be  any  thing  else  than  the  thinking  or  be- 
liefs of  fallible  men.  Now  Locke  is  much 
the  most  honest  reasoner.  Locke  says  that 
we  are  the  creatures,  the  motives,  and  there- 
fore only  fre^  to  obey  the  motives.  He  does 
not  pretend  to  escape  from  necessitation. 
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He  regards  it  as  a  perfection  of  our  nature. 
I  shall  make  a  long  extract  from  the  publish- 
ed writings  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  order 
to  show  the  reader  that  I  do  him  no  injus- 
tice, but  before  I  do  that,  let  me  make  a 
short  extract  from  Locke. 

"  Tis  not  a  fault,"  says  he,  "  but  a  per- 
fection of  our  nature  to  desire,  will,  and  act 
according  to  the  result  of  a  fair  examination. 
This  is  so  far  from  being  a  restraint  or  dimu- 
nition  of  freedom,  that  it  is  the  very  im- 
provement and  benefit  of  it.  It  is  not  an 
abridgement  of  it ;  it  is  the  end  and  use  of 
our  liberty  and  the  farther  we  are  removed 
from  such  a  determination,  the  nearer  we  are 
to  misery  and  slavery.  A  perfect  indiffer- 
ence in  the  mind,  not  determined  by  the  last 
judgment  of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  thought 
to  attend  its  choice,  would  be  so  far  from 
being  an  advantage  and  excellence  of  any 
intellectual  nature,  that  it  would  be  as  great 
an  imperfection,  as  the  want  of  indifference 
to  act,  or  not  to  act,  till  determined  by  the 
will,  would  be  an  imperfection  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  as  much  a  perfection  that  de- 
sire, or  the  power  of  preferring,  should  be 
determined  by  good,  as  that  the  power  of 
acting  should  be  determined  by  the  will,  and 
the  certainer  the  determination,  the  greater 
the  perfection.  Nay,  were  we  determined 
by  any  thing  but  the  last  determination  of  our 
own  minds,  judging  of  the  good  or  evil  of  an 
action,  we  were  not  free,  the  very  end  of 
our  freedom  being  that  we  might  attain  the 
good  we  choose,  and  therefore  every  man  is 
brought  under  a  necessity  as  an  intelligent 
being  to  be  determined  or  willing  by  his  own 
thought  and  judgment  what  is  best  for  him  to 
do,  else  he  would  be  under  the  determina 
tion  of  some  other  than  himself,  which  is 
want  of  liberty/1  Certainly  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  it  is  not  a  fault  but  a  perfection 
of  our  nature  to  desire  well  and  act  accord- 
ing to  the  result  of  a  fair  examination.  But 
than  the  main  question  is,  who  or  what  is  it 
that  desires,  wills  and  acts — we  certainly 
would  not  be  free  if  we  were  determined  by 
any  thing,  but  by  our  own  last  determina- 
tions, but  then  the  question  again  arises  who 
and  what  is  it  that  determines  ?" 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  very  end  of 
our  freedom  is,  that  we  may  attain  the  good 
we  choose,  and  therefore  every  man  is  brought 


under  a  necessity,  as  an  inteliigent  being,  to 
be  determined  in  willing  by  his  own  choice 
of  what  is  best  for  him,  but  still  the  question 
comes  up,  who  and  what  is  it  that  produce, 
actions,  or  that  acta  ?  Locke  says  it  is  the 
understanding.  If  the  understanding  deter- 
mines the  will,  how  can  the  will  be  free  r 
If  the  last  result  of  a  fair  examination,  had 
by  the  understanding,  controls  or  governs  or 
determines  us  to  action,  how  can  we  be  free 
as  regard  the  action  ?  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  and  from  this  doctrine  Sir  William 
Hamilton  says  there  is  no  logical  escape. 

But  I  think  there  is  a  very  easy  escape  if 
we  only  say  that  man  is  will.  When  there- 
fore we  speak  of  an  intelligent  human  being, 
we  are  according  to  my  views  to  understand 
an  intelligent  human  will.  By  will  in  man, 
I  mean  a  willing  principle.  By  a  willing 
principle  I  mean  a  cause  of  action?.  Any 
immaterial  principle  that  can  cause  an  ac- 
tion I  regard  as  a  will  or  a  willing  principle. 
A  dog  can  cause  an  action.  A  dog  is  an 
immaterial  cause  of  actions.  This  animal 
can  act.  It  acts  from  an  occult,  hidden, 
immaterial,  but  irresponsible  willing  princi- 
ple. The  same  may  be  said  of  every  ani- 
mal. It  is  not  the  matter  composing  the 
body  of  animals  that  causes  them  to  act 
They  act  from  a  principle  that  may  depart 
from  the  body.  When  the  principle,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  departs  from  the  body  of  a 
dog,  for  example,  the  dog  can  no  longer  act. 
It  is  no  longer  a  willing  principle.  A  dead 
dog  has  every  material  attribute  that  a  live 
one  has,  and  yet  the  latter  acts  and  the  for- 
mer does  not.  Why  this  difference,  unless 
it  be  an  intangible,  immaterial  principle  in 
the  dog  that  makes  him  an  acting  being?  A 
dog  causes  actions.  He  governs  his  con- 
duct by  his  will.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  per- 
fectly philosophical  to  say  that  a  dog  is  a 
cause  of  actions  ?  Does  he  not  voluntarily 
do  things,  and  are  not  the  things  which  he 
does,  actions  ?  A  dog  has  life :  is  a  living 
animal.  Now,  what  is  the  distinction  in  res- 
pect to  morals  between  a  dog,  for  example, 
and  man.  Is  it  not  that  the  one  or  the  will 
of  one  has  a  capacity  to  reason,  and  the  other 
has  not.  Man  can  reason — he  can  draw 
conclusions — he  can  come  to  determination* 
from  the  force  of  moral  truths: — but  it  i« 
nevertheless  the  man  thus  endowed  thrtthu* 
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determines.  An  intelligent  will  determines. 
It  is  the  will  that  determines  and  not  the  in- 
telligence as  Locke  holds.  There  is  no  prin- 
ciple in  the  dog  that  can  draw  conclusions — 
that  can  improve  by  experience— that  can 
observe  a  moral  rule— that  can  commmuni- 
cate  a  moral  law— that  can  be  the  subject 
of  moral  government. 

A  human  will,  without  intelligence,  may 
produce  an  action,  but  it  is  not  responsible. 
I  admit  that  it  is  understanding  which  imparts 
either  merit  or  blameworthiness  to  actions ; 
but  it  is  not  the  understanding  that  acts  or 
determines  to  act.  To  have  a  moral  action 
there  must  be  understanding.  But  it  does 
not  require  understanding  to  have  an  action. 
The  doctrine  of  necessity  results  from  Locke's 
theory,  but  it  does  not  from  mine* 

It  is  charged  upon  Locke's  theory,  that  if 
men  are  under  the  government  of  the  last 
determination  of  the  mind— or  in  other  words, 
if  we  govern  our  conduct  by  motives,  we  are 
controlled  by  the  motives.  This  philosophy 
wr'true  and  irresistible,  if  we  admit  that  the 
will  is  an  endowment  of  the  mind. 

The  whole  theory  of  Locke  would  have  to 
be  reversed  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  doc- 
trine of  necessity.  He  says,  "  The  will  is  a 
faculty  of  the  mind."  Now  I  would  just  pre- 
cisely reverse  it.  I  would  say  that  the  mind 
is  a  faculty  of  the  will. 

Let  us  look  at  the  case  of  an  infant.  Does 
itnothave  will  and  exhibit  the  determinations 
of  the  will  before  understanding  begins  to 
develop  itself?  If  will  were  an  attribute  of 
the  mim/j  the  mind  would  be  the  first  to  be 
developed,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  for  it 
would  be  the  first  or  master  principle.  If 
first— therefore,  not  secondary  or  subordi- 
nate,—it  would  first  disclose  itself— being 
primary. 

The  majority  of  moral  philosophers  are 
against  me,  I  admit,  and  I  may  be  wrong ; 
but  I  think  I  can  give  very  good  reasons  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  me.  The  majority  of 
metaphysical  writers  regard  the  "  will  as 
the  decision  of  the  understanding."  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke— "  the  last  dic- 
tate of  the  understanding  is  not  different  from 
the  will." 

Locke  says  that  the  "  faculty  of  the  will 
is  that  power  or principle  of  the  mind  by  which 
it  is  capable  of  choosing/1 


His  error  consists  in  making  the  will  a 
principle  of  the  mind,  and  in  making  the 
the  mind  choose.  He  should  have  held  that 
mind,  or  intelligence,  or  understanding,  is  an 
endowment  or  faculty  of  the  will  or  of  man, 
and  that  it  is  the  will,  or  man,  that  chooses. 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  any  distinction 
between  man  and  will,  considered  in  con- 
nection with  moral  subjects.  I  would  be 
glad  to  be  enlightened  on  this  point.  Every 
observation  which  A  can  make  with  regard 
to  man  as  a  moral  being,  I  will  engage  that  C 
shall  repeat  truly  with  regard  to  the  will  of 
man.  Every  thought  that  A  shall  utter  in 
describing  man  as  a  moral  being,  G  will  repeat, 
and  it  will  be  also  applicable  to  the  will  of 
man.  A  shall  say  nothing  true  of  man  as  a 
moral  being  which  will  not  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  will  of  man  in  the  mouth  of  C. 
G  will  defy  A  to  point  out  a  single  shade  of 
distinction  between  the  two.  It  cannot  be 
done.  Is  man  a  living  soul?  Will  is  a 
living  soul.  Is  man  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence ?  The  human  will  is  endowed  with 
intelligence.  Man,  often,  does  bad  actions, 
knowing  them  to  be  so.  So  does  the  human 
will.  Has  man  had  addressed  to  him  a 
moral  code  ?  So  has  the  human  will.  Are 
certain  actions  allowed  in  that  code  and  cer- 
tain other  actions  prohibited  in  that  code  to 
man  ?  So  are  they  to  the  human  will.  Who 
murders?  Man; — the  human  will.  Who 
weeps,  who  mourns,  who  laughs,  who  eats, 
hears,  smells,  sleeps,  &c,  ?  Man ; — the  hu- 
man will.  Has  man  a  material  body  ?  So  has 
the  human  will.  How  does  the  human  will 
hear?  How  does  it  see  ?  How  does  it  sustain 
its  life  ?  By  bodily  organs.  So  does  man. 
Does  man  cause  actions  ?  So  does  the  hu- 
man will.  Does  roan  cause  a  moral  and  an 
immoral  action  ?  So  does  the  human  will. 
Will  not  the  human  will  be  punished  for  im- 
moral actions  ?  So  will  man.  Is  man,  as  a 
moral  principle,  immaterial  ?  So  is  the  hu- 
man will.  Does  man  ever  cease  to  be  able 
to  cause  actions,  while  life  endures  ?  He 
does  not.  Neither  does  the  human  will. 
Does  man  often  lose  his  understanding 
before  death  ?  He  does.  So  does  the  human 
will.     But  enough  of  this. 

Will  the  reader  please  consider,  for  one 
moment,  the  sad  confusion  of  ideas  involved 
in  the   very  title  affixed  to   Locke's  great 
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work  ?  "  The  conduct  of  the  human  under- 
standing." Of  course  no  man  will  say  there  is 
a  difference  between  conduct  and  actions ; 
conduct  means  actions  and  it  means  nothing 
else.  Then  the  title  of  his  work  is  as  if  he 
had  said,  the  actions  of  the  understanding 
Understanding  means  mind  or  an  ability  to 
reason.  It  is  the  reasoning  faculty  in  man. 
Then,  the  title  of  his  work  is  as  if  he  had 
said  the  actions  of  the  reasoning  faculties. 

•  Can  any  thing  in  moral  philosophy  out-herod 
that  ?  When  the  mind  of  man  reasons,  does 
it  not  draw  a  conclusion  ?  Is  a  mental  con- 
clusion an  action  ?     Yet,  Locke's  title  to  his 

J  work,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  the- 
ory therein  taught.  The  theory  is,  that  mind 
conducts  man— that  mind  acts — that  mind  is 
the  responsible  principle  in  man. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  proper  to  regard 
the  mind  as  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man,  by 
by  which,  or  by  the  use  of  which,  or  by  the 
employment  of  which,  by  roan,  Mant  not 
mind,  may  be  enabled  to  act  intelligently. 
He,  man,  consults  it  for  the  benefit  of  his 
conduct  But  not  for  this  conduct  of  the 
mind.  Man,  or  the  will  of  man  turns  him- 
self or  itself  by  voluntary  action  to  look  for 
the  reasons  disclosed  by  the  mind.  Now, 
reasons  are  fixed  truths.  There  does  not  a 
reason  exist  that  has  not  always  existed. 
Men  at  this  day,  govern  their  conduct  by  the 
laws  of  attraction  and  gravitation,  but  those 
laws  always  existed,  for  they  are  fixed  truths. 
All  the  laws,  (by  which  we  are  to  understand 
all  the  truths,)  of  nature,  were  made  when 
nature  was  made.  There  are  many  truths  in 
natural  philosophy  yet  to  be  discovered,  and 
probably,  many  that  will  not  be  discovered 
for  a  thousand  years,  but  they  exist  now,  and 
have  existed,  dating  this  existence  from  the 
period  of  time  when  nature  began.  A  truth 
in  morals  is  like  a  truth  in  nature.  It  has  a 
period  when  it  began.  The  laws  of  moral 
philosophy  began  with  the  creation  of  man, 
but  many  of  them  were  not  known  by  man 
until  they  were  discovered  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  man.  The  Novum  Organ  urn  of 
Bacon,  and  the  work  of  Locke,  now  under 
review,  both  contained  new  truths;  the  one 
truths  in  physics,  and  the  other  truths  in 
morals,  but  they  were  not  new  in  any  other 
sense  than  in  the  sense  of  discovery.  These 
truths  are  discovered  by  man,  by  using  the 


capacity  of  mind  or  intelligence  with  which 
he  is  endowed.  But  it  is  not  the  mind  of 
man  that  induced  the  man  to  discover  tbem. 
He  was  induced  from  his  love  of  truth.  His 
mind  enabled  him  todiscovertbem,  or  in  other 
words  he  could  not  have  discovered  them 
without  the  mind  It  sadly  deranges  correct 
views  of  moral  philosophy  to  lessen  the  im- 
portance of  the  will  in  the  economy  of  hu- 
man nature.  Now  if  conduct  implies  ac- 
tion, and  the  mind  cannot  act,  the  mind  of 
man  is  not  the  principle  in  man  that  is  res- 
ponsible for  moral  actions.  These  views  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  moral  philosophy.  They 
are  fully  elaborated  by  me  in  the  work  to 
which  reference  is  already  made.  I  stand 
ready  to  maintain  them  by  an  appeal  to  ar- 
gument and  to  reason  when  occasion  serves. 
We  cannot  do  more  now  than  to  listen  the 
extract  from  the  writings  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Upon  a  future  occasion,  with 
your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  I  will  pay  my 
respects  to  these  extracts  and  show  yovMhe 
point  at  which  he  diverged  from  the  truth. 

There  are  two  parties  in  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy to  which  Sir  William  has  refer- 
ence in  the  first  portion  of  the  extracts  I  am 
about  to  make,  the  first  maintaining  the  cau- 
sal judgment  to  have  an  antecedent  cause, 
and  the  second  reducing  this  causal  judg- 
ment into  a  law  of  the  conditioned,  and  there- 
fore primary. 

"To  the  first."  says  he,  "are  to  be  re- 
ferred the  relative  theories  of  Leibnitz,  Reid, 
Kant,  Steward,  Cousin,  and  the  majority  of 
recent  philosophers.  To  this  class  Brown 
likewise  belongs ;  inasmuch  as  he  idly  refers 
what  remains  in  his  hands  of  the  evacuated 
phenomenon!  to  an  original  belief.  Without 
descending  to  details,  it  is  manifest,  in  gene- 
ral, that  against  the  assumption  of  a  special 
principle,  which  this  doctrine  makes,  there 
exists  a  primary  presumption  of  Philosophy." 
The  reader  is  to  be  informed  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam does  not  only  hold  that  we  act  freely, 
but  that  we  have  freedom  in  willing  what  we 
will.  Few  philosophers  dispute  the  first,  but 
the  latter  is  denied  by  the  majority.  Philoso- 
phers deny  that  we  freely  will  what  we 
will,  upon  the  ground  that  in  such  a  ca*e 
there  would  be  a  cause  not  connected  with 
an  antecedent  cause.  To  will  to  do,  is  an 
original  thing,  if  it  be  free :  that  is, 
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nected  from  some  cause  that  produced  it.  An 
original  intent  of  mind  is  impossible,  say 
they,  because  it  is  without  a  cause.  There 
must  be  a  cause  for  every  thing  or  effect. 
They  regard  the  intents  of  the  mind,  (called 
by  Sir  William  the  causal  judgment,)  as  ef- 
fects of  some  antecedent  causes.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  for  which  Kant  and 
Leibnitz  contend. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  question 
whether  webe  free  or  not,  is  the  same  as  wheth- 
er we  be  responsible  or  not.  Is  a  man  res- 
ponsible or  not — is  the  same  as,  is  he  a  per- 
son or  a  thing.  Does  he  rank  with  creation, 
as  the  creation  of  causes,  like  the  objects  of 
nature,  or  is  he  superior,  and  of  a  higher  na- 
ture ?  "  The  causal  judgment"  is  the  philo- 
sophical language  for  an  original  intent  to 
act:  an  original  willingness  to  act.  "  The  spe- 
cial principle"  is  the  language  for  the  chain 
of  necessity  or  the  doctrine  that  every  effect 
must  have  a  cause.  If  every  effect  has  a 
cause;  then,  it  is  contended  by  its  advocates 
that  willingness,  or  to  will,  if  they  be  free, 
must  be  without  a  cause,  which  would  be  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect. 
With  these  observations  we  continue  the  ex- 
tract. 

"  On  a  doctrine  like  the  present  is  thrown 
the  burden  of  vindicating  its  own  necessity, 
by  showing  that  unless  a  special  and  positive 
principle  be  assumed,  there  is  no  competent 
mode  to  save  the  phenomenon.  The  opin- 
ion, therefore,  can  only  be  admitted  provis- 
ionally, and  it  falls,  of  course,  if  what  it 
would  explain  can  be  explained  on  less  one- 
rous conditions." 

Sir  William  discards  this  theory  of  cause 
and  effect,  or  the  special  and  positive  princi- 
ple and  recommends  one  of  his  own.  He 
frankly  acknowledges  his  inability  to  recon- 
cile the  freedom  of  the  will,  with  the  doc- 
trine of  a  special  and  positive  principle,  or 
the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect,  and  there- 
fore disregards  it.  Its  consistency  with  log- 
ical reasoning,  he  nevertheless  does  not  pre- 
tend to  deny.  But  can  any  thing  be  consist- 
ent with  logical  reasoning  without  at  the 
same  time  being  true  ?  It  plainly  cannot. 
If  I  were  unable  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
willing,  except  at  the  expense  of  logical  rea- 
soning, I  would  rather,  like  Locke,  follow  my 
principles  to  their  logical  consequences,  even 


if  it  carried  me  to  necessitation.  But  it  is 
not  true  that  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect 
is  fatal,  in  a  logical  point  of  view,  to  the 
freedom  of  willing.  I  think  the  two  may  he 
made  consistent.  As  a  believer  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  first  cause,  I  cannot  credit  the 
doctrine  that,  in  the  language  of  Professor 
Tappan,  "  the  will  is  first  cause  itself.  Acts 
of  the  will  neither  require  nor  admit  of  an- 
tecedent causes  to  explain  their  action.  Noth- 
ing moves  it — it  is  cause  per  se."  The  great 
difficulty  in  this  complex  subject  arises  from 
not  giving  due  weight  to  the  momentous  dis- 
tinction between  a  motive  or  a  cause,  and  a 
reason,  so  called.  We  call  the  motive  of  an 
action,  the  reason  for  that  action,  but  it  does 
not  always  happen  that  the  motive  is  a  rea- 
son when  we  think  it  a  reason.  This  branch 
of  the  subject  I  will  return  to,  after  having 
closed  the  extracts  from  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton. 

He  recommends  a  theory  of  his  own  and 
in  these  words,  "The  remaining  theory 
which  has  not  been  hitherto  proposed,  comes 
recommended  by  its  cheapness  and  its  sim- 
plicity. It  postulates  no  new,  no  express, 
no  positive  principle.  It  merely  supposes 
that  the  mind  is  limited ;  the  law  of  limita- 
tion, the  law  of  the  conditioned,  constituting, 
in  one  of  its  applications,  the  law  of  cau- 
sality. The  mind  is  astricted  to  think  in 
certain  forms ;  and  under  these,  thought  is 
possible,  only  in  the  conditioned  interval 
between  two  unconditioned,  contradictory 
extremes,  or  poles,  each  of  which  is  alto- 
gether inconceivable,  but  of  which,  on  the 
principle  of  excluded  middle,  the  one  or  the 
other  is  necessarily  true." 

The  idea  which  Sir  William  wishes  to  con- 
vey is  neither  complex,  or  involved,  but  he 
has  made  it  so  by  the  peculiar  language  in 
which  he  has  endeavored  to  convey  it.  That 
the  mind  is  limited  and  can  only  exercise 
within  those  limits,  called  the  conditioned,  is 
a  very  plain  proposition.  But  it  would  seem 
that  freedom,  of  willing  within  those  limits 
would  be  as  of  difficult  logical  explication  as 
if  those  limits  were  not  assumed  for  the 
sake  of  the  illustration. 

"  I  must,  however,"  continues  he,  -  now 
cursorily  observe  that  nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  in  itself,  or  in  its  consequences 
more  fertile  in  delusion,  than  the  common 
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doctrine,  that  the  causal  judgment  is  elicited 
only  when  we  apprehend  objects  in  consecu- 
tive. No  doubt  the  observation  of  such  suc- 
cession prompts  and  enables  us  to  assign  par- 
ticular causes  to  particular  effects.  But  this 
assignation  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  judgment  of  causality,  absolutely. 
This  consists,  not  in  the  empirical  and  con- 
tingent attribution  of  this  phenomenon  as 
cause,  to  that  phenomenon  as  effect ;  but  in 
the  universal  necessity  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, to  think  causes  for  every  event,  whether 
that  event  stand  isolated  by  itself,  or  be,  by 
us,  referable  to  no  other ;  or  whether  it  be  one 
in  a  series  of  successive  phenomena,  which, 
as  it  were,  spontaneously  arrange  themselves 
under  the  relation  of  effect  and  cause.  On 
this,  not  sunken  rock,  Dr.  Brown  and  others 
have  been  shipwrecked. 

The  preceding  doctrine  of  causality  seems 
to  me  the  one  preferable  for  the  following 
among  other  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  to  explain'  the  phenome- 
non of  the  causal  judgment  it  postulates  no 
new,  no  extraordinary,  no  express  principle. 
It  does  not  even  proceed  on  the  assumption 
of  a  positive  power  ;  for  while  it  shows  that 
the  phenomenon  in  question  is  only  one  of  a 
class,  it  assigns,  as  their  common  cause,  only 
a  negative  impotence.  In  this  respect  it 
stands  advantageously  contrasted  with  the 
only  other  theory  which  saves  the  phenome- 
non, but  which  saves  it  only  on  the  hypothe- 
sis of  a  special  principle,  expressly  devised 
to  account  for  this  phenomenon  alone.  But 
nature  never  works  by  more,  and  more  com- 
plex instruments  than  are  necessary;  and 
to  excogitate  a  particular  force,  to  perform 
what  can  be  better  explained  on  the  ground 
of  a  general  imbecility,  is  contrary  to  every 
rule  of  philosophizing. 

If  willing  be  an  effect,  and  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  be  a  law  applicable  to  the 
human  volition,  then,  every  act  of  willing 
must  be  caused  by  some  cause.  To  adopt 
this  theory,  says  Sir  William,  is  fatalism.  For 
if  every  effect  has  an  adequate  cause,  it  is 
very  easy  to  run  back  to  the  first  cause  in  an 
adamantine  chain  of  fixed  effects  and  causes. 
This  is  also  materialism.  It  makes  man  a 
a  thing  when  it  removes  his  responsibility,  and 
it  makes  him  a  machine  if  he  be  moved  by 
cause  other  than  his  spontaneous  willing. 


I  Sir  William  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  dif- 
ficulty by  maintaining  that  the  •'  judgment 
of  causality  is  not  dependent  upon  %  power 
of  the  mind,  imposing  as  necessary  in  thought 
what  is  necessary  in  the  universe  of  exis- 
tence. On  the  contrary  it  resolves  this  judg- 
ment into  a  mere  mental  impotence — an  im- 
potence to  conceive  either  of  two  contradic- 
tories." 

The  judgment  of  causality,  or  the  will  to 
act,  or  the  extent  to  act,  or  the  determina- 
tion to  act,  are  terms  conveying  the  same 
idea.  The  reader  will  observe  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam regards  the  causal  judgment  as  apouxr 
of  the  mind.  It  is  this  theory  that  J  com- 
bat. I  regard  the  "causal  judgment,1' 
as  a  state  of  the  will — and  I  regard  mind  as 
an  endowment  of  the  will.  If  a  man  acts 
it  is  his  will  that  acts.  Now,  will  is  a  quality 
of  the  man  which  moves  his  material  nature. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  man.  It  is  the  propel- 
ling power.  The  term  "  causal  judgment," 
is  a  term  utterly  unphilosophical,  for  the 
judgment  is  not  causal,  in  the  sense  of  caus- 
ing. The  judgment  does  not  cause  actions. 
The  will  is  the  causing  principle  in  man. 
The  judgment  of  the  understanding  is  just 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  the  under- 
standing of  the  judgment.  The  mind  of 
man  is  nothing  more  than  man's  intelligence, 
and  still  it  is  the  man  that  has  this  quality  of 
intelligence,  and  it  is  the  man,  (considered 
apart  from  his  material  organization  and 
therefore  considered  as  an  immaterial  prin- 
ciple) that  wills  and  acts  and  thinks  &c.9  and 
it  is  therefore  the  will  in  him,  or  his  will 
that  acts. 

Will  the  reader  for  one  moment  ask  him- 
self what  an  action  is  ?  When  a  man  does 
any  thing,  will  the  reader  please  ask  him- 
self what  is  that  thing  called,  which  the  man 
does  ?  It  is  called  an  action,  but  what  is 
it  ?  The  man  is  not  the  action,  for  the  man 
is  a  material  or  obvious  being.  Let  us  take 
an  example.  We  will  suppose  that  a  man 
walks,  or  rides,  or  sings,  or  does  any  thing 
else.  I  do  not  wish  to  enquire  now  about 
the  character  of  the  man,  but  about  the  char- 
acter of  the  thing  which  he  does.  Can  you 
conceive  of  it  ?  Can  you  conceive  of  as 
action  as  an  existing  thing  aside,  or  apart 
from  the  actor  ?  It  cannot  be  done.  It  »» 
an  abstraction.    It  is  a  nonentity.    It  dees 
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not  exist.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  exis- 
tence as  an  act  apart  from  the  action.  If  this 
be  so,  then  how  would  you  define  an  action  r 
Is  it  not  an  actor  in  certain  obvious  or  tangible 
relations  to  certain  obvious  and  tangible  re- 
alities or  things  ?  The  action  of  a  man  ri- 
ding is  an  actor  in  certain  obvious  relations, 
to  certain  obvious  things.  Take  away  these 
obvious  relations,  and  these  obvious  things, 
and  the  act  becomes  an  abstraction — a  noth- 
ing. Take  away  the  man  riding,  and  the 
thing  ridden,  and  what  of  the  action  remains  ? 
Nothing,  but  an  idea  of  the  mind.  The  idea 
is  then  merely  painted  on  the  canvass  of  the 
mind,  if  I  may  so  speak. 

These  are  important  principles,  for  they 
bring  us  to  define  an  action,  as  the  obvious 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  man  or  the  actor. 
When  a  man  resolves  to  ride,  what  is  it  that 
resolves  ?  Is  it  the  will  or  the  mind  ?  If  it 
be  the  will,  then  it  is  will  that  moves  man  to 
action.  If  it  be  the  mind,  then  it  is  the 
mind  that  moves  him.  But  if  mind  moves 
man,  why  do  men  knowingly  do  foolish 
things — things  condemned  by  the  mind  ? 

We  shall  return  to  the  subject. 


RAMBLING  SKETCHES. 

BERKELEY  SPRINGS:  HISTORICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

Bath,  Sept.,  1854. 

Newport  and  Saratoga  and  the  other  nor- 
thern caravanserais  have  their  historians — 
why  should  this  pleasant  watering  place  be 
slighted  ?  This  was  what  I  said  the  other 
day,  and  these  lines  are  the  result  of  my 
meditations.  It  was  plain  to  me  that  the 
town  had  other  attractions  than  the  gay  and 
glittering  throng  which  ever  ebbed  and  flowed 
with  joy  and  music,  and  the  melody  of  ring- 
ing laughter,  through  the  grove  and  to  the 
baths.  There  are  many  things  to  indicate 
to  the  tourist  this  fact,  that  Berkeley  Springs, 
or  rather  as  they  are  most  frequently  called, 
Bath,  have  an  ancestry,  a  genealogy. 

Not  every  watering  place  has  a  history  ; 
they  are  often  of  the  mushroom  character, 
and  it  would  puzzle  even  the  respectable 
Monkbarns  to  discover  any  antiquities  in  a 
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dozen  I  could  mention.  The  reason  of  this, 
is  mathematically  demonstrated  by  the  sim- 
ple statement  that  no  such  antiquity  exists  for 
them — unless  it  be  an  aboriginal  antiquity 
with  statesmen,  generals,  artists,  writers,  all 
of  the  copper  tinge.  Bath  alone  with  one  or 
two  others  has  any  memories : — Bath  alone 
rose  up  in  the  far  past  like  a  young  giant  and 
matched  itself  against  the  favorite  watering 
place  of  England.  It  commenced  betimes, 
laughing  at  the  Indians  who  vainly  endea- 
vored to  retain  it,  and  then  commenced  its 
long  career  of  glittering  and  highly  respecta- 
ble usefulness. 

It  was  already  a  place  of  fashionable  re- 
sort at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Before 
that  period,  tradition  relates  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  region  resorted 
hither  in  wagons  with  their  beds,  and  stores, 
and  tents.  Only  the  wealthy  and  fashionable, 
however,  indulged  in  this  latter  luxury,  and 
the  "  common  classes,"  bathed,  and  talked, 
and  boiled  their  kettles,  and  roasted  their 
bear's-meat,  and  smoked  their  pipes,  and  at 
night-fall  tumbled  into  their  wagons,  well 
supplied  with  straw,  and  were  content.  Vio- 
lins enlivened  the  evening  hours,  as  they  do 
to-day ;  and  the  old  hunters  of  the  border 
related  their  forest  adventures,  to  which  the 
merry  laughter  of  the  dancing  youths  of 
both  sexes  was  a  fit  accompaniment — the 
jingle  of  the  bells  upon  the  horses'  heads 
an  appropriate  burden.  Then  progress 
seized  upon  Bath  equally  with  every  other 
locality  of  the  land,  and  hovels  of  all  des- 
cription rose  around  the  spring,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East  began  to  assemble  in  the  sum- 
mer for  health  or  recreation.  The  mountain- 
eers disappeared  before  this  irruption  of  ele- 
gant ladies  and  cavaliers ;  and  the  second 
period  had  commenced.  It  was  accurately 
defined  in  Bath  annals,  not  long  afterwards, 
by  the  erection  of  a  hostelry  which  to-day 
bears  the  name  of  OTerrals. 

I  cannot  speak  of  it — who  can  ?  The 
painter  even  shrinks  from  attempting  to  de- 
lineate that  golden  age  of  furbelows  and 
flounces,  red-heeled  shoes  and  towering  pow- 
dered curls  : — of  silk  stockings,  and  embroi- 
dered waistcoats,  and  diamond-buckled  shoes, 
cocked  hats  and  ruffles.  The  present  chron- 
icler does  not  approach  the  subject  even — ex- 
cept to  say  that  our  respected  grand  mothers 
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illustrated  it  with  their  golden  smiles ;  and 
that  our  venerated  grand  fathers  were  then 
gay  young  fellows  like  their  portraits. 

Well,  all  that  passed — in  spite  of  Wash- 
ington who  came  hither  regularly  ;  in  spite 
of  all  its  beauty  and  splendor.  With  the 
general  and  the  old  race  of  gigantic  cavaliers 
who  shine  for  us  to-day  through  all  the  past, 
like  stars,  the  early  age  of  the  place  passed 
and  mingled  itself  with  things  that  were. 
The  third  era  inaugurated  itself  with  the 
year  1800  : — the  century  and  the  new  suit 
if  I  may  so  speak,  were  put  on  together. 

One  of  our  most  pleasing  writers  presents 
himself  as  authority  upon  this  point ;  Pauld- 
ing, the  associate  of  Irving,  the  immortal 
author  or  port-author  of  "  Salmagundi/1  It 
is  Paulding,  that  admirable  type  of  the  old 
graceful  Knights  of  the  quill,  who  has  spoken 
of  the  third  era  and  the  figures  which  adorned 
it.  In  the  "  Letters  from  the  South,"  you 
will  find  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Bath  early 
in  the  present  century — perhaps  the  bright- 
est page  in  a  book  full  of  graceful  ease,  in- 
souciant humor,  and  those  discussive  ram- 
bling scenes  and  descriptions  which  may  be 
read  again  and  again,  as  one  listens  without 
weariness  to  some  picturesque  narrator  who 
is  ever  new  in  virtue  of  his  courtesy  and 
grace.  Here  is  the  substance  of  hi*  para- 
graph upon  the  subject  however. 

He  had  passed  through  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia and  found  that  much-vaunted  region 
composed  solely  of  mountains  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  roads,  houses  of  aboriginal  sim 
parity,  and  inhabitants,  with  some  excep- 
tions, a  pleasant  mixture  of  the  savage  anrt 
the  Yahoo.  It  was  ju*t  when  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Providence  had  re- 
served this  journey  as  a  punishment  for  his 
sins,  and  when  he  was  looking  out  for  some 
rugged  hovel  in  the  forest — just  at  this  mo- 
ment I  say,  the  wandering  Froissart  des- 
cried before  him  a  scene  of  enchantment 
which  did  or  did  not  cause  him  to  rub  his 
eyes  as  though  he  had  just  awakened.  The 
sight  was  simply  a  crowd  of  richly  dressed 
cavaliers  and  lovely  dames  strolling  along 
the  emerald  slope  of  the  mountain — the  last 
mentioned  members  of  the  party  resembling, 
thus  relieved  against  the  sward,  a  white  fringe 
on  an  emerald  petticoat.  How  the  chroni- 
cler found  an  oasis   in  the  desert,  a  court  in 


the  wilderness,  civilization  in  the  midst  of 
barbarism,  and  the  minuet  and  violin  in 
place  of  the  war  dance  and  the  whoop— is  it 
not  all  written  in  the  pagers  of  his  chronicle  ? 
Go  and  read  it,  and  admire  the  idea  of  the 
petticoat.  I  think  so  extravagant  a  simile 
should  be  preserved. 

But  I  am  wandering  too  far  into  the  realms 
of  history  and  fancy  :  and  for  fear  I  should 
escape  from  the  reader,  will  return  to  firm 
earth  again.  Let  me  speak  of  the  relics  of 
this  pleasant  watering  place,  and  of  the  pres- 
ent moment. 

There  is,  first,  Washington's  house,  or  rather 
the  remains  of  it,  just  over  the  hill — where 
the  "  illustrious  chief  was  accustomed  to 
spend  a  portion  of  the  year. 

I  remember  reading  once  in  his  letters  to 
Gov.  Dinwiddie,  from  Winchester,  as  early 
as  1754-6,  that  the  Indians  had  lately  assem- 
bled in  great  numbers,  and  rendezvoused  at 
the  Springs  here ; — that,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine, was  before  the  old  ruined  house  yonder 
was  built,  and  when  the  "  illustrious  chief 
had  something  more  important  to  perform 
than  jaunts  to  watering  places.  But  times 
changed — the  years  passed  on — the  Indians 
ceased  to  rendezvous  at  "the  Springs, •' 
and  went  toward  the  Mississippi — then 
Washington's  house  arose,  in  company  with 
other  gentlemen's  summer  residences  ;  and 
lastly,  it  has  gone  the  way  of  all  human 
things,  and  is  a  ruin.  "He  used  to  travel 
here  in  his  carriage  by  the  Martinsburg  and 
Hedgesville  road,"  said  a  friend  to-day; 
and  I  chronicle  this  fact  for  the  benefit  of 
future  historians  ;  if  1  knew  how  many  min- 
uets the  General  was  accustomed  to  dance 
in  an  evening  I  should  not  fail  to  record  it — 
for  what  detail  relating  to  such  a  man  is  too 
slight  for  mention  ? 

The  minuets  danced  by  General  Washing- 
ton, and  those  other  gallant  cavaliers  of  rev- 
olutionary days  whose  names  are  well  known 
to  us,  were  performed  in  an  old  sun-em- 
browned hostelry  which  is  yonder  before  my 
eyes  as  I  write,  and  which  is  designated  by 
the  euphonious  and  well  known  name  of 
"  OTerraiV.  I  have  already  alluded  to  it. 
It  is  an  old  oblong  wooden  mansion,  with  two 
tiers  of  porticos,  and  the  water  from  the  bath 
winds  round  it  like  a  moat.  This  little  stream 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  over  which  the  howad- 
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ji — the  fashionable  name  for  traveller,  at  pres- 
ent, I  believe — rattles  behind  the  four  roset 
ted  stage  horses,  into  the  town  and  to  the 
large  hotel.  It  is  well,  as  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  rambling  letter,  to  lose  sight 
of  the  large  hotels,  on  such  occasions  as  the 
present,  and  go  back  to  the  moderate  sized 
hostel ries,  taverns,  or  ordinaries — the  word 
hotel  was  not  invented  then.  Perhaps  a 
tavern  of  any  description  has  more  memories 
about  it  than  any  other  species  of  dwelling, 
the  reason  for  which  is  very  obvious.  OTer- 
ral's  is  like  the  old  Raleigh  at  Williamsburg. 
Here,  as  I  have  said,  assembled  all  the 
grace  and  fashion  of  revolutionary  days,  and 
our  grandmothers  were  accustomed  to  per- 
form "  on  the  light  fantastic  toe"  in  no  other 
place  hereabouts.  The  reason  is  obvious — 
this  was  the  only  hostelry,  and  here  lived 
everybody.  What  a  bright  scene  must  it  have 
been  and  how  the  old  walls  must  be  dream- 
ing still  of  that  dead  laughter,  those  old  revel- 
ries and  pageants  ? 

They  disported  themselves  gaily  there,  and 
life  was  a  round  of  such  delights  as  perhaps 
never  come  to  their  descendents.  They 
played  tragedies  too,  sometimes  as  well  as 
comedies,  in  this  old  edifice  with  its  porti- 
cos and  step  stair  cases,  and  rattling  win- 
dows ;  a  true  type  of  the  Virginia  hostelry 
of  old  times,  when,  as  some  writer  says, 
they  laughed  so  loud  as  to  shake  the  win- 
dows, which  were,  consequently,  kept  loosely 
in  their  sashes  for  fear  of  accidents.  The 
large  room  just  by  the  bridge  was  used  some 
fifty  years  ago,  or  perhaps  a  little  less,  for  a 
variety  of  purposes — but  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dancing.  Occasionally  when  this  di- 
vertisement  was  not  indulged  in,  some  peri- 
patetic faro-dealer,  would  get  up  his  table 
there — and  take  the  personal  property  of  his 
visitors  with  a  skill  and  finesse,  such  as  char- 
acterize his  descendants  in  our  own  day. 
One  of  these  travelling  gamblers  was  a  man 
of  no  small  accomplishments,  and  from  his 
generous  and  liberal  mode  of  playing  became 
a  favorite  with  the  gentlemen,  who  accord- 
ingly patronized  extensively  himself  and 
his  means  of  livelihood — that  is  to  say, 
his  bank.  He  even  became  intimate  with 
several,   and  among  others    with    General 

,  who  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  fashion. 

Before  leaving  the  watering  place,  General 


gave  a  ball  to  the  company  at  large, 

and  it  was  a  very  gay  and  splendid  affair.  All 
were  invited — every  thing  went  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell — every  body  danced  and 
laughed,  and  made  themselves  merry,  with 
one  exception.  This  exception  was  the  faro- 
dealer  who  had  been  excluded  from  ,the  list 
of  guests,  and  who  now  became  violently 
angry,  and  began  talking  in  a  loud  and  threat- 
ening tone  at  the  door  of  the  ball  room.  Gen- 
eral   heard  him,  and  leaving  his  part- 
ner, went  out  and  ordered  him  to  keep  si- 
lent. High  words  thereupon  passed ;  but 
General controlled  his  anger  and  re- 
turned to  the  ball-room.  In  a  few  moments 
the  "  noise  and  confusion"  recommenced 
without — the  faro-dealer  was  growing  more 

angry  than  before.     General came  out 

again,  and  in  a  violent  rage  repeated  his  or- 
der, that  the  talker  should  go  elsewhere. 
Higher  words  than  before — but  still  the  host 
of  the  evening  did  not  proceed  to  violence. 
He  returned  to  the  dance.  The  ball  ended, 
and  the  dealer  of  cards  was  more  violent 

than  ever.     Thereupon.  General left  his 

partner  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  going  out,  drew  a  dirk  and  plunged  it 
into  his  adversary's  breast.     He  fell  dead 

without  a  word.     General drew  out  the 

dagger,  which  was  followed  by  a  spout  of 
warm  blood,  and  with  the  weapon  in  his 
hand  passed  through  the  crowd  and  escaped. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  arrested  however, 
tried  at  Winchester,  and — acquitted.  The 
objection  to  hanging  a  gentlemen  you  see  is 
no  modern  peculiarity. 

With  this  little  legend  I  dismiss  O'Fer- 
ral's. 

Having  thus  briefly  spoken  of  the  past 
times  of  the  village  here,  and  one  or  two 
spots  of  interest  in  it,  I  ought  to  speak  of  the 
present,  which,  to  a  large  class  of  both  rea- 
ders and  livers,  is  a  matter  of  vastly  more 
importance.  Where  ten  readers  would  feel 
interest  in  a  mass  of  valuable  historical  de- 
tails collected  (if  they  existed — and  I  could 
collect  them,)  with  vast  labor  and  trouble, — 
where  ten  readers,  I  say,  would  take  interest 
in  these  valuable  memorials,  ten  hundred 
would  prefer  a  picture  of  the  actual  life, 
breathing  and  recreating  itself.  And  this  is 
very  natural — a  most  laudable  preference ; 
I  only  regret  that  I  have  not  the  pen  of 
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Charles  Dickens,  or  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Strother 
to  describe  what  is  before  me — as  it  is  before 
everybody  who  has  eyes  to  see,  at  every 
watering-place.  Before  I  forget  it,  I  will  say 
a  single  word  of  Mr.  Strother.  You  may 
recollect  his  illustrations  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
novel  "  Swallow  Barn"  and  other  Virginia 
works,  f  have  seen  a  number  of  his  paint- 
ings, however,  and  they  are  greatly  superior 
to  his  drawings,  beautiful  as  those  undoubt- 
edly are.  He  is  assuredly  an  artist  of  rare 
genius,  and  though  I  have  objections  to  haz- 
arding predictions,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
press my  conviction  that  Virginia  will  one  day 
be  proud  of  this  great  humorist.  I  have  never 
seen  any  sketches  which  approached  many 
of  Mr.  Strother's.  He  gives  you  nature  with 
unerring  accuracy,  or  occasionally  with  a 
dash  of  the  French  school  in  caricature ;  and 
some  of  his  paintings — portraits — landscapes 
and  humorous  drawings — are  inimitable.  I 
cannot  speak  of  the  paintings  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  it  is  true,— but  I  know  that 
many  of  the  sketches  I  have  seen  are  worthy 
of  the  most  celebrated  London  artists — added 
to  which,  they  possess  what  no  Londoner 
could  catch,  the  unmistakable  Virginia  char- 
acter. None  but  a  Virginian  could  have 
conceived  them — and  only  a  great  artist  could 
have  executed  them.  I  am  much  mistaken, 
if  the  public  in  a  few  years  do  not  more  than 
agree  with  me. 

Perhaps  we  have  here  a  better  "  world  in 
miniature"  than  at  any  other  watering  place 
in  the  South.  The  company,  living  as  they 
do  in  one  large  hotel,  are  necessarily  thrown 
constantly  together— not  separated  in  cot- 
tages and  cabins  as  at  the  White  Sulphur  and 
other  places  ;  the  consequence  of  this  colli- 
sion so  to  speak,  is  a  far  greater  degree  of 
sociality  than  you  will  find  at  other  places. 
The  characters  of  the  motley  throng  are  thus 
more  clearly  revealed,  there  is  more  undress, 
and  to  a  dramatic  writer  I  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  entertaining  and  instructive. 
It  is  true,  every  collection  of  diverse  charac- 
ter strikes  out  points  of  interest,  and  I  have 
not  failed  to  discern  these  points  elsewhere. 
I  doubt  whether  any  watering  place,  how- 
ever, approaches  this  mountain  retreat  for 
quaint  and  striking  character  and  humorous 
eccentricity.  I  wish  I  could  speak  of  all  this 
as  it  deserves. 


The  Baltimoreans  especially  flock  hither, 
and  make  themselves  amends  for  the  heat 
and  dust  they  have  been  bearing  in  pursuit 
of  the  dollar,  by  a  little  recreation  with  moun- 
tain air,  mountain  venison  and  mutton,  and 
the  delightful  baths  to  season  their  pleasure. 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  striking  than  the 
contrast  which  is  thus  frequently  presented 
between  the  different  visitors  to  the  watering 
place.  The  Baltimorean — I  mean  the  native, 
full-grained,  genuine  inhabitant  of  that  en- 
terprising place — is  a  personage  wholly  un- 
like anybody  else  in  all  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially unlike  the  Virginian.  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  is  at  all  like  the  New  Yorker,  or  the 
Bostonian,  or  the  "down  easter" — on  the 
contrary,  I  find  few  points  of  resemblance 
between  these  and  the  Baltimorean — but  the 
difference  between  himself  and  the  Virginian 
is  not  the  less  marked  and  unmistakable. 
This  difference  is  peculiarly  striking,  when 
you  compare  the  fine  gentleman — to  use  the 
old  and  respectable  phrase— of  the  two  local- 
ities. It  would  be  too  curious  a  question, 
too  elaborate  a  discussion,  to  enter  into  at 
present ;  but  the  difference  may  be  indicated 
by  the  statement  that  the  Baltimorean  never 
lounges — properly  speaking — while  the  Vir- 
ginian does  nothing  else.  The  Baltimorean 
wears  his  hair,  his  coat,  his  pantaloons,  his 
slippers,  and  lastly,  his  mustache,  with  an 
air  which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  feels 
the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  him,  and  is  con- 
scious of  the  responsibilities  of  his  position. 
The  Virginian,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to 
consider  this  outside  criticism  a  matter  of 
much  indifference  ;  and,  equally  contented 
with  himself,  takes  less  trouble  to  suggest 
the  fact  to  those  who  surround  him.  Balti- 
more wears  its  hat  on  the  side  of  its  head — 
Virginia  on  the  posterior  portion  ;  Baltimore 
stoops  in  the  shoulders,  twirls  a  whalebone 
cane,  and  from  time  to  time  casts  a  critical 
glance  at  its  ribbon  decorated  slippers  and 
striped  socks.  Virginia  lounges  with  one  leg 
over  the  chair-arm  and  smokes  its  cigar. 
This  may  seem  to  be  only  so  much  time 
thrown  away  ;  but  not  so.  Philosophers  in 
all  ages  have  not  disdained  to  catch  the  dif- 
ferences existing  between  provinces  and  na- 
tions— the  diverse  dialects,  habits  and  man- 
ners of  B«?otia,  Attica  aud  Argo*  :  why  then 
should  not  the  peculiarities  of  the  Virginian 
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and  the  Baltimorean  standing  thus  face  to 
face,  be  also  delineated  ? 

The  preference  of  the  Baltimoreans  for 
this  watering  place  is  easily  explained.  The 
cars  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  carry 
the  pleasure  seeker  straight  through  from 
Baltimore  to  dinner — the  only  staging  is  be- 
tween the  point  on  the  road  at  which  the 
cars  stop—  Hancock — and  this  place.  It  is 
scarcely  five  miles  ;  and  you  may  judge  of 
the  excellence  of  the  road,  from  the  fact  that, 
as  the  driver  of  one  of  the  stages  informed 
me,  the  distance  has  been  passed  over  by 
passengers  in  the  stages,  in  twenty-five  min- 
utes. There  is  none  of  the  long  and  tedious 
staging  necessary  in  visiting  many  of  the 
other  Virginia  Springs :  an  easy  and  com- 
modius  car-carriage  whirls  the  Baltimorean 
through  in  half  a  day,  over  a  delightful 
country,  and  without  change  of  baggage.  He 
breakfasts  at  home,  and  dines  .in  the  moun- 
tains, after  a  bath  in  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful pools  in  North  America.  I  spoke  of  the 
difference  between  the  Baltimorean  and  the 
Virginian — the  quick,  smart,  somewhat  fop- 
pish character  of  the  one  :  the  idle,  careless, 
lounging,  self-contented  manner  of  the  other. 
It  is  proper  to  say  that  this  sketch  applies,  of 
course,  to  the  exaggerated  specimens  of  the 
city  and  the  State.  Your  fop  or  fine  gentle- 
man is  always  the  strongest  exponent  of  his 
native  place  or  country,  in  spite  of  his  aping 
foreign  fashions  almost  always  ;  and  this  is 
true  in  the  present  instance.  I  no  not  disap- 
prove of  the  Baltimorean ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  like  him  as  I  do  nearly  all  fops.  I  have 
observed  that  this  class  are  generally  very 
agreeable  compan  j^ns  and  amiable  associates, 
which  doubtless  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  take  rife  easy,  permit  nothing  serious 
to  annoy  them,  never  grow  irritable  or  fall 
into  a  passion  ;  and  are  eternally  in  pursuit 
of  the  good  opinion  of  those  around  them  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  admiration — though  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  your  true  fop  pre- 
tends to  regard  the  opinions  of  the  world  at 
large,  or  in  part,  with  the  most  supreme  in- 
difference. 

Besides  the  Baltimorean  and  the  Virginian, 
we  have  the  Pennsylvanian  and  the  North- 
erner. Of  these  I  need  not  speak;  they  do 
not  muster  in  any  force  here,  and  have  not 
k  come  out.''     But  Tftnd  that  my  propensity 


for  philosophical  analysis  is  apt  to  grow 
wearying  tf  it  has  not  become  so  already.  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  a  few  of  these  "cir- 
cumstantials" of  this  resort  as  a  guide  to 
such  travellers  as  have  not  visited  it,  but 
purpose  doing  so.  The  hotel  is  a  large  and 
comfortable  one — the  fare  and  attendance 
good — the  amusements  all  that  a  reasonable 
traveller  would  require. 

The  baths  are  mildly  alterative,  and  very 
valuable  in  rheumatic  complaints — this  I 
learn  from  the  books.  Dr.  Moorman's  late 
work  will  advise  the  reader  much  more  fully 
and  accurately  on  this  point  than  I  could 
hope  to  do.  The  swimming  bath  is  for  pure 
recreation  and  cleanliness,  a  delightful  place. 
It  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  about  forty 
broad,  and  as  clear  as  crystal.  The  depth 
is  about  five  feet — the  bottom  smooth  cement. 
It  is  the  finest  bath  I  have  ever  seen,  though 
doubtless  there  are  many  larger.  You  reach 
the  baths  through  the  grove,  which  is  a  pleas- 
ant promenade.  It  extends  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  These  details  will  of 
course  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  those  who 
have  visited  this  place,  but  they  may  be  of 
interest  to  others  who  have  not  journeyed 
hither.  For  simple  recreation,  no  place 
could  be  more  agreeable  ;  and  the  man  who 
visits  Berkeley  and  the  White  Sulphur  and 
Saratoga,  and  returns  in  preference  to  either 
of  the  latter,  is  a  hopeless  case. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention  the  band,  the 
dancing,  and  the  ladies — three  very  impor- 
tant items ;  but  these  may  be  presumed  to 
exist  everywhere.  Wherever  the  two  for- 
mer arc  at  least,  the  ladies  are  sure  to  con- 
gregate. It  is  not  proper  that  I  should  speak 
of  them  further,  which  is  perhaps  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  in  view  of  the  length  to 
which  my  letter  has  extended. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  furnish  a  ram- 
bling sketch  of  a  pleasant  place  of  sojourn  : — 
to  place  upon  paper  some  of  the  objects 
which  struck  a  summer  lounger,  without 
the  least  pretension  to  arrangement.  If 
a. few  readers  have  felt  interest  in  the  pic- 
ture, I  have  accomplished  quite  as  much  as 
I  expected. 

R.  J. 
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«  ALONE."* 

Had  we  attempted  a  review  of  this  work 
at  its  first  appearance,  we  might  have  been 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  bring  it  into  notice, 
or  at  least  somewhat  contribute  to  its  success. 
But  now  the  case  is  different.  "  Alone" 
needs  no  friendly  article  to  bring  it  before 
the  eye,  or  commend  it  to  the  regard  of  the 
public.  It  has  been  extensively  circulated 
and  read,  and  has  received  no  small  share  of 
compliment  both  North  and  South.  Al- 
ready, within  half  a  twelve-month  from  the 
date  of  publication,  it  has  passed  through  six 
editions.  This  fact  emphatically  attests  its 
popularity. 

Underthese  circumstances,  "Alone"  seems 
to  demand  a  candid  criticism  and  a  fair  in 
vestigation  of  its  claims  to  the  patronage  it 
has  received,  and  is  likely  to  receive.  Such 
a  criticism  we  propose  to  write,  such  an  in- 
vestigation to  make,  according  to  our  hum- 
ble ability.  On  the  one  hand,  we  could  not 
be  suspected  of  unfriendly  feeling  to  a  work 
so  purely  Virginian,  and  which,  if  worthy, 
must  be  so  gratifying  to  our  State  and  South- 
ern pride.  On  the  other,  we  declare  our 
purpose  "  nothing  to  extenuate"  or  conceal; 
to  speak  out  boldly  and  truthfully.  It  would 
never  do  to  wink  at  faults  because  they  ex- 
ist in  a  home  fabric.  To  our  taste,  a  good 
thing  is  always  better  for  the  home  stamp. 
"  Ceteris  paribus" — give  us  the  domestic 
article  forever.  But  then  the  "  ceteris"  must 
be  "  paribus"— otherwise  the  condition  fails. 
Especially  does  this  hold  good  in  the  depart- 
ment of  letters.  Least  of  all  things,  would 
a  superior  book  lose  value  by  coming  from 
abroad ; — nor  could  an  inferior  one  possibly 
acquire  it  by  being  native.  The  realm  of 
thought  is  not  bounded  by  State  lines.  The 
honest  critic  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It 
is  proper,  therefore,  to  let  the  work  before 
us  rest  upon  its  own  merits — upon  them  to 
stand  or  fall.  We  are  sure  that  the  author- 
ess would  prefer  this  sort  of  consideration  ; 
and  we  may  add  that  she  need  not  fear  the 
result. 

"  Alone"  has  been  heralded  as  a  "  Vir- 
ginia Novel"     We  feel  inclined  to  demur  to 

*•  •  Alone.     By  Marion  Harland.     Published   by  A. 
BiorrU.    Richmond,  Virginia." 


the  title.  "  Novel"  is  so  suggestive,  to  oar 
mind,  of  yellow  paper  covers,  and  of  all  that 
is  trashy  and  ephemeral  for  the  inside  of  % 
book,  that  we  are  loth  to  place  the  subject  of 
our  notice  in  such  unworthy  company.  But 
if  "Novel"  be  understood  to  mean  fiction 
simply— fiction  as  distinguished  from  history 
or  biography — that  species  of  composition 
which  presents  truth  in  its  essence — reality 
in  the  abstract — which  can  really  be  more 
faithful  in  its  delineations  of  Nature  than 
history  or  biography,  and  is  consequently  pos- 
sessed of  more  power — why  then  we  are  wil- 
ling that "  Alone"  should  be  called  a  "Novel." 

Let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  contents 
of  our  book,  preparatory  to  a  consideration 
of  its  merits. 

Ida  Ross,  the  heroine,  an  orphan  girl  of 
fifteen,  is  introduced  at  the  burial  of  her 
mother.  She  becomes  a  member  of  fcer 
guardian's  family,  consisting  of  himself  and 
his  daughter  Josephine,  and  residing  in  Rich- 
mond. They  are  worldly,  selfish  character*, 
and  from  the  first,  conceive  a  violent  ha- 
tred to  Ida,  and  subject  her  to  various  an- 
noyances and  persecutions.  Her  proud  spirit 
chafes,  and  she  is  unhappy.  Viewing  the 
world  through  the  glasses  of  her  own  expe- 
rience, she  is  in  danger  of  becoming  *  mis- 
anthropist, Meanwhile,  she  enjoys  superior 
educational  advantages,  having  inherited  aa 
ample  estate,  and  is  sedulously  cultivating 
her  intellect,  while  her  affections  remain  un- 
exercised. After  a  time,  however,  she  b 
fortunately  thrown  in  with  friends,  who  soothe 
and  cheer,  and  afford  her  an  object  to  love. 
This  marks  a  turning  point  inNJier  history. 
Henceforth,  retaining  her  natural  strength 
of  character,  she  manifests,  besides,  aU  those 
gentler  graces  belonging  to  her  sex.  At  this 
stage  one  is  introduced  who  subsequently 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  book— a  Mr- 
Lacy.  He  and  Ida  are  mutually  drawn  to- 
gether, and  become  fast  friends.  He  is  a 
true  man  and  a  Christian,  and  does  not  a  lit- 
tle to  direct  and  form  her  character  for  good. 
She  meets  with  various  trials,  which  tend  to 
her  improvement,  yet  "one  thing  is  needful" 
to  the  perfection  of  her  character,  mui  the 
crowning  of  her  happiness.  At  last,  heart- 
sickened  by  one  sad  disappointment,  and 
seeking  repose  and  solitude,  she  retreats  to 
the  lonely  estate  formerly  occupied  by  her 
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mother,  and  now  untenanted,  awaiting  her 
majority. 

Here  she  is  sick— nigh  unto  death.  Slowly 
recovering,  and  not  caring  to  live,  she  is  led, 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  pious 
old  negro  man,  to  come  to  the  Physician  of 
souk.  We  cannot  forbear  introducing  a 
prayer  which  Ida  overhears  him  offering  in 
her  behalf,  at  the  servant's  meeting.  Those 
who  have  heard  the  effusions  of  pious  and 
intelligent  negroes,  will  recognize  it  as  true 
to  the  life — fervent,  highly  figurative,  and 
almost  wholly  in  the  language  of  Scripture. 

"  We  beseech  Thee,  0  Father,  to  deal  very 
gently  with  thine  handmaid,  whom  Thou  hast 
set  over  us  in  worldly  things.  Thou  hast 
seen  fit  that  she  should  bear  the  yoke  in  her 
youth,  hast  made  her  to  possess  wearisome 
nights  and  days  of  vanity ;  hast  mingled  her 
bread  with  tears,  and  her  drink  with  weep- 
ing. Thou  hast  taken  from  her  father  and 
mother — the  hope  of  her  soul  and  the  desire 
of  her  eyes.  It  is  the  Lord's  doings,  and  it 
is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  and  in  hers.  Light- 
en her  eyes,  our  Father !  Though  weeping 
has  endured  for  a  night,  Thou  hast  promised 
that  joy  shall  come  in  the  morning ; — tell  her 
that  no  affliction,  for  the  present,  seemeth 
joyous,  but  grievous ;  but  that  Thou  wilt  make 
it  work  out  for  her  an  eternal  weight  of  glory ; 
that  whom  Thou  lovest,  thou  chastenest,  and 
upon  Thy  Blessed  Son,  Thou  didst  lay  the 
afflictions  and  iniquities  of  us  all.  May  her 
hungry  soul  run  to  him,  from  the  far  country 
in  which  she  has  been  living ;  and  may  he 
heal  her  broken  bones,  give  her  the  oil  of 
gladness  for  mourning—- the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

Ida  goes  forth  now,  animated  by  a  new  life. 
She  finds  happiness,  not  only  in  loving,  and 
being  loved  by  her  friends,  but  in  commu 
nion  with  God.  No  longer  thirsting  at  the 
cistern,  she  drinks  at  the  fountain,  and  slakes 
her  fever.  Thenceforth,  she  is  impelled  by 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  is  conscious  of  having 
a  work  to  do.  She  becomes  the  unostenta- 
tiously earnest  Christian,  living  for  the  glory 
of  her  master,  and  for  the  good  of  others. 
In  the  various  departments  of  labor  in  the 
church,  open  to  females,  she  is  active.  Wher- 
ever she  mingles  she  diffuses  the  odor  of  her 
piety,  while  she  is  the  means  of  special  good 
to  her  friends.     Returning  to  the  home  of 


her  guardian,  she  finds  abundant  opportunity 
for  self-denying  usefulness.  He,  about  this 
time,  marries  a  lady,  little  older  than  his 
daughter.  This  is  exceedingly  distasteful  to 
Josephine,  and  she  and  the  bride  live  in  no 
harmonious  relations.  Nor  do  the  husband 
and  wife  agree  better.  The  latter  is  negli- 
gent of  him  and  a  flirt.  The  former  is  ago- 
nized with  jealousy.  He  gradually  wears 
away  by  painful,  lingering  disease.  During 
these  scenes,  Ida  shows  herself  the  angel  of 
mercy,  ministering  to  physical  and  moral 
maladies.  By  her  unremitting  attention  to 
Mr.  Read,  she  heaps  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head.  She  interferes  to  save  the  youthful 
and  tempted  wife  from  taking  a  step  leading 
to  disgrace  and  ruin.  The  hard-hearted  Jo- 
sephine alone  is  proof  against  her  gentle  in- 
fluence for  good,  and  remains  as  proud,  sel- 
fish and  implacable  as  ever. 

Ida,  being  of  age,  now  determines  to  live 
upon  her  estate,  and  prosecute  the  various 
plans  of  benevolence,  projected  and  com- 
menced by  her  mother.  Finally  the  crown 
of  completion  is  put  upon  the  whole,  by  her 
marriage  to  Lacy.  Each  had  long  and  truly 
loved  the  other,  but  various  misunderstand- 
ings and  circumstances  had  conspired  to  sep- 
arate them — all  in  accordance  with  the  poet, 
who  avers  that  "the  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth." 

At  Sunnybank,  the  wedded  pair  live  happy 
in  each  other,  and  in  their  work  for  good. 

We  have  spoken  most  of  Ida  herself,  as 
the  central  character.  And  of  her  history, 
we  have  only  touched  upon  the  summa  fas- 
tigia  rerum.  Those  who  would  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  her  and  her  friends — 
"Lynn  Holmes,"  the  poet-artist — the  gentle 
and  loving  "Carry" — "Ellen,"  the  merry 
school-girl,  and  afterwards,  the  sorely  pun- 
ished flirt — that  rarest  of  characters,  "  Char- 
ley"— and  sundry  others,  and  so  see  much 
of  pleasant  and  stirring  incident,  and  more 
of  thrilling  heart-history,  must  read  "Alone." 

The  plot  is  simple,  but  not,  as  the  author- 
ess modestly  hints,  in  her  neat  dedicatory 
preface,  destitute  of  "  artistic  skill."  The 
characters  are  well  drawn,  and  play  their 
parts  so  naturally,  that  one  feels  for  the  time 
as  if  he  were  a  spectator  of  the  scenes  des- 
cribed. The  dialogue  is  admirably  managed. 
This  is  no  easy  part.     It  is  Foster,  we  think, 
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who  remarks,  that  a  dramatist  can  never 
have  any  character  in  his  plays,  possessed  of 
ability  superior  to  his  own.  This,  though 
often  overlooked,  is,  when  stated,  self-evi- 
dent. The  same  principle  is,  to  some  ex- 
tent, true  in  any  work  of  fiction.  Hence, 
sprightly,  entertaining,  eloquent  dialogue, 
running  all  through  a  book,  is  the  most  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  author's  power — since 
it  involves  the  necessity  of  his  being  able  to 
say  all  that  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his 
characters.  Perhaps  it  is  the  error  of  Ma- 
rion Harland  to  make  all  of  her's  talk  too 
well.  If  it  is  impossible  for  an  author  to 
make  his  characters  transcend  his  own  abil- 
ity, it  must  also  certainly  be  difficult  for  one 
of  talent  to  express  even  by  proxy,  feeble 
thoughts — or  to  make  use  of  feeble  language. 
Goldsmith  wittily  said,  that  if  Dr.  Johnson 
should  write  a  dialogue  between  minnows, 
he  would  make  them  talk  like  whales.  The 
philosophy  of  the  whole  is  apparent ;  and  to 
return  to  our  subject — we  are  sure  that  no 
one  can  read  the  dialogue  in  "  Alone"  with- 
out forming  a  high  opinion  of  the  talents  of 
the  writer.  The  very  faults  are  indicative 
of  ability. 

The  authoress  wisely  introduces  but  little 
•  that  is  irrelevant  to  her  main  purpose.  Every 
chapter  adds  to  the  development  of  the  story. 
The  work,  is  in  this  respect,  in  pleasing  con- 
trast with  many  fashionable  novels  of  our 
day  ;— Thackeray's  "  Pendennis,"  for  in- 
stance, in  which  about  every  other  chapter 
is,  at  least,  quite  unnecessary  to  the  story, 
and  seems  to  be  written  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  doubling  the  size  and  price  of  the  book. 

But  while  "Alone"  contains  no  tedious 
irrelevancies,  it  is  full  of  the  most  delight- 
iul  episodes.  Indeed,  this  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable charm.  Lively  scenes,  spirited 
descriptions  and  sage  discussions  of  important 
moral  questions  occur  constantly,  which, 
though  incidentally  introduced,  have  yet  a 
high  merit  of  their  own ;  one  who  would 
glance  over  its  pages  with  reference  to  this, 
would  be  surprised  to  find  so  many,  well- 
directed  hits  at  popular  follies,  satisfactory 
solutions  of  interesting  problems,  whole- 
some truths,  clearly  stated  and  strongly  en- 
forced, all  interspersed  with  frequent  touches 
of  quiet  humor  and  flashes  of  brilliant  wit. 
And  yet  none  of  these  things  seem  dragged 


in,  but  all  occur  naturally.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  in  this  respect,  "  Alone" 
is  superior  to  any  work  of  its  class  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  give  some  extracts  illustrating  this  char- 
acteristic. 

The  exaggerated  style  of  expression,  a» 
common  in  our  time  and  country,  is  thus  re- 
ferred to  in  the  course  of  a  dialogue — "  It  is 
the  vice  of  American  language  and  litera- 
ture. We  "pile  on  the  agony"  until  the 
idea  is  smothered ;  plain  words  lose  their 
meaning,  become  too  weak  to  go  alone  and 
have  to  be  bolstered  up  by  sonorous  adjec- 
tives.".—pp.  121—2.* 

The  following  is  spirited  and  natural. 

"A  large  party  usually  belongs  to  one  of 
two  classes — the  stiffly  regular,  or  the  noisi- 
ly irregular.  At  the  former,  there  is  consid- 
erably less  sociability  and  ease  than  is  prev- 
alent among  a  corps  of  raw  recruits,  upon 
parade,  under  the  eye  of  a  martinet  drill  ser- 
geant. As  many  as  can  obtain  seats,  seize 
them  ;  a  vacant  chair  is  rushed  for,  as  in  the 
game  of  "  budge-all,"  and  the  helpless  stand- 
ers  are  awkwardly  alive  to  the  circumstance 
of  being,  not  men,  but  hands,  legs  and  feet : 
white  kid  gloves  are  at  a  premium — a  bou- 
quet is  a  godsend  ; — the  pulling  off  and  on  of 
the  first,  and  the  criticism  of  the  latter  are 
engrossing  subjects  of  reflection  and  enter- 
tainment. There  are  knots  of  men  in  the 
entry,  and  in  the  corners,  and  behind  doora ; 
and  rows  of  ladies  against  the  walls,  and 
stretching  out  transversely  and  longitudinally 
through  the  room.  Supper  over,  watches 
are  slyly  consulted,  yawns  dexterously  swal- 
lowed— and  presently  the  crowd  is  thinner, 
although  no  one  goes. 

11  Then  come  whispered  adieux — "  so  sorry 
to  quit  your  charming  party  at  this  early 
hour,  but  papa  charged  me  to  be  home  by 
twelve,  and  he  is  so  particular!"  and  ••  my 
dear  Mrs.  Heavyaslead,  I  must  tear  myself 
away.  Mamma  was  not  well  to-night — I  am 
quite  uneasy  about  her, — and  there  are 
headaches  and  sideaches  and  toothaches, 
until  the  poor  hostess  wonders  that  she 
never  suspected  before,  what  an  unhealthy 
circle  of  acquaintances  she  has. 

11  At  a  gathering  of  the  second  class,  every  - 

*  The  references  are  given  according  to  the  paging  of 
the  1st  Edition. 
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body  knows  everybody  else,  or  gets  acquain- 
ted off-hand,  with  or  without  an  introduction. 
The  company  are,  to  a  roan,  in  favor  of  a 
standing  army.  Except  a  small  number  of 
chairs,  over  which  are  carefully  trained  the 
confirmed  wall-flowers,  seats  are  voted  in 
the  way  ;  each  joke  is  capital — each  laugh  a 
scream.  Girls  rattle  and  coquette,  and  gentle- 
men bow  and  flatter ;  you  stumble  upon  a  flir- 
tation at  every  step,  and  cannot  tread  upon 
a  boot,  or  corn,  without  cutting  a  gallant 
speech  in  the  middle ; — time-pieces  are  put 
back  two  or  three  hours,  and  ostentatiously 
showed  around,  to  prove  that  "  there  is  time 
enough  yet."  Morning  breaks  ere  the  rev- 
ellers unwillingly  depart ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cricketspry  hear,  for  six  months  after,  of  the 
splendid  time  we  had  at  your  party." — pp. 
176—8. 

"  Uncle  Charley"  is  a  "character."  We 
imagine  we  can  see  him,  as  he  "  brings  up 
a  stool  in  front  of  the  sofa, — knees  at  a 
right  angle,  feet  closed  together  and  folded 
hands — waiting  humbly  for  the  crumbs"  of 
chat  "  that  might  be  flung  to  him" — putting 
in,  by  "  way  of  parenthesis,"  his  comments, 
while  the  girls  talk  over  "the  party." — p. 
118  AT 

Ida  and  Mr.  Lacy — who,  by  the  way, 
seems  from  his  conversations  much  more 
like  a  theologian  than  a  law  student, — 
thus  discourse  touching  what  Mrs.  Opie 
denominates,  "  white  lies." 

"  Men  are  oftener  liars  from  habit,  than 
from  necessity  or  temptation." 

"  But  to  this  habit  there  must  be  a  begin- 
ning. Is  there  no  sin  in  the  earliest  devia- 
tion from  the  right  way  ?" 

11 1  did  not  say  that  there  is  not  sin  in 
every  violation  of  truth.  Each  one  is  a 
stain  upon  the  soul — blots,  that  too  frequently 
deface  it  forever ; — but  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  casuistry  which  guages  the  guilt  of  a  lie 
entirely  by  its  effects  upon  others — which 
smiles  upon  as  a  brainless  simpleton,  him, 
who  "  fibs"  or  "  yarns"  or  "  embroiders"  in 
cowardice  or  vanity ;  and  empties  the  vials 
of  wrath  upon  the  Pariah,  who  seeks,  by  one 
heaven-daring  falsehood,  to  save  whatever 
he  holds  most  dear.  One  destroys  the  mirror 
by  gradually  damaging  its  bright  surface — 
the  other  shivers  it  at  one  reckless  blow." — 
p.  182. 

Vol.  XX—  92 


The  subjects  of  Temperance,  Slavery, 
and  Duelling  are  incidentally  noticed.  The 
ground  taken,  in  each  case,  is  safe,  and  gene- 
rally well  supported.  The  minor  rr.atter 
of  ■•  going  to  the  Springs"  is  cleverly  touched 
upon. 

The  following  deserves  attention. 

"  Dr.  Carleton's  seat  was  the  pride  and 
envy  of  the  county. 

"  No  wonder  !"  growled  the  croakers.  "  A 
man  with  plenty  of  money  can  afford  to  be 
comfortable.  They  lived  in  barn-like  struc- 
tures, tree-less  and  yard-less  ;  (and  who 
that  has  travelled  in  our  commonwealth,  but 
knows  the  heart-sickening  aspect  of  these 
out-of-door  habitations  ?)  raising  vegetables, 
because  they  must  be  had  to  eat ;  planting 
orchards,  and  suffering  them  to  dwindle  and 
pine  for  want  of  attention — and  existing, 
themselves,  after  the  same  shambling  style, 
because  they  '  had  it  to  do;'  content  to  get 
along,  and  not  feeling  the  need  of  anything 
higher — until  the  buried — not  dead  sense,  of 
the  beautiful  was  exhumed  by  the  sight  of 
the  work  of  taste  and  industry ;  and  the 
stupid  stare  was  succeeded  by  jealous  repin- 
ings,  and  the  writing  down  of  a  long  score 
against  '  Providence.'  " — p.  101. 

From  a  description  of  a  moonlight  ride, 
too  long,  we  regret,  for  insertion  here,  we 
take  a  few  sentences. 

"  The  thicket  became  taller  and  not 
so  dense — tulip  trees  and  oaks,  in  place  of 
the  aquatic  undergrowth  ;  and  between  them, 
the  fleeting  glimmerings  of  the  sky,  were  to 
her,  an  army  of  pale  spectres,  marching 
noiselessly  past — no  halting,  or  wavering; — 
on,  on,  in  unbroken  cavalcade,  '  down  to  the 
dead.'  And  Memory,  at  Fancy's  call,  pro- 
duced the  long  roll  of  those,  who  had  gone 
to  the  world  of  shades  ; — the  master-spirits 
of  all  ages — the  oppressed  and  the  oppres- 
sor—the lovely  and  the  loved — had  joined 
that  phantom  procession  ; — how  few  leaving 
even  the  legacy  of  a  name  to  earth  !  With 
the  Persian  Poet,  her  heart  cried  out — 
'Where  are  they?'  and  Echo  answered, 
'Where  are  they?'  And  thought  poured 
on  thought  under  the  weird  influence  of  that 
enchanted  night,  until  the  shadowy  host  was 
the  one  reality  in  the  landscape ;  and  one 
and  another  beckoned  and  waved  to  her  as 
they  defiled  by."— pp.  95—6 
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Here  is  a  passing  and  eloquent  allusion  to 
the  mountain  country  of  Virginia. 

"  Ida's  route  was  through  the  garden-spot 
of  our  State — the  magnificent  Valley,  with 
its  heaven  bathed,  impregnable  eyries,  among 
which  our  country's  Father  selected  a 
resting-place  for  Freedom's  standard — Amer- 
ica's Thermopylae  should  the  invader's  pow- 
er drive  him  from  every  other  hold  ; — where 
one  may  travel  days,  encircled  by  the  Bri- 
arean  arms  the  sister-ridges  stretch,  in  amity, 
towards  each  other — each  rolling  its  streams 
and  clouds  down  to  the  verdant  plains  be- 
tween ; — where,  morning  and  evening,  the 
sun  marshals  his  crimson  and  gold-coloured 
array  upon  the  purple  heights,  which  are 
co-eval  with  him  and  Time ; — and  flings 
shadows  and  hues  athwart  them,  in  hit 
day's  march,  he  never  vouchsafes  to  Low- 
land countries." — pp.  291 — 3. 

Chinquapens  will  hereafter  seem  more 
like  living  things  from  the  following. 

'•  The  green  beards  rolled  back  their  white 
lips,  in  a  smile,  saying  as  plainly  as  smile 
could  say  for  the  shining  brown  treasure.* — 
'  Come  and  take  us." — p.  417. 

The  following,  uttered  in  a  grave-yard,  is 
beautifully  conceived  and  expressed. 

"  Looking  around  me  here,  I  think  of  calm 
sleepers  under  these  stones,  with  hands  folded 
meekly  vpon  bosoms  that  will  never  heave  again  \ 
of  aching  heads  and  wearied  spirits  at  rest 
forever." — p.  47. 

The  reader  will  not  quarrel  with  us,  if  we 
give  one  more  extract. 

"lie  was  gone!  and  the  poor  human 
heart  bled  from  the  slow  torture  to  which  it 
had  been  put.  He  had  not  dreamed  of  it, — 
had  not  suspected,  when  her  steady,  sweet 
tones  told  him  of  their  separate  pathways, 
that  her  soul  was  reaching  in  intense  yearn- 
ings towards  the  lightsome  way  where  flow- 
ers sprang  beneath  his  steps,  and  shuddering 
at  the  tomb- like  chill  of  that,  which  echoed 
her  lonely  footfall.  •  »  *  •  Solemn, 
pure  resolutions  were  growing  up  beneath 
the  waves  of  grief.  The  destruction  of  this 
hope,  the  dearest  in  a  woman's  heart — was 
the  fall  of  a  proud  plant — the  garden's 
pride — in  its  matured  beauty.  Buds  and 
blooms  wilt  and  perish  upon  the  stalk  ;  but 
from  the  laden  seed-vessels,  are  showered 
far  and  wide,  gems,  which  shall  rejoice  many 


hearts  with  the  sweetness  and  loveliness 
their  parent  garnered  for  one." 

But  a  truce  to  our  quotations— or  we 
will  far  exceed  the  space  allotted  to  us. 
The  foregoing  passages  are  only  specimens— 
few  out  of  many.  And  they,  be  it  remem- 
bered, are  incidental.  They  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  book,  but  they  do  not  consti- 
tute it.  Without  them,  the  story  has  an  in- 
terest of  its  own. 

Nowhere  is  there  a  deficiency  of  incident. 
Ida's  nocturnal  adventure  in  seeking  to  pre- 
vent the  duel — the  duel  itself — the  meeting 
at  Rocky  Mount — all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  intended  elopement  of  Mrs. 
Read,  and  Mr.  Read's  death — these  things 
and  many  others,  are  full  of  interest  and 
sufficiently  exciting.  Toward  the  latter  part 
of  the  book,  the  interest,  which  has  never 
flagged,  increases  with  the  rapid  thickening 
of  the  plot;  and  as  the  reader  nears  the 
close,  he  turns  the  leaves,  with  a  feverish 
impatience,  to  see  what  comes  next,  and 
eager  to  reach  the  denouement.  And  jet 
we  think  all  are  sorry  when  there  is  no  more. 

Thus  much  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 
What  are  its  merits  as  a  whole  ?  What  is 
its  aim?  And  does  it  reach  that  aim' 
We  think  the  authoress  meant  to  do  more 
than  merely  write  a  book — a  book  too,  which 
should  be  interesting  and  popular.  She 
aimed,  we  think,  through  the  pleasant  medium 
of  fiction,  to  communicate  truth,  and  to  en- 
force duty. 

In  this,  it  is  our  deliberate  and  candid 
judgment,  that  she  has  eminently  succeeded. 

We  have  heard  of  two  complaints  against 
"Alone"  from  opposite  quarters :  we  will 
simply  set  them  down,  each  as  an  offset  and 
answer  to  the  other.  Some  Northern  critic 
objects  that  it  is  too  religious,  and  recom- 
mends Marion  Harland  in  future  to  eschew 
her  moral  talk,  if  she  would  succeed.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  the  "  Watchman 
and  Observer,"  fears  that  the  popularity  of  a 
light  work  like  "  Alone"  will  prove  unfavo- 
rable to  piety,  and  earnestly  urges  Marion 
Harland  to  devote  her  time  and  talents  to 
something  more  serious.  We  think  our  au- 
thoress has  acted  more  wisely  than  either  of 
her  advisers  direct.  She  has  exerted  her 
heaven-bestowed  talent  to  write  a  work  of 
fiction  which  finds  many  interested  readers, 
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and  she  has  so  imbued  it  with  the  spirit  of 
true  religion,  that  none  can  rise  from  its 
perusal  without  being  wiser  and  better. 

We  will  mention,  in  closing,  one  or  two 
lesser  points  which  we  deem  open  to  criti- 
cism. We  observe,  what  seems  to  us,  an 
occasional  tendency  to  grandiloquence  and 
learnedness.  We  are  sure  it  is  unintentional 
in  the  authoress,  yet  it  is  not  less  a  fault  in 
in  her  book.  Of  two  words  which  will 
equally  well  express  an  idea,  the  simpler  and 
shorter  one  is  almost  always  preferable.  In 
like  manner,  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
are  better  than  those  derived  from  the  Latin 
and  French. 

One  who  means  to  write  for  "  the  million" 
as,  we  suppose,  does  Marion  Harland,  should 
be  chary  of  classical  allusions,  and  eschew 
unnecessary  foreign  words.  With  the  use  of 
the  latter  we  have  little  patience,  and  would 
refer  those  who  think  differently  to  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's paragraph  on  this  subject,  in  his  "  Phi- 
losophy of  Rhetoric,"  not  relying  upon  the 
authority  of  his  name,  so  much  as  upon  the 
weight  of  the  arguments  he  there  adduces 
We  will  give  one  or  two  quotations  from 
"  Alone, "  taken  at  random,  to  illustrate  and 
justify  our  criticism. 

"  Mr.  Read  came  home  to  tea,  on  a  sultry 
July  evening,  with  some  crotchet  in  his 
brain.  That  could  be  seen  with  half  an 
eye,  and  Josephine  was  affable  to  a  distressing 
degree,  to  coax  the  Stranger  into  an  earlier 
incubation,  than  would  occur  without  artifi- 
cial warmth.  The  effect  of  her  Eccolodeon 
were  presently  apparent."  p.  86. 

Now  to  us,  this  seems  far  fetched  and  in 
bad  taste.  We  are  sure  that  a  number  of 
the  readers  of  "Alone"  failed  to  see  "the 
point/'  And  how  many  of  them  know  the 
meaning  of  Eccolodeon  ?  We  have  made  out 
to  guess  at  it,  by  the  help  of  a  little  Greek, 
and  the  context,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
in  "  Webster's  Unabridged"  is  sufficient 
proof  that  it  is  quite  an  uncommon  English 
word. 

1 '  A  general  cachinnation  applauded  this  fe- 
licitious  hit" — p.  54.  Webster  defines  ca- 
chinnation, and  adds  *'  Seldom  used."  Would 
not  a  plainer  word  have  been  better?" 

We  notice  the  words  '•  salaam,"  u  reti- 
cent," "  bizarre"  and  the  like.  The  first  is 
Oriental,  and  hardly  yet  Anglicised.     The 


other  two  might  surely  be  replaced  by 
simpler  and  better  ones.  French  words  and 
phrases  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every 
page. 

((A  tear  large  and  pellucid  dropped  upon 
her  hand."  We  see  no  use  in  the  epithet 
'  pellucid.'  To  our  taste  simply,  "  a  big  tear" 
would  have  been  better. 

We  would  have  it  understood  however 
that  we  do  not  object,  so  specially,  to  the 
particular  words  and  expressions  which  we 
have  quoted.  We  do  object  to  the  frequent 
use  of  such  words  and  expressions. 

Our  authoress  is  somewhat  given  too  to 
the  fault  which  she  so  pointedly  and  justly 
condemns  in  a  quotation  we  have  already 
made— the  fault  of  using  language  stronger 
than  the  circumstances  justify.  She  would 
do  well  sometimes  to  moderate  the  force  of 
her  expressions.  It  is  possible,  likewise, 
that  there  are  some  occasional  passages  in 
which  there  is  an  excess  of  passion.  We 
confess  our  preference  for  quiet  scenes. 

We  may  be  deemed  singular,  yet  feel  con- 
strained  to  object  to  the  following  borrowed 
pun,  from  its  connection  with  sacred  things. 
Though  wanting  time  and  space  to  argue  the 
question,  we  are  sure  our  objection  is  cor* 
rect,  and  can  be  sustained  on  the  soundest 
principles. 

Our  friend  "Charley,"  being  desired  to 
dance  with  some  strange  and  unattractive 
lady,  and  feeling  impelled  by  politeness  to 
comply,  leaves  the  group  with  which  he  had 
had  been  conversing,  with  the  following— 
"  Charles  Dana,  'having  gone  to  see  his  part- 
ner,' desires  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tion." 

It  is  a  criticism  which  we  havetomakeon 
the  whole  genus  of  novels,  that  they  are  too 
much  on  the  same  general  plan.  To  such 
an  extent  is  this  true,  that  one  versed  in  this 
sort  of  reading,  can  tell  at  a  glance  pretty 
much  how  any  novel  is  to  end.  The  hero 
and  heroine  may  have  many  difficulties  and 
trials,  but  they  are  sure  to  overcome  all,  and 
the  last  we  see  of  them  they  are  in  a  state 
of  perfect  bliss,  while  all  their  enemies,  and 
those  who  have  been  represented  as  doing 
wickedly,  are  disappointed  and  ruined,  the 
ending  of  the  book  corresponding  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Now,  never  expecting  to  write 
a  novel  ourselves,  we  offer  to  those  who  may, 
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the  suggestion  to  try  the  experiment  of  de- 
viating from  this  beaten  track.  There  are 
sundry  advantages.  First,  it  would  be  some- 
thing quite  new  under  the  sun.  It  might  also 
thus  afford  the  opportunity  of  being  more  true 
to  nature.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  good  and 
virtuous  invariably  and  completely  succeed 
in  this  life,  nor  that  the  bad  always  meet 
with  retribution  here.  If  then  this  is  not  a 
fact,  it  should  not  be  so  represented  in  fic- 
tion. Besides,  there  is  a  special  evil  in  this 
misrepresentation  of  human  life,  in  that  it 
favors  the  "  utilitarian  theory  of  virtue,"  and 
more  than  any  abstract  arguments  tends  to 
instil  it  into  the  popular  mind. 

Is  there  any  deep-seated  principle  in  our 
nature,  or  in  the  nature  of  things,  which 
renders  it  absolutely  necessary  for  every 
work  of  fiction  to  wind  up  with  matrimony  ? 
If  so— as  two  sage  friends,  who  have  just 
entered  our  sanctum,  solemnly  declare — we 
must,  though  with  reluctance,  yield  ourpoint. 
But  if  there  is  not,  we  would  modestly,  yet 
earnestly  suggest  in  this  respect  also,  a  de- 
parture from  the  old  paths.  It  would  be,  we 
know,  a  bold  adventure.  Still  we  think  the 
advantage  gained  of  novelty  and  variety 
would  more  than  compensate  for  being  out 
of  fashion  and  minus  an  interesting  feature. 
A  novel  which  should  wind  up  without  a 
marriage  would  be  actually  refreshing,  and 
would  certainly,  by  virtue  of  that  omission 
alone,  find  its  way  into  public  notice.  But, 
in  seriousness,  we  do  deprecate  the  present 
plan.  If  all  novels  close  with  marriage,  and 
make  that  the  climax  of  blessings,  what  is 
the  inference  but  that  marriage  is  the  great 
end,  as  well  as  "  manifest  destiny"  of  us 
all — men  and  women  ?  This  is  a  doctrine 
false  in  itself,  and  leading  to  many  practical 
results  of  the  most  unhappy  character.  If 
marriage  is  thus  supremely  desirable,  how 
appropriate  that  its  attainment  be  made  the 
business  of  life,  and  how  mortifying  and  piti- 
able is  the  condition  of  those  who  never  ex- 
pecting to  marry,  are  deluding  themselves 
with  the  fancy  that  life  has  yet  charms  and 
duties  for  them.  How  evil  the  effect  upon 
those  of  either  sex,  who  learning  from  the 
representations  of  fiction,  to  regard  marriage 
as  connected  with  and  producing  all  that  is 
good,  blindly  seek  it,  and  find,  alas  !  too  late, 
their  sad  mistake. 


Yet  one  other  crude  thought  before  we 
quit  this  general  subject.  It  is  the  admitted 
prerogative  of  Fiction  to  color  character  more 
highly  than  it  is  found  in  real  life — to  con- 
dense scenes  and  adventures  beyond  what 
actually  exists — to  exceed  the  probable,  only 
keeping  within  limits  of  the  plausible,  and 
to  omit  whatever  might  be  too  particular, 
giving  the  abstract  and  essence  of  truth. 
And  yet  Fiction  may  unduly  exercise  this 
prerogative,  and,  so,  fall  short  of  its  full  power. 
For  example,  when  all  character  is  highly 
colored,  and  a  profusion  of  remarkable  ad- 
ventures is  introduced,  there  is  a  manifest 
inapplicability  to  real  life.  The  mass  of  peo- 
ple are  unremarkable.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  heroic  in  their  character,  circumstances 
and  achievements.  They  live  and  die  qui- 
etly. Surely  now  Fiction  is  partial  and  im- 
perfect, if  it  takes  no  cognizance  of  their 
existence.  But  to  daguerreotype  such,  we 
must  have  novels  without  heroes  and  hero- 
ines, using  these  terms  in  their  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation. Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this 
is  either  undesirable  or  easy.  He  would  be 
thought  a  very  poor  painter  who  could  only 
represent  faces  of  very  marked  features. 
And  surely  those  are  not  the  most  interest- 
ing faces,  which  are  most  uncommon. 

But  this  is  a  digression ;  leaving  these  halt- 
expressed  ideas,  and  bowing  our  apology  to 
Marion  Harlan d,  and  the  patient  reader,  for 
keeping  them  waiting  so  long  with  our 
"  wandering  thoughts/'  we  return  to  finish 
our  subject. 

Though  not  without  minor  faults,  "  Alone.' 
viewed  as  a  whole,  is  as  deserving  as  it  has 
been  successful,  and  will  probably  prove  as 
useful  as  it  is  popular.  The  faults  which 
pertain  to  it  are  venial,  and  such  as  are  nat- 
ural to  a  young  writer.  They  are  faults  on 
the  right  side,  and  will  correct  themselves 

We  should  be  doing  injustice  to  our  own 
feelings,  did  we  not  refer  to  the  mechanical 
execution  of  "Alone."  It  is  "gotten  up* 
in  a  style  which  reflects  credit  upon  the  en- 
terprising publisher,  and  speaks  well  for  the 
ability  of  our  Southern  houses. 

We  close  with  the  expression  of  a  wi$h. 
which  will  find  an  echo  from  many  a  reader 
that  "  Alone"  may  not  be  the  last  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Marion  Harland. 

University  of  Virginia.     Off,,  l&a. 
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INVOCATION. 

O,  soul  of  Christ !  infinite  Love 
Descend  to  earth,  from  holy  skier, 
And  teach  my  heart  to  fix  its  eyes 

On  truth  that  has  its  source  above. 

Give  me  a  refuge  from  all  tears 

While  yet  a  child  with  feeble  heart ; 
O  bid  the  gloomy  thoughts  depart 

Which  dog  the  heels  of  rolling  years— 

And  make  me  see  the  living  grace 
Of  holiest  truth  and  scorn  the  words 
Of  that  hard  spirit  which  affords 

No  consolation  in  the  race 

Of  life,  but  draws  tho  glittering  sword 
Against  all  high  and  holy  things, 
What  time  the  heart  would  mount  on  wings 

And  clasp  the  ever-loving  Word 

Made  visible  here — and  strive  to  see 
The  halo  on  his  sacred  head. 
As  when  with  cruel  torture  bled 

His  tender  brows  on  Calvnrv. 


The  Sculptor  of  the  Black  Forest. 

From  the  French  of  Emile  Sovvittre. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  over  the  duchy  of 
Baden,  without  being  struck  with  the  singu- 
lar and  beautiful  combination  of  savage  wild- 
ness  and  garden-like  beauty  which  prevails. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  country  where 
contrasts  are  more  happily  blended.  All  has 
its  effect,  its  harmony.  It  could  be  called 
an  immense  park,  where  God  himself,  the 
Architect,  had  assembled  every  charm  which 
could  allure  the  fancy  or  gratify  the  taste. 
But  it  is,  especially,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Forest,  that  these  views  assume  the 
most  impressive  aspect  Valleys,  extending 
to  the  very  banks  of  the  Rhine,  are  suddenly 
closed  by  the  steep  and  overhanging  rocks, 
whose  sharp  declivities  afford  but  a  precari- 
ous footing  for  the  mountain  ponies  of  the 
little  merchants  of  cherry  water.  Viewed 
from  an  eminence,  these  valleys  resemble 
immense  triangles;  the  bases  resting  upon 
the  borders  of  the  river,  and  the  summits 
fastened  to  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  foot- 
path. Here,  fed  by  the  thermal  waters,  the 
evergreen  and  undulating  grass  grows  as 
high  as  wheat.  Enamelled  by  innumerable 
flowers,  of  every  hue  and  form,  they  extend 


like  a  silken  velvet  carpet  to  the  edge  of  the 
Black  Forest,  presenting  the  most  enchant- 
ing picture  to  the  beholder.  The  Forest  cov- 
ers the  hills,  winding  around  them  and  form- 
ing a  thousand  spirals  of  verdure,  ceasing 
just  below  the  highest  peaks  which,  here  and 
there,  raise  their  wrinkled  brows,  whitened 
by  the  snows  of  ages. 

Now,  between  two  of  these  hills,  in  the 
depths  of  a  narrow  gorge,  at  the  end  of  one 
of  these  valleys,  there  lived  some  years  ago 
a  young  man  named  Herman  Cloffer,  whose 
history  the  old  men  often  relate  to  their  chil- 
dren by  the  cheerful  evening  blaze.  I  shall 
give  it  here,  not  as  it  is  told  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mountains,  but  as  I  heard  it 
from  the  clergyman  of  Badenwiller,  who  re- 
ceived Herman's  last  confession. 

Herman  was  the  only  child  of  a  school- 
master. His  father  had  given  him  some  in- 
struction ;  he  knew  a  little  Latin,  played 
upon  the  violin,  and  spoke  French  with  tol- 
erable facility ;  he  was,  also,  called  in  that 
country,  M.  Cloffer.  Like  all  the  other  dwel- 
lers of  the  mountains  he  had,  from  his  child- 
hood, been  occupied  in  cutting  the  oak  into 
small  slips  with  a  knife,  preparing  it  for  burn- 
ing. By  degrees  he  had,  insensibly,  acquired 
a  taste  for  shaping  these  pieces  into  what- 
ever pleased  his  fancy,  and  at  last  his  toys 
were  carved  with  much  delicacy ;  but  a  voy- 
age which  he  made  to  Basle  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  carved  work  in  the 
Gothic  buildings,  and  opened  a  wider  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  imagination  and  taste. 
He  now  felt  what  art,  combined  with  human 
skill  and  patience,  could  attain.  From  that 
moment  his  vocation  was  decided.  Leaving 
the  toys,  to  which  he  had  applied  himself 
until  then,  he  began  to  carve  upon  wood . 
every  thing  which  struck  his  eyes  ;  studying 
the  most  minute  details  ;  finishing  to  begin 
again,  and  beginning  only  to  complete :  in 
short,  leaving  nothing  undone,  and  laboring 
for  the  fervent  love  of  the  work,  and  that 
alone.  This  close  and  steady  application 
soon  brought  the  desired  results.  His  at- 
tempts, at  first  incorrect  and  confused,  soon 
assumed  a  decided  impress — became  more 
faithful,  neater,  and  more  skilful :  the  diffi- 
culties of  execution  disappeared  to  give  place 
to  the  difficulties  of  art.  Herman  had  no 
longer   to  seek  farm — but  spirit.     Science 
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being  acquired,  his  genius  must  now  be 
proved.  Then  began  in  this  young  artist 
that  combat  of  mind  which  longs  to  produce, 
against  inert  matter,  which  resists— a  combat 
so  replete  with  delight,  when  the  happy  con- 
ception is  accomplished.  The  wood  seemed 
lo  obey  every  fancy  of  Herman ;  he  appear- 
ed to  knead  and  mould  it,  by  bringing  it 
merely  in  contact  with  his  mind.  Wholly 
occupied  with  his  work,  striving  to  render 
it  as  beautifnl  as  his  dreams,  the  young  sculp- 
tor's  entire  being  became  identified  with  it ; 
his  desires  animated  him ;  and  he  felt  the 
emotions  of  his  thoughts  trembling  in  his 
fingers.  Nothing  he  did  was  the  consequence 
of  a  combination  or  system,  but  an  impres- 
sion. He  felt  that  art  was  the  visible  ex- 
pression of  a  human  soul  in  the  face  of  cre- 
ation !  His  pieces,  at  first  confounded  with 
the  rude  sketches  of  the  shepherds  of  the 
Forest,  at  length  became  distinguished  and 
sought  after.  From  Baden,  Munich,  Berlin 
and  Vienna  came  demands  for  them.  The 
merchant,  who  had  bought  them  from  him, 
at  a  low  price,  begged  the  young  man  to  re- 
double his  efforts,  and  offered  a  higher  re- 
v.ard  for  his  diligence.  Herman,  who,  since 
the  death  of  the  schoolmaster,  was  the  only 
support  of  his  mother,  felt  with  a  joy  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe,  that  he  could  at  last 
render  her  declining  years  comfortable  and 
peaceful.  Indeed,  an  unaccustomed  com- 
fort was  soon  felt  and  seen  throughout  the 
humble  cottage ;  some  furniture  had  been 
added  to  the  rustic  dwelling,  and  sometimes, 
in  the  evening,  when  a  neighbor  dropped  in 
he  was  regaled  with  some  savory  dish  and  a 
bottle  of  Rhenish  wine.  Herman  then  took 
his  violin,  and  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
they  sang  the  old  airs  of  Suabia,  or  some  of 
Sch'Her's  ballads,  which  the  schoolmaster 
had  taught  them.  Thus  the  days  of  Cloffer 
went  by— divided  between  his  labor  and  those 
domestic  pleasures.  He  left  the  manage- 
ment of  the  household  to  his  mother— and, 
disengaged  from  all  material  cares,  his  life 
was  but  a  continual  and  fertile  meditation. 
Nothing  could  tear  him  from  his  ideal  world 
but  love  for  his  mother,  or  the  sweet  inter- 
course of  friends.  He  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  the  inner  life  of  invention  and  held 
long  and  familiar  conversations  with  his  ge- 
nius.   Two-thirds  of  his  time  were  passed 


in  this  kind  of  inspiration,  burying  himself 
completely  in  it — like  the  saints  of  old,  in 
their  pious  contemplations — he  felt  neither 
the  disappointments,  shocks  or  bitternesses  of 
real  life.  Alas !  for  him  that  he  had  ever 
been  awakened ! 

One  summer's  afternoon,  when  he  was  sit- 
ting at  his  cottage  door,  smoking  his  amber 
pipe,  his  violin  on  his  knees,  from  which  he 
from  time  to  time  drew  forth  some  soft  and 
melodious  chords,  as  if  to  assist  his  inspira- 
tion, a  horseman  suddenly  entered  the  path 
which  led  to  the  cottage.  He  was  a  stran- 
ger, nearly  forty  years  of  age,  and  whose 
elegant  and  fashionable  appearance  announc- 
ed that  he  was  a  man  of  the  world.  He 
stopped  some  steps  from  Herman,  and  look- 
ing around  through  an  opera  glass,  his  eyes 
were  arrested  by  the  young  man. 

"  Ah  !  he  can  inform  me/'  he  said  to  him- 
self, in  French,  coming  towards  Herman. 
1  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  Herman, 
the  sculptor  ?"  said  he,  in  what  he  meant  to 
be  German,  but  in  such  gibberish,  as  to  be 
scarcely  intelligible. 

"  I  am  he,"  said  Cloffer,  rising. 

"  You  !"  cried  the  stranger.  "  Pardieu, 
how  fortunate.' % 

He  dismounted  and  threw  the  bridle  to  a 
servant  in  livery,  who  had  just  rejoined  him. 
"  I  have  sought  you,  Mzistre,"  cried  he,  in 
a  free  and  easy  manner.  "I  am  a  French- 
man, as  no  doubt  you  have  perceived  by  my 
pronunciation  of  your  language — and  what  is 
more,  I  am  a  '  collector.'  I  have  seen  some 
of  your  sculptures,  and  have  come  to  pur- 
chase what  you  have." 

Herman  invited  him  into  the  hut 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  work  here  ?'' 
demanded  the  Frenchman,  looking  around 
and  shrugging  his  shoulders  with  inexpressi- 
ble disgust. 

"  Just  by  that  window,"  replied  Cloffer, 
tranquilly,  showing  the  stranger  a  long  table 
upon  which  were  spread  all  the  pieces  he 
had  finished. 

The  wood  he  had  prepared  for  carviag 
was  piled  up  under  the  table,  and  his  fine 
tools  hung  upon  the  walls. 

"  Have  you.  indeed,  no  other  workshop 
than  this?" 

11  No,  sir/' 
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Tbe  collector  put  bis  opera  glass  to  hit 
right  eye : 

"  Wonderful !"  he  murmured,  "  to  produce 
such  masterpiece*  in  such  a  smoky  den. 
But,  Master  Herman — for  such  I  believe  is 
your  name — everything  is  wanting  here ! 
You  have  no  excitement,  no  advice,  no  en- 
couragement." 

"  I  try  to  imitate  all  I  see  and  feel,"  re- 
plied Herman,  with  great  simplicity.  "  Here 
are  some  goats  copied  from  nature — a  bull — 
and  a  child" — 

' '  Wonderful !  Admirable. ! ' '  interrupted 
tbe  stranger,  taking  the  pieces  which  Her- 
man had  presented  to  him.  "  A  touch— a 
delicacy — an  expression,  which  cannot  be 
surpassed.  I  shall  purchase  them.  Your 
price  ?" 

Herman  named  it. 

'*  Agreed !"  said  the  Frenchman,  aston- 
ished at  the  low  price.  "  But  do  you  know 
my  dear  Maister,  that  I  have  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  find  you  ?  The  merchants  who 
bought  your  pieces,  in  Germany,  were  either 
ignorant  of  your  name  or  concealed  it,  and  I 
could  not  find  tbe  Jew  who  bought  them.  I 
was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  our  am- 
bassador at  Vienna,  who  demanded  informa- 
tion from  the  police.  In  short,  I  found  out 
your  name — and,  as  I  had  to  pass  through 
Badenwiller,  I  was  determined  to  see  you." 

Herman  bowed. 

"  You  do  not  dream  of  the  reputation  you 
have  acquired  in  Germany,"  continued  the 
stranger;  "every  body  is  rushing  for  your 
pieces.  I  saw  some  of  them  even  in  the  cab- 
inet of  Prince  Metternich.  You  do  not  think 
of  staying  fore?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  never  thought 
of  leaving  the  forest." 

"  What !  you  would  destroy  all  your  fu- 
ture prospects  >  You  would  vegetate  here 
forever  ?" 

"  My  life  is  happy  here,  sir." 

"  Happy !"  repeated  the  stranger,  levelling 
his  lorgnette  at  tbe  coarse  dress  of  Cloffer. 
"That  proves  you  are  a  philosopher,  my 
dear  Maister;  but  you  have  not  even  a  work- 
shop* To  carve  such  pieces  not  three  steps 
from  a  fireplace,  where  they  cook  6ourkrout 
and  smoky  bacon !  Faugh  !  none  but  a  Ger 
man  could  endure  such  a  life." 


"  What  should  I  gain  by  exchanging  it  for 
another  ?"  demanded  Herman. 

"  Celebrity !— that  will  be  the  first  thing. 
Now,  your  works  are  known  ;  but  not  your 
name .  Leave  this  obscure  corner— take  your 
place  in  the  rank  your  genius  entitles  you  to, 
and  above  all  make  your  fortune  /" 

"Make  my  fortune?"  replied  Cloffer,  in 
amazement,  "  by  what  means  ?" 

"  How  ?  Why,  by  your  toys.  Do  you  not 
know  that  our  artists  now  are  received  into 
the  houses  of  the  great  and  rich,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family  ?  You  must  profit  by  the 
progress  of  the  age,  Herman ;— come  to 
Paris ;  I  will  introduce  you  into  the  best  so* 
ciety  of  the  journalists,  who  will  make  of 
you  a  Michael  Angelo  in  miniature  !  You 
will  have  a  groom  and  a  tilbury." 

"  Can  that  be  possible  ?" 

"It  is  certain;  and  since  fortune  has 
brought  us  together,  I  want  you  to  reap  the 
advantage  of  it.  Your  light  must  no  longer 
remain  under  a  bushel.  Believe  me.  Come 
to  Paris.11 

"  I  must  not  think  of  it,"  murmured  the 
sculptor,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  have  my  habits,  my  friends, 
and  above  all,  my  mother  is  here." 

"  But  at  Paris,  you  will  very  soon  find 
something  to  replace  all  these,"  hastily  in- 
terrupted the  stranger. 

"No!  no!" 

"Let  me  entreat  you  to  reflect  upon  it," 
said  the  Frenchman,  who,  like  all  anient 
characters,  whilst  seeming  to  persuade  Her- 
man, had  persuaded  himself  of  the  reality  of 
all  he  promised.  Reflect ! — here,  you  must 
always  live  like  a  peasant.  You  resemble  a 
prince,  who  has  been  carried  off  and  brought 
up  in  ignorance  of  the  crown  which  awaits 
him !  This  crown  I  come  to  offer  to  you  :  i 
ask  nothing  of  you,  but  to  renounce  your  old 
coat — your  old  hat — in  exchange  for  fame 
and  riches !  You  are  a  German,  and  that 
name  is  synonymous  with  a  lover  of  cham- 
pagne and  the  theatre,  all  of  which,  Mautre, 
will  be  yours,  instead  of  your  sour  beer. 
Decide  this  instant,  and  I  will  take  you  away 
in  my  post-chaise." 

Herman  was  about  to  reply,  when  he 
trembled  and  stopped.  His  eyes  had  jusl 
encountered  his  mother's,  who  had  entered 
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the  cottage  a  few  moments  before.  She  had 
listened  to  the  conversation,  and  although 
she  did  not  understand  the  French  language, 
in  which  it  was  carried  on,  the  mother's  eye 
divined,  from  the  unusual  agitation  of  her 
son,  that  something  extraordinary  was  trans- 
piring 

"  What  is  the  stranger  saying  to  you  ?" 
said  she  to  Herman,  in  German. 

"  He  is  speaking  to  me  of  his  country, 
mother." 

"  And  he  is  proposing  to  you  to  go  there  ?" 

Cloffer  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

"Remember,"  said  the  old  woman,  ve- 
hemently, "  that^r*  live  all  who  love  you." 

" 1  shall  not  forget  it." 

"  Well,"  said  the  gentlemen,  in  vain  en- 
deavoring to  comprehend  them,  "  what  is 
your  determination  ?" 

"  I  cannot  leave  my  mother,  sir,"  replied 
Herman,  gravely ;  and  as  the  stranger  was 
about  to  insist ; — "  My  determination  is 
fixed,"  interrupted  he,  with  a  firm,  decided 
tone — "  nothing  can  change  it." 

The  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  As  you  please,  Maistre,  but  you  have 
sacrificed  your  fortune ;"  and  after  a  short 
pause,  added :  "  I  left  at  Badenwiller  some 
ladies,  who  were  too  much  fatigued  to  ac- 
company me  hither.  I  know  they  desire 
greatly  to  have  some  of  your  work  ;  if  you 
have  any  more  on  hand,  will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  take  them  yourself  to  the  ladies  ? 
We  can  get  there  by  dinner  time." 

After  much  hesitation,  Herman  consented. 
It  was  late  when  he  returned  home,  for  the 
strangers  had  detained  him  to  dinner.  His 
anxious  mother  began  to  question  him,  but 
his  impatient  and  hurried  replies  soon  put  a 
stop  to  the  conversation.  The  next  day  he 
sat  down  to  his  work  in*  sadness  and  passed 
the  whole  day  without  speaking.  His  mind 
had  evidently  lost  that  peaceful  serenity 
which  diffused  itself  in  pleasant  chattings 
with  his  mother.  Brooding  over  his  thoughts, 
he  no  longer  enlivened  the  cottage  with  his 
cheerful  songs  and  playful  actions.  His 
mother  hoped  this  gloomy  mood  would  soon 
pass  away,  and  neglected  nothing  which 
might  dissipate  it. 

But  the  mind  of  the  young  sculptor  had 
passed  through  a  great  revolution.  As  long 
as  he  saw  only  those  with  whom  his  life  had 


passed,  he  was  contented  to  live  as  they  did. 
having  no  ambition,  and  confining  his  desire* 
to  the  simple  pleasures  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  and  caring  for  nothing  beyood 
them.  Seeing  and  convening  with  the 
stranger,  had  completely  transformed  him. 
At  first  he  listened  to  his  recitals  as  he  would 
have  done  to  the  fairy  tales  which  enchanted 
his  infancy ;  but  the  ladies  at  the  hotel  had 
confirmed  all  he  said ;  one  of  them  did  more : 
she  offered  herself  as  an  example.  A  few 
years  before  she  was  as  poor  as  Herman,  and 
to  the  charms  of  her  voice,  she  owed  the  op- 
ulence which  surrounded  her.  And  this  op- 
ulence had  dazzled  the  poor  young  sculptor ! 

The  bare  idea,  that  by  his  talents  he  could 
one  day  attain  these  coveted  riches,  bewil- 
dered him;  and  his  fancy  revelled  in  the 
means  of  satisfying  his  awakened  desires. 
In  vain  a  soft  and  gentle  warning  voice 
whispered  him  to  fly  these  deceitful  tempta- 
tions ; — the  evil  passions  so  long  slumbering, 
awoke  within  him,  and  like  the  witches  of 
Macbeth,  chanted  the  ceaseless  chorus: 
"  You  will  become  rich!  You  will  become 
great!"  All  which  once  charmed  him,  be- 
came indifferent.  The  image  of  Paris  even 
interposed  between  him  and  his  labors  tike  * 
fatal  shadow  preventing  the  sun  of  joy  from 
reaching  his  heart.  It  is  true,  he  still  la- 
bored but  with  no  end  in  view ;  beginning  & 
thousand  sketches — finishing  none— and  dis- 
gusted with  all !  His  health  began  to  give 
way  from  these  new  desires,  and  a  slow  fever 
was  gradually  exhausting  the  fountain  of  his 
life.  Until  this  moment,  his  mother  had 
kept  silent,  but  when  she  saw  him  fall  into 
this  languor,  more  dangerous  than  despair 
she  no  longer  hesitated. 

"  May  God  forgive  those  strangers,  for 
what  they  have  done,  Herman,"  said  she. 
in  tremulous  tones.  "  Like  the  serpent  thej 
have  entered  our  earthly  Paradise,  and  tempt- 
ed you  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge. 
But  the  evil  is  accomplished,  my  son :  here 
you  can  no  longer  remain  ; — go,  since  you 
cannot  be  happy  with  us." 

Herman  began  some  objections ;  but  h* 
mother  had  not  spoken  until  the  sacrifice  wa± 
complete  in  her  heart.  She  overcame  even 
obstacle  which  he  raised,  with  that  ingeaiou* 
facility  with  which  God  has  endowed  - 
mother's  heart,  and  that  entire  self-ibnegi- 
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tion  by  which  women  often  excite  our  won- 
der and  admiration,  without  the  power  of 
teaching  us  lo  follow  their  example.  The 
preparations  were  completed  in  a  few  days. 
Dorothea  whitened  Herman's  linen,  and  pre- 
pared every  thing  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
would  be  long  before  her  son  would  need 
her  cares.  She  gave  him  the  largest  part  oJ 
the  savings  and  begged  him  to  impose  upon 
himself  no  useless  privations. 

"  Every  thing  here  belongs  to  you ;  be 
happy  if  you  can.  I  have  no  other  desire." 
Herman  accepted  all  these  with  grateful- 
ness ;  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  pleasure 
which  almost  broke  his  mother's  heart. 
Since  his  determination  to  go  to  Paris,  hi 
health  had  returned;  he  spoke  cheerfully, 
sang  often,  and  labored  diligently.  He  would 
not  enter  that  great  city  empty-handed 
and  all  his  skill  and  art  were  called  into  ex- 
ercise to  complete  a  group  of  children,  which 
he  intended  to  exhibit  as  a  proof  of  his  genius. 

At  length  the  day  of  his  departure  dawned 
upon  him.  Herman  twice  laid  down  his 
knapsack,  saying  it  was  impossible,  he  could 
not  go;  but  his  mother  encouraged  him— 
and  concealed  her  own  grief  to  strengthen 
him.  He  at  last  set  off,  and  soon  the  novelty 
of  the  objects  he  saw  and  the  exercise  of 
walking  diverted  his  mind ;  and  as  he  left 
behind  the  places  familiar  to  him,  his  regret* 
gave  place  to  curiosity.  On  foot,  his  thorn 
stick  in  his  hand,  his  knapsack  upon  hit 
back,  he  hastened  his  steps  more  and  more, 
every  evening  enquiring  the  distance  which 
separated  him  from  Paris.  In  vain  did  the 
route  appear  interminable ;  he  felt  neither 
fatigue  nor  annoyance.  Lured  on  by  his 
hopes,  he  cheerfully  went  along,  holding  long 
conversations  with  his  anticipations.  If  an 
elegant  cabriolet  passed  by  him,  drawn  by  a 
swift  horse,  he  said  to  himself, — "  I,  also, 
will  soon  travel  in  such  a  manner.*1  If  his 
eyes  rested  upon  an  ornamental  cottage  half 
buried  in  acacias,  be  murmured,  "  In  a  little 
while  such  a  one  will  be  mine."  And  so, 
he  joyously  went  on  ;  taking  possession,  in 
the  future,  of  all  which  attracted  his  eyes 
or  pleased  his  fancy.  At  length,  after  a 
journey  of  twenty  days,  he  saw  before  him 
a  black  and  confused  mass  bounded  by  the 
horizon,  above  which  floated  a  vapory  dome. 
It  was  Paris ! 

Vol.  XX— 93 


The  Granger  had  left  his  address  with 
Herman,  and  desired  him  to  make  use  of  il, 
if  he  ever  visited  Pari*.  The  young  sculp- 
tor, had,  therefore,  scarcely  arrived,  before 
he  hastened  to  the  "rue  Saint  Lazare," 
where  M.  de  Riol  lived.  This  gentleman 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  at 
seeing  ClofFer. 

"You  here,  Maistre!'  cried  he.  "  Have 
the  mountains  fallen  in  your  valley — the 
coal  miner*  burnt  your  cabin — or  political 
troubles  driven  you  away  ?" 

"  My  cabin  still  occupies  its  place,"  re- 
plied Herman,  smiling;  "  and  the  Duke  has 
not  a  more  faithful  servant  than  myself." 
11  You  have  come  to  Paris — voluntarily  r" 
"  Voluntarily." 

"  And   what  has    caused  this  miracle  ?" 
"  Your  words,  Monsieur." 
The  Parisian  looked  with  some  amazement 
upon  the  young  German,  who  then  explained 
all  which  had  passed. 

"  And  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  my 
dear  Maistre,  that  you  have  come  to  Paris 
to  make  your  fortune  ?"  asked  M.  de  Riol. 
when  Herman  had  ended. 

"  I  have  come  to  learn  how  to  do  so.  sir  ?" 
"  That  is  what  I  intended  to  say  :  we  will 
assist  you  in  that  matter." 

11  Indeed,  I  counted  upon  your  protection 
and  advice." 

"And  you  did  right:  but  before  alj,  I 
must  introduce  you  to  our  celebrated  artists. 
To-morrow  I  shall  have  several  of  them 
here  ;  come  and  dine  with  us  and  bring  some 
of  your  pieces." 
11  Thank  you." 

"  To-morrow,   therefore  ;  but  mind,   you 
must  come  late  ;  for  we  dine  here  when  you 
take  supper  in  your  Germany." 
"At  7  o'clock?" 
"That  is  the  hour." 

They  shook  hands  and  separated.  Herman 
employed  part  of  the  day  in  looking  for 
board  and  lodgings ;  afterwards  he  went  to 
the  public  gardens,  admiring  the  statuary  and 
standing  in  ecstasy  before  the  monuments. 
The  next  day,  at  the  hour  indicated,  he  was 
at  de  Riol's  house,  and  found  a  dozen  young 
men  assembled  there,  to  whom  he  was  pre* 
sented.  He  had  brought  with  him  his  group 
of  children,  which  elicited  general  admira- 
tion.    One  painter  saw  the  genius  of  Ben- 
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venuto  and  Goujon  united,  in  the  group. 
A  journalist,  who  was  among  them,  shook 
hands  with  Herman,  declaring  that  he  would 
proclaim  him,  the  next  day,  in  his  "feuille- 
ton,"  the  Canova  of  the  Black  Forest.  They 
took  their  seats  at  the  table  and  the  conver- 
sation ran  entirely  upon  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing. Herman  was  singularly  astonished  at 
all  he  heard  regarding  these  two  arts.  All 
the  guests  complained  of  the  decline  of  art, 
and  the  bad  taste  of  the  public,  which 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  its  whims  and 
caprices.  They  asserted,  if  the  old  masters 
were  so  great,  and  they,  themselves,  so  lit- 
tle, the  fault  was  owing  to  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  Now,  genius  was  not  compre- 
hended— talent  was  impossible !  and  in  the 
very  act  of  emptying  their  long  glasses,  of  the 
sparkling  champagne,  they  repeated  in  mel- 
ancholy chorus,  "  Art  is  dying  !  Art  is  dead  /" 

As  to  the  causes  of  this  decline,  some  at- 
tributed it  to  civilization,  others  to  the  con- 
stitutional government,  and  others,  again,  to 
the  journals. 

"  They  upbraid  every  one,  except  them- 
selves,''  said  the  feuilletonist ,  inclining  to 
wards  Herman,  "  and  forget  that  the  public 
taste  is  formed  by  what  is  given  to  it.  If  it 
becomes  vitiated  they  only  are  to  blame, 
since  it  was  their  calling  to  lead  and  enlight- 
en it.  Perhaps  you  think  that  all  these  fine 
talkers  are  worshippers  of  art  ?  Nothing  is 
more  untrue,  and  not  one  of  them  would 
be  a  Correggio,  on  the  condition  of  working 
and  dying,  as  that  great  painter.  Not  one 
lives  for,  and  with,  art ;  this,  and  nothing  else 
is  the  cause  of  its  death.  As  long  as  our 
vanity  is  greater  than  either  our  ambition  or 
enthusiasm,  so  long  will  we  seek  the  most 
lucrative  instead  of  the  most  beautiful." 

After  dinner  they  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  when  Herman's  group  was  again  ex- 
amined and  admired,  but  all  regretted  the 
sculptor  had  not  chosen  a  different  subject. 
Children  were  not  the  mode  now.  Two  or 
three  had  met  with  such  great  success  in  that 
line,  as  to  forbid  any  more  attempts  in  that 
department.  All  the  rage  now  was  for  sub- 
jects of  the  middle  ages,  and  they  advised 
Herman  to  carve  some  scene  taken  from  the 
old  ballads  of  the  country. 

"This  surprises  you,"  observed  the  jour- 
nalist to  him,  with  a  meaning  smile. 


"  It  does  indeed.  Until  this  moment  I  be- 
lieved the  perfection,  and  not  the  design,  gare 
the  piece  its  value." 

"  That  is  an  idea  of  the  Black  Forest,  my 
dear  Maistre :  here  we  art  more  advanced. 
Not  the  merit  of  the  work  makes  it  valua- 
ble— but  the  happy  faculty  of  gratifying  the 
public  taste.  Ten  years  ago  an  artist  made 
his  reputation  and  fortune  by  painting  a  little 
hat  upon  a  rock  in  the  form  of  a  cheese ! 
The  picture  was  ridiculous,  but  it  suited  the 
prevailing  mode,  and  we  ask  no  more." 

"  So  it  is  not  art  we  must  study,  but  pub- 
lic caprice  ?" 

"  As  you  say,  Maistre,"  replied  the  jour- 
nalist. "  Writers,  sculptors  and  painters  are 
only  dealers  in  novelties  ;  if  the  moc/e  takes, 
their  fortune  is  made ;  if  not,  they  must 
strike  out  into  a  different  path." 

"  Oh  !  how  different  I  thought  it,"  mur- 
mured Herman,  and  returned  to  his  hotel 
discouraged.  However,  M.  de  Riol  was 
faithful  to  his  promise:  he  introduced  the 
young  German  into  the  most  advantageous 
society,  and  soon  orders  came  in  from  all 
quarters.  Herman  had  never  been  so  rich : 
but  the  riches  were  the  price  of  his  freedom. 
With  the  orders  came  the  subjects  designa- 
ted and  all  the  details  which  suited  the  taste 
or  fancy  of  the  purchaser,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  comply  with  all  their  caprices.  For 
his  unshackled  mind,  it  was  a  species  of 
torture  as  painful  as  it  was  new.  Until  now 
he  had  followed  wherever  his  fancy  led  him, 
with  his  chisel,  translating  the  impressions  of 
his  mind  upon  the  wood,  producing  almost 
without  perceiving  it,  whatever  he  thought 
or  saw,  and  seeking  in  his  occupation  only 
the  pleasure  of  perfectly  expressing  the  idea 
in  his  mind.  Like  his  own  free  mountain 
bird,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  fly  over  the 
boundless  space  of  imagination,  and  now  be 
was  confined  to  a  fixed  and  narrow  circle ! 
No  more  fanciful  essays — no  more  unexpect- 
ed hits — and  above  all,  no  more  pleasure. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  with  sor- 
row and  amazement  that  disgust  coold  be 
found  in  his  occupation. 

One  morning  as  Cloffer  was  engaged  in 
finishing  a  statuette,  which  had  been  ordered, 
the  journalist,  whom  he  had  met  at  H.  de 
Riol's  house,  was  announced.  Charles  Do- 
vert  brought  the  review  in  which  the  prom- 
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ised   article  upon   Herman  had    appeared. 

"  I  do  not  know,  that  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  it/'  said  he,  holding  it  out  to  Herman; 
"  but  I  assure  you  it  has  made  a  great  sen- 
sation." 

"  I  am  anxious  to  see  what  you  could  find 
to  interest  any  one  in  such  a  poor  wood  car- 
ver as  I  am/'  replied  Cloffer,  taking  the 
paper. 

'•  I  hope  your  nerves  are  steady." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Herman. 

"  Well,  then,  read."  * 

Herman  went  near  the  window  and  looked 
over  the  article.  It  was  a  fancy  sketch,  in 
which,  under,  the  pretext  of  analyzing  the 
talent  of  an  unknown  artist,  they  had  woven 
his  life  into  a  romance,  full  of  wonderful  cir- 
cumstances, as  new  to  Herman  himself  as  it 
was  to  the  public.  Charles  Duvert  perceiv- 
ed the  amazement  of  the  young  German. 

" 1  was  sure  of  it,"  cried  he,  laughing : 
"  here  is  a  biography,  Maistre,  you  little 
dreamed  of.  I  have  made  you  a  hero  after 
the  manner  of  Hoffman." 

11  Indeed,"  said  Herman,  wounded,  (l  I 
cannot  understand  your  motive  or  the  cuus"." 

"  The  cause,  my  great  man — is  the  silli- 
ness of  the  public,  who  tolerate  onIy  f/.ry 
tales.  An  artist,  whose  life  resemble  ever  - 
body's,  would  never  pique  public  t  .r:  .  :;. 
He  must  have  a  history !  If  I  could  begin 
life  again,  I  would  announce  myself  as  Cas- 
per Hauser,  or  a  savage  from  the  Orinoco, 
rather  than  my  own  father's  son.  Do  you 
recollect  Paganini's  success?  Of  all  that 
multitude  which  thronged  after  him,  one- 
third  came  to  hear— the  rest  only  to  see  the 
man  whose  strange  adventures  had  filled  the 
papers,  and  whose  genius,  it  had  been  said, 
was  the  result  of  a  Satanic  compact." 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  said  Herman,  with  in* 
dignant  astonishment,  "  that  a  lie  is  the  first 
condition  of  glory  r" 

"  Not  glory — but  celebrity,  Maistre.  Glory 
has  no  need  of  all  this  noise,  and  will  find 
the  great  man,  in  his  obscure  corner,  or  even 
in  his  grave.  Some  day  she  might  have 
passed  through  the  Black  Forest :— perhaps 
to-morrow  ;  perhaps  a  hundred  years  hence, 
and  inscribed  your  name  upon  her  immortal 
tablets ;  but  now  we  are  thinking  only  of 
your  success  and  fortune.  It  is  the  same  in 
art  as  it  is  in  all  other  business.    The  first 


step  of  every  merchant,  is  to  have  a  sign 
which  will  attract  customers.  You  will  very 
soon  see  the  effect  of  my  article." 

Just  as  he  had  finished  speaking,  the 
porter  of  the  hotel  announced  M.  Lorieux, 
who  came  to  see  the  young  sculptor. 

"  Lorieux !"  replied  Duvert.  "  Did  I  not 
tell  you  so  ?  He  has  seen  the  article  in  the 
journal,  and  has  called  to  leave  his  orders." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"I  am  sure  of  it.  But  have  an  eye  to 
your  interest :  the  higher  your  charges,  the 
more  he  will  esteem  your  work." 

The  merchant  was  introduced.  He  came, 
indeed,  to  "propose  some  business13  to  Her- 
man ;  but  the  sight  of  the  chamber  in  which 
the  young  man  labored,  and  its  simple  furni- 
ture struck  him  unpleasantly,  and  he  looked 
coldly  upon  some  delicately  carved  figures 
Herman  had  presented  to  him.  Duvert  in- 
stantly perceived  it. 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  are  obliged 
to  show  those  rare  pieces  here,  Maistre.  The 
day  is  cloudy  and  we  cannot  well  judge  of 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  workmanship. 
If  the  gentleman  could  go  to  your  studio" — 

"Ah!  the  Maistre  has  a  studio  ?"  asked 
the  merchant. 

"They  are  preparing  one  for  him ;  he  is 
cramped  in  this  dog  kennel.  But  in  a  few 
days  he  will  be  installed  in  the  handsomest 
studio  of  any  sculptor  in  all  Paris :  a  verita- 
ble Italian  gallery,  overlooking  a  magnificent 
garden — rented  for  three  thousand  francs ! 
Our  artists,  now,  live  like  '  grand  seign- 
eurs' "— 

"And  employ  us  as  their  bankers,"  re- 
plied the  merchant,  with  a  broad  grin. 

"Say  rather  as  their  stewards.  In  passing 
through  your  hands,  their  works  enrich  you. 
But  I  beg  pardon — you  know  that  some  one 
is  waiting  upon  you,  Maistre,  and  I  beg  you 
to  terminate  this  business  quickly." 

All  this  had  been  said  in  such  a  measured 
and  assured  tone,  that  Cloffer  was  struck 
dumb  with  amazement.  The  merchant's  de- 
portment had  been  completely  changed  by 
these  "confessions,"  and  he  hastened  to 
make  propositions  to  Herman,  offering  a  re- 
muneration which  induced  him  to  accept  at 
once.  The  merchant  withdrew  with  great 
demonstrations  of  politeness.  Scarcely  had 
he  disappeared,  when  Duvert  threw  himself 
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upon  a  chair,  almost  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter. 

11  In  the  name  of  heaven!  what  do  you 
mean  by  this  laughter  and  jesting  ?"  de- 
manded Cloffer. 

41  On  my  soul,  I  am  not  jesting;  for  if  the 
studio  exists  only  in  imagination,  it  must 
be  a  reality.     You  are  obliged  to  have  one." 

"  Why  r 

11  Did  you  not  observe  the  impression  your 
chamber  made  upon  that  honest  merchant? 
Seeing  you  so  poorly  lodged,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  without  giving  an  order." 

41  But  what  matters  my  room,  if  my  de- 
signs please?" 

"MonDieu!  JUaistre,  but  you  are  alto- 
gether too  much  of  a  German.  Do  you  not 
perceive  that  this  man  has  neither  the  sci- 
:ce  nor  taste  to  judge  of  your  works  ?  Be- 
i  ues,  of  what  consequence  is  merit  to  M. 
Lorieux  ?  All  he  wants  is  a  fashionable 
sculptor,  whose  works  will  command  a  ready 
sale ;  and  the  opulence  of  the  artist  is  the 
proof  of  his  success.  You  are  ever  forget- 
ting, Maistre,  that  you  are  not  in  the  Black 
Forest,  working  after  your  own  fancies — but 
in  Paris,  where  you  arc  to  cater  for  the  taste 
of  others." 

"Alas!  you  are  right,"  said  Herman, 
sighing. 

•'  It  is  an  indispensable  apprenticeship,' 
said  Duvert.  "  You  can  no  longer  live  in 
solitude — the  world  mil  see  you,  and  one 
evening  passed  in  certain  saloons,  will  do 
more  for  your  reputation  than  all  your  mas- 
ter-pieces." 

11  Then  it  is  not  enough  that  I  have  sacri- 
ficed the  liberty  of  my  taste  and  imagina- 
tion, but  I  must  also  change  my  habits  and 
accustomed  way  of  living  ?n 

"  You  must  succeed!  Every  thing  de- 
pends upon  that,"  replied  Duvert.  "  Hence- 
forth, you  must  have  but  one  end,  but  one 
thought,  but  one  view — to  create  a  sensation 
and  to  be  spoken  of." 

Cloffer  forced  himself  to  comply  with  Du- 
vert's  advice,  and,  indeed,  he  soon  saw  its 
utility.  In  a  few  months  his  reputation  in- 
creased beyond  his  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions, and  the  value  of  his  workmanship  in- 
creased with  it.  Duvert's  article  had  been 
accepted  as  a  biographical  notice,  and  every- 
where the  name  and  the  romantic  circum- 


stances in  the  life  of  the  young  German  were 
spoken  of.  At  the  theatre  and  opera,  he  was 
pointed  out  to  strangers  as  the  lion  of  the 
day.  His  opinions  were  quoted  by  all — his 
habits  imitated — and  the  fashionable  world 
were  in  a  Juror  about  the  young  sculptor  of 
the  Black  Forest  I  Herman  suffered  himself 
to  float  sweetly  upon  this  fashionable  tide, 
which  bore  him  along,  with  no  exertion  on 
his  part.  All  the  vain  and  proud  feelings 
which  had  slumbered  in  his  obscurity,  now 
awoke  by  degrees.  His  genius  was  so  loudly 
vaunted,  that  he  accepted  this  general  admi- 
ration as  a  tribute  due  to  him,  and  never 
once  dreamed  that  an  idol  so  suddenly  raised, 
could  be  as  suddenly  trampled  under  foot ! 
He  had  tasted  the  honey  of  success.  He 
was  now  to  quaff  the  cup  of  bitterness  to  its 
dregs.  Unfortunately,  as  is  always  the  case. 
his  success  had  always  excited  burning  jeal- 
ousies. An  article  in  a  journal,  opposed  to 
Duvert's,  began  the  attack  by  a  pretended 
criticism  upon  the  works  of  Herman.  The 
truth  is,  that  those  he  had  produced  in  Pari* 
were  wanting  in  that  simplicity,  and  exqui- 
site delicacy,  which  rendered  his  first  so  val- 
uable. His  imagination,  chained  down — 
compelled  to  work  hastily  to  meet  his  ex- 
penses—continually interrupted  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fashionable  world — he  had 
worked  rapidly,  and  with  no  love  for  it. 
With  hypocritical  regret  they  pretended  to 
mourn  over  the  decline — laying  bare,  as  only 
a  critic  can,  the  defects  of  these  hastily-exe- 
cuted pieces,— and  denounced  him  as  a  gree- 
dy adventurer,  seeking  only  his  gain  and  ut- 
terly regardless  of  his  noble  calling.  These 
accusations  struck  Herman  to  the  heart ;  his 
enemies  were  doubtless  apprised  of  it,  and 
they  were  renewed  monthly,  weekly,  daily, 
until  at  last  the  unfortunate  young  man  could 
not  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  certain  paper  with- 
out seeing  himself  ridiculed  in  some  cutting 
epigram.  The  most  ridiculous  sentences 
were  put  into  his  mouth,  and  his  phlegmatic 
German  disposition  and  habits  were  unmer- 
cifully lampooned  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public.  Herman,  maddened  by  such  perse- 
cution, determined  upon  revenge,  but  Duvert 
tranquilly  objected  to  it— ••  if  was  the  price 
of  success. "  Why  should  he  be  indignant, 
that  the  same  means  employed  by  his  friends 
to  render  him  celebrated,  should  be  made 
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use  of  by  his  enemies  to  make  him  ridicu- 
lous ?  It  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
reputation,  and  he  must  submit ;  but  Herman 
was  too  little  accustomed  to  the  usages  which 
put  the  works  and  person  of  the  artist  at  the 
mercy  of  the  critic,  to  accept  such  consola- 
tion. Besides,  however  indignant  he  might 
appear  outwardly,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart 
he  felt  that  although  the  defects  of  his  works 
were  exaggerated,  nevertheless  the  criticism 
was  just.  Jealousy  had  made  his  enemies 
clairvoyant,  and  they  knew  well  how  to  aim 
the  deadly  arrow  which  struck  to  his  heart's 
core.  Cloffer  contended  for  some  time  against 
these  stinging  attacks,  which  pierced  him  on 
all  sides,  and  tried  to  forget  the  persecution 
his  genius  had  awakened,  but  in  vain ;  his 
mind  accustomed  to  repose — the  gift  of  ob- 
scurity— had  been  too  powerfully  agitated, 
and  he  fell  into  a  deep  dejection,  which 
brought  on  a  fever.  All  the  skill  of  the  phy- 
sician?, and  many  months  of  convalescence, 
were  required  to  restore  him  to  life,  and  at 
last,  de  Riol  determined  upon  a  journey  to 
Italy  for  his  complete  cure.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  his  health  was  completely  restored ; 
and  the  idleness  he  had  been  condemned  to, 
had  given  him  back  all  his  old,  ardent  desire 
for  his  occupation— but  when  he  presented 
himself  to  hisformer  employers,  they  scarcely 
recognised  him.  There  had  come  from  Flor- 
ence an  artist  in  "  Terra  Cotta"  and  nothing 
was  sought  after  but  that.  Herman  called 
upon  Duvert,  whose  influence  had,  in  some 
degree,  led  to  this  result.  The  journalist 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

41  What  would  you  have  me  to  do,  Maistre? 
Success  is  like  fortune — if  you  once  let  the 
reins  fall,  it  is  all  over  with  you :  six  months 
absence  would  suffice  to  make  any  man  ob 
sbure,  and  you  were  very  wrong  to  go." 

"But  my  absence  was  imperative : — my 
health  required  it.11 

"  A  fashionable  artist,  Maistre,  has  no  right 
to  be  ill :  our  society  is  a  "  melee,"  and 
whoever  leaves  his  place  but  for  one  hour, 
on  his  return  will  find  it  occupied." 

"  Cannot  I  reconquer  my  position  ?" 

Duvert  shook  his  head. 

"  Your  person  and  name  are  known ;  your 
genius  has  lost  its  novelty — and  henceforth 
you  will  only  interest,  instead  of  exciting 


admiration.  You  are  already  spoken  of  as 
dead!" 

"  This  is  horrible  !"  cried  Cloffer.  "  Can 
it  be  that  a  single  year  has  sufficed  to  take 
from  me" — 

"  What  one  year  was  sufficient  to  give 
you,"  said  Duvert,  finishing  the  sentence. 
"  Why  are  you  surprised  at  it :  Fashion 
goes  as  it  comes." 

14  What  will  become  of  me?" 

"  Seek  another  occupation,  rrvy  dear  JtfaM- 
tre.  You  may  be  a  poet,  painter  or  come- 
dian ;  it  will  be  but  a  transformation,  and 
perhaps  you  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  at- 
tract again  the  interest  of  the  public." 

Herman  left  the  office  without  a  reply. 
He  could  not  believe  this  trur.  The  jour- 
nalist must  have  exaggerated.  But  too  soon 
he  felt  the  bitter  truth  of  all  he  had  told  him. 
Accustomed  as  he  had  become  to  the  adu- 
lation of  the  multitude,  he  must  now  de- 
scend from  the  pedestal  upon  which  their 
blind  enthusiasm  had  placed  him,  and  solicit 
again  that  patronage  necessary  for  one  who 
begins  life !  To  meet  with  contemptuous  re- 
pulses from  those  who  once  considered  them- 
selves honored  by  his  acquaintance — in  short, 
to  feel  all  the  agony  and  humiliation  of  one 
who  has  been  entirely  forgotten  !  These 
trials  were  beyond  his  strength,  although  he 
manfully  fought  against  them  for  some  time. 
At  length,  one  day  when  he  had  been  re- 
pulsed with  n.ore  than  usual  harshness,  he 
ran  to  his  studio,  called  an  auctioneer,  sold 
every  thing  he  had,  payed  what  he  owed, 
and  taking  down  his  thorn  stick  that  he  had 
hung  over  his  door  as  a  kind  of  trophy  : 

11 1  have  had  humiliations  enough,"  he 
muttered  ; — "  once  more  to  the  Black  For- 
est." 

He  left  Paris  through  the  same  gate  he 
had  entered  four  years  ago ;  but  alas !  the 
bright  hopes  which  had  borne  him  on  their 
wings  had  vanished :  he  entered  young, 
strong,  happy  ; — he  left,  despairing,  old — 
death  in  his  heart !  The  journey  was  pain- 
ful in  the  last  degree  ;  for  becoming  luxuri- 
ous and  enervated  by  Parisian  life,  poor  Her- 
man was  totally  unfitted  for  this  toilsome 
walking  under  a  burning  sun  ;  he  felt  no  lon- 
ger that  fullness  of  strength  and  health 
which  loves  to  task  itself  to  the  utmost,  and 
feels  an  indescribable  pleasure  in  breathing 
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the  pure  air  of  heaven.  Many  times  he  was 
obliged  to  stop  by  the  wayside  to  rest  his 
weary  frame ;  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, that  he  wrote  to  bis  mother  to  expect 
him.  We  can  imagine  Dorothea's  happiness 
on  receiving  this  letter,  which  preceded  Her- 
man but  a  few  hours.  Her  joy,  however, 
was  soon  sobered,  when  she  saw  the  change 
in  her  son.  From  his  extreme  pallor,  and 
the  melancholy  listlessness  with  which  he 
regarded  all  things  around  him,  she  at  once 
comprehended  that  all  his  designs  had  failed, 
and  bis  return  was  owing  less  to  his  tender- 
ness for  her,  than  his  disgust  for  the  world. 
But  she  questioned  him  not,  for  as  soon  as 
he  entered  the  cottage  he  had  thrown  him- 
self into  her  arms,  and  said, 

"  Mother,  I  am  here  once  more  ;  I  never 
will  leave  you  again.' ' 

It  was  enough  for  her,  and  she  did  every 
thing  in  her  power  to  restore  her  beloved 
child  to  that  serenity  he  had  lost.  With  the 
ingenuity  and  address  of  a  woman  and  a 
mother,  she  gathered  around  Herman  all 
which  had  once  delighted  him.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  cottage  she  had  partitioned  off  a 
room  for  his  exclusive  use,  and  invited  his 
old  friends  to  visit  him.  She  assembled  the 
young  girls  around  the  bright  evening  fire,  to 
cheer  him  with  their  simple  gayety.  Every 
day  was  a  kind  of  feast  day  at  Dorothea's 
house  ;  but  Herman  perceived  nothing  of  it. 
What  was  all  this  to  him,  in  comparison  to 
the  world  he  had  lost  ?  He  still  heard  that 
elegant  tumult,  where  his  name  had  so  often 
resounded :  he  contrasted  the  poverty  and 
obscurity  into  which  he  had  again  fallen, 
with  the  splendor  which  had,  for  a  moment, 
surrounded  him.  His  soul  had  fallen  from  its 
simplicity,  and  although  wearied  with  the  de- 
ceitful pleasures  of  the  world,  he  could  no  lon- 
ger find  peace  or  contentment  in  the  pure  and 
simple  joys  of  domestic  life.  Dorothea  was 
at  last  compelled  to  admit  that  all  her  efforts 
were  unavailing.  Herman  became  daily 
more  sad,  more  suffering,  and  soon  his  illness 
increased  so  much,  that  he  could  no  longer 
leave  his  chamber.  The  poor,  frightened 
mother,  called  in  a  physician.  He  looked 
intently  upon  the  young  man,  questioned  him 
closely,  prescribed  repose  and  entire  relaxa- 
tion, and  then  withdrew.  Dorothea  ran  after 
him. 


"  You  say  nothing,  sir,"  she  murmured, 
looking  in  agony  at  the  physician. 

He  appeared  embarrassed. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven  tell  me  the  truth, 
I  implore  you !" 

11  Do  you  really  wish  it  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  send  a  clergyman 
immediately." 

The  poor  mother  uttered  a  sharp  cry  and 
fell  upon  her  knees. 

The  clergyman  came  under  the  pretext  of 
ordering  some  work  from  Herman,  but  the 
young  man  smiled  sadly  at  the  kind  ruse  of 
the  pastor.  He  felt  bis  end  was  approach- 
ing, and  he  readily  divined  bis  true  motive. 
He  opened  his  heart  and  poured  out  his  whole 
soul  to  the  good  pastor,  and  told  him  all  we 
have  just  related.  When  he  had  ended,  the 
clergyman  offered  some  consolation,  but  Her- 
man interrupted  him. 

"  My  agony  is  over,  sir,"  said  he,  in  deeply 
moving  tones.  "  At  the  portals  of  the  tomb, 
the  truth  has  at  last  appeared  to  me.  My 
sufferings  have  been  deserved.  I  was  wil- 
ling to  barter  the  real  pleasures  of  art  for  the 
advantages  of  fortune,  and  the  vanity  of 
being  celebrated.  I  have  sacrificed  my  af- 
fections and  tranquil  happiness  to  a  mad  am- 
bition, and  sooner  or  later  the  consequences 
of  such  errors  would  fall  upon  me.  I  shall 
die  resigned,  if  my  example  will  only  serve 
as  a  warning  to  others.  Should  any  other 
unsuspecting  youth,  tempted  by  alluring 
promises,  desire  to  leave  the  peaceful  val- 
leys for  the  great  cities,  I  pray  you  relate  to  ( 
him  my  history.  Let  him  be  content  with 
the  real  pleasures  which  surround  him,  and 
sigh  not  for  the  vain  adulation  and  deceit- 
ful pleasures  of  a  world,  which  brings  but 
misery  and  death  to  its  followers.  Tell  him 
to  cultivate  his  intellect  and  genius,  not  for 
the  sake  of  gain,  but  as  a  sacred  duty  be 
owes  to  himself  and  his  Creator,  and  in  so 
doing  he  will  find  peace  and  happiness  where 
alone  it  can  be  found,  in  a  simple,  upright, 
and  contented  heart !" 


S.  S.  C 
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A  LONG,  LONG  TIME  AGO. 

A  boy  stood  on  a  mountain  Bide, 

Hia  forehead  was  like  the  snow, 
His  large  eyes  full  of  love  and  pride, 
Were  flushed  with  the  sunset's  glow — 
(This  was  all  in  the  olden  day.«, 
A  long,  long  time  ago!) 

He  saw  the  sunset  far  and  wide, 
.  Like  a  bright  banner  blow — 
He  saw  how  it  shattered  its  crimson  tide* 
On  tbe  galloping  party  htlow — 
(This  was  all  in  the  olden  day?, 
A  long,  long  time  ago!) 

Child!  how  he  lored  that  new-made  bride, 

How  his  passionate  heart  did  flow 
To  her  fairy  cyos,  and  the  cheeks  full -dyed, 
And  hair  like  tho  morning's  glow  ! 
(This  was  all  in  the  olden  day?, 
A  long,  long  time  ago !) 

His  brain  was  fire,  bo  sobbed  and  si&hrd, 

As  he  saw  them  onward  go — 
As  he  saw  the  future  to  him  denied 
Lighting  the  plain  below— 
(This  was  all  in  the  olden  days, 
A  long,  long  time  ago!) 

With  pale,  wan  lips,  he  sobbed  an  1  ciicd, 

"  Oh  now  let  my  bright  days  grow 
Black  and  cold  since  my  joy  and  pride 
Is  turned  to  my  mortal  woe!" 

(This  was  all  in  the  olden  day*, 
A  long,  long  time  ago !) 

And  now  o'er  the  Lowland  far  and  wide, 

The  beautiful  sunsets  flow 
No  more  for  the  boy  :— for  he  pined  and  died 
Ere  the  cold  winds  brought  the  snow ! 
(This  was  all  in  the  olden  days, 
A  long,  long  time  ago !) 
December,  1852. 


WHAT  IS  THE  USE  ? 

NOT  A  SERMON. 

Why  not  ? 

—Yes ;  why  not  ? 

Why  not  abandon  all  this  tiresome  civili- 
zation, this  load  of  cares  which  oppress  us, 
with  their  inexorable  claims  upon  attention, 
and  going  into  the  far  mountains,  or  great 
forests,  endeavor  there  to  find  some  consola- 
tion for  the  ills  of  human  life  ? 

Great  is  the  charm  of  sunshine-^piteous 
the  struggle  with  gloom  :  that  gloom  which 
wraps  the  breast  in  its  dim  cloud,  and  stran- 
gles all  the  yearnings  of  the  heart,  the  bright 
ness  of  the  soul,  the  love  and  tenderness  of 
the  spirit ! 

Believe  me,  many  of  the  gladiators*  on  the 
arena  of  life  feel  this  yearning  for  something 


purer,  freer,  more  satisfying  than  the  every 
day  claims  of  conventionality  and  the  conqg* 
lation  it  affords— its  pleasures  and  triumphs. 

Alas!  boyhood  flies  so  soon— old  age  comes 
so  quickly — ere  long,  all  that  made  life  tran- 
quil, bright  and  happy,  passes  like  a  dream, 
and  nothing  is  left  but  the  ashes  of  the  cru- 
cible, the  overthrown  stones  of  the  fair  edi- 
fice of  youth.  Yes !  it  is  an  old  song,  but  a 
true  one,  that  says  the  myrtle  passes,  and 
the  rose :  that  the  head  is  no  longer  wreath- 
ed with  flowers ;  the  lip  no  longer  bright  with 
smiles ;  the  voice  no  more  the  merry  music 
which  it  was  before; — if  once  that  strong 
enemy  the  World  has  seized  upon  its  quarry ! 

Why  not  then — going  back  to  our  thesis — 
leave  all  this  and  go  into  the  tranquil  temple 
of  our  common  mother  Earth,  and  forgetting 
all  these  corrosive  thoughts,  endeavor  to  pass 
through  life,  pure  andundefiled  ? 

It  is  a  fascinating  thought,  is  it  not  ? — to 
thus  escape  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ; 
and  under  the  light  of  roseate  skies,  found  a 
philosophy  of  mingled  Stoic  and  Epicurean 
perfection  ?  Very  fascinating,  very  attract- 
ive— but  alas!  also  very  poor  and  narrow 
and  unsound ! 

Yes!  all  these  dreams  are  vain— these 
yearnings  are  but  the  struggle  to  escape  the 
struggle ! — that  great  human  combat  which 
all  must  of  right  fight,  and  fall  or  conquer 
in  !  Life  is  not  a  garden  with  flowery  beds 
and  whispering  myrtles  and  bright  streams- 
far  other !  It  is  very  hard  and  stony,  a  great 
mountain  rather,  which  the  wayfarer  must 
climb ;  and  whether  he  faints  and  falls  or 
goes  on  triumphantly  in  the  combat,  that 
contest  is  still  his  duty, — the  great  Judge  of 
all  looks  down  upon  him  and  decrees  that  he 
shall  do  his  duty. 

That  is  after  all  the  word  which  clears 
away  the  mist — that  is  the  text  for  the  ser- 
mon, the  motto  for  the  banner,  the  war-cry 
for  the  combatant.  We  know  it  when  we 
turn  away,  and  wish  to  pass  through  life  un- 
affected by  its  storms  and  snares — we  know 
that  this  is  after  all  the  true  and  only  phi- 
losophy ;— because  its  founder  is  not  of  the 
earth  earthy,  like  the  rest,  but  the  one  great 
eternal  God. 

Here,  with  the  winds  blowing  and  the  sun- 
shine gilding  all  with  its  clear  light,  the  truth 
Jismanifest.  R.  J. 
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A     BALLAD. 


nv  e.  h.  HtNKfc. 

It  was  the  eve  of  a  suinmer'i  day, 
When  the  Lady  Clara  stood 
Beside  the  crow  of  granite  gray, 
In  Burgham**  ancient  wood. 

Her  merry  laugh  rang  through  the  grove, 
And  jestingly  she  spoke ; 
For  knights  were  there  who  told  of  love 
Beneath  the  trysting  oak  : 

"  Faith,  gentlemen,  'lis  scarcely  fair 
A  maiden  thus  to  press ; 
There'll  yet  be  time  by  many  a  year, 
Ere  lore  my  thoughts  possess . 

u  Good  lack,  ray   lords,  how  should  I  choose 
Such  chevaliers  between— 
Either  to  take,  and  one  refuse, 
Were  pitiable,  I  ween." 

"Now  by  our  Lady,"  quoth  De  Vere, 
His  hand  upon  his  sword — 
u  'Twerc  a  good  thing  to  end  it  here, 
Nor  waste  one  further  word." 

"  Aye!  so  it  were,"  bold  Lacy  cried : 
4(  De  Vere  you  speak  in  sooth ; 
Our  swords  ere  this  in  jest  were  triod— 
This  time  we  fight  in  truth!" 

Then  at  the  cross  in  prayer  they  knelt, 
And  the  maiden  laughing  stood ; 
Beauty's  young  power  her  bosom  felf, 
And  she  Bpoke  in  merry  mood  : 

"  I'm  heiress  of  a  baron  bold, 
Who  never  turned  in  fight-— 
I've  heard  of  war  by  minstrels  told— 
I  long  to  know  by  sight. 

"  I'm  but  a  maiden  ;  yet  my  race 
Shall  keep  its  knightly  namo : 
The  bravest  wins  a  lady's  grace. 
And  both,  undying  fame." 

And  there  by  Burgham's  holy  croas 
In  Burgbam's  wood  bo  old, 
Lord  Lacy  his  young  life  has  lo?t— 
Lord  Lary's  heart  is  cold. 

Beaide  Lord  Lucy's  bleeding  corpse. 
De  Vere  iu  anguish  kneels, 
Remembering  how  on  far-off  shore. 
Upon  the  Paynhn  fields, 

Together  they  had  charged  in  fight 
Upon  the  Moslem  band; 
Together  won  the  spurs  of  knight 
And  girded  knightly  brand. 

Oh,  God!  'twas  fearful  to  behold, 
The  warrior  stern  nud  strong 
Weeping,  and  as  ho  wept  grow  old 
In  consciousness  of  wrong. 


"Come.  Lady  Clara,  come,"  he  cried, 
'*  Behold  your  bidding  done ; 
The  murderer  can  claim  his  bridr — 
Murder  its  wage  hath  won. 

"  There  lieth  be  in  silence  drear. 
The  noblest  in  the  land. 
And  for  your  aake  he  lieth  there** 
His  death  hath  bought  your  hand. 

"  He  loved  you  well — for  you  forgot 
Our  brotherhood,  ah  wo! 
Look,  Lady  Clara,  is  death  not 
A  goodly  thing  to  know  7 

"  Your  father  is  a  baron  bold, 
And  you  would  have  as  fight ; 
Lady,  your  bidding's  done,  behold : 
Is't  not  a  pleasing  sight  ?" 

He  plucked  his  sword  from  by  his  side, 
His  spurs  from  off  his  heel ; 
A  tear  fell  on  the  weapon  tried 
As  he  broke  its  friendly  steel. 

"  De  Vere  will  never  draw  thee  more, 
Ne'er  mingle  with  his  peers ; 
Foremost  in  fight  as  e'er  before, 
But  only  fight  with  prayers." 

He  laid  them  on  the  hoary  stone. 
And  sadly  turned  away, 
Nor  heeded  be  the  broken  moan 
Entreating  him  to  stay. 

And  in  Lord  Lacy's  castle  gray 
There  floats  a  weary  moan. 
And  a  great  grief,  the  live-long  day. 
Hangs  o'er  the  castle  lone. 


MAY. 


Has  the  old  glory  passed 

From  tender  May — 
That  never  the  echoing  blast 
Of  bugle  horns  merry,  and  fast 
Dying  away  like  the  past, 

Welcomes  the  day  T 

Has  the  old  beauty  gone 

From  golden  May — 
That  not  any  more  at  dawn 
Over  the  flowery  lawn, 
Or  knolls  of  the  forest  withdrawn. 

Maids,  are  at  play  T 

la  the  old  freshness  dead 

Of  the  fairy  May  I— 
Ah !  the  sad  tear  drops  unshed ! 
Ah !  the  young  maidens  unwed ' 
Golden  locks— cheeks  rosy  red ' 

Ah !  when  are  they  T 
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THE  LAST  DATS  OF  GASTON  PHCEBUS. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THK   rOMARD  OF  THE  MOOIt. 


The  Count  again  applied  his  eye  to  the 
opening.  He  saw  before  him  the  Moor  Kaf 
in  conversation  with  Frontisac  his  Master  of 
accounts,  and  the  steward  also  of  the  castle. 

The  steward's  countenance  wore  a  dog- 
matical expression.  The  Moor's  head  was 
bent  upon  his  breast  in  an  attitude  of  humil- 

"  Let  us  speak  no  more  then  of  the  mules, 
noble  sir,"  the  Moor  was  saying,  when  the 
Count  first  caught  the  meaning  of  his  words, 
"  let  us  speak  of  arms.  I  myself  am  a 
soldier,  and  I  see  from  your  noble  and  coura- 
geous bearing,  Messire,  that  you  too  have  not 
always  worn  the  inkstand  in  place  of  the 
sword.     You  have  a  fine  poniard  there." 

And  he  pointed  to  the  steward's  belt, 
where  a  poniard  hung  in  a  velvet  sheath. 

"Yes,  pretty  good,"  said  the  steward  in  a 
careless  tone,  beneath  which  the  Moor's 
penetrating  mind  discerned  the  satisfaction 
produced  by  his  insidious  flattery ;  "'tis  a 
present  from  Messire  Gaston." 

"  A  noble  lord,"  said  the  Moor. 

"  A  very  noble  one,"  said  the  steward. 

"  And  above  all,  very  generous." 

"  Exceedingly  generous." 

"  But,  noble  sir,"  continued  the  Moor, 
"is  it  not  true  that  he  sometimes  receives, 
as  well  as  bestows,  presents  on  others?" 

"The  Count  gives;  he  never  receives," 
replied  the  steward  in  a  consequential  tone. 

"Ah!  a  noble  character  !  I  assure  you, 
Messire" — 

"  Frontisac,  at  your  service,  stewardof  Foix 
castle  and  controller  of  accounts." 

The  Moor  bowed  obsequiously. 

"  I  was  about  to  say,  Seigneur  Frontisac," 
he  continued,  "  that  the  noble  Count  Gaston 
Phcebus  has  acquired  an  influence  over  the 
Moors  of  Spain  and  even  the  Saracens — an 
influence  perfectly  boundless.  I  know  whole 
tribes  which  would  die  for  him,  all  from  his 
generosity." 

"The  Count  is  a  very  generous  prince," 
replied  the  steward, 

"  And  yet  noble  sir" — 

The  Moor  sighed. 

Vol.  XX- 94 


11  What,  Moor?"  said  the  master  of  ac- 
counts. 

"  And  yet,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
Count  has  departed  from  his  rule  and  even 
condescended  to  receive  a  present  from  his 
guest." 

"  From  the  King  ?" 

"  Yes,  from  his  highness." 

The  steward  reflected  before  replying  to 
this  indirect  question.  Suddenly  he  raised 
his  head  and  frowned : 

"  So  you  are  returning  to  the  mules, 
Moor  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  I  return  to  the  mules,"  said  the 
Moor,  who  saw  it  was  impossible  to  surprise 
the  steward,  "  what  was  their  loading,— a 
present   from  Monseigneur   to  the  Count?" 

"  So  you  wish  to  know  what  money  that 
was  ?" 

"  A  simple  matter  of  curiosity,  nobte  sir." 

"Then  you  shall  not  know,"  said  the 
Steward  arrogantly. 

The  Moor  bowed  with  his  eternal  humil- 
ity. 

"Let  us  talk  of  arms,  then,"  he  said, 
"  that  poniard,  seigneur,  is  of  fine  workman- 
ship.    Will  you  show  it  to  me  ?" 

The  steward  drew  the  poniard  from  its 
sheath  and  presented  itto  the  Moor  to  examine. 

"  What  a  blade  !  what  a  point !"  said  the 
Moor.  "lama  judge  of  arms,  seigneur,  and 
this  one  would  pierce  a  real  ?" 

"It  was  given  me,  as  I  said,  Messire,  by  his 
highness  the  Count  as  a  mark  of  his  confi- 
dence." 

Meanwhile  the  Moor  had  put  his  hand 
into  his  robe  and  drawn  out  a  purse  of  silk 
crammed  with  bright  golden  florins. 

The  steward's  eyes  glittered  with  avarice. 

"  Ah  !"  he   exclaimed. 

The  Moor  pretended  not  to  have  observed 
this  significant  manifestation.  He  took  a 
coin  from  the  purse  and  placing  it  on  the 
table  struck  a  hole  through  it  with  the  dag- 
ger. 

"  Brave  weapon,  fine  temper !"  he  said, 
returning  it  to  the  steward.  The  purse  re- 
mained on  the  table. 

The  master  of  accounts  hesitated,  devoured 
the  poniard  on  which  the  coin  still  stuck 
with  his  eyes  and  finished  by  putting  the 
weapon  in  his  pocket. 

The  Moor  returned  confidently  to  the  ori- 
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ginal  subject.  He  was  an  accurate  judge  of 
character  and  he  saw  that  the  steward's  arro- 
gance would  not  again  show  itself. 

In  fact,  Messire  Frontisac,  steward  and 
master  of  the  accounts,  was  completely  sub- 
dued. The  purse  of  gold  seemed  a  load- 
stone which  attracted  his  whole  attention. 
When  therefore  the  Moor  without  further 
preface,  pushed  the  gold  towards  him,  as  a 
prelude  to  his  questions,  the  steward  opened 
his  hand,  looked  around  suspiciously,  and 
closing  it  on  the  gold,  conveyed  it  purse  and 
all  to  his  pocket. 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?"  said  the  Moor. 

"  The  emissary — are  you  not" — 

"  Yes  of  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubon," 
said  the  Moor  lowering  his  voice.  "  Answer 
the  questions  Iaddress  to  you  and  he  will  make 
you  as  rich  as  the  lord  of  a  diamond  mine. 
What  you  have  received  is  but  the  first  drop 
of  the  golden  shower — reflect/ ' 


CHAPTER  XVIH. 
THE  PUNISHMENT. 

Gaston  could  no  longer  conceal  his  rage. 
He  thr  jst  the  hangings  violently  aside,  en- 
tered the  room  and  raising  his  hunting  whip 
struck  the  Moor  a  furious  blow  across  the 
face. 

Kaf  became  livid,  his  eyes  seemed  to 
blaze  and  quick  as  lightning  he  drew  his  yat- 
aghan half  way  from  its  sheath. 

The  Count  foaming  with  rage  gave  the 
slender  blade  a  violent  kick  with  his  heavy 
boot  which  broke  it  into  two  pieces.  Then 
at  a  sign  made  them,  the  two  torch-bearers 
threw  themselves  upon  the  Moor. 

The  Count  ground  his  teeth.  Charles  who 
had  followed  him  into  the  room  seemed 
horror-struck  with  his  appearance  and  the 
scene  which  was  being  enacted  before  him. 
The  Moor  had  been  overpowered. 

"  To  the  court  with  him  !"  cried  Gaston 
furiously,  "  and  have  four  horses  and  a  plat- 
form prepared." 

"  Count,  what  does  this  mean  ?"  exclaimed 
the  King. 

"  His  limbs  shall  be  torn  asunder!" 

11  Count!  Count!"  said  Charles  appalled 
at  such  frightful  cruelty. 

"  Highness,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  inter- 


cede for  this  man.  He  is  doomed,  nothing 
shall  save  him." 

11  Count,  you  are  mad  with  rage,  defer  this 
execution." 

"  Ah,  I  should  not  do  the  dog  such  a 
kindness  as  to  put  him  to  death  at  once. 
I  will  torture  him." 

"  Ah,  look  Count,  look,"  exclaimed  Charles, 
"you  have  already  tortured  him  enough.  He 
is  pale  with  fear." 

"Highness"— 

"To  be  torn  to  pieces!"  interrupted  the 
King ;  "  Oh,  it  must  not  be  !" 

A  sudden  idea  seemed  to  strike  the  Count — 

"  He  shall  not  be  torn  assunder  then  sire," 
he  replied,  "  but  be  good  enough  to  await  my 
return." 

And  making  a  sign  to  the  two  men  to  lead 
out  the  Moor,  he  left  the  room  after  casting 
a  terrible  glance  upon  the  faithless  stew- 
ard. 

The  King  looked  round  him  in  a  stupined 
manner  as  if  what  had  passed  before  his  eyes 
had  been  some  monstrous  dream.  Then  he 
hastened  after  the  Count.  Gaston  met  him 
at  the  door.  One  moment  had  sufficed  him 
to  deliver  his  orders. 

"  Where  is  the  Moor  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Below,"  replied  the  Count. 

"  You  have  killed  him  !  this  is  the  commu- 
tation of  his  punishment !" — 

"No,  sire." 

"But  you  will  kill  him  !" 

"  No,  highness !" 

"  What  is  his  punishment,  Count!" 

"  Come  with  me,  highness,  and  you  will 
see,"  said  the  Count ;  and  leading  the  King, 
who  made  no  resistance,  to  the  next 
apartment,  the  window  of  which  overlooked 
the  gate, 

"  A  moment's  patience,  sire,"  he  said. 

The  King  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  Gas- 
ton had  folded  his  arms,  and  his  features 
were  illumined  by  a  haughty  smile. 

"  Count !  Count !"  said  the  King,  "  some- 
thing horrible  is  about  to  take  place.  Where 
is  this  man's  punishment  to  be  inflicted  r" 

"Beneath  you,  sire — directly  beneath 
you?" 

"  And  you  have  ordered  him  to  be  scourged 
from  your  gate  ?" 

"  Wait,  sire,  you  will  see — you  will  see." 

"  Count,  this  suspense  is  horrible.    Too 
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are  lord  in  your  own  castle,  but  remember  I 
cannot  allow  you  to  perpetrate  a  piece  of 
ferocious  cruelty  before  my  eyes.  What  is 
the  punishment  of  this  Moor  ?" 

"  I  repeat,  sire,  you  are  about  to  see  with 
your  own  royal  eves,  and  here  is  the  sig- 
nal." 

At  the  same  instant  the  gate  was  thrown 
open  and  the  Moor  appeared,  stript  entirely 
naked,  clad  in  the  skin  of  a  bear  yet  drip- 
ping with  blood  and  bound  to  his  Arabian 
horse,  which  was  driven  half  mad  by  two 
goads  thrown  across  his  back  and  a  burning 
tinder  thrust  into  his  nostrils. 

The  Arabian  without  saddle  or  bridle  left 
the  gate  at  a  furious  pace  pursued  by  six 
large  stag  hounds  who  at  every  fresh  bound 
tore  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  Moor's  leg 
with  their  teeth. 

"  Ah,  Count,  Count,  what  cruelty  !"  ex- 
claimed the  King,  clasping  his  hands. 

"  Highness,  he  was  a  spy,"  said  Gaston, 
looking  on  with  ferocious  pleasure. 

"  Look,  look,  he  turns  his  head  ;  his  eyes 
are  frightful !" 

In  fact,  at  this  moment,  the  Moor  turned 
his  head,  and  writhing  his  arms,  bound  be- 
hind him,  in  a  vain  effort  to  unloose  them, 
cried  in  a  voice  of  fury  which  reached  the 
Count's  ears  distinctly — 

"Death — Death!"  And  he  disappeared 
like  some  distorted  phantom  in  a  dream, 
beneath  the  outer  gateway. 

"  He  is  right,"  said  Gaston,  "  I  have  sent 
him  to  his  death." 

"Ah,  Count,  this  is  a  terrible  act  of  jus- 
tice !"  said  the  King. 

"  Highness,  he  was  a  spy,"  said  the 
Count,  and  with  this  simple  justification  of 
himself,  he  led  the  way  towards  the  King's 
apartment,  as  it  was  near  noon,  that  is  the 
hour  of  dinner,  and  Charles  had  not  changed 
his  dusty  hunting  garments. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
JEHAN  FROISSART. 


Amid  all  the  bustle  and  noise  made  by  the 
multitude  of  knights  and  squires,  who  had  ac- 
companied Charles  on  his  visit  to  Gaston  de 
Foix,  a  man  in  the  dress  of  an  ecclesiastic 


might  have  been  seen,  going  about  from 
apartment  to  apartment,  making  inquiries, 
talking  in  retired  corners  with  individuals 
of  every  grade  in  the  profession  of  arms, 
bowing,  smiling,  and  courteously  saluting  all 
who  fixed  their  eyes  on  his  fine  and  intelli- 
gent countenance.  This  man  who  listened 
to  every  one,  impressing  what  he  heard  on 
his  memory,  as  tenacious  as  a  tablet  of  iron, 
was  Master  John  Froissart  the  chronicler, 
without  whose  exertions  the  history  we  are 
now  writing  would  never  have  emerged  from 
that  gulf  of  oblivion  which  swallows  up  so 
many  great  events. 

It  is  therefore  on  the  authority  of  the, 
canon  Froissart,  treasurer  of  the  abbey  of 
Chimay,  that  we  proceed  to  record  a  fact 
which  proves  that  in  narrating  the  strange 
freak  of  Charles  mentioned  a  short  while 
since,  the  worthy  historian  confined  himself  to 
historical  truth,  if  not  to  historical  dignity, 
and  gave  no  loose  to  his  imagination!. 

The  King's  visit  had  lasted  a  week,  during 
which  the  Count  had  entertained  him  with 
one  continued  pageant  of  sports :  and  :diyer-< 
sions,  leaping  and  whirling  the  bar,  ip  say 
nothing  of  a  grand  set-to  every  morning  by 
a  dozen  men  with  pointed  lances  in  the1  tilt- 
yard. 

Charles  had  Mown  the  Count's  Norway 
falcons ;  he  had  chased  and  run  down  a  stag 
of  a  size  hitherto  unheard  of,  and  to  sum 
up  all,  killed  a  brown  bear  with  his  own 
hands,  by  the  stroke  of  a  poniard. 

Thus  for  the  time  he  had  surfeited  him- 
self with  gorgeous  masquerades,  tournaments, 
and  hunting. 

He  began  to  remember  that  he  had  come 
to  Languedoc  to  redress  grievances  ;  he  felt 
the  truth  of  the  Jester's  words,  that  crying 
simply  "To  death  with  Betisac"  was  a  poor 
recompense  for  all  the  ills  the  poor  people 
had  suffered,  and  he  bethought  him  that  the 
government  of  the  province  required  all  his 
attention  in  selecting  officers  for  its  adminis- 
tration hereafter. 

But  one  morning  the  Sire  de  la  Riviere, 
that  old  counsellor  who  had  served  the  father 
and  now  served  the  son,  entered  his  apart- 
ment and  presented  him  with  a  parchment 
containing  a  list  of  officers  for  the  King's 
acceptance  or  rejection. 

The  counsellors   recommendation's   were 
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listened  to  and  the  King  confirmed  his  list 
without  one  exception. 

Charles  was  then  again  free.  But  the 
same  objection  to  his  longer  stay  at  Foix 
presented  itself. 

He  was  tired  of  pageants. 

Therefoer  he  called  to  him  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  said  to  him, 

11  Are  you  well  pleased  or  wearied  brother 
at  all  this  mummery  and  rejoicing  made  by 
the  good  Count  to  welcome  us?     Say." 

"  My  stomach  is  turned,"  said  the  duke 
with  his  disagreeable  laugh,  "  his  lordship 
does  not  reflect  that  continual  pageants  and 
sports,  like  a  diet  of  sweetmeats,  make  one 
sick." 

11  Well,  then,  what  say  you  to  departing  ?" 

"  I  say,  highness,  that  I  am  ready." 

"  Well  then,  it  shall  be  at  once." 

" 1  will  go  and  order  the  trumpeters  to 
sound,  that  all  your  suit  may  get  ready." 

And  the  duke  was  going. 

"Stop,  stop,  if  you  please,"  said  the  King, 
laughing,  "  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  you." 

"  What  proposition,  cousin  r" 

"  I  warn  you  that 'tis  somewhat  singular" — 
-  "  It  will  please  me  then.  I  have  a  pas- 
sion for  singularity  which  you  may  have  ob- 
served." 

"  Yes,  I  have  observed  it.  Well  I  pro- 
pose to  you  to  leave  our  respective  suits 
here  or  at  Toulouse  and  ride  to  Paris  accom- 
panied only  by  one  attendant." 

"'Faith!  'tis  singular  indeed,  highness; 
for  there  is  much  difference  between  a  splen- 
did litter,  which  I  have  yonder  at  Toulouse, 
and  the  hard  surface  of  a  saddle.  However, 
I  accept  on  one  condition." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

11  That  we  take  different  routes,  and  lay  a 
wager  which  arrives  the  first." 

"  Good !  what  will  you  stake  ?" 

"  Five  hundred  francs,"  said  the  King. 

"  I  accept ;  and  we  will  set  out  at  once. 
Come,  it  is  now  only  nine  in  the  morning, 
we  will  bid  adieu  to  our  good  host." 

And  as  it  was  planned,  so  was  this  freak 
carried  out.  The  King  set  off  with  one 
knight  to  attend  him,  to  follow  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone.  The  Duke  took  the  road  through 
Toulouse  and  Poictiers.  There  were  reasons 
which  made  the  route  through  Auvergne  un- 
safe. 


The  King  slept  eight  hours  in  Champagne, 
and  thus  lost  him  his  wager.  The  Duke  im- 
mediately called  on  him,  says  the  chronicle, 
and  solicited  payment. 

Meanwhile  the  Count  of  Foix  had  left  for 
another  of  kis  numerous  castles. 

On  the  day  after  the  King's  entry  into 
Foix,  Evan,  as  we  have  seen,  had  set  out 
for  Clermont,  followed  by  his  squire  Molart. 


CHAPTER  xx. 

THE  BOAR  HUNT. 

If  the  reader  will  now  pass  over  the  space 
of  a  month,  and  the  distance  of  forty  leagues, 
we  will  lead  him  to  the  strong  castle  of  Or- 
thez,  in  Bearne,  the  favorite  place  of  resi- 
dence of  Count  Gaston  de  Foix. 

It  is  a  fine  morning  of  August.  The  earth 
sparkles  with  dew  and  the  sun,  not  long 
risen,  thrown  his  slanting  beams  over  the 
town,  the  walls,  and  the  battlements  of  the 
chateau,  bathing  all  in  a  mellow  and  golden 
flood  of  light. 

After  a  time  a  confused  noise  is  beard 
coming  from  the  interior  of  the  castle ;  the 
ponderous  drawbridge  slowly  descends  on  its 
massive  chains,  and  Count  Gaston  Phcebus 
appears  at  the  head  of  his  gentlemen,  ac- 
coutred in  a  suit  of  green  hunting  cloth, 
and  reining  a  horse  full  of  spirit  and  fire. 

The  Count  had  not  passed  the  middle  of 
the  drawbridge  when  an  obstacle  to  his 
progress  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  his 
fool,  at  that  period  a  very  important  member 
of  a  great  lord's  household,  who  suddenly 
seized  upon  his  horse's  nostrils  and  stopped 
the  animal  abruptly. 

The  Count  thought  this  piece  of  pleasant- 
ry very  ill-timed,  and  he  threatened  the  fool 
with  his  whip.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
uplifted  rod  the  fool  still  clung  to  the  horse, 
uttering  a  low  moaning  sound  such  as  pro- 
ceeds from  a  crouching  dog  when  his  roas- 
ter raises  his  arm  to  strike  him. 

"  Why  do  you  stop  my  horse,  fool  r"  asked 
Gaston. 

"Go  not  to  the  Boar  hunt,  my  lord:  go 
not  to  the  Boar  hunt,"  replied  the  fool. 

"  And  why  not?"  asked  Gaston. 

"  My  lord — my  lord,  I  have  hada  dream.' 
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"Weil!" 

"  I  saw  you  lying  dead  from  the  wound  of 
a  boar's  tooth.     Go  not  forth— go  not  forth. " 

At  these  words  the  Count  could  not  res- 
train a  shudder.  It  was  then  believed,  and 
the  belief  still  exists  in  certain  •oun tries  of 
Europe,  that  idiots  or  persons  of  weak  mind 
were  endowed  with  other  gifts  which  placed 
them  above  the  rest  of  mankind. 

One  of  those  attributed  to  them  was  that 
of  prophecy. 

The  Count,  as  we  have  said,  shuddered  ; 
but  in  an  instant  this  nervous  affection  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Where  was  the  gash  ?"  he  said,  with  a 
smile. 

"  In  your  breast,  my  lord." 

"  Was  it  deep?" 

44  A  mere  scratch." 

1 '  Ah !  and  I  am  to  die  from  a  scratch ! 
Truly  I  have  been  in  too  many  wars,  and 
my  body  is  too  hard  for  that,  fool.     Place  !" 

"  My  Lord — my  lord — I  have  not  told  you 
all.  The  wound  was  green  and  yellow  at  the 
edges." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  Boar  vanished,  and  I  saw  in  his 
place  a  serpent." 

And  the  fool,  releasing  his  hold  of  the 
horse's  nostril,  clung  with  both  arms  to  his 
neck  with  the  same  moaning  sound  he  had 
at  first  uttered. 

The  Count  struck  him  on  his  shoulder  with 
the  whip  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  dashing 
him  aside  with  the  chest  of  his  horse,  gal 
loped  out  of  the  castle. 

After  riding  a  hundred  yards  the  Count 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  this  puerile  inci- 
dent. He  was  conversing  with  one  of  his 
gentlemen. 

He  was  a  man  of  from  thirty-three  to 
thirty-five ;  handsome,  graceful  and  noble 
looking.  He  was  called  Sir  Roger  D'Es- 
pagne. 

"  Messire  Roger,"  said  Gaston,  laughing, 
"  you  are  very  reserved  to-day ;  has  your 
Mistress  sent  you  away  from  her  presence.  ?" 

"  No,  my  Lord,"  said  the  knight;  "  what 
has  affected  me  is  this  fool's  warning ;  I  do 
not  deny  it." 

"  Bah  !  a  virion  of  his  weak  imagination. 
Can  such  a  trifle  disturb  the  mind  of  a  man 
like  yourself." 


Gaston  so  seldom  flattered  any  one,  that 
these  words  affected  the  knight  much  more 
agreeably  than  they  would  have  done  coming 
from  another. 

"My  Lord  Gaston,"  he  replied,  "you 
are  wrong,  allow  me  to  say,  in  laughing  at 
this  warning.  It  is  well  known  that  fools 
such  as  Harfot,  your  Jester,  have  the  gift 
of  foretelling  events." 

"  Do  you  think  in  reality,  Sir  Roger," 
said  the  Count,  laughing,  "that  I  am  in 
danger?" 

Before  the  knight  could  reply  the  bushes 
along  the  side  of  the  way  rustled  and  a  hare 
crossed  the  road.  In  an  instant  the  hare 
was  followed  by  a  hound  who,  on  seeing  the 
huntsmen,  uttered  a  dismal  howl  and  dis- 
appeared on  the  flying  animal's  track. 

"  Ah,  you  see  !"  said  Sir  Roger;  "  this,  I 
believe,  is  unlucky." 

The  Count  made  no  reply.  He  was  re- 
volving in  his  own  mind  the  strange  connec- 
tion between  the  fool's  warning  and  this 
unlucky  incident. 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  call  from  the 
party  who  rode  behind.     He  looked  round. 

They  pointed  to  a  messenger  who  was 
coming  at  a  furious  pace  from  the  town  of 
Orthez. 

The  cavalier,  enveloped  in  a  moving  cloud 
of  dust,  drew  nearer;  a  plume  flashed  in 
the  sun,  and  in  a  moment  the  Count  recog- 
nized Evan.  In  another  moment  the  young 
knight  was  at  his  side. 

The  Count  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it 
affectionately : 

"  You  are  very  expeditious,  Evan,"  said 
he,  "  andnow — news !  news!  Whatof  this  en- 
terprise of  John  D'Arrnagnac  ?" 

He  engaged  many  of  the  leaders  of 
great  companies  in  spite  of  your  commands, 
which  I  conveyed  to  them,  sire." 

Ah !  the  rascals ;  but  their  chief,  the 
chief  of  all"— 

"  Messire  Guy  Le  Moresque  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"  He  had  already  engaged  bis  troop  to  the 
Count  for  two  golden  crowns  a  day." 

"Impossible!" 

"  He  added  that  he  was  loth  to  disobey 
your  wishes,  my  Lord,  but  that  all  the  com- 
panions, and  he  among  the  rest,  had  engaged 
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solely  on  the  condition  that  Foix  should  not 
be  invaded." 

"  And  the  enterprise  is  really  against 
Lombardy  ?" 

"  I  saw  the  army  marching  toward  the 
Alps." 

"Their  number?'' 

"  Fifteen  thousand  alone  were  encamped 
outside  of  Avignon.  Moreover,  Messire 
Bernard  D' Armagnac  assured  me  that  no  evil 
was  intended  toward  you." 

"  Ah !  I  shall  think  twice  before  I  trust  to 
this  good  Count  Bernard  the  Cruel,  as  they 
call  him.  The  army  may  enter  Lombardy, 
defeat  the  lord  of  Milan,  but  it  may  also 
turn  back,  or  it  may  return  when  the 
conquest  is  finished  to  swoop  like  a  myriad 
of  hawks  on  the  singing  birds  of  Foix.  Let 
us  wait,  however;  we  will  see.  Here  are 
the  dogs." 

While  the  Count  was  finding  from  the  mas- 
ter of  the  hunt  where  the  boar  had  been 
harbored,  Evan  reined  in  his  horse  and 
joined  the  Chevalier  D' Arthor,  who  was  one 
of  the  party.  The  two  friends  had  a  thou- 
sand things  to  say,  but  as  these  things  have 
no  connection  with  our  history,  wc  pass  to 
affairs  more  important. 

The  boar  had  been  tracked  to  a  dense 
thicket  not  far  from  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
an  don  the  Count's  appearance,  the  dogs  were 
slipped,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  animal 
was  seen  flying  from  his  lair,  pursued  by  the 
hounds  which  had  aroused  him.  Horns 
resounded ;  spurs  were  dug  into  horses' 
sides  :  and  the  grassy  glade  which  an  instant ; 
before  had  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  men 
and  the  barking  of  dogs,  was  silent  and  de- 
serted. 

The  party  had  disappeared  as  quickly 
as  the  wild-huntsman  at  the  sight  of  the 
morning  star. 

The  Count  and  his  gentlemen  were  scarcely 
out  of  sight  when  the  boughs,  covering  a 
small  bridle-path  striking  the  main  road, 
were  thrust  aside  and  a  man  appeared 
mounted  on  an  Arabian  charger.  This  man 
listened  a  moment,  then  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  disappeared  at  full  speed  on  the 
track  of  the  huntsmen. 

Three  hours  passed  and  the  sun,  now  high 
in  the  heavens,  threw  its  dazzling  light  on 
the  winding  Adour,  illumined  the   distant 


summits  of  the  mountains,  and  filtering  its 
rays  through  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  formed 
by  the  alternate  light  and  shadow  on  the 
grass  a  variegated  carpet  of  verdure. 

The  Count,  who  had  been  prevented  from 
following  the  boar  by  his  swimming  the 
river,  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  glade  ac- 
companied by  Evan  and  the  Chevalier 
D' Arthor.  When  they  had  reached  the  spot 
where  the  huntsmen  had  awaited  them  io 
the  morning,  the  distant  cry  of  dogs  wa< 
heard  approaching  rapidly. 

Suddenly,  when  the  dogs  from  the  sound 
seemed  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, the  Count  heard  a  crackling  in  the  un- 
derwood ;  the  bushes  were  dashed  aside 
and  the  boar  appeared  foaming  and  churning 
his  mouth. 

A  dozen  dogs  followed  on  his  haunches. 
As  if  he  felt  that  his  only  hope  now  was  in 
destroying  bis  enemies,  the  boar  came  to  bay 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  oak.  He  had  scarcely 
turned  when  the  dogs  were  upon  him.  The 
boar  with  a  single  rip  of  his  tusk  tore  open 
the  side  of  one  who  had  fixed  upon  bis  ear. 
and  shaking  his  broad  chest,  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  his  enemies. 

Before  any  one  could  interpose  six  of  the 
dogs  were  slain. 

"  A  spear !  Give  me  a  boar-spear !"  cried 
Gaston,  to  the  mounted  prickers  who  had 
come  up.  "  You  see  I  have  lost  my  own 
and  there  he  has  killed  my  brave  Tristan. 
A  boar-spear !" 

A  spear  was  given  him,  and  digging  the 
rowells  into  his  horse  he  charger!  the  animal. 

The  boar  by  a  side  movement  evaded  the 
spear-point,  caught  the  wooden  part  between 
his  teeth,  ground  it  to  pieces  and  then  in- 
flicted a  severe  wound  on  the  breast  of  the 
horse. 

The  horse  neighed  with  pain  and  fell  upon 
his  knees.  The  Count  without  defence  wa? 
at  the  boar's  mercy,  when  the  animal  was 
stretched  dead  by  a  cross-bow  bolt  which, 
striking  between  the  eyes  penetrated  his 
brain. 

The  shot  had  been  made  by  the  Chevalier 
D' Arthor,  who  had  snatched  a  bow  from  a 
bystander. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


WHAT  FOLLOWS!). 


The  Count  rose  and  said  in  a  perfectly 
calm  voice — 

"  So  the  fool  lied  and  I  am  not  destined 
to  die  by  a  boar's  tooth.1 ' 

Then  turning  to  D' Arthor : 
**"*"  Thanks,    Chevalier — you     have    saved 
my  life." 

The  Knight  bowed. 

"  I  have  done  that  cursed  Viscount  a  bad 
turn,"  he  murmured  to  himself;  "that  is 
enough.' ' 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  for  Rion  en  route," 
said  the  Count,  and  he  received  a  fresh  horse 
which  he  mounted. 

Another  personage  had  watched  this  scene 
with  intense,  interest ; — the  man  who  had 
followed  the  Count  in  the  morning.  He  had 
no  sooner  seen  the  issue  of  the  hunt  and 
heard  Gaston's  last  words  than  he  struck  his 
horse  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  set  off 
at  full  speed  towards  Rion. 

The  Count  entered  the  village,  and  stopped 
at  the  only  inn  in  the  place,  which  bore  the 
sign  of  a  Falcon.  Behind  the  last  of  his 
gentlemen  entered  a  poor  monk  who  took  his 
seat  in  the  common  room. 

The  Count  entered  his  chamber  which, 
communicated  by  a  passage  with  the  room 
where  dinner  was  being  prepared. 

"  See  now  Sir  Roger,"  he  said,  "  how 
foolish  was  the  warning  which  I  received. 
The  boar  has  not  killed  me  :  it  is  I  who  have 
killed  the  boar." 

11  'Tis  true,"  said  the  Knight,  "  and  I  was 
too  easily  alarmed." 

"  I  can  very  well  excuse  you  Chevalier," 
said  Gaston,  "  since,  like  a  devoted  friend, 
your  anxiety  was  on  my  account." 

"  If  I  am  your  friend  Count,"  said  Sir 
Roger,  "I  am  also  your  servant ;  a  fact 
which  you  very  well  know." 

The  Knight  bowed. 

"  I  know  it  well,"  replied  the  Count.  "  I 
shall  never  forget  your  delicacy  in  that  af- 
fair of  Madame  de  Berri." 

11  Of  Jeanne  de  Boulogne?"  said  the 
Knight,  with  a  change  in  his  voice  so  slight, 
that  Gaston  did  not  perceive  it. 

"Yes,  of  Jeanne,  who  now  occupies  so 
high  and  proud  a  station,"   said  the  Count. 


"  I  hope  she  is  happy,"  said  the  Knight. 

"  Chevalier,  was  that  a  sigh,"  said  Gaston. 

"  Yes,  my  Lord  ;  the  day  is  very  hot." 

"  Indeed,  you  speak  the  truth,  where  is 
that  page." 

"  I  hear  him  on  the  stair,"  said  the 
Knight. 

While  he  was  speaking,  a  page  entered 
bearing  a  goblet  of  hypocras  on  a  silver  wai- 
ter. 

"Ah!  give  it  to  me,"  said  Gaston,  and 
taking  the  cup  he  drained  it  to  tke  bottom. 
He  shuddered. 

"  My  Lord,  what  affects  you  ?"  said  the 
Knight. 

The  Count  turned  to  the  page  without  re- 
plying and  said, 

"  Of  what  was  this  hypocres  made  ?" 

"  Of  the  usual  ingredients  sire,"  said  the 
page,  "wine  of  Bordeaux,  honey,  and  spi- 
ces." 

"  Enough,  go." 

The  page  retired.  As  he  went  out  two 
squires  of  the  Count's  household  brought  in  a 
silver  basin  and  a  napkin.  Sir  Roger  re- 
ceived the  basin  and  presented  it  to  the 
Count. 

Gaston  rose  and  stretched  out  his  hands 
to  wash.  But  he  had  no  sooner  touched  the 
wTater,  than  he  shuddered,  fell  back  in  his 
seat,  and  exclaimed : 

"  God  preserve  me,  I  am  a  dead  man  !" 

The  terrified  Knights  crowded  around  him, 
and  thinking  he  had  been  suddenly  chilled 
carried  him  and  laid  him  on  a  bed.  The 
Count  in  a  moment  recovered  from  the  first 
convulsion  and  ordering  all  but  Evan  and 
Nicholas,  his  chaplain,  who  accompanied 
him  every  where,  to  quit  the  room,  he  sent 
for  the  page  who  had  served  him  the  cup  of 
hypocras.  The  page  appeared  pale  and 
trembling. 

"  You  have  poisoned  me  !"  said  the  Count, 
in  a  terrible  voice. 

"  My  God  !"  exclaimed  the  page. 

"  Or  you  have  allowed  some  one  to  poison 
my  wine,"  continued  Gaston. 

"My  Lord,"  said  the  page,  "there  was 
not  a  single  person  in  the  room  when  I  made 
your  hypocras." 

"  Are  you  perfectly  sure  r" 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  pardon  me  ;  I  forgot  a  poor 
monk  who  had  stopped  there  an  instant." 
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"  And  this  monk-— did  he  come  near  you  ?' 

11  Ah  God  !  now  I  remember !"  exclaimed 
the  page,  sobbing,  "  he  reached  out  his  hand 
to  examine  the  carvings  of  the  goblet." 

"Go,"  said  Gaston. 

The  page  went  out  weeping. 

"I  am  poisoned!"  said  the  Count,  deadly 
pale,  "and  by  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubon." 

"  Oh,  my  lord !  my  lord !"  said  his 
chaplain,  "  there  are  antidotes.     Stay." 

"  Come  back,  Nicholas,"  said  Gaston. 
"  I  feel  my  heart  growing  cold.  Hear  my 
confession  and  hearken,  for  my  last  words  are 
for  Evan." 

The  Chaplain  inclined  his  head  without  a 
word.  Evan,  pale  and  bewildered  had  fallen 
on  a  chair. 

He  was  awakened,  so  to  speak,' *by  the 
Count's  calling  his  name.  The  chaplain  was 
•weeping. 

"  Evan,"  said  Gaston  in  a  feeble  and 
broken  voice,  "  attend  to  what  I  say.  I  am 
about  to  die.  I  am,  however,  sixty-three 
years  old,  and  sixty-three  years  is  a  long 
space  for  a  man  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  as 
many  enemies  as  I  have  made.  It  is  these 
enemies  whom  I  now  fear,  but  you  only  shall 
be  Count  of  Foix  when  I  am  dead" — the 
Count  was  interrupted  by  a  horrible  convul- 
ison — "  when  I  am  dead,"  he  continued 
in  an  instant — "  return  to  Orthez,  go  to  my 
chamber  and  you  will  there  find  an  ebony 
casket.  This  casket  contains  jewels  to  an 
immense  amount,  bills  of  exchange,  and" — 
a  shudder  like  that  produced  by  the  hand  of 
death  contracted  the  Count's  limbs.  His 
face  was  pale  and  bathed  in  sweat. 

"  And  a  knife  !"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  My  God  !  father — you  frighten  mc  ; 
do  not  look  at  me  so,"  cried  Evan,  trembling 
"  A  knife — rusted — bloody,"  said  the 
Count. 

11  Father  I  father  !  said  Evan  ;  "it  was  an 
accident,  you  were  not  to  blame  !" 

But  the  Count  took  no  heed.  His  eyes 
raised  to  heaven  suddenly  expressed  a  tear- 
ful joy. 

"  Gaston  prays  for  me."  he  whispered, 
"  at  the  feet  of  God  !" 

Another  convulsion  stiffened  his  limbs  and 
he  expired. 

Another  besides  the  Chaplain  and  Evan 
had  heard  these  strange  words.    It  was  a 


Knight  who,  with  folded  arms,  and  a  face 
pale  and  calm,  watched  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

When  the  Count  had  expired,  he  went  up 
to  Evan,  took  his  arm  and  led  him  out  of  the 
room.  The  young  man's  eyes  were  glazed, 
and  they  wore  that  expression  which  is  no- 
ticed in  men  whose  minds  are  yielding  be- 
neath event3  too  great  for  their  power. 

D'Arthor,  before  leaving  the  room,  took 
from  the  table  where  Gaston  had  laid  them, 
a  golden  ring  and  a  knife  with  a  silver  blade. 
What  these  signified  will  soon  be  seen. 

The  Knight  drew  Evan  to  the  door  of  the 
inn,  passed  through  the  crowd  of  gentlemen 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  reply  to  their 
questions  otherwise  than  by  pointing  to  the 
room  where  the  Count  lay,  and  leading  the 
way  into  the  court  mounted  a  horse  and  mo- 
tioned to  Evan  to  do  the  same.  Evan  obeyed 
passively. 

D'  Arthor  then  took  the  bridle  of  his  horse 
in  his  hand,  and  setting  spur  to  his  own: 
the  two  cavaliers  left  the  village  and  disap- 
peared in  the  woods  at  full  speed. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  EASTERN  TOWER. 

Before  Evan  had  recovered  his  confused 
thoughts,  the  feet  of  the  horses  clattered 
on  the  paved  street  of  Orthez,  bringing  every 
one  to  the  door  to  see  the  cause  of  so  great  a 
disturbance. 

In  five  minutes  they  arrived  before  the 
castle.  D'Arthor  took  his  poniard  and  struck 
a  blow  with  the  hilt  on  the  closed  gate. 

"Who  is  there  ?"  said  a  voice. 

"  I,  the  chevalier  D'Arthor,  and  Messire 
Evan  de  Foix,"  replied  the  Knight  The 
porter  opened  a  little  wicket  at  the  side  of 
the  gate  and  looked  out. 

"  My  Lords,  what  is  your  pleasure  ?"  he 
said  without  moving  to  unbar  the  door. 

"  Open  the  gate  !"  said  the  Knight  impa- 
tiently, "  here  are  the  Count's  signs,  look, 
rascal !" 

"  Good  ;  you  may  enter,"  replied  the  por- 
ter, and  raising  the  bar  he  threw  open  the 
ponderous  valves  of  the  gate. 

The  Knight  entered  with  Evan,  closed  the 
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door  and  gave  hia  horse  to  a  laquey  who 
stood  near.  Then  be  went  up  to  the  porter, 
and  drawing  his  dagger  said  to  him,  "  Where 
are  the  treasures  of  the  Count?" 

At  sight  of  the  gleaming  blade  close  to  his 
breast  the  porter  trembled  and  replied  in  a 
faltering  voice, 

"  Monseigneur's  treasures !  what  has  hap- 
pened, sir?"  "  The  Count  is  dead  and  Evan 
is  come  to  help  himself  before  the  Viscount 
de  Chateaubon.  Now  you  will  prefer  to 
serve  your  lord's  son  because  I  have  a  pon- 
iard here  which  will  kill  you  in  case  of  refu- 
sal". 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  porter,  drawing 
back,  "  the  Count's  money  is  kept  in  what 
is  called  the  Eastern  Tower." 

"  The  keys  ?" 

11  They  are  locked  up  in  a  box  of  steel  in 
the  Count's  bed-chamber." 

"  Lead  the  way  to  the  chamber." 

The  porter,  afraid  to  disobey,  guided  the 
Knight  up  a  spiral  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
a  suit  of  rooms  beyond  which  was  situated 
the  Count's  bed-chamber. 

The  box  was  found  without  difficulty ;  but 
that  was  the  end  of  the  Knight's  good  for- 
tune. It  was  of  polished  steel  which  resisted 
every  effort  he  made  to  burst  it  open  with 
his  axe,  or  prize  up  the  lid  with  the  point  of 
his  dagger. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
chaplain,  who  carried  in  his  hand  a  key  of 
steel  like  the  box. 

"Ah!  where  did  you  find  this,  Messire 
Nicholas!"  said  the  Knight  overjoyed. 

"  Suspended  from  Monseigneur's  neck," 
replied  the  chaplain.  "I  knew  his  wishes 
and  I  come  to  fulfil  them." 

"  Ah,  father,  you  have  done  well;  if  that 
cursed  Viscount" — and  he  opened  the  box. 
It  contained  three  large  keys  and  two  smaller 
ones.  Then  with  his  poniard  still  in  his 
hand  he  made  the  porter  a  sign  to  lead  the 
way  to  the  Eastern  Tower.  Once  arrived 
there  the  three  doors  were  opened,  and  the 
Knight  and  the  chaplain  entered.  Before 
them  stood  two  iron  bound  chests.  The 
chests  were  opened,  the  lids  thrown  back, 
and  for  a  moment  the  two  men  were  dazzled 
with  the  sight  of  the  immense  treasures 
which  lay  beneath  their  eyes. 

Before   them,  and,  as  it  were,  in   their 
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grasp,  lay  open  bags  of  leather  overflowing 
with  golden  crowns ;  others  oi  fine  net  work 
through  the  meshes  of  which  the  glittering 
coins  were  plainly  visible,  and  above,  below, 
around,  on  every  side,  were  scattered  and 
piled  in  heaps,  coins  of  gold  and  silver ; 
marks,  florins,  crowns  and  livres  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  three  million  francs. 

"  Go  and  bring  Evan,"  said  the  chaplain. 

The  Knight  left  the  room  and  went  to  look 
for  the  young  man.  He  found  him  in  the 
chapel  kneeling  before  a  crucifix. 

"  Evan,"  said  D'Arthor,  gently,  ,c  listen  to 
me. 

"  Evan  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  the 
Knight,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Evan,"  continued  D'Arthor,  "  come  and 
take  your  share  of  the  Count's  treasures. 
Once  the  Viscount  here,  you  will  have  noth- 
ing." 

"Dear  D'Arthor,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  do  as  you  please ;  act  in  my  name,  but  do 
not  prevent  me  from  praying  when  I  am  fit 
for  nothing  else." 

"  Come,  Evan,  dry  those  tears ;  men  do 
not  weep — they  avenge." 

"  Avenge  !  what  do  you  say  ?" 

11 1  say  come  and  take  your  money  ;  it  be- 
longs to  you." 

The  young  man's  head  fell  despondingly 
upon  his  breast. 

"  D'Arthor,  act  as  you  please,"  he  replied ; 
and  this  was  all  the  Knight  could  extract 
from  him. 

He  returned  to  the  eastern  tower.  As  he 
ascended  he  heard  a  struggle  in  the  room 
where  he  had  left  the  chaplain.  He  entered 
and  found  the  old  priest  holding  tightly  in 
his  vigorous  grasp  the  Count's  fool  who  had 
entered  behind  the  two  men  and  seized  upon 
a  bag  of  golden  crowns.  The  bag  had  fallen 
and  the  fool  was  following  the  bright  coins 
as  they  rolled  about  with  looks  of  ferocious 
avarice.  The  Knight  understood  at  a  glance 
all  that  had  taken  place.  He  pinioned  his 
arms,  bore  him  to  the  head  of  the  stair-case 
and  ordered  him  to  descend.  The  fool 
caught  the  Knight's  poniard  from  his  belt, 
and  replied  by  striking  him  in  the  breast. 
The  corselet  turned  the  blow  and  the  next 
instant  the  fool  was  rolling  oh  the  pavement 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

The  Knight  then  returned  to  the  treasure- 
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chamber,  set  apart  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns  in  six  bags,  and  assisted  by  the  chap- 
lain, bore  them  to  Evan's  chamber ;  first  care- 
fully locking  the  chests  and  the  door  of  the 
tower.  Both  then  went  to  the  chapel  where 
Evan  was  still  on  his  knees.  The  chaplain 
saw  that  the  only  way  to  soften  his  grief  was 
to  occupy  his  mind  with  other  matters,  and 
drawing  him  towards  the  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing to  Gaston's  chamber ; 

"  Come,  my  dear  Evan,"  lie  said,  "  I  have 
to  discharge  a  trust  which  1  have  received." 

Evan  followed,  and  they  ascended  to  the 
Count's  bed-chamber.  The  chaplain  opened 
an  escrutoire  and  drew  from  it  a  casket  of 
ebony  ornamented  with  silver.  On  a  piece 
of  parchment  affixed  to  the  lid  was  this  in- 
scription— "  For  Evan,  Knight  of  Foix.  To 
be  opened  before  the  assembled  states  of 
Bearne." 

"  What  does  this  mean,  father?"  said 
Evan,  after  looking  a  seeond  time  at  the 
parchment :  "  why  not  open  it  at  once." 

"  I  do  not  know,  Evan.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  writing  of  the   Count,   as  you  .see." 

"  Yes,  father,  I  will  faithfully  preserve  it. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  disobey  Monseign- 
cur's  last  commands." 

"  Take  it  to  your  own  chamber  then,"  said 
Nicholas,  giving  the  young  man  the  casket. 

Evan  took  it  and  they  left  the  chamber. 

As  they  traversed  a  dismal  sort  of  corridor, 
low  arched  and  scarcely  lighted  at  midday, 
they  suddenly  heard  a  deep  and  hoarse  sound 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  beneath  their 
feet.  Evan  cast  down  his  eyes  and  saw  at 
an  aperture  on  a  level  with  the  ground  what1 
appeared  to  be  two  balls  of  fire.  As  his  eyes 
became  habituated  to  the  darkness  he  made 
out  a  hand  placed  on  an  iron  bar  and  next  a 
face  covered  with  hair  like,  that  of  a  wild 
beast. 

"Seigneur  de  Foix,"  said  a  voice  proceed- 
ing from  this  wild  looking  object. 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  Evan,  stooping  down, 
'•  who  are  you?" 

"  Yoa  do  not  remember  me,  then,  said  the 
prisoner,  "I  am  he  whose  life  you  would 
have  saved  at  Foix  castle." 

"  The  adventurer !  What  brought  you 
hither?" 

•  A  wagon  drawn  by  oxen." 
•I  mean  why?'' 


"The  dungeons  were  doubtless  deeper," 
said  the  prisoner.  "  I  am  flattered,  for  none 
but  lords  are  imprisoned  so  carefully." 

"  Poor  man  !  you  speak  bitterly ;  but  stop 
I  will  release  you." 

11  You  will  release  me  ?"  said  the  prisoner 
joyfully. 

"  Yes." 

And  leaving  the  corridor,  Evan  returned 
in  a  few  moments  with  the  keeper  who  car- 
ried in  his  hands  a  bunch  of  keys.  The  cas- 
tle of  Orthez  had  regular  tiers  of  dungeons, 
one  beneath  the  other,  to  an  incredible  depth, 
and  the  prisoner  overrated  the  honor  done  to 
him.  The  keeper  only  required  to  descend 
two  steps  and  he  was  free. 

In  an  instant  the  prisoner  came  and  threw 
himself  at  Evan's  feet.  He  was  clad  in  an 
old  ragged  cloak  which  scarcely  covered  his 
emaciated  limbs. 

"  If  my  father  has  done  you  injustice,' 
said  Evan,  taking  from  his  purse  some  pieces 
of  gold,  "  here  is  what  will  make  you  forget 
it." 

The  prisoner  took  the  gold,  thanked  the 
young  man  with  an  eloquent  look,  and  went 
out  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in 
the  castle  the  people  of  Orthez  had  discov- 
ered what  had  happened.  The  cry  of  grief 
broke  forth.  Throughout  the  town,  ir.eD. 
women  and  children  were  seen  passing,  be- 
wildered, struck  with  that  foreboding  fear 
which  always  accompanies  the  death  of  great 
men. 

That  night  no  one  slept  in  the  town. 

CHAPTER  XXIIF. 

THE  Sl'CCKSSIOW. 

By  the  hour  of  noon  on  the  next  day,  all 
Orthez  seemed  to  have  assembled  before  the 
gates  of  the  castle,  which,  since  the  Cheva- 
lier D'Arthor  had  entered  on  the  day  previ- 
ous, had  remained  closed. 

A  formidable  murmur  issued  from  the  un- 
dulating sea  of  heads,  which  presaged  a  ri- 
sing storm. 

D'Arthor,  Evan,  the  chaplain,  and  in  th? 
background  the  squire,  Molart,  overlooked 
this  multitude  from  the  window  of  a  tower. 

"  Evan,"  said  the  knight,  "  look  well  at 
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this  monster ;  it  is  about  to  advance  and  pull 
the  castle  about  our  ear?.  Do  you  hear  what 
they  say  :  hark!" 

In  fact  a  growl  came  from  the  crowd,  for 
they  had  just  discovered  the  heads  of  the 
two  knights. 

"  Indeed/'  said  Evan,  "  I  think  they  call 
my  name.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Advise  me  how 
I  am  to  act.  Shall  I  address  these  men  ?" 
"  You  must.  Give  them  a  few  soft  words 
and  mix  in  your  discourse  an  allusion  to  your 
father,  then  they  will  be  red  hot  in  your 
cause.  Continue  to  oppose  their  entrance, 
and  they  join  your  enemy  the  Viscount." 

"My  cause— my  enemy?  He  is  my  cou- 
sin, dear  D'Arthor." 

"lam  sorry,  said  the  knight,  coldly,  "  but 
you  lose  time." 

"  Ah  !  they  call  me  now  distinctly.  I  will 
go  and  speak  to  them." 

Evan  descended  the  stairs  and  presented 
himself  at  a  window  directly  overlooking  the 
drawbridge. 

The  crowd  which  had  uttered  an  impatient 
rumbling  sound,  instantly  became  silent. 

"My  fair  sirs,"  said  Evan,  for  he  saw 
many  soldiers  among  the  citizens,  "and you 
worthy  people  of  Orthez,  know  that  Mon- 
seigneur  died  suddenly  without  providing  by 
will  or  otherwise  who  should  succeed  him. 
He  did  in  truth  declare  upon  his  death  bed 
that  none  but  myself  should  rule  over  you, 
but  good  people  you  know  too  well  that  this 
is  impossible,  for  I  am  not  hts  lawful  son,  I 
am  only  Evan." 

A  long  murmur,  the  nature  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  divine,  arose  and  died 
away. 

11  I  have  only  to  add,  Messires,  that  Mon- 
seigneur  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubon  is  your 
natural  lord,  the  Count,  my  father's  succes- 
.  sor,  and  consequently  Count  of  the  provin- 
ces of  Foix  and  Bearne.  As  his  humble 
cousin  I  have  taken  this  castle  in  keeping 
and  I  ask  you  to  enter  and  assist  me  in  guard- 
ing it." 

Directly  in  front  of  Evan  was  a  little  man, 
round,  red-faced  and  consequential,  who  du- 
ring the  young  man's  address,  had  manifest- 
ed a  singular  desire  of  arresting  him  at  every 
sentence  of  his  discourse.  When  he  had 
finished,  the  consequential  little  man  advanc- 
ed upon  the  drawbridge  and  replied  : 


"  My  Lord  Evan,  you  have  spoken  like  a 
noble  gentleman,  but  your  liberality  shall 
not  ruin  you.  You  cannot,  as  you  have  said, 
be  Count  of  Foix,  but  you  shall  possess  this 
castle  :  shall  he  not,  Messieurs  ?" 

"  Yes,  Master  Piquet — yes,  Master  Pi- 
quet!" cried  the  crowd;  "you  have  spoken 
well.  Let  the  gates  be  opened.  We  will 
enter  and  place  a  guard." 

The  gates  flew  back,  a  hundred  or  more  of 
the  citizens  entered,  and  a  regular  guard  was 
organized  in  a  moment. 

Suddenly  a  great  noise  was  heard  in  front 
of  the  castle. 

"  The  Viscount !  the  Viscount !"  repeated 
every  mouth. 

In  fact  there  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
fifty  mail-clad  cavaliers,  a  man  clothed  in  a 
suit  of  splendid  armor,  over  which  fell  a 
cloak  of  blue  silk,  and  by  his  side  a  Moor 
wrapped  in  his  white  cloak  and  mounted  on 
a  fleet  Arabian. 

The  dense  crowd  surged  back  and  gave 
the  troop  a  clear  passage.  The  Viscount 
rode  on  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left., 
and  entered  the  gate  followed  by  his  men. 
He  dismounted  in  the  court  and  entered  the 
great  hall.  Here  he  found  Evan ;  and  clasp- 
ing him  in  his  arms  he  embraced  him  with 
an  appearance  of  the  liveliest  affection.  Then 
seeing  D'Arthor — 

11  Good  day,  Chevaliep,"  said  he,  holding 
out  his  hand  ;  "  <vhat  do  all  these  clowns 
wish  ?" 

The  knight  pretended  not  to  observe  the 
hand  of  the  Viscount. 

"My  lord,"  he  replied,  coldly,  "these 
clowns,  as  you  call  them,  have  come  to  pro- 
tect Messire  Evan  in  his  rights." 

The  Viscount  turned  pale. 

"  To  make  him  Count  de  Foix,  Messire 
D'Arthor,  "  he  said.  "  do  they  go  this  far  ?" 

"No;  understand  me,  Messire,  it  is  your- 
self who  are  the  successor  of  the  late  Count : 
Evan  is  not." 

"I  know  it;  therefore  no  trouble  here! 
'Tis  plain,  is  it  not,  dear  Evan." 

"  I  do  not  set  up  any  pretension  to  the 
honor,  my  lord." 

"But,"  continued  the  knight,  "to  give 
him  this  castle,  to  make  him  independent  of 
all  who  might  wish,  now  that  Monseigneur 
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is  dead,  to  change  their  coats  and  oppress 
his  son." 

"  Me»ire  D'Arthor,  you  have  not  taken 
thought  of  one  thing,"  said  the  Viscount, 
with  perfect  calmness,  "  that  as  long  as  I  live 
he  has  a  devoted  protector.  And  now  let 
us  go  and  speak  to  these  worthy  people  who 
are  so  faithful  to  the  son  of  their  lord." 

The  Viscount  went  out  and  gave  his  fol- 
lowers some  orders.  In  ten  minutes  all  the 
citizens  were  assembled  in  the  court.  Along 
the  wall  were  ranged  the  fifty  iron-cased 
men-at-arms  of  the  Viscount,  and  by  some 
accident  two  large  cannon  whose  muzzles 
usually  protruded  through  the  embrasures  of 
the  battlements,  now  pointed  directly  to  the 
spot  where  the  citizens  had  gathered  by  re- 
quest of  the  Viscount.  He  soon  appeared, 
and  his  smiles  put  to  flight  a  little  anxiety 
which  these  good  men  had  conceived. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  MOOR'S  TRIUMPH. 

"  Worthy  and  devoted  citizens,"  said  the 
Viscount,  saluting  with  a  motion  full  of  po- 
liteness, "  I  can  never  sufficiently  praise  the 
motive  which  induced  you  to  enter  here  and 
guard  the  treasures  of  Monseigneur  from 
being  disturbed  by  any  but  their  rightful 
owners.  He  was  a  great  and  noble  prince  ; 
he  deserves  the  tears  we  shed  ;  his  son,  Mes- 
sire  Evan,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  cou- 
sin, is  a  brave  and  worthy  knight;  he  de- 
serves your  devotion.  But  now  this  devo- 
tion is  no  longer  called  for.  My  good  men- 
at-arms" — the  Viscount  pointed  to  the  line 
of  soldiers — "  my  ordnance" — he  pointed  to 
the  cannon — "  will  protect  the  castle.  Re- 
tire, then,  my  good  and  worthy  friends,  and 
sleep  in  peace." 

The  citizens  hesitated.  This  speech  did 
not  convince  them,  and  they  felt  that  to  de- 
sert Evan's  cause  was  very  faint-hearted,  at 
least  in  appearance.  This  hesitation  was  put 
an  end  to  by  Master  Piquet,  who  so  far  from 
acting  in  conformity  with  his  former  pro- 
testations and  advice,  now  assured  the  Vis- 
count that  the  people  of  Orthez  would  safely 
trust  to  so  noble  a  lord  and  sleep  in  tranquil 
lity,  whereupon  he  set  the  example  of  reti- 
ring.    The  citizens  retired  and  the  Viscount 


returned  to  the  hall  muttering — "  Knaves  ! 
clowns !" 

When  he  entered  the  hall  his  face  was 
smiling.  He  took  Evan's  arm,  and  asking 
the  Chevalier  D'Arthor  to  excuse  him  for  an 
instant  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  courtesy,  led 
the  way  to  a  small  room  overlooking  the 
drawbridge — the  same  from  which  Evan  had 
addressed  the  townsmen. 

"My  dear  Evan,"  said  the  Viscount, 
"  have  you  taken  your  portion  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  castle,  as  you  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do?" 

"  Yes,  cousin,  that  is  to  say,  D'Arthor  has 
done  so  for  me." 

"D'Arthor!  Ah,  Evan  you  have  a  faith- 
ful friend  there  whom  you  ought  to  love  very 
much." 

"  I  do  love  him  very  much,"  said  Evan. 
"  And  so  you  have  helped  yourself?    To 
what  amount  ? 

"  To  one  hundred  thousand  livres." 
"Oh—" 

"  Do  you  consider  it  too  much,  cousin  ?  I 
will  then  return  half  to  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear  Evan,  'tis  not  too  much. 
By  no  means,  but" — and  the  Viscount  sighed. 
'•  What,  cousin?"  said  Evan. 
"  I  am  about  to  have  war,  I  think,  with 
Armagnac — I  shall  need  all  my  resource?. 
Oh,  but  I  never  will  consent  to  use  your  own 
portion" — 

"  But  I  will  give  it  to  you  willingly." 
"  Evan,"  said  the  Viscount,  pressing  the 
young  man's  hand,  "your  nature  is  a  noble 
one.  I  will  borrow  this  money,  then  ;  only 
borrow  it.  Meanwhile  you  shall  want  noth- 
ing. But  have  you  not  a  certain  casket  I 
have  heard  of  filled  with  jewels, — given 
you  by  Monseigneur?" 

"  5fes,  my  lord.     Ah,  listen!" 
"  What  do  you  hear  ?" 
"  Martial  music,"    said  a  voice.      "  'Tis 
Monseigneur's  body." 
They  looked  round  and  saw  the  Moor  who 
had  silently  entered  the  room  behind  them. 
The  clarions  ceased,  and  the  three  men 
saw  advancing  to  the  lugubrious  tones  of  the 
muffied  drum;  which  struck  the  ear  as  hol- 
lowly as  if  they  proceeded  from  the  vaults 
of  the  dead,  a  dark  curtained  bier  drawn  by 
black  horses  and  bearing  the  body  of  the 
Count  of  Foix. 
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Evan's  eyes  gushed  with  tears  and  a  heart- 
broken sob  shook  his  breast. 

Suddenly  there  arose  a  burst  of  martial 
music,  wild  and  barbaric  in  its  sound,  which 
seemed  as  though  it  wished  with  its  high  and 
strident  flood  of  harmony,  to  overwhelm  all 
grief,  all  tears,  all  mourning. 

Then  to  the  muffled  drum,  and  the  fanfare 
of  the  trumpets,  there  succeeded  a  low  and 
solemn  wail  like  the  sound  of  midnight  music 
borne  to  the  ear  by  a  passing  breeze,  but  a 
wail,  so  sad,  so  tearful,  so  tremulous  and  yet 
so  unbroken,  that  it  penetrated  to  the  soul 
like  a  voice  from  heaven. 

Evan's  tears  flowed  faster.  This  dirge 
seemed  to  reveal  to  him,  for  the  first  time, 
the  whole  extent  of  his  loss.  And  yet  as  he 
listened,  as  the  solemn  strain  drew  near  and 
without  ever  changing  its  low  and  subdued 
diapason,  rose  above  the  murmurs  and  sobs 
of  the  multitude,  bending  all  hearts,  even 
the  hardest  and  most  selfish,  Evan  felt  his 
grief  yield  to  a  strange  and  inexplicable  res 
ignation,  his  mind  grew  calm  and  his  tears 
ceased  to  flow  before  this  magical  balm,  as 
the  waves  subside  beneath  a  drop  of  oil. 

And  now  to  turn  to  another  actor  in  this 
scene ;  he  whose  hand  had  caused  all  this 
mourning. 

The  low  dirge,  as  it  drew  near  melted  im- 
perceptibly, and  as  its  tremulous  note  was 
about  to  die  away,  a  burst  of  thunder  took 
up  the  strain  and  caused  the  houses,  as  it 
advanced  and  increased  in  loudness,  to  trem- 
ble before  its  mighty  power. 

At  this  moment  the  Moor  felt  within  his 
breast  a  strange  and  hellish  pride  ;  his  black 
eyes  sparkled  and  a  gloomy  smile  curled  his 
lips. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  the  Viscount 
de  Chateaubon,  no  one  could  tell.  His  coun- 
tenance expressed  a  "  decent  grief,"  and 
that  was  all. 

The  bier  entered  the  castle  and  disappear- 
ed with  its  train  beneath  the  archway. 

Evan  went  down  and  mingled  among  the 
Knights.  The  bier  had  stopped  in  the  court- 
yard, the  body  had  been  removed,  and  four 
noblemen  had  carried  it  to  a  chamber  of 
state  where  it  was  to  await  embalming.  Evan 
waited  until  every  one  retired  and  then  knelt 
down  by  the  coffin  and  prayed. 
When  he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  saw  that 


another  Knight  was  gazing  sorrowfully  at  the 
black  draperies.  It  was  Sir  Roger  D'  Espagne. 

Without  a  word  he  kindly  took  the  young 
man's  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  room. 

As  they  passed  through  a  gallery  leading 
to  his  chamber,  an  attendant  stopped  him  to 
give  him  a  letter. . 

"  From  whom  ?"  said  Evan  languidly. 

"  Seigneur  Evan  it  was  brought  by  a  cou- 
rier all  covered  over  with  dust.  He  rode 
away  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  it." 

11  Sir  Roger,  I  have  no  secrets  from  you. 
Read  this" — and  Evan  gave  the  parchment 
to  the  Knight. 

"  What  is  it,  Sir  Roger?"  said  Evan. 

"  Oh  it  is  a  request  from  the  Count  D'Ar- 
magnac  that  you  will  come  and  visit  him  at 
Auch.     It  is  very  strange." 

"I will  go,  however,  my  Lord,"  replied 
Evan,  after  a  moment's  reflection ;  "  it  will 
be  best  for  me." 

"Go  then,  dear  Evan,"  said  the  Knight, 
"  but  take  care  of  this  man.  He  is  a  serpent 
and  a  lion ;  he  has  the  craft  of  one  and  the 
boldness  of  the  other." 

"  Thanks  for  your  caution,  Sir  Roger.  By 
your  leave  I  will  now  go  to  my  chamber.  I 
am  worn  out." 

And,  saluting  the  Knight,  Evan  retired  to 
his  room.  The  Viscount  de  Chateaubon  had 
also  disappeared,  and  in  ten  minutes  a  som- 
bre silence, — the  silence  of  grief, — reigned 
throughout  the  castle. 

To  be  Concluded* 


The  Rain  Upon  The  Hills. 


BY  TENELLA. 

Tho'  'tis  raining  on  the  hills,  love, 

'Tis  raining  on  the  bills, 
Not  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  love, 

The  smiling  valley  fills ; 
See  how  the  sunlight  falls,  love, 

As  tho'  it  loved  to  rest 
Upon  that  youthful  mother,  love , 

Her  first-born  on  her  breast. 

She  thinks  not  of  the  world,  love, 
Its  pleasures  or  its  wealth, 

SWo  thinks  but  of  her  child,  love, 
Its  happiness  and  health. 

Life's  sorrows  are  to  her,  love, 
But  rain  upon  the  hills, 
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While  the  sunlight  of  that  babe,  lovr, 
Her  happy  bosom  fills*. 

lint  nee  the  cloud  rolls  ou,  love, 

'Tis  dcep'uiug  all  the  while, 
And  the  sunlight  from  the  vale,  low*. 

Is  fading  like  a  smile, 
Is  fading  like  the  smile,  love, 

That's  followed  by  despair, 
When  the  idols  of  the  heart,  love. 

Are  vanishing  in  oir. 

The  frightened  mother  starts,  lo\  e, 

And  clasps  her  baby  now, 
For  she  seeth  that  a  cloud,  love. 

Is  gath'ring  o'er  his  brow : 
.She  is  weeping  for  her  child,  love, 

'Tis  raining  in  the  vale. 
Life  struggleth  now  with  Death,  love. 

Cod  grant  he  may  prevail. 

The  cloud  has  passed  away,  love. 

The  sun  is  shining  bright, 
And  that  mother's  trembling  heart,  love, 

Rejoice th  in  the  light. 
Hut  the  mcm'ry  of  that  "torm,  love, 

Her  bosom  ever  fills, 
And  she  feareth  for  the  vale,  love, 

When  'ti«  raining  on  the  hill". 
Raleifh  .V.  C. 


THE  DAYS  WE  LIVE  IN. 


The  present  state  of  the  world  is  most 
momentous,  and  to  one  that  can  look  back 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  the  changes  they 
have  brought  with  them  are  beyond  the  wild- 
est imaginings.  The  new  and  extended 
powers  which  the  principle  of  union  and 
combination  together  with  the  wonderful  in- 
ventions of  man,  have  added  to  his  nature, 
have  made  him  almost  another  being,  and 
placed  him  suddenly  in  a  situation  so  strange 
and  new,  that  it  has  worked,  and  is  working 
wonderfully  on  his  spiritual  and  intellectual 
existence.  At  present  it  seems  to  work  most 
fearfully,  and  God  only  knows  what  the  re- 
sult may  be.  The  community  of  property 
we  have  not  yet  seen ;  but  the  community  of 
ideas  has  already  arrived.  No  man  now 
studies  the  world  around  him,  and  the  soul 
within  him,  by  the  workings  of  his  own  mind 
further,  perhaps,  than  to  bring  some  material 
agent  to  profitable  use ;  he  recognizes  no  re- 
lation of  his  being  to  other  existences ;  know? 
no  other  gods  than  his  fellow  men,  whose 
works  are  becoming  hourly  more  varied, 
more  wonderful,  while  his  spiritual  nature 


I  seems  giving  away  amidst  this  display  of  in- 
tellectual power.  The  creative  effort  of 
thought  has  always  been  a  painful  one  to  the 
majority  of  mankind,  but  it  is  now  an  effort 
,  but  little  needed.  We  need  but  a  very  small 
number  of  thinkers  to  lead  the  public  mind : 
the  result  of  their  labours  become  common 
property  with  electric  speed,  if  they  are  of 
1  a  character  to  effect  the  material  prosperity 
.  of  the  world ;  they  are  canvassed  and  sifted 
until  they  are  brought  down  to  their  proper 
i  value  :  but  if  they  relate  to  his  spiritual  na- 
ture, his  immortal  being,  his  relation  to  the 
Deity,  they  are  received,  or  rejected,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  as  matter* 
i  of  little  importance,  and  without  reference 
I  to  their  crudity,  or  absurdity.  In  former 
ages  of  the  world,  man's  aspirations  were 
for  immortality ;  he  felt  a  pent-up  spirit  within 
him,  pining  and  longing  for  nobler  things;  be 
held  communion  with  this  spirit ;  and  how- 
ever low  its  whisperings,  still  it  raised  and 
elevated  his  being,  and  pointed  to  the  God 
who  gave  it ;  but  now  this  voice  is  drowned 
amid  the  clamor  and  din  of  the  moving  mul- 
titude. There  is  our  life — it  is  hid  in  them, 
it  seems  to  us — while  that  lives,  we  live ;  we 
cannot  realize  that  we  must  die  out  from 
amongst  them,  that  the  waves  are  dosing 
round  us,  obliterating  our  name  and  place. 
We  no  longer  wish  an  immortality  other  than 
this.  Formerly,  the  philosopher  and  the 
now  despised  Christian,  that  taught  the  end- 
less duration  of  the  soul,  were  followed,  and 
their  words  treasured  up  as  the  best  conso- 
lation amid  the  trials  of  this  stormy  life. 
But  now  we  need  these  things  no  more ;  we 
have  no  longer  time  to  examine  into  these 
truths  ;  this  is  no  longer  a  world  of  trouble- 
it  goes  on  so  merrily,  so  noisily,  that  we  have 
no  time  to  think  of  the  troubles  of  our  fellow 
man,  and  we  almost  cease  to  think  of  oar 
own,  when  we  see  them  so  little  regarded  by 
others.  That  this  is  the  state  of  men's  minds 
may  be  easily  proved,  by  the  intellectual 
food  with  which  they  are  provided.  Works 
of  art  and  science  are  daily  multiplied  and 
improved — all  that  relates  to  man's  material 
comfort  seems  going  on  to  perfection  ;  there 
is  a  demand  for  all  of  intellect  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  these  subjects.  All  work* 
of  fiction  that  dwell  on  the  pleasures  of  sen- 
suality, or  that  deal  in  the  wildest  cxtrava- 


fled  this  sordid  world,  the  walks  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Metaphysics  are  forsaken  ;  works  of 
morality  and  religion  are  patched  up  from 
shreds  of  former  days,  and  even  fictions  de- 
picting the  feelings  and  affections  of  the 
heart,  find  acceptance  with  few.  There  is 
no  longer  a  demand  for  these  things ;  the  eye 
is  satisfied  with  seeing,  and  the  ear  with 
hearing ;  we  do  not  want  to  be  roused  from 
this  dream  of  life,  that  holds  captive  all  our 
powers.  In  this  day  to  know  what  a  man 
thinks,  we  need  not  examine  into  the  state 
of  his  mind,  but  only  ask  to  what  current  of 
thought  he  has  been  exposed,  and  then  to 
know  the  value  of  such  thoughts,  we  must 
know  what  combination  of  interest  has  set 
the  current  in  motion. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  fifty  years  in  the  whole  structure  of  so- 
ciety, seem  indeed  so  strange  and  momen- 
tous, that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  think  the 
very  nature  of  man  has  altered,  or  has  de- 
veloped itself  so  as  to  prove  it  incapable  of 
higher  relations,  than  those  belonging  to  its 
present  transitory  state  of  existence.  It  is 
true,  that  by  a  union  of  powers,  and  a  con- 
stant accumulation  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, it  seems  destined  to  bring  this  state  to 
its  highest  perfection.  But  alas  !  can  it  be 
made  less  transitory  ?  Can  one  of  its  bless- 
ings be  secured  beyond  the  brief  term  of  our 
present  life  ?  And  if  it  could  be,  if  our  life 
upon  earth  could  be  eternal ;  could  we  manu- 
facture happiness  for  ourselves  to  equaL  its 
duration  ?  I  believe,  fairly  examined,  every 
man's  experience  will  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. There  is,  no  doubt,  enough  of  good  in 
our  present  state,  to  make  most  men  prefer 
it  to  a  future,  by  them  unthought  of,  and  un- 
realized, but  this  feeling  would  be  endurance, 
not  happiness  ;  for  even  in  this  day  of  dark- 
ness, my  faith  is  still  strong  in  the  divine 
life  within  us,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  we 
could  ever  find  happiness  in  this  present  state 
of  being,  commensurate  with  our  powers. 
Exiles  from  our  God,  ignorant  of  our  own 
nature,  and  all  around  us,  what  could  we 
know  of  that  faith  in  one  supreme,  govern- 
ing Being,  which  is  the  very  bond  of  crea- 
tion r 


not  passing  strange  to  see  men  limit  all  their 
hopes,  their  aspirations,  to  its  brief  space  ? 
Strange  to  reason,  and  yet  a  part  of  man's 
nature,  a  part  of  that  nature,  whose  imper- 
fection may  be  destined  to  work  out  perfec- 
tion. 

We  must  not  despair  of  our  nature,  of  the 
objects  and  ends  of  our  being,  for  if  we  do, 
all  then  is  indeed  lost.  When  we  come  to 
examine  the  page  of  history,  we  find  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  not  altogether  new, 
though  perhaps  more  alarming  than  it  has 
been  before,  from  its  universality.  The  civ- 
ilized world  is  now  one  great  country ;  in 
whatever  quarter  an  evil  originates  it  spreads 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  over  the  whole, 
gaining  strength  from  fashion  and  authority, 
and  above  all,  from  the  apathy  of  men's 
minds,  which  find  relief  in  every  novelty. 

In  former  days,  the  evils  of  different  states 
of  society  were  very  much  confined  to  their 
own  country.  False  gods,  false  philosophy, 
and  most  of  all,  scepticism  in  all  gods  and 
all  philosophy,  had  their  turn  in  every  coun- 
try, but  they  were  comparatively  limited  to 
its  own  society,  which  was  often  renovated 
and  purified  by  revolutions  arising  from  for- 
eign influences. 

If  we  look  as  far  back  a.s  the  days  of  Sol- 
omon, we  shall  find  a  state  of  things  prevail- 
ing in  his  court  in  many  respects  similar  to 
what  now  exists  :  its  society  seems  to  have 
reached  the  utmost  pitch  of  existing  civili- 
zation ;  this  great  monarch  thought  within 
himself  that  there  was  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  ;  he  had  dimmed  the  divine  light 
within  him  by  the  pleasures  of  sensuality, 
and  found  all  utterly  incapable  of  bestowing 
happiness  ;  he  had  lost  sight  of  his  relation 
with  his  God,  and  all  else  was  then  as  now, 
vanity  of  vanities  ;  but  still,  as  now,  he  was 
obliged  to  obey  the  law  of  his  being,  obliged 
to  employ  the  powers  of  his  being  in  finding 
substitutes  for  happiness,  and  lie  went  on 
adding  flock  to  flock,  and  palace  to  palace, 
while  his  heart  was  filled  with  an  inexpres- 
sible bitterness,  which  he  pours  forth  with  a. 
power  which  has  never  yet  been  excelled. 

Solomon's  youth  had  been  illumined  by 
the  wisdom  of  God,  but  the  pleasures  of  sen- 
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suality  kad  quenched  this  light;  he  desired  it 
no  more,  but  was  satisfied  to  worship  other 
gods  than  the  God  of  Israel,  gods  of  man's 
creation,  with  follies  and  sins  like  his  own. 
•  This,  it  is  true,  is  the  history  of  one  man, 
but  it  is  likewise  the  history  of  mankind  ; 
their  earlier  aspirations  are  for  good,  the  ear- 
liest law  in  every  civilized  country,  have  had 
reference  to  man's  moral  welfare  ;  but  as  so- 
ciety advances,  as  men's  relations  with  each 
other,  their  pleasures  and  pursuits  multiply, 
they  become  wholly  absorbed  in  them,  the 
object  of  their  whole  existence  has  reference 
to  the  present  only,  nothing  else  seems  of 
any  importance,  and  they  shun  everything 
that  reminds  them  of  another  and  a  higher 
state  of  existence;  indeed,  we  often  find 
men  endeavoring  to  heighten  their  present 
pleasure,  by  considerations  of  its  transitory 
nature,  and  in  their  mad  love  of  this  pres- 
ent life,  striving  to  forget  their  birthright,  to 
a  more  enduring  inheritance. 

It  is  in  this  high  state  of  civilization  and 
refinement,  when  every  material  pleasure  is 
placed  in  man's  reach,  almost  without  an  ef- 
fort, that  we  find  listlessness  and  satiety  suc- 
ceeding, then  it  is  that  men,  no  longer  satis- 
fied with  the  pleasures  of  sensuality,  strive 
to  pause  and  excite  themselves  by  an  exer- 
cise of  the  worst  and  most  brutish  part  of 
their  natures.  This  was  pre-eminently  the 
case  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  skows  of  gladiators,  and  criminal  exe- 
cutions, became  the  favorite  pleasures  of 
nobles  and  emperors;  at  such  times  men 
seemed  to  take  delight  in  every  vio- 
lent exercise  of  power,  as  if  to  rouse  them- 
selves from  the  inward  death  which  they 
felt  palsying  all  their  pleasures  and  their 
pains.  Again,  in  Italy,  during  the  most  pros- 
perous days  of  her  Republics,  and  more  fear- 
fully in  France  during  the  times  prece- 
ding the  French  Revolution  this  state  of 
things  was  renewed,  and  the  bestial  part  of 
man,  which  had  been  growing  up  during  this 
period,  when  his  shackles  were  removed, 
raged  with  unmitigated  fury.  In  periods 
like  these,  thinking  men  begin  to  examine 
into  the  religion  of  their  age  and  century, 
and  wo  to  that  country  which  has  set  up  false 
gods  in  place  of  the  true,  living  One  forever. 
Her  worship  becomes,  with  the  multitude, 
but  a  formal,   faithless  profanation.     The 


foundations  of  faith  are  to  be  examined  by 
men  at  a  time  when  their  minds  have  be- 
come almost  incapable  of  perceiving  spirit- 
ual truth,  which  must  be  spiritually  discern- 
ed; unconscious  that  this  part  of  their  nature 
is  needed  for  the  task,  they  apply  to  their 
examination  only  the  powers  and  rules  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  use  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  connected  only  with  the  present 
life.  When,  after  such  an  examination,  their 
religion  is  found  wanting  in  the  evidence 
they  require,  their  minds  are  closed  to  con- 
viction, because  that  part  of  their  nature  to 
which  it  addresses  itself,  lies  dormant  within 
them ;  and  yet  their  conclusions  go  forth  to 
undermine  the  faith  and  stagger  the  reason 
of  those  less  enlightened  than  themselves, 
and  whose  hearts  have  not  hitherto  been  dis- 
posed for  the  reception  of  the  troth.  And 
all  religions  point  to  these  great  truths- 
man's  relations  to  his  Creator,  and  to  a  life 
beyond  the  grave.  Atheism  alone  is  per- 
fectly false.  But  it  is  only  the  one,  true, 
religion,  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  that  by  its 
development  of  those  truths  secures  to  us  all 
of  happiness  that  belongs  to  this  life,  and 
eternal  happiness  hereafter.  And  it  is  to  a 
purified  faith  in  this  religion,  that  the  world 
can  alone  look  for  security  in  its  present 
state,  and  progress  for  the  future.  But  from 
whence  is  the  purified  faith  to  come,  in  the 
present  besotted,  carnal  state  of  the  world  ? 
Is  faith  to  go  on  diminishing  from  the  earth, 
until,  as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  (the  one  right- 
eous man,)  the  deluge  cornea?  We  need 
not  imagine  this  an  impossible  case,  for 
though  we  must  not  believe  in  the  deluge, 
because  the  Bible  records  it,  still  we  must 
believe  from  the  evidence  of  geology,  that 
such  mighty  revolutions  have  taken  place  as 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  destroy  countries 
and  nations.  We  know  what  stupendous 
physical  revolutions  the  world  has  suffered, 
but  God  only  knows  for  what  great  moral 
revolution  it  may  yet  be  reserved.  It  may 
be,  in  His  providence,  having  once  permitted 
us  to  taste  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  to  let  us  by  an  effort  of  our  free  will, 
learn  to  abhor  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 
And  when  this  choice  has  been  fully  and  en- 
tirely made,  and  our  nature  purified  and  per- 
fected by  the  exercise  of  this  free  will,  it 
may  be  God's  good  pleasure  to  give  us  ac- 


wnerein  d  welletn  righteousness."  .but  these 
are  only  speculations,  and  lead  us  far  from 
the  subject  before  us — the  present  alarming 
state  of  the  social  system,  and  from  whence 
its  renovation  is  to  come  ?  In  the  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  when  roan  seemed  to 
have  reached  the  lowest  depth  of  depravity, 
the  whole  of  society  was  dissolved  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Northern  nations ;  men 
were  driven  back  to  their  own  individual  re- 
sources ;  their  literature  and  philosophy  was 
overwhelmed  by  this  barbarian  deluge ;  but 
new  powers  and  new  energies  were  devel- 
oped by  those  who  struggled  on  the  face  of 
the  water,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  deep  af- 
fliction, "  the  day  opening  from  on  High  vis- 
ited them,  and  supported  and  illumined  them 
in  dens  and  caverns,  amid  the  horrors  of  bar- 
barous warfare  and  the  cruelty  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens.1' 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  look  to  such  another  irrup- 
tion for  the  renovation  of  the  social  system, 
or  to  another  revolution,  than  the  true  and 
eternal  one  that  God  has  already  given.  But 
may  not  a  more  terrible  warfare  await  us, 
than  even  that  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ? 
To  what  else  do  the  road  speculations  of  the 
socialist  tend  ?  At  present,  society  is  divi- 
ded into  two  classes ;  the  one  properly  des- 
ignated the  upper  class,  from  worth,  prop- 
erty, superior  intelligence  and  virtue,  and, 
in  short,  all  those  circumstances  which  ei- 
ther necessarily  or  accidentally  place  one 
man  above  another,  and  qualify  him  to 
act  in  a  wider  and  more  extended  sphere. 
That  there  should  be  a  lower  class  is  inevi- 
table from  the  structure  of  society,  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  the  decree  of  God ;  from 
the  structure  of  society,  because  there  must 
always  be  a  laboring  class  who  of  course 
have  less  time  for  intellectual  culture ;  from 
the  nature  of  man,  because  by  nature  one 
man  differs  from  another  in  all  qualities  of 
mind  and  body  ;  and  that  it  is  the  decree  of 
God,  we  may  perceive  from  its  analogy  with 
the  whole  order  of  creation.  God  has  made 
men  and  women — the  one  strong,  the  other 
weak — the  young  and  the  old,  the  ignorant 
and  the  wise.    The  ladder  of  creation  has  a 
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them,  to  make  every  effort  to  stir  up  the  low, 
the  vicious,  and  the  ignorant  to  throw  off  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  to  endeavor  by 
violence  xand  passion  to  reverse  the  decree  of 
Providence.  Such  men,  if  men  they  be, 
and  not  fiends,  go  for  a  perfect  democracy — 
one  both  spiritual  and  political ;  they  own  no 
God  of  the  spirits  of  men,  and  wish  no  gov- 
ernment or  law  upon  earth.  What  must  be 
the  state  of  the  world  when  such  absurdity 
and  such  wickedness  finds  utterance  and 
ready  circulation  ? 

And  if  a  time  should  come,  (as  come  it 
may,)  when  these  prevalent  sentiments  of 
the  day  shall  be  worked  up  into  deeds,  when 
the  governed  shall  be  the  governors,  and  the 
fiendish  part  of  man's  nature  shall  be  turned 
loose  to  deface  and  desecrate  the  image  of 
God  within  him,  what  heart  or  mind  can  pic- 
ture the  calamities  that  will  follow  ?  Reli- 
gion, reason,  law,  all  will  be  trampled  under 
foot,  and  the  worst  days  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution will  be  renewed  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. May  God  in  his  mercy  avert  this  evil 
day,  and  yet  it  may  be  the  last  remedy  for 
the  present  awful  state  of  the  world.  Ex- 
perience is  a  »tern  teacher,  but  the  lessons 
she  teaches  are  deeply  graven  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men.  When  that  state  of  an- 
archy, which  many  seem  now  so  eagerly  to 
desire,  shall  have  come  to  pass — when  a 
man's  foes  are  those  of  his  own  household,  and 
no  fireside  is  secure  from  rapine  and  blood- 
shed, then  and  not  till  then  will  men  begin 
to  understand  the  nature  of  these  blessings, 
which  under  the  names  of  universal  liberty 
and  equality,  they  have  so  ardently  Bought. 
It  is  true  that  offences  must  come,  but  wo 
unto  them  by  whom  they  come  ;  it  does  not 
lessen  their  crime  that  the  eternal  principle 
of  good  will  work  through  all  to  which  it  can 
be  opposed.  A  man  sometimes  after  lead- 
ing the  most  wicked  life  finds  himself,  from 
the  consequences  of  his  sins,  in  such  a  state 
of  misery,  that  it  makes  sin,  the  cause  of  this 
misery,  hateful  in  his  eyes,  and  thus  leads 
him  to  a  new  course  of  life  ;  but  we  cannot 
say,  therefore,  that  evil  is  the  cause  of  good, 
but  only  that  the  consequences  of  evil  are 
so  bitter,  as  when  experienced  and  traced  to 
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their  source,  to  make  men  prefer  the  good. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  action  of  fire  forms 
the  gold,  but  only  that  it  purifies  it  from  the 
dross ;  the  pure  gold  need  not  be  subjected 
to  the  crucible.  The  history  of  individual 
men  is  the  world,  history  in  miniature,  and 
thus  we  often  find  nations  after  seasons  of 
the  deepest  degradation  and  calamity,  arising 
to  a  new  and  higher  state  of  improvement. 
But  may  not  the  last  worst  remedy  be 
averted,  by  a  union  of  the  wise  and  good,  to 
stem  the  torrent  that  is  now  rushing  in  upon 
us  of  infidelity  and  socialism  ;  this  be  hoped, 
if  the  shadow  of  its  darkness  has  not  mis- 
led and  bewildered  even  these ;  but  if  the 
salt  of  the  earth  be  found  to  have  lo^t  its  sa- 
vour, wherewith  shall  it  be  salted.  What 
can  save  it  from  becoming  one  mass  of  cor- 
ruption ?  To  avert  this  deadly  evil  there  is 
but  one  remedy — to  look  to  the  rock  from 
which  we  were  hewn,  to  return  to  the  God 
who  made  us,  and  the  Saviour  who  has  re- 
deemed us.  How  faithless,  how  lukewarm, 
have  even  the  nominal  believers  become ! 
A  vague  impression  seems  to  be  aflcat — that 
because  all  the  world  is  full  of  change,  and 
new  discoveries  and  inventions  are  altering 
the  very  face  of  nature,  that  Christianity 
must  change  too,  that  we  must  be  wiser  in 
religion,  as  in  all  other  things,  than  those 
that  have  gone  before  us.  We  cannot  be  so 
limited,  so  weak-minded,  as  to  believe  what 
our  forefathers  did  :  forgetting  that  though 
all  ehe  may  change,  man's  nature  never  has, 
or  can — that  its  wants  are  still  the  same. 
Death  is  still  abroad  in  the  world  ;  we  are 
still  trembling  on  the  brink  of  this  life,  wait- 
ing to  be  called  to  another  ;  and  the  nature 
and  manner  of  our  being  in  that  wrorld  to 
come,  is  still  as  important  to  us  as  ever.  The 
greater  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  and  the 
fuller  the  enjoyment,  the  more  fearful  is  the 
thought  of  its  being  cut  off  forever.  Limit 
man's  hopes  to  the  present  life,  and  what  can 
restrain  his  selfishness?  What  motive  has 
he  for  raising  and  elevating  his  being  above 
his  present  state  of  existence.  His  intellec- 
tual nature  may  indeed  be  cultivated  and 
sharpened  to  its  highest  perfection,  that  by 
means  of  it  he  may  appropriate  to  himself  a 
lar^e  share  of  this  world's  goods,  but  what 
will  become  of  his  moral  nature,  of  his  affec- 
tions, when  all  men's  passions  are  unloosed, 


and  the  sensual  part  of  his  nature  indulged 
to  the  utmost?  We  can  hardly  expect  him 
to  believe  that  even  in  this  world,  his  best 
hope  of  happiness,  if  happiness  could  exist 
without  the  hope  of  another,  is  in  the  culti- 
vation of  virtue  for  its  own  sake.  Who  can 
picture  what  the  world  would  be  without  the 
hopes  and  consolations  of  religion  ?  Then, 
indeed,  the  expression  would  cease  to  be 
figurative,  that  the  "devil  is  unloosed  to  reign 
upon  earth."  When  we  examine  all  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  of  late  years  to 
shake  our  faith  in  Christianity,  and  release 
mankind  from  its  laws,  we  shall  find  that 
they  only  serve  to  confirm  its  truth,  and  add 
all  the  sanction  of  reason  to  revelation  for 
our  obedience.  It  has  been  approached 
from  every  different  point  of  view,  examined 
under  every  different  aspect,  and  from  each 
investigation  such  light  has  been  thrown,  as 
was  adapted  to  the  examiner's  mind,  and  of 
such  strength  as  to  show  him  the  religion  of 
Christ  to  be  the  anchor  of  our  hopes  in  time 
and  eternity.  If  we  examine  it  with  the 
philosophic  deist,  we  find  its  system  to  be 
such  a  one  as  must  make  its  followers  ac- 
ceptable to  a  God  of  mercy  and  goodness, 
and  its  evidence  such  as  he  must  have  in- 
tended to  be  believed  by  his  creatures.  Even 
the  rationalist  finds  in  it  the  gradual  unfold- 
ing and  perfection  of  man's  life.  The  Uni- 
tarian recognizes  it  as  a  revelation  from  God. 
None,  then,  but  the  atheist  can  justify  him- 
self from  the  greatest  folly,  in  choosing  any 
other  law  but  the  gospel,  for  the  guide  of  his 
life.  And  as  even  he  cannot  make  us  per- 
fectly certain  that  it  is  untrue,  would  it  not 
be  safer  and  happier  even  for  him  to  indulge 
in  its  blissful  delusions,  and  regulate  his  life 
by  its  laws?  To  those  who  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  there  is  another  kind  of 
evidence,  a  witness  of  the  spirit.  Bat 
whether  our  faith  be  weak  or  strong,  still  if 
it  is  suffered  to  make  us  take  Christianity  as 
the  rule  of  our  lives  upon  earth,  let  it  not  be 
done  in  a  faltering,  hesitating  spirit — let  all 
unite  their  efforts  in  the  good  cause,  and 
strive  to  stem  the  deadly  torrent  of  infidelity 
and  wickedness  that  seems  to  threaten  the 
very  foundations  of  society,  and  which,  if 
unchecked,  must  destroy  our  happiness  in 
time  and  eternity. 


i'lie  flu  nil  of  sunset  die* 
Far  on  ancestral  trees : 
On  the  bright-booted  bees  : 
On  cattle  dotting  leas ! 

And  a  mist  is  in  my  eyes — 
For  in  a  stranger  land 
Halts  the  quick-running  sand, 
Shaken  by  no  dear  hand ! 

How  plain  is  the  flowering  erasfl- 
The  sunset-flooded  door ; 
1  hear  the  river's  roar 
Say  clearly  *•  Nevermore." 

I  see  the  cloud-shadows  pasn 
Over  my  mountain  meres ; 
Gone  are  the  rose-bright  years  : 
Drowned  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
i>«?.30,1852. 


EDITORIAL  LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE. 

When  I  looked  out  of  the  window  at  Arn- 
heim  and  caught  my  first  glimpse  of  the  Rhine 
winding  away  in  the  silvery  moonlight,  I 
asked  myself,  can  this  be  the  classic  river 
upon  which  so  much  sentiment  has  been  ex 
pended,  along  whose  banks  so  many  heroes 
and  heroines  are  supposed  to  have  roved, 
and  around  whose  ruined  turrets  such  clus- 
ters of  legends  are  entwined? — is  it  the 
Rhine  of  Byron,  of  Goethe,  of  Victor  Hugo, 
whose  praises  have  exhausted  the  finest  epi- 
thets of  the  English,  German  and  French 
vocabularies,  and  which  still  continues  to  be 
celebrated  in  song  by  every  wandering  poet 
that  can  adjust  a  stanza  ?  There  it  was,  un 
doubtedly,  under  the  hill,  with  the  moon 
beams  playing  on  its  surface,  in  a  way  to 
draw  forth  from  Mr.  Alexander  Smith  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  similes  in  all  rhetoric ; 
and  had  I  possessed  half  the  imagination  of 
that  young  gentleman,  I  should  have  strung 
a  great  many  verses  together,  instead  of  call- 
ing for  Cognac  and  Seltzer  and  then  going 
off  to  bed.  But  being  somewhat  fatigued 
with  travel,  and  needing  refreshment,  and 
feeling  no  particular  inspiration  under  the 
circumstances,  I  only  questioned  myself  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  stream,  as  above  stated, 
and  sought  my  pillow. 

The  rising  sun  found  us  on  a  small  steamer 
with  a  crowd  of  fellow  passengers,  ascend- 
ing the  stream,  which  seen  at  that  particular 


the  landscape.  The  rate  of  travel  was  even 
slower  than  upon  the  bayous  of  Holland,  and 
as  the  sun  poured  down  with  fury  upon  the 
deck,  we  began  to  think  "up  the  Rhine"  a 
rather  iriste-  experience.  About  noon  we 
came  to  Emmerich,  the  first  Prussian  town 
on  the  river,  and  were  waited  upon  by  a 
number  of  individuals,  in  blazing  brass  hel- 
mets, whose  presence  on  board  must  have 
raised  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  sev- 
eral degrees  of  Reaumur,  so  intensely  radi- 
ant of  heat  did  they  seem.  These  children 
of  the  sun  wanted  to  see  our  passports  and 
to  look  into  our  trunks,  the  gratification  of 
which  desire  rendered  a  delay  of  an  hour 
necessary.  But  an  incident  occurred  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  the  detention,  which  pos- 
sibly may  afford  some  amusement  to  the 
reader. 

Among  the  forwar^^kpassengers,  there 
chanced  to  be  a  littleoSL^BBlftKess  with 
a  preposterous  quantity 
excited  the  suspicion  of  our 
the  hel meted  douaniers  ;  and  though  s 
tested  vehemently  there  was  nothing  in  her 
numerous  packages  which  they  would  at  all 
care  to  see,  a  very  rigorous  examination  of 
the  whole  was  insisted  on.  So  they  began, 
half-a-dozen  of  them  upon  as  many  pieces, 
and  strewed  the  deck  in  a  few  minutes  with 
article*  it  would  not  be  polite  to  describe  ; 
such  a  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  fe- 
male toilet  was  never  witnessed  before.  But 
after  the  first  half-a-dozen  pieces  had  been 
thus  emptied,  other  six  were  brought  forward 
and  underwent  the  same  treatment.  An  im- 
mense pile,  as  high  as  the  paddle  boxes,  and 
threatening  to  obstruct  all  communication  be- 
tween the  forward  and  quarter  decks,  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  all  on  board.  They 
formed  a  circle  around  the  officers,  who  stea- 
dily continued  their  search.  To  tell  of  the 
varied  contents  of  the  little  woman's  boxes 
and  bundles,  would  be  exceedingly  tedious  ; 
there  was  everything  that  would  be  required 
to  set  up  an  establishment  and  maintain  it 
for  a  considerable  period ;  besides  an  exten- 
sive wardrobe,  it  embraced  the  usual  house- 
hold and  kitchen  furniture,  and  a  commissa- 
riat that  even  the  King  of  Prussia'*  soldiers 
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would  not  have  despised.  Of  course  there 
•were  very  many  contraband  articles.  Some 
of  these,  flour,  salt,  sugar,  packed  meats, 
were  thrown  over  into  the  Rhine,  others 
were  simply  laid  aside  for  the  imposition  of 
the  duty.  While  all  this  was  going  on,  an 
English  maiden  lady  whose  summers  might 
have  exceeded  thirty,  who  had  been  regard- 
ing this  "  passage  in  the  life  of  an  Unpro- 
tected Female"  with  interest  from  the  settee, 
came  forward  and  thus  addressed  the  weep- 
ing Hebrew  damsel— 

"  Kar  too  done  ?" 

"  Nicht,"  said  the  sad  Rebecca. 

11  Esker  voo  parlay  Frangsay  ?" 

"  Nein,"  was  the  sobbing  response. 

As  there  was  no  understanding  each  other 
the  two  ladies  here  dropped  the  conversation, 
and  the  sympathetic  English  woman  might 
never  have  been  able  to  express  her  feelings 
to  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Israel  had  not 
some  gentleman  suggested  to  her  to  try  the 
language  of "herj^^Pisle. 

"  W^gppffatter,  my  good  girl  ?"  there- 
upon aB/^Bked. 

"Oh  it  ish  ver  cruel, "  she  replied  and  then 
went  on  to  narrate  her  «  pitiful  story/  She 
had  lived  in  the  capacity  of  servant,  she  said, 
for  two  years  in  London,  where  she  had 
learned  to  speak  English,  but  before  leaving 
her  native  Frankfort  she  had  sworn  to  a 
handshum  young  Shacob  of  that  city  to  love 
him,  and  him  only;  and  now  Jacob  had  writ- 
ten to  his  Rebecca  that  she  must  come  home 
;ind  be  married,  and  as  they  were  soon  going 
to  house-keeping  she  thought  it  were  well  to 
provide  all  things  needful  therefor;  with 
which  view  she  had  purchased  the  stores 
that  had  gone  to  feed  the  fishes  of  the  Rhine. 
It  was  the  trousseau,  therefore,  which  lay  in 
such  a  heap  before  us,  and  which  the  cus- 
tom-house agents  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
handled  to  roughly.  The  sensibilities  of 
everybody  were  touched  at  this  narration, 
and  a  paper  went  round  immediately  to  make 
up  the  amount  of  duties  charged  upon  the 
Jewess's  goods,  which  the  English  lady  gene- 
rously headed  with  half-a-crown.  "Poor 
creature,"  she  said,  "only  think  if  they 
should  insist  on  overhauling  my  luggage  io 
this  way."  I  had  already  observed  seven 
large  and  small  trunks  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  fair  Briton  and  her  destination 


at  Homburg,  and  I  could  very  well  fancy 
the  consternation  with  which  she  might  look 
upon  a  similar  exposure  of  her  wardrobe  even 
though  it  were  not  gotten  up  for  Hymeneal 
purposes. 

As  we  lay  at  the  wharf  at  Emmerich  there 
went  up  the  river  a  clumsy-looking  steam- 
er with  gilded  decorations  and  a  number  of 
flags  hoisted.  We  could  not  at  first  conjec- 
ture what  it  might  be  that  passed  the  Prus- 
sian custom-house  without  so  much  as  asking 
"  by  your  leave,"  but  in  fifteen  minutes 
after  we  got  under  weigh  again,  we  came 
directly  upon  it,  when  a  fair-haired  boy  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  approached  the  side  and 
began  bowing  in  acknowledgment  of  an 
universal  obeisance  on  board  our  own  boat. 
I  recognized  him  as  the  King  of  Portugal, 
whom  we  had  previously  seen  at  the  Hague, 
and  the  vessel  proved  to  be  the  King  of  Hol- 
land's steam  yacht  which,  barring  the  gild- 
ing and  a  famous  coat  of  arras  on  the  wheel- 
house,  would  have  been  considered  rather  a 
poor  affair  as  an  American  tow-boat  I  had 
not  supposed  it  possible  that  any  craft  using 
steam  as  a  means  of  propulsion  could  be 
slower  than  the  regular  Rhine  packet,  yet 
we  passed  it  without  the  slightest  effort,  as 
the  tortoise  in  the  fable,  in  his  contest  with 
the  hare,  might  have  gone  by  a  snail.  As 
we  made  several  stoppages  on  the  river,  it 
would  frequently  crawl  ahead  so  that  we  took 
the  pas  of  his  majesty  more  than  once. 
Whenever  we  did  so,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  King 
as  much  in  the  speed  of  our  steamer  as  at 
the  Hague  in  securing  more  desirable  apart- 
ments. The  little  fellow  looked  somewhat 
ennuye  with  the  magnificent  tardiness  of  his 
royal  tour. 

After  eleven  hot,  weary  hours  of  steaming 
we  reached  Dusseldorf,  and  were  glad  to 
abandon  the  boat  for  the  railway.  Before 
taking  the  train,  however,  we  partook  of  an 
excellentdinner  atthe  Three  Imperial  Crowns 
where  the  Rhine  wine  is  above  all  praise, 
and  ran  into  the  gallery  of  the  Dusseldorf 
school  of  paintings,  so  famous  in  modern 
art.  The  greater  number  of  the  pictures  has 
been  removed  to  Munich,  but  we  saw  some 
very  pretty  little  things  in  the  gallery,  and 
thought  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  gained 
admittance  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  after- 


noon.  isutsseiaori,  as  a  iuwd,  is  hi  nu  way 
remarkable.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  the  streets 
are  of  a  comfortable  width,  and  it  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  the  shipment  and  ex- 
portation of  German  fabrics,  brought  thither 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  fat 
old  gentleman  in  bronze  stands  on  horseback 
in  the  market-place,  the  Elector  John  Wil- 
liam -who,  when  in  the  flesh,  erected  the  Pal- 
ace near  the  Rhine,  (so  Murray  says,)  and 
Prince  Frederick,  cousin  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  resides  in  this  town.  We  saw  his 
Highness  with  a  very  red  face  ,and  in  a 
tight  red  uniform,  driving  in  a  most  undigni- 
fied and  unprincely  hurry  down  to  the  wharf 
to  attend  upon  the  King  of  Portugal,  who 
came  along  in  the  Dutch  yacht  about  an 
hour  after  we  had  landed. 

In  sixty-five  minutes  after  leaving  Dussel- 
dorf  we  reached  a  fine  station,  where  we  got 
into  an  omnibus  and  were  whirled  off  at  a 
rapid  pace,  through  dark  streets  and  over  a 
long  bridge  of  boats,  to  a  city  dotted  with 
gas  lights  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  im- 
mediately upon  entering  which  we  were  as- 
sailed by  a  "  rank  compound  of  villainous 
smells"  happily  unprecedented  in  the  experi- 
ence of  any  of  us.  "  Cestaffireux,"  said  a 
French  woman  on  the  opposite  bench.  Of 
coarse  I  knew,  without  the  assistance  of 
Bradshaw,  that  we  had  arrived  in  Cologne. 

There  we  did  not  abide  many  days,  but 
only  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  see  the 
most  prominent  objects  of  interest,  the  first 
of  which  with  every  traveller  ought  to  be 
the  shop  of  Herr  Johann  Maria  Farina  whose 
fame,  like  the  drum-beat  of  England  in  Mr. 
Webster's  magnificent  sentence,  has  cir- 
cled the  earth,  and  whose  eau  will  be  found 
of  momentary  service  wherever  one  goes  in 
Cologne.  The  good  Colognese  are  careful 
of  the  reputation  of  their  town  in  respect  of 
uncleanliness,  and  maintain  the  "  bad  odour" 
in  which  they  have  always  stood,  unimpaired 
to  this  day.  Coleridge  did  not  do  them  jus- 
tice, in  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
stenches  which  prevail  there,  or,  since  his 
visit,  there  have  been  additions,  for  every 
house  sends  out  its  own  gush,  and  from 
every  street  is  wafted  a  spicy  gale,  so  that 
with  a  greater  emphasis  than  ever,  may  the 
trite  interrogatory  of  the  poet  be  employed — 


Tbe  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known, 
Doth  wash  our  city  of  Cologne;— 
But  tell,  ye  nymphs,  whet  powers  divine 
Shell  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  ? 

Somehow  or  other  I  had  always  regarded 
Herr  Johann  Maria  Farina  as  a  myth,  a  fab- 
ulous type  of  a  sweet-smelling  savour,  an  in- 
corporeal representative  of  the  idea  of  fra- 
grance, and  had  looked  upon  his  autograph 
on  Cologne  bottles  from  infancy  as  a  sham, 
an  illusion,  a  take-in,  a  humbug.  That  1 
should  ever  see  the  man  himself,  and  receive 
a  flash  of  his  inimitable  essence  from  his 
own  hands,  had  never  occurred  to  me.  But 
this  privilege  I  enjoyed  the  very  morning 
after  my  arrival.  De  Quincy  tells  us  that 
beholding,  through  the  haze  of  his  opium  in- 
toxication, the  apothecary  who  first  sold  him 
that  baneful  drug,  the  man  appeared  as  an 
angel  to  his  beatified  perception ;  and  in  like 
manner  I  may  say  that,  coming  out  of  the 
horrible  alleys  of  Cologne  into  the  odorife- 
rous shop  of  Herr  Farina,  that  individual 
seemed  to  me,  as  he  stood  behind  the  coun- 
ter and  handed  down  the  eau,  like  a  good 
spirit  sent  to  bless  mankind.  It  is  no  won- 
der he  drives  a  good  business.  No  man  of 
proper  sensibilities  can  enter  his  establish- 
ment without  purchasing  a  bottle  out  of  sheer 
gratitude. 

Of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  I  scarcely 
know  how  to  state  my  impressions,  so  mar- 
vellously unreal  did  it  seem  to  me  in  its 
unspeakable  beauty.  The  tracery  of  the 
frost-rime  on  the  window  pane,  in  the  drear 
December,  is  not  more  delicate  than  its  rich 
details  of  sculpture,  and  as  one  gazes  upon 
the  exquisite  creation,  he  half  fears  that  like 
the  frost-rime  it  will  melt  into  nothingness 
before  him.  The  loveliest  objects  in  nature 
are  the  most  transient;  the  meteor,  the 
rainbow,  the  sunset  cloud,  the  early  bloom  of 
womanhood,  endure  but  for  a  brief  season, 
and  the  brightness,  the  glory,  the  lumen purpu- 
reum,  is  gone  forever.  And  so  of  this  Cathe- 
dral, as  the  visiter  lingers  in  its  long-drawn 
aisles,  and  drinks  in  the  delight  of  its  purpled 
atmosphere,  a  sort  of  apprehension  oppresses 
him  that  it  will  presently  fade  away  as  a 
dream.  Begun  at  a  period  so  remote  that 
the  very  name  of  the  architect  is  lost,  and 
never  yet  completed  except  in  fragments ; 
half  a  ruin  and  half  perfection ;  with  the 
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moss  of  centuries  clinging  to  the  defaced 
and  mouldering  towers,  and  the  hammers  of 
a  hundred  workmen  clanking  on  the  splen- 
did gable  ;  its  pavements  irised  with  hues 
which  the  sun  of  the  middle  ages  first  shed 
through  the  stained  oriels,  and  the  supersti- 
tions of  a  long  period  of  mental  debasement 
yet  mingling  with  the  gloom  of  its  cloisters  ; 
it  stands  the  most  interesting  link  that  con- 
nects our  own  time  with  one  long  gone  by, 
and  the  best  symbol,  perhaps,  of  the  medi- 
eval idea  of  religion.  It  is  wonderful  how 
that  idea  worked  itself  out,  in  these  endur- 
ing and  graceful  forms,  gradually  advancing 
from  the  grove  in  which  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians worshipped  God,  and  borrowing  from 
the  lofty  arch  of  interlacing  branches  the 
vaulted  ceiling,  until  the  temples  of  the  true 
faith  became  only  the  Temples  of  the  Beau- 
tiful and  the  spiritual  part  of  devotion  was 
lost  in  the  sensuous. 

One  can  buy  for  a  few  groschen  an  engra- 
ving representing  the  Cathedral  as  originally 
planned,  and  as  it  will  appear  if  ever  com- 
pleted. What  visions  must  that  man  have 
had  who  conceived  it,  and  by  what  mental 
processes  must  the  grand  and  harmonious 
structure  have  evolved  from  the  confusion  of 
architectural  details,  the  flying  buttresses, 
the  pinnacles,  the  columnar  masses  of  stone, 
which  enter  into  the  general  design !  To  form 
a  proper  notion  of  the  building,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascend  to  the  top,  and  look  down  upon 
the  magnificent  sea  of  turrets  which  heaves 
around  you.  Away  in  the  distance  stretches 
a  charming  landscape — the  Rhine  flows 
through  it,  first  seen  emerging  from  the  hills 
towards  the  South — the  curious  town  of 
eighteen  centuries  lies  just  below;  yet  neither 
landscape,  nor  river,  nor  city,  is  regarded,  one 
feels  absorbed  in  the  building  itself  and  can 
see  nothing  else. 

The  chapels  and  their  contents,  the  shrine 
of  the  three  Kings  of  Cologne,  who  came 
from  the  east  with  gems  and  spices  for  the 
infant  Saviour,  which  the  sacristan  swears, 
(Heaven  forgive  the  poor  man !)  ia  worth 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  mar- 
ble saints  in  various  parts  of  the  edifice,  are 
interesting,  no  doubt,  to  all  who  have  a  weak- 
ness for  such  things;  but  apart  from  the  inte- 
rior as  a  whole,  I  found  the  painted  windows 
presented  by  the  late  King  of  Bavaria  alone 


worthy  of  remark.  These  are  superb,  and 
show  that  if  the  art  of  staining  glass  as  prac- 
tised in  the  olden  time  has  been  lost,  the 
modern  method  of  colouring  it  is  productive 
of  much  higher  effects. 

From  the  Cathedral,  recollecting  what 
Coleridge  had  said  of  St.  Gereon,  we  went 
thither,  and  shuffled  through  the  nasty,  dis- 
agreeable old  humbug  of  a  church,  descend- 
ing into  the  abominable  crypt  to  see  the 
Roman  mosaics,  and  coming  away  thoroughly 
disgusted.  St.  Gereon  could  not  have  been 
a  very  clean  saint,  for  they  perpetuate  his 
pious  memory  in  the  dirtiest  possible  man- 
ner. Madonnas  with  smutched  faces  look- 
down  from  altars  around  which  the  dirt  of 
six  hundred  years  seems  to  gather,  and 
soiled  vestments  hangup  against  discoloured 
walls,  which  greasy  priests  wear  when  read- 
ing out  of  breviaries  that  axe  almost  black 
with  use.  The  bones  of  6,000  martyrs,  the 
Theban  legion  who  were  slain  here  in  Dio- 
cletian's time  for  their  faith,  line  the  sides 
of  the  building,  and  from  one  end  to  the 
other  is  a  smell  of  recently-extinguished 
tallow  candles,  that  may  perhaps  be  particu- 
larly grateful  to  the  saintly  patron.  We 
found  it  rather  the  reverse.  After  leaving 
this  building  the  guide  desired  very  much 
we  should  visit  the  Church  of  St  Ursula, 
which  is  filled  with  the  bones  of  the  11,000 
virgins,  but  having  had  quite  enough  of  os-  ~- 
suaries  in  St.  Gereon,  we  declined. 

From  Cologne  to  Bonn  is  but  an  hour? 
travel,  which  we  performed  in  the  evening 
twilight  over  a  smooth  railway,  and  upon  ar- 
riving in  the  latter  city  experienced  a  most 
agreeable  transition  from  a  region  of  offen- 
sive smells  to  one  delicious  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  Rowers.  The  hotels  of  Bonn  are 
all  airy  and  surrounded  with  gardens,  and 
the  sense  of  comfort  in  looking  out  upon 
verdure  was  most  satisfactory  to  us  in  the 
caravanserai  where  we  lodged.  There,were 
numberless  pilgrims  besides  ourselves  who 
"  tied  up"  at  that  particular  oasis  just  atthat 
time,  for  it  was  in  the  height  of  the  travel- 
ling season,  and  Bonn  is  the  point  where 
the  grandeur  of  the  Rhine  commences  and 
at  which  the  larger  proportion  of  tourists  is 
al  vays  concentrated.  The  register  was  full 
of  names,  English,  American,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  there  were  Rentiers  and  Prupnt- 


Auch  an  entry  as  "Miladi  Kicklebury  axis 
England  nach  Baden/1  but  it  did  not  appear, 
though  doubtless  there  were  many  of  her 
ladyship's  kidney  going  upon  just  such  an 
excursion  as  she  is  recorded  to  have  per- 
formed in  Mr.  Titmarsh's  diary. 

Directly  across  the  river  from  Bonn,  the 
castled  crag  of  Drachenfels  frowns  o'er  the 
wide  and  winding  Rhine,  and  it  was  the 
first  object  which  my  eye  sought  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Everybody  went  down  to  the 
river-side  to  see  it,  for  who  had  not  long  been 
familiar  with  the  sweet  lyric  in  Childe  Har- 
old, in  which  my  Lord  Byron  gives  such  mu- 
sical expression  to  the  one  pure  affection  of 
his  nature — that  for  his  sister !  If  there 
were  any  tourist  at  Bonn  that  had  not  read 
these  verses  before,  he  found  them  quoted 
for  his  gratification  by  Murray,  and  became 
conscious  of  the  poetic  celebrity  of  the  rock 
before  arriving  in  its  vicinity.  The  Drach- 
enfels, truth  to  speak,  is  a  very  picturesque 
object,  and  litis  itself  proudly  up  from  the 
turbid  river,  and  the  fragment  of  a  castle 
which  crowns  it  is  yet  quite  capable  of  sug- 
gesting to  the  lively  imagination  scenes  of 
violence  and  daring,  and  tender  histories  of 
"  lady-love  and  war,  romance  and  knightly 
worth,"  as  connected  with  it  in  the  olden 
time,  I  sat  under  the  chestnuts  by  the  river 
side,  and  looked  upon  it  for  an  hour,  as  the 
rafts  went  down,  and  the  songs  of  the  lum- 
bermen broke  the  silence  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  became  quite  sentimental  as  I  again  re- 
membered the  pretty  rhymes  of  the  poet — 

And  peasant  girls  with  deep  blue  t\es. 
And  hands,  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  Paradi«e;— 

Do  they  though  ?  Would  nt  I  like  to  see 
some  of  those  young  persons,  thought  I,  and 
I  looked  for  them,  but  they  were  not.  The 
peasant  girls  I  saw  had'nt  blue  eyes  at  all, 
and  were  not  well  chaussees,  (walking  o'er 
the  Paradise  mostly  with  bare  feet,)  and  their 
hands  offered  early  carrots,  so  they  were  evi- 
dently not  the  damsels  alluded  to  by  Byron — 
indeed,  before  I  left  Bonn,  I  began  to  doubt 
the  existence  of  his  charming  paysannes,  ap- 
plying to  them  the  maxim  of  the  law  that 


lightfully  situated  in  an  open  space  of  ground 
with  noble  shade  trees  around  it,  where  the 
student  may  pursue  his  philosophic  researches 
sub  tegmine  and  fancy  himself  in  the  groves 
of  Academus.  It  contains  a  great  library  of 
150,000  volumes,  and  one  of  its  principal 
halls  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Cornelius. 
Prince  Albert's  scholastic  apprenticeship 
was  passed  here. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
town,  upon  the  summit  of  a  commanding 
hill  known  as  the  Kreuzberg,  there  is  a  church 
to  which  we  made  a  pilgrimage,  not  to  pay 
our  vows  at  its  dingy  old  shrine,  but  to  enjoy 
the  extended  view  it  affords  of  the  surround- 
ing landscape.  The  evening  was  serene, 
a  sweet  sunset  slanted  upon  the  spires  of 
Bonn  and  the  intervening  meadows,  and  the 
fine  Unes  of  Wordsworth's  beautiful  sonnet 
occurred  to  me — 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  twul  lire. 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  A9  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration— 

but  upon  descending  from  the  tower  into  the 
body  of  the  church  the  poetic  image  of  the 
nun  was  at  once  dispelled  by  the  sight  of  a 
flight  of  stairs  begrimed  with  dirt,  which  are 
religiously  supposed  to  be  the  very  same  by 
which  Christ  ascended  to  the  Judgment  Hall 
of  Pilate  and  to  retain  the  drops  of  blood 
that  fell  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
crown  of  thorns.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture 
how  the  pious  believer  reconciles  this  assump- 
tion with  the  claim  set  up  by  the  Scala  Santa 
at  Rome. 

The  steamer  that  carried  us  away  from 
Bonn  was  thronged  with  the  summer  tour- 
ists, of  whom  the  gentler  portion  wore  im- 
mense straw  flats  upon  their  heads,  and 
filled  the  bow  of  the  vessel,  where  -their 
pencils  went  all  the  time  taking  down  the 
most  remarkable  scenery  of  Rhineland  for 
home  admiration.  They  began  with  the 
Drachenfels  five  minutes  after  we  got  into 
the  stream,  and  never  slopped  as  long  as  we 
remained  on  board.  Every  rock.  ruin,  and 
rapid,  was  transferred  to  the  sketch  book  in 
a  style  that  certainly  might  be  called  free 
and   bold.      While   the   young  ladies   thus 
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sketched,  their  fathers  occupied  themselves 
with  the  luggage  ;  fast-looking  German  stu- 
dents, accompanied  by  powerful  dogs,  lounged 
along  the  deck ;  a  young  fellow  countryman 
of  my  own,  here  and  there,  crept  under  the 
shade  of  the  awning  and  called  for  Rhenish 
wine  ;  fat  ladies  opened  well-stuffed  leather 
bags,  and  drew  out  copies  of  Hyperion,  or 
huge  lorgnettes  and  began  to  read  of  Paul 
Fleming  or  to  enjoy  with  a  double-barrelled 
satisfaction  the  beauties  of  the  river ;  thus 
we  passed  by  the  convent  of  Nonnenworth, 
and  the  castle  of  Rolandseck,  and  under 
many  other  rocky  robber-holds  of  the  feudal 
times,  until  the  burning  glare  of  noon  com- 
pelled us  to  leave  the  boat  and  take  refuge 
in  the  Hotel  Geant  of  Cobientz.  Never  was 
shelter  between  brick  walls  more  grateful. 
The  Rhine  was  not  associated  in  my  mind 
with  a  high  temperature — none  of  the  wri- 
ters have  mentioned  its  mid-summer  climate 
as  tropical,  Goethe  does  not  speak  of  it  as 
exciting  perspiration,  so  that  I  was  really 
not  prepared  for  the  blazing  sun  that  sheeted 
its  surface  with  fire.  For  the  matter  of  com- 
fort we  might  as  well  have  steamed  up  the 
Ganges,  and  had  one  been  set  down  at 
Ehrenbreitstein  the  day  we  visited  that  for- 
tress, without  a  knowledge  of  its  position  on 
the  map  of  Europe,  he  might  very  well  have 
fancied  himself  at  Seringapatam. 

The  situation  of  Cobientz  is  extremely 
picturesque,  just  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  and  around  it  there 
are  many  spots  of  natural  and  historic  inter- 
est which  cause  it  to  be  a  favorite  stopping 
place  in  the  ascent  of  the  river.  The  mon- 
ument to  Marceau,  the  gallant  young  officer 
of  the  French  republic,  whose  early  loss,  like 
that  of  Andre,  was  lamented  by  friends  and 
foes,  stands  near  the  point  where  the  two 
streams  commingle,  and  long  inscriptions  re- 
count the  story  of  his  fall  less  eloquently  and 
enduringly  than  Lord  Byron  has  done  it  in 
amaranthine  verse.  A  pleasant  drive  of  three 
miles  upon  the  river  side  takes  one  to  Stoltz- 
enfels,  an  old  castle  for  centuries  dismantled 
and  moss-covered,  but  recently  restored  as  a 
country  residence  for  the  King  of  Prussia, 
by  the  corporate  authorities  of  Cobientz. 
The  style  of  its  restoration  is  Gothic,  but 
baby-house  Gothic,  such  as  Horace  Walpole 
carried  out  at  Strawberry  Hill ;  and  though 


the  flunkey  who  shows  the  visitor  through 
the  apartments  recounts,  with  great  tmprtu* 
meat,  how  such  a  suite  has  been  occupied  by 
Queen  Victoria,  and  points  out  a  sword  worn 
by  Marshal  Saxe,  and  another  that  had  served 
the  first  Napoleon,  among  the  weapons  hung 
upon  the  walls,  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
the  Chateau  as  anything  more  than  a  curi- 
ous piece  of  child's-play.  As  such  it  amused 
us,  and  we  were  returning  to  Cobientz  quite 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  we  had 
spent  the  afternoon,  when  there  passed  us 
on  the  road  a  royal  equipage,  preceded  by 
equerries  in  waiting,  containing  a  young  per- 
son whom  to  see  was  a  happiness  such  as 
cannot  easily  be  forgotten.  No  wonder  that 
R — ,  impressible  youth  that  he  is,  tore  his 
hair  when  he  learned  she  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Prussian  monarch,  and  therefore  only  to 
be  gazed  upon  by  a  republican  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  as  he  might  gaze  upon  Hes- 
per,  unattainable  in  the  twilight  sky ;  no 
wonder  that,  when  the  flashing  chariot,  in 
which  she  was  seated,  whirled  into  the  aris- 
tocratic gates  of  the  palatial  park  of  Cobientz, 
our  friend  thought  to  be  a  prince,  and  there- 
by entitled  to  seek  the  society  of  such  a 
charming  creature,  would  be  altogether  a 
pleasant  thing  for  at  least  that  particular 
evening,  and  wished  himself  the  Hereditary 
Hepzog  of  Selterswasser !  Beautiful  prin- 
cess, if  thou  hadst  not  vanished  so  rapidly, 
the  homage  of  our  admiration  might  have 
descended  at  your  feet  in  a  bouquet  or  a  son- 
net, but  the  horses  of  royalty  are  swift  cour- 
sers, and  the  eyes  that  we  saw  looking  out 
of  the  carriage  were  but  a  moment  blue,  then 
gone  forever ! 

Beyond  Cobientz,  the  course  of  the  Rhine 
is  tortuous  through  highlands  terraced  to  their 
summits  with  the  vine,  with  here  and  there 
a  sterile  rock  defying  cultivation,  rearing  it- 
self precipitously  from  the  water,  and  quaint 
old  towns,  with  musical  names,  nestling  un- 
derneath. The  journey  was  but  a  repetition 
of  that  of  the  day  previous.  The  English 
maidens,  the  German  students,  Young  Amer- 
ica, the  castles,  and  the  luggage,  with  the 
equatorial  sun  pouring  down  upon  all.  Just 
after  we  passed  St.  Goar,  the  bare  cliff  of  the 
Lurlei  appeared  in  view,  and  we  entered  the 
whirlpool  where  the  dangerous  Syren  once 
resided,  whose  bewildering  music,  according 


tion.  The  steamboats  have  frightened  her 
ladyship  away  long  ago,  and  the  whirlpool  is 
dangerous  only  as  are  all  rapids  to  raftsmen 
in  certain  conditions  of  the  river.  There  is 
a  sweet  little  song,  written  I  think  by  Mrs. 
Norton,  of  Bingen,  "  fair  Bingen  on  the 
Rhine,"  which,  lingering  in  my  memory, 
caused  me  to  look  upon  that  town  with  the 
inevitable  interest  of  agreeable  association, 
and  a  certain  respect  for  cabinet  Johannis- 
berger  gave  Prince  Metternich's  Chateau  on 
the  distant  heights,  a  factitious  importance 
in  ray  eye,  after  seeing  which  I  thought  no 
more  of  the  scenery  but  only  of  keeping 
cool,  until  we  left  the  boat  at  Biberich,  where, 
after  a  delay  of  half  an  hour,  we  got  into 
the  cars  and  whizzed  off  to  Wiesbaden. 

It  was  at  Biberich,  therefore,  that  we  took 
leave  of  the  Rhine,  having  faithfully  perform- 
ed the  fashionable  ascent  of  its  stream  under 
circumstances  of  more  than  ordinary  discom- 
fort, yet  certainly  not  without  pleasure.     It 
is  impossible  to  regard  this  river  with  indif- 
ference, rolling  through  so  varied  and  beau- 
tiful a  country  and  connected  with  the  trans- 
actions of  so  many  centuries.     We  cannot 
wonder  that  to  the  German  it  appears  almost 
a    sacred   stream.     From   the  point   where 
boldly  and  brightly  it  rushes  in  a  flood  from  the 
blue  lake  of  Constance  to  the  levels  of  Hol- 
land, which  it  severs  into  many  islands  in 
pouring  itself  into  the  sea,  it  flows  continu- 
ously by  the  habitations  of  people  who  speak 
the  language  of  Schiller,  and  would  thus  seem 
to  form  the  natural  boundary  of  that  United 
Germany,  which  stretching  to  the  Vistula  on 
the  other  side  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Bal- 
tic, has  been  the  dream,  the  hope,  the  aspi- 
ration of  the  patriot  for  long  years.     Poetry 
has  linked  its  name  with  some  of  the  finest 
of  lyrical  compositions,  and  painting  has  en- 
deavoured, not  altogether  vainly,  to  imitate 
its  landscapes.     "  King  Rhine"  would  seem 
no  extravagant  name  for  a  river  of  such  me- 
morials, and  "  Father  Rhine1 '  not  too  indica- 
tive of  reverence  in  the  mouth  of  a  dweller 
upon  its  banks.     If  to  the  American  tourist, 
the  summer  excursion  along  it*  course  should 
prove  less  agreeable  than  might  have  been 
expected,  the  fact  may  be  attributed  more  to 
the  throng  of  English  men   and  women  that 
annually  resort  thither,  than  to  anything  Hse. 


that  Miladi  is  not  there  with  her  footman,  be- 
fore him,  nor  stroll  at  sunset  out  of  any  of 
the  Rhenish  towns,  that  he  doesn't  meet 
Jobson,  with  an  eye-glass,  ingeniously  stuck 
in  his  dexter  orb  and  Murray  under  his  left 
arm,  bent  upon  the  same  diversion.  The 
hotel  overflows  with  the  English,  they  are 
everywhere.  Now  if  Miladi  or  Jobson  were 
an  agreeable,  companionable  person,  this 
would  render  the  Rhine  not  a  whit  the  less 
charming,  but  it  so  happens  that  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  people  in  the  world,  the  English 
are  the  most  frigid,  isolated,  selfish,  self-im- 
portant men  and  women  one  can  possibly 
encounter.  No  concurrence  of  circumstan- 
ces can  elicit  from  them  in  behalf  of  a  stran- 
ger a  salutation  or  a  civility,  and  they  seem 
perpetually  in  the  way.  Would  you  read  the 
Times  or  Galignani,  your  English  friend  has 
just  taken  it  up,  and  will  assuredly  not  relin- 
quish it,  until  he  has  read  every  line  oyer  and 
over  again.  Are  you  disposed  to  drive,  Job- 
son  has  gone  out  with  the  last  pair  of  horses, 
Miladi  having  preceded  him  with  her  own 
equipage  brought  all  the  way  from  Park  Lane. 
There  is  no  sort  of  exaggeration,  1  think,  as 
I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  particle  of  bad  feel- 
ing towards  the  English  in  this  account  of 
them  upon  their  travels,  for  while  I  can  not 
consider  John  Bull  a  pleasant  fellow  to  fall 
in  with  accidentally,  I  admire  many  of  his 
qualities,  his  honesty,  his  independence,  his 
invariable  cleanliness  and  air  of  respectabil- 
ity ;  and  have  received  at  his  hands  (after 
making  his  acquaintance)  real  kindnesses  not 
to  be  forgotten.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  ac- 
cuse the  writer  of  malice  in  the  slight  alter- 
ations he  has  ventured  to  make  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses  of  Childe  Harold,  which  he 
flung  upon  Rhine-stream  in  bidding  it  fare- 
well— 

Beneath  these  castles  and  in  the**  bottle 
We  walk  emidet  the  English ;  in  proud  atate 
Each  high  Milor  beholds  the  Dracheniels, 

u  Doing"  the  classic  site,  nor  less  elate 
Than  timillcr  heroes  ju*t  from  Cripplegute* 
Whfti  waii  I  tbtffce  wandering'  Britons  her*"  shuttle!  know 
Hut  poesy  their  travels  to  relate— 
A  Harold's  Pjlgrimuge  ihclr  deeds  lo  show 
An  J  wjinr  they  fended  wild  and  what  they  voted  ♦•slri*." 

In  lb eir  baronial  trips  Uie  country  rouml 
Whit  cbecki  and  gaiter*  on  the  Rhine  enf"  ** 
And  Murray,  in  red  muslin  weekly  bound, 
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With  maps  provided,  serves  their  course  to  steer. 
(A  new  edition  cornea  out  every  year.) 
But  still  their  forte  is  sketching;  they  draw  on 
As  each  old  "  castled  crag"  the  boat  gets  near, 
And  many  a  tower  in  sketch-book  badly  done 
Sees  thc'discoloured  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 

But  thou,  poetic  and  much-crowded  river, 
Making  thy  waves  a  highway  aa  they  pass 
Through  banks  whose  grapes,  I  trust,  will  Inst  forever, 
Could  man  but  let  thee  rest  awhile,  alas, 
Nor  blacken  every  tree  and  blade  of  grass 
Wiih  the  vile  smoke  of  steamers,— we  might  see 
The  valley  with  some  comfort ;  now  the  mass 
Of  travel  makes  thy  waters  seem  to  me 
As  they  a  §  up  or- terrene  sort  of  Styx  might  be. 

Adieu  to  thee  fair  Rhine !  How  long  the  rhymer 
Would  linger  by  thee  on  his  careless  way, 
To  quench  his  daily  thirst  in  Rudesheimer 
And  sing  its  praises  in  his  grateful  lay ! 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-exhausting  pockets,  it  were  here 
Where  Bacchus,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay, 
Fine  but  not  strong,  jolly  yet  not  too  dear, 
Pours  forth  bis  generous  wine  as  England  pours  her  beer  !* 

Of  Wicgbaden  we  will  speak  anon. 

J.  R.  T. 

*To  let  I  be  reader  see  what  liberties  have  been  taken 
with  Lord  Byron,  we  append  the  stanzas  a*  they  appear 
in  hie  great  poem.— Printer's  Devil. 

Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls, 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  slRte 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  hnlle , 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
What  want  these  outlaw  conquerors  should  have, 
But  history's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great? 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave  ? 
Their  hopes  wero  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full  as 
brave. 

In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields, 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died ! 
And  love,  which  lent  a  blazon  to  their  shields, 
With  emblems  woll  devised  by  amorous  pride, 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide ; 
But  stiil  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied, 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won, 
Saw  the  di«colour'd  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 

But  thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  e\  n , 
Could  mau  hut  leave  thy  bright  creation  s o, 
Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  Conflict,— then  to  see 
The  valley  of  *weet  waters,  wero  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  heaven  ;  and  to  seem  such  to  me 
l-%en  now  what  wonts  thy  Ftream  ?— thnt  it  should Lelhe 
be. 

Adieu  to  thee, fair  Rhine!  How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  bis  wny ! 
Thine  is  a  seene  nlike  where  <ouI»  united 


Or  lonely  contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  nature,  nor  too  somber©  nor  too  gny , 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere. 
Is  to  the  mellow  earth  aa  autumn  to  the  vear. 
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Memoirs  of  Napolkox,  his  Court  and  Faxilt.  Bt 
the  Ducket*  D'Abrantet,  (Madame  Junot.)  In  Two 
Volumes.  With  numerous  portraits  engraved  on  steel. 
New  York.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1854. 

Every  thing  about  Napoleon  is  interesting,  and  the  in- 
tense curiosity  in  relation  to  this  singular  man  which  ex 
isted  during,  and  subsequent  to,  the  wars  of  the  FreocL 
Revolution,  seems  to  have  in  a  great  measure  revived  ia 
our  country.  The  father  of  Contarini  Fleming,  amon£ 
other  things  advised  his  sou,  who  was  going  into  public 
life,  to  read  every  word  which  was  published  about  Bo- 
naparte, and  this  is  just  what  the  present  generation 
seems  determined  to  do.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  in- 
dications of  this  renewed  interest.  The  life  of  Napoleon 
in  Harper's  Magazine,  unreliable  as  it  is  in  many  essen- 
tial particulars,  is  more  nought  after,  and  read,  than  any 
other  ferial  publication  of  the  day ;  various  American 
houses  are  republishing  the  standard  authorities  upon 
Napoleon's  life;  the  work  of  Count  Montholos  was 
widely  read ;  and  we  find  Mr.  Redfield  lately  republishing 
the  Journal  of  Las  Cases,  in  compliance  with  the  poblk 
curiosity  and  demand  for  these  works.  The  Messrs. 
Appleton  have  shown  their  usual  enterprize  by  repro- 
ducing the  elaborate  work  of  Madame  Junot  upon  tee 
Emperor's  private  life  and  character. 

The  work  of  the  Duchess  D'Abrantes  has  many  mer- 
its—of course  the  great  importance  of  the  work,  however, 
hinges  upon  her  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Emperor 
and  his  family.  Tbe  Permona  and  Bonapartes  were  com- 
patriots—both  families  were  Greeks  and  settled  ia  Corn- 
ea ;  and  Madame  Junot  had  the  amplest  opportunity  u 
acquaint  herself  with  the  real  character  of  that  strange 
race,  and  its  most  distinguished  representative.  The 
work  ranks  in  importance  with  fiourrienne*«,butis  supe- 
rior iu  many  points— among  other's  in  interest.  The  au 
thoress  related  a  host  of  characteristic  anecdotes,  and 
many  of  her  pages  have  all  the  interest  of  a  dramati-. 
romance.  Perhaps,  Napoleon  the  man,  nowhere  stands 
out  so  distinctly  from  the  canvas.  It  is  well  known  that 
tho  Emperor  when  at  St-  Helena  laughed  at  Madame 
Junut.  and  among  other  things  derided  her  pretension*  to 
Greek  descent,  but  this  does  not  weigh  at  all  in  thee* 
mate  of  her  book's  direct  value — she  is  fkr  from  being 
detractor  from  bis  greatness.  We  think  tbe  eccouc? 
of  Napoleon's  satirical  comments  upon  the  Greek  origin 
of  the  Pennons  admits  of  a  vtxy  simple  explanation,  s- 
curious  us  it  ii  plain.  Napoleon,  while  still  in  ob«c«rit) 
offered  his  hand  to  Madame  JnnotV  mother,  who  «*•  eU 
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enough  to  be  his  mother,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
Here  that  this  was  done  in  connection  with  his  avowed 
intention  of  going  to  the  East.  The  Comneni,  Madam 
Pennon's  Greek  family ;  and  the  Calomerot  family,  (lite- 
rally translated  into  Italian  buona  parte,)  would  thus 
have  been  united,  and  this  union  of  blood  and  strength 
seeraa  to  have  been  the  young  soldier's  object.  We  may 
easily  understand  that  Napoleon  when  Emperor,  did  not 
care  to  look  back  upon  this  idle  dream ;  and  at  St.  Hele- 
na laughed  at  Madame  Junot's  Greek  claims,  which  he 
had  once  conceived  the  design  to  take  advantage  of. 

We  have  given  too  much  of  our  brief  space,  to  this 
curious  incident  which  is  not  generally  known.  But  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  speak  of  a  work  so  well 
known  as  that  of  the  Duchess  D'Abrantes.  It  paints 
Napoleon's  greatness  and  meanness  in  vivid  colors.  One 
incident — at  Malmaison— related  by  Madame  J  unot,  with 
much  navceft  and  innocent  simplicity,  will  prove  to  any 
unbiassed  judgment,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  as 
base  in  private  as  he  was  unrelenting  in  politics.  We 
have  rarely  read  of  so  base  an  attempt  to  injure  a  friend 
who  adored,  and  would  have  died  for  him  The  fact  that 
Madame  J  unot— then  but  seventeen— did  not  understand 
his  intent,  is  only  a  further  proof  that  she  was  Immeasu- 
rably superior  to  him— so  far  superior,  that  she  eon  Id  not 
even  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  baseness. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  very  handsomely  printed, 
und  contain  numerous  portraits  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
They  will  undoubtedly  have  a  great  sale. 

Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  With  Notes.  By 
Charles  Lamb.  New  edition,  including  the  extracts 
from  the  Garrick  plays.     London  :  H.  G.  Bohn.  1854. 

The  Works  or  William  Cowper,  comprising  his  Po- 
ems, Correspondence  and  Translations.  With  a  life  of 
the  author  by  the  Editor,  Robert  Southey,  LL.D. 
Vols.  V.  and  VI.    London.    Bohn. 

No  greater  admirer  of  the  elder  English  poets  ever 
lived,  than  the  good  Elia.  All  his  thoughts  seem  to  have 
run  in  the  old  channels,  and  to  the  authors  of  the  Elizabe- 
th e  an  Era  he  was  indebted  for  much  of  that  quaint  and 
unique  humor  which  has  made  his  essays  such  favorite 
reading.  The  volume,  whose  title-page  we  have  given 
above,  consists  of  selections  from  the  old  dramatio  liter- 
ature, with  brief  original  notes  by  the  editor.  As  a  whole, 
the  selections  are  excellent :  many  of  the  extracts  are 
the  cream  of  plays  tiresome  to  wade  through,  but  illus- 
trated by  brilliant  passages,  and  these  passages  are  given 
by  Lamb.  The  notes  arc  transcripts  of  those  in  his  for- 
mer work,  and  are  frequently  extravagant— for  exam- 
ple those  upon  the  "  Duchess  of  Malfy."  Some  of  the 
selections  also  should  never  havo  been  admitted :  espe- 
cially a  portion  of  one  of  Ford's  dramas.  No  sense  of 
critical  duty  should  have  induced  Lamb  to  disentomb 
such  literature.  The  volume  otherwise  deserves  to  be 
popular,  as  the  best  collection  of  "Elegant  Extracts" 
from  the  elder  poets  yet  published. 

The  Vth  and  Vlth  volumes  of  the  Work*  of  Coir  per 
contain  nearly  all  his  occasional  poems,  and  that  delight- 
ful domestic-pastoral  the  Task.  We  need  not  say  that  it 
stands  alone  in  English  literature,  unapproached  in  its 
walk.  An  admirable  trait  of  this  edition  is  the  full  and 
complete  index  to  subjects ;  no  admirer  of  Cowper  and 
the  Task  should  be  without  this  index.  The  volumes 
before  us,  like  their  predecessors,  are  full  of  the  most  del- 


icate and  beautiful  miniature  steel  engravings.  We  have 
received  them  from  the  publisher,  H.  Q.  Bohn,  of  Lou- 
don, through  Messrs.  Bangs  Brothers,  New  York. 

Poems.  By  William  Cvtten  Bryant.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  the  author.  In  two  volumes.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1854. 

This  is  almost  a  facsimile  in  type,  paper  and  binding, 
of  Ticknor's  handsome  editions  of  Longfellow,  Tennyson 
and  others.  It  is  a  luxury  to  read  such  books— to  follow 
the  stream  of  type  flowing  between  snowy  margins,  n» 
some  poetical  critic  says  .—we  fancy  that  much  of  the 
indifferent  poesy  of  England  has  had  its  existence  ex- 
tended by  the  sedulous  regard  payed  to  it  in  this 
particular.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  no  such  accu- 
sation can  be  brought  against  the  works  of  Bryant.  In 
some  departments  of  his  art,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
poet  which  the  country  has  ever  produced.  Longfellow 
with  all  his  admirable  gifts  has  never  written  any  thing 
grander  in  thought  or  metrical  flow,  than  "  Thanatopsis" 
and  "  The  Ages."  The  occasional  poems  of  Bryant  arc 
delicate,  musical,  and  compact.  The  "  Lines  to  a  Wa- 
terfowl'1 are  already  classic.  The  edition  before  us,  as 
we  have  said,  is  excellent.  It  is  wholly  without  engra- 
vings or  other  ornament :  these  certainly  were  not  needed'. 

Emmaicoel  Pbilibert  ;  or  the  European  wars  of  the 
XVIth  century.  By  Alexandre  Duma*.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1854. 

Alexandre  Dumas  still  continues  to  pour  forth  roman- 
ces in  extraordinary  numbers,  and  betrays  no  fatigue  after 
his  singular  feats.  Bitten  by  the  tarantula  of  scribbling, 
he  seems  determined  to  rival  Lope  de  Vega.  It  is  a  poor 
ambition,— the  world  does  not  judge  of  an  author  by  thn 
quantity  he  produces,  but  by  the  quality:  otherwise 
Richardson  would  be  above  Shakespeare,  and  Barlow, 
the  author  of  the  "Columbiad,"  above  Tennyson.  Du- 
mas has  manifestly  deteriorated  since  be  has  taken  to  dic- 
tating his  books,  and  writing  against  space  and  time ;  and 
the  proof  of  this  assertion  is  that  he  no  longer  produces 
anything  like  the  "  Mousquetaires"  or  "Monte  Christo." 
We  trust  that  he  will  abandon  the  ambition  of  rivalling  a 
paper  mill,  and  write  more  admirable  books,  like  his  first 
works. 

"  Eininanuel-Philibert"  is  an  historical  chronicle  of 
the  great  General,  and  is  narrated  with  the  ease  and  dra- 
matic point  which  characterize  the  romance-histories  (if 
the  author.  It  is  very  tastefully  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Appleton,  and  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  former 
ruinously  small  print  editions  of  the  same  author. 


The  Inebriate's  Hut  ;  or  the  First  Fruits  of  the  Maine 
Law.  By  Mrs.  8.  A,  Southworth.  Boston.  Phil- 
lips, Samson  St  Co.    1854. 

A  plain  and  unpretending  talc  of  everyday  life,  in  the 
style  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Arthur's  stories,  strongly  inculcating 
the  vital  importance  of  total  abstinenee.  The  authoress 
has  not  attempted  any  thing  beyond  this,  and  the  narra 
tive  is  simple  and  "  unvarnished."  This  will  doubtless 
recommend  it  to  a  large  class  of  readers,  and  the  work 
will  probably  do  much  good  in  many  quarters.  Nothing 
too  harsh  can  be  said  of  the  effects  of  intemperance,  and 
this  is  the  authoress'  sufficient  apology  for  her  vehemence 
of  language, 
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Fauots  for  the  Fireside,  or  Fact  and  Fancy.  By 
Peter  Parley.  Illustrated  by  engravings.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  dt  Co.    1854. 

This  is  the  second  work  which  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
Goodrich  ha*  compiled  and  had  printed  in  Pari*,  with  all 
the  appliances  and  means  to  boot,  of  pictorial  effect. 
This,°like  the  former  volume,  is  exceedingly  dainty—  that 
word,  perhaps,  is  the  most  correct  description  of  the  blue 
and  silver  and  gold  of  the  binding  and  illustrations ;  and 
it  reminds  vl%  of  the  exquisite  publications  peculiar  to  the 
city  of  Tours.  The  tales  which  the  yolume  contains  are 
translations  or  adaptations  of  originals  more  or  less  known, 
and  will  interest  the  young  folks.  A  very  pretty  gift 
hook. 

Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  Adjudged  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  a  of  Virginia,  by  Daniel  Call,  In  Six  Volumes. 
Vol.  HI.  Third  Edition.  To  which,  (through  the  first 
three  volumes,)  besides  the  Notes  of  the  late  Joseph 
Tate,  Esq.,  are  added  copious  references  to  statutes 
and  subsequent  adjudications  on  the  same  subject?.  By 
Lucia*  Minor.    Richmond  :  A.  Morris.     1854. 

Wo  have  spoken  of  this  edition  of  Call's  Reports  in 
former  numbers  of  the  Messenger,  and  need  only  repeat, 
in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  third  volume,  that 
Mr.  Minor  has  fulfilled  his  task  admirably  as  far  as  we 
have  examined  his  modifications.  The  alteration?  are 
chiefly  in  the  statements  of  the  reporter  which  are  often 
modified  and  recast :  the  additions  are  the  notes  of  the 
editor,  and  references  to  subsequent  decisions.  The  vol 
ume  before  us  is  excellently  printed  and  bound.  We 
could  wish  nothing  better. 

The  Pride  of  Life  :  a  Novel.  By  Lady  Scott,  author 
of  the  "Henpecked  Husband."    New  York.    1854. 

This  work  comes  very  highly  recommended  by  numer- 
ous flattering  criticisms,  and  we  suppose  will  be  much 
sought  after  by  the  admirers  of  Lady  Scott's  former  vol 
ume.  A  press  of  engagements  has  prevented  us  from 
giving  the  story  more  than  a  cursory  examination.  It  ap< 
pears  to  be  very  entertaining.  We  have  received  it  from 
the  publishers  through  Mr.  J.  R.  Holbrook,  Franklin  St. 


The  Youth  of  Madame  deLoSgueville;  or  New  Rev- 
elations of  Court  and  Convent  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. From  the  French  of  Victor  Cousin.  By  F.  W. 
Ricord.    New  York.    D.  Appleton  6c  Co.    1864. 

It  is  a  atrauge  fancy  in  the  great  French  philosopher 
and  taeant  to  dedicate  the  last  days  of  a  celebrated  life 
to  the  gay  butterflies  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  This 
work,  and  its  sequel,  not  yet  published  in  this  country, 
"  Madame  de  Sable,"  are  a  laborious  investigation  of  the 
facts  in  the  lives  of  two  of  the  fair  (and  frail)  dames  of 
Paris  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  author  very  truly 
asserts  that  Madame  de  Longueville's  was  a  rare  organi- 
zation, worth  examining ;  but  we  doubt  exceedingly  the 
propriety  of  calling  on  us  to  admire  one  whom  even  M. 
Cousin  calls  ula  belle  picker eMe."  The  hook  will  inter- 
est  students — the  base,  great  man,  La  Rochefoucauld,  is 
an  admirable  piece  of  historical  portraiture,  and  we  find  a 
characteristic  anecdote  of  him  which  we  have  never  seen 
elsewhere.  One  of  the  precicvae  ladies  of  the  Court  wrote 
u  criticism  of  the  celebrated  "  Maxims,*'  which  she  sub* 


mitted  to  La  Rochefoucauld,  -before  sending  it  to  the  Cour 
Journal.  The  author  took  it  home  with  him,  drew  bis  pet 
through  the  strictures,  heightened  the  praise),  and  sent  it 
to  the  pabusbers.  That  was  what  criticism  -was,  in  Puis 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  volume  has  a  number 
of  these  anecdotes,  but  is  chiefly  grave  and  historical. 


Tux  World  in  the  Middle  Ages;  an  Historical  Geog- 
raphy. By  Adolphus  Loui*  Ktcppen:  withcomplue 
historical  and  geographical  indexes  and  colored  msp; 
In  two  volumes.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1854. 

A  compact  and  excellent  edition  of  Prolesaor  Kceppeo  • 
erudite  and  valuable  work  upon  the  historical-  and  geo- 
graphical details  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  book  is  satu- 
rable as  a  work  of  reference,  and  the  student  will  find  w 
it,  a  thousand  out  of  the  way  but  Important  facts,  whks 
could  scarcely  he  arrived  at  without  great  labor.  Profes- 
sor Kcsppen  has  executed  his  task  with  that  laborious 
particularity  which  characterizes  the  German  historic 
school.  He  goes  over  more  ground  than  Hallam,  sod 
approaches  his  subject  from  an  entirely  different  quarter, 
though  of  course  the  works  treat  upon  identical  subject!. 
To  the  student  of  that  great  Epopee  of  the  Middle  Are 
the  work  must  be  eminently  attractive. 
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Kay's  Progressive  Infant  ass  Primary 
dkr  and  DsriirxR :  together  with  elemeni 
in  drawing,  and  very  numerous  engravings, 
3.    Philadelphia.    Hayes  &  Zell.    1804. 

These  three  little  volumes  seem  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose.  The  gradation  of  lessons  is  regular  and  the 
type,  pictures  and  all,  very  tasteful.  We  have  rewired 
them  from  the  publishers. 

Emily  Herbert  :  or  the  Happy  Home.  By  M.  J.  Mch- 
to$h>  author  of «  Blind  Alice,"  "Jessie  Graham,"  "Flor- 
ence Amott,"  etc.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1864. 

One  of  Miss  Mcintosh'*  little  tales,  for  which  we  retani 
our  most  grateful  thanks  to  author  and  publisher.  It  is 
gracefully  printed  and  bound,  and  contains  an  excelleat 
illustration,  in  front  of  the  titlo  page,  which  will  doobtks* 
excite  the  curiosity  of  our  young  friends.  We  have  not  yet 
heard  the  opinion  of  the  little  lady  to  whom,  after  a  cur- 
sory examination,  our  copy  was  presented,  but  feel  quit' 
justified  in  commending  the  tale  to  all. 

Advanced  Course  vr  Comfositio*  axd  Rhetoric  :  •» 
Series  of  Practical  Lessons  on  the  Origin,  History  sad 
Peculiarities  of  the  English  Language,  etc*  adapted  to 
self-instruction,  and  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
By  G.  B.  Qttackenbos,  A.  M,  Now  York :  D.  Appleton 
6c  Company.    1854. 

Professor  Quackenbo*  is  well  known  as  the  author  ol 
numerous  works  of  high  standing  in  the  department  to 
which  the  "  Course  of  Composition"  belongs.  The  pres- 
ent work  i*  thorough  in  its  treatment,  and  excellently  ar- 
ranged.  Wo  dissent  from  some  of  tbo  writer's  dicta- 
upon  Humor,  for  iitstance ;  hut  hat*  found  inorb  to  gi.r 
us  a  high  opinion  of  lh«*  volume  We  have  tee* if"  u 
from  the  publishers. 
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